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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


Jeeemiah  was  the  most  prominent  personage  in  a  period  of  deepest  distress  and  humOiaHon 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  witnessed  one  by  one  the  departure  of  all  prospects  of  a  reforma- 
tion and  deliverance  from  impending  national  ruin.  Profoundly  sympathizing  with  the  calami- 
ties of  his  people  and  country,  he  is  emphatically  the  prophet  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  The  first 
quotation  from  him  in  the  New  Testament  is  "  a  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great 
mourning"  (Matt.  ii.  17,  18).  In  his  holy  grief  over  Jerusalem  and  his  bitter  persecutions 
he  resembles  the  life  of  Christ.  Should  he,  instead  of  David,  be  the  author  of  the  xxii. 
Psalm,  as  HiTZia  plausibly  conjectures,  the  resemblance  would  even  be  more  striking  ;  but  the 
superscription  is  against  it.  Standing  alone  in  a  hostile  world,  fearless  and  immovable,  he  de- 
livered for  forty  years  his  mournful  warnings  and  searching  rebukes,  dashed  the  false  hopes  of 
his  deluded  people  to  the  ground,  counselled  submission  instead  of  resistance,  denounced  the 
unfaithful  priests  and  false  prophets,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the  charge  of  treachery 
and  desertion ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  darkness  he  held  fast  to  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  in 
the  stormy  sunset  of  prophecy  he  beheld  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  of  a  new  covenant  of  the 
gospel  written  on  the  heart  (xxxi.  31).  He  is  therefore  the  prophet  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  (Hebr.  viii.  13;  x.  16,  17).  The  character  and  temper  of  Jeremiah  is  reflected  in  his 
strongly  subjective,  tender,  affecting,  elegiac  style,  which  combines  the  truth  of  history  with 
the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry.  It  is  the  language  of  holy  grief  and  sorrow.  Even  his  prose 
is  "  more  poetical  than  poetry,  because  of  its  own  exceeding  tragical  simplicity."  Jeremiah  has 
proved  a  sympathizing  companion  and  comforter  in  seasons  of  individual  suffering  and  national 
calamity  from  ihe  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  down  to  the  siege  of  Paris  in  our  own  day. 

The  elaborate  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  which  appeared  in  1868,  as  a 
part  of  Dr.  Lange's  Bibel-werk,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Edward  Naegelsbach,  pastor  in 
Bayreuth,  Bavaria,  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  of  several  small  monographs,  and  im- 
portant articles  in  Heezog's  Theol.  Encydopaidia. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
R.  AsBUET,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Moorestown,  N,  J. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Lamentations  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hohnblower, 
D.D.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Considerable  additions,  amounting  to  147  pages,  were  made  in  both  works,  especially  the 
latter.*  Dr.  Hoenblower  justly  dissents  from  Dr.  Naegelsbach's  opinion  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  Lamentations,  and  defends  the  old  tradition  which  assigns  it  to  Jeremiah. 

*  The  German  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  has  401  (xxii.  and  379),  that  on  Lamentations  94  (xvii.  anrl  77),  both  4fi6  pages. 
The  English  edition  has  446  pages  on  the  Boole  of  Jeremiah,  196  on  Lamentations,  in  all  642  pages. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


In  justice  to  the  German  author,  I  extract  from  his  Preface  what  he  says  concerning  his 
views  on  Biblical  criticism  : 

"  With  reference  to  the  critical  principles  I  have  adopted  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  something. 
There  is  inconsiderate  criticism ;  there  is  also  inconsiderate  hostility  to  criticism.  Between  these 
two  I  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the  golden  mean.  The  absolute  integrity  of  the  received  text 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  indeed  is  now  held  by  none.  But  once  granting  that  the  original 
has  undergone  corruptions,  and  the  right  of  criticism  is  admitted  in  principle.  Of  this  right, 
however,  a  very  unrighteous  use  may  be  made,  as  is  the  case  whenever  criticism  seta  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  in  which  a  work  was  produced.  Such  criticism  may  possibly  hit  the 
truth,  it  may  discover  errors,  which  the  eye  of  love  and  reverence  has  failed  to  observe.  It  has 
done  undeniable  service  in  this  regard.  But  this  effect  is  accidental  and  exceptional,  not  neces- 
sary and  universal.  Criticism  proceeding  from  adverse  opinions  will  do  more  to  render  the  good 
and  genuine  suspicious  than  to  purify  it  from  spurious  elements.  We  must  correct  it,  not  with 
a  denial  of  its  right  ^er  se,  but  on  the  one  hand  with  a  rejection  of  the  principles  which  govern 
the  application  of  this  right,  and  on  the  other  with  a  rigid  examination  of  the  objective  results. 
In  the  latter  respect  it  is  important,  above  all,  not  to  confound  the  eternal  truth  with  human 
traditional  conceptions  thereof  The  eternal  truth  is  not  prejudiced,  even  though  an  interpola- 
tion or  a  lacuna  may  be  discovered  here  and  there  in  a  canonical  book.  Did  such  discoveries 
inflict  a  vital  injury,  care  would  have  been  taken  that  not  a  single  variation  should  creep  into 
the  sacred  archives.  But  such  variations  do  exist  in  number ;  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
questionable distortions  of  the  original  text  of  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
Almighty  was  not  concerned  at  a  little  dust,  a  slight  rent,  or  a  small  piece  of  patchwork,  affixed 
by  an  unhallowed  hand,  on  the  hem  of  the  majestic  garment  of  His  holy  oracles.  There  is 
always  enough  of  the  unassailable  sacred  text  remaining  intact,  which  to  some  may  be  a  '  foun- 
tain of  living  water,'  to  others  the  '  sword  of  the  Spirit.'  Now  would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  good  cause  if  we  admitted  no  critical  suspicion,  but  warded  off  every  such  attack  at  any 
price  ?  "Would  it  be  well — would  it  be  right — to  ward  off  such  attacks  by  artificial  expedi- 
ents ?  We  should  thus  be  in  danger  of  defending  the  truth,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with 
lies,  so  that  the  good  cause  would  be  rather  injured  than  subserved.  For  thus  we  should  under- 
mine the  citadel  we  were  defending ;  we  should  induce  in  our  readers  the  conviction  that  we 
were  acting  on  the  principle  that '  the  end  justifies  the  means,'  and  were  anxious  not  so  much  for 
truth  as  for  victory.  I  have  from  the  first  guarded,  for  God's  and  my  conscience'  sake,  against 
such  unspiritual  knight-errantry. 

"And  yet  I  consider  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  criticism  exercised  with  conscientious 
care.  In  the  first  place,  the  good  cause  is  thus  spared  the  miserable  testimonium  pauperlaiis  to 
which  a  paltry  fear  of  criticism  exposes  it,  and  it  receives  a  testimonium  opulenliw,  that  is,  we 
thus  testify  that  we  know  the  cause  we  espouse  to  stand  on  an  impregnable  basis  and  to  be  able 
to  withstand  every  trial  of  critical  fire.  In  the  second  place,  we  afford  to  ourselves  a  testimo- 
nium honestaiis,  that  is,  we  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  truth,  and 
will  contend  for  it  only  with  honorable  means.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  unquestionable,  but 
relatively  insignificant,  corruptions  do  no  harm,  still  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  text  is,  directly 
for  exegesis  and  indirectly  for  doctrinal  theology,  always  of  some  importance.  In  the  fourth 
and  last  place,  a  right  exercise  of  criticism  is  an  exemplification  of  the  y^iKta  tov  nXTjp&ixaToc  tov 
XptaTov  (Bph.  iv.  13)  and  the  ala-^riTiipia  ytyvixvaai/,kva  vpdc  Sidxpiciv  yco/Wi)  te  koI  kukov  (Heb.  v.  14)." 

Philip  Schafp. 
New  York,  40  £ible  Home,  April,  1871. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

2  1.   THE  HISTOEICAL  BACKGEOTIND  OP  JEEEMIAH's  PEOPHETIC  LABOES. 

The  Old  Testament  theocracy  in  its  external  relations  suffered  two  disastrous  shocks  ;  the  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  that  by  Titus.  Both  culminated  in  the  demolition  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  holy  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  people.  Each  of  the  two  catastrophes  had 
its  prophet:  the  latter,  as  definitive,  forming  the  first  act  of  the  judgment — Christ,  the  Judge, 
Himself  (Matth.  xxiv.):  the  former,  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

It  is  however  noteworthy  that  Jeremiah  began  his  dirge  at  a  time  when  the  sick  nation  ap- 
peared to  have  been  healed.  The  abomination  of  apostasy  reached  its  acme  in  the  act  of  Ma- 
naaseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxi.  1-17),  who  placed  idols  and  idol-altars  in  the  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  Jehovah.  After  the  short  reign  of  his  like-minded  son 
Amon  (2  Kings  xxi.  18-25)  Josiah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  prince  of  whom  the  book  of 
Kings  declares  (xxiii.  25)  that  neither  before  him  nor  after  him  was  there  a  king  like  him,  who 
turned  to  the  Lord  with  his  whole  heart,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses.  This  pious  king 
cleansed  the  land  from  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  and  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
with  a  completeness  which  had  not  before  existed  (vers.  22-24,  etc.).  Unfortunately,  notwith- 
standing his  earnestness  and  good-will,  Josiah's  reform  was  only  partial.  The  good  soil  was  want- 
ing for  the  seed,  and  hence  his  reformation  was  but  a  sowing  among  thorns.  He  had  cleansed 
the  land  but  not  the  hearts  of  the  people  (Jer.  iv.  1-4.  Heezog,  Eeal-Enc.  XII.  S.  227)  and 
after  his  death  the  weeds  shot  forth  again  in  fell  luxuriance.  From  its  geographical  position  the 
theocracy  was  placed  between  two  great  powers,  that  of  Egypt  on  the  South,  that  of  Assyria  on 
the  North.  Assyria  was  about  to  succumb  beneath  the  heavy  blows  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes,  and  Pharaoh  Neoho,  King  of  Egypt,  regarded  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  conquer 
Syria.  If  he  succeeded  in  this,  Judea  would  be  surrounded  and  in  constant  danger  of  being  over- 
powered by  him.  Josiah  attempted  to  repel  P.  Necho,  and  made  the  independence  of  Syria  the 
final  object  of  his  policy  (see  Niebuhk,  Ass.  u.  Bab.  8.  364).  But  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Megiddo,  and  Necho  conquered  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  In  the  mean- 
time Nineveh  had  fallen,  B.  C.  606.  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  the  army  thus  set  at 
liberty,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  a 
decisive  and  victorious  battle  was  fought  at  Carchemish  B.  G.  605-4.  In  the  same  year  his 
father  died,  and  the  youthful  conqueror  mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  In  Judea,  after  Jo- 
siah's death,  the  people  had  elected  king  not  the  eldest  but  second  [surviving]  son,  Jehoahaz, 
probably  fearing  the  despotic  character  of  Jehoiakim.  But  Jehoahaz  did  not  prove  to  be  a  good 
sovereign.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers 
had  done  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32).  In  Kiblah,  where  he  had  probably  gone  to  treat  with  Necho,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  afterwards  carried  away  as  captive  to  Egypt,  since  Necho  did  not 
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desire  a  ruler  in  Jerusalem,  who  would  pursue  a  national  policy  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32,  34;  Jer. 
xxii.  10-12).  Jehoiakim  was  appointed  by  the  Egyptian  king  in  his  place,  and  thus,  as  the 
creature  of  the  latter,  laid  under  obligation  to  serve  him.  The  fears  entertained  as  to  his  cha- 
racter were  realized.  He  ruled  despotically ;  his  love  of  splendid  architecture  leading  him  to 
oppress  the  people  severely  (Jer.  xxii.  13  sqq.) ;  he  shed  much  innocent  blood,  (ver.  17)  and  served 
idols  like  the  ungodly  kings  before  him.  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  power  in  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Garohemish  involved  his  fall  also.  Although  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  immedi- 
ately take  possession  of  Judea,  his  father's  death  necessitating  his  hasty  return  to  Babylon,  his 
supremacy  over  Syria  and  Egypt  was  secured.  It  was  four  years  after  the  ba'Ale,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  took  Judea  and  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  The  circumstance  that 
the  book  of  Kings  makes  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  indicates  that  this  made  no 
perceptible  diilerence  in  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  then 
invaded  Judea,  besieged  and  taken  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  prisoners  and  booty,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  mentioned.  The  book  of  Jeremiah  also  contains  no  trace  of  Judea  having  then 
come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  is  always  exhorting  to  submission. 
Jehoiakim  reigns  undisturbed  in  his  fourth  and  iifth  year  at  Jerusalem  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.)  The  fasting  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  9,  may  as  well  have  been  occasioned  by  a  danger  threat- 
ening from  a  distance  as  any  other, — least  probably  by  the  burden  of  a  foreign  rule  then  weigh- 
ing on  the  people,  since  there  is  not  a  syllable  intimating  such  an  occasion.  I  therefore  agree 
with  those,  who  assume  with  Joaephus  (Antiq.  X.  6,  1)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem  for 
the  first  time  in  the  eighth  yearof  Jehoiakim,  Comp.  Dtjncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterih.,  I,  8.  825,  on  the 
other  side  Fe.  E,  Hasse,  De  Prima  Neb.  adv.  Hierosol.  expedilione,  Bonn.,  1856.  Niebuhb, 
Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  370,  373  sq.  Niebuhe  seems  to  me  to  make  too  much  of  the  passage,  Dan.  i.  1,  2, 
as  well  as  of  a  notice  in  the  Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  24,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  little  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah.  But  however  this  may  be,  Jehoiakim,  as  well  as 
the  large  majority  of  the  people,  took  no  heed  to  Jeremiah's  exhortation  to  submit  willingly  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1). 
Three  years  afterwards  Jehoiakim  again  revolted,  A  Chaldean  army,  with  auxiliaries  from  Sy- 
ria, iVloab,  and  Ammon,  reduced  the  rebellious  people  again  to  submission.  At  this  juncture 
Jehoiakim  lost  his  life,  but  whether  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  city  (  Josephtjs  Antiq. 
X.  6,  3,  speaks  of  a  voluntary  admission  of  the  Chaldeans  into  the  city)  or  being  taken  prisoner 
outside  the  walls  (so  Vaihinger  in  Heezog,  Real-Enc.  VI.  S.  790,  as  it  appears,  on  the  basis 
of  Ezek.  xix,  8  sq.)  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  book  of  Kings  the  Chaldeans  do  not  appear 
to  have  taken  the  city  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  for  his  son  Jehoiachin  succeeded 
by  right  of  inheritance,  not  by  the  will  of  the  Babylonian  monarch.  As  heir  to  his  father's  obli- 
gations he  is  indeed  made  war  upon  and  punished,  but  not  so  severely  as  Zedekiah  (oomp.  2 
Kings  xxiv.  15  ;  and  xxv,  27  sq.,  with  xxv.  6  sq.  ;  Jer.  lii.  9-11),  Whether  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem began  before  Jehoiakim's  death  or  after  cannot  be  ascertained ;  certainly  not  long  after,  for 
Jehoiachin  (who  had  also  reigned  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  Jehovah)  only  three  months  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  to  yield  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter 
carried  him,  his  family,  the  princes,  the  soldiers,  and  the  smiths,  all  who  could  make  or  bear 
arms,  captives  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14  sq,).  This  was  the  first  deportation,  and  did  not 
attain  its  object  of  rendering  the  people  incapable  of  resistance.  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  amazing  tenacity  of  the  Jewish  character,  or  he  would  have  done  then 
what  he  was  obliged  to  do  afterwards.  He  allowed  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  remain,  but  ap- 
pointed a  king  of  his  own  choice,  Mattaniah,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  He,  like  Eliakim  had 
to  change  his  name,  and  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  promise  given  in  xxiii.  5,  (?JpnS  nin'') 
assumed  that  of  'H^pIV-  This  sounds  like  mockery  when  we  read  the  actual  history  of  this 
king.  He  was  not  indeed  inaccessible  to  better  feelings,  and  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
so  barbarous  and  cruel  as  Jehoiakim,  but  he  was  weak,  and  from  dread  of  his  too  powerful  no- 
bles permitted  every  kind  of  transgression  of  the  laws  of  Jehovah  and  injustice  towards  His  pro- 
phet. The  whole  fanatical  national  party  of  the  Jews,  supported  by  a  number  of  false  prophets, 
united  to  induce  him  to  break  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxiii,  9),  and  an 
impulse  to  this  from  without  also  was  not  wanting.   In  Zedekiah's  fourth  year  ambassadors  came 
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from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  (Jer.  xxvii.)  to  consult  together  concerning  a 
united  revolt  against  the  Babylonian  rule.  Then  indeed  Jeremiah  appears  to  have  stayed  the  re- 
volt. The  same  year  Zedekiah  made  a  journey  to  Babylon  to  do  homage  (Jer.  li.  59sqq.),  on 
which  occasion  by  a  strange  turn  Jeremiah  gave  to  the  king's  marshall  his  great  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  that  he  might  read  it  to  his  master  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
sink  it  in  the  stream.  But  scarcely  had  the  Jews  received  intelligence  that  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
grandson  of  Neoho,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  589,  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Babylon 
than  they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  venture  on  a  revolt.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Quickly,  before  the  Egyptians  could  come  up,  he  appeared  with  his  army 
before  Jerusalem,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (B.  C.  588).  He  was  indeed  compelled  by  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  raise  the  siege,  but  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Egyptians, 
and  Jerusalem  was  at  once  invested  and  sorely  pressed.  After  being  devastated  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  city  was  taken  in  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah.  The  king  fled  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  but  was  overtaken  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,  and  after  his  children  and  the  captive  princes  of  Judah  had  been  slain  in  his 
presence,  his  eyes  were  put  out.  He  was  then  laden  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where 
he  remained  in  prison  till  his  death  (Jer.  lii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  7).  Yet  it  appears  that  towards 
the  end  his- imprisonment  was  less  rigorous,  and  that  he  was  honorably  interred  (Jer.  xxxiv.  1- 
5).  A  month  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  the  4th  month  of  the  9th  year  of  Zedekiah,  came 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  city  and  tem- 
ple to  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the  people  carried  away.  A  few  of  the  common  people  only 
remained  in  the  country,  over  whom  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  appointed  governor. 
Concerning  him  see  the  article  by  Oehlee  in  Herzoq's  Real-Enc,  IV.  S.  699.  To  his  care  Je- 
remiah, who  was  given  his  option,  and  preferred  to  remain  in  the  country,  was  committed.  Ge- 
daliah  was  however  soon  afterward  murdered  by  a  certain  Ishmael,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, at  the  instigation  of  Baalis,  King  of  Ammon.  The  remaining  Jews  feared  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  although  Jeremiah  promised  them  safety  and  exemption  from  punishment 
if  they  stayed  in  the  country,  they  removed  with  their  wives  and  children  and  whole  possessions 
to  Egypt,  whither  the  prophet  was  compelled  to  follow  them.  In  Egypt  they  appear  to  have 
settled  in  different  places  (xliv.  1)  and  to  have  continued  the  worship  of  the  queen  of  heaven 
(the  Moabitish  goddess,  Astarte,  see  on  vii.  18).  At  a  festival  of  this  deity,  for  which  all  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  assembled  in  Pathros  (upper'Egypt)  Jeremiah  for  the  last  time  raised  his  pro- 
phetic voice  in  warning  and  rebuke.  Prom  an  intimation  of  the  approaching  death  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  which  he  gave  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  prophetic  sign,  and  which  we  can  only  regard  as 
shortly  preceding  the  death  of  that  monarch,  we  may  infer  that  he  continued  his  prophetic  la- 
bors till  towards  the  year  B.  0.  570. 

If  now  we  survey  at  a  glance  the  whole  character  of  the  historical  position  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  placed,  we  see  in  him  the  herald  of  the  first  precursory  catastrophe  of  the  external  theocracy. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  also  a  mission  to  Babylon,  the  power  which  was  appointed,  after  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  to  engulf  the  theocracy,  and  thus  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  the  first  universal  mo- 
narchy. He  was  first  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  divine  mission  of  this  power  as  the  instrument 
of  judgment  on  the  theocracy,  and  then  to  announce  its  appointed  judgment,  after  a  brief  respite 
of  seventy  years,  and  the  redemption  of  the  theocracy.  This  he  could  do  only  in  the  form  of 
that  perspective  fore-shortening,  which  is  peculiar  to  prophetic  pictures  of  the  future,  and  which 
has  to  be  rectified  by  the  fulfilment.  Thus  we  may  say  that  Jeremiah  stands  at  that  epoch  in 
universal  history,  at  which  the  first  precursory  judgment  is  inflicted  by  worldly  power  on  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  here  he  has  to  announce  to  both  judgment  and  redemption ;  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  first  judgment  and  afterwards  redemption,  to  the  world  first  victory  and  glory,  but 
afterwards  judgment  (chaps.  1.  li.). 

i  2.    THE    PERSON   AND    MINISTET   OF   JEEEMIAH. 

The  name  IH'D'I]  (abbreviated  and  later  form  n;|^DT  xxvii.  1 ;  xxviii.  5,  10,  11,  15  ;  xxix.  1 ; 
Dan.  ix.  2)  is  not,  with  Jerome  and  many  since  (oomp.  Neumann,  Jer.  v.  Anat.  I.,  8.  8),  to  be 
derived  from  'H'  DT  a  rod.  D1'=Dn  with  the  meaning  of  elatio,  elalus,  Domini,  but  (accord- 
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ing  to  many  analogies  ITJi',  IT'IS'.  n''nni\  e^c.)  from  HDI,  and  the  only  possible  meaning  is 
Java  jack,  prqjieit,  dejieit  or  ejicii  (see  Hengstenberg,  Ohristology,  Edinb.  Transl.  II.  p.  362). 
It  is  probable,  as  Hengstenbeeg  supposes,  that  the  name  is  based  on  the  passage  Exod.  xv.  1 

T-  TT  :;  T~  T'T 

As  to  his  origin,  Jeremiah  is  called  (i.  1)  "a  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  priests  who  were  at  Ana- 
thoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin.''  Prom  this  it  is  seen  that  he  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  It  is 
possible,  but  cannot  be  proved,  that  his  father  was  the  same  with  that  high-priest  Hilkiah,  who, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Josiah,  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxii.  3  sq.),  as 
maintained  by  Clem.  Alex.,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Kimchi,  Ababbanbl,  Eiohhoen,  Von 
BoHLBN,  and  Umbeeit.  Gomp.  Neumann,  Gommeniar.  8.  16  sqq.  [Henderson  :  ''  The  opi- 
nion that  his  father,  Hilkiah,  was  the  high  priest  of  that  name  who  discovered  the  book  of  the 
law,  can  only  have  originated  in  the  identity  of  name ;  for  if  that  exalted  official  had  been  his 

father,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be  designated  by  the  appellative  vnjn  [H  JiH,  the  high  priest, 
or  at  least  \'i^^\},  the  priest,  by  way  of  eminence;  whereas,  he  is  merely  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  priests  who  resided  at  Anathoth." — S,  E.  A.] 

Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  our  prophet,  is  mentioned  Josh.  xxi.  28  ;  1  Kings  ii.  26  ;  Isa.  x. 
30  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  60  ;  Neh.  ii.  32.  In  the  Talmud  the  place  is  called  HJ^  in  which  we  may  per- 
ceive the  transition  to  the  present  Anata,  which,  according  to  Robinson  [Bibl.  Res.  II.  109, 
comp.  Zeitschr.f.  d.  K.  d.  Morgenl.  II.  S.  354  f.;  Tobleb,  Topog.  II.  S.  395;  Ritter  [Palestine, 
Gage's  Transl.  IV.  217 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.,  p.  212.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  II.  548. — S.  R.  A.]),  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  This 
agrees  pretty  accurately  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  [Onomast,  s.  v.)  and  of  Jerome  (on  i. 
1  ;  xi.  21  ;  xxxii.  7),  according  to  which  Anathoth  was  three  Roman  miles,  and  of  Josephus 
(Antiquities,  X.  7,  3),  according  to  which  it  was  twenty  Roman  stadia  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

According  to  i,  6,  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  while  still  young,  and  according 
to  i.  2  ;  XXV.  3,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  therefore  B.  C.  627.  This  was  the  time  in  which 
Josiah  had  commenced  his  work  of  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3),  and  also  that  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  Syria  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  was  impending.  Jeremiah 
thus  appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  chief  internal  and  external  enemies  of  the  theocracy,  ido- 
latry and  Assyria,  had  been  sensibly  checked.  Apparently  excellent  auspices  for  the  success  of 
his  ministry  !  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  book  we  do  not  find  the  trace  of  an  allusion  to 
these  two  circumstances.  From  xi.  21  it  is  probable  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  for  a  while  in  his 
native  place,  but  afterwards  we  find  him  fixed  in  Jerusalem,  where,  in  the  temple  [e.  g.,  vii.  2  ; 
xxvi.  1  sq.),  in  the  gates  of  the  city  (xvii.  19),  in  prison  (xxxii.  2),  in  the  king's  house  (xxii.  1  ; 
xxxvii.  17),  and  in  other  places  (xviii.  1  ;  xix.  1),  by  word,  by  writing  (xxix.  1  ;  xxxvi.  2),  and 
by  signs  (xviii.  1  ;  xix.  1 ;  xxvii.  2),  he  proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  first  twenty-two 
years  of  his  ministry  flow  by  without  any  special  personal  experiences,  and  the  quintessence 
only  of  his  life  at  that  time  is  preserved  in  the  earlier  prophetic  sections.  The  year  605-4  bow- 
ever  forms  a  turning  point  in  the  prophet's  career.  This  was  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish  and  the  succession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  throne,  two  facts  which  involve  a  new  epoch 
in  history,  the  founding  of  the  Babylonian  universal  monarchy,  and  its  subjugation  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy.  Jeremiah  had  long  before,  even  in  the  commencement  of  his  labors  (i.  13)  prophe- 
sied evil  to  the  theocracy  from  a  people  coming  from  the  north,  but  he  had  not  said  that  these 
people  were  the  Chaldeans.  It  has  been  much  debated  what  nation  Jeremiah  understood  by 
these  enemies  to  be  expected  from  the  north,  and  in  recent  times  the  view  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal that  tliey  were  the  Scythians  (see  Comm.  on  i.  14),  but  it  is  plain  that  the  prophet  did 
not  himself  know  the  name  of  the  enemies  announced  by  him.  If  he  knew,  why  should  he  not 
have  named  them  ?  He  names  them  first  in  that  most  important  prophetic  discourse  (ch.  xxv.), 
which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  central  to,  and  presenting  in  outline,  the  whole  of  his  prophe- 
cies. The  highly  important  events  of  that  year  had  manifestly  given  the  external  historical 
occasion  to  this  extension  of  the  prophet's  vision.     Although  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  invade 
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Judea  till  four  years  later,  yet  the  facts  of  his  victory  over  the  Egyptians  and  his  accession  to 
the  throne  furnished  to  the  prophet  sufficient  support  for  a  prophetic  programme,  which  he  pro- 
posed for  the  next  seventy  years,  and  which  ran  thus :  "  Since  ye,  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  to  whom  I  have  proclaimed  the  word  of  the  Lord  for  twenty-three  years  from  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  would  not  hear,  ye  shall  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  not  ye  only,  but  Egypt,  Uz,  the  Philistines,  the  Phcenioians,  Edom,  Moab,  Am- 
mon,  the  Arabians,  Elamites  and  Medes  (xxv.  19-25).  Resistance  to  this  instrument  of  God 
will  not  avail,  but  lead  to  greater  misery  (xxvii.  8).  Hence  the  only  remedy  for  entire  overthrow 
will  be  voluntary  submission.  Those  who  yield  wiU  at  least  be  allowed  to  inhabit  the  land  and 
cultivate  it  (xxvii.  11).  For  seventy  years  all  these  nations  will  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  king  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  will  themselves  be  visited 
(xxv.ll  sq.  with  xxvii.  7 ;  xxix.  11),  and  Israel  will  be  freed  from  their  dominion." 

This  IS  the  great  prophetic  programme  which  Jeremiah  proposed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  for  the  next  seventy  years ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  reckons  the  seventy  years  from  this 
epoch.  Though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so;  it  is  plain  from  this  circumstance  that  from  this 
moment  he  regards  the  supremacy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  as  a  fait 
accompli.  Though  it  was  not  so  outwardly,  it  was  so  according  to  the  inner  reality  known  only 
to  the  prophet.  To  him  the  victory  at  Carchemish  seemed  the  principle,  which,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  divine  purpose,  infallibly  involved  all  the  subsequent  successes  of  that  prince. 
Hence  it  was  settled  in  his  mind  that  from  the  moment  of  victory  at  Carchemish,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, if  not  de  facto,  yet  de  jure,  and  moreover  de  jure  divino,  was  lord  and  ruler  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  xxv.  11  sqq.     (See  the  Comm.  on  xxv.  1-11). 

In  the  same  year  Jeremiah  received  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  write  out  his  prophecies,  which 
is  evidence  that  his  prophetic  labors  were  about  to  close.     The  twenty-fifth  chapter  and  the 
chapters  pertaining  to  it  are  the  kernel  and  centre  of  his  prophecies.   Having  reached  this  point, 
they  were  ripe  and  ready  to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  final  assault  was 
to  be  made  on  the  hard  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  powerful  impression  of  all  the  discourses 
combined  into  a  single  whole  (xxxvi.  3,  7).   This  object  was  attained  with  respect  neither  to  the 
people  nor  their  leaders.     At  this  time  indeed  Jeremiah  had  many  patrons  among  the  princes, 
and  the  majority  seem  to  have  been  well  disposed  toward  him.     For  when,  after  hearing  the 
great  discourse  (oh.  vii. — x.),  priests,  prophets  and  people  threatened  Jeremiah  with  death,  the 
princes  brought  the  people  over  to  their  side,  and  took  the  prophet  into  their  protection  from  the 
priests  and  prophets  (xxvi.  8,  16).     And  when  the  existence  of  Jeremiah's  writing  was  commu- 
nicated to  Jehoiakim,  who,  according  to  xxvi.  22,  had,  before  this,  caused  the  prophet  Urijah  to 
be  brought  from  Egypt  and  executed,  the  princes  instructed  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  them- 
selves, without  doubt,  on  the  correct  presumption  that  the  king  would  cause  them  to  be  appre- 
hended.   After  reading  the  book,  the  king  did  indeed  give  the  order  for  their  apprehension,  "  but 
the  Lord  hid  them  "  (xxxvi.  26).     The  writing  and  reading  of  the  collected  discourses  passed 
over  without  the  desired  effect,  though  the  destruction  of  the  book  produced  a  slight  feeling  of 
respectful  awe  in  some  of  the  princes.     The  catastrophe  took  place.     Jehoiakim  and  Jehoia- 
chin  came  to  the  miserable  end  predicted.     Jeremiah's  period  of  suffering  began  in  the  reign  of 
the  feeble  Zedekiah.     The  princes  who  had  taken  him  under  their  protection  from  the  priests  and 
prophets,  now  appear  to  be  his  bitterest  enemies.     They  seem  to  have  regarded  his  constant  ex- 
hortation to  submit  to  the  Chaldeans  as  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  treasonable  (xxxviii. 
4).     DuNCKEE  (Oesch.  d.  Alterth.  I.  S.  831)  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  were  right.     But  he 
forgets  that  the  Jews  persevered  in  their  opposition  with  impenitent,  criminal  and  superstitious 
obstinacy  (vii.  4),  and  that  Jeremiah  rebuked  not  their  patriotism,  but  their  ungodliness.     Once 
indeed  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  enter  on  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  God,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  they  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  Hebrew 
slaves  (xxxiv.  8).     But  their  conscientiousness  was  only  apparent :   it  was  to  subserve  the  inte- 
rest of  defence,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  in- 
terest seemed  less  important,  the  emancipation  was  revoked.     About  this  time  Jeremiah  was  ap- 
prehended on  a  false  pretext  (xxxvii.  11),  beaten  and  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the  city  was 
taken.     The  king  indeed  was  compelled  repeatedly  to  seek  counsel  from  the  despised  and  hated 
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prophet  (xxxvii.  17;  xxxviii.  11  sq. ),  but  the  weak  monarch  could  accomplish  nothing  against 
the  will  of  his  nobles,  who  cherished  the  fiercest  resentment  toward  the  prophet  who  had  hum- 
bled so  severely  their  carnal  disposition  of  pride  and  stubbornness.  Since  Jeremiah,  even  in 
prison,  persisted  in  proclaiming  the  decree  of  the  Lord  that  Jerusalem  must  be  given  up  to  its 
enemies,  and  that  he  only  would  escape  with  his  life,  who  should  surrender  himself  to  the  Chal- 
deans, they  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit  full  of  slime,  from  which  he  was  rescued  only 
through  the  intercession  of  a  royal  eunuch,  Bbed-melech,  the  Cushite  (xxxviii.  1-13).  This  was 
the  lowest  point  in  the  personal  sufferings  of  Jeremiah.  How  fearful  they  were,  is  evident  from 
the  representation  of  ch.  xxxviii.,  which,  though  uncomplaining,  is  all  the  more  eloquent  from 
its  silence.  It  is  highly  significant  that  it  is  just  in  this  most  terrible  period  of  the  prophet's 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  theocracy, 
that  we  find  the  glorious  prophecy  of  The  Lord  oxje  Righteousness  (ch.  xxxiii.).  In  the 
deepest  affliction  the  Lord  here  also  bestows  the  highest  consolation. 

Finally,  in  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah  Jerusalem  was  taken.  There  seems  to  be  a  double 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  prophet  at  this  juncture.  According  to  xxxix.  11-14,  Jeremiah  ap- 
pears to  have  been  liberated  at  Jerusalem,  while  according  to  xl.  1  sqq.,  he  was  first  dragged  in 
chains  to  Kama  and  then  set  at  liberty.  Yet  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  for  if  after  he  had 
been  declared  free  by  the  commander  he  remained  among  the  people  (Dj?n  1]in3  3t2'.!I,  xxxix. 
14)  he  might  in  the  confusion  have  been  treated  like  the  rest  by  the  common  soldiers.  After 
his  liberation  Jeremiah  betook  himself  to  Mizpah,  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xl.  1-6),  but  the  latter  being  soon  after  murdered,  the  people  compelled  the 
prophet  to  accompany  them  to  Egypt,  although  he  had  most  emphatically  advised  against  their 
course,  as  displeasing  to  Jehovah  (xli.  17 ;  xliii.  7).  The  Jews  settled  first  in  Tahpanhes  [a 
strong  boundary-city  on  the  Tanitic  or  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile.  Hend.]  Here  and  again 
in  Pathros,  ten  years  later,  Egypt  heard  the  voice  of  the  prophet  admonishing  and  rebuking  his 
people  (xliii.  8-13;  xliv.).  This  is  the  last  that  we  learn  of  Jeremiah  from  biblical  sources. 
Further  we  have  only  traditions  concerning  him.  Neither  the  time,  place  nor  manner  of  his 
death  is  known.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  still 
alive  about  the  year  B,  C.  570  (see  J  1).  It  is  a  common  assumption  that  at  the  time  of  his 
call  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  he  was  twenty  years  old  (i.  6,  IJ^J),  so  that  in  586,  the  year 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  61,  and  16  years  after  was  77.  But  this  calculation,  resting  on 
a  mere  assumption,  is  only  problematic.  With  respect  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death, 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Romish  church  and  fixed  in  the 
Marlyrologium  Romanum  1  May,  is  that  he  was  stoned  by  the  people  at  Tahpanhes  (a  populo 
la^ndibus  obrutus  apud  Taphnas  oecubuit,  ibique  sepultus  est).  Comp.  Teetullian  iScorp.  8, 
colL  u.  Marcion,  6,  in  which  latter  passage  he  says  :  "  nulla  morie  virum  constat  neque  ceede  perem- 
tum,"  HiEKON.  adv.  Jovin  2,  37:  Epiphan.  Trtpl  rav  vpo(l>r)TL>v^  etc.  0pp.  II.,pag.  239.  Accord- 
ing to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Nebuchadnezzar  having  subdued  Egypt  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
reign,  took  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  with  him  to  Babylon  [Seder  Olam  Babba,  c.  26). 

Greatly  persecuted  during  his  life-time,  Jeremiah  was  as  greatly  honored  by  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen after  his  death.  It  was  natural  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  captivity  should 
become  in  an  eminent  degree  the  objects  of  reverence  and  study  to  the  captive  Jews.  Comp.  Dan. 
ix.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Ezra  i.  1.  The  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  the  captivity  were 
themselves  the  most  brilliant  justification  of  the  formerly  despised  and  hated  prophet.  As  it 
not  rarely  happens  in  such  cases,  a  complete  revolution  gradually  took  place  in  the  estimate  of 
the  prophet.  His  person  was  transfigured  into  a  purely  ideal  character ;  multitudes  of  marvel- 
lous legends  contributed  to  his  glorification  (2  Maoc.  ii.  1  ;  xv.  12-16.  Comp.  HBEZoa,  Beal- 
Enc.  VII.  8.  245)  and  to  his  countrymen  he  appeared  so  much  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets 
that  they  called  him  6  ■Kpo(j>f/T7ii  (in  which  sense  also  Deut.  xviii,  15  was  interpreted)  and  believed 
that  he  would  return  at  the  end  of  days.  Allusions  to  this  belief  are  found  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  John  i.  21 ;  coll.  vi.  14  ;  vii.  40.  Comp.  Wisd.  xlix.  6-8.— Caepzov, 
Introd.  P.  III.  0.  3,  ^  2;  Fabeicius,  Oodex pseudep.  V.  T.  p.  1110  sqq. ;  Beetholdt,,  O/wistoZ 
Jud.  I  15,  pp.  61-67  and  his  Mnl.  IV.  S.  1415  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Bibl.  Dogmatik,  g  197.— Con- 
cerning an  apocryphal  Jeremiah  in  the  Hebrew  language,  from  which  the  quotation   Matt. 
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xxvii.  9,  is  alleged  to  have  been  made,  see  Pabeic,  p.  1103,  etc.;  Heezog,  Real-Enc.  XII. 
8.  314.  For  a  very  full  synopsis  of  the  material  relating  to  this  subject,  see  Neumann,  Jer.  w. 
Anat  Eird.  I.  8.  67. — On  the  supposed  influence  of  Jeremiah  on  Grecian  philosophy,  see  espe- 
cially Ghisleeus,  In  proph.  Jerem.  Comment.  I.  Praef.  cap.  5. 

From  this  historical  sketch  it  may  be  perceived  under  what  difficult  external  conditions  Jere- 
miah had  to  exercise  his  prophetic  office.  If  we  compare  with  these  his  mental  constitution, 
the  task  appears  still  more  arduous.  By  nature  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition,  more  of  a 
John  than  a  Peter,  a  Baptist  or  an  Elijah,  he  had  yet  to  conduct  a  life  and  death  struggle  against 
powerful  and  imbittered  foes.  The  deep  degradation  of  his  people  in  the  carnal  lust  of  idolatry 
and  their  almost  inconceivable  presuming  on  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  race,  and  the  seemingly 
indestructible  safeguard  of  the  niil]  Spjn  (vii.  4),  and  in  consequence  their  stiff-necked  refusal 
to  obey  the  Lord's  command  to  submit  to  the  Chaldeans  as  the  only  means  of  escape — all  this 
Jeremiah  had  to  combat.  And  as  though  he  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the  enmity  of  his  own 
people  he  was  also  obliged  to  denounce,  with  threatening  words  and  signs,  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  on  foreign  nations  (chapters  xxv.,  xxvii. ;  xlvi.-li.).  Thus  on  all  sides  arose  fearful  hatred 
and  likewise  fearful  scorn  of  the  prophet,  who  on  his  part  was  impelled  by  no  other  motive  than 
a  most  hearty  love  for  his  people,  which  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  affliction  he  never  renounced 
(comp.  viii.  21  sq.),  on  which  account  he  is  called  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (pMSthjioi 
and  voXKi  irpoaEvxA/ievog  nepl  Toii  ?.aov  Kol  rrjg  dyia^  voXeag  (xv.  14),  and  by  GEEaOET  Nazianz. 
(Orat.  X.)  CTD|UJrai?«(TraTof  tuv  Trpofrpav.  Comp.  Ghislee,  Prsf.  Cap.  1.  His  life  was  exposed  to 
constant  danger,  his  honor  to  constant  insult  (xi.  21 ;  xx.  7-10 ;  xxxviii.  4 ;  Lam.  iii.  14).  Like  a 
second  Job  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  (xx.  15),  and  longs  to  be  free  from  the  office,  which 
he  accepted  only  with  fear  and  trembling  (xx.  9*).  But  the  consciousness  of  his  vocation  leaves 
him  no  rest.  "  But  it  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing  and  I  could  not."  Comp.  Heezog,  [Beal-Enc.  XVII.  8.  628,  634).  But  the 
Lord's  strength  was  mighty  in  his  weakness.  "  For  behold  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  de- 
fenced  city  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land"  (i.  18).  He  needed 
this  the  more  since  he  was  deprived  of  all  human  aid.  He  had  not  even  a  fellow-prophet  to 
stand  by  him,  at  least  not  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress.  For  of  the  prophets  contempo- 
rary with  him,  Zephaniah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Habakkuk  and  Urijah  (xxvi.  20)  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  that 
is,  in  the  first  and  calmer  period  of  his  miaistry.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  indeed  survived  with  him 
the  great  catastrophe,  but  they  lived  at  a  distance,  themselves  already  in  exile.  Jeremiah  could 
derive  no  support  from  them. 

It  has  been  correctly  inferred  from  xvi.  2  that  our  prophet  was  unmarried,  and  his  virginitas 
has  therefore  been  extolled,  especially  by  Jeeome,  in  his  Prxfatio  and  Comm.  on  chap,  xxiii. 
We  read  that  here  and  there  among  the  people,  and  in  earlier  times  among  the  princes  (xxvi. 
16,  24;  xxxvi.  19),  a  favorable  disposition  towards  him  was  manifested;  even  King  Zedekiah 
was  secretly  inclined  to  favor  him,  and  besides  these  he  may  have  had  many  friends,  as  Baruch 
(chap,  xlv.)  and  his  brother,  Seraiah  (li.  59),  the  royal  eunuch,  Ebedmelech  (xxxviii.  7  sq.),  and 
Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  with  his  son  Gedaliah  (xxvi.  24  ;  xxxix.  14 ;  xl.  5),  but  what  were 
these  to  the  hostility  with  which  he  was  persecuted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  proud  princes, 
prophets,  priests,  and  the  people  led  by  them  I  We  see  Jeremiah  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
that  great  catastrophe  which  forms  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  theo- 
cracy and  resisting  the  attacks  of  ungodly  power,  not  in  the  strength  of  natural  ability,  but 
wholly  in  the  strength  of  Him  who  had  chosen  him,  against  his  will,  to  the  prophetic  office. 
We  behold  here  "  the  servant  of  God,"  as  represented  in  the  sphere  of  a  prophet's  personality, 
on  the  highest  stage  of  his  Old  Testament  history.  He  was  the  type,  not  of  John  the  Baptist 
(as  Hengstenbeeg,  OhriBtol.  Eng.  Tr.  II.,  p.  362),  but  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  Himself.  I  do  not 
mean  this  in  the  sense  of  the  older  theologians  (comp.  Neum.  8.  28,  etc.,  and  Ghislee,  cap.  1, 
etc.  "  Jerem.  Christum  prsefiguravU  vitse  puritate,  innocentia,  sanctitate,  aerumnarum  perpessione, 

*  ISIDOE  of  Pelusium  has  therefore  correctly  styled  him,  iro\«iraWo-TaTos  rSiv  npoifiriTuiv  (Epistt.  Lib.  I.,  Bpist.  298> 
Comp.  GoisLfiS. 
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consignatione  doctrinx  sum  per  proprii  sanguinis  effusionem")  for  the  points  of  resemblance 
which  they  trace  are  not  specific,  but  in  the  sense  that  Jeremiah  and  Christ  stand  at  two  cor- 
responding epochs  in  history,  as  their  divine  witnesses  and  heralds,  their  inner  resemblance 
being  also  manifested  outwardly,  as  when  (xi.  19)  Jeremiah  calls  himself  a  sheep  brought  to  the 
slaughter,  when  he  weeps  over  Jerusalem  (xi.  1 ;  xiii.  17 ;  xiv.  17),  and  when  again  our  Lord, 
at  the  crowning  point  of  His  life,  utters  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  xxii.,  the  composition  of 
which  by  Jeremiah  is  opposed  by  nothing  but  the  superscription.  Comp.  also  H'illeb,  Neuei 
System  aUer  Vorbilder  J.  Ohristi,  1858,  8.  522. 

I  3.    THE  LITERAEY  CHARACTEB  OP  JEEEMIAH. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  person  and  official  work  are  fully  reflected  in  the  literary  character  of 
our  prophet.  Jeremiah  as  an  author  is  like  a  brazen  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  like  soft  wax. 
Brazen,  since  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  alter  the  tenor  of  his  proclamation  ;  but 
soft,  in  that  we  feel  that  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and  broken  heart  has  given  utterance  to 
these  powerful  words.  His  style  is  wanting  in  the  noble,  bold  conciseness  and  concentration 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  older  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  His  periods  are  long,  the 
development  verbose.  Even  when  he  quotes  the  language  of  others,  he  does  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  robbed  of  all  that  is  harsh  or  incisive,  and  moulded  over,  as  it  were,  into  a  milder  form. 
"  Ssepius  complura  epitheia  adduntur  et  difficiliora  vel  audadora  aut  fusius  explicanlur  aut  for- 
mis  astaie  Jeremise  usitalioribus  receptis  in  speciem  leviorem  abeunt,"  says  Kuepee  [Jer.  libr.  ss. 
inierpr.,  p.  xiv.).  The  same  peculiarity  is  displayed  in  the  prophet's  logic.  While  he  maintains 
his  fundamental  thoughts  with  such  undeviating  monotony  that  the  contents  of  his  discourses 
seem  almost  meagre,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  such  luxuriance  in  the  development  that  the 
unity  and  the  conseoutiveness  of  the  thoughts  seem  to  suffer.  For  one  is  not  deduced  logically 
from  another,  but  we  see,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  tableaux  pass  before  us,  of  which  each  presents 
the  same  stage  and  the  same  persons,  but  in  the  most  various  groupings  (see  my  work  Der 
Froph.  Jer.  u.  Bab.  8.  32,  etc.].  This  peculiarity  of  his  logic  refutes  the  objection  which  has 
been  made  and  constantly  repeated,  that  Jeremiah  springs  analogically  from  one  thing  to  another 
[^^  non  ad  cerium  quendam  ordinem  res  dispositae  sunt  et  descriptse,  sed  libere  ab  una  sententia 
transitur  ad  alteram,"  Matieee).  The  transitions  are  frequently  abrupt,  but  there  is  still  a 
logical  progression,  and  the  repetitions  are  a  necessary  feature  of  the  tableauesque  style.  There 
is,  however,  another  kind  of  repetition  very  frequent  in  Jeremiah : — he  not  only  quotes  himself 
very  often  (there  is  a  table  of  these  self-quotations  in  my  work,  8.  128,  etc.),  but  he  likes  also  to 
introduce  the  sayings  of  others.  Jeremiah  is  especially  at  home  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  most 
of  all  in  Deuteronomy.  (Comp.  Kuepee,  ut  supra,  and  Koniq,  Alitest.  Studien  2  Theil:  das 
Deuteronomium  u.  d.  Prophet  Jeremia).  It  is  on  account  of  this  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  that  he  has  been  reproached  with  a  want  of  originality  (see  Knobel,  Prophetismus  der 
Hebrseer  II.,  8.  367).  But  this  is  as  true  as  that  he  was  deficient  in  poetry.  In  power  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  Isaiah.  But  he  is  not  wanting  in  originality,  for  who  could  say  that  he  has 
himself  produced  nothing  or  only  an  insignificant  amount?  To  lose  himself  in  his  predecessors  is 
necessary  even  for  the  most  original  author.  As  to  a  deficiency  in  poetry  I  point  to  Umbeeit 
who  says  [PraU.  Comm.  8.  XV.) :  "The  most  spiritual  and  therefore  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
desert  and  of  suffering  is  certainly  Jeremiah.  But  we  have  maintained  yet  more  than  this 
having  boldly  asserted  that  of  all  the  prophets  his  genius  is  the  most  poetical."  I  fully  sub- 
scribe to  this  judgment.  For  assuredly  universal  sympathy  and  deep  and  pure  emotion  are  the 
qualities  of  a  poet,  and  we  undoubtedly  find  these  elements  of  poetic  inspiration,  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  the  finely-strung  nature  of  Jeremiah.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  caused  his  emo- 
tions to  be  predominantly  sad,  hence  in  the  whole  range  of  human  composition  there  is  scarcely 
a  poetical  expression  of  sorrow  so  thrilling  as  that  of  this  prophet  (viii.  23,  Ung.  Bib.  ix.  1)  ■ 
"  0  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people."  Umbeeit  remarks  {8.  XIV.,  etc.)  that 
these  words  form  the  portrait  of  the  prophet,  and  Bendemann,  in  painting  his  celebrated  pic- 
ture, seems  really  to  have  had  this  passage  especially  in  view. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  form,  Jeremiah,  though  not  discarding  art  altogether,  has  far  less 
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polish  than  Isaiah.  Jeeome  refers  to  this  in  his  Pr^faiio :  "Jeremias  propheta  sermone  quidem 
apud  Uebrseos  Isaia  ei  Hosia  et  quihusdam  aliis  prophetis  videtur  esse  rusiicior  Sed  sensibus 
par  est,  quippe  qui  eodem  spiriiu  prophetaverii.  Porro  simpliciias  ehquii  a  loco  ei,  in  quo  naius 
est,  accidil.  Fail  enim  Anatotites."  This  charge  of  rusticity  has,  however,  been  exaggerated 
Let  us  also  regard  the  counter-testimony  in  the  word  "  sensibus  par  est,"  and  vfhich  is  given 
still  more  strongly  m  expressions  like  that  of  Sixtus  Senensis  (in  Ghisier.  Kap.  III.,  etc  ) 
••sermone  qiadem  mcidto  et pmne  subrusiico,  sed  sensuum  majestati  sublimo"  ~^-aA  of  Cunjlus 
(De  rep.  Hebr.  III.  7),  "Jeremias  omnis  majeslas  podia  in  verborum  negleclu  est,  adeo  ilium 
de^cet  rustica  dtciio."  Finally,  in  respect  to  language,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  influence  of 
t^he  Aramaic  idiom  on  Jeremiah  may  be  detected,  but  not  in  the  degree  usually  supposed. 
Comp.  Knobel,  Jeremias  Ohaldaizans  dissert.  Vratisl.,  1831 ;  Habveeniok,  Einl.  I.  1,  S. 
231  sq.;  Staehblin,  Spez.  Einl.  in  die  kan.  Bach,  des  A.  T.,  S.  279  sq  ;  comp.  Umbeeit,  S 
XV.  Anm.,  etc.  if  i    • 
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1.  Concerning  its  origin,  the  book  itself  gives  us  some,  but  not  complete,  information.  Ac- 
cording to  xxxvi.  2,  Jeremiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  dictated  to  Baruch  the  discourses 
which  had  then  been  delivered.  In  the'  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  9)  the  writing  was 
finished  and  publicly  read.  Jehoiakim  burned  it,  upon  which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
re- write  it,  and  this  time  it  was  severer  than  before.  This  writing  consisted  of  prophecies  which 
had  been  spoken  in  denunciation  and  threatening  against  Israel.  Historical  and  consolatory 
passages,  with  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  were  excluded.  This  is  clear  both  from  the 
object  of  the  writing  (comp.  Comm.  on  xxxvi.  7),  and  the  fate  to  which  Jehoiakim  consigned  it 
(xxxvi.  23).  When  the  second  transcription  was  finished,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  evident 
from  i.  3,  "  It  came  [the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah]  unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
Zedekiah,  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive  in  the  fifth  month,"  that  it  was  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  deportation  of  the  people.  For  the  superscription,  i.  1-3,  is  suita- 
ble only  for  a  writing  which  contains  nothing  of  later  date  than  the  period  mentioned.  But  the 
book  does  contain  prophecies  relating  to  the  time  subsequent  to  this  epoch,  which  even  pertain 
to  the  residence  of  the  prophet  in  Egypt  toward  the  close  of  his  Ufe.  If  now  it  is  possible  that 
Jeremiah,  during  the  two  months  that  he  spent  with  Qedaliah  in  Mizpah  (comp.  on  i.  2  sq.),  or 
perhaps  still  better  (on  account  of  the  allusions  to  the  journey  to  Egypt  in  li.  16,  36),  on  the  way 
to  Egypt,  or  in  Egypt  itself,  continued  the  writing  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the 
time  mentioned  in  i.  3,  and  concluded  it,  it  follows  that  this  writing  forms  the  main  body  of  the 
book,  written  and  edited  by  the  prophet  himself,  to  which  the  superscription,  i.  1-3,  refers.  The 
subsequent  portions  of  the  book,  though  the  genuine  pioduction  of  Jeremiah,  were  added 
by  a  later  editor,  who  did  not  venture  to  alter  the  original  title,  though  it  was  no  longer 
suitable. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  present  form  and  arrangement  are  not  those  of 
Jeremiah,  for  he  would  certainly  have  given  the  whole  a  title  corresponding  to  its  contents.  Some 
other  circumstances,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  also  favor  this  view. 

2.  As  to  the  arrangement  or  plan  of  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  it  has  been  accused  of  endless 
confusion,*  and  the  most  various  theories  have  been  broached  to  account  for  this  confusion. 
Compare,  to  name  only  the  most  eminent,  Eichhoen,  in  the  Repert.  fur  biblische  u.  morgenldnd. 
Lit.  Th.  1,  8.  141 ;  Einleit.  III.  8.  157,  etc.;  Bbetholdt,  Einl.  IV.  8.  1457;  Movees,  De  ut- 
riusque  recendonis  vatic.  Jer.  indole  et  origine.  Hamb.,  1837 ;  Hitzig,  Comm.,  8.  XII.  ff.;  then 
the  attempts  of  Ewald,  Umbeeit  (in  their  commentaries),  Haeteeniok  (Einl.  II.  2,  8.  206 
if.),  Keil  (who  follows  Habveeniok;  almost  entirely,  Einl.,  8.  252  S.),  Schmiedee  (in  Gee- 
lach's  Bibelwerk),  Staehelin  (on  the  principle  at  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  deutsch  morgenl.  Oesellsch,  1849;  Heft  2  and  3,  8.  216  fif.;  and  in 

*  Even  Luther  (Preface  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah)  says :  "  We  often  find  some  of  the  first  part  in  the  following  chapter, 
which  happened  before  that  in  the  previous  chapter,  which  looks  as  though  Jeremiah  did  not  arrange  these  books  himself, 
but  that  they  were  composed  piecemeal  from  his  discourses,  and  compiled  in  a  book.  We  must  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
-he  order,  or  allow  the  want  of  order  to  hinder  us." 
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his  8-pez.  EM.  in  die  Tcan.  Biicher  des  A.  T.,  1862,  S.  260  ff.) ;  Neumann  {Oomm.  8.  81  ff.  and 
S.  III.  ff.).  In  my  opinion,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  represented,  but  a  reasonable  arrangement 
will  at  once  present  itself,  if  we  only  take  the  following  points  into  consideration.  1.  In  gene- 
ral, the  principle  of  chronological  order  is  followed,  but  admitting,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  order 
of  subjects,  which  is  sometimes  suggested  by  external  occasions  (comp.  ch.  xxi.  1-7).  2.  With 
respect  to  the  chronological  order  in  particular,  we  have  a  safe  guide  in  the  fact  that  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  viz.,  before  the  battle  of  Carohemish  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  accession 
to  the  throne,  Jeremiah  never  mentions  the  latter  or  the  Chaldeans,  while  after  this  time  he 
presents  them  constantly  in  all  his  discourses  as  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  instrument  of  His 
judgments  on  Israel  and  the  nations.  Until  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  Assyria 
was  at  war  with  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  it  was  undecided  which  of  the  three  would  ob- 
tain the  supremacy.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  the  star  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  rose  above  the  horizon  like  an  all-prevailing  sun.  Jeremiah  now  knew  definitely 
that  the  people  coming  from  the  North  (i.  13,  etc.)  were  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  he  could  no  longer  speak  to  the  people  without  counselling  submission  as  the  only  means  of 
safety.  I  think,  then,  that  I  may  lay  down  this  canon  distinctly,  that  all  parts  of  the^book  in 
which  the  threatening  enemies  are  spoken  of  generally,  without  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
the  Chaldeans,  belong  to  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  viz.,  before  the  time  re- 
presented in  ch.  XXV.  as  that  of  Jeremiah's  first  acquaintance  with  them  ;  while  all  the  portions  in 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  are  named  belong  to  the  subsequent  period ;  so  that 
a  passage  which  mentions  the  Chaldeans  and  is  yet  dated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim (ch.  xxvii.),  may  be  safely  regarded  as  bearing  a  false  superscription,  as  likewise  one  that  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  does  not  mention  the  Chaldeans  (xlix.  34  sqq.).  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  Hebrew  recension,  omitting  chapters  i.  and  lii.  as  introduction 
and  conclusion,  falls  into  two  principal  divisions  :  1.  The  portions  relating  to  the  theocracy  (ch. 
ii. — xlv.).  2.  The  prophecies  against  the  nations  (ch.  xlvi. — li.).  Chapter  xlv.,  the  promise  given 
to  the  writer  of  the  book,  the  faithful  Baruch,  is  to  be  regarded  (as  it  is  by  Keil)  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  first  division.  To  attach  this  chapter  to  the  second  division,  as  Haeveenick  does, 
is  entirely  unsuitable.  The  first  division  may  evidently  be  divided  again  into  two  subdivisions, 
the  collection  of  discourses,  with  appendices,  ch.  ii. — xxxv.,  and  the  historical  portions,  ch. 
XXX  vi. — xliv.  In  speaking  of  a  collection  of  discourses,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  arranger  of  the  book,  we  must  not  always  \inderstand  by  a  discourse  one 
which  forms  a  rhetorical  unit,  but  also  a  complexus  of  rhetorical  and  historical  passages,  if  in  its 
fundamental  thought,  its  form  or  its  chronology,  it  presents  a  connected  whole.  In  this  sense  our 
collection  contains  eleven  (or  ten)  discourses,  the  beginning  of  each  of  which  is  designated  by  a 
superscription  (comp.  iii.  6;  vii.  1;  xi.  1,  etc.).  The  first  two  pertain  to  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(ch.  ii.  and  iii. — vi.).  It  is  natural  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  proportionally  smallest  amount 
of  matter  should  be  committed  to  writing,  so  that  in  the  passages  mentioned,  especially  in  ch.  ii. 
only  the  quintessence  of  the  discourses  of  the  earliest  period  is  given.  The  third  discourse  per- 
tains to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (ch.  vii. — x.).  These  two,  ch.  iii. — vi.  and  ch.  vii. — x.,  are  dis- 
tinguished from   the  rest  by  their  length,  and  may  therefore,  with  ch.  xxv.,  which  is  inferior  in 

length,  but  far  superior  in  importance,  be  designated  as  the  principal  discourses.     Ch.  xi. xiii. 

which  also  pertain  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  have  a  common  title,  but  only  ch.  xi.  and  xii.  form 
a  rhetorical  whole.  For  ch.  xiii.  is  entirely  independent,  though  of  the  same  date  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  on  account  of  its  brevity,  added  as  an  appendix.  The  fifth  discourse,  though  some- 
what inferior  to  the  second  and  third,  is  still  one  of  the  most  important.  It  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  passage  xvii.  19-27  is  related  to  the  fifth  discourse  as 
oh.  xiii.  to  the  fourth.  I  regret  that  by  an  oversight  I  have  not  designated  them  in  the  same 
way  in  the  text.  The  seventh  discourse  is  an  account  of  two  symbolical  occurrences,  to  which 
is  appended  that  of  a  personal  experience  and  the  outburst  of  feeling  thus  occasioned.  Although 
these  occurrences  belong  to  different  periods,  before  and  after  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  thev 
are  brought  together  because  both  symbols  are  derived  from  pottery  and  on  account  of  the  unity 
of  the  subjects.  All  is  here  brought  into  connection  which  the  prophet  spoie  at  different  times 
against  the  false  shepherds  of  the  people  (kings  and  prophets),     The  opening  passage  (xxi.  1-7) 
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though  in  general,  as  oratio  contra  regem,  not  altogether  unsuitable  for  this  place,  is  doubtless 
placed  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  name  Pashur,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  preceding, 
The  transitional  words  (xxi.  11-14)  seem  also  to  be  a  fragment  which  is  subjoined  here  not  alto- 
gether appropriately.  But  in  what  follows  we  have  a  well-ordered  series  of  denunciations 
against  the  evil  kings  of  Judah.  The  first,  in  which  no  name  is  mentioned,  seems  to  stand  first 
as  a  collective  admonition,  though  the  king  addressed  in  ver.  2  can  be  no  other  than  Jehoiakim 
(xxii.  1-9).  The  second  is  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoahaz.  It  is  of  earlier  date 
than  that  which  precedes  it,  and  is  evidently  an  interpolation  (xxii.  10-12).  The  third  is  di- 
rected against  Jehoiakim  by  name  (xxii.  13-23).  The  fourth  relates  to  Jehoiachin  (xxii.  24-30). 
As  a  foil  to  these  dark  pictures  of  the  kings  of  the  present,  the  prophet,  by  an  antithesi.'i  remind- 
ing us  of  ch.  iii.,  gives  us  a  bright  picture  of  the  King  of  the  Messianic  future  (xxiii.  1-8).  The 
second  part  of  the  main  discourse  (xxiii.  9-40)  is  an  earnest  rebuke  of  the  false  prophets.  The 
conclusion  is  formed  by  ch.  xxiv.,  a  vision  which  the  prophet  had  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and 
which  is  added  here  evidently  in  order  that  the  fourth  bad  king  Jeremiah  had  lived  to  see  might 
not  fail  to  receive  his  appropriate  denunciation.  The  ninth  discourse  is  that  highly  important 
one  which  Jeremiah  pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  after  the  great  catastrophe 
which  made  an  epoch  in  the  prophet's  ministry,  the  battle  of  Carchemish  and  the  succession  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  To  this  are  attached  a  series  of  three  historical  appendices,  of  which  the  first 
falls  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  second  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  third 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  preceding.  All  three  appendices,  however,  relate  to  the  conflict  of  the 
true  prophet  (it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Jeremiah  is  called  N'3Jn  for  the  first  time  in 
XXV.  2)  with  the  false  prophets.  Here  also  is  a  pre-arranged  antithesis.  Ch.  xxvi.  standing  be- 
fore ch.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  has  a  clear  chronological  basis,  while  ch.  xxix.,  which  in  time  is  some- 
what earlier  than  ch.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  coming  after  them,  has  a  topical  basis,  since  thus  the 
prophet's  conflict  with  the  false  prophets  at  home  is  first  shown,  and  then  his  conflict  with  those 
at  a  distance.  The  tenth  passage  occupies  an  independent  130,  viz.,  the  book  of  consolation, 
which  consists  of  two  discourses,  with  a  double  appendix.  Ch.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  originally  written 
specially,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  first  writing,  ch.  xxxvi.  2-10,  form  a  rhetorical  unit,  certainly 
contemporary  with  ch.  iii. — vi.,  and  therefore  pertaining  to  the  reigti  of  Josiah.  The  second 
consolatory  discourse  consists  of  two  separate  passages,  which,  however,  are  most  closely  con- 
nected. The  first  relates  to  the  purchase  of  a  field  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  Jeremiah 
made  while  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  aSliction.  The  second 
is  connected  with  the  demolition  of  many  houses  in  Jerusalem  for  defensive  purposes.  On  this 
double,  gloomy  background  the  prophet  presents  the  most  glorious  Messianic  salvation.  It  is 
not,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  connected  discourse ;  in  ch,  xxxii.  we  have  first  the  account  of  the 
purchase  of  land,  then  the  prayer  expressing  the  prophet's  astonishment,  then  the  Lord's  con- 
solatory promises.  Ch.  xxxiii.  is,  however,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  connected  prophetic  dis- 
course. 

This  book  of  consolation  is  followed  in  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xsxv.  by  a  double  appendix,  the  se- 
cond half  of  which  (xxxiv.  8 — xxxv.  19)  itself  consists  of  two  independent  parts.  The  short 
passage  xxxiv.  1-7  is  only  a  more  exact  account  of  the  occurrence  narrated  in  xxxii.  1-5,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  therefore  refers  only  to 
the  contents  of  chaps,  xxxii,  and  xxxiii.  The  two  facts  however  which  are  related  in  xxxiv.  8- 
22,  and  xxxv.  1-19,  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  whole  collection.  For  they  show 
by  a  striking  example,  the  accomplished  but  immediately  revoked  emancipation  of  the  Hebrew 
slaves,  how  entirely  indisposed  the  people  of  Israel  were  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  God, 
while  a  contrast  to  this  shameful  disobedience  is  given  in  the  example  of  affecting  obedience  af- 
forded by  the  Rechabites  to  the  command  of  their  earthly  progenitor.  We  thus  see  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  by  no  means  without  plan,  and  may  in  general  have  been  made  by  the  prophet 
himself.  Only  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  xxi.  1-7  for  the  sake  of  the  name  Pashur,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  heterogeneous  passage  xxi.  11-14  in  this  place,  seem  to  betray  a  different  hand. 

With  chap  xxxvi.  begins  the  second  subdivision  of  the  first  main  division.  Historical  pas- 
sages follow  each  other  in  chronological  order,  which  have  for  their  subject  partly  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  prophet,  and  partly  the  history  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  theocracy  in  gene- 
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ral.     There  is  no  difficulty  tiere.     Chap,  xlv.,  as  already  remarked,  is  an  appendix  to  the  firsi 
main  division.     The  second  part  contains  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  in  an  order  to 
which  there  is  nothing  to  object  (xlvi.— li.).     Chap.  lii.  finally  forms  the  conclusion,  which  is  not 
from  the  prophet  himself. 
The  following  table  may  serve  to  facilitate  a  review : 

I.  THE  INTRODUCTION,  CHAP.  I. 
II.  FIRST   DIVISION,    CHAPS.  II.— XLIV. 

PASSAGES   EELATING   TO    THE   THEOCRACY,    WITH    AN    APPENDIX.    CHAP.    XLT. 
A.    PIEST    SUBDIVISION. 

The  collection  of -discourses,  chaps,  ii.-xxxiii. 
With  appendices,  Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 

1.  First  discourse,  chap,  ii. 

2.  Second  discourse,  chaps,  iii. — vi. 

3.  Third  discourse,  chaps,  vii. — x. 

4.  Fourth  discourse,  chaps,  xi.  and  sii.  with  appendix,  chap.  xiii. 

5.  Fifth  discourse,  chaps,  xiv. — xvii.  18. 

6.  Sixth  discourse,  chap.  xvii.  19-27. 

7.  Seventh  discourse,  chaps,  xviii. — xx.  (the  symbols  taken  from  pottery). 

8.  Eighth  discourse,  chaps,  xxi. — xxiv. 

9.  Ninth  discourse,  chap.  xxv.     With  three  appendices,  chaps  xxvi. — xxix. 

10.  The  book  of  consolation,  consisting  of 

a.  the  tenth  discourse,  chaps,  xxx.  and  xxxi. 

b.  the  eleventh  discourse,  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.     With  an  appendix,  chap. 

xxxiv.  1-7. 

11.  Historical  appendix  to  the  collection — the  disobedience  of  Israel  offset  by  the  obedience 

of  the  Rechabites,  chaps,  xxxiv.  8 — xxxv.  19. 

B,    SECOND   SUBDIVISION. 

Historical  presentation  of  the  most  important  events  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the 
close  of  the  prophet's  ministry,  chaps,  xxxvi. — xliv. 

1.  Events  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  chaps,  xxxvi. — xxxviii. 

2.  Events  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  chaps,  xxxix. — xliv. 

Appendix  to  First  Division,  ch.  xlv.     The  promise  made  to  Baruch. 
III.   SECOND  DIVISION. 

THE    PEOPHECIES   AGAINST    FOEEIGN    NATIONS.      CHAPS.    XLVI. — LI. 

1.  Against  Egypt,  I.,  chap.  xlvi.  2-12. 

2.  Against  Egypt,  II.,  chap.  xlvi.  13-26.     With  an  appendix,  chap.  xlvi.  27-28. 

3.  Against  the  Philistines,  chap,  xlvii. 

4.  Against  Moab,  chap,  xlviii. 

5.  Against  Ammon,  chap.  xlix.  1-6. 

6.  Against  Edom,  chap.  xlix.  7-22. 

7.  Against  Damascus,  chap.  xlix.  23-27. 

8.  Against  the  Arabians,  chap.  xlix.  28-33. 

9.  Against  Elam,  chap.  xlix.  34-39. 
10.  Against  Babylon,  chap.  1.  li. 

IV.   CONCLUSION,  CHAP.  LII. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  Masoretic  text  to  the  Alexandrian  translation.  It  may  here  be  pre- 
mised that  Jeremiah,  closing  his  labors  and  probably  his  life  in  Egypt,  was  on  this  account  espe- 
cially honored  by  the  Jews  residing  there.  They  regarded  him  as  peculiarly  their  own,  the 
Egyptian  prophet.     (Comp.  Ohron.  Pasch.  p,  156 ;   Fabricius,  in  the  Cod.  pseudepigr.  V.  T.  p 
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1108;  Apocr.  N.  T.  p.  1111 ;  Haeveenick,  Einl.  I.  1,  8.  45,  II.  2,  8.  259;  Herzog,  Real-Enc. 
VII.  S.  255.)  He  waa  therefore  diligently  studied,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Pabeioius  says: 
"Codices  grsecse  versionis  jam privala  quorundam  Apooryphis  se  delectaniium  studio  interpolati, 
jam  librariorum  oscitaniia  inanei  fraudi  beaio  Martyri  fuerunt."  The  difference  between  our 
Masoretic  text  and  the  Alexandrian  version  is  twofold — in  matter  and  in  form.  The  former  ex- 
tends through  the  whple  book,  and  consists  of  innumerable  discrepancies,  which  sometimes  af- 
fect single  letters,  syllables  and  words,  sometimes  whole  verses.  The  difference  in  form  consists 
in  a  different  arrangement  from  xxv.  15  onwards,  the  LXX.  introducing  here  (but  in  a  different 
sequence)  the  prophecies  against  the  nations,  so  that  all  in  the  Hebrew  text  from  xxv.  15  to  ch. 
xlv.  is  deferred  to  make  room  for  these  prophecies,  and  since  in  the  LXX.  these  extend  from 
xxv.  15  to  ch.  xxxi.  it  follows  that  what  in  the  Hebrew  is  from  xxv.  15  to  oh.  xlv.  is  in  the  Greek 
ch.  xxxi. — li.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  LXX.  does  not  treat  ch.  xlv.  of  the  Hebrew  as 
an  independent  chapter,  but  as  part  of  ch.  li. — vers.  31-35.  The  following  little  table  will  exhi- 
bit the  discrepancies  more  clearly  : 


LXX. 

Masor, 

xxv.  15  sqq. 

The  pr: 

ophecy  against 

Elam, 

xlix.  34  sqq. 

xxvi. 

i( 

u 

Egypt, 

xlvi. 

xxvii.  28. 

t( 

(( 

Babylon, 

1.— li. 

xxix.  1-7. 

li 

(( 

the  Philistines. 

xlvii.  1-7. 

xxix.  7-22. 

U 

if 

Edom, 

xlix.  7-22. 

XXX.  1-5. 

it 

a 

Ammon, 

xlix.  1-6. 

xxx.  6-11. 

it 

ti 

Kedar, 

xlix.  28-33. 

XXX.  12-16. 

tt 

It 

Damascus, 

xlix.  23-27. 

xxxi. 

it 

ti 

Moab, 

xlviii. 

xxxii. 

, 

, 

xxv.  15-38. 

xxxiii. — li. 

, 

, 

, 

xxvi, — xlv. 

lii. 

, 

, 

, 

hi. 

I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  these  two  kinds  of  difference  were  to  be  judged  alike,  and  were 
to  be  traced,  not  to  a  divergence  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  but  entirely  to  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or 
caprice  of  the  editor.  I  have  now  changed  my  view  in  so  far  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  case 
is  not  the  same  with  the  difference  in  form  as  with  that  in  matter.  The  different  order  is  cer- 
tainly founded  on  a  divergence  in  the  Hebrew  originals.  If  we  had  no  other  testimony  to  this 
than  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  so  far  as  this  is  the  conscious  and  intended  production  of  its  author, 
this  testimony  would  certainly  be  worthless.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  text  is  itself  a 
witness,  and  secondly,  we  have  in  the  LXX.  an  involuntary  and  impartial  testimony.  I  believe 
that  in  the  Comm.  on  xxv.  12-14  ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xlix.  34,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations,  I  have  furnished  proof  that  these  verses  (xxv.  12-14)  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence in  their  immediate  vicinity  of  the  D.'Un  S^  "130  or  rather  that  ch.  xxv.  belongs  to  this 
130.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  peculiar  expression  ra  A'Mfi.  at  the  close  of  xxv.  13  (LXX.), 
and  the  absence  of  xxvii.  1  in  the  LXX.,  with  the  strange  chronology  of  xlix.  34,  are  evidence  that 
the  prophecies  against  the  nations  must  at  one  time  have  had  their  place  immediately  after  ch. 
xxv.  and  before  ck.  xxvii.  This  to.  AiM/i  shows  that  the  superscription  of  the  prophecies 
against  Elam  originally  read  like  the  rest,  xlvi.  2 ;  xlviii.  1 ;  xlix.  1,  7,  23,  28,  ClV;;'?.  The  pe- 
culiar postscript  to  the  prophecy  in  the  LXX.,  however,  which  is  no  other  than  the  missing 
verse  xxvii.  1,  proves  that  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  an  original  text  before  him  in  which 
the  prophecies  against  the  nations  stood  before  oh.  xxvii.,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  prophecy 
against  Elam  was  the  last,  as  at  present  in  the  Masoretic  text.  But  how  is  it  that  the  present  Ma- 
soretic text  of  the  prophecies  against  Elam  no  longer  bears  the  old  simple  inscription  QTi)l  but 
likewise  the  words  transposed  from  xxvii.  1  ?     I  beheve  that  it  can  be  explained  only  in  this 

^ay ^that  two  originals  were  before  the  Alexandrian  translator,  of  which  one  had  the  prophecies 

against  the  nations  in  the  old  place;  the  other  agreed  with  the  present  Masoretic  recension.  The 
translator  must  have  been  guided  by  both.   He  adhered  to  the  older  recension  so  far  as  to  retain 
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its  arrangement  on  the  whole  (altering  only  the  sequence  of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  in 
detail).  From  this  he  adopted  the  position  of  oh.  xxvii.  ver.  1  immediately  after  the  prophecy 
against  Elam,  while  from  the  later  text  he  took  the  Trcpi  Alld/j.  [Cn^^~ii^  Hebr.).  The  mis- 
placement of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  must  therefore  have  taken  place  before  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Alexandrian  version.  Its  originator  must  have  first  overlooked  xxvii.  1,  and 
then  altered  it  into  an  inscription  for  the  prophecy  against  Elam,  and  he  must  also  have  put  ch. 
xxvi.  in  its  present  place.  Since  in  the  LXX.  the  superscription  of  ch.  xxvii.  is  still  wanting, 
it  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  it  was  wanting  in  the  later  Hebrew  copy  of  the  translator. 
The  present  verse,  xxvii.  1,  of  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the  wrong  name  of  Jehoiakim,  would  then 
be  a  later  supplement.     On  the  occasion  of  this  error,  comp.  remarks  on  xxvii.  1. 

As  to  the  diilerenoe  in  matter  between  the  Alexandrian  version  and  the  Hebrew  text,  I  still 
retain  the  conviction  which  I  expressed  in  my  work,  Der  proph.  Jer.  u.  Bah.,  and  in  Heezog, 
Beal-Enc.  VI.  8.  488,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  discrepancies  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
a  difference  in  the  original  text,  but  by  the  caprice,  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  translator. 
Proof  of  this  in  detail  may  be  seen  in  the  earlier  editions  of  De  Wette's  Introduction,  in  Kuepee, 
Jer.  lihr.  ss.  interpr.  atque  vindex,  p.  177  ;  in  Haeveenice,  Mnl.  II.  2,  S.  250 ;  in  Wichel- 
HAUS,  De  Jeremix  versione  Alexandrina,  1847,  p.  67 ;  in  my  work,  Jer.  u.  Bah.  S.  86  ;  but  es- 
pecially in  Geap.  {Commentar.  S.  XL.  sqq.),  who,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  thoroughly  impartial 
and  careful  investigation,  has  brought  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  LXX.  still  adduced  in  the  later  edition  of  Bleek's  Emleitung  (1865,  S.  491)  possess  no  va- 
lidity. 

4.  The  integrity  of  the  text  has  been  relatively  but  little  questioned.  With  respect  to  some 
passages,  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  interpolation.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following:  x.  1-16;  xv.  11-14;  xxv.  12-14;  xxx.  23,  24;  xxxix.  1-14;  H.  15-19.  Ch.  lii. 
even  according  to  the  editor,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  follows  from  the 
statement  in  li.  64,  "  Thus  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah."  I  formerly  regarded  the  passage  \.  43-46 
as  also  interpolated,  but,  on  closer  examination,  am  convinced  of  the  erroneousness  of  this  view. 
In  reference  to  other  passages  (especially  ch.  xxx. — xxxiii.  1.  li.),  on  renewed  investigation,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authenticity.  Though  Jeremiah  was  one  of  the  most  read  of  the 
prophets,  his  text  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  on  the  whole,  pure  and  unadulterated. 

5.  The  book  of  Jeremiah  occupies  in  the  Canon  the  second  place  among  the  major  prophets, 
after  Isaiah  and  before  Ezekiel.  This  position,  being  the  historical  one,  is  the  most  natural. 
Melito,  of  Sardis,  and  Oeigen  (in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  IV.  26  and  VI.  25)  in  their  lists  of  the 
Jewish  canon  make  Jeremiah  follow  Isaiah,  though  between  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  former 
inserts  the  twelve  minor  prophets  and  Daniel,  the  latter  (omitting  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
altogether)  only  Daniel.  But  according  to  the  Talmud,  ( Tractate  Baha  baira  Fol.  14,  b)  the 
order  was  : — Begum  lihri,  Jeremias,  Ezechiel,  Jesajas,  duodecim  prophetarum  volumen.  And 
Elias  Levita  (in  Masoret  hannnasoret  Brsef.  III.)  testifies  that  this  is  the  order  in  the  Ger- 
man and  French  MSS.  This  Talmudic  divergence  from  the  natural  order  appears  to  have  a 
genuine  Talmudic  reason.  Since  Jeremiah  treats  only  of  desolatio,  Ezekiel  first  of  desolatio  and 
then  of  consolatio,  Isaiah  only  of  consolatio,  they  wished,  as  the  tract  Baba  baira  informs  us  to 
connect  desolationem  cum  desolalione  and  consolatAonem  cum  consolatione.  For  further  particu- 
lars see  Eosenmuellee,  ScJiol.  Froleg.  in  Jerem.  p.  27  ;  Heezog,  Real-Enc.  VII.  8.  253 ; 
Neumann,  Comm.  Einl.  8.  10;  Delitzsch,  Cormn.  zu  Jes.  8.  XXII. 

I  5.    LITEEATTJEE. 

Of  the  church-fathers  Theodoeet  and  Epheem  Syeus  wrote  complete  commentaries  on  Jere- 
miah. A  commentary  by  the  latter  in  Syriac  is  still  extant  [Tom.  II.  of  the  Roman  Edition 
of  Petetts  Benedictus,  1740).  Jeeome  commented  on  the  first  thirty-three  chapters  only. 
From  Oeigen  we  have  only  homilies.  The  edition  of  Lommatzsoh  gives  nineteen  in  Greek 
two  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Jeeome  and  some  fragments.  According  to  Cassiodoeus  (Lib. 
Inst.  Div.  cap.  III.)  there  were  forty-five  homilies,  which  were  also  known  to  Rhabanus  Mau- 
ETJS  (according  to  a  passage  in  his  Brsef  at.  in  Jerem.).     Comp.  Lommatzsch,  Brolegg.  in  Tom. 
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XV.,  of  his  edition.     Ghislbbus  gives  a  catena  of  the  Greek  and  Latm  fathers  in  his  commen- 
tary, of  which  hereafter. 

Of  Rabbinical  commentaries  the  principal  are  those  of  Easchi,  David  Kimchi,  Abaebanei 
and  Solomon  ben  Melech. 

There  are  Eoman  Catholic  commentaries  by  Rhabands  Maueus,  Rupeet  von  Deutz, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Albeettis  Magnus;  by  Joachim  Ploeis,  Comm.  in  ■/«?-.,  Venice,  1525,  and 
Cologne,  1577  (comp.  Qibsbleb,  [Church  History,  Philada.  Ed.  IL,  p.  300],  etc.,  etc.,  and  Neandee, 
[Boston,  Tr.  IV.  p.  291]) ;  Fbanc.  Ziohemius,  Cologne,  1659 ;  Heotob  Pintus,  Leyden,  1561, 
1584  and  1590 :  Andeeas  Capella,  Tarracona,  1586 ;  Pethus  Figueiro,  Leyden,  1598 ; 
Cheistof.  KB  Casteo  (Jesuit),  Paris,  1609  ;  Casp.  Sanctius  (Jesuit),  Leyden,  1618 :  Bbned. 
Mandina,  In  pr.  Jer.  expositiones.  Neap.,  1620 ;  Michael  Ghislbeus,  In  Jer.  Commentarii 
mm  catena  PP.  grmcorum  et  comm.  in  Lamentl.  et  Baruch,  Leyden,  1623.  (This  is  the  most  com- 
plete commentary,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  patristic  learning,  that  we  have  on  Teremiah, 
but  heavy  and  with  a  Romish  bias ;  comp.  Pabeic,  Bibliolh.  gr.  ed.  Harl.  Ill,  p.  734). 

By  Protestant  theologians  we  have  the  following  commentaries : — Zwingli,  Complanatio 
Jeremise,  Ziirioh,  1531,  ete;  Maet.  Bucbb,  Complanationes  Jer.  proph.,  Ziirioh,  1531;  Oeco- 
LAMPADius,  In  Jereiniam  proph.  comment,  libri  tres,  Strasburg,  1533 ;  Buqenhagbn,  Adnola- 
iiones  in  Jerem.,  Wittenberg,  1546 ;  Calvin,  Prselectiones  in  Jerem.,  Geneva,  1563,  etc.  (notes, 
of  lectures) ;  Victoein  Strigel,  Condones  Jeremise  proph.  ad  ebr.  veritatem  recognitm,  etc. 
Leipzig,  1566 ;  Lucas  Osiandbe,  Jes.  Jer.  et  Thr.  Jerem.,  Ttibingen,  1578  ;  Hugo  Broughton, 
Comment,  in  Jerevi.  prophetiam  et  Lamentationes,  Geneva,  1606;  Amandus  Polanus  (Prof,  in 
Basle),  Comment,  in  Jerem.  et  exegesis  in  Threnos,  Basle,  1608;  Piscatoe,  Herborn,  1614; 
JoH.  HuLSEMANN,  In  Jerem.  et  Threnos  com,menl.  posthumus,  etc.,  Eudolstadt,  1663 ;  Joh. 
FoESTBE,  Comment,  in  Proph.  Jeremiam.,  "Wittenb.,  1672  and  1699 ;  See.  Schmidt,  Comm.  in 
librum  prophetiarum  Jeremise,  Strasburg,  1885 ;  Jacob  Alting  (Prof,  in  Groningen,  ob.,  1697), 
Comment,  in  Jerem.  Amsterdam,  1688;  Elbeet  Nooedbeck  (Pastor  in  Workum),  Bekoopit 
Uitlegginge  van  de  prophetie  Jeremie,  Franeker,  1701 ;  J.  Feiedrich  Buescher,  Versuch  einer 
kurzen  Erldnterung  des  propheten  Jeremid,  etc.,  with  a  preface  by  Che.  A.  Crusius,  Leipzig, 
1756  ;  Hermann  Venema,  Comment,  ad  librum  prophetiarum  Jeremise,  Leuwarden,  1765 ; 
Christ.  Gottfe.  Struenseb,  Neue  Ueberselzung  der  Weissagung  Jeremise,  etc.,  Halberstadt, 
1777;  (the  last  volume  of  Struensbb's  Translations  of  the  Prophets);  Joh.  Dav.  Michaelis, 
Observationes philolog .  et  crit.  in  Jeremise  vaticinia  et  Threnos,  ed.  Schleussner,  Gottingen,  1793  ; 
Christ.  Pe.  Schkuerbr,  Observationes  ad  vaticinia  Jeremise,  Tiibingen,  1793  to  1794 ;  A.  Fr. 
W.  Leistb,  Observationes  in  vatt.  Jer.  aliquot  locos,  Gottingen,  1794,  and  extended  in  Pott  and 
EUPEETI,  Sylloge  Commentt.  Theologg,  Vol.  IL,  Helmst.,  1801 ;  PIenslee,  Bemerkungen  uher 
Stellen  in  Jerem.  Weiss.,  Leipzig,  1805  ;  Eichhoen,  Die  heir.  Propheten,  1816-19 ;  Gaab,  J.  F. 
(Prelate  in  Tubingen),  Erkldrung  schwererer  Stellen  in  den  Weissagungen  Jeremia's,  Tiibingen, 
1824;  Taconis  Rooed^,  Commentarii  in  aliquot  Jeremise  loca,  Groningen,  1824;  Dahlee, 
Jeremie  traduit  sur  le  texte  original,  acoompagni  de  notes,  Strasburg,  1825 ;  Rosenmuellee, 
Scholien,  1826;  Mauebe,  1833;  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes,  1840;  Hitzig  (part 
of  his  Kurzgefassle  exeget.  Uandbuch  ilher  das  A.  T.),  1841,  2te  Aufl.  1866  ;  and  his  Die  Proph. 
Buch.  des  A.  T.  ubersetzt,  Leipzig,  1854 ;  Umbeeit,  Prahtischer  Oommentar,  1842 ;  Wilhelm 
Neumann,  Jeremias  von  Anatot,  die  Weissag.  und  Klagelieder  ausgelegt,  Leipzig,  1856-8 ;  .Gael 
Heinrich  Geaf,  Prof,  in  the  Landeschule  at  Meissen,  Der  Proph.  Jeremia  erkldrt,  Leipzig, 
1862 ;  Ernst  Mbibe,  Prof,  in  Tubingen,  Die  proph.  Biicher  des  A.  T.  ubersetzt  und  erldutert, 
Stuttgard,  1863.  Comp.  with  respect  to  the  literature,  Caepzov,  Introd.  ad  V.  Test.,  edit.  III. 
p.  169  sqq. ;  Db  Wette,  Mnl  6  Aufl.  8.  298 ;  Rosenmuellee,  Scholien  I.  S.  32. 

[Works  in  English : — Will.  Lowth,  Commentary  upon  the  Prophecy  and  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  London,  1718 ;  Benj.  Blatnet,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations ;  A  new  translation 
with  notes,  etc.,  Edinb.,  2d  ed.,  1810 ;  Translation  of  Calvin's  Commentary,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1850;  Hendbeson,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  etc.,  London,  1851,  Andover,  1868; 
NoYBS,  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  Boston,  4th  ed.,  1808 ;  Davidson,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,   London,   1863;  Ch.  Woedswoeth,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations  and 
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Ezekiel,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  London,  1869 ;  H.  Cowles,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentatioiis, 
with  Notes,  New  York,  1869.— S,  E.  A.] 

The  following  works  may  serve  as  critical  aids  and  for  the  exhibition  of  the  prophet's  charac- 
ter : — Dr.  Mich.  Webee,  Iniempestiva  leciionis  emendandse  cura  e  Jeremia  illustrata  (4  Fro- 
qramme),  Wittenb.,  1785,  '88  and  '94;  J.  Andr.  Mich.  Nagel,  Dissert  in  var.  lectt.  25  capp. 
prioruni  Jer.  ex.  duohus  Codd.  MSS.  hebr.  desumtas,  Altorf,  1772 ;  JoH.  Jac.  Guilchee,  Ob- 
servv.  critics  in  qusedam  Jer.  loca.  in  the  Symbolis  Haganis,  CI.  I ;  G.  L.  Spohn,  Jer.  vates  e 
versione  Judseorum  Alex,  emendatus,  Leipzig,  1824 ;  Ktjepee,  Jeremias  libr.  Sacrorum  interpres 
atque  vindex,  Berlin,  1837 ;  Movees,  De  utriusque  recensionis  vatl.  Jer.  indole  et  origine,  Ham- 
burg, 1837  ;  KosTEE,  Die  Prophelen  des  A.  u.  N.  B.,  Leipzig,  1838 ;  J.  L.  Konig,  Alttest  Studien, 
2  Heft,  das  Deuteronomium  u.  d.  Proph.  Jeremia,  Berlin,  1839 ;  Eodigee,  Art.  "  Jeremia  "  in 
Ersch,  u.  Oruber's  Encykl.,  Sect.  II.,  Bd.,  15;  Gaspaei,  Jer.  ein  Zeuge  f.  d.  Aechtheit  v.  Jes. 
34,  etc.,  in  der  Zeitschr.  f.  L/uth.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1843 ;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jer.  versione  Alex- 
andrina,  Halle,  1847;  Naegelsbach,  Der  Prophet  Jeremias  und  Babylon,  Erlangen,  1850; 
Idem.  Art.  "  Jeremia"  in  Hbezog's  Real-Enc;  Niembybe,  Oharakteristik  der  Bibel,  Bd.  V.  S. 
472;  Eoos,  Fuss-stapfen  des  Glaubens  Abrahams,  edited  by  W.  F.  Eoos,  1838,  II.,  S.  281  ff. ; 
Sack,  Apologetik,  8.  272,  £f. ;  Henqstenbeeg,  Christologie,  Aufl.  II.,  Bd.  II.,  8.  399  ff. ;  E. 
Meiee,  Gesch.,  d.poet.  Nat-Lit.  der  Hebr.,  1856,  8.  385  ff. ;  Eeinke,  Die  Messian.  Weissagun- 
gen  bei  den  grossen  und  Meinen  Proph.  d.  A.  B.,  Giessen,  1859-61  ;  A.  Kohlbb,  Die  WirJc- 
samheit  des  Pr.  Jer.  wdhrend  des  Verfalls  des  jiid.  8taats,  in  Beweiss  des  Glaubens.  [A.  P. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  2d  series,  2d  Ed.,  London,  1866  ;  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews, 
Vol.  I.,  London,  1863;  IsAAO  Tayloe,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  pp.  277,  8,  New  York,  1863  ; 
The  Articles  in  Smith's  and  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopxdias. — S.  E.  A.] 

The  following  practical  works  may  also  be  mentioned : — Heine.  Bullingee,  In  Jer.  Ser- 
monem  primum  (6  primis  capp.  eomprehensuvi)  condones  26,  Zurich,  1557 ;  Nik.  Ludw. 
Count  Zinzendoef,  Jeremias  ein  Prediger  der  Gerechtigkdt  ["  Jeremiah,  A  Preacher  of  Eight- 
eousness"]  reprinted  from  the  second  edition,  Berlin,  1830 ;  Hbim  and  Hoffmann,  i)ie  vier 
grossen  Propheten  erbaulich  ausgelegt  axis  den  Schriften  der  Reformaioren,  Stuttgard,  1839  ; 
Biblische  Summarien  (known  under  the  name  of  "  Wurtembergische  8ummarien"),  newly 
edited  by  the  Christian  Union  in  North  Germany,  Halle,  1848 ;  J.  .Diedeich,  Die  Propheten 
Jeremia  und  Ezechiel  kurz  erkldrt,  Neu-Euppin,  1863 ;  E.  Hochstettee,  Zwblf  Gleichnisse 
aus  dem  Propheten  Jere7nia,  Kirahheim  U.  T.,  1865^  [Mauejcb,  The  Prophets  and  Kinos  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Cambridge,  1863 ;  and  the  commentaries  of  T.  Scott  .and  Matthew  Heney. 
— S.  E.  A.] 

I  may  also  mention  the  peculiar,  long-vanished  Literature  of  a  branch  of  the  theoloqia  pro- 
phetica,  which  set  itself  to  the  task  of  proving  the  Locos  Communes  of  dogmatic  theology  by 
the  prophets.  This  was  done  either  by  naming  the  locos  contained  in  each  passage,  at  the  close 
of  it  (thus  See.  Schmidt,  in  his  commentary,  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  evolves  two  locos 
from  almost  every  verse)  ;  or  by  arranging  the  prophetic  utterances  according  to  the  scheme  of 
the  dogmatic  loci.  Thus  ex.  gr.  Philip  Hailbeunner  (Prof,  in  Lauingen)  in  his  work,  "  Jer. 
proph.  monumenta  in  locos  communes  theologicos  digesta,"  Lauingen,  1586,  enumerates  28  locos 
comprising  under  each  the  appropriate  passages  from  the  prophet  in  a  Latin  translation.  The 
same  course  is  taken  by  Joh.  Heinrich  Majus,  Prof,  in  Giessen,  who,  besides  a  Theoloqia 
prophetica  ex  seleclionibus  V.  T.  oraculis  secundum  seriem  looorum  theolog.  dispositis  Frank- 
fort, a.  M.  1710,  edited  a  similarly  composed  Theologia  Davidis,  Theologia  Jesajana  and  Theo- 
logia  Jeremiana  (the  complete  title  is:  Theol.  Jeremiana  ex  Jeremias  vaticiniis  et  lameiitalioni- 
bus  juxta  articulos  fidei  ordine  per  theses  collecta,  Disput.  Eesp.  Bened.  Henr  Thering 
Giessen,  1703).  "  ' 
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1.  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter  I. 

1.   The  Superscription. 

I.  1-3* 

1  The  -words  of  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  [one]  of  the  priests  that  were  [LXX., 

2  dwelt]  in  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  To  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  came  [was  communicated]'  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon, 

3  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  It  came  also  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem 
captive  in  the  fifth  month. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

*  [The  text  of  the  common  English  Veroion  will  be  retained  in  the  prose  portions  of  the  book,  with  occasional  corrections 
nicluded  m  brackets ;  but  a  new  rendering  of  the  poetical  portions  will  be  given,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  German 
and  English  Versions  with  the  Hebrew. — S.  R.  A.] 

1  Ver.  2. — [Henderson  :  was  communicated.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  -w-ords  of  Jeremiah  .  .  .  Ben. 
jamin.     We  find  a  similar  commencement  in  the 
prophetical  book  of  Amos  (i.  1)  and  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (i.  1).     Etymologically  "■'  "'131  might 
certainly    be     rendered     historia    Jeremise    (De 
Wettb),  compare  '131   1/}''  so  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  xi.'  41 ;  xiv.  19,  29,  etc.). 
Since,  however,  this  book  is  not  historic,  but  pro- 
phetic, since  the  prophet's  work  consisted  essen- 
tially in   preaching,  since   the  other  prophetic 
books    bear    inscriptions    denoting    discourses 
C-*  131,  V.'iOTi)  or  visions  (pIH),  and  since  finally 
the  historical  narratives  contained  in  the  book 
are  also  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (so  Starke,  adh. 
I.),  it  is  more  correct  to  take  '131  in  the  sense 
of  "  words,"  which  it  certainly  has  in  Song  of 
Sol.  i.  1.    Concerning  the  name,  origin  and  birth- 
place of  the  prophet,  see  the  Introduction.     Be- 
sides Jeremiah  (and  Nathan,  1  Kings  iv.  5,  Vide 
Tholuok,  Die  Proph.  undihre  Weiss.  S.  20,  u.  82), 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (i.  3 ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  X.  5, 
1),  and   most  probably  Zechariah   (i.  1;  comp. 
KoHLER,  Sacharja,  S.  9),  were  of  sacerdotal  ori- 
gin.    No  special  traces  of  his  priestly  descent 


are  found  in  the  book  of  our  prophet,  unless  we 
reckon  as  such  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Law,  especially  Deuteronomy,  of  which  the  ex- 
position will  furnish  proofs  in  great  number. 

Vers.  2  and  3.  To  whom  ....  in  the  fifth 
month.  The  subject  of  came  in  ver.  3  is  word 
of  Jehovah,  repeated  from  ver.  2.  Che.  B.  Mi- 
OHAELis  falsely  renders  in  the  Hallesche  Bibel  : 
idemque  etiam  fuit  propheta.  As  regards  the  chro- 
nological statements  in  vers.  2  and  3,  it  should 
first  be  noticed  that  the  two  kings  Jehoahaz  and 
Jehoiakim  are  passed  over,  without  doubt  because 
each  of  them  reigned  only  three  months.  Since  Je- 
remiah labored  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
consequently  eighteen  years  under  Josiah,  and 
eleven  years  each  under  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah, 
he  ministered  altogether,  including  the  six 
months  under  the  two  kings  omitted,  forty  years 
in  the  midst  of  the  theocracy.  How  long  after- 
wards he  labored,  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  certainty.  Comp.  Introduction  and  remarks 
on  xliv.  29.  Since  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  con- 
tains not  only  those  words  of  Jehovah  which  were 
communicated  to  the  prophet  before  the  fifth 
month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  but 
others  of  later  date  (ch.  xl. — xliv.),  this  inscrip- 
tion does  not  comport  with  its  present  extent. 
According  to  xxxvi.  32,  in  place  of  the  writing 
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destroyed  by  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah  prepared  ano- 
ther, which  was  twice  as  large  as  the  first.  When 
he  completed  the  second  roll,  we  are  not  told. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth 
month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah 
remained  more  than  two  months  longer  in  the 
country  (comp.  xli.  1;  xlii.  7).  During  this 
time,  or  perhaps  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt 
(comp.  renis.  on  ii.  18,  36),  he  may  have  conti- 
nued his  writing  till  the  time  mentioned,  and 
provided  it  with  the  present  inscription,  vers. 
1-3.  Comp.  EwALD,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  II. 
S.  15.  We  have  the  contents  of  this  writing  in 
our  present  book,  though  not  in  the  same  order. 
On  this  point  see  the  Introduction. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 
Oeiqen,  in  his  first  homily  on  Jeremiah,  re- 


gards the  chronological  statements  of  the  inscrip- 
tion as  a  proof  of  the  long-sufiferiug  of  God.  He 
says,  \  3,  "God  had  pronounced  judgment 
against  Jerusalem  for  its  sins,  and  it  was  con- 
demned to  captivity.  But  as  the  time  approaches, 
the  compassionate  God  sends  this  prophet  under 
the  third  king  before  the  captivity.  For  the 
long-suffering  God  wished  to  grant  them  a  re- 
spite, and  Jeremiah  was  to  prophesy,  so  to  speak, 
the  day  before  the  captivity,  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  cap- 
tivity might  be  removed."  ["Dr.  Lightfoot 
observes  that  as  Mosea  was  so  long  with  the 
people  as  a  teacher  in  the  wilderness,  till  they 
entered  into  their  own  land,  Jeremiah  was  so 
long  to  their  own  land  a  teacher  before  they 
went  into  the  wilderness  of  the  heathen."  M. 
Henrt.— S.  B.  A.] 


2.   The  Call  of  the  Prophet  by  Word  and  Vision  (i.  4-19). 

a.  His  choice,  call  and  aggressive  destinaiioa 

Chap.  I.  4-10. 

4,  5  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me/  saying,  Before  I 
formed  thee  in  the  belly"  I  knew  thee ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
womb  I  sanctified  [separated]  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations. 

6  Then  said  I  [But  I  said],  Ah,^  Lord  God  !  [Jehovah]  behold,  I  cannot  speak :  for 

7  I  am  a  child.  But  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Say  not,  I  am  a  child :  for 
thou  shalt  go  to'  all  that  [wherever]  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  command 

8  thee  thou  shalt  speak.     Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces  :  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver 

9  thee,  saith  the  Lord    [Jehovah].     Then  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  put   forth  his  hand 
10  and  touched  my  mouth.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me.   Behold,  I  have 

put  my  words  into  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and 
over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down  [extirpate  and  extermmate]  and 
to  destroy  and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMIVLATICAL. 

1  Ver.  4.— Cod.  1092,  De  Rossi,  Cod.  D.  Moac,  LXX.,  Vatic,  Theodoret  in  Cod.  Monac,  Orioen,  read  rSx,  misled  by 
the  previous  context. 

2  Ver.  6.— Since  tlie  3d  pers.  maso.  imperf.  of  a  strong  verb  with  the  suiSx  ?[  requires  the  short  o  in  the  last  root-syllable 

(EwiLD,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  §261,  b),  the  Masoretes,  deriving  IIISN  from  •\^\  read  HISX  with  the  marginal  note  <•[  TjT 

But  tlie  form  comes  from  IITf  (with  the  meaning  "  to  form,"  Exod.  xxxii.  11 ;  1  Kings  vii.  16),  and  the  Chethibh  is  therofn™ 
to  bo  pronounced  ^"l^yx.  tucioioio 

-1  Ver.  6.~LXX.  o  oiv  (Sea-jrora  Kvpie),  which  SPOEN  supposes  to  hare  arisen  from  £  by  the  fault  of  the  transcriber  ■  but 
from  the  peculiarity  of  this  translation,  which  would  presuppose  a  derivative  from  ri'IH  (Bxod.  iii.  li),  we  may  judge  It  to 
have  been  the  original.  , 

i  Ver.  7.— The  preposition  ^]J  might  not  unfitly  in  this  connection  be  rendered  "against  "  (Madeer),  yet  elsewhere  Sy 
«fti-r  ^jSn  differs  little  in  meaning  from  Sn,  1  Sam.  xv.  20 ;  ii.  11 ;  comp.  Neh.  vi.  17  and  rems.  on  x.  1. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  5.  Before  I  formed  thee  ....  to  the 
nationn.  Observe  the  progress  of  thought  in 
the  three  clauses  of  this  verse  —  1.  Before  I 
formed  thee,  I  knew  thee :  the  Divine  idea  in  eter- 
nity lies  back  of  the  creative  act  in  time.   Comp. 


Ps.  cxxxix.  15.  2.  Before  thou  earnest  forth  from 
the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee  :  the  instrument  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  Divine  idea  is  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  service.  Comp.  Isa.  xlv 
4  ;  xlix.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  15 ;  Rom.  1.  1 ;  Gal.  1.  15  • 
Luke  i.  15.  3.  I  ordained  thee  »,  prophet  to  the 
nations :  it  la  expressly  atated  in  what  this  sa- 
cred service  consists :  Jeremiah  is  to  proclaim 
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the  word  of  the  Lord  as  a  prophet,  not  to  one 
nation  only,  but  to  the  nations  generally. 

Ver.  6.  Then  said  I I  am  a  child. 

Jeremiah  perceives  directly  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  this  Divine  commission.  He  therefore 
pleads  his  inability  to  speak  on  account  of  his 
youth.  By  a  similar  plea  Moses  seeks  to  escape 
the  Divine  legation,  Exod.  iii.  11;  iv.  10,  13; 
but  Jonah  flees  from  before  the  Lord,  i.  3. — Many 
expositors  suppose  that  Jeremiah  was  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  no  definite  age  is  desig- 
nated by  I^J.  The  Rabbins  understand  by  the 
term  a  boy  to  his  fourteenth  year.  See  Bcxtorf, 
Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  sub  voce.  Maureb  more  cor- 
rectly concludes  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
prophet's  ministry  (vers.  2  and  3,  coll.  xl.  1  ; 
xliii.  8),  that  he  could  not  then  have  passed  his 
twenty-fifth  year. 

Ver.  7.  But  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  say- 
not  .  .  .  thou  shalt  speak.  Jehovah  rebuts 
the  objection  of  Jeremiah  at  the  outset,  not  by 
the  promise  of  His  assistance,  but  by  a  categori- 
cal declaration  of  His  will.  He  is  to  go  where  he 
is  sent,  and  speak  what  he  is  commanded.  73  in 
itself  might  be  taken  in  a  personal  sense  [irpdc 
ndvTag,  LXX.).  But  since  the  following  13  DX 
is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  neuter,  and  as  the 
neutral  signification,  being  the  more  general,  in- 
cludes the   other,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred 

^wherever.  We  should  also  expect  DH  wj?.  after 
the  verb,  and  from  its  absence  conclude  that 
inN  is  intended  for  an  adverb  of  place=whither 
(Zech.  vi.  10). 

Ver.  8.  Be  not  afraid  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
Their  faces  refers  to  the  persons  indicated 
impUcite  in  the  word  -wherever,  ver.  7.  Here 
first  the  Lord  removes  Jeremiah's  scruples  by  the 
promise  of  His  protection  and  assistance.  So 
with  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  12 ;  iv.  15 ;  comp.  Ezek. 
ii.  6;  Josh.  i.  5;  vii.  9;  Judges  vi.  16;  Matth. 
X.  18-20;  xsviii.  20;  Luke  xxi.  17  ;  Acts  xviii. 
9,  10. 

Ver.  9.  Then  Jehovah  put  forth  his  hand 
....  into  thy  mouth.  The  opposition  of  the 
prophet  is  now  broken  down.  The  Lord  was  too 
strong  for  him.  Comp.  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  10. — 
So  the  Lord  now  proceeds  to  the  solemn  act  of 
inauguration.  In  this  we  distinguish  two  points : 
(a)  the  communication  of  the  necessary  ability, 
ver.  9 ;  (A)  the  conferring  of  the  commission  and 
privileges  of  the  oifice.  Both  indicate  a  vigorous 
offensive  attitude  of  the  prophet,  which  corre- 
sponds to  an  equally  strong  defensive  position, 
vers.  18and  19.  The  first  consists  in  the  symbo- 
lical act  of  touching  the  lips.  We  call  this  act 
symbolical  in  so  far  as  the  touching  of  the  lips 
and  the  words  spoken  were  the  visible  and  audi- 
ble manifestation  of  d  still  deeper  spiritual 
transaction.  The  Lord  cannot  literally  have 
put  His  words  in  the  prophet's  mouth :  He  can 
only  have  given  him  the  charism  of  which  the 
words  were  the  necessary  result.  "AUacius  oris 
signum  est  notans  efficaciam  spiritus  sancti,  quippe 
qui  digitus  Dei  sit,  aperims  labia  ministrorum 
verbi,  Ps.  li.  13,  14,  17;  Luc.  xxi.  15"  (Foesteb). 
The  transaction  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
historical  objective  fact,  though  occurring  out- 
side the  sphere  of  physical  or  bodily  life,  and 


therefore  as  ev  wevjiaTi,  or  a  vision.  Comp. 
Dreohsler  on  Isa.  vi.  7.  We  thus  avoid  a  dou- 
ble error.  First,  that  which  apprehends  the 
transaction  as  purely  subjective  :  "as  the  mo- 
ment when  the  presentiment  first  flashed  clearly 
through  the  soul  of  Jeremiah,  that  his  prophetic 
calling  was  of  Divine  appointment "  (Ewald, 
Die  Proph.  des  A.  B.  II.  S.  26).  Secondly,  that 
according  to  which  the  transaction  took  place 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  or  corporeal  existence. 
So  Starke,  who,  actually  says  that  the  "  Son  of 
God,  in  pre-intimation  of  His  blessed  incarna- 
tion, appeared  to  Jeremiah  in  a  human  form." 
— ^This  touching  of  the  lips  occurs  several  times, 
but  always  with  a  different  meaning.  In  Isa.  vi. 
6  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expiation,  in  Dan.  x.  16 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening.  Here  in  Jere- 
miah it  is  the  outward  form  of  inspiratio  [i/j.- 
■KvevaiQ).  For  the  expression  "I  have  put  my 
word  in  thy  mouth"  (comp.  almost  the  same  ex- 
pression in  Isaiah  li.  16)  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
explanation  of  the  act  of  touching  the  lips,  on  the 
other  the  designation  of  that  operation  on  the 
human  spirit  by  virtue  of  which  "holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  From  the  following  verse 
moreover  we  perceive  that  the  prophet  was  pre- 
pared not  only  for  speaking,  but  for  acting,  or, 
that  his  words  were  to  be  at  the  same  time  deeds, 
real  exhibitions  of  power. 

Ver.  10.  See,  I  have  this  day  .  .  to  build 
and  to  plant.  These  words  represent  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  act  of  inauguration,  the  confer- 
ring of  authority  and  of  the  commission.  Au- 
thority is  at  the  same  time  power.  The  prophet 
is  not  only  formally  authorized,  but  rendered 
physically  capable.  He  is  first  authorized  and 
empowered  to  act  vigorously  in  the  offensive. 
^'j^TpSn  I  have  set  thee  as  a  Tpi),  i.  e.,  over- 
seer, administrator  (kiriaumvoQ,  n'iii6voij.o(),  conse- 
quently as  my  officer  over  the  nations  and  king- 
doms, which  are  my  dominion  and  property.  In 
Tpan  is  also  included  the  idea  of  official  pleni- 
potence,  which  forms  the  legal  basis  of  the  pro- 
phet's ministry.  The  sphere  in  which  this  mi- 
nistry is  to  be  exercised  is  "  the  nations  and  the 
kingdoms."  These  are  not  designated  more  ex- 
actly, but  the  definite  article  and  the  phiral  de- 
note that  not  only  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  all 
the  nations  and  kingdoms  are  meant  which  were 
then  present  on  the  arena  of  history.  They 
are  enumerated  xxv.  17-26.  The  commission 
which  the  prophet  received  with  respect  to  them 
has  two  sides — a  positive  and  a  negative.  First, 
he  is  to  extirpate  and  exterminate  (we  may  thus 
express  the  alliteration),  to  destroy  and  to  throw 
down,  but  then  also  to  build  and  to  plant.  The 
first  he  does  by  prophesying  the  Divine  judgment, 
the  second  by  the  promise  of  Divine  mercy  and 
grace,  t^nj  corresponding  to  yOZ.  is  used  of 
plants  (xii.  14  sqq.;  xxiv.  6;  xlv.  4)  fnj 
corresponding  to  nJ3,  of  buildings  (xxxix. 
8;  Iii.  14;  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  12).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  negative  side  is  expressed  by 
four  verbs,  the  positive  by  only  two.  With  this 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond,  as  owing 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  times,  it  contains 
more  threatenings  and  rebukes  than  promises  of 
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grace  It  is  full  of  the  former  with  respect  to 
Israel.  The  latter  are  found  with  respect  to  the 
theocracy,  besides  in  many  scattered  passages, 
especially  in  ch,  xxx.-xxxiii.  With  respect  to 
the  heathen  nations  both  are  found  especially  in 
ch,  xlvi.-li.  It  is  understood  that  the  prophet 
was  not  actually  to  destroy  and  to  build,  but 
only  by  word,  which  as  spoken  by  God  involves 
the  certainty  of  the  accomplishment.  Analogous 
modes  of  expression  are  found  in  Gen.  xlix.  6; 
Isa.  vi.  10;  Ezek.  xxxii.  18:  xliii.  3;  Hos.  vi. 
5-  Rev.  xi.  5. — Comp.  Jer.  v.  14;  xxiii.  29. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  There  is  a  voeaiio  immedlata,  which  is  how- 
ever restricted  to  the  bearers  of  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  office.  We  know  of  no  prophet 
who  was  chosen  and  called  by  man  to  be  a  pro- 
phet. Aaron  and  Elisha  are  only  apparent  ex- 
ceptions. Comp.  Exod.  iv.  14-16,  27 ;  1  Kings 
six.  16.  The  apostles  also  were  all  called  im- 
mediately by  our  Lord:  Matt.  iv.  18-22;  x.  1 ; 
•lohn  i.  37  ;  Acts  ix. ;  Gal.  i.  1,  11  sqq.  Since 
then  this  vocatio  immedlata  or  extraordinaria  is  for 
those  servants  and  instruments,  of  which  the 
Lord  will  make  u&q  ^^  ad  fandandam  ecclesiam," 
all  those  who  wish  to  bear  office  in  the  church 
already  founded  must  be  called  thereto  rite,  i.  e. 
by  the  human  organ  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
{Conf.  August.,  Art.  XIV.)  Comp.  Budde,  Im-lit. 
theol.  dogm.  L.  V.,  cap.  IV.,  §  4.^Tureetin. 
Inst,  theol.  elencht,  Loc.  XVIII.,  Quo3st.  23. 

2.  The  free  creative  act  of  the  personal  God, 
who  prepares  and  forms  His  instruments  accord- 
ing to  His  idea  even  in  the  womb,  contradicts 
both  the  mechanical  idea  bf  development,  and  a 
one-sided  traduoianism. — It  is  simply  remarked, 
that  Catholic  theologians  (see  Corn,  a  Lapidb), 
in  order  to  obtain  analogies  for  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  would  conclude 
from  ver.  5  that  Jeremiah  was  conceived  without 
originalsin.  Neumann  understands  Tntyipn  of 
a  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Jeremiah 
even  before  his  birth.  Comp.  on  the  other  hand 
HOFMANN,  Schriflbeweis,  1,  S.  65.  ["tSHp  does  not 
primarily  signify  to  be  pure  or  holy,  but  to  be 
separated  from  a  common  to  some  special  pur- 
pose. The  idea  of  purity,  whether  physical, 
ceremonial  or  moral,  was  originated  by  that  of 
such  separation.  When,  therefore,  Jehovah  de- 
clares that  He  had  sanctified  the  prophet  before 
his  birth,  the  meaning  is  not  that  He  had  cleansed 
him  from  the  pollution  of  original  sin,  or  that 
He  had  regenerated  him  by  His  Spirit,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  that  He  had  separated  him 
in  His  eternal  counsel  to  the  work  ijl  which  he 
was  to  be  engaged."  Henderson.  So  Calvin. 
— "In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Jeremiah, 
who  was  sanctiiied  from  his  mother's  womb,  and 
was  known,  i.  e.  loved,  by  God  before  be  was  con- 
ceived and  was  made  a  prophet  to  the  Nations, 
was  a  figure  of  Christ,  who  was  loved  by  the 
Father  from  the  beginning  ....  and  who  was 
the  Prophet  of  all  Nations  ....  (see  S.  Jerome 
here  and  comp.  S.  Cyprian  c.  Judasos,  I.  21 ;  S. 
Ambrose,  in  Ps.  48,  and  Orioen  Homil.  1,  in 
Jer.).  S.  Jerome  says  :  '  Certe  nullum puto  sanc- 
tiorem  Jeremia,  qui  virgo  propheta,  sanctificatuaque 


in  utero,  ipso  nomine  prsefigurat  Dominum  Salvato- 
rem.'  S.  Jerome  (who  is  regarded  as  a  saint 
and  as  a  great  doctor  of  the  church,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome)  could  not  have  written  these 
words  if  he  had  known  anything  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (i.  e.  of  the  ori- 
ginal sinlessness)  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
is  now  enforced  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  an 
article  of  faith  necessary  to  everlasting  salva- 
tion."    Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

3.  The  divine  call  involves,  1.  with  respect  to 
the  called,  [a)  the  duty,  to  discharge  the  com- 
mission received  without  shyness  or  fear  of  man, 
and  without  regard  to  his  own  weakness,  (6)  the 
privilege  of  the  divine  protection  and  assistance, 
and  of  certain  success  in  his  work  ;  2.  with  re- 
spect to  those  for  whose  sake  the  divine  com- 
mission is  given,  (a)  the  duty  of  believing  obedi- 
ence, (6)  the  certain  prospect  of  the  realization 
of  the  threatenings  or  promises  addressed  to 
them.  —  ZiNZENDORF  (^"Jeremiah  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,"  S.  5  of  the  Berlin  Ed.  of  1830) 
remarks  on  ver.  10:  "  A  general  promise  which 
is  addressed  not  to  court  preachers  and  general 
superintendents  and  such  like  only,  in  their  ex- 
tended dioceses,  but  city  and  village  pastors  may 
a  mafori  ad  minus,  safely  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  also  to  their  rooiing  out  and  pulling  down, 
building  and  planting.  Only  [be]  faithful !  only 
faithful !" — I  note  that  some  have  sought  to  de- 
rive from  ver.  9  a  proof  of  verbal  inspiration, 
hence  Starke  remarks  :  "  Those  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  Himself  who  attribute  to  Jeremiah  a 
rude  style  and  solecisms,  as  Abaeeanel,  Jerome, 
CuN-,.Ens  [De  Rep.  ebr.  III.,  7)  have  done," — fur- 
ther that  Pope  Innocent  III.,  founded  on  ver. 
10  his  claim  to  the  primacy  over  civil  rulers. 
Comp.  Decret.  L.  I.  Tit.  33,  cap.  solliciie  (Forster). 

homiletical  and  practical. 

1.  This  passage  may  be  suitably  employed  on 
the  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  It  is  also  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Ordination  and  Installation 
sermons. 

2.  The  Lord  never  allows  His  Church  to  lack 
the  strength  which  time  and  place  demand.  He 
need  not  seek  this  or  wait  for  it.  He  makes  it. 
As  the  Lord  elsewhere  chose  that  which  was 
foolish,  weak  and  base  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
(1  Cor.  i.  19-29;  Matt.  xi.  25;  John  vii.  48;  Jas. 
ii.  5),  so  now  he  chooses  one  who  to  himself  and 
others  appears  too  young.  It  is  not  always  the 
greybeard  that  is  wanted  (Forster).     When  God 

gives   office    He   gives    also    understanding. It 

would  be  presumptuous  to  begin  a  great  work  in 
one's  own  strength.  It  is  natural  that  in  view 
of  a  great  and  difficult  task  one  should  at  first 
be  afraid.  (Ambrose,  De  officiis  ministrorum,  1,66: 
"Moyses  et  Hieremias,  elecii  a  Domino,  ut  oracula 
Vei  prmdicarent  populo,  quod  poterant  per  gratiam, 
excusabant  per  verecundiam.")  But  it  would  also 
be  wrong  if  from  pusillanimous  despondency  or 
love  of  ease,  one  should  take  no  heed  to  an  evi- 
dent call  of  God. 

"  Mark,  0  my  soul,  God's  word  to  thee, 
And  go  at  Christ's  command, 
Where'er  He  draws  thee  hasten  on, 
When  Ho  detains  thee,  stand,"  etc. 

"  The  word  and  glory,  Lord  divine. 
Not  ours,  0  Christ,  but  all  ar«  Thiuo, 
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Grant  then  Thy  gracious  aid  to  those, 
Who  sweetly  on  Thy  word  repose," 

(Nic.  Selnekkek,  in  the  hymn,  "Abide  with  ua, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.,  ver.  7). — Since  the 
cause  is  not  ours,  but  the  Lord's,  and  we  hare 
not  undertaken  it  in  our  own  strength,  but  in 
obedience  to  His  command,  it  devolves  upon  the 
Lord  to  protect  His  cause  and  His  servant. — 
Where  one  receives  an  office  from  the  Lord  and 
conducts  it  according  to  the  Lord's  purpose  and 
in  His  Spirit,  there  the  Lord  Himself  is  present 
with  shield  and  spear,  that  is,  with  weapons  of 
defence  and  offence. — The  word  of  the  Lord  even 
in  the  mouth  of  the  humblest  of  His  servants,  is 
a  hammer  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces,  and 
no  rock  is  too  hard  or  too  high  for  it. — The  work 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  It  must  1.  be  per- 
formed by  men,  whom  the  Lord  prepares  and 
sends.  It  is  2.  a  difficult  and  dangerous  work. 
But  3.  rich  in  success  and  reward. — The  office  to 
which  the  Lord  appoints  is  1.  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  His  will, — needs,  2.  the  means 
which  the  Lord  Himself  provides. 

3.  Starke: — "He  who  is  called  by  the  Lord 
to  the  office  of  preacher  becomes  indeed  a  sacri- 
fice and  instrument  of  God,  in  that  he  regards 
only  God's  will  and  command,  and  must  without 
exception  and  without  self-conceit  do  and  pro- 
claim that  which  the  Lord  commands  him  to  do 
and  preach. — Since  the  anger  of  God  against 
sin  and  the  punishment  which  will  certainly  fol- 
low has  to  be  declared  to  whole  kingdoms,  a 
preacher  must  set  their  sins  and  the  anger  of 
God  awakened  thereby,  before  governors  as  well 
as   subjects,  the  high  as  well  as  the  low. — A 


teacher  in  view  of  gross  corruption  must  not 
proceed  softly ;  he  must  break  down,  root  out, 
pull  up  and  destroy. — 'When  a  teacher  has  by  the 
Law  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  he  must  seek  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  therein  by  the  Gospel." 

["  Propketa  nasciiur  non  fit — A  man  is  not  edu- 
cated unto  a  prophet,  but  originally  formed  for  the 
office. — Samuel  declared  a  message  from  God  to 
Eli  when  he  was  a  little  child.  Note,  God  can, 
when  He  pleases,  make  children  prophets  and 
ordain  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings.— If  God  do  not  deliver  His  ministers  from 
trouble,  it  is  to  the  same  effect  if  He  support  them 
under  their  trouble. — Earthly  princes  are  not 
wont  to  go  along  with  their  ambassadors,  but 
God  goes  along  with  those  whom  He  sends." 
Henry. — "You  need  not  fear  their  faces — the 
thing  that  timid  young  men  are  most  wont  to 
fear.  Think  only  that  the  Lord  God  is  with 
you,  and  let  His  presence  be  your  joy  and 
strength."  Cowles. ^Nothing  can  sustain  the 
prophet  in  His  outward  and  inward  conflicts  but 
the  assurance  of  his  divine  calling. — Maueioe 
says:  "If  Jeremiah  had  fancied  that  he  was  a 
prophet  because  there  was  in  him  a  certain  apti- 
tude for  uttering  divine  discourses  and  foreseeing 
calamities,  who  can  tell  the  weariness  and  loath- 
ing which  he  would  have  felt  for  his  task  when 
it  led  to  no  seeming  result,  except  the  dislike  of 
all  against  or  for  whom  it  was  exercised, — still 
more  when  the  powers  and  graces  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  qualifications  for  it,  became 
consciously  feeble." — S.  K.  A.] 


b.  The  Visions,  Rehearsal  and  Programme. 
Chap.  L  11-16. 

11  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto   me,  saying,  Jeremiah, 

12  what  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  [wakeful]  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then 
said  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me,  Thou  hast  well  [rightly]  seen,  for  I  will  hasten 

13  [be  wakeful  (Germ.,  waeker)  concerning]  my  word,  to  perform  it.  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me  the   [a]  second  time,  saying.  What 

•      seest  thou  ?    And  I  said,  I  see  a  seething  [boiling]  pot,  and  the  face  thereof  is 

14  toward  [from]  the  north.  Then  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Out  of  the 
north  an  evil  [calamity]  shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

15  For  lo,  I  will  call  all  the  families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  they  shall  set  every  one  his  throne  [seat]  at 
the  entering  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  walls  thereof  round 

16  about,  and  against  all  the  cities  of  Judah.  And  I  will  utter  my  judgments  against 
them'  touching  [for]  all  their  wickedness,  who'  [because  they]  have  forsaken  me, 
and  have  burned'  incense  [sacrifice]  unto  other  gods,  and  worshipped  the  works 
of  their  own  hands. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16.— The  form  DDIX  for  Om  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  35 ;  iv.  12  ;  xii.  1.    Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.  |  55,  3,  Anm. 

2  Ver.  16.-"1E?X  before ^'JOU?  refers  to  the  sufiix  in  DD;?"!,  and  since  it  Is  to  be  regarded  as  explicative,  introducing  a 
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more  particular  definition  of  nj?"!,  we  may  translate  It  by:  that,  that  namely.    Moreover  T\y'\  i^^re  refers  to  the  same 

expression  in  ver.  14.  ■  o     ■  i 

3  Ver.  10.— nOp'V     This  Piel  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  Hiphil  TOpn.     (Comp.  1  Kings  in.  3  ;  xi.  8  with 

xxii.  44 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  17  with  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25  Chethibh)  in  the  wider  sense  of  offt-ring  in  general.  (Comp.  Geaf  in  loc.) — 
That  Jeremiah  also  uses  the  Piel  in  the  wider  sense  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  he  uses  it  almost  exclusively,— every- 
where indeed  with  the  exception  of  two  places  (xxxiii.  18 ;  xiviii.  35 j,  where  it  was  proper  to  use  the  olHcial  terminus  tech- 
nicus.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Piel  in  .Teremiah  has  the  wider  meaning,  in  consequence  of  a  grammatical  confusion 
of  the  Hiphil  with  the  Piel,  or  of  a  rhetorical  denominatio  a  potiore. 

*  Ver.  16. — ■'tyj;^,  the  plural,  is  found  again  only  xliv.  8,  the  singular  xxv.  6,  7 ;  xxxii.  30  ;  2  Kings  xxii.  17  ;  coll.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  25. 


EXEQETICAIi  AND   CRITICAL. 

In  general  this  section  is  the  continuation  of 
Jeremiah's  induction  into  the  prophetic  oiEce, 
commenced  in  the  previous  section.  This  con- 
tinuation consists  in  this,  that  the  Lord  at  once 
causes  the  prophet  to  make  a  little  trial  or  exer- 
cise in  prophetic  vision,  in  which  he  shows  him 
not  only  the  manner,  but  the  main  purport  of  the 
prophetic  vision  and  announcement,  i.  e.  the  pro- 
gramme in  outline  of  his  prophetic  ministry. 
The  two  sections  thus  stand  in  the  closest  reci- 
procal relation.  Whether  we  are  to  assume  an 
interval  of  time  between  them,  is  not  clear  from 
the  text,  which  however  does  not  forbid  the  sup- 
position of  a  very  brief  interim. 

Ver.  11.  Moreover  .  .  .  rod  of  an  almond 
tree.  The  question,  "  What  seest  thou  ?"  is 
found  not  only  here,  in  ver.  13  and  xxiv.  3,  but 
also  in  Amos  vii.  8  ;  viii.  2 ;  Zech.  iv.  2 ;  v.  2. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  inquirer  to  assure  himself 
that  the  person  addressed  has  rightly  seen,  which 
thus  presupposes  a  certain  difficulty,  as  well  as 
importance,  in  seeing  correctly.  Apart  from  the 
objective  difficulty  of  always  perceiving  the  ob- 
ject shown,  which  we  meet  with,  ex.  gr.,  in  Amos 
viii.  2;  Zech.  v.  2;  the  subjective  ability  of  be- 
holding visions,  the  seeing  power  of  the  inner 
eye,  as  it  were,  had  to  be  tested,  npty  is  the 
almond  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Num.  xvii.  8;  Eccles.  xii. 
5).  The  word  comes  from  ^pti',  vigilavit.  What 
the  cock  is  among  domestic  animals  the  almond 
is  among  trees.  It  awakes  first  from  the  sleep 
of  winter:  ^'floret  omnium  prima  mense  Januario^ 
Martio  vera poma  matiirat,"  says  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
L.  XVI.  c.  25. — The  LXX  have  fSaKrypiav  napvtvTjv, 
baculum  nuceum.  It  is  questionable  whether  by 
this  they  wished  to  designate  a  nut-lree-staff 
(with  a  hint  at  the  sweet  kernel  in  a  bitter  shell, 
as  Theodoret  and  Ambkose  suppose,  the  latter 
in  Epist.  ad  Marccllinam  sororem,  the  41st  in  the 
Bened.  Ed.).  For,  according  to  Heraclius 
Ephesius  :[Ka(}va  knaXovv  Kal  rag  afivy^aXai^,  etc.)^ 
Hestchius  [Kapvag-  aixvyddXag  Kal  Kaardvovg)  and 
others  (see  Drusius  ad  h.  I.  cfr.  Passow:  n/ipvov, 
every  kind  of  nut),  lianrnpia  KaputvT}  may  also  mean 
an  almond-tree-staff,  as  the  LXX  also  translate 

Gen.  XXX.  37,  tl7  7pD  by  })6.(iSoQ  Kapvlvt)  (117 
is  however  the  proper  word  in  Hebrew  and  the 
dialects  for  almond-tree.  See  Arnold  in  Her- 
ZOG,  Real-Enc,  Art.  Mo.ndelbaum),  and  in  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  at  least  the  Cod.  Vatic,  has  icdpva  for 
D'TpE/,  while  the  Cod.  Alex,  renders  this  word  by 
afiiiyia'^a. — But  although  the  language  allows  the 
meaning  of  "  almond  "  for  TpK',  it  has  not  been 

universally  admitted  here.  Bugbnhagen,  ex.  gr. 
translates  baculum  alacrem,   or  virgam  vigilantem, 


and  expressly  excludes  the  idea  of  an  almond 
tree.  For  in  another  reference  he  makes  this 
remarkable  declaration;  '*  Qui  in  hebraico  nunc 
superstitiosius  sua  puncta  [guse  tamen  sciunt  olim 
non  fuisse)  sequuntur,  faciunt  hoc  loco  :  baculum 
amygdalinum.  Sed  si  hoc  placet  ipsis,  cur  non 
postea  faciunt  etiam  sic:  bene  vidisti,  quia  ego 
amygdalabor  ad  verbum  meum.^^  Most  commenta- 
tors admit  the  idea  of  "almond-tree"  in  Tpt?, 
they  differ  only  in  this  that  some  express  this  idea 
in  the  translation  as  that  which  is  in  reality  the 
only  one  befitting  the  word,  while  the  others  for 
the  sake  of  the  similarity  with  the  following 
npiS'  prefer  the  radical  signification  (vigilare). 
The  latter  again  are  distinguished  into  those  who 
take  npE'=TptI'  in  the  substantive  sense,  "  watch- 
man "  (so  Calyin  :  baculus  vigilis;  Q5colampad.  : 
the  watchman  club),  and  those  who  retain  the 
adjectival  signification  [vigilans,  alacer). — The 
endeavor  to  recommend  the  latter  meaning  by 
the  explanation,  "  virga  viglians  pro  minaci,  in- 
cumbente,  instar  destricti gladii vibraia"  (Zwingli) 
is  wrecked  on  the  difficulty  of  a  rod  alone,  with- 
out an  arm  to  raise  it  or  an  object  over  which  it 
is  held,  being  recognized  as  vigilans.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  staff  be  recognized  by  the  pro- 
phet as  an  almond-free  staff,  not  only  is  this  ex- 
plicable but  the  subsequent  explanation  is  con- 
nected easily  and  naturally  with  the  idea  of  an 
almond-tree.  Ewald  has  made  the  thought 
clear  by  the  translation  ;  A  watch-staff  of  elder, 
for  I  will  watch,  etc. — Theodoret  says,  long-suf- 
fering is  a  sleep  (Ps.  xliv.  24 ;  Ixxviii.  65)  ; 
watchfulness  for  vengeance  an  awaking.  That 
He  will  not  sleepily  delay,  but  will  be  fresh  and 
watchful  to  own  by  speedy  fulfilment  the  word 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet, — this  is 
what  God  says  to  the  fearful,  hesitating  Jeremiah 
for   his    comfort    and    encouragement.       But   is 

Ipp  7pD  a  branch  with  twigs  and  leaves,  or  a 
stick  stripped  of  leaves,  such  as  is  used  for 
walking  with  or  striking?  Many,  like  Starke 
and  Rosenmueher,  favor  the  former  view. 
They  appeal  to  the  circumstance  that  otherwise 
the  staff  would  not  be  recognized  as  from  an 
almond-tree.  Others,  as  Kimci-ii,  Vatable,  Seb. 
ScHMiD,  Venema,  Gaab,  decide  for  the  latter, 
being  only  not  agreed  whether  the  staff  is  to  be 
understood  as  being  a  pilgrim's  staff,  a  shepherd's 
staff,  or  a  stick  for  beating.  I  accept  the  latter 
view,  and  take  the  staff  to  be  a  threatening  rod 
of  castigation,  for  the  following  reasons :  1. 
Although  Gesenius  and  Fuerst  derive  SpD  from 
the  root  7p3  which  in  Ethiopic,  Arabic  and  Syriac 
has  the  meaning  of  "  to  sprout,  shoot  forth,"  the 
word  in  Hebrew  never  has  the  signification  of  a 
fresh,  green,  leafy  branch  (not  even  in  Jeremiah 
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xlviii.  17,  which  passage  is  adduced  by  Fderst), 
but  always  that  of  a  stick  or  staff,  and  therefore 
agrees  at  least  in  signification  with  baculus, 
l3aKTr/pia.  The  Hebrew  expressions  for  a  fresia 
branch  are  ilQa  (Ezek.  xix.  11  sqq.),  '^W,  »]:;;, 
n'UJ?,  'yHO-  2.  The  connection  requires  that  an 
instrument  of  chastisement  be  meant.  The  ex- 
positors have  pointed  with  justice  to  the  climax: 
rod — boiling  pot.  "  Qui  noluerint  pa'cutiente  virga 
emendari,  mittentur  in  ollam  seneam  aique  succen- 
sam,"  says  Jerome.  But  a  leafy  branch  is  not 
an  instrument  of  punishment. — The  objection 
that  the  prophet  would  not  then  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  recognize  the  staff  as  from  an  almond- 
tree  is  unfounded.  He  might  be  able  to  do  this 
even  if  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  a  dry 
almond-tree  was  shown  him.  To  distinguish 
between  different  kinds  of  dry  wood  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  a  half-informed  man.  We  must  imagine 
a  staff  stripped  indeed  of  leaves  and  adapted  for 
striking,  but  yet  fresh,  unbarked  and  sappy. 
Since  it  is  just  in  its  being  fresh  and  full  of  sap 
that  the  point  lies,  we  may  certainly  presume 
that  it  was  an  almond  rod  in  this  stage  that  was 
shown  to  the  prophet.  Perhaps  the  recognition 
was  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
vision  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  sap  had  just 
commenced  to  flow  in  the  almond  tree. 

Ver.  12.  Then  said  Jehovah  ...  to  per- 
form it.  Venem.4.  remarks  on  this  verse : 
"Visum  eo  tendit,  ut  propheta  experimentum.  suie 
aptitudinis  ad  munus  propheticum  caperet. — Bene 
vidisii :  capax  ergo  es  visionum  propketicarum." 
There  seems  to  be  some  truth  iu  this.  In  the 
other  passages  where  the  formula.  What  seest 
thou  ?  occurs  it  is  without  the  Thou  hast 
Twell  seen  of  confirmation.  When  it  is  here  said 
to  Jeremiah  after  his  first  vision  there  is  certainly 
something  encouraging  iu  the  fact,  and  it  may 
not  incorrectly  be  referred  to  the  apprehension 
of  incapacity  expressed  by  the  prophet  in  ver.  6. 
At  the  same  time  it  corroborates  what  has  been 
remarked  on  ^P2'-  If  it  were  a  leafy  twig, 
thou  hast  ■well  seen  appears  to  be  superfluous, 
for  there  would  have  been  no  skill  iu  distin- 
guishing it — I  will  be  wakeful,  etc.  Comp. 
xxxl.  28,  where  the  Lord  refers  expressly  to 
this  passage.  The  paronomasia  is  the  same  as 
between  ]*1p  and  fp.  (Am.  viii.  2). — Observe  that 
we  have  ""l^T  and  not  'Tlj^l-  The  word  which 
the  prophet  has  to  proclaim  is  that  of  God,  who 
will  not  allow  His  own  word  to  be  dishonored. 
The  prophet  need  not  be  anxious  either  about  its 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  men  or  about  the 
verification  of  his  threatenings  and  promises; 
both  will  verify  themselves.  Comp.  Heb.  ii.  1 ; 
Isa.  Iv.  11. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  word  .  .  .  from  the 
berth.  This  second  vision  is  closely  related 
to  the  first,  both  as  to  form  and  matter,  we  are 
therefore  not  to  suppose-  a  long  pause  between 
them.  In  form  this  vision  is  like  the  first,  but 
in  matter  it  forms  a  climax,  since,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  boiling  pot  in  relation  to  the  simple 
rod  of  castigation  appears  to  be  an  emblem  of 
an  extreme  fury  of  danger.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
gress here,  in  that  the  second  vision,  with  the 
explanation  attached,  plainly  expresses  why,  how 


and  by  whom  the  judgment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  Judah.  Thus  far  vers.  13-16  present  an 
outline  of  the  whole  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  for 
the  whole  book  is  no  more  than  a  development 
of  the  great  thought  here  expressed :  Judgment 
upon  Judah  by  a  people  coming  from  the  north  ; 
and  the  consolatory  portions  are  but  exceptions, 
like  single  rays  of  light  in  the  prevailing  dark- 
ness of  the  picture. — A  boiling  pot,  etc.  Ety- 
mologically  it  is  a  pot  blown  upon.  i.  e.,  a  pot 
brought  to  boiling  by  blowing  the  fire.  Comp. 
niS:  in  Job  xli.  11.     The  Idea  of  Brenz,  that 

~  T 

I'D  is  here  to  be  taken  as  =  spina  (spina,  cjuse  in 
die  irse  Domini  ab  igne  hujus  succenditur)  is  refuted 
by  the  singular.  We  should  then  expect  D'yO- 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  13;  Hos.  ii.  8;  Nah.  i.  10; 
Eccles.  vii.  6,  in  which  place  the  word  is  used  in 
both  meanings.  The  seething  pot  is  an  emblem 
among  the  Arabs  of  warlike  fury.  Comp.  Rosen- 
mueller,  ad.  h.  I.  Most  expositors  understand  by 
the  pot  here  the  theocracy.  The  Chaldeans  are 
then  the  fire  inflamed  to  a  violent  heat,  which 
boils  the  Jews  in  the  pot  (comp.  Ezek.  xi.  3,  7,  11 ; 
xxii.  20),  and  that  which  foams  over  is  the  in- 
habitants driven  out  of  the  holy  land.  So,  ex.gr., 
says  CEcoLAMPADius  :  "  Hierusalem  oltie  vel  lebeli 
comparalur  (ussgesotten  Haffen)  in  qua  carnales 
homines  per  ignem  coquantur,  ut  quasi  spuma  ebulli- 
antur per  fervorem."  But  they  have  been  led  by 
the  general  similarity  of  these  pass.ages  in  Eze- 
kiel  to  overlook  the  difference.  There  the  pot, 
with  the  flesh  in  it  and  that  which  is  to  come  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  fire,  are  expressly  distin- 
guislied  from  each  other.  In  reference  to  our 
passage  Venema  has  correctly  remarked  :  "Nihil 
hie  de  igne,  nihil  de  folic  et  svfflatione  aliunde  orta  ; 
simpliciter  memoralur  alia  sufflata,  quce  est  olla  in 
tumorem  erecta  et  effervescens."  And  the  prophet 
certainly  sees  nothing  more  than  a  pot  boiling 
and  foaming  from  the  north.  So  that  this  itself 
is  presented  as  the  instrument  of  the  severer 
punishment,  and  therefore  symbolizes  the  Chal- 
deans. So  Bugenhagen  ["olla  malum  per  Chal- 
dseos  et  Assyrios  Judseis paratum"),  Venema  ["olla 
representat  regnum  Chaldmum  sub  Nehucadnezare  et 
vasta  molimina  coquens,  et  summe  sese  efferens,  simul 
iralum  et  ad  omnia  absorbenda  paralum").  With 
the  opposite  view  of  the  pot  is  closely  connected 
the  incorrect  interpretation  of  HJIflX  'psn  1'^^'- 
If  we  understand  by  the  pot  the  Jewish  people, 
and  imagine  this  placed  over  a  burning  fire, 
which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  we  as- 
sume to  be  the  Chaldeans,  then  it  is  natural  to 
view  D'Ji)  as  the  side  of  the  pot  turned  towards 
the  fire.  But  it  is  not  the  side  turned  towards 
the  fire,  but  towards  the  prophet.  For  in  the 
first  place  in  the  vision  there  is  no  fire,  so  that 
D'Ji)  could  denote  only  the  front  of  the  pot,  sup- 
posing it  had  one.  It  would,  secondly,  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  pot  (or  kettle,  as  some 
translate)  had  a  side  which  could  he  expressly 
marked   as   the  front.     Thirdly,  if  the  opposite 

view  were  correct  we  should  read  S  'Ji!  '>?  not 
S  'JilD.  For  the  prophet  certainly  sees  the  pot 
from  his  standpoint  as  in  the  north.  If  now  we 
say  that  the  pot  was  placed  against  a  fire  burn- 
ing on  its  northern  side,  the  prophet  from  his 
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southern  standpoint  would  certainly  be  unable 
to  see  the  side  towards  the  fire.  I  know  that 
frequently  in  Hebrew  the  terminus  a  quo  is  put 
where  we  should  use  the  lerminus  in  quo  or  in 
quern  (oomp.  Naegelse.  Heb.  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  S, 
228),  but  this  mode  of  expression  is  applicable 
only  when  the  object  in  question  presents  itself 
from  just  that  point,  at  which  it  is  according  to 
our  conception  of  it  or  towards  which  it  is  mov- 
ing. In  the  present  case,  however,  the  side 
turned  away  from  the  prophet  and  not  visible  to 
him  would  be  designated  as  that  which  is  pre- 
senting itself  to  him  (from  the  north).  We 
therefore  take  Q'J3  as  the  side   turned   towards 

•  T 

and  displayed  to  the  prophet,  whence  according 
to  a  frequent  idiom  fcomp.  Num.  viii.  2  ;  Ex. 
xxviii.  25  ;  Ex.  xl.  44)  it  is  designated  as  the 
face  of  the  pot,  and  on  this  account  also  no  fur- 
ther emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  it.  It  is  merely 
the  visible  side  as  opposed  to  the  invisible;  and 
we  therefore  translate  simply  "  and  it  looks  from 
the  north."  The  He  locale  in  nj3S,  as  in  several 
cases  after  prepositions,  does  not  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  more  definitely,  Isa.  xv.  10,  21, 

n2J33  and  n7330  Jer.  xxvii.  16,  but  here  as  in 
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n7w  appears  to  have  lost  its  significance  as  a 
particle  and  to  be  in  transition  to  a  mere  pho- 
netic substantive  termination. 

Ver.  14.  Then  Jehovah  said  .  .  .  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  From  the  north  is  a 
general  and  indefinite  expression,  and  it  remains 
so  to  the  prophet  until  a  great  historical  event 
renders  it  sharply  defined.  Until  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  a  people  from  the  north  only  is 
spoken  of  (iv.  6;  vi.  1,  22;  x.  22),  after  the 
battle  this  people  appears  distinctly  as  the  Chal- 
deans under  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxv.  9,  etc).  This 
settles  the  question  whether  by  this  northern 
nation  the  Chaldeans  or  Scythians  were  meant. 
All  the  older  expositors  held  the  former  view. 
After  Eichhorn's  example  (Heb.  Proph.  II.  9), 
Von  Bohlen  (Gen.  S.  165),  Dahleb  (Jeremie  II. 
81),  EwALD  (Proph.  d.  A.  B.  1,  S.  361,  373  ;  II., 
S.  9;  Geseh.  Isr.  III.  392),  Bektheau  (Gesch. 
d.  Isr.  S.  361),  HiTZio  and  others  in  general, 
as  RoscH  says  (Zeitschr.  d.  morrj.  Ges.  XV.,  S. 
536)  "  pretty  nearly  all  exegelical  authorities," 
maintain  the  latter.  Without  wishing  to  oppose 
that  which  ADoiiPii  Stkauss  (  Vati.  Zephanjse,  S. 
XV.),  Tholuck  (Die  Proph.  u.  ihre  Weiss.,  S.  94), 
and  Graf  (D.  proph.  Jer.  erkJart,  S.  16)  have 
urged  in  favor  of  tlie  older  view,  especially  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  incursion  of  the  Scy- 
thians was  made  at  least  five  years  before  the 
public  appearance  of  our  prophet,  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  Jeremiah  could  have  had  neither 
the  Scythians,  nor  the  Chaldeans,  nor  any  other 
people  definitely  in  mind.  He  saw  only  this 
much,  that  a  northern  people  would  visit  Judah 
.as  the  rod  of  divine  discipline.  What  people 
this  would  be,  or  rather  what  people  all  the 
families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
would  unite  under  their  leadership,  he  knew  not. 
He  learned  this  first,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  decisive  turn  given  by  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish. We  shall  see  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  respective  passages  that  where  he 
characterizes  this  unknown  people  more  particu- 


larly (comp.  iv.  11;  v.  15;  vi.  22;  x.  22;  xiii. 
20)  his  description  suits  the  Chaldeans,  and  that 
afterwards  when  he  names  them  (ch.  xxv.)  he  is 
not  conscious  of  correcting  an  error.  Comp. 
Graf,  S.  17,  etc. — We  thus  come  to  the  question, 
how  can  Jeremiah  call  the  Chaldeans  a  northern 
people,  since  Babylon  lay  to  the  east  or  south- 
east of  Palestine  ?  We  are  not  to  expect  an  ex- 
act localization  here,  since,  as  we  have  said, 
Jeremiah  has  no  definite  people  in  view.  The 
origin  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  Koordish  moun- 
tains (J.  D.  MicHAELis),  the  extension  of  the 
Babylonian  kingdom  to  the  north  and  the  con- 
nection with  it  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians 
(OUcoLAMPADins,  Geotius,  and  others)  are  not 
to  be  urged  as  reasons  for  this  expression  of  the 
prophet.  He  knows  only  that  they  will  come 
against  Jerusalem  from  the  north  over  Dan  and 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iv.  15 ;  viii.  16). 
At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  these 
enemies  belonged  to  the  dominion  not  of  a  south- 
ern, but  of  a  (in  relation  to  this)  northern  em- 
pire, for  which  reason,  after  he  had  recognized 
the  Chaldeans,  the  prophet  does  not  cease  to 
designate  them  as  coming  from  the  north  ;  xxv. 
9,  coll.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7. — Shall  break  forth,  etc. 
Vers.  14-16  contain  the  interpretation  of  the 
second  vision,  ver.  14  giving  its  general  import, 
nni)  is  used  only  of  the  opening  of  a  closed 
gate,  but  metaleptically  of  the  dismission  or  ex- 
clusion of  what  was  enclosed  by  it,  whether  in 
bonam  partem,  ex.  gr.  of  prisoners  (Isa.  li.  14; 
Job  xii.  14),  or  in  malam  partem  of  a  calamity, 
as  here.  Zwingli  remarks  on  this  passage : 
"hac  metalepsi  '  aperiri  pro  prodire'  non  temere 
utuntur  Latini,  sed  pro  'prodere'  freguentius." 
[Henderson:  "  Though  more  to  the  east  than 
to  the  north  of  Judea,  the  Hebrews  always  re- 
present the  Babylonians  as  living  in,  or  coming 
from,  the  north,  partly  because  they  usually  ap- 
propriated the  term  east  to  Arabia  Deseria, 
stretching  from  Palestine  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
partly  because  that  people,  not  being  able  to 
cross  the  desert,  had  to  take  a  northern  route 
when  they  came  against  the  Hebrews,  and  always 
entered  their  country  by  the  northern  frontier." 
— S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  15.  For  lo  .  .  .  the  cities  of  Judah. 
In  this  verse  the  general  idea  n;?"l  is  more  ex- 
actly defined.  The  calamity  will  consist  in  this 
that  the  Lord  will  call  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
north  against  Judah.  But  ail  is  not  to  be  em- 
phasized. It  is  only  meant  that  the  (in  relation 
to  Egypt)  northern  empire  will  come  with  its 
whole  force  upon  Judah.  The  expression  "  and 
they  shall  set  everyone  his  throne,"  etc.,  is  very 
variously  explained.  Calvin  understands  it  as 
the  arrangement  for  a  permanent  residence  ("  ut 
consideant  tanquam  domi  suss  ")  which  is  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  connection.  Others  understand 
by  the  throne  the  seat  of  the  general,  from  which 
orders  are  issued  as  well  as  judgments.  The 
latter  have  been  referred  either  to  the  hostile 
soldiers  (so,  ex.  gr..  See.  Sohmid),  or  to  Judah 
(Staeke,  J.  D.  MiCHAELis,  ^' describuntur  ut 
assessores  ejus  judicii,  quod  v.  seg.  informatur") 
Ihe  reference  to  the  hostile  soldiery  does  not 
agree  witli  the  context,  the  reference  to  Judah 
IS  in  so  far  unsuited  that  a  throne  for  the  pur 
pose  of  judging  a  city,  is  set  not  before  the  gates 
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but  within  the  conquered  city.  I  therefore  con- 
cur with  Venema,  Rosenmueller,  Maurer  and 
others  in  the  view,  that  the  seat  here  is  only 
a  seat  for  sitting  upon,  and  that  to  sit  down  be- 
fore a.  city  is  simply  to  besiege  it,  as  in  Latin 
obsidere,  and  as  the  French  say  mettre  le  siege  de- 
vant  une  ville.  The  phrase  lNp3  l^'X  expresses 
that  Jerusalem  will  be  surrounded  by  many  such 
seats.  They  will  be  set  especially  before  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  (nr)3  prepositive,  as  Gen. 
xviii.  1 ;  xix.  11,  elc.)  because  it  is  the  metropo- 
lis and  because  the  siege  is  directed  against  the 
gates,  as  the  approaches  to  it.  From  the  princi- 
pal stations  before  the  gates  of  the  capital  the 
attack  may  be  directed  not  only  against  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  against  the  other  cities 
of  the  land. 

Ver.  16.  And  I  ■will  utter  .  .  .  their  o^vn 
hands.  These  words  designate  the  visitation 
threatened  in  the  preceding  verses  as  a  divine 
judgment,  and  name  also  the  guilt  which  has 
brought  such  a  judgment  upon  Judah.  The  ex- 
pression 3  r\N  D'QSt^'p  131  signifies  to  discuss 
rights  with  any  one,  i.  e.  to  dispute  [causam  agere) 
between  those  who  have  equal  rights  (Jer.  xii.  1), 
and  partly  as  a  judge  with  the  accused  (iv.  12; 
xxxix.  5).  The  expression  here  has  the  sufiix 
of  a  definite  person,  which  signifies  that  the 
case  is  not  one  of  reciprocal  rights,  but  entirely 
of  the  rights  of  the  Lord,  for  the  infraction  of 
which  the  people  are  here  called  to  account. 

This  discussion  of  the  Lord  with  the  people  is 
not  to  take  place  in  words,  but  by  the  judgment 
announced  in  the  previous  verses.  ["The  idea 
conveyed  by  the  LXX  is  somewhat  different,  and 
1  believe  that  it  is  what  the  original  words  mean, 
'XakrjGH)  Tvpog  avrovg  fisra  Kptffsug — I  will  speak  to 
them  witih  judgment.  The  original  literally  is, 
'I  will  speak  my  judgments  to  them;'  tnat  is,  I 
will  not  speak  words  but  judgments. — The  verse 
may  be  thus  rendered — '  And  I  will  speak  by  my 
judgments  unto  them,'  etc."  Calvin's  Comm.  I., 
58.     Tr's  note.—S.  R.  A.] 

DOCTRINAL    AND   ETHICAL. 

1 .  In  form  both  of  these  visions  are  objective 
symbols,  in  distinction  from  verbal  symbols  (para- 
bles, tropes,  etc.)  and  from  types.  The  pro- 
phetic element  is  essential  to  the  latter,  but  not 
to  symbols.  The  almond-tree  staff  is  only  an 
objective  expression  of  the  truth  that  the  Lord 
is  early  awake  to  verify  His  truth.  The  seeth- 
ing pot  also  is  only  an  actual  representation  of 
the  judgment  which  is  threatening  Judah.  The 
circumstance  that  this  is  future  is  not  essential. 
While  the  type  represents  a  future  fact  the  sym- 
bol is  only  the  emblematic  expression  of  a  speech, 
and  may  refer  to  the  present,  the  past  or  the 
future. — It  may  be  remarked  that  the  older  the- 


ologians used  the  expression  theologia  symbolica 
in  a  triple  sense,  (a)  ^  theologia  mystica,  kabba- 
listica  (comp.  Bddde,  Inst.  Dogm.  p.  186),  (A)  = 
theology  of  the  confessions  or  creeds,  (c)  as  cor- 
relative to  revelatio  symbolica,  i.  e.  revelation  im- 
parted by  bodily  signs,  in  opposition  to  revelatio 
simplex,  which  passes  internally  from  spirit  to 
spirit  (comp.  Buddb  S.  25,  etc.,  and  Starke, 
in  loc). — Concerning  the  Biblical  symbols,  comp. 
ZocKLER,  Theologia  naturalis,  S.  200.  [Faie- 
baien's  Typology,  passim.  '"  Here  is  a  beautiful 
type  of  the  Resurrection,  especially  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.  '  Virga  Aaron  quse  putalatuT 
emortus,  in  Resurrectione  Domini  floruit'  (S.  Je- 
rome)."    Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  It  may  be  asked  wliether  the  alacritas,  vigi- 
lantia,  assiduitas,  diligentia  Dei  does  not  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  special  quality  in  opposition  to 
the  somnolentia,  inertia,  pigritia  of  men.  The  an- 
swer must  be  in  the  negative.  In  the  conception 
of  the  absolute  Spirit,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  absolute  life,  the  material  basis  is  given  for 
this  vigilaiitia  or  diligentia  as  truly  as  holiness, 
love,  faithfulness,  wisdom  serve  for  the  formal 
(ethical  and  intellectual)  basis  :  He  that  keepeth 
Israel  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.     Ps.  cxxi.  4. 

3.  The  justice  of  God  demands  the  satisfac- 
tion of  His  wounded  honor  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  The 
divine  wisdom  in  connection  with  omniscience 
selects  the  instruments  and  fixes  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  judgment. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  [On  ver.  12.  "  Prophets  have  need  of  good 
eyes;  and  those  that  see  well  shall  be  commended, 
and  not  ihose  only  that  speak  well."  M.  Henry. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

God's  justice  is,  1.  long-suffering:  at  first  it 
uses  only  the  rod  (Rom.  ii.  4)  ;  2.  recompensing 
zealously  and  severely :  when  the  gentle  chas- 
tisement is  without  result,  it  becomes  a  consum- 
ing fire  (Ex.  XX.  5;  Ps.  vii.  12;  Heb.  x.  31). 
[Ambrose  on  Ps.  xxxviii.,  quoted  by  Woeds- 
WOETH. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  [On  ver.  16.  Maurice: — "We  perceive  as 
much  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  from 
the  history,  that  this  idolatry  has  now  become 
deep  and  radical. — The  state  of  mind  which  was 
latent  in  them  and  which  they  brought  forth  into 
full,  conscious  activity,  is  represented  as  an 
apostate  state;  not  so  much  an  adoption  of  false 
gods  as  a  denial  of  the  true.  There  is  a  great 
practical  difference  between  the  frivolous,  heart- 
less taste  for  foreign  novelties,  which  was  de- 
nounced by  the  earlier  prophets,  and  the  utter 
incapacity  for  acknowledging  a  God  not  appeal- 
ing to  the  senses,  which  Jeremiah  discovers  in 
his  contemporaries.  He  boldly  sets  up  the  faith 
of  the  heathen  as  a  lesson  to  the  Israelites, 
ii.  10,|11."— S.  R.  A.] 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


c    Eepetition  of  the  Commission  and  Promise  as  the  basis  of  the  impregnable 
defensive  position  of  the  Prophet. 

I.  17-19. 

17  Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise  and  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
[shall]  command  thee :  be  not  dismayed  [confounded]  at  their  faces,  lest  I  con- 

18  found  thee  before  them.  For,  behold,  I  have  made  [make]  thee  this  day  a  de- 
fenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls^  against  the  whole  land,  against' 
the  kings  of  Judah,  against'  the  princes  thereof,  against'  the  priests  thereof  and 

19  against'  the  people  of  the  land.  And  they  shall  [may]  fight  against  thee,  but 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee;  for  I  am  with  thee,saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
to  deliver  thee. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  18.— [Henbebson:  "Instead  of  the  plural  niohi  '""'"''.  'he  singular  nOh,  waB,  la  found  in  twelve  of  De  Rossi's 

MSS. ;  it  liaa  been  originally  in  seven  more,  and  is  now  in  two  by  correction.  It  is  likewise  in  five  ancient  editions,  and 
occurs  in  the  defective  form  without  the  Vau  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.  and  editions.  The  LXX..  Targ.,  Syr.  and  Vulg. 
all  read  in  the  singular.  This  form  further  commends  itself  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  less  usual,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  appropriate  in  application  to  a  singular  subject." — S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver.  18.— 4  is  a  feebler  continuation  of  ^_y .  Comp.  iii.  17  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  28.    Naeseisb.  Gram,  f  112,  8. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

In  these  concluding  verses  the  general  purport 
of  section  (a)  is  first  repeated :  ver.  17  from 
speak  to  faces,  and  the  conclusion  of  ver  19, 
reproducing  the  conclusion  of  vers.  7  and  8.  On 
the  b.tsis  of  this  promise  (comp.  For  I  am  •with 
thee,  ver.  19),  however,  the  prophet  is  assured, 
in  antithesis  to  the  offensive  position  commanded  in 
vers.  9  and  10,  of  an  equally  strong  defensive 
position,  and  this  is  the  new  and  characteristic 
element  of  this  concluding  section. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  therefore  .  .  .  before  them. 
A  summons  to  set  vigorously  to  work.  The  ser- 
vant of  God  must  be  neither  cowardly  nor  sloth- 
ful. The  expression,  "  gird  up  the  loins,"  is 
frequently  used  in  a  proper  as  well  as  in  a  figu- 
rative sense;  1  Kings  xviii.  46;  2  Kings  iv.  29; 
ix.  1 ;  Job  xxxviii.  3 ;  Eccles.  xxxi.  17 ;  Luke 
xii.  35;  Eph.  vi.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  13.— Be  not 
dismayed  forms  a  climax  in  relation  to  Be  not 
afraid,  ver.  8,  as  in  Dent.  i.  21 ;  Josh.  x.  2.5. — 

nnn  and  ■"inriN,  OnUSn  and  On'.^fl?  correspond. 
[This  play  upon  words  may  be  expressed  in 
English  thus:  "Be  not  dumbfounded  before 
them,  lest  thou  be  confounded  before  them." — 
S.  11.  A.]  Many  commentators  have  hesitated 
at  rendering  the  Hiphil  of  nnn  in  the  primary 
sense  of  "frangere,  to  break  to  pieces."  They 
have  thought  the  threatening  would  be  too  severe, 
*'  erigendus  erat  animus  persuasions  incolumitatis 
nan  minis  ac  metu  frangendus,"  says  Schndrrer. 
They  therefore  take  either  ]3  in  a  reduced  and 
grammatically  inadmissible  sense  (Bugenhagen: 
quasi  te  terream ;  Starke,  "I  should  terrify 
thee;"    Grotius  :     nee    enim    timere    te   faciam; 


SoHNURRER  Supplies  "iDNj  =  putans  concessurum 
me  esse,  ut  tibi  sit  pereimdem),  or  they  understand 
the  verb  in  the  meaning  which  certainly  pertains 
to  the  word,  "  to  make  afraid."  But  what  sense 
is  there  in  this  rendering;  "Be  not  afraid  be- 
fore them,  lest  I  make  thee  afraid  before  them  "? 
(tEcoLAMP.,  Maurer,  Ewald).  If  the  prophet 
was  afraid  before  his  enemies  he  did  not  need  to 
be  rendered  still  more  so.  I  take  ^nn,  with 
most  commentators,  in  the  sense /j-a»i^cr«,  conterere, 
which  it  has  in  the  radical  signification  of  the 
Kal. — to  be  broken  in  pieces,  crushed  {see  Fuerst), 
and  which  it  undoubtedly  has  in  such  passages 
as  Isa.  ix.  3.  The  threatening  is  not  too  severe. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  "For  though  I  preach  the 
Gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of :  for  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel."  From  this  we  see  that  the  in- 
ward pressure  which  a  man  of  God  feels  in  con- 
sequence of  the  divine  operation  is  very  strong. 
He  who  should  resist  this  divine  impulse,  like 
Jonah,  would  be  crushed  by  it.  Audit  would  be 
the  just  punishment  of  that  faint-hearted  disdain, 
which  would  reject  such  high  honor  from  a 
miserable  fear  of  man. 

Ver.  18.  For  behold  .  .  .  the  people  of 
the  land.  I  is  emphatic  in  antithesis  to  thou, 
ver.  17.  Thou  gird  up  thy  loins  and  do  thy  part, 
I  will  do  mine,  to  protect  thee.  In  the  words 
"  a  defeijjCed  city  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen 
wall,"  the  prophet  is  assured  that  for  the  difficult 
offensive  commission  which  is  given  him  he  will 
receive  a  suificient  defensive  equipment.  Offence 
and  defence  stand  in  exact  relation  to  each  other. 
Reference  is  afterwards  made  to  this  promise, 
in  XV.  20,  21.  Comp.  Ps.  cv.  15. —  On  the 
subject-matter  comp.  Matt.  x.  18,  19.— people 
of  the  land.    This  expression  occurs  frequently 


CHAP.  II.  1-3. 


in  the  sense  of  **  the  common  people  " :  xxxir. 
19 ;  xxxvii.  2  ;  xliv.  21 ;  lii.  6  ;  Ezek.  vii.  27, 
&c.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  later  Rabbinical  usage 
according  to  which  it  signifies  the  "unlearned 
and  ignorant"  (Acts  iv.  13)  comp.  Buxtorf.  Lez 
Rabb.  s.  V.  D^. 

Ver.  19.  And  they  shall  fight ...  to  deliver 
thee.  75'  with  7  in  the  sense  of  prxvalere,  Gen. 
xxxii.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  9 ;  Obad.  7  ;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  22. — For  I  am  with  thee,  comp.  yer.  8. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  fundamentally  the  same  sin,  to  labor 
in  the  Lord's  yiu^yard  without  a  calling,  and 
not  to  be  willing  to  labor  when  one  has  been 
called,  for  in  both  eases  a  man  seeks  his  own,  not 
that  which  is  God's. 

2.  "  He  who  fears  nothing  and  hopes  nothing 
may  preach  the  truth.  He  who  is  unequal  to 
either  of  these  two  will  act  more  wisely  for  his 
own  repose  and  more  honorably  for  the  truth,  if 
he  keep  silence." — Dr.  Leidemit. 

3.  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves.  Luke  x.  3 ;  Matt.  x.  16  sqq.  God's 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

4.  Fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.  Rather  fear  Him 
who  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 
Matt.  X.  28.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Rom.   ii.  11  ;   Eph.  vi.  9;   1  Pet.  i.  17. 


HOMILETICAL    AND   PEACTICAL. 

1.  Duty  and  privilege  of  the  sevants  of  God. 
1.  Their  duly:  (a)  always  to  have  their  loing 
girded,  (6)  to  proclain  without  fear  of  man  what- 
ever the  Lord  commands.  2.  Their  privilege : 
— through  the  power  of  God  to  be  obliged  to 
yield  to  no  power  on  earth. 

2.  The  Lord's  requirements  and  promise  to 
His  servants.  1.  The  requirement,  (a)  to  be  al- 
ways ready  for  His  service,  (6)  to  accomplish 
that  which  is  bidden  without  delay.  2.  The 
promise  :  (a)  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  them, 
(6)  that  no  earthly  power  will  conquer  them. 
[M.  Henry  :  "  He  must  be  quick — Arise,  and 
lose  no  time  ;  he  must  be  busy — Arise,  and  speak 
unto  them,  in  season,  out  of  season;  he  must 
be  hold^Be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces. — -In  a 
word  he  must  be  faithful ;  it  is  required  of 
ambassadors  that  they  be  so.  In  two  things 
he  must  be  faithful.  1.  He  must  speak  alt  that 
he  is  charged  with.  He  must  forget  nothing 
— Every  word  of  God  is  weighty.  He  must  con- 
ceal nothing  for  fear  of  offending.  2.  He  must 
speak  to  alt  that  he  is  charged  against.  Two 
reasons  why  he  should  do  this.  1.  Because 
he  had  reason  to  fear  the  wrath  of  God,  if  he 
should  be  false.  2.  Because  he  had  no  reason 
to  fear  the  wrath  of  man,  if  he  were  faithful." 
— S.  R.  A.] 


II.  FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  Passages  relating  to  the  Theocracy,  Chaps.  II. — XLIV. 

(with  an  appendix,  chap,  xlv.) 


FIRST   SUBDIVISION. 
The  Collection  of  Discourses,  with  Appendices,  Chaps.  II. — XXXV. 
1.   The  First  Discourse. 
CHAPTER  II. 

This  chapter  contains  an  independent:  discourse ;  it  does  not,  as  Grap  supposes,  form,  with  chap,  iii.-vi., 
a  connected  whole.  For,  as  we  shall  show,  chap.  iii.  begins  a  discourse  clearly  arranged  and  complete 
in  itself,  which  would  not  bear  any  addition  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close.  The  present  dis- 
course is  of  very  general  import,  and  contains  probably  only  the  quintessence  of  several  discourses  made 
Wefore  those  in  chap,  iii.-vi.,  since  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  decades 
Jeremiah  only  addressed  this  short  discourse,  besides  chap,  iii.-vi.,  to  the  people.  The  position  at  the 
beginning,  the  style,  the  non-mention  of  the  Chaldeans  (comp.  rems.  on  xxv.  1),  besides  the  command 
"Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem"  (ver.  2),  and  an  intimation  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Josiah  (ver.  35,  see  theComm.),  all  point  to  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah' s  prophetic  ministry . 
This  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  some  not  obscure  allusions  to  the  flight  of  the  remaining  Jews  to  Egypt 
(vers.  16,  36  and  37 ;  coll.  chaps,  xlii.— xliv).  But  since  Jeremiah,  as  loas  remarked  on  i.  2,  proba- 
bly did  not  finish  the  second  writing  out  of  hit  book  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (xxxvi.  32), 
possibly  not  till  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  it  is  possible  that  he  then  added  to  this  earliest  discourse  some 
allusions  to  the  eventful  journey  to  Egypt.  He  may  have  added  them  to  this  discourse  for  the  reason 
that  it  contained  some  passages,  the  connection  and  purport  of  which  especially  invited  such  allusions 
to  the  emigration  to  Egypt.  Compare  ver.  15,  the  predicted  devastation  so  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  result,  and  ver.  33,  the  mention  of  the  religio-political  errors  of  the  people. 

After  the  introduction  (vers.  1-3),  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  complaint  and  threatening  is  treated  in  four 
tableaux  or  acts,  the  particular  contents  of  which  may  be  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Israel's  infidelity  in  the  light  of  the  fidelity  of  Jehovah  and  the  heathen  (vers.  4-13). 

2.  Israel' s  punishment  and  its  cause  (vers.  14-19). 

3.  The  lust  of  idolatry :  deeply  rooted,  outwardly  insolent,  faise  at  last  (vers.  20-28). 

4.  Whostis  the  guilt?  (vers.  29-37). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


The  Introduction. 
II.  1-3. 

1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  also  unto  me,  saying, 

2.  Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  ;  I  remember  of  thee, 
The  kindness  of  thy  youth, 

The  love  of  thine  espousals. 

When  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  desert, 

In  a  land  that  was  not  sown. 

3.  Israel  is  a  sanctuary  unto  Jehovah, 
The  first-fruits  of  his  produce  : 
All  who  devour  him'  incur  guilt ; 

Calamity  will  come  upon  them,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTTJAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.— For  710X13^1  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gram.  S.  93,  Anm.)  some  Codd,  read  I'riXOn.    I*  would  be  natural  to  pro 
the  consonantB  nhXOjl  wluch  has  beeu  also  done  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  who  refers  the  word  to  ni'lll  K7  V1X  vev. 

"*■''■:  ...  ,    ,  ,        ,  ^       "  '  V  V 


nounce 

2,  but  the  reference  of  the  sufBx  to  Jehovah  is  demanded  by  the  connection 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

These  words  form  the  introduction  both  to  the 
first  discourse  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole 
of  .Jeremiah's  proplietio  announcements.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  they  contain  the 
thought,  which  reaches  far  beyond  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  theocracy,  that  not- 
withstanding the  revolts  on  the  one  side  and  the 
punishments  on  the  other,  love  is  the  key-note 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel,  aad  the 
Lord's  inalienable  property. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  And  the  -word  .  .  .  not  soivn. 
— It  is  probable  that  in  the  opening  words  of 
ver.  2  Jeremiah  received  the  command  to  leave 
Anathoth  and  go  to  Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of 
liis  prophetic  labors.  For  here  only  is  the  audi- 
ence, to  which  he  was  to  address  himself,  desig- 
nated thus  briefly  by  the  word  "Jerusalem." 
Everywhere  else  the  address  reads  diiferently. 
Comp.  xvii.  19  ;  xix.  8  ;  xxxv.  13. — I  remem- 
ber of  thee.  The  expression  occurs  in  malam 
partem  Ps.  Ixxix.  8;  cxxxvii.  7;  Neb.  vi.  14; 
xiii.  29  :  in  bonam  partem  Ps.  xcviii.  3 ;  cvi.  45  ; 
cxxxii.  1  ;  Neh.  v.  19  ;  xiii.  22,  31.  In  any  case 
of  thee  contains  an  emphasis  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  exposition. — The  kind- 
ness of  thy  youth.  The  commentators  dis- 
pute whether  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  to- 
ward the  people  or  that  of  the  people  toward 
God  is  meant.  In  behalf  of  the  former  view  it 
is  urged,  (1)  that  in  the  following  context  the 
people  is  described  as  rebellious  from  the  first, 
and  (2)  that  with  this  the  historical  representa- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  declarations 
of  Old  Testament  passages  accord.  (Comp.  es- 
pecially Hos.  xi.  1  ;  Ezek.  xvi.)  To  the  first  ar- 
gument it  may  be  objected  that  these  verses 
form  the  introduction  not  to  the  second  chapter 
only,  but  to  the  whole  book,  and  although  the 
greater  part  of  this  consists  of  threatenings,  or 
rather  because  it  does  so,  the  prophet  places  the 


assurance  of  God's  unchangeable  fidelity  in  the 
foreground.  Though  Israel  may  have  always 
sinned,  yet  originally  he  was  united  to  God  in 
love,  and  this  fundamental  relation  is  eternal 
and  inviolable.  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  It  cannot  then 
be  disputed  that  the  infidelity  of  Israel  was  of 
an  early  date  (comp.  from  of  old,  ver.  20)  go- 
ing back  to  the  pilgrimage  through  the  desert 
(the  golden  calf,  and  even  prior  to  this,  the 
murmuring  of  the  people,  Exod.  xv.  24;  xvi.  2  ; 
xvii.  2),  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  maintained 
that  the  acceptance  by  Israel  of  the  privileges 
offered  by  the  Lord,  when  He  sent  Moses,  and 
the  people  trustingly  followed  him  into  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  wilderness,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
binding  of  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  covenant. 
Compare  the  short  and  significant,  "  and  the 
people  believed,"  Exod.  iv.  31,  with  Gen.  xv.  6, 
"  and  he  believed  in  Jehovah";  Rom.  iv.  3;  Gal. 
iii.  6.  To  this  also  point  many  prophetic  decla- 
rations, ex.  gr.  Hos.  xi.  1:  "When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out 
of  Egypt."  The  period  in  the  youth  of  Israel 
at  which  the  Lord  loved  the  people  was  that  in 
which  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  For  imme- 
diately afterwards  (ver.  2),  it  is  said  oSithem 
that  they  sacrificed  to  Baalim,  and  burned  in- 
cense to  graven  images.  But  then,  in  that  im- 
portant moment,  when  the  Lord  delivered  Israel 
from  the  encircling  power  of  Egypt,  displaying 
His  might  so  grandly.  He  concluded  a  covenant 
of  love  with  Israel ;  they  must  therefore  then 
have  not  only  been  found  worthy  of  love,  but 
have  reciprocated  His  love.  How  sweet' and 
precious  Israel's  love  then  was  to  Him  is  ex- 
pressed by  Hosea  in  the  splendid  image  of  the 
early  figs,  which  the  pilgrim  finds  in  the  desert, 
Hos.  ix.  10.  So,  says  the  Lord,  He  found  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  but  alas!  He  has  to  add, 
"they  went  to  Baalpeor,  and  separated  them- 
selves unto  their  shame."  The  objections  are 
then  unfounded  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
rendering  of  verses  2  and  3  in  the  sense  of  Is- 
rael's love  for  God,  and  other  arguments  speak 


CHAP.  II.  1-3. 


positively  in  its  favor, .viz.  (1)  f^  'i7>"15T-  This 
dative  has  everywhere  the  sense  pf  a  reckoning 
to  one's  account  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  (See 
the  passages  cited  above.)  But  since  this  is  not 
possible  here  in  a  bad  sense,  for  the  kindness 
and  love  of  the  past  are  remembered  only  as 
good,  it  can  be  meant  only  in  a  good  sense.  If, 
now,  Israel  has  a  balance  with  Jehovah  in  an 
active  sense,  he  (Israel)  must  have  done  some- 
thing,— performed  some  service.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  service  is  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  loved,  but  this  is  himself  to  love.  We  are 
thus  brought  again  to  this  point,  that  Israel  in 
that  opening  period  of  his  existence  turned  to 
the  Lord  with  such  love  that,  though  of  momen- 
tary duration,  it  sufficed  to  found  an  everlasting 
covenant  and  imperishable  remembrance  of  its 
glory.  We  may  also  take  IDT)  in  the  sense  of 
"  the  kindness  of  a  maiden  towards  her  master," 
being  justified  in  doing  so  by  passages  like  Hos. 
vi.  4,  6.  Indeed,  in  view  of  Isa.  xl.  6,  it 
might  not  appear  unsuitable  to  recognize  in  "Ipn 
the  element  of  loveableneas,  gracefulness,  which 
in  itseii  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  love  and 
grace,  and  etymologically  in  gratia,  xo-pii,  grace ; 

(2)  the  words  ^^nx  '^007  favor  this  interpreta- 
tion, since  they  represent  Israel,  a  pilgrim 
through  the  desert,  walking  in  the  foot-prints 
of  the  Lord.  Some  indeed  would  understand 
these  words  as  denoting,  not  the  obedient  follow- 
ing of  the  people,  but  the  gracious  precedence 
of  the  divine  Leader.  This  interpretation,  how- 
ever, is  arbitrary.  The  text  expresses  only  the 
idea  of  following,  or  pushing  after  ;  we  are  not 
justified  in  exchanging  this  idea  for  another. 
(3).  The  third  verse  is  manifestly  in  favor  of 
IsraeL  When  it  is  said  (Graf,  S.  23),  "It 
should  be  so,  but  how  it  became  entirely  other- 
wise is  shown  in  what  follows,"  we  reply,  it  has 
not  become  otherwise;  but  on  this  point  we  shall 
say  more  presently. 

Ver.  3.  Israel  .  .  .  come  upon  them. — 
Though  in  the  words  remember  of  thee  it  is 
implied  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  the  espou- 
sals are  now  only  an  object  of  remembrance,  a, 
lost  joy,  yet  the  third  verse  declares  what  a 
permanent  relation  was  the  result  of  that  tran- 
sient one,  an  indelible  character  having  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  by  that  sometime  con- 
nection with  their  Lord.  They  thus  became  a 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  separate  from  the  profa- 
num  vulgus  of  the  nations.  This  thought  is  fur- 
ther expressed  by  a  beautiful  image :  Israel  is 
related  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  first  fruits  sanctified 
unto  the  Lord  are  to  the  multitude  of  common 
wild  fruits,  and  as  profane  lips  were  forbidden  to 
eat  the  former  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xv.  20,  sq.; 
xviii.  12;  Deut.  xxvi.  1;  comp.  Lev.  xxii.  16-26), 
so  will  guilt  be  upon  those  who  touch  the  sacred 
first-fruits  in  the  field  of  humanity.  In  accord 
with  this  image  are  x.  25;  1.  7;  Ps.  xiv.  4;  Ixxix. 
7. — All  V7ho  devour,  etc.  The  instruments 
of  discipline  though  chosen  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, by  the  manner  in  which  they  execute  their 
commission,  bring  guilt  upon  themselves  and 
call  for  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  as  is  especially 
Bet  forth  in  reference  to  Babylon.  Hab.  i.  11 ; 
Jer.  1.  11 ;  xv.  23,  28;  li.  5  (N.  B.),  8,  11,  24. 


DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  Although  in  xxxi.  32  Jeremiah  represents 
the  covenant  made  with  Israel  at  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  as  the  worse  because  broken  by  them,  and 
that  a  new  one  in  the  future,  to  be  kept  faithfully 
by  the  people,  would  be  opposed  to  it  (comp. 
xxxii.  40;  1.  5  ;  Isa.  Iv.  3),  and  although  in  Rom. 
xi.  28  ("  as  touching  the  election  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  sake ")  the  steadfastness  of  God  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  promise  given  by  Him 
and  on  the  worth  of  the  fathers  in  His  sight,  it 
is  yet  evident  from  our  passage  that  the  entering 
into  covenant  relation  by  Israel  at  the  Exodus 
was  not  without  significance.  Though  the  cove- 
nant does  not  rest  positively  and  in  principle 
on  that  acceptance,  yet  this  latter  appears  to  be 
the  negative  condition  sine  qua  non.  Had  Israel 
decidedly  rejected  Moses,  had  they  refused  to 
follow  him  into  the  wilderness,  the  promise  given 
to  the  fathers  would  have  been  nullified.  But  if 
we  should  say  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
believe  in  and  follow  Moses,  we  should  injure 
the  law  of  freedom,  and  endanger  the  moral 
value  of  human  personality  as  well  as  the  glory 
of  God. 

2.  Every  important  historical  appearance  has 
its  paradise  or  golden  age.  It  is  thus  with  hu- 
manity in  general,  with  Israel,  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Acts  ii.  41 — iv.  37),  with  the  Re- 
formation, so  also  with  single  churches  (Gal. 
iv.  14),  and  with  individual  Christians.  This 
period  of  first,  nuptial  love  does  not,  however, 
usujxUy  continue  long,  comp.  Rev.  ii.  4. 

3.  As  Israel  is  called  the  firstling  among 
the  nations,  so  Christians  are  called  the  first- 
lings of  His  creatures,  being  regenerated  by 
the  word  of  truth  (James  i.  18,  comp.  Wie- 
siNQEE,  in  loc..  Rev.  xiv.  5),  in  whom  first  that 
life-principle  is  active  which  is  to  renew  heaven 
and  earth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  22;  Rev.  xxi.  I ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  13).  And  since  Israel  as  the  firstling 
of  the  nations  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  God,  so 
Christians  by  virtue  of  that  principle,  implanted 
in  them  by  word  and  sacrament,  of  true,  divine, 
eternal  life,  without  regard  to  their  subjective 
constitution  are  ayioi,  r/yiaa/ievot  (1  Cor.  i.  2;  Acts 
XX.  32,  etc.),  the  community  of  the  sajnts,  in 
antithesis  to  the  homo  communis,  i.  e.  natural, 
earthly,  profane  humanity.  Thus  as  the  firstling 
Israel  cannot  be  devoured  by  its  enemies,  so 
likewise  with  the  Church  (community  of  the 
saints).  Matt.  xvi.  18;  Luke  xxi.  17;  Matt. 
xxviii.  20;  Rev.  xii.  5,  etc. 

4.  ZiNZENDORF  :  ' '  Jeremiah  a  preacher  of  Right- 
eousness," (S.  148).  "Behold  this  maiden  who  is 
here  described !  Listen  to  her  leaders,  Moses 
and  Aaron !  Consider  the  rods  with  which  she 
has  been  beaten  and  that  unbelief  and  disobedi- 
ence swept  all  but  two  away  in  the  desert,  and 
compare  that  with  the  words,  '  I  remember  still 
that  we  were  together  in  the  wilderness,'  quasi  re 
bene  gesta;  and  with  the  others  which  we  heard 
before  from  Moses:  '  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel: 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved  by  Jeho- 
vah,' (Deut.  xxxiii.  29).  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  this,  'Thou  foUowedst  me.'  " 

5.  Idem  (S.  150) :  "  In  the  application  to  the 
people  it  is  useful  and  well  to  show  them  that 
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they  also  were  once  a  maiden  who  'followed' 
partly  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel  (see  Acta 
iv,  4),  partly  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  is  an  important  trace  of  this  in 
the  letter  of  Luther  to  the  Elector  Johann  Fried- 
rich.  So  it  then  appeared.  Likewise  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  even  so  late  as  last 
century,  since  certainly  in  the  sermons  of  an 
Arndt,  a  Joh.  Gerhard,  a.  Selnecker,  a  Martin 
Heger,  a  Scriver,  aSpener,  a  Schade,  the  people 
still  made  quite  another  figure,  and  had  not 
only  another  form,  bui  certainly  also  a  different 
feeling." 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.   The    period    of    first   love    (in   a    spiritual 
sense).     (1)   In    experience  extremely  precious. 

(2)  In  duration  relatively  brief.  (3)  In  cflFect  a 
source  of  everlasting  blessing. — 2.  The  nuptial 
state  of  Christ's  Church  in  its  stages.  (1)  The 
first  stage,  first  love,  (2)  second  stage,  alienation, 

(3)  third  stage,  return. — 3.  The  covenant  of 
Christ  with  His  Church,  (I)  its  ground,  election, 
(2)  its  condition,  faith,  (3)  its  promise,  the 
Church  an  indestructible  sanctuary. 


2.   The  Infidelity  of  Israel  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Fidelity  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  Heathen. 

II.  4-13. 

4  Hear  ye  the  word  of  Jehovah,  O  house  of  Jacob ! 
Aud  all  the  families  of  the  house  of  Israel ! 

5  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  What  injustice  have  your  fathers  found  in  me 
That  they  went  far  from'  me, 

And  followed  vacuity  and  became  vacuous  ? 

6  They  said  not :  Where  is  Jehovah  ? 

Who  brought  us  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Who  led  us  through  the  wilderness, 

A  land  of  deserts  and  pits, 

A  land  of  drought  and  the  shadow  of  death, 

A  land  which  no  man  traversed, 

And  where  uo  man  dwelt  ? 

7  And  I  brought  you  into  the  g&xAen-{iiterally,  Carmel-]  land 
To  eat  its  fruit  and  its  goodliness  ; 

But  ye  came  and  defiled  my  land, 
Aud  made  my  heritage  an  abomination. 

8  The  priests  said  not,  Where  is  Jehovah  ? 
And  those  that  handle  the  law  knew  me  not ; 
The  shepherds  also  rebelled  against  me, 
And  the  prophets  prophesied  by  Baal, 

And  followed  those  that  cannot  profit. 

9  Wherefore  I  will  reckon  with  you,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  with  your  children's  children  will  I  reckon. ' 

10  For  pas3  over  to  the  isles  {or  countries]  of  Chittim,  and  see 
And  send  to  Kedar,  and  well  consider,  ' 
And  see  if  there  has  been  anything  like  this. 

11  Has  a  people  changed'  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods? 

But  my  people  has  changed  its  glory  for  that  which  cannot  profit 
V2  Be  ye  astonished,  O  ye  heavens!  at  this, 

Be  ye  horrified,  utterly  amazed  int.,  shudder  and  be  withered  away],  saith  Jehovah 
13  For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils :  «euovan. 

Me  they  have  forsaken,  the  fountain  of  living  waters 

To  hew  out  for  themselves  cisterns, 

Broken  cisterns  that  hold  no  water. 


CHAP.  II.  4-13. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  6.— ■''2;?D  [from  upon— from  near].    Comp.  Gon.  xxxii.  12 ;  Exod.  xxxv.  22 ;  Jer.  iii.  18 ;  Am.  iii.  16.    Tho  Hebrew 
loTes  to  consider  that  as  cumulation,  which  we  represent  as  iiasociation. 

2  Ver.  11.— The  form  TOT!  seems  to  reqimrs  the  root  ID',  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Hithpael,  Isa.  Ixi.  G.    Since  tho 

form  Tpn  follows  directly  afterwards,  the  present  form  may  have  originated  in  a  mere  oversight,  as  Oishauseh  supposes 
a  39  f. ;  255  e.  i.) 


EXEaETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  conduct  of  Israel  is  compared  (a)  with  the 
conduct  of  Jehovah  towards  him  (vers.  4-9)  (4), 
with  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  nations  towards 
their  gods  (vers.  10-13.) 

Ver.  4.  Hear  ye  .  .  .  house  of  Israel.  Al- 
though the  reformation  of  Josiah  extended  over 
the  rest  of  the  liingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
15-20;  2  Chrou.  xxxiv.  33),  and  although  some 
from  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  present  at  divine 
service  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  18),  the 
expression  used  here  is  too  comprehensive  to 
designate  these  only;  it  includes  the  whole  na- 
tion. Comp.  Isa.  xlvi.  3;  Jer.  xxxi.  1. — Jere- 
miah addresses  himself  not  only  to  those  who 
are  actually  present,  but  to  an  ideal  audience : 
to  the  whole  people  of  Israel  of  all  times  and 
places,  to  all  those  whose  common  fathers  had 
incurred  the  guilt  reproved  in  the  following 
verses,  and  bequeathed  it  to  their  descendants. 
Comp.  the  address  to  a  still  greater  circle  of 
ideal  hearers.  Dent,  xxxii.  1;  Isa.  i.  2;  Mic.  i. 
2;  vi.  1,  2. 

Ver.  5.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  vacuous.  Observe 
the  gradation:  your  fathers,  you  (vers. 7 and  9), 
your  children's  children;  an  historical  survey 
which  proceeds  from  the  conduct  of  the  fathers 
in  the  past  and  present,  to  the  fate  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  future.  The  prophet  by  beginning 
with  "the  fathers,"  shows  that  Israel's  ingrati- 
tude and  disobedience  was  of  ancient  date. 
Moreover,  these  fathers  were  not  those  of  any 
definite  period,  and  therefore  not  as  Kimohi  sup- 
poses, those  who  have  lived  since  the  entrance 
into  the  promised  laud.  Could  those  who  had 
accompanied  the  journey  through  the  desert  in- 
deed speak  thus? — The  expression  "What  in- 
iquity have  your  fathers  found  in  me?"  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  condescending  love  of  God,  who 
speaks  just  as  though  He  were  under  obligation 
to  Israel,  and  they  had  a  right  to  call  Him  to  ac- 
count. Comp.  Mic.  vi.  3;  Isa.  v.  3.  Theodoret: 
ov  yap  (t)f  K[jtT^g  uplvei,  aX}J  a>f  vrrsvd'vva^  atvo'XGyiav 
■rrpoaipepei,  Kal  kXeyx&ijvai  fiov'keTai  elri  wpd^ai  Seov 
DVK  ETTpQ^s. — PoUo'wed  vacuity  and  became 
vacuous.  '73ri  are  the  idols  (x.  15;  xiv.  22; 
Deut.  xxxii.  21,  etc.).  He  who  devotes  himself 
to  that  which  is  nothing  and  vanity,  becomes 
himself  vain.  LXX.  ifiaraiMTiaav,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  in  Rom.  i.  21.  The 
words  are  found  reproduced  verbatim  in  2  Kings 
xvii.  15. 

Ver.  6.  They  said  not  ...  no  man  dwelt. 
— Comp.  ver.  8.  To  ask  "where  is  Jehovah?"  is 
to  ask  after  Him,  to  seek  Him.  To  ask  after  him 
implies  that  He  is  forgotten  or  lightly  esteemed. 
A  land  of  deserts  ^3^^,  comp.  1.  12;  li.  43. 
TTpw,  comp.  xviii.  20;  Prov.  xxii.  ]  6 ;  xxiii.  27. 
They  are  pits  or  holes  in  which  man  and  beast 


sink.  Comp.  Rosenmuellek,  ad  loc. — Shado-w 
of  death.  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Job  iii.  5;  xxviii.  3; 
Isa.  ix.  1;  Am.  v.  8.  [For  a  similar  description 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  see  Eobinson,  Bibl.  Res., 
II.,  502.— S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  7.  And  I  brought  you  ...  an  abomi- 
nation.— KOXl  resumes  the  address  of  Jehovah 

•    TT 

from  ver.  5.  On  the  subject-matter  compare 
Deut.  viii.  If  1'0^2  stood  here  in  a  merely  ap- 
pellative signification,  the  article  would  be  either 
superfluous    or  insuffi'-ient.     We  should  expect 

either  merely  7313  [or  fruitful  land,  or  nVin  7D'13 
(in  this  fruitful  land)  for  Palestine  cannot  be 
called  the  fruitful  land  /car'  i^oxvv,  since  there 
are  many  others  more  fruitful.  To  ascribe  a 
demonstrative  signification  to  the  article  is  not 
allowable,  since  it  has  this  only  in  formulas  like 
DVn  DJ^an.  Ibelieve,  therefore,  that  the  Prophet 
here  intended  Carmel  for  a  proper  name,  with  a 
hint,  however,  at  the  appellative  meaning.  So 
the  Vulgate :  in  terram  Carmeli.  Carmel,  in  this 
reference,  is  contrasted  with  the  desert,  as  a 
mountain  with  the  plain,  as  a  fertile  cultivated 
land  of  forests,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fields, 
with  the  desert  sand,  as  a  place  of  springs  with 
the  land  of  drought.  Comp.  Jerome  on  iv.  20. — 
And  its  goodliness.  This  addiliouis  not  super- 
fluous. The  Vau  is  here  the  climactic  and  in- 
deed, Gen.  iv.  4. — But  ye  came.  After  that  has 
been  enumerated  which  the  Lord  did  for  the 
people,  we  are  told  what  the  people  did  against 
their  Lord.  Herein  a  comparison  is  instituted 
between  the  conduct  of  Jehovah  and  the  conduct 
of  the  people. 

Ver.  8.  The  priests  said  not  .  .  .  that  can- 
not profit.  That  which  in  ver.  6  was  laid  as  a 
reproach  upon  all,  is  now  declared  specially  of 
the  priests.  It  was  their  especial  duty  to  seek 
and  inquire  after  the  Lord,  comp.  "  Wy}^,  Jer.  x. 
21;  Ps.  ix.  11;  xxxiv.  5,  "'  h»W,  Judges  i.  1; 
xxviii.  5;  1  Sam.  xxii.  13;  Josh  ix.  14. — Who 
handle  the  law,  not  those  who  decide  legal 
cases,  but  those  who  handle  the  book  of  the 
law.  We  see  that  the  handling  is  intended  in 
this  external  sense  from  the  contrast,  knew  me 
not.  Comp.  xviii.  18;  Ezek.  vii.  2G;  Mai.  ii.  7.— 
The  shepherds  ought  to  keep  the  flock  well  to- 
gether and  lead  it,  and  how  can  they  do  this 
when  they  are  themselves  in  rebellion  against 
the  chief  shepherd?  Comp.  x.  21;  xii.  10;  xxiii. 
1 ;  1.  6.— By  Baal  (xxiii.  13)  or  through^  Baal, 
that  is,  through  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
Baal.  Itisopposedto  "in  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
xi.  21;  xiv.  16;  xxvi.  9,  20.  Remark  the  anti- 
thesis: They  would  be  prophets,  and  yet  are 
the  organs  of  falsehood,  they  would  be  leaders, 
yet  themselves  go  astray.  The  imperfect  ^h}}'V 
is  used  of  a  permanent  quality.  Comp.  Naegelsb, 
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Gr.,  I  87  d.  There  appears,  moreover,  in  this 
expression,  to  be  an  allusion  to  ^VJ'J.'^  (comp. 
especially  'hyv  Sa  Isa.  xliv.  9),  perhaps  also  to 
D'ri^wS  S7,  comp.  also  1  Sam.  xii.  21. 

Ver.  9.  ■Wherefore  .  .  will  I  reckon.— 
The  comparison  of  Israel's  conduct  in  the  past 
and  present,  with  that  of  Jehovah,  results  so 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  that  in 
the  future,  remote  as  well  as  proximate,  only  3  "I 
Utioatio  is  to  be  expected.  Jehovah  will  now 
prosecute  His  claims.  Isa.  iii.  13;  Ivii.  16;  coll. 

Ps.  ciii.  9.  ,  .        ,., 

Ver.  10.  For  pass  over  .  .  .  anything  like 
this.  Ver.  9  divides  the  two  halves  of  the 
strophe,  belonging  to  both,  as  the  statement  of 
the  result.  It  is  affixed  to  the  first  half  by  means 
of  pS,  and  prefixed  to  the  second  by  '3.  Comp. 
Am.v.^10-12.— Chittim.  The  word  D'n3  or  D';n3 
occurs  eight  times  in  the  Old  Testament:  Gen.  x. 
4  (1  Chrou.  i.  7),  Num.  xxiv.  24;  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 12; 
Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Deut.  xi.  30.  Comp. 
1  Mace.  i.  1 ;  viii.  5.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it 
denotes  primarily  the  inhabitants  of  the  ' '  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean"  (Knobel  on  Gen. 
X.  4).  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
way  of  preference  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
ancient  capital  of  which  was  Gitium,  (Heezoq,' 
Real-Enc,  III.  S.  215).  We  have,  therefore, 
translated  "X  "islands"  in  preference  to  "coasts." 
It  is  evident  that  Chittim,  in  a  wider  sense,  de- 
noted Greece,  and  even  the  North-western  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  general,  since  according 
to  Dan.  xi.  30,  Antiochus  Bpiphanes  was  at- 
tacked by  ships  from  Chittim,  according  to  1 
Mace.  i.  1,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  according 
to  viii.  5,  Perseus  came  from  Chittim  [pronounced 
Kittim].  The  Chittaeans  are  here  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  West,  Kedar  of  the  East.  For  Ke- 
dar,  according  to  Gen.  xxv.  13,  is  a  sou  of  Ish- 
mael ;  Jer.  xlix.  28,  Kedar  is  reckoned  with  the 
men  of  the  East,  DID  'J3.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people  inhabiting  the  Arabian  desert  (Isa.  xxi. 
13-17;  xlii.  11;  Ix.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21;  Ps.  cxx. 
5;   Song  of  Sol.  i.  5).     The  Rabbins  designate 

the  Arabians  generally  by  Kedar.  IIP  X'^i  is 
the  Arabic  language.  Comp.  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xxv.  13.  BuxTORF,  Lex.  Talm.  et  Eabb.  p.  1976. 
— If,  tn  in  the  conditional  sense  as  ex,  gr.  Exod. 
iv.  1;  viii.  22;  Isa.  liv.  15;  Jer.  iii.  1.  Hence 
it  may  also  be  used  as  an  interrogative  particle, 
like  DS  (comp.  si  in  French).  It  never  occurs 
in  this  sense,  however,  except  in  this  passage. 
The  passages.  Job  xii.  14;  xxiii.  8,  which  Fueesi 
adduces,  may  be  otherwise  explained. 

Ver.  11  Has  a  people  . .  .  cannot  profit. — 
But  my  people  has  changed,  comp.  Am.  viii. 
7. — 'Which  cannot  profit.  The  idols  are 
meant,  comp.  rem.  on  ver.  8, — ivi.  19 ;  Hab.  ii. 
18. — This  is  the  second  comparison  unfavorable 
fo  Israel  which  is  instituted  in  this  strophe. 
The  heathen  nations  who  have  good  reason  to 
change  their  gods  do  not,  but  Israel,  whose  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  nations  is  founded  in 
their  possession  of  the  true  God.  exchanges  Him 
for  vain  idols. 


Ver  12.  Be  ye  astonished  .  .  .  saith  Je- 
hovah. The  greatness  of  the  crime  can  be 
estimated  by  none  so  well  as  the  over-arching 
heavens,  which  can  behold  and  compare  all  that 
takes  place.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  1;  Isa.  i.  2.  2-}n 
to  be  dry,  stiff,  is  found  here  only  in  the  sense  of 
to  be  amazed.  The  imperative  with  o,  corres- 
ponds to  the  intransitive  signification:  transitive 
onn,  Jer.  1.  27. 

Ver.  13.  For  my  people  .  .  .  water.  The 
two  evils  are  a  negative  and  a  positive.  The 
Lord,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  who  offered 
Himself  to  them,  they  have  forsaken,  and  leaky 
cisterns  they  have  dug,  comp.  xvii.  IB.  In  the 
physical  sense  the  phrase  is  used  in  Gen.  xxvi. 
19;  "a  well  of  springing  water." — Fountain 
of  living  water;  Ps.  xxxvi.  10;  Prov.  x.  11 ; 
xiii.  14;  xvi.  22.  "iSup  fOv,  John  iv.  10;  vii. 
37  sqq. — The  repetition  of  n'nS3,  cisterns,  re- 
minds us  of  Gen.  xiv.  10.  Leaky  wells  are 
cisterns  dug  in  the  ground,  which,  having  cracks 
in  them  will  not  retain  the  collected  rain-water. 

iVj'  vh  reminds  us  in  sense  and  sound  of  i<7 

■  T 

?V';?V,  ver  8. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  God's  love  is  "meek  and  lowly  of  heart," 
Matth.  xi.  29,  comp.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4.  It  is  not  a 
love  which  desires  only  to  receive.  It  will  take, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  that  which  it  has 
given.  But  since  in  giving  it  has  done  its  duty, 
in  taking  it  demands  its  rights.  It  would  reap 
where  it  has  sowed,  and  not  let  the  devil  reap 
what  God  has  sowed,  Isa.  xlii.  8;  xlviii.  11.  Comp. 
Matth.  xxv.  14-30. 

2.  Only  the  true  is  the  real.  Falsehood  is  mere 
appearance,  and  all  that  is  based  on  falsehood,  is 
only  an  apparent  life.  It  disappears  in  the  fire 
of  judgment,  Ps.  Ixii.  11;  cxv.  9;  oxxxii.  18. 

3.  'When  God  tells  us,  I  am  doing  this  for  thee, 
what  art  thou  doing  for  me?  we  cannot  answer 
Him  one  for  a  thousand.  Every  sin  is  at  the 
same  time  the  basest  ingratitude  towards  the 
greatest  benefactor  and  the  most  disgraceful  re- 
bellion against  the  truest,  most  gracious  and 
wisest  Lord. 

4.  Since  priests,  pastors,  and  prophets,  who 
have  been  regularly  inducted  into  office  may  be 
deceivers,  it  is  necessary  to  try  the  spirits  ac- 
cording to  the  criterion  given  in  1  John  iv.  1  sqq. 

5.  As  we  read  here  that  the  heathen  adhere 
more  faithfully  to  their  false  gods  than  Israel 
to  the  true  God,  so  is  it  generally  confirmed  by 
experience  that  men,  as  a  rule,  pursue  a  bad 
cause  with  more  zeal,  devotion  and  wisdom,  than 
a  good  one.  Comp.  the  case  of  the  unrighteons 
steward;  Luke  xvi.  1-8;  1  Kings  xviii.  27,  28; 
Jer.  iv.  22. 

6.  "His  people,  the  nation  on  which  He  has 
bestowed  the  true  religion,  have  the  fountain, 
they  can  obtain  water  without  difficulty,  asmnch 
as  they  want,  but  they  choose  in  preference, 
means  difficult,  new,  insufficient,  deceptive,  re- 
jected on  trial  and  even  in  daily  experience, 
rather  than  be  willing  to  do  as  they  should. 
Hence  come  the  works  of  supererogation,  tbe 
many   ceremonies,  vows,    ecclesiastical  re^ula- 
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tioii9,  which  unquestionably  are  twice  as  difficult 
as  to  follow  the  Saviour,  and  have  no  promise  for 
this  life  or  for  the  life  to  come.  .  .  .  The  sin  is 
twofold;  (1)  they  do  not  obey  the  Lord.  (2) 
They  will  labor  tooth  and  nail,  if  only  they  may 
not  obey  Him."  Zinzendorf,  ut  sup.,  S.  162. 

HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ii.  4  sqq.  The  ingratitude  of  man  to- 
wards God:  (1)  It  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  God  (2).  It  consists  in  this,  that  men  (a)  for- 
get the  divine  benefits,  (6)  they  adhere  to  idols 
(both  coarse  and  refined),  (3).  It  does  not  remain 
unpunished. 

2.  On  ver.  12.  ["These  strongest  terms  in  the 
language  show  how  intensely  amazed  all  the 
holy  in  heaven  are  at  the  monstrous  folly  of  hu- 
man sinning.  That  when  men  might  have  the 
infinite  God  for  their  Friend,  they  choose  to 
have  Him  their  enemy ;  that  when  they  miffht 
have  Him  their  exhaustless  portion  of  unmeasured 
and  eternal  good,  they  spurn  Him  away  and  set 
themselves  to  the  fruitless  task  of  making  some 
ruinous  substitute:  this  ia  beyond  measure 
amazing!  Verily,  sin  is  a  mockery  of  human 
reason !  It  defies  all  the  counsels  of  prudence  and 
good  sense,  and  glories  only  in  its  own  shame 
and  madness:"     Cowles. — S.  R.  A]. 

3.  On  ver.  13.  All  hunger  and  thirst  is  a  de- 
sire for  nourishment  by  those  elements  which 
are  necessary  to  life.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question : 


What  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul  ? 

1.  It  cannot  be  quenched  by  drawing  from  the 
broken  cisterns  of  earthly  good. 

2.  It  can  be  quenched  only  by  drawing  from 
the  fountain  of  life,  from  which  the  soul  origi- 
nally sprang,  even  from  God. 

4.  On  ii.  13.  "Our  double  sin.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  we  (1)  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  living 
fountain,  and  (2)  have  dug  for  ourselves  cisterns 
which  hold  no  water."  Genzken,  Epistelpredig- 
Un,  1853. — "How  is  it  that  the  Lord  has  to  say, 
they  have  forsaken  me,  the  living  spring?  It 
arises  from  this,  that  the  hewn  cisterns  please  us 
better.  The  creature  attracts  us  so  powerfully, 
all  that  is  below  has  such  an  influence  on  the 
wavering  heart,  that  it  is  drawn  away  from  the 
living  spring,  and  finds  the  cistern-water  of  this 
world  more  to  its  taste  than  the  living  water, 
the  living  God  and  His  word."  Hoohstetteb. 
^'Twelve  Parables  from  the  prophet  Jer.,"  1865, 
S.  6,  sq.  ["  This  may  be  applied  to  every  sinner: 
qui  relicto  fonte  fodit  sibi  cisternas  rimosas;  and  to 
heretics  :  qui  purum  doctrinse  fontem  in  Scripturis 
et  Ecclesia  Dei  deserunt  et  fodiunt  sibi  cisternas 
c(Knosas  falsorum  dogmatum  (S.  iRENiEtrs,  III.  40; 
S.  Ctpman,  Ep.  40;  a.  Lapide).  Comp.  Ecclus. 
xxi.  13,  14,  and  Bp.  Sanderson,  I.  361."  Words- 
WOBTH.  Comp.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Booh,  I.  443.— S.  R.  A.] 

5.  Those  who  have  forsaken  the  true  God,  the 
Creator  of  all,  and  serve  false  gods,  are  worthy 
that  all  creatures  should  refuse  them  service. 
Dent,  xxviii.  23.     Siaeke. 


3.  hrael's  Punishment  and  its  Caute. 
II.  14-19. 

14  "Was  Israel  a  slave?    Was  he  a  house-born  (slave)  ? 
Why  then  ia  he  become  a  spoil  ? 

15  The  young  lions  roar  over  him, 
They  raise  their  voice, 

And  they  made  his  land  desolate  : 

His  cities  were  burned  up'  without  an  inhabitant.' 

16  Even  the  children  of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes' 
Will  depasture  the  crown  of  thy  head. 

17  Did  not  thy  forsaking*  of  Jehovah,  thy  God,  procure  thee  this, 
At  the  time  when  he  was  leading  thee'  in  the  way  ? 

18  And  now  what  hast  thou  to  do"  in  the  way  to  Egypt, 
To  drink  the  water  of  the  Black  river  [Nile]  ? 
And  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  to  Assyria, 
To  drink  the  water  of  the  river  [Euphrates]  ? 

19  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee. 
And  thine  apostasies  shall  punish  thee. 

That  thou  mayest  know  and  see'  how  evil  and  bitter  it  is. 
That  thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  thy  God, 
And  that*  the  fear  of  me»  is  not  in  thee, 
Sftith  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 
3 
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TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  15.— Tbe  Keri  mSJ  is  an  unnecessary  correction  by  the  Masoretes,  who  here  as  in  xxii.  6,  regarded  the  plural  a« 
necessary  with  V 1;?.  But  the  singular  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  3d  Per.  Fern.  Sing.,  to  inTolve 
an  ideal  plural.  Nmoeisb.  Gr.,  §  105,  4,  6,  EwALD,  I  317,  a.  Whether  nmj  '«  ''™^^'*  f'^""  "^  '^'=°°'''-  ■'^'''^'''  ^  ^*'''  "' 
I'DBEST,  s.  T.  PiVi)  ny  to  7rfiK!ie  (Olshahsen  regards  it  as  a  derivative  from  a  root  13,  Lehrh.  d.  Eebr.  Spr.,  S.  591),  or  nXJ 
to  desiroy  (iv.  7 ;  ix.  11 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  26 ;  2  Kings  xix.  25)  is  undecided. 

3  Ver.  15.— 31^'  'SaD.    \n  is  not  to  be  taken  as  causal  but  local  =  away  from  witlumt.    Comp.  iv.  7  ;  ix.  9,  10, 11. 

There  are  two  negatives:  TOi(7iOM(  mo  iK?iaMte)!(.     Gesen.,  J  152,  2.  ,   ■    ia    r^^,.,1I-l^^  ■  ir^ot    »»^    la 

3  Ver.  16.-The  reading  DJiinn  for  DHJiinr}  (.mde  Jer.  xlm.  7,  8,  9;  xliv.  1;  xlvi.  14,  Dnj3nn  ,  Ezek.  xxx.  18 

Dnj3nn)  is  probably  no  more  than  an  ancient  clerical  error. 

VVer!  17.— The  Infinitive,  in  accordance  with  its  abstract  signification,  is  regarded  as  feminine,  and  therefore  has  the  predi- 
cate in  the  fern.  (comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  23)  as  for  the  same  reason  it  frequently  assumes  a  fem.  termination,  ex.  gr.  flE^J,  HNJE', 
etc.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  dr.,  J  22,  Anm.  3. 

5  Ver.  17.— TIJ'SlD  ny3,  we  should  expect  ^3'4in.     Tte  participle  is  used  in  a  somewhat  unusual  manner,  as  con- 

cretum  2^rQ  ahstracto.  .         , 

s  Ver.  18.— The  construction  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  formula    TT\   O    HD,  for  this  means  :  What  have  1  and  thou  m 

'tt       '  " 

common !  The  construction  here,  without  the  Vau,  expresses  only  having  to  do  with,  having  reference  to.  Comp.  Pa.  1. 
16;  Hos.  xiv.  9.  ,      „  „  ...    ^     „ 

'  Ver.  19.— 'Xll  'i>ll.  The  intended  consequences  are  represented  as  a  command.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxviu.  5  ;  den.  xx.  7 ; 
xii.  2  ;  Ruth  i.  9  ;  Ewald,  ^  347,  a.     N.iEGELSB.  Gr.,  g  90,  2. 

8  Ver.  19,— tSs  'mnil  n'?!  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  conception,  and  as  the  subject,  co-ordioate  with  l^^'P  to  the 
predicate  101  ^1 .  Comp.  v.  7  ;  isa.  x.  15 ;  xxxi.  8.  This  passage  moreover  has  this  specialty,  that  besides  the  negation, 
the  preposition  with  the  suffix  also  pertains  to  the  one  conception. 

»  Ver.  19.— 'mnD  might  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense  like  CDDXlb,  Gen.  ix.  2  (comp.  Naegelsd.  ffr  ,  g  64,  4)— itmor 

mei.    Sk    would  then  have  to  be  taken  as  a  fortified  7  as  it  in  fact  occurs,  ex.  gr.,  after  verbs  like  |nj   (Exod.  xxv.  16) 

'l^Oi  (Isa.  xiv.  10)  n7  J  J  (1  Sam.  ii.  27).    But  the  suiflx  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  genitive  of  subject  =  terror,  quem 

injicio.    Then  the  construction  would  be  entirely  like  that  in  Job  xxxi.  23,  ^7X  IHB  and  7X  would  be  taken  in  its 

proper  sense :  my  fear  enters  not  into  thee.  The  latter  view  seems  to  me  the  more  correct,  because  in  this  the  preposition 
receives  its  full  significance. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Jtn  a  new  picture  the  prophet  sees  Israel  in  the 
form  of  slaves,  evil  entreated  and  dragged  away 
by  enemies,  their  land  desolated,  their  cities  de- 
stroyed. He  asks  the  question:  Why  is  this? 
The  answer  is:  This  is  the  consequence  of  their 
revolt  from  Jehovah,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
idols. 

Ver.  14.  Was  Israel  a  slave  ?  . . .  become 
a  spoil?  Who  is  the  interrogator?  God,  the 
people,  the  prophet,  or  some  other  ?  Not  the 
people  ;  for  this  condition  of  misery  is  still  fu- 
ture, perceived  only  prophetically,  therefore  still 
hidden  from  the  people.  It  would  then  also  read 
'STN  'l^.  God  also  is  not  the  questioner,  for 
He  it  is  who  is  aslied,  and  who  answers,  (vers. 
17,  18).  A  third  person  at  a  distance  cannot  be 
the  interrogator,  since  the  subject  of  inquiry 
being  still  future  is  not  known  by  him.  The 
prophet  only  can  be  the  questioner.  He  per- 
ceives prophetically  the  future  calamitous  condi- 
tion of  his  people,  and  he  implores  from  God'  a 
disclosure  concerning  it. — As  to  the  import  of  the 
question,  it  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  re- 
quiring an  aiErmative  answer,  as  Hitzio  sup- 
poses, explaining  the  meaning:  "for  is  not  Is- 
rael the  servant  of  God   or   son  of  the  house?" 

For,  1.  We  must  then  read  SOri;  2.  We  must 
then  have  HIH'  12;;,  or  '13^;  3.  n]3  tV 
never  signifies  the  son  of  the  house,  but  always 
the  house-born  slave  in  opposition  to  one  who  is 


bought.  Gen.  xiv.  14:  ivii.  12,  13,  23,  27; 
Lev.  xxii.  11. — The  question  must  then  be  one 
requiring  a  negative  answer  ;  Israel  is  not  a  pur- 
chased slave  but  one  born  in  the  house.  But  how 
then  could  he  be  left  like  a  mere  thing  for  a  spoil 
to  the  enemy  ?  How  far  this  has  taken  place  is 
shown  in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  15.  The  young  lions  roar  .  .  .  -with- 
out an  inhabitant.  This  is  the  condition  of 
Israel  which  the  prophet  sees  with  prophetic 
glance,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  proceed  that 
Israel  has  ceased  to  be  God's  son  (comp.  Ex.  iv.  22 ; 

Deut.  xxvi.  18;  xxxii.  9sqq.).  Vip  Gkaf renders 
^against  him,  because  the  lion  only  growls  (njn 
Isa.  xxxi.  4)  over  prey  that  is  slain.  Strange ! 
As  though  the  lion  could  not  roar  for  joy  and 
from  a  desire  for  more,  etc.  Comp.  Am.  iii.  4. 
The  connection  requires  the  sense  of  "over," 
since  Israel  appears  to  have  already  become  a 
prey ;  his  land  is  wasted,  his  cities  destroyed. 
On  this  account  the  inquiry  is  made,  whether 
then  he  is  a  slave  and  no  longer  Jehovah's  first- 
born son.  The  imperfect  UNK/'  denotes  that  the 
fact  is  not  yet  an  objective  reality  but  still  per- 
tains to  the  subjective  conception  of  the  pro- 
phet. What  further  follows  is  nevertheless  re- 
presented as  present  or  past.  Comp.  Naeqlsb., 
Gr.  §  84,  h.  ^ 

Ver.  16.  Even  the  children  of  Noph  .  .  . 
thy  head.— f]:  (Isa.  xix.  13;  Jer.  xliv.  1  ;  xlvi. 
14,  19  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16)  or  t]D  (only  in  Hos. 
ix.  6 :  both  forms  are  explained  by  the  Egyptian 
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Mon-nufi,  see  Arnold  in  Heezoo  Real-Enc.  Art. 
Memphis),  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  Mempliis,  the 
ancient   capital   of   lower   Egypt.      Tahpanhes 
(AdcfKOj   JleT^oiiaiai,    Herod.    II.   30.     TdmvaQ   not 
Taipvai,    LXX.   Jer.  xliii.  8,   9;  xliv.   ij,   was  u, 
fortified  border  city  to  the  east.     In  these  two 
cities  especially,  the  Jews  who   fled  to  Egypt 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  appear  to  have 
settled  (xliii.  7;  xliv.  1  ;  xlvi.  14). — Depasture 
the   crow%  etc.     Triple   explanation:  1.  The 
LXX  and  translations  dependent  upon  it  appear 
to  have  read  '^IVT..  ''i'  ^  V'-     For  they  translate 
iyvuaav  ae  koI  KaTEirai^dv  ae  (the   latter  probably 
Kara  avveaiv).     The  Vulgate  also  has  constuprave- 
runt  te  usque  ad  veriicem.     2.  Moat  expositors  up 
to  the  time   of  the   Reformation  follow  the  Pe- 
schito  version  in  translating  affligent,  contundent, 
conterent.     They  derive  the  word  from  i^J^I  con- 
fregit.     3.   The    only    grammatically  admissible 
derivation  from  Dj^l  pascere,  depascere  is   found 
first  (according  to  Seb.  Schmidt)  in  Luther  (but 
not  in  his  translation).     He  is  followed  by  most 
of  the    modern   commentators.     But  it  is  deci- 
dedly wrong  to  take  the   imperfect   here  in  the 
past  sense,  as  Graf   does.     If  a  definite,  past 
fact,  viz.,   the  incursion   of  Shishak   (1   Kings 
xiv.  26  sq.)  were  alluded  to,  we  should  have  the 
perfect  here.     For  there  is  no  occasion  to  render 
this  act  of  depasturing  as  takiag  place   in   the 
past  (comp.   Naegelsb.  Gt.,  §   87,   3).     We  are 
rather  led  by  the  mention  of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  in  the  future, 
resulting  from  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  the 
places  named  (xliii.  7;  xliv.  1)  is  alluded  to. 
We  read  in  xlii.  15-22,  that  Jeremiah  predicted 
complete  destruction  to  the  Jews  who  were  propos- 
ing to  flee  from  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
into  Egypt.     Particularly  in  xliv.  12  he  insists 
that  the  last  remnant  of  the   fugitives  in  Egypt 
would  be  destroyed  (ver.  14,  "  none  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Judah,  which  are  gone  into  the  land  of 
Judah  to  sojourn  there,  shall  escape  or  remain  "). 
To  this  I  refer  the  depasturing   of  the   crown. 
The  last  and  only  covering,  the  natural  covering 
of  the  hair,  shall  be  taken  from  Judah,  he  shall 
be  made   entirely  bald,  that   is,  he  shall  be  en- 
tirely swept  away  :    "  and  they  shall  all  be  con- 
sumed," xliv.  12.     ["  The  hair  of  the  head  being 
held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Hebrews,  bald- 
ness was   regarded  as    ignominious    and    hum- 
bling."    Henderson. — S.  K.  A.]     In  the  mean- 
time I  confess  that  the  definite  mention  by  name 
of  these  places  is  remarkable.     The  prophet  has 
hitherto   mentioned  no  names.     As  was   shown 
above  on  i.  44  sqq.,  he  does  not  yet  know  what 
nation  is  appointed   for   the   accomplishment  of 
the  divine  judgment  on  Judah.     Why,  when  he 
is  ignorant  of  the   northern   enemy,  should  he 
know  so  exactly  the  southern,  who  in  compari- 
son with  the  former  is  of  almost  no  importance  ? 
Although  I  cannot  agree  with  Ewald  that  vers. 
14-17  did  not  originally  belong  here,  since  if  we 
divide  correctly,  there  is  no  break  in  the  connec- 
tion, yet  ver.   16   may  possibly  be   an    addition 
which   the  prophet  himself  made  when  writing 
out  his  book  the  second  time  (xxxvi.  32),  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  Palestine  or  in 
^gyp'-     (Comp.  Comm.  on  i.  3  and  ii.  36,  and 
the  Introduction  to  chapter  ii).     ["  I  render  it, 


'The  children  of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes  havejoa*- 
tured  down  the  crown  of  thy  head.' Mem- 
phis and  Daphne,  distinguished  cities  of  Egypt, 
are  here  put  for  Egypt  herself.  Jehoiakim  made 
a  league  with  Egypt,  but  was  subjected  to  severe 
and  shameful  taxation.  Such  a  process  of  shav- 
ing, taxation  and  consequent  disgrace  our  pas- 
sage forcibly  describes."     Cowles. — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  17.  Did  not  thy  .  .  .  leading  thee  in 
the  way  ?  The  fate  of  the  people  described  in 
vers.  14-16,  so  directly  contradictory  to  the  filial 
relation,  is  explained  by  their  revolt  from  Jeho- 
vah. Comp.  iv.  18.— This,  is  without  doubt  the 
object,  forsaking,  the  subject.  As  here  the 
leader^  is  put  for  the  leading,  so  elsewhere  the 
proclaimer  for  the  message  (Isa.  xli.  27),  the  de- 
stroyer for  the  destruction  (Exod.  xii.  13),  the 
shooter  for  the  shot  (Gen.  xxi.  16),  the  retractor 
for  the  retraction  (Gen.  xxxviii.  29),  Comp. 
Naeolsb.  Or.,  §  50,  2;  61,  2  b,  and  below,  ver. 
25  ^n/^D  and  the  remarks  thereon. — The  expres- 
sion leading  thee  points  back  to  led  thee, 
ver.  6.  It  is  not  then  God's  leading  in  general 
which  is  meant,  but  His  leading  through  the  desert, 
the  rather,  as  the  following  verse  shows  that  their 
forsaking  of  Him  was  not  confined  to  the  time 
of  their  pilgrimage.  ["  Most  of  the  moderns 
take  nsr  to  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb  and  in 
opposition  to  '\'^\y  and  render:  'Is  it  not  this 
that  hath  procured  it  to  thee, — thy  forsaking,' 
etc.;  but  the  common  rendering  seems  more  ap- 
propriate, as  it  includes  both  the  agent  and  the 
act,  charging  directly  on  the  former  the  guilt 
contracted  by  the  latter. — By  the  way  is  meant 
the  right  way,  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
leading  of  the  Jews  therein  denotes  the  whole 
of  the  moral  training  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  spite  of  every  mo- 
tive to  the  contrary,  they  forsook  Jehovah  as  the 
object  of  their  fear  and  confidence."  Hender- 
son.—S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  18.  And  now  -what  hast  thou  to  do 
in  the  way  to  Egypt  ...  to  drink  the  wa- 
ter of  the  river  ?  HiTJ?)  is  in  antithesis  to 
lID'VlD  n^3  ver.  17.  The  latter  points  to  the 
ancient  time,  the  former  to  the  present.  The 
way  to  Egypt  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Am.  viii.  14,  is  not  the  Egyptian  idol-worship. 
We  see  this  from  the  statement  of  its  object, — to 
drink  the  water  of  Shihor.  The  sense  is,  what 
will  the  way  to  Egypt  (or  Assyria)  avail  thee, 
which  thou  takest  in  order  to  drink  the  water 
of  the  Nile,  &c. :  that  is,  to  draw  from  this  source 
power  and  re-invigoration,  i.  e.  to  procure  help 
in  Egypt  (or  Assyria)  ?  Here  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  facts  experienced  by  the 
prophet  were  the  occasion  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Josiah  so  far  from  seeking  to  obtain 
help  from  the  Egyptians  lost  his  life  in  contend- 
ing against  them  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  20).  He  did  not  undertake  this  contest 
as  an  ally  of  Assyria,  for  his  object  undoubtedly 
was  to  prevent  these  powers  from  encountering 
each  other.  Comp.  the  Article  "Josia"  in 
Herzoq,  iJeai-.Brec.— Subsequently,  indeed  (.Jer. 
xxxvii.  5;  comp.  2  Ki.  xxiv.  20,  and  Jer.  xliii.), 
we  find  Jeremiah's  contemporaries  laying  claim 
to  aid  from  Egypt,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
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northern  empire,  by  whicli  we  must  understand 
Assyria,  was  the  enemy  which  menaced  them. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Jeremiah  does  not  here, 
as  in  ver.  16  and  probably  also  in  ver.  3,  allude 
to  definite  facts  of  recent  date,  but  that  he  has 
in  view  only  in  general  the  propensity  repeat- 
edly manifested  in  the  later  history  of  Israel 
since  Phul  to  seek  help  from  the  two  heathen 
empires  between  which  it  was  placed,  instead  of 
from  Jehovah.  In  this  period  Egypt  and  As- 
syria are,  as  it  were,  two  poles,  which  are  al- 
ways mentioned  together  in  a  stereotyped  form 
in  the  most  various  connections.  (Hos.  xi.  11  ; 
Isa.  vii.  28;  x.  24;  xix.  23  sqq.;  xxvii.  13; 
lii.  4;  Ezek.  xxxi.)  Particularly  the  seeking  aid 
from  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  a  reproach  made  both 
by  the  older  prophets  (Hos.  vii.  11,  "  They  call 
to  Egypt,  they  go  to  Assyria,"  xii.  2,  oomp.  xi. 
5)  by  his  contemporaries  (Ezek.  xvi.  26  sqq.  ; 
ixiii.  2)  and  by  Jeremiah  himself  elsewhere 
(Lam.  V.  6).  There  is  therefore  no  reason  here 
for  the  inquiry  whether  by  Assyria  Jeremiah 
meant  Babylon,  for  he  has  really,  at  least  in  the 
first  intention,  the  true  Assyria  in  mind. — lints' 
here  as  in  Isa.  xxiii.  3  is  the  Nile.  The  name  sig- 
nifies "  the  black,  black-water  "  (Leyrer,  Art. 
Sichor  in  Herzoo  R.-Eac);  hence,  also,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  name  MfAaf,  Melo, 
from  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile  (Comp.  Servius 


on  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  288  sqq.  ^n.  I.  745,  IV. 
246).  inj  the  Euphrates,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  21  ; 
Exod,  xxiii.  31  ;  Numb.  xxii.  5,  &c. 

Ver.  19.  Thine  own  wickedness  shall 
correct  thee  .  .  .  Jehovah  of  hosts.  There 
is  here  a  reference  to  vers.  17,  18.  The  wick- 
edness described  in  these  verses  will  correct  Is- 
rael, that  is,  will  produce  the  eifects  portrayed 
in  vers.  14-16,  and  this  correction  will  lead  Is- 
rael to  shameful  but  yet  wholesome  knowledge. — 
Apostasies  (ilJItl'D)  is  a  word  used  especially 
by  Jeremiah.  Except  in  this  book  it  occurs  in 
only  three  passages  (Prov.  i.  82  ;  Hos.  xi.  7 ;  xiv. 
5),  the  plural  only  in  Jer.  iii.  22;  v.  6;  xiv.  7. 
With  this  the  train  of  thought  in  this  strophe 
seems  to  conclude.  It  begins  with  astonishment 
at  the  desolate  condition  of  the  people  (ver.  14 
to  ver.  16),  then  explains  why  it  must  be  so 
(vers.  17,  18),  and  fioally  designates  salutary 
knowledge  as  the  intended  effect  of  this  severe 
discipline  (ver.  19).  The  full  form,  "  Saith  the 
Lord,"  &o.,  seems  to  denote  the  close  of  a  sec- 
tion. The  following  strophe,  though  an  inde- 
pendent tableau,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding,  opening  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
source  of  the  apostasy  described  in  vers.  17- 
19. 


3.   The  lust  of  idolatry :  deeply  rooted,  outwardly  insolent,  false  at  lait. 
II.  20-28. 

20  For  from  of  old  thou  hast  broken  thy  yoke,' 
Thou  hast  burst  thy  bonds, 

And  hast  said,  I  will  not  serve. 
For  upon  every  high  hill 
And  under  every  green  tree 
Thou  stretcheat  thyself  as  a  harlot 

21  And  yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble^  vine, 
It  was  wholly  of  genuine  seed.* 

But  how  art  thou  changed  *  with  respect  to  me 
Into  bastards  of  a  strange  vine ! 

22  For  though  thou  wash  thyself  with  alkali 
And  take  thee  much  of  the  soap, 

Yet  thine  iniquity  is  a  stain  before  me, 
Saith  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

23  How  canst  thou  then  say  :  I  am  not  polluted, 
I  have  not  followed  the  Baalim. 

Look  at  thy  way  in  the  valley  1 

Know  -what  thou  hast  done  ! 

A  she  camel,  young,  fast,  involving  her  coui-ses; 

24  A  wild  she-ass,'^  accustomed  to  the  desert ; 
In  the  desire  of  her  soul  she  gasps  for  air. 
Her  leaping,"  who  can  repel  it  ? 

All,  who  seek  her,  become  not  weary ; 
In  her  month  they  find  her. 
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25  Guard  thy  foot  from  the  loss  of  shoe, 
And  thy  throat'  from  thirst ! 

But  thou  sayest :  In  vain !     No  ! 

26  For  I  love  strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go. 
As  a  thief  is  ashamed  when  caught, 

So  the  house  of  Israel  is  put  to  shame, 

They,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  their  prophets  : 

27  Who  say  to  a  block.  My  father  thou! 
And  to  a  stone.  Thou  hast  begotten  me.^ 

Tor  they  turn  to  me  the  back  and  not  the  face. 
But  in  the  time  of  their  calamity 
They  say.  Up  and  deliver  us  1 

28  But  where  are  thy  gods  which  thou  madest  for  thyself? 

Let  them  arise,  if  they  can  save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble. 
For  as  many  as  thy  cities 
Are  thy  gods,  O  Judah ! 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  20.— The  Masoretes  take  ''n'132'  and  'ilpjlj  as  in  the  first  person.  Stf,  also,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriao  Tersions  and 
niost  of  the  Jewish  expositors.  As  i^jJN,  then,  does  not  give  a  good  meaning,  unless  with  the  Syriac,  we  arbitrarily  assume 
the  false  gods  to  be  objects  of  service,  the  Keri  reads  I'l^J'N  which  must  then  be  talien  in  the  sense— {ransgredi  verhwm  dim- 
num.  But  neither  does  '^^^  occur  in  this  sense  withoutan  accusative  of  the  object,  nor  does  this  explanation  suit  the  follow- 
ing ^2' — The  Masoretic  punctuation  is  therefore  erroneous,  and  the  words  are  to  be  punctuated  as  2nd  Pers.  Fem.  according 

to  the  analogy  of  ver.  33 ;  iii.  4,  6  ;  iv.l9:  xiii.  21 ;  xxii.  23;  xlvi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  18,  20,  22,  31,  36,  43,  44,  47,  51,  efc.  Comp. 
on  this  form  EWALD,  g  190  c ;  Olshausen,  g  226,  b ;  232,  h  ;  and  Nabgelsb.  Or.  g  21.     Anm,  3. 
»  Ver,  21.— pT'lty  only  here  and  in  Isai.  v.  2.    The  fem.  form  HpTty  &en.  xlix.  11. 

2  Ver.  21.— nnN  J?1T  literally  :  seed  of  truth,  i.  e.gmuine  seed,  (Comp.  Prov.  xi.  18),  opposed  to  n'''13J   fDJ. 

■1  Ver.  21.— TID.  The  passive  participial  form  (Comp.  Bwald,  §  149,  f)  occurs,  except  here,  only  in  the  fern,  form  nl'lD 
(Isai.  xlix.  21)  and  as  Keri,  Jer.  xvii.  13.    (Chethibh  "'I^DV)    The  meaning  is  not  doubtful, — anomalous,  alienated,  bastard. 

6  Ver.  24. — Instead  of  mS,  many  editions  read  S"13,  which  we  usually  find  elsewhere.  Gen.  xvi.  12 ;  Job  vi.  .5  ;  xi.  12 ; 

xxxix.  5  ;  Hos.  viii.  9. — It  is  clear  that  the  female  is  meant,  both  from  the  connection  and  the  construction  of  the  following 

sentence.  The  masc.  stands  in  "10  7  and  1l!/3  J,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  form  M13,  but  further  on,  the  gender, 

which  the  prophet  has  in  mind,  comes  to  light,  hence,  n3N^,  etc. — The  Masoretes  would  incorrectly  read  H^DJ      The 

T-:  [T  T  :  -* 

Hebrew  language  is  much  freer  with  respect  to  gender,  number,  and  person  than  our  modern  languages.    Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Or.  1 60,  4.    Comp.  xiv.  6. 

6  Ver.  24. — Hf* J  XH  is  also  an  an-.  Key. — There  is  a  double  root  HJ 1??  :  I-  rpspirare,  suspirare,  ejulare  (Isai.  iii.  26 ;  xix.  8), 

TT-:-  TT 

from  which  the  substantive  forms  rT'JX^  rT'JXj^  (groan,  and  groaning,  Isai.  xxix.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  5)  are  derived.    From  this 

T--:|-     T--:|- 
derivation  we  obtain  for  HJXn  the  meaning  of  deep  breathing,  snorting,  catching  for  air,  which  is  usually  a  symptom  of 

T — :" 
excited  passions.    II.  Kal  inus.    Piel.^a  meeting,  to  prepare  to  meet  (Exod.  xxi.  12);  Pual,  to  be  made  to  meet,  occurrere 
(Ps.  xci.lO;  Prov.  xii.  21) ;  Hithp.  to  prepare  a  meeting  for  one's  self,  to  seek  occasion  (2  Ki.  v.  7). — From  ttus  root  is  de- 
rived nji^n  (Comp.  njt^j^*  judges  xiv.  4)  encounter,  occursus.    Etymologically  both  are  possible.    The  connection  favors 

T-:|-  T-; 

the  latter  view. 

7  Ver.  2.5. — The  Chethibh  1|J"11J  is  an  anomaly  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  traced  back  to  a  form  plj  for  jnj  as  pE? j^ 
(xxi.  12)  for  pity  I?  (xxii.  3),  but  as  frequently  (xvii.  23 ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxix.  23 ;  xxxii.  23)  through  an  oversight,  a  displace- 
ment of  the  mater  Uctionis  seems  to  have  occurred.    See  on  xvii.  23. 

8  Ver.  27.~''jnlT.     So  according  to  xv.  10  the  Chethibh  is  to  be  spoken.    The  Keri  .)Jj'n7''  is  occasioned  by  Q^'nOJ^, 

.  r  T  ;  •  :  •  ■  t 

but  needlessly,  for  the  sing,  may  be  used  collectively.    Those  whopronounce  ^J;ri"l7^  overlook  the  fact  that  jlX  precedes, 

and  that  this  second  member  is  doubtless  intended  to  designate  the  part  of  the  mother.    Wood  my  father, — a  stone  my 
mother ! 


EXE&ETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Israel's  propensity  to  idolatry  is  ancient  (ver. 
20),  deeply  rooted  (vers.  21,  22),  yet  at  the  same 
time  betraying  itself  outwardly  by  the  most  pas- 
sionate behaviour  (vers.  23-25),  but  iinally  causing 
deep  shame  on  account  of  the  nothingness  of  its 
objects  (vers.  26-28).  The  connection  with  the 
previous  strophe  is  this,  that  here  the  forsaking 
of  Jehovah  (ver.  17),  and  the  wickedness  and  apos- 
tasies (ver.  19),  are  more  particularly  explained. 


The  O  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  explica- 
tive.    > 

Ver.  20.  For  fiom  of  old  ...  as  a  harlot. 

Uny  here  as  frequently  (comp.  Isa.  xlii.  14 ;  xlvi. 
9;  Ixiii.  16;  Ps.  xxiv.  7,  etc.),  is  used  of  incon- 
ceivable duration. — Israel  is  compared  with  wild 
refractory  draught  cattle  ('  a  bullock  untrained,' 
xxxi.  18;  a  'backsliding  heifer,'  Hos.  ir.  16), 
because  they  refuse  the  discipline  and  guidance 
of  the  Lord  (comp.  v.  5 ;  Prov.  ii.  3),  and  are 
obstinate  in  carrying  out  their  own  carnal  will. 


THE  PROPHET  JEEEMIAH. 


— I  win  not  serve.  The  second  '3  is  also  expli- 
cative. It  forms  the  transition  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  imagery  employed  in  Hemist.  a. — 
Every  high  hill,  etc.,  a  frequent  designation  of 
the  places  especially  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
nature.  Comp.  1  Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvi.  4; 
xvii.  10;  Isa.  Ivii.  5;  Jer.  iii.  6,  13;  xvii.  2; 
Ezek.  Ti.  13.— Stretchest  thyself,  n^^  oc- 
curs only  in  Isa.  li.  14  of  one  who  is  bound  and 
thus  bent  crooked,  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1  of  the  strong 
man,  who  bends  proudly  backwards;  Jer.  xMii. 
12  of  the  vessel,  which  we  bend  over  in  order  to 
pour  from  it.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  TrapanVveai^at  or  incUnari  of  the  bending 
of  the  body  in  a  woman  who  lies  with  a  man. 
Comp.  ^^^3  of  the  man,  in  Job  xxxi.  10. 

Ver.  21.^  And  yet  I  had  planted  thee  .  . 
strange  vine. — And  I  stands  in  strong  .anti- 
thesis to  thou,  ver.  20. — The  antithesis  is  simi- 
lar, which  Isaiah  sets  forth  between  the  vine- 
yard for  which  all  has  been  done,  and  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  hope  is  disappointedj  Isa.  v.  1  sqq. 
Comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  9  sqq. — That  we  are  not  to 
translate  (withEwALc):  "I  have  planted  thee 
with  noble  vines,"  as  in  Isa.  v.  2,  is  clear  from 
the  identity  of  the  object  of  'ili'tSJ  with  the  sub- 
ject of  n^Sni — Noble  vine,  properly  reddish 
from  p"lK/  splendere,  subrubicundum  esse,  comp. 
Isa.  xi.  8;  Zech.  i.  8,  and  Koeiiler,  ad  loc. — 
That  the  red  wine  was  considered  the  nobler, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  See 
LiGHTFOojr,  Hot.  Eebr.  p.  478. — But  hovr  art 
thou  changed,  etc.  It  is  not  inadmissible  to 
regard  '''IID  as  the  accusative,  as  Graf,  Hitziq, 
and  others  suppose.  The  mere  accusative  fre- 
quently stands  in  apposition  with  the  object,  (or 
in  passive  construction  with  the  subject,  where 
we  use  a  preposition  of  motion,  and  the  Hebrew 
more  commonly  uses  7,  comp.  TEynn  n7^7  DT. 
Am.  v.  8;  vi.  11;  Isa.  xxviii.  38;  xxxvii.  26.  See 
NAEGELSE.,G'r.  §  69,3. — The  absence  of  the  article 
before  iT'^IDJ  is  certainly  abnormal,  but  not  with- 
out example:  xxii.  26;  Isa.  xxxvii.  4,  17;  2 
Sam.  vi.  3.   See  Naeoelsb.  Or.  §  73,  2.   Anm. 

Ver.  22.  For  though  thou  -wash  thyself 
.  .  .  thy  iniquity  is  a  stain  before  me.  '3  is 
causal.  Israel  is  to  be  compared  with  degen- 
erate vines ;  their  depravation,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tial, since  it  cannot  be  removed  by  outward 
means. — This  tigure  of  speech  is  based  on  the 
work  of  the  fuller.  For  simple  washing  is  FPII ; 
033  properly  io  tread,  to  stamp,  is  the  technical 
expression  for  the  work  of  the  fuller.  Hence, 
also,  we  have  Piel  here,  comp.  Naegelsb.,  Gr. 
I  41,  2 ;  61,  2,  u.  '033]!  is,  therefore,  properly. 
even  if  thou  doesl  the  work  of  a  fuller,  comp.  Mai. 
iii.  2.  The  reflexive  meaning  is  implied  in 
the  connection,  and  is  sufficiently   indicated  by 

the  following  ^7 .—in:  virpov,  is  a  mineral,  IX"]! 
(13  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  also  called 
nitrum)  is  a  vegetable  alkali.  The  former  is  ob- 
tained from  water,  the  latter  from  the  soap-plant. 
Comp.  Winer,  R.  B.  W.,  s.  v.  Laugensalz.  [Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Book,  II.  pp.  802,  303. — 
S.  R.  A.  ]— Dn3J  is   an  arraf  Xeydfievov.      Some 


commentators  render  it  (=303)  "ingrained,  in- 
delibly engraven  is  thy  guilt."  Some  render, 
"hidden,  laid  up,"  others;  "spotted,  dirty,  a 
stain."  The  last  meaning,  which  is  certified  by 
the  dialects  (Aram.  NDn3  macula,  D'n3  maculo- 
sus)  is  also  required  by  the  connection.  Comp. 
Ps.  li.  3,  9. 

Ver.  23.  How  canst  thou  then  say  ?  .  .  . 
involving  her  courses.  The  prophet  has  in 
mind  an  assertion  actually  made  and  often  re- 
peated by  his  contemporaries.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  imperfect,  comp.  Naegelsb.,  Gr.  I  87,  c — 
Thy  way  iu  the  valley,  K'J  must  mean  a 
definite  valley,  since  hills,  and  not  valleys  were 
the  places  usually  appropriated  by  the  Israelites 
to  idolatrous  worship.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusa- 
lem there  was,  however,  a  valley  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  worship;  the  vale  of  Hinnom  (vii.  31; 
xxix.  2,  6;  xxxii.  85;  Josh.  xv.  8;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10). — That  the  valley  might  be  called  absolutely 
N''in  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  gate  leading 
to  it  was  called  absolutely  K;jn  "^^IS  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  13,  1.5),  comp.  Raumer,  Palds- 
tina,  4  Aufl.  S.  291.— A   she-camel,  etc.,  m33 

T  :  ■ 

and  n^3  stand  in  apposition  to  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  viz.,  Israel.  The  former  is 
feminine  of  133  (Isa.  Ix.  6),  camel-foal.  The 
(unused)  root  133  signifies  "  to  be  early  there," 
hence  1133,  133 — n31t^D  is  found  here  only  as  a 
verb.  It  means  to  "  weave,  cross,  involve.'' 
Hence  '^IIE'  shoestring.  Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Isa.  v.  27. 

Ver.  24.  A  wild  she-ass  .  .  .  they  find 
her.  It  is  clear  that  the  female  is  meant  both 
from  the  connection  and  the  construction  of  the 
following  sentence: — Accustomed  to  the  de- 
sert, (Job  xxiv.  5;  xxxix.  5),  therefore,  in  ge- 
neral shy,  wild  and  unconfined. — All 'who  seek 
her,  etc.  Since  they  meet  her  half-way,  there 
is  no  need  to  weary  themselves  with  seeking 
her.  Inhermonth,  that  is,  in  her  period  of  heat, 
they  find  her.  This  is  the  natural  rendering. 
Other  artificial  explanations  are  found  in  J.  D. 
MicHAELis,  Obsv.,  p.  17,  and  in  Rosenmuellek, 
ad  h.  loc. 

Ver.  25.  Guard  thy  foot  .  .  .  after  them  I 
■will  go.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  intensity  of 
this  proneness  to  idolatry  (vers.  21  and  22),  the 
prophet  adduces  the  answer  of  the  people  to  all 
warnings  against  it,  their  decided  declaration 
that  they  would  not  relinquish  it.  The  words  of 
admonition,  "Guard,"  etc.,  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  spoken  by  commission  from  the  Lord. 
The  figure  of  passionate  running   is   continued, 

but  man  is  now  understood  as  the  subject. The 

construction  is  that  of  the  concrete  for  the  ab- 
stract. Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  28,  where  it  reads 
"hath  rejected  thee  from  king,"  while  afterwards 
it  is,  "hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king,"  ver. 
26  and  viii.  7;  in  xvi.  1,  it  is  "from  reigning." 
Comp.  further  ver.  17  and  1  Kings  xv.  13;  Ezek. 
xvi.  41.— f^n^  is  not  of  the  same  gender  as  "![  ;J1, 
being  feminine,  but  this  variation  is  of  no  ac- 
count. See  remark  on  ver.  24. — We  might  as 
well  translate:  "Hold  back  thy  foot,  to  be  some- 
what unshod,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2,  'Sjl  'IB: 
m^&m  inclinatum  aliguid  sunt  pedes  wet.— On  the 
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general  sutject,  comp.  xxxi.  16;  Prov.  i.  15. — ■ 
As  to  the  import  of  the  warning,  we  are  certainly 

not  to  take  7JT  with  SoHNURRER,Ro9ENMnELLEa 
and  others,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Deut.  xxviii.  67; 
Ezek.  xyI.  25  in  the  sense  of  crura  et  pudenda, 
and  the  discalceatio  as  dcnudatio.  The  prophet 
would  merely  say,  'Cease  from  thy  mad  running 
after  idols,  from  which  nothing  accrues  to  thee, 
but  wounded  feet  and  a  dry  throat,  i.  e.,  bitter 
injury  instead  of  the  expected  advantage.' — 
tyxij  Part.  Niph.,  from  tyX'  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
1;  Job  vi.  26;  Isa.  Ivii.  10;  Jer.  xviii.  12)  = 
desperatum,  perditum.  The  sense  is:  the  warn- 
ing is  in  vain.  Nw  No!  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  10; 
Numb.  xxii.  30,  etc. — The  following  verses  por- 
tray the  contrast  between  the  passionate  striving 
of  Israel  after  the  favor  of  their  gods,  and  the 
results  thereof. 

Vers.  26  and  27.  As  a  thief  .  .  .  deliver  us. 
Comp.  Exod.  xxii.  1,  6,  7.  The  thief  is  ashamed 
not  merely  because  he  is  caug'ht  in  his  wicked- 
ness, but  because  at  the  moment  of  discovery  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  figure.  Israel  also  plays  this 
ridiculous  part  when  the  "poodle's  heart"  is  dis- 
played.— Put  to  shame.  Comp.  vi.  15;  viii.  9, 


12. — Who  say,  D'IDX,  apposition  to  the  nomen 
determinatum  without  the  article,  as  frequently  in 
the  later  books.  See  Naegelsb.,  Gr.  §  97,  2  a. — 
For  they  turn  to  me  the  back,  etc.  Thia 
period  to  theend  of  ver.  28,  shows  in  three  clauses 
the  shameful  character  of  idol-worship:  (a) 
they  turn  their  back  on  me;  (i)  in  the  time  of 
calamity  I  am  yet  to  help  them ;  (c)  I  cannot 
then  do  so,  bat  must  direct  them  to  their  gods. 
These,  however,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  though 
as  numerous  as  the  cities  in  Israel. 

Ver.  28.  But  -where  are  thy  gods. — O 
Judah!  This  inquiry  is  made  of  the  idolaters 
as  a  punishment  for  their  having  previously  made 
it  in  scorn  of  the  faithful,  comp.  Ps.  xlii.  4,  11; 
Ixxix.  10;  cxv.  2. — If  they  can  save.  We 
are  reminded  of  Deut.  xxxii.  37,  38.  See  Kue- 
PEE,  S.  6.  Comp.  xi.  12.  The  indirect  interro- 
gative sentence  is  best  understood  as  dependent 
on  a  verb  to  be  supplied:  let  us  see?  For  as 
many  as  the  cities,  etc.,  is  repeated  verbatim 
in  xi.  13.  '3  is  causal.  One  would  think  they 
could  save  thee,  since  they  are  so  numerous. 
The  close  of  this  strophe  corresponds  to  th« 
close  of  the  preceding,  (ver.  19). 


5.  Whose  is  the  guilt  ? 
II.  29-37. 


29  Wty  do  you  contend  against  Me  ? 

Ye  have,  all  of  you,  offended  against  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

30  In  vain  have  I  smitten  your  children, 
Chastisement  they  have  not  accepted. 
Your  sword  has  devoured  your  prophets 
Like  a  ravening  lion. 

31  O  ye  generation !  see  the  word  of  Jehovah : 
Have  I  been  a  desert,  O  Israel  ? 

Or  a  land  of  deepest  night  ?^ 

Why  do  my  people  say :  We  ramble,' 

No  more  will  we  come  to  thee  ? 

Can  a  virgin  forget  her  ornaments  ? — 

A  bride  her  girdle  ?  , 

But  my  people  have  forgotten  Me  days  without  number. 

How  well  trimmest  thou  thy  way  to  seek  love  intrigue ! 

Therefore  also  to  wickedness  thou  hast  accustomed'  thy  ways. 

34  Even  on  thy  skirts  [wings]  has  been  found 
The  blood  of  the  souls  of  poor  innocents. 
Not  at  the  place  of  burglary  have  I  found  it, 
But  on  all  these. 

35  Yet  thou  sayest,*  I  am  innocent,' 
Surely  His  anger  is  turned  from  me. 

Behold,  I  enter  into  judgment  with  thee  concerning  this, 
That  thou  sayest :  I  have  not  sinned. 

36  How  goest  thou  asunder"  much  in  changes  of  thy  ways  ? 
Even  by  Egypt  shalt  thou  be  put  to  shame. 

As  thou  hast  been  put  to  shame  by  Assyria. 
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37  Also  from  thence'  wilt  thou  go  forth,  thy  hands  on  thy  head, 
For  Jehovah  rejects  thy  supports, 
And  thou  wilt  have  no  success  with  them. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  31.— rfSiDNa  is  anal  \ey.  Composed  of  SiJND  and  r\^  =  ccdigo  Jovsi,  as  fl'-n^nW  =  God's  flame  (of 
lore)  Cant.  Tiii.  e!'  n'  serres  to  enhance  the  force  of  the  expression  according  to  the  analogy  of  7N  ''ITn  "  great  deep," 
Pa.  xxxvi.6.  f  naTin  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12,  Sn  JTlin  1  Sam.  xiv.  15.— n'  is  also  punctuated  H'  in  connections,  ei.  pr., 
xxvii.  1,  efc.  The  Masoretea  have  given  two  accents  to  the  whole  word  in  thb  text,  because  they  were  uncertain  as  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  syllable  rr  and  consequently  as  to  its  accentuation.  Kimohi  found  n'''73NO  in  some  codices,  which  Ewali 
also  accepts  and  translates  simply  "  darkness  "  ad /arm.  n'jbDD    viu.  18,  coll.    nvw^.    iT'T/il- 

2  Ver.  31. — UT1»  "in  only  in  Gen.  xxvii.  40;  Ps.  Iv.  3  ;  lios.  xii.  1.  Radic.il  signification  vajran*.  We  are  not  with 
KosENMUELLER  to  tran.slato  vagabimur.    The  perfect  is  used  expressly  to  designate  an  accomplished  fact. 

3  Ver.  33. — ^n"TDb.  On  this  form  corap.  rem.  on  ver.  2U.— On  the  double  accusative  comp.  Ewald,  g  283,  c;  Naegelsb. 
Gr.,  ?  69,  2,  c. 

*  Ver.35.— '3    beforeadirectaddress,asfrequently,e2^.4;r.,  Josh.  ii.  24;  lSam.x.l9.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  ffr.,  J  109, 1,  ». 

5  Ver.  35.— Tl'pJ  Niph.    Comp.  Num.  v.  28,  31. 

0  Ver.  36.— 'hitn     contracted  from    'SlSn    as    3nK    from    3riXi<   (Proy.  viii.  17),  inx  from  inXX  (Gen.xxxiL 

5),  comp.  N.^EGELSB.  G?'.,  g  10,  II.,  Amn. 

7  Ver.  37.— ni    Masc.  referring  to  the  people.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  GO,  3,  Anm. 


EXEGETICAL    AND  CRITICAL. 

As  in  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  (ver.  5), 
the  prophet  proceeds  on  the  ground,  that  Israel's 
revolt  cannot  be  excused  by  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah,  but  Israel  is  alone  to  blame 
(ver.  20).  The  Lord  has  allowed  nothing  to  fail : 
neither  discipline  (ver.  30),  nor  the  necessaries 
of  life  (ver.  31),  not  even  ornament  and  splen- 
dor (ver.  32).  But  the  people  have  shown  a 
taste  and  fitness  only  for  the  service  of  idols 
(ver.  33a).  The  consequence  is  two-fold:  (1) 
deep  moral  corruption  (ver,  33  6-34)  which  at 
the  same  time  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  people,  which  they  boldly 
deny  (ver.  3.5) ;  (2)  the  shame  of  the  people  re- 
sulting from  their  political  and  religious  wan- 
derings (vers.  36,  37). 

Ver.  29.  Why  do  you  contend  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  Israel's  propensity  to  complain  of 
the  Lord  was  displayed  even  in  the  wilderness  at 
Meribah  (Exod.  xvii.  2,  3,  7),  and  that  Jere- 
miah's contemporaries  manifested  the  same  dis- 
position is  evident  from  v.  19;  xiii.  22;  xvi.  10. 
Not  I,  saith  the  Lord,  towards  you  have  failed, 
but  you  towards  Me,  even  all  of  you.  Comp. 
ver.  26. — The  following  verses  enumerate  what 
the  Lord  has  done  for  Israel.  Three  things  are 
mentioned  ;  first,  discipline, 

Ver.  30.    In   vain  .  .  .  ravening    lion — 

Nlty?  in  vain,  used  only  by  Jeremiah  among  the 
prophets,  iv.  30 ;  vi.  29 ;  xlvi.  11.  Comp.  be- 
sides, Exod.  XX.  7;  Dcut.  v.  II  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  4; 
cxxxix.  20. — DD'^Jl^HN  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
proper  sense  =  your  young  men,  as  Hitziq 
maintains,  for  Jehovah's  blows  were  upon  the 
whole  people.  When  we  reflect  that  the  persons 
smitten  by  the  Lord  are  those,  who  instead  of 
accepting  chastisement,  slay  God's  servants,  and 
further,  that  these  same  are  afterwards,  ver.  31, 
addressed  as  generation,  and  previously,  in  ver. 
28,  as  Judah,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
prophet  has  here  in  view  the  abstract  communi- 
ties, the  people  being  designated  as  their  chil- 


dren. Comp.  T.  7;  Lev.  xix.  18;  Joel  iv.  6; 
Zech.  ix.  13. — The  smiting  had  not  the  intended 
effect  (comp.  v.  3)  but  was  answered  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  prophets,  1  Ki.  xviii.  4,  13  ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20  sqq.  Comp.  Matth.  xxiii.  35,  37  ;  Luke 
xi.  47,  etc. — The  second  fact,  with  which  the 
charge  is  indignantly  repelled,  is  Jehovah's  li- 
beral provision  for  all  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Ver.  31.  O  ye  generation  .  come  to 
thee  ?  The  first  words  of  this  verse  are  at- 
tached by  Jekome  and  Mauher  to  the  preceding 
verse :  tanquam  Ico  vastator  est  hsec  vestra  setas. 
But  the  beginning  of  the  following  sentence  is 
then  altogether  too  bald.  It  is  better  to  tak£ 
them  as  in  the  vocative,  and  the  subject  of  thfl 
following  verb.  On  the  article  with  the  voca- 
tive, comp.  Ewald,  §  327,  a;  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  J 
71,  Anm.  i. — It  is  disputed  whether  I'll  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "age,  generation" 
(Ewald  :  "The  present  people  ")  or  in  the  sense 
of  "  race,  kind,  breed."  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
generation  then  living  should  be  rendered  so  ex- 
pressly prominent,  in  does  not  occur  again, 
at  least  not  alone  in  a  bad  sense.  But  from 
passages  like  vii.  29;  Deut.  i.  3-5;  xxxii.  5;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  8;  Prov.  xxx.  11  it  is  evident  that  the 
word  is  at  any  rate  capable  of  such  a  determina- 
tio  in  malam  partem. — INT  See,  comp.  ver.  19,  is 
a  stronger  mn.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  held 
before  them  with  the  demand  that  they  regard  it. 
— Desert,  ?.  e.,  barren  land,  where  no  bodily 
nourishment  or  necessaries  are  found. — Here 
follows  the  <Az>rf  point,  which  the  Lord  has  not 
neglected ;  glory  and  adornment.  He  is  Him- 
self His  people's  highest  glory,  Israel's  crown  of 
glory  is  He  (Gen.  ix.  27 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  5).  But 
they  have  forgotten  this  emblem  of  royally, 
vvhich  causes  them  to  rank  above  all  other  na- 
tions. The  Lord  is  however  Israel's  jewel  as 
her  husband.  This  is  the  thought  which  sug- 
gests the  figure  in  ver.  32. 

Ver.  32.  Can  a  virgin  forget  .  .  .  without 
number  ?  W}Vi\>^  besides  only  in  Isa.  iii.  20. 
Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  18.  Is  it  a  girdle  or  a  fillet? 
Dbeohsler  on  Isa.  I.  v.  translates  "  a  small  gir- 
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die  of  fine  material,"  whioli  unites  both  mean- 
ings.— The  failure  then  is  not  in  this,  that  the 
Lord  has  forgotten  to  make  provision  for  the 
adornment  of  His  bride,  but  that  the  bride  has 
forgotten  to  make  use  of  the  ornament.  Comp. 
xviii.  14. —Days  ivithout  number.  Comp.  of 
old,  ver.  20. 

Ver.  33.  How  well  trimmest  thou  .  .  . 
accustomed  thy  ways.  ^'D'H  cannot  here 
be  rendered  in  the  sense  of  bonum  simulare,  exor- 
nare,  as  many  of  the  ancients  rendered,  because 

then  the  following  n3nx  Wp2l  does  not  af- 
ford a  suitable  meaning.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  scite  instituere 
(Maurer)  according  to  the  analogy  of  vii.  3  ; 
Isa.  xxiii.  16;  Deut.  ix.  21,  etc.  Observe  the 
contrast:  I  ;  people  in  criminal  frivolity  for- 
get Jehovah,  their  highest  glory,  but  with  the 
greatest  diligence  employ  means  and  ways  to 
procure  illicit  love  (with  foreign  nations  and 
their  idols).     The  effects  of  this  are   shown  in 

what  follows.— !37  is  neither  =  but,  as  DeWette 
proposes,  nor  =  \^i^/  (Venema,  Dathe  :  ui  con- 
firmes  malitiam,  assuefacis  vias  tuas),  but  simply  = 
therefore,  thus,  in  this  way. — To  ■wickedness. 
The  article  before  ^\^^'\  (comp.  iii.  5)  is  gene- 
ral. Israel  has  accustomed  his  ways  not  to  par- 
ticular wickedness,  but  to  wickedness  in  general, 

to  wickedness  of  every  kind. — ^^  /  to  teach,  to 
accustom,  as  "Vpl,  ver.  24.  In  meaning  the  ex- 
pression is  coincident  with  that  in  xiii.  23,  "ac- 
customed to  do  evil." — On  the  subject-matter, 
comp.  Rom.  i.  24sqq. — In  what  follows  the  state- 
ment is  verified  by  an  instance. 

Ver.  34.  Even  on  thy  wings  ...  on  all 
these.  The  DJ  here  resumes  the  DJ.  in  ver. 
33  A.  The  special  fact  is  introduced  by  the 
same  particle  as  the  general  statement.  In  Ger- 
man "ndmlich"  [videlicet,  namely]  would  be  used. 
'ViJ  is  used  here,  as  frequently  of  the  skirts, 
f  wings)  of  a  coat,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6;  Hagg.  ii.  12; 
Zech.  viii.  23,  etc. — Has  been  found.  The  plu- 
ral 'XSn:  is  explained  thus,  (1)  an  ideal  plural  is 
contained  in  D'l,  namely,  the  idea  of  innocent 
blood,  in  which  sense  D'OT  is  usually  employed 
(the  sing,  ex.gr.  Jer.  xix.  4;  Lam.  iv.  13).  The 
same  construction  in  Ezek.  xxii.  13,  comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  61,  2,  e,  (2)  with  connected  sub- 
jects the  predicate  may  be  governed  in  number 
by  the  main  grammatical  or  logical  idea.  So 
also  here  the  conception  of  the  multiplicity  of 
what  has  been  stained  by  blood  may  have 
determined  the  number  of  the  predicate.  Comp. 
Naeoelbb.  Gr.,  I  105,  6.— Not  at  the  place, 
etc.  nij^r.p  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxii.  1  (2),  and 
our  passage  maybe  explained  by  this.  "If  a 
thief  be  found  breaking  up  {or  at  the  place  of 
burglary)  and  he  be  smitten  and  die,  he  (the 
doer)  shall  incur  no  guilt."  Jeremiah  alludes  to 
this  both  in  woi-ds  and  sense.  The  Lord  has 
/ound  the  blood  of  the  murdered  (and  we  may 
here  understand  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  ver. 
30)  not  in  the  place  of  the  crime  committed  by 
them.   In  this  case  their  murderers  would  accord- 


ing to  the  law  quoted  above,  be  without  guilt. 
But  he  says,  "  On  all  these  have  I  found  it." 
These  words  have  given  much  trouble  to  the  com- 
mentators. Disregarding  the  circumstance  that 
the  LXX,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations  in- 
stead of  niN  read  H/X,  and  therefore  translate 
evl  irdari  dpvi  or  sul  quacunque  arbore,  and  that 
Jerome  combines  the  two  renderings:  "in  om- 
nibus istis  quss  supra  menwravi,  sioc  sub  quercu," 
having  in  mind  the  often  denounced  hill-worship 
(comp.  ver.  20), — omitting  those  interpretations 
which  are  based  on  a  wrong  reading  we  mention 
only  three  proposed  by  eminent  modern  com- 
mentators :  (1)  EwALD  translates  after  Abar- 
banel,  "not  in  the  murderer's  den  found  I  it, 
but  on  all  these,  viz.,  summits."  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  the  word  does  not  signify  "  den 
of  murderers,"  and  that  the  reference  to  Exod. 
xxii.  1  (2)  is  wholly  ignored.  (2)  Venema,  Dathe, 
VoGEL,  Gaab,  Maub.ee,  Umbreit  and  others 
attach  the  final  clause  to  the  next  verse  and  take 
7J^  in  the. sense  of  "notwithstanding — notwith- 
standing all  this  ( lou  sayest."  fhis  rendering 
leaves  both  the  '3  and  the  Vau  cons,  before 
'IDSn  without  any  satisfactory  explanation. 
(3)  Grae:  "not  for  the  sake  of  a  crime  didst 
thou  kill  the  poor  ones,  but  on  account  of  all 
this,"  i.  e.  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  thy 
harlotry  and  opposed  thy  revolt.  But  it  must  be 
objected  to  this  that  we  cannot  say,  "  not  at  the 
breaking  in  hast  thou  met  them  (Graf  takes 
□'HNXn  as  2d  person),  but  on  account  of  all 
this."  For  here  the  verb  "met"  does  not  suit 
the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  We  should 
have  to  supply  a  suitable  verb  "  hast  thou  killed 
them,"  which  would  be  arbitrary,  because  the 
author,  if  he  had  this  verb  in  mind,  could  not 
have  omitted  it.  The  whole  question  seems  to 
me  to  turn  on  the  correct  rendering  of  ninriD, 
namely,  not  as  burglary  in  general,  but  the 
place  of  burglary.  It  is  well  known  that  sub- 
stantives with  D  [Mem  loci)  have  this  meaning, 
EwALD,  ^  160  b. — In  the  original  passage  Exod. 
xxii.  1,  we  may  indeed  translate  "  at  the  break- 
ing in,"  but  in  the  text,  where  it  is  not  the 
seizure  of  the  thief,  but  the  subsequent  disco- 
very of  blood-stains,  which  is  spoken  of,  the 
place  of  burglary  must  be  meant.  Traces  of 
blood  are  subsequently  discovered,  not  at  a  bur- 
glary, but  at  the  place  where  the  surprised  thief 
was  wounded.  If  this  is  the  correct  rendering 
of  this  word,  the  final  clause  must  also  designate 
a  place.  If  we  consider  that  in  the  first  clause 
the  Lord  has  rebuked  Israel  for  the  murder  of 
the  innocents,  it  is  appropriate  that  in  the  second 
He  should  bring  a  proof  of  this  heavy  charge. , 
This  proof  is  afforded  in  this  way; — the  Lord  says 
He  found  the  blood  of  the  slain  not  in  places 
where  they  had  comro">:ted  burglary,  but  on  the 
persons  of  those  He  addresses.  Thus  "  on  all 
these"  refers  back  certainly  to  thy  skirts,  but 
only  indirectly.  n'7K  refers  primarily  to  per- 
sons. We  may  suppose  that  the  prophet  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  his  hearers. — In  spite  of  this 
flagrant  proof  of  guilt,  Israel  is  so  bold  as  to 
continue  to  maintain  his  innocence,  and  dares 
even  to  boast  that  the  divine  anger  is  already 
turned  away  from  him. 
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Ver.  35.  Yet  thousayest  .  .  .  not  sinned. 

2E'  '^K.  The  translation  of  the  LXX.,  airoarpa- 
(jtf/Tm  and  of  the  Vulgate,  aversatur  would  suit 
very  well  in  the  connection,  if  it  were  gramma- 
tically justifiable.  As  the  words  read  they  make 
declaration  of  a  fact,  not  a  wish.  ':]S=nothing 
but,  only,  i.  e.  sure,  certain.  Comp.  Gen.  xxvi. 
9  •  xxix.  14,  elo. — To  what  historical  fact  this 
erroneous  assumption  of  Israel  refers,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  perhaps  to  the  narrative  of  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  26  (observe  also  the  resemblance  of  the 
words).  Josiah's  reforms  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  formerly 
threatened  (comp.  2  Ki.  xxii.  17)  was  now  turned 
away  from  Judah.  The  people  are  here  assured 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  because  the  reform 
was  more  outward  than  inward  (at  least  among 
the  masses). — I  enter  into  judgment.  Comp. 
i.  16;  XXV.  31.  He  who  denies  the  sin  he  has 
committed  adds  to  his  guilt  and  provokes  a  new 
manifestation  of  the  divine  judgment. 

Vers.  36  and  37.  How  goest  thou  ?  ...  no 

success  ■with  them.  /JX  (in  Aramaic  7jK 
frequently  =  ^/D)  has  in  Hebrew  throughout  the 
meaning  of  to  melt,  dissolve,  go  asunder.  So 
of  yielding  to  a  misfortune  (Prov.  xx.  14),  of  the 
flowing  away  of  water  (Job  xiv.  11),  of  the  run- 
ning out  of  the  means  of  subsistence  (1  Sam. 
ix.   7),    of  the   disappearance   of  power    (Dent. 

xxxii.  36).  The  infinitive  HUtt'/  designates  not 
the  end  but  the  mode  of  the  going  asunder : 
quid  diffluis  mutando  viam  ?  The  7  is  the  particle 
of  the  Infill,  modalis.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  | 
95,  e.  On  the  meaning  comp.  iii.  13. — As  vers. 
34  and  35  are  dependent  on  ver.  33  b,  so  vers. 
86  and  37  on  33  a.  The  inquiry,  "  how  trim- 
mest thou  tliy  ways?"  is  resumed  here  more 
definitely. — In  respect  to  the  historical  bearing 
of  the  passage,  as  we  have  already  remarked  on 
ver.  18,  it  is  not  known  that  Josiah  ever  sought 
aid  from  the  Egyptians.  From  the  time  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  who  was  an  Egyptian  vassal  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  33  sqq.),  much  aid  was  continually  sought. 
To  this  ver.  36  may  refer.  The  expression  "also 
from  thence  wilt  thou  go  forth,"  seems  even  to 
imply  a  residence  in  Egypt.  Comp.  on  ver.  16. 
As  was  remarked  on  this  passage  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  Jeremiah's  having  made  this  addi- 
tion on  the  completion  of  his  second  writing. 
Comp.  Geaf,  ad  loc. — 71?  Masc.  referring  to  the 
people.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.  §  60,  3,  Anm. — 
It  appears  as  if  the  story  of  Tamar  and  Absa- 
lom hovered  before  the  prophet's  mind.  Comp. 
KuEPEH,  ;S.  55;  2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  "  JSst  ihi  nostra 
manus,  in  qua  nos parte  dolemus"  (Boqenhaqen). 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Ouii.  14:  "  Whoever  makes  himself  a  ser- 
vant of  sin  makes  himself  also  a  servant  of  pun- 
ishment, for  sticks  and  cudgels  are  for  a  bad 
servant.  Malitise  comes  individua  est  miseria." 
Okamer.  ' 

2.  On  ii.  14:  "  Peccatum  ex  hominibiis  liberis 
facit  miserrimos  servos ;  ex  filiis  Dei  mancipia  di- 
aboli."     Seb.  Schmidt. — "  Is  then  Israel  a  ser- 


vant or  a  bondman  ?  So  that  get  him  who  may, 
except  the  one  father,  whose  son  he  is,  he  may 
starve  him  ?  A  noble  question  to  lead  the  sou/ 
to  reflect  what  it  is  ;  a  subject  on  which  Joh. 
Arndt  much  labored  and  in  which  Fr.  Richter 
of  Halle  lived  altogether.     He  wrote  a  book  on 

the  exceeding  nobility  of  the  soul We  can 

also  form  an  idea  from  his  poems,  '  The  soul  is 
born  to  enjoy,  something  that  is  divine,' — '  Hpiv 
bright  the  Christian's  inner  life,' — '  0  how  hap- 
py are  the  souls,'  etc.,  how  important  this  subject 
was  to  him.  And  it  is  a  great  subject  even  if 
we  leave  aside  all  exaggerated  mystical  or  still 
more  loftily  conceived  ideas.  It  is  enough  that 
we  are  'His  workm.anship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works.'  We  must  indeed  be 
ashamed,  and  a  preacher  may  well  grieve  his 
whole  life  long  (as  Spener  is  said  to  have  done), 
that  our  glory  is  so  departed."     Zinzendobe. 

3.  On  ver.  17:  Sin  is  the  destruction  of  a 
people,  Prov.  xiv.  34.  But  the  Lord  is  not  wil- 
ling that  any  be  lost  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  He  therefore  chasti- 
ses them,  not  to  destroy  them,  but  by  bodily  suf- 
ferings to  save  the  soul  (1  Pet.  iv.  1). 

4.  On  ver.  15:  "  The  sins  of  men,  especially  of 
God's  people,  strengthen  the  arm  of  their  ene- 
mies, encourage  them  to  their  hurt  (Judith  v 
22)."     Starke. 

5.  On  ver.  16:  "  If  God  wishes  to  chastise 
His  people  He  usually  employs  the  ungodly  for 
this  purpose  (Dent,  xxviii.  49,  50)."     Idem. 

6.  On  ver.  16:  "  It  often  happens  that  those 
redound  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the 
ungodly,  from  whom  they  have  promised  them- 
selves the  greatest  help  (Judges  xv.  8)."     Idem. 

7.  On  ver.  17 :  What  a  man  soweth  that  will 
he  also  reap  (Gal.  vi.  7).  They  sow  wind  and 
reap  the  whirlwind  (Hos.  viii.  n.  "What 
they've  done,  that  they've  won."  Bullinqer. 
Comp.  Micah  vii.  9. 

8.  On  ver.  19:  "  Sanitatis  initium  immo  dimi- 
dium  est  aynoscere  morbum."     See.  Schmidt. 

"  0  si  isla  videremus 
Quantum  flere  deberemue."  Thom.  Aquinas. 

9.  On  ver.  20 :  Although  the  Lord's  yoke  is 
easy  (Matt.  xi.  29),  it  seems  intolerable  to  our 
flesh,  and  we  would  rather  sacrifice  our  children 
to  Moloch  and  cut  ourselves  with  knives  and 
lancets  (1  Kings  xviii.  28)  than  bow  to  the  chas- 
tiirement  of  the  Spirit  and  renounce  carnal  free- 
dom. 

10.  On  ver.  21:  "  Peccata  tarn  contra  sanam 
fiominis  naturam  sunt  quam  labruscx  contra  natu- 
ram  bonse  vttts."     Seb,  Schmidt. 

11.  On  ver.  21:  Whatever  comes  from  God's 
hand  IS  good  and  welcome.     Man  was  originally 

^?l?.  i>1\.  ^^?-  He  bore  no  principle  of  corrup- 
tion within  'him.  This  came  from  without. 
Hence  such  depravity  has  become  possible  fac- 
tual, b  K.  A.],  as  on  its  side  renders  necessary 
a  complete  remoulding  (regeneration)  of  man 

12  On  ver.  22:  "We  see  in  nature  that  af- 
fected beauties,  which  are  intended  either  to  hide 
detormities  or  give  now  adornments  not  proper 
to  the  person,  only  render   one   uglier  than   be- 

tOre.  ZlNZENDORF. 

13.  On  ver.  25:   ["  The  passage  suggests  that 


CHAP.  II.  29-37. 
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in  many  cases  the  plea  of  despair  is  not  talf 
honest.  The  heart  takes  it  up  simply  as  an 
apology  for  rushing  madly  and  headlong  into 
sin.  To  quiet  conscience  and  to  seem  to  lend 
some  ear  to  reason,  men  try  and  even  pretend  to 
think  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  from  God,  and 
hence  that  they  may  as  well  get  all  the  good 
from  aiu  they  can  while  they  can  get  any." 
C0WI.E3.— S.  R.  A.] 

14.  On  ver.  26:  "  It  often  occurs  in  the  office 
of  a  preacher  that  he  sees  poor  humanity  in  its 
nakedness.  He  must  be  on  his  guard  that  he 
use  his  victory  with  moderation  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  souls  ashamed  may  see  more  hearty 
love  and  .compassion  than  tyranny  and  assump- 
tion. .  . .  There  ought  not  to  be  mere  Hildebrands 
or  mere  Henry  Fourths  ;  a  village  schoolmaster 
may  also  show  to  one  of  his  scholars  that  he  is 
more  concerned  about  his  own  authority  than 
the  pupil's  salvation ;  and  this  has  no  better 
effect  on  the  youth  than  his  penance  in  the  court 
at   Canossa  had   on  the   Emperor   Henry   IV." 

ZiNZENDOBF. 

15.  On  ver.  28.  Necessity  teaches  prayer. 
Necessity  compels  men  to  cast  away  all  false 
props  and  to  stay  themselves  on  Him,  who  alone 
endures  everlastingly.  Yet  this  may  be  done 
with  insincerity,  merely  for  outward  advantage. 
Then  will  God  say :  He  who  will  not  serve  Me, 
but  will  only  serve  himself  with  Me,  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  Me.  He  may  serve  himself  with 
those  whom  only  he  wishes  to  serve. 

16.  On  ver.  30:  Mich.  Ghislebus,  in  his  com- 
mentary, discusses  the  question  at  length  : — In 
how  far  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lord  has  smitten 
Israel  in  vain,  since  the  means  which  God  uses 
always  correspond  exactly  to  the  end  in  view, 
and  therefore  the  application  of  means  without 
the  attainment  of  the  object  is  inconceivable. 
He  answers  in  the  words  of  Petrus  a  Fiqueiea  : 
"  Dicitur  autem  Deus  frusira  percussisse  quantum 
ad  finem  exlrinsecum,  qui  erat  emendatio  percus- 
sorum,  non  quantum  ad  internum,  qui  erat  ipse- 
met.  Idea  enim  percutiebat  etiam  eos,  quos  sciebat 
non  receptiiros  disciplinam  nee  emendationem,  ut 
omnibus  se  bonum  medicum,  bonumque  parentem  de- 
monstraret,  utpote  omnia faciendo  ad  segrotorum  sani- 
tatem  et  filiorum  disciplinam  necessaria.  Atque 
quoad  kunc  finem  non  frustra  percussit,  sed  finem 
consecutus  est."  GnisLERns  more  correctly  dis- 
tinguishes between  u, percussio  gratise  and  uper- 
cussio  justilix,  the  former  for  salvation,  the  latter 
for  judgment.  We  must,  indeed,  say  that  the 
strokes  of  God  are  relatively,  but  not  absolutely 
in  vain.  If  they  do  not  attain  the  end  of  conver- 
sion, they  show  at  least  that  God  has  done  His 
part,  which  is  the  meaning  also  of  this  passage; 
and  they  serve  for  "a  testimony  against  them." 
Comp.  Gal.  iii.  4. 

17.  On  ver.  30.  In  order  that  the  divine  chas- 
tisement may  have  the  desired  result,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  man  enter  into  the  divine  purpose,  i.  e., 
that  he  understand  what  God  would  say  to  him, 
and  whereto  He  would  move  him,  and  that  he 
also  hear  and  obey.  This  is  to  accept  the  chas- 
tisement. To  accept  chastisement  is  a  sign  of 
wisdom-  (Prov.  viii.  10:  six.  20),  while  not  to 
accept  it  is  a  sign  of  folly  (Prov.  i.  7;  iii.  U, 
12;  V.  12,  23;  xiii.  18;  xv.  32.  Comp.  Ps.  1.  17; 
Isa.  i.  6). 


18.  On  "Ye  generation,"  ver.  31.  "That 
is  not  to  be  denied,  which  Paul  says  to  the  Cre- 
tans, they  are  altogether  /ca/cd  -^ripia.  This  ap- 
plies sometimes  to  whole  nations,  sometimes  to 
certain  cities  and  places.  Servants  of  Christ, 
who  have  fallen  in  such  places  where  theit 
hearers  are  of  a  bad  sort,  experience  it  in'deed." 
ZiNZENDORP. — On  "Have  I  been  a  desert,"  etc. 
"Where  God  bestows  most  benefits,  there  He  re- 
ceives the  least  gratitude."  Foerster. 

19.  On  ver.  32.  The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light  (Luke  xvi.  8). — A  virgin  who  forgets  her 
bridal  ornaments  might  be  compared  to  the  fool- 
ish virgins  who  forgot  their  oil  (Matth.  xxv.  1), 
nay,  she  is  even  worse  than  these. 

20.  Onver.  33,  a.  Not  only  zealous,  but  clever 
and  inventive  is  man  in  evil,  but  lazy  and  un- 
skilful for  good ;   comp.  iv.  22. 

21.  On  ver.  33,  b.  ^dtipovoiv  y-drj  xPVO^a 
bjuXiai  naaai  (1  Cor.  xv.  33).  Every  man  is  as 
his  God.  Everything,  which  is  called  !i  god,  is 
inimical  to  the  true  God,  therefore  also  to  the 
absolute  idea  of  the  True  and  the  Good.  All 
kinds  of  idolatry,  therefore,  whether  gross  or 
reiined,  must  demoralize  men. 

22.  On  ver.  35,  u.  Men  frequently  from  ob- 
stinacy and  pride  will  not  confess  their  sins. 
Comp.  1  John  i.  8.  But  Zinzendoef  [Pred.  d. 
Ger.  S.,  184)  remarks  with  justice  on  this  pas- 
sage: "It  is  not  so  absolutely  obstinacy  and 
wickedness,  hypocrisy,  dogmatism;  but  men 
really  come  by  m.any  sins  in  such  a  way  that 
they  do  not  know  them.  As  that  savage  at  Co- 
penhagen who  killed  his  comrade  and  was 
severely  wounded,  thought  that  he  should  die 
for  such  a  legitimate  cause  (for  the  other  had 
insulted  him)." 

23.  On  vers.  36  and  37.  "  Serus post  p(enam  luc- 
ius.  Sera  sapiunt  Phryges,  si  tamen  vere  sapiant, 
non  serosapiunt."     See.  Schmidt. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  14-19.  Israel's  slavery  an  emblem 
of  the  universal  human  slavery  of  sin:  (1)  In 
both  it  is  not  original.  (2)  In  both  cases  it  is 
self-incurred.  (3)  In  both  it  is  severely  punished. 
(4)  In  both  the  punishment  is  the  means  of  sal- 
vation. [1.  "The  nature  of  sin;  it  is  forsaking 
the  Lord  as  our  God.  2.  The  cause  of  sin;  it  is 
because  His  fear  is  not  in  us.  3.  The  malignity 
of  sin,  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter.  4.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  sin.  5.  The  use  and  application 
of  all  this— repent  of  thy  sin."     Henry. — S.  R.  A.]. 

2.  Onver.  17.  Penitential  sermon:  on  a  retro- 
spect of  the  past  three  things  are  manifest.  (1) 
The  goodness  of  God  who  sought  to  lead  us  in 
the  right  way.  (2)  Our  disobedience,  in  for- 
saking the  Lord  our  God.  (3)  God's  justice,  in 
not  allowing  our  rebellion  to  go  unpunished. 

3.  On  ver.  19.  The  evils  of  the  present  time 
are  (1),  The  consequences  of  sin  (not  natural 
accessity,  not  chance,  not  the  effect  of  an  over- 
powering evil  influence),  (2)  Means  of  salvation 
from  sin,  since  by  them  we  learn  that  (a)  sin  is 
ruinous  deception,  (b)  godliness  is  life  and  salva- 
tion. 

4.  On  ver.  20.  The  endeavor  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  God  is  (1)  an  ancient  one  (the  angels, 
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the  apostasy,  Israel),  (2)  a  ruinous  one;  for  (a) 
it  deprives  us  of  true  freedom  :  (b)  it  renders  us 
the  servants  of  powers  hostile  to  God  and  de- 
structive to  ourselves. 

5.  On  vers.  21-25.  The  sinful  corruption  of 
liumanity  is  (1)  not  original,  but  (2)  very  deep. 
(3)  It  cannot  be  denied  away;  (4)  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  external  means. 

a.  On  vers.  26-28.  How  ruinous  a  course  it  is 
to  trust  in  a  creature:  (1)  who  on  account  of 
liis  weaknes.y  leaves  us  disgracefully  in  the  lurch ; 
(2)  we  thus  insult  God  and  lose  His  help. 

7.  On  vers.  29-32.  When  man  quarrels  with 
God,  the  fault  is  always  on  the  side  of  man  (Ps. 
li.  6).  For  (1)  God  chastises  us,  but  we  do  not 
obey  :  (2)  He  bestows  on  us  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  we  do  not  thank  Him:  (3)  He  makes  us 
partakers  of  the  highest  glory,  but  we  reject  it 
with  disdain. 

8.  On  ver.  31.  "Havel  been  a  desert,"  ete., 
there  is  extant  a  homily  of  Origen  on  this  text, 
the  third  of  his  homilies  on  Jeremiah.  His 
fundamental  thought  is,  God  is  a  desert  to  none. 
This  is  true  (1)  in  reference  to  all  men  (comp. 
Matth.  V.  45)  (a)  in  a  bodily,  (4)  in  a  spiritual 
regard.  For  He  was  always  a  fruitful  land  to 
Israel,  (a)  when  He  blessed  them  and  punished 
the  heathen,  (6)  when  He  blessed  the  heathen  and 


punished  them,  (c)  even  when  He  allowed  thi, 
church  of  Christ  to  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the 
heathen. — ["An  unjust  imputation  repelled  by 
Jehovah.  To  an  ingenuous  mind  God  never  ap- 
pears so  irresistible  as  when  He  addresses  His 
creatures  in  the  language  of  tender  expostula- 
tion. Christians  treat  God  as  »  wilderness  (1) 
when  they  are  reluctant  to  serve  Him,  (2)  when 
they  seek  their  happiness  in  the  world.  The 
ground  of  complaint  is  in  them,  not  in  God." 
Patson.— S.  R.  A.] 

9.  On  ver.  32.  "What  is  the  adornment  of 
clothes  compared  with  the  imperishable  adorn- 
ment of  the  righteousness  of  Christ!  Food  for 
moths  and  worms,  and  nothing  more.  Shall  such 
a,  perishable  adornment  be  so  dear  to  thy  heart 
that  thou  never  forgettest  to  put  it  on  when  thou 
art  going  out,  or  when  thou  preparest  thyself 
for  church  on  Sunday:  but  the  imperishable 
adornment  be  so  unimportant  that  thou  art  ever 
forgetting  it,  even  though  so  frequently  spoken 
to  concerning  it?  No,  be  followers  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  Phil,  iii."  Hoohstetter.  "Twelve  Para- 
bles from  the  prophet  Jeremiah,"  iS.  9. 

10.  On  ver.  35.  Obstinate  impenitence.  (1) 
It  is  blind  to  its  own  guilt.  (2)  It  blasphemes 
God,  accusing  Him  of  unjust  anger.  (3)  It  will 
not  escape  just  punishment. 


THE  SECOND  DISCOUESE. 

(chapters  III. -VI.) 

This  discourse  according  to  iii.  6,  belongs  to  the  reiffn  of  Josiah,  and  moreover,  accordina  to  iii  4  10- 
f  2  Chrnn  .^.'?;  t  ^  '•^/■«™«{«'»'  '"'"'^^  occupied  frorn  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3  8;  xxxv.  19)  Smce  Jeremiah  began  his  ministry  in  the  IZthyearof  Josiah 
thts  discourse  pertams  to  the  penod  froja  the  lUh  to  the  mh  year  !/  Josiah,  consequ'Itly  to  the 
commericeMenlofhisrmmstry  Its  posUwn  at  the  beginning  of  the  boik  correponisSCXre  en- 
tirely to  the  historical  date  of  its  composition.  ^         '  """^V",  en 

The  discourse  falls  into  two  main  divisions  and  a  conclusion.     It  may  be  arranged  as  follows:— 

I.    FIRST    MAIN    DIVISION    (CHAPTER  III.    1. IV.  4. ) 

The  Call  to  Return,  2W. 

1.  Basis  .-—Notwithstanding 'Dent.  xxiv.  1-i,  a  return  is  possible   iii   1-5 

2.  The  call  to  return  in  the  past,  iii.  &-10. 

3.  The  call  to  return  in  the  future,  iii.  11-25. 

4.  The  call  to  return  in  the  present,  iv.  1-4. 

II.    SECOND    MAIN    DIVISION  (CHAPTER  IV.  5. VI.  26.) 

Threatening  of  Punishment  on  Account  of  their  Neglect  to  Return. 

1.  Description  of  the  judgment  to  be  expected,  iv.  6-31. 

2.  Proof  of  its  justice  by  an  enumeration  of  causes,  chap  v 

3.  Recapitulation,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  call'  fn  r^t,„.„    ,t. 

of  punishment,  and  the  ground  of  punishment  X 1-26  '         "'""""^'"'"'^ 

III.    OONCLUSION.-OBJECT    AND    EJFEET    OF    THE    DISCOURSE,    (CHAPTER  VI.  27-30) 


CHAP.  III.  1-5. 
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First  Division  (chapter  hi.  1 — iv.  4). 
The  Call  to  Return,  2W. 
1.  Basis: — Notwithstanding  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  a  return  is  possible. 
III.  1-5. 

1  ....  therefore,  if  a  man  dismiss  his  wife, 
And  she  go  from  him  and  become  another  man's, 
Will  he  return  to  her  again  ? 

Would  not  such  a  land  be  desecrated  ? 

But  thou  hast  whored  it  with  many  paramours, 

Yet  return  to  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

2  Raise  thine  eyes  to  the  hills'  and  see ; 
Where  hast  thou  not  been  lain  with  7' 

By  the  roads  thou  satest  for  them  like  an  Arab  in  the  desert. 
And  desecratedst  the  land  by  thy  whoredom^  and  wickedness. 

3  And  the  showers  were  withheld. 
And  there  came  no  latter  rain : 
But  thou  hadst  the  brow  of  a  harlot. 
And  wouldst  not  be  ashamed. 

4  Hast  thou  not  henceforth  cried*  to  me,  my  Father  I 
Thou,  the  companion  of  my  youth  ! 

5  Will  he  then  everlastingly  mark,^ 
And  always  bear  a  grudge  ? 
Behold,  thus  didst  thou  speak. 

And  didst  the  evil  and  didst  prevail.' 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2. — [Literally  "bare  heights"  aa  HiTZia  renders.    Blayjtey  incorrectly  translates  "open  plains." — S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver. 2. — phw   isl    Per  verecundiam  the  Masoretes  always  put  for  this  the  corresponding  form  from  22]^  Beut 
xxviii.30;  Isa.' xiii. '16 ;  Zech.  xiv.  2.    ["  A  few  MS3.  and  the  Soncin.  Edition  also  exhibit   j^^JK^."— Hendekson]. 

2  Ver.  2. — ^^n^JT  a  plnral  formation  like  D^n^JHi  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Num.  xiv.  33,  analogous  to  D^HOIj^, 
frequent  in  Ezekiel,  ch.  xvi.  (vera.  15,  22,  etc.),  and  ch.  xxii.  (vers.  7,  8,  etc.).    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr,,  g  48,  4. 
*  Ver.  4. — On  the  form    TlNTp    and   ^m3"T,  comp.  rem.  on  ii.  20. 

tIt  -ITT 

'Ver.  6.— To    '[Qy    and    IDSy'    suppl.    13X.    Comp.  ver.  12 ;  Ps.  cju.  9. 

8  Ver.  5. — On  the  form  Soini  (for  ''73iri1).    Comp.  EWALD,  g  191  b.    [NoYES  translates  this  line,  "  but  doest  evil  with 
all  thy  might,"  but  comp.  Exeg.  rem. — S.  R.  A.] 

another  man,  could  not  return  to  her  former  hus- 
band, it  is  manifest  that  ch.  iii.  1-5  attach  them- 
selves to  what  follows,  and  not  to   the  previous 

section.  That  "ibxS  in  ver.  1  does  not  mili- 
tate against  this,  will  be  shown  immediately,  and 
that  this  strophe  serves  as  the  basis  of  what  fol- 
lows will  be  clear  from  the  explanation  of  31t!/1. 
Ver.  1.  .  . .  therefore  :  If  a  man  dismiss  his 
wife  .  .  .  yet  return  to  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

The  various  explanations  of  lbi<7,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  1.  The  LXX.  and  the 
translations  and  commentaries  which  follow  it, 
(of  the  later  Comm.  also  Gulouerus  in  Si/mb. 
Hagan.,  01.  1,  Fasc.  1)  omit  it  altogether.  The 
character  of  the  LXX.  renders  it  probable  that 
this  omission  was  founded  not  on  MS.  evidence, 
but  in  mere  caprice.  2.  It  is  connected  with  the 
preceding,  viz.,    DND,    ii.  37,  by  Kimohi,  Abab- 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

That  these  verses  belong  not  to  chapter  ii.  but 
to  the  following  discourse,  and  indeed  form  its 
basis,  is  evident  from  the  following  reasons  :  1. 
The  fundamental  thought  of  the  previous  strophe 
was  that  Israel  had  incurred  misfortune  not  by 
Jehovah's  fault  but  by  his  own.  2.  It  is  shown 
in  ch.  iii.  6-11  that  hitherto  neither  Israel  nor 
.ludah  has  been  obedient  to  the  call  "  return." 
In  vers.  12-25  it  is  shown  that  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture they  will  obey  this  call;  in  ch.  iv. — vi.  that 
if  the  people  do  not  obey  the  call  made  to  them 
now,  in  the  present,  they  must  expect  severe  pu- 
nishment, to  be  inflicted  by  a  people  from  the 
North.  Since  then  the  basis  of  the  thought  de- 
veloped in  iii.  1-5  is  that  the  return  of  apostate 
Israel  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  regu- 
lation'of  the  Mosaic  law,  according  to  which  a 
woman  who  had  been  divorced  and  married  to 
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BANEL,  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  CEcolampadius, 
Vatable,  Tremblh,  Muenster,  Starke,  Mau- 
RER  and  HiTziG.  It  is  opposed  to  this  connection, 
{a)  tliat  tlie  contents  of  tliis  verse  are  as  lietero- 
geneous  witli  the  previous  verse  as  they  are  ho- 
mogeneous with  the  following,  as  already  shown ; 

(A)  that  TDK?  is  separated  from  OND  by  a 
sentence,  so  that  it  would  be  intolerably  harsh 
to  connect  them.     3.  Most  commentators  explain 

it  by  the  aid  of  an  ellipsis  before  "IDK/.,  supply- 


ing    noN',  ■■   InS'l, 


Ji!\ 


so    the  Vul- 


-    T  -  V      -         ■  ••  :  It 

gate  and  the  Roman  Catholic  divines;  also   Ra- 

SCHl,     ZWINGLI,     BUILINGER,     SeB.    ScHMIDT,     De 

Wette,  Rosenmuelleh,  etc.  But  all  these  sup- 
plementations  are    arbitrary   and  unexampled. 

An  idea,  on  which  "IOK'?  depends  as  a  more 
particular  definition,  would  no  more  be  unex- 
pressed in  Hebrew,  than  one  before  "therefore" 
in  English.  To  render  this  clear  we  have  be- 
gun the  translation  of  this  verse  thus  '•  .  .  there- 
fore." The  passages  Josh.  xxii.  11 ;  Jud.  xvi. 
2;  Isa.  ix.  8;  xliv.  28  are  indeed  quoted  as  ana- 
logous. But  in  the  passages  in  Joshua  and 
Isaiah,  the  idea  which  serves  as  a  point  of  sup- 
port is  not  wanting,  though  only  implied  (comp. 


Naegelsb.    ?j 


The   passage   in   Judges 


might  be  appealed  to  if  a  corruption  of  the  text 
were  not  very  much  to  be  suspected.     3.  Calvin 

»nd  Venema  seek  to  render  1DX7  in  such  a 
sense  that  it  need  not  depend  on  the  foregoing. 
Calvin  translates  indeed  dkendo,  but  would  take 
this  in  the  sense  of  par  maniire  de  dire  or  of  po- 
silo  casu.  Venema  modifies  this  interpretation, 
rendering  "if  it  is  said,  '  and  regarding  it  as 
the  antecedent  to  which  "saith  Jehovah  "  at  the 
close  of  the  verse,  corresponds: — "If  it  is  said. 
Will  a  man  return?  etc. — yet  saith  Jehovah,  thou 
hast  been  lewd,  yet  return  to  Me."     But  leaving 

out  of  account  that  IOn'?  would  then  be  su- 
perfluous, this  absolute  use  of  it  is  quite  unde- 
monstrable.     5.    J.    D.    Michaelis,  Ewald  and 

Graf  acknowledge  that  this  isolated  IDsS  is  a 
grammatical  anomaly,  and  therefore  declare  the 
text  to  be  corrupt.  They  assume  that  either  be- 
fore "inNb  a  formula  like  ''7iS'  '"  -\'2~\  'ri'l 
has  dropped  out,  or  that  the  date  in  ver.  6,  after 

which  IOnS  contrary  to  rule,  is  wanting,  should 
be  transposed  to  this  place.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  probable.  [Henderson  ren- 
ders Further,  which  seems  to  be  an  evasion  of  the 
difficulty.  The  English  Editor  of  Calvin  sug- 
gests that  1  be  rendered  according  to,  "Ac- 
cording to  what  is  said,"  but  as  Wordsworth 
notes,  this  phrase  is  the  universal  formula  for 
introducing  a  message  from  God  ;  and  he  there- 
fore regards  it  as  used  by  the  prophet  to  inti- 
mate that  what  he  is  uttering  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Law  of  the  Lord.  Cowles  renders  "Say- 
ing "  and  connects  it  with  the  preceding  context. 
Blayney,  "whilst  thou  sayest."  Noyes,  "  it  is 
said."— S.  R.  A.]— [H  is  here,  as  frequently, 
used  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  comp.  Exod.  iv.  1  • 
viii.   22;  Levit.  xxv.  20;  laa.  liv.  15.     The  ifol- 


[  lowing   contains  a  partial  verbal   reference   to 
Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,   where  it  is  said,  that  a  woman 
who  has  been  divorced  and  married   again,  can- 
not when  released  from  her  second  marriage  by 
separation  or  death,  again   become    the  wife  of 
her  first  husband,  since  this  would  be  an  abomi- 
nation before  the  Lord,  and  increase   the  moral 
corruption  of  the  land.     'Ijn     in  an  intransitive 
sense  (comp.    t<nt3    Levit.   xviii.  25)  as  in  Isa. 
xxiv.   5;  Ps.   cvi.   SS  =  profanari,    to    be    dese- 
crated.     The  LXX.  reads  ov   piavlUjaeTai.  r/   ywfj 
kKcivT] ;   probably  in  connection  with  the  previous 
translation    ii^    avrjudix-ij^ei    izpoQ    avrSp ;      which 
change  without  doubt  was  intended  to  render  this 
sentence  accordant  with  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion (return  to  me).     The  Syrohexapla  trans- 
lation however  follows  the   Hebrew,  and  Grabe 
in  his  edition  reads  r/  yfj.     So  also  Spohn.  Both 
are   certainly   wrong. — njT    with  accus.    of  the 
person  is  found   also  in  Ezek.  xvi.  28.     Most  of 
the  ancients  (with  the  exception  of  the  LXX.  avk- 
Kre/iTTEf,  Ar.  el  revertereris?     Theodok.    i-KavrJ€i^. 
Victor.  Peesb.,  Trwf  siriarpltpci^  np6c;  jue) ;  render 
'7X   ^It^l  as  imperative;   the  moderns  (Maurer, 
HiTziQ,  EwALD,  Umbreit,  Neumann,  Graf)  as 
interrogative.     I   decidedly  regard   the  first  as 
correct.     As  I  have  shown  above  it  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  whole  discourse  that  Israel  is 
to   return  to  his  Lord.     The  adherents  of  the 
more  recent  interpretation  also  find  themselves 
compelled,  to   avoid   contradiction,   to  take  the 
question  not  as  a  negation  but  as   expressing 
wonder,  which  is  not  logically  admissible ;  for 
why  should  the   Lord   wonder  concerning  that 
which,  according  to  what  follows,  is  His  definite 
wish?     The  vau  is   therefore  to  be  taken  as  ad- 
versative— "  although  in  accordance   with  legal 
regulations,    I  ought  not  to  receive  you,   yet  I 
say,  Return  to  me."     The  appeal  to  the  passage 
in  the  law  belongs  to  the  domain  rather  of  pro- 
phetic rhetoric  than  of  morals ;  for  the  command 
refers  to  a  physical   relation,   which  does   exist 
between  Jehovah  and   His  people.     If  however 
we  interpret   this  relation   spiritually,  we  prove 
too  much,    for  every   sin  is  spiritual  adultery. 
When  It  was  remarked  above   that  this   strophe 
forms  the  introductory  basis  of  the  discourse,  it 
was  meant  that  in  this  strophe,  {a}  an  apparent 
hindrance,  {b)   a  false  presumption   is   removed 
which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  true   return. 
The  apparent  hindrance  is  the   legal   regulation 
which    IS   removed  by  an   authoritative   decree 
(vers    1-3  a).     The    false    presumption   is    that 
pseudo-conversion,  which  took  place  under  Jo- 
siah,  and  which  consisted  in  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple sought  to  deceive  themselves  and  others  with 
fine  words,  which  their  deeds  proved   to  be  lies 
(vers.  3  i-5). 
Ver.  2^Raise  thine  eyes  ...  and  wicked- 

J^fif*'  1,  '"f"  "'?""'^'  ^"'■'"^'^  "'«  at^'ual  proof  of 
"thou  hast  played  the  harlot,  "«te.,  ver.  1  -Hills 
Comp.  "high  mountain,"  Isa.  xiii.  2.  Mons 
cutmine planus,  dim  non  conteclus. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  showers  were  withheld 
.  .  .  wouldest  not  be  ashamed.  The  first 
hemistich  refutes  the  objection  that  Israel  com- 
mittetl  this  wickedness  unreproved,  comp.  ii.  30. 
Ihe  divine  displeasure  was  rendered  palnable  hv 
the  withholding  of  the  necessary  rain    (v.  25^ 
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coll.  iv.  18;  ii.  19),  but  Israel  refused  to  be 
brought  by  this  chastisement  to  perceive,  confess 
and  repent  of  his  sin.  With  the  boldness  of  a 
harlot  who  not  only  does  not  confess  that  she  has 
done  wickedly,  but  does  it  besides  as  though  she 
had  a  claim  to  the  recognition  of  her  services, — 
with  such  boldness  does  Israel  speak  in  a  con- 
fident and  affectionate  tone  to  the  Lord,  and  even 
ventures  ou  a  gentle  reproach  for  undeserved 
severity.  While  ver.  2  expresses  a  subordinate 
thought  which  merely  defines  more  particularly 
a  point  in  ver.  1,  and  to  which  ver.  3  a  is  attached 
as  a  corollary,  vers.  4,  6  express  the  second  main 
thought  of  the  strophe,  to  which  ver.  3,  b  serves 
as  a  transition, 

Ver.  4.  Hast  thou  not  henceforth  cried 
to  me  .  .  .  the  companion  of  my  youth? — 
Henceforth  appears  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  people  recognized  the  divine  anger  in  tho 
withholding  of  the  rain,  for  then  they  at  once 
became,  at  least  in  words,  friendly  and  officious. 
But  it  is  not  equivalent  to  IXn,  from  times  of  old. 
We  are  thus  led  to  conjecture  that  the  three 
facts,  withholding  of  rain,  hypocritical  conver- 
sion of  the  people,  and  this  prophecy,  were  con- 
temporaneous. This  is  also  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  dates  in  1.  2  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
3.  According  to  the  latter  passage  Josiah  began 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  "to  purge  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,"  while  according  to  Jer.  i.  2, 
our  prophet  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  IStli 
year  of  Josiah.  Now,  since  according  to  iii.  6, 
the  present  discourse  belongs  at  any  rate  to  the 
time  of  Josiah,  and  from  its  position  and  con- 
tents, probably  to  the  beginning  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  labors,  the  prophet  doubtless,  as  Chr. 
B.  MicHAELis,  RosENMnELLEE,  HiTziG  and  Graf, 
have  also  perceived,  describes  in  vers.  4  and  5 
the  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Josiah's 
reformation,  to  which  there  is  also  a  very  dis- 
tinct allusion  in  ver.  10.  The  prophet,  there- 
fore, says  henceforth,  because  really  even  at 
the  time  when  he  proclaimed  this  divine  message, 
such  voices  were  still  heard  from  the  midst  of 
the  people.  We  need  not,  therefore,  render  it 
in  the  sense  of  haud  ita  pridem,  nor  shall  cry,  in 
the  future.  On  companion  of  my  youth, 
comp.  Prov.  ii.  17. 

Ver.  5.  Will  he  then  everlastingly  mark  ? 
.  .  .  prevail.  In  these  words  of  the  first  hemis- 
tich is  a  slight  reproach.  It  is  as  though  Israel's 
misfortune  was  due  to  the  pertinacious  anger  of 
Jehovah. — The  sense  of  the  second  half  of  the 
verse  is  this: — the  acts  of  the  people  are  in  contra- 
diction to  their  words,  that  the  latter  were  not 
honestly  meant,  but  were  false  and  deceptive. 
Observe  the  antithesis  of  saidst  and  didst. 
Comp.  a  similar  want  of  uprightness  on  the  part 

of  the  people,  ii.  35. —  /^iril  didst  prevail,  is 
here  used  as  in  xx.  7,  9.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  28; 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  25;  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  It  is  strange 
here  that  the  preceding  verbs  do  not  appear  to 
involve  the  idea  of  effort,  as  is  the  case  in  the 

other  passages  and  as  the  meaning  of  73''  (to  be 
grown,  to  be  able,  to  set  through)  seems  to  re- 
quire. But  leaving  out  of  account  that  T\W))  and 
73''  following  one  another,  seem  to  have  a  sort 


of  proverbial  character  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi,  25), 
it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  a  struggle  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  antithesis  mentioned,  and  didst 
prevail  intimates  that  the  struggle  will  be  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  evil. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  That  a  man  live  a  second  time  with  a  wo- 
man whom  he  has  divorced,  and  who  has  been 
the  wife  of  another  man,  is  regarded  as  an 
abomination  which  corrupts  the  land.  In  what 
does  this  abomination  consist?  Not  that  the 
woman  has  previously  been  the  wife  of  another, 
for  then  a  divorced  woman  is  not  permitted  to 
marry  the  second  time,  and  all  marriages  of 
widows  would  be  an  abomination.  In  this  case 
then  the  abomination  must  consist  in  this,  that 
the  man  takes  back  a  woman  who  had  first  been 
his  wife,  but  afterwards  another's.  Not  the 
series  A-)-B-|-C,  etc.,  is  forbidden,  but  the  series 
A-|-B-|-A.  I5ut  why  is  this  ?  Michaehs,  (ifos, 
Rechte.,  1  S.  241,  2),  after  his  manner  seeks  the 
ratio  legis  in  this,  that  if  the  re-marriage  were 
permitted,  the  second  husband's  life  would  not 
be  safe,  should  the  old  love  be  revived,  or  that 
the  chastity  of  the  woman  would  not  be  safe,  her 
feminine  modesty  not  being  easily  able  to  resist 
the  advances  of  one  to  whom  she  had  formerly 
yielded.  But  this  is  superficial  talk.  The 
matter  must  lie  deeper  than  this,  and  be  founded 
in  the  laws  of  a  higher  corporeality,  which  are 
still  far  too  little  known  to  us.  It  is  remarkable 
that  according  to  the  Koran  (Sur.  II.,  226),  a 
man  is  at  liberty  to  take  back  a  divorced  wife 
only  in  ease  she  has  been  in  the  meantime  the  wife 
of  another  man.  Comp.  Michaelis,  Mos.  Rechte., 
I.  S.  237. 

2.  "  Quodlibet  igilur  studendum  unicuique  est, 
ut  evitetur  peccatum  sicut  fornicalio,  quia  per  pee- 
catum  quodlibet  quxdam  cum  aliqua  creaiararum 
admittiiur  fornicatio,  per  quam  membra  Christi  Jiunt 
membra  iniquitatis,  duoque  fiunt  in  came  una." 
Ghislerus. 

8.  "How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God,  when 
the  sinner  wilfully  thrusts  Him  away  from 
him,  yet  God  receives  him  again  into  His  favor 
when  he  truly  repents!  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22." 
Stakke. 

4.  '^Revertere  ad  ma  et  mundaberis,  reparaheris, 
si  confundaris  tibi  et  refundaris  mihi."  AuGCSTIN. 
contra  Faustum,  I.  15,  i.  f. 

5.  "The  feeling  of  need  to  call  God  Father 
and  beseech  Him  to  save,  is  not  an  infallible 
sign  of  true  penitence,  Isa.  xxvi.  16."     Starke. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  mercy  of  God  to  sinners  is, — 1.  On  the  one 
side  endless  (the  prohibition  of  re-marriage  with 
a  former  wife,  who  has  been  married  to  another, 
— the  sinner  is  not  dismissed,  but  is  voluntarily 
apostate,  sin  is  not  a  conjugal,  but  an  adulter- 
ous relation, — still  the  Lord  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sinner  back);  2.  On  the  other  hand  limited, 
in  so  far  that  it  is  connected  strictly  with  the 
fulfilment  of  a  condition  (not  a  hypocritical  re- 
turn with  fine  words,  but  only  sincere,  earnest 
return,  with  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  can  ren- 
der us  partakers  of  His  grace). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


2.  The  call  to  return  in  the  Past. 
III.  6-10.* 


6  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  also  unto  me  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  king,  Hast 
thou  seen  that  which  backsliding^  Israel  hath  done  ?     She  hath  gone  up  upon  every 

7  high  mountain  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  haih  played  the  harlot.  And 
I  said  after  she  had  done  all  these  things,  Turn  thou  unto  me !  But  she  returned 
not.     And  her  treacherous  sister  [Faithless,  her  sister]  Judah  saw  it. 

8  And  I  saw,  when  for  all  the  causes  whereby  backsliding  Israel  committed  adul- 
tery I  had  put  her  away,  and  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce  f  yet  her  treacherous*  sis- 

9  ter  Judah  feared  not,  but  went  and  played  the  harlot  also.  And  it  came  to  pass* 
through  the  lightness  [correctly :  cry]  of  her  whoredom,  that  she  defiled  the  land,* 

10  and  committed  adultery  with  stones  and  with  stocks  [wood].  And  yet  for  [notwith- 
standing] all  this  her  treacherous  sister  Judah  hath  not  turned  to  me  with  her  whole 
heart,  but  feignedly  [hypocritically ;  lit.  in  falsehood]  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

*  fAs  this  passage  presents  no  signs  of  poetry  I  iiave  followed  Blayney,  Noyes,  and  Henderson  in  giving  it  the  form  of 
prose.  TJmbreit  prints  it  iu  parallelisms,  while  WoRDSwOBTa  renders  not  only  these  verses  but  the  whole  chapter  as  prose. 
—S.  R.A.I 

2  Ver.  6.— HDE/O  rejection,  revolt,  apostaoy,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  ;  comp.  Naegzlsb.  6r.,  ?  19, 1.    The  word  in 

this  sense  is  peculiar  to  this  chapter;  comp.  viii,  11, 12.    Comp.  also  viii.  5. 

3  Ver.  8.— n';in'13,     The  plural  here  only,  comp.  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3  :  Isa.  1. 1. 

T    V  ■■    •  : 

*  Ver.  8.— mji  is  related  to  m'U3  as  2311^  (vers.  14,  22)  to  r\'ZpO-  On  the  form  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  i  il,  1; 
BWALB,  ?  188,  h.  T      T  T  T  ..  ; 

5  Ver.  9.— rrril  here  as  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  22 :  xxv.  20,  and  elsewhere,  stands  for  TI'V    Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  i  88,  7,  Anm. 
«  Ver.  9.— I""!}*?!-/!}*    I^nffl,    a  frequent  parataotic  construction.    Comp.  l^fll    JtyjViJI,  Gen.  xxii.  24.    Comp. 
Naegelsb.  ffr.,  i  87,  7  ;  ?  ill,  16.''  .....-:-. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  theme  of  this  strophe  is  "  Return  unto 
Me"  (ver.  7,  comp.  ver.  10).  It  is  however 
shown  how  this  call  hitherto,  in  the  past,  has 
been  heeded,  or  rather  not  heeded,  by  Is- 
rael and  Judah.  The  main  regard  of  the  pro- 
phet is  naturally  directed  to  Judah.  Israel 
serves  only  as  a  foil ;  on  the  background  of  the 
transgression  of  Israel,  which  should  have  served 
for  a  warning  to  Judah,  the  sin  of  the  latter 
stands  out  still  more  glaringly. 

Ver.  6.  And  Jehovah  .  .  .  played  the  har- 
lot. If  as  cannot  be  disputed  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  this  strophe  and  the  pre- 
ceding, it  is  evident  that  this  inscription  is  not 
in  place.  For  it  would  indicate  the  beginning 
of  a  larger  section,  while  here,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  intimate  connection.  The  greater  sec- 
tion begins  at  ver.  1.     The  isolated  and  puzzling 

1DN7  requires  a  sentence  before  it,  where  then 
this  inscription  belongs.  The  reason  ot  its 
transposition  from  ver.  1  may  be,  as  Gkaf  sup- 
poses, that  ver.  10  contains  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  But  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  such  an  allusion  is  contained  also 
in  vers.  4  and  5. — Upon  every  high  moun- 


tain. Comp.  ver.  13 ;  ii.  20.— 'Jtni.  If  this  is 
not  the  2d  Pers.  Fern.,  which  would  be  possible 
only  by  a  violent  change  of  person,  the  forma- 
tion is  to  be  explained  either  according  to  the 

analogy  of  'BpB'n  (Jer.  xlvii.  7)  as  an  Arama- 
ism  (comp.  Ewald,  §  191,  c,  and  Anm.)  or  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of    'non  (Jer.  xvili.  23) 

rr,  '    ■ 

as  a  ri;"  formation  with  prominence  of  the  ra- 
dical Yod  (comp.  EwALD,  |  224,  c).  Olshausen 
[S.  510,  Anm.)  at  once  assumes  an  error. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  said  .  .  .  sister  Judah  saw 
it.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  Grap  and  others  to 
take  "IDXl  in  the  sense  of  "  I  thought,"  and 
2Wr\  as  3d  Pers.,  since  the  Lord  not  only 
thought  this  but  really  said  it  to  Israel.  This  "Re- 
turn to  Me  "  is  the  underlying  theme  of  all  pro- 
phetic admonition  (Jer.  xxxi.  20).  In  this  passage 
it  is  emphatic.  It  points  back  to  the  Yetreturn 
to  me  in  ver.  1,  and  with  the  following  return- 
ed not  represents  the  main  thought  of  the  sec- 
tion. In  form  2Hyn  is  like  Sjin  in  ver.  5— 
And  Faithless,  her  sister  Judah.  To  take 
nilJ3  as  subst.  absir.  corresponding  to  nSltyD 
=  faithlessness,  would  form  a  fine  parallelism"; 
but  we  should  then  expect  mija.  The  form  biDp 

■^  It 
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with  firm  «  (1133  even  or  HT'it  only  here  and 
in  ver.  10)  designates  everywhere  else  only  con- 
creta.  Comp.  Ewald,  g  152,  6.  The  position 
of  the  word  and  the  absence  of  the  article  seem 
to  intimate  that  it  is  intended  for  a  proper  name, 
and  we  have  therefore  written  it  with  an  initial 
capital. — The  Keri  ^IHI  is  unnecessary.  n*«"ini 
does  not  indeed  occur  elsewhere,  but  HXIJ^  does 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  42;  2  Ki.  v.  21;  Job  xlii.  16; 
Ezek.  xviii.  14,  Keri,  28);  and  HNTJl  (1  Sam. 
X.  14)  leaving  out  of  account  the  analogous  forms 
of  other  verbs,  ix.gr.  n»Vm,  Jer.  xxxii.  20; 
xxxvi.  5,  26,  etc.  — The  question  whether  it  is 
to  be  translated  "  and  Judah  saw  it,"  or  whe- 
ther the  object  seen  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  beginning  with  '3  depends  on  the 
other,  whether  the  following  N^W  is  genuine 
and  original. 

Ver.  8.   (And  I  naw)  .  .  .  played  the  har- 
lot also.     The  construction:    "I  saw,  that  I, 
because  she  played  the  harlot,  had  dismissed  Is- 
rael, and  I  gave  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  Judah 
feared  not,"  is  not  so  devoid  of  meaning,  as  Gkaf 
supposes,  if  we  change  the  parataotic  mode  of 
expression  into  the  syntactic.     The  main  object 
of  sa^w  is  feared  not.     All  that  lies  between 
has  the  force  of  a  parenthetical  clause  of  adver- 
sative signification:   "And  I  saw,  that,  although 
I  had  dismissed  Israel,  and  given  her  a  bill  of 
divorce,  yet  Judah  feared  not."     Comp.  Nae- 
QEL8B.  Or  ,  §  111,  1,  Anm.     But  at  all  events  the 
connection  of  verses  7  and  8  is  interrupted  in  a 
very  awkward  way  by  And  I  saw.     Verse  7 
concludes  in  this  way,  that  Judah  had  seen  how 
Israel  had  not  returned  at  the  call  of  Jehovah, 
and  then  ver.  8  designates  as  the  object  of  the 
divine  seeing  what,  according  to  the  conclusion 
oi  the  whole  course  of  thought,  vers.  8  b,  9,  10, 
must  be  the  object  seen  by  Judah.     For  the  pro- 
phet draws  a  parallel  between  the  behaviour  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah.     Israel,   first  apostate,  is 
called  tc  repent,  but  returns  not  and  is  rejected. 
Judah  sees  this  and — also  does  not  return.     It  is 
evidently  in  this  connection  very  essential  that 
.'udah  should  have  perceived  not  only  the  im- 
penitence of  Israel,  but  also  the  punishment  he 
thus  incurred.     The  very  sight  of  this  destruc- 
tive judgment  should  have  brought  Judah  to  sin- 
cere  repentance.     Judah's   seeing    the   impeni- 
tence, but  not  the  judgment,  the  latter  being  as- 
cribed tc  the  Lord,   introduces  an  inappropriate 
element  into  the  connection,  although  we  cannot 
say  that  an  incorrect  idea  would  be  thus  origi- 
nated.    If  however  we  omit  the  words,  and  I 
saw.  we  have  a  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory 
connection.     The  critical  authorities  indeed  give 
no  safe   support  tc  its  rejection.     Only  Jerome 
omits  the    word,  but    whether  on  MS.  evidence, 
may  be   questioned.     He  is  followed  by  I/TJTHer 
in  his   translation,  and  Guloheb.  Symb.  Bag., 
01.  1.  Fasc.  1.     The  LXX.   Chaldee  and  Arabic 
versions  certainly  found  it  in  their  copies  of  the 
original.     But  the  Syriac  appears  to  have  read 
5CTn',    the  same  word  twice,  and  this  Ewaid  re- 
gards as  the  correct  reading. — If   NISI    is  an 
erroi  it  is  at  any  rate  a  very  ancient  one.     Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  preferring  the  more  diffi- 
cult reading,  it  is  certainly  safer  to  retain  it,  al- 
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though  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  reason  for  its 
insertion.  If  we  strike  it  out,  the  words  "her 
sister  Judah  saw  "  belong  to  the  following  sen- 
tence, and  the  second  hemistich  of  ver.  7  con- 
sists merely  of  the  words  "But  she  returned 
not."  The  brevity  of  this  clause  may  have  been 
the  occasion  of  connecting  the  words  "and 
Faithless,"  etc.,  with  ver.  7,  but  then  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  a  verb  in  the  beginning  of 
ver.  8,  as  Nlxi  or  Xlfll.— For  all  the  causes. 

73  before  nn»?  and  "ItffX  after  it,  are  found 
here  only.  Elsewhere  nnN  is  always  con- 
nected with  a  following  genitive  (Gen.  xxi.  11, 
25;  xxvi.  32.  Exod.  xviii.  8)  or  with  suffixes 
(Josh.  xiv.  6)  7^  expresses  the  multitude  of 
the  adulteries  (hence  Graf  suitably  translates 
"  alldieweilen  "  =  for  all  the  causes).  "liyN  is 
rendered  necessary  to  the  connection  of  nn« 
with  a  finite  verb.  As  a  relative  particle  in  the 
widest  sense,  (Comp.  Naeoelse.  6r.,  g  80,  1) 
it  involves  here  the  meaning  of  eo  quod,  thereby 
that,  (on  the  ground  of  all  the  occasions  that 
have  been  afforded  thereby,  that,  etc. ) 

Ver.  9.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  with 
wood.  7p  IB  elsewhere  always  written  plene. 
On  account  of  this  unusual  defective  manner  of 
writing  the  ancient  translations  seem  to  have  de- 
rived the  word  from  SSp;  for  the  Vulgate 
translates  "  facilitate  fornicationis  suse  contamina- 
vit  terram;  LXX.  Kat  syevurn  f.'lc  nvr'iEV  ij  Tropveia 
"■vrrjr,  Arab.,  "fuit  fornicatio  efus  cum  nihilo;" 
Chald.  "  levia  videbantur  idola  in  oculis  ejus." — 
But  this  defective  manner  of  writing  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  primary 
meaning  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  22),  nor  is  this  in 

itself  doubtful.     Only  we  must  not  take  Sp  in 
the  sense  of  "report"  (Gen.  xlv.  16),  but  the 
prophet  means  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  land 
extends,  so  far  also  whoredom  with  idols,  as  a 
heaven-crying  sin,  defiles  the  land  (comp.  Gen. 
iv.  10).     It  may  not  be  objected  to  this,  that  the 
cry  for  the  vengeance  of  heaven  does  not  defile 
the  land,  for  this  cry  is  not  an  immediate,  but 
a   mediate   provocation   of    the   divine  justice ; 
that   is,    by   their   very   impudent    appearance 
(this   is   their   cry),   their    sin   challenges    the 
justice  of  God. — As  to  the  construction  with  the 
accusative,  we  need  neither  to  read  ^Jriril  with 
Ewald,  nor  to  strike  out  ns  with  Graf.     For 
the  intransitive  verb  may  be  taken  in  a  passive 
sense,  and»accordingly,  as  the  passive,  may  have 
an  accusative  of  the  proximate  object  which  may 
be  regarded  as  dependent  on  an  ideal  transitive, 
^jn  is  to  be  desecrated  (comp.  Fuebst),  therefore 
properly  rendered  et  profanatum  est  terram.    This 
profanatum   est  is,   however,   properly   no  more 
than  profanare  in  a  passive-perfect  statement ; 
et  factum  est  profanare  terram.      Comp.    PT  7X 
13nn-r\K  (2  Sam.  xi.  25;  coll.  1  Sam.  viii.  6:  See 
Naegeisb.  Gr.,  ^QS,  Anm.   1;  §100,   2.)     Cer- 
tainly yixn  ']jnn  may  also  be  said  (Ps.  cvi.  38.) 
Ver.    10.    Further,    notwithstanding   all 
this  .  .  .  but  hypocritically,  saith  Jeho7ab. 
— If  we  should  refer  the  words  "Further,"  etc.,  to 
what  immediately  precedes,  they  would  retain 
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no  meaning,  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  Judah 
in  spite  of  her  idolatry  had  yet  not  repented 
They  refer  rather  to  ver.  8,  a,  where  it  was  said 
that  the  Lord  had  repudiated  Israel.  On  this 
account  a  double  accusative  thought  is  added; 
(1)  "feared  not,"  etc.,  ver.  8  6.;  (2)  "notwith- 
standing all  this,"  ver.  10.  Although  Judah  had 
witnessed  the  punishment  of  Israel,  she  did  two 
things;  iirst,  she  continued  the  whoredom  of 
idolatry,  and  then  sought  to  appease  Jehovah 
by  a  hypocritical  conversion,  by  which  the  pro- 
phet apparently  alludes  to  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  which  was  entered  on  in  earnest  by  the 
king,  but  not  by  the  people. 

DOCTRINAL    AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  God  in  His  judgments  has  in  view  not 
merely  those  who  are  primarily  affected  by 
them,  but  those  who  witness  them  also.  If  the 
latter  do  not  allow  themselves  thus  to  be  warned, 
their  guilt  increases  just  in  the  proportion  that 
the  judgment  might  have  been  an  impulse  and  a 
help  to  repentance.  Comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  18; 
Prov.  xxviii.  14;  1  Cor.  x.  6,  11;  2  Pet.  ii.  4-6, 
(virdSEiy/ia  fieTiXdyrDv  (i jf/3eh'  TE-deiKiAr,  ver.  6. ) 

2.  "Blessed  is  he  who  is  rendered  wise  by  the 
losses  of  others."  Cbamee.  Comp.  Jer.  xviii. 
5-8;   Zech.  i.  3. 

3.  GHISLBR3S  remarks  that  the  present  pas- 
sage has  been  frequently  interpreted  allegori- 
cally.  Thus  the  Abbot  Jo.a.chim  de  Floee  [ob. 
1202,  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  printed  at 
Venice,  1625,  and  Cologne,  1577),  interprets  it 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church  (comp.  Herzog's 
Real-Enc,  VI.  S.,  713).  NtcoLACS  de  Ltka  in- 
terpreted it  of  the  rich  monastic  orders,  and  the 


mendicant  friars;  Cardinal  Hugo  (deSt.Caro,  one 
of  the  inquisitors  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  oi.  1263), 
of  the  ''iUiterati  et  sxculares  pravi,"  and  of  the 
"improbi  Teligioaorum  et  clericorum  et  liter atorum." 

4.  Obigen  also  treats  of  this  passage  (iii.  6-10) 
in  his  fourth  homily  on  Jeremiah  (in  Jekome  it 
is  the  fourteenth).  He  understands  by  Israel, 
the  whole  Jewish  people,  and  by  Judah,  the  Gen- 
tile church  which,  in  spite  of  the  judgments  in- 
ilicted  on  Israel  before  their  eyes,  had  in  the 
course  of  time  fallen  into  many  sins  and  errors. 

5.  Ephrem  Syrus  emphasizes  the  encourage- 
ment contained  in  ver.  7  ("Return  to  me  "),  when 
he  says  (Tom.  1.  In  thrcnis  de  div.  retributione,  ac- 
cording to  Ghislee. ),  "Omiseranda  anima  quous- 
que  iorpescis  et  de  salute  animum  despondes  ?  Quant 
veniam  in  die  judicii  assequeris,  quuni  salvator per 
prophetam   exclamet  dicens  :  ad  me  revertere!'* 

6.  On  ver.  10.  Though  the  reform  of  Josiah 
was  only  a  pseudo-revival,  it  furnishes  us  wiili 
the  means  of  judging  how  deep  a  genuine  revival 
must  go.  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out  and  oast  it  from  thee  (Matth.  v.  29;  xviii. 
8,  9;   Markix.  43-48). 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  The  severity  and  ^the  goodness  of  God  in 
His  dealings  with  the  Jewish  nation  (Rom.  xi. 
22):  (1)  His  severity  in  His  judgments  upon 
Israel;  (2)  His  goodness  in  His  constantly  re- 
peated invitations  to  return  (ver.  7.) 

2.  The  difference  between  false  and  true  re- 
pentance.   (1)  False  repentance;   (a)  its  ground 

—servile  fear;  (6)  its  effect — external  reform. 
2)  True  repentance ;  (a)  its  ground — love  to  God ; 
6)  its  effect — honest  fruits  of  sauctification. 


3.   The  call  to  Return  in  the  Future  (iii.  11-26.) 

a.  How  and  whom  God  will  call. 

III.  11-17. 

11  And  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Apostasy  Israel 
Has  justified  her  soul  before  Faithless  Judah. 

12  Go  and  cry  these  words  to  the  north,  and  say, 
Return'  Apostasy  Israel,  sai^h  Jehovah. 

I  will  not  lower  my  face^  against  you, 
For  I  am  merciful,  saith  Jehovah, 
I  do  not  bear  a  grudge  for  ever.' 

13  Only  acknowledge  thy  sin, 

That  thou  hast  transgressed  against  the  Lord  thy  God, 

And  hast  run  hither  and  thither  to  the  strangers  under  every  green  tree 

And  ye  have  not  heeded  my  voice,  saith  Jehovah.  ' 

14  Return,  apostate  children,  saith  Jehovah, 

For  I  am  your  husband*  and  take  you  one  from  a  city. 
And  two  from  a  tribe  and  bring  you  towards  Zion. 

15  And  give  you  pastors  after  my  heart, 

And  they  shall  pasture  you  with  understanding^  and  judgment." 


CHAP.  III.  11-17. 
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16  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  shall  multiply, 
And  spread  in  the  land  in  those  days,  saith  Jehovah, 

It  will  no  more  be  said,  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  ! 
And  it  will  no  more  come  to  mind,' 
Nor  will  they  remember  it  or  esteem  it ; 
Also  they  will  not  make  it  again. 

17  At  that  time  Jerusalem  will  be  called  Jehovah's  throne , 
And  all  the  nations  shall  gather  to  it, 

To  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  Jerusalem, 

And  will  no  more  follow  the  perverseness  of  their  evil  heart. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  11. — Blatney,  Noyes  and  Henderson,  render  vers.  11, 12  as  prose. — S.  R.  A.] 

2  [Ver.  12. — Henderson  renders :  I  will  not  continue  to  frown  upon  you. — Noyes  :  I  will  not  turn  a  frowning  face  unoo 
you.— S.  E.  A.]. 

3  Ver.  12. — n^TK')  apart  from  the  assonant  HSE^D  the  paragogic  H&  is  never  attached  to  forms  with  vowel  terminations. 

T  \  : 
Comp.  Naegeibb.  Gr,  g  23  ,  Anm.  5 

*  [Ver.  14. — HiTzia,  Umbreit  and  others,  translate  "  lord,  master."  Henderson  and  Noyes  follow  De  Wette,  Gesenius 
and  others  in  rendering  "  I  have  rejected  you ;"  Noyes  also  renders,  "  yet  will  I  receive  you  again." — S.  R.  A.]. 

5  Ver.  15. — nj?"l  noTn.vtrhaU.  Comp.  Exod.  ii.  4;  Isa. xi.  9;  xxviii.  9. 

8  Ver.  15. — 7''i)K'n  ■?"/.  o.hs.^  with  substantive  meaning  &s  Prov.  i.  3  ;  xxi.  16  ;  Dan.  i.  17.     On  the  dec.  adverb.  Comp. 
..  .   .,. 

NiEOELSB.  Gr.,  §  70,  k. 

'Ver.  16. — ^3T.  The  Kal  with  2  here  only;  the  Hiphil  is  so  construed  in  Ps.  xx.  8;  Am.  vi.  10;  Isa.  xlviii.  1,  analo- 
gously to  the  construction  of  verba  sentiendi  with  2-  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  112,  5,  a.  On  21~1^  Vn}?^.  Comp.  li 
50 ;  Isa.  IxT.  17. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   OEITIOAL. 

The  purport  of  this  and  the  following  strophe 
points  evidently  to  the  future.  We  find  the  call 
OIK?',  n3W  here  also,  addressed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes,  then  to  the 
whole  people ;  but  he  who  calls  has  the  conscious- 
ness, that  no  longer,  as  hitherto,  is  he  preaching 
to  deaf  ears.  The  times  are  changed.  Israel 
repents,  and  a  period  opens  before  him  of  un- 
anticipated outward  and  spiritual  glory.  The 
prophet  comprises  in  his  view  first  the  past  and 
the  future,  then  the  present,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  he  treats  of  the  present  so  much  more 
at  length;  he  has  the  present  Israel  most  at 
heart;  it  is  his  object  to  subordinate  the  Past  and 
the  Future  as  means.  Before,  therefore,  he  en- 
ters in  detail  into  the  present  condition  of  things, 
he  seeks  by  brief  and  significant  intimations  con- 
cerning the  past  and  future,  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Ver.  11.  And  Jehovah  .  .  .  Judab.  It  re- 
sults from  the  preceding  section  that  Judah,  be- 
sides the  aids  aiforded  by  the  temple  and  the 
legitimate  royalty,  had  also  the  example  of  Israel 
before  her  as  a  powerful  impulse  to  amendment. 
The  consequence  of  leaving  these  advantages  un- 
employed, is  that  Israel  appears  more  righteous 
than  Judah.  Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  51,  52,  the  reverse 
of  the  expression,  icaraKpivtiv,  Matth.  xii.  41, 
coll.  ver.  27.  This  point,  favorable  to  Israel, 
serves  the  prophet  as  a  point  of  support  for  a 
consolatory  prophecy  which  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  Israel. 

Ver.  12.  Go  and  cry  these  words  towards 
the  north  ...  I  do  not  bear  a  grudge  for 
ever. — Go  and  cry,  comp.  ii.  2. — Towards 
the  north.  Comp.  ver.  18.  The  prophet  is  to 
cry  towards  the  north  because  Israel  was  carried 
captive  into  Assyria,  towards  the  north.  Comp. 


xvi.  15;  xxiii.  8;  xxxi.  8. — Lower  my  face, 
comp.  Gen.  iv.  5,  6.  The  expression  denotes 
that  lowering  of  the  countenance,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  the  look  which  Homer  portrays  in 
the  expression  vTrddpa  ISiiv. — Bear  a  grudge, 
comp.  ver.  5. 

Ver.  13.  Only  acknowledge  .  .  .  heeded 
my  voice.  The  only  condition  of  the  grace 
promised  in  ver.  12  is  acknowledgment  of  sin. 
The  prophet  of  course  means  that  fruitful  ac- 
knowledgment which  includes  corresponding 
action,   comp.  Luke  xii.  10,   11. — 'lisni,  comp. 

ii.  23,  25,  36  ('STri)  \_lit.  scattered  (thy  ways)]. 
Ver.  14.  Return  .  .  .  tovyards  Zion.  The 
old  call  in  a  new  form.  No  longer  Apostasy 
Israel  is  addressed  (so  Israel  alone  is  called, 
comp.  ver.  6),  but  apostate  children.  This 
not  only  sounds  m'ore  comprehensive,  but  seems 
besides  in  ver.  22,  to  be  the  common  designation 
of  both  halves  of  the  people.  Observe  further, 
that  the  following  strophe,  ver.  18,  begins  at 
once  with  the  declaration  that  Judah  and  Israel 
would  come  together.  This  seems  to  be  the  per- 
formance of  the  command  given  them  in  ver. 
14.  Finally  in  vers.  14  and  17,  the  possession  of 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of.  Should  Judah 
be  excluded  from  this  possession?  Evidently 
then  the  prophet  in  vers.  11-13,  turns  first  to 
Israel,  who  had  the  preference,  because  less  was 
given  him;  but,  although  he  does  not  expressly 
name  Judah,  wishing  to  excite  her  to  emulation 
by  the  promise  of  salvation  apparently  addressed 
to  Israel  alone  (comp.  irapa^ri'kovv,  Rom.  xi.  14), 
yet  in  substance  the  pictures  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  the  prophetic  perspective,  pass  impercepti- 
bly into  one  another,  vers.  14-17.  This  strophe 
is  thus  preliminary  to  the  following,  in  which  the 
union  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  the  fundamental 
idea. — For  I  am  your  husband,  etc.,  7J?3  (as 
verb.  denom.=  to  be  Lord,  possessor,  especially 
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ii  spouse,  to  take  i>  wife),  is  certainly  elsewhere 
construed  with  an  accusative  (Isa.  sxvi.  13 ;  liv.  1 ; 

Ixii.  4),  or  with  S  (1  Chron.  ir.  22).  But  the  con- 
struction with  3  is  possible,  because  the  verbs  of 
ruling  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  16;  Deut.  xv.  6;  Judges 
viii.  22)  are  thus  connected.  The  explanation 
of  KiMCHr,  ScHLBnssNER,  SoHNDKREKand  others, 

who  would  take  7^3  here  as  in  xxxi.  32,  ac- 
cording to  the  doubtful  analogy  of  the  Arabic 
(See  Henqstenbeeq,  Ohrislol.,  II.,  S.  416),  in 
the  meaning  "to  be  disgusted,  to  disdain,"  is 
admissible  neither  here  nor  in  xxxi.,  32  [vide 
ad  loc),  and  the  less  in  this  place,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take   '3  in  the  sense  of  although.     It 

is  also  grammatically  incorrect  to  take  '^7.^3  in 
the  sense  of  the  future,  as  some  do,  following  the 
example  of  the  LXX.  [KaTaKvpi^vGDVixidv).  Rather 
does  the  Lord  ground  His  promise  of  blessing  on 
the  fact  that  He  is  Israel's  husband,  and  has 
never  ceased  and  never  will  cease  to  be  so.  Comp. 
the  remarks  on  ii.  1-3. — One  from  a  city,  etc. 
EicHHORN,  EwALD,  Graf  Understand  this:  "and 
even  if  so  few  fulfil  the  condition  of  true  return," 
(named  in  ver.  13).  But  to  the  ear  it  would 
then  be  definitely  stated  that  only  a  few  would 
return.  We  should  then  also  expect  the  anti-. 
thesis  of  DHa,  n'l3X  ri'3  or  U30.  The  expres- 
sions city  and  tribe  (comp.  Gen.  x.  5;  xii.  3; 
Ps.  xxii.  28;  xevi.  7),  intimate  rather  that  the 
prophet  has  the  cities  and  tribes  of  the  heathen 
in  view.  He  would  evidently  indicate  the  great 
scattering  of  Israel,  cast  out  among  the  heathen, 
and  would  say  that  great  as  this  scattering  was, 
ii  ex.  gr.,  there  were  only  one  Jew  In  a  city,  or 
only  two  in  a  whole  nation;  yet  these  members 
of  the  holy  family,  almost  vanishing  amid  the 
mass  of  the  heathen,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Thus  also  KiMCiii  and  Rosenmueller.  [Notes 
and  Henderson.] 

Ver.  15.  And  give  you  pastors  .  .  .  under- 
standing and  judgment.  The  promise  that 
Israel  shall  be  gathered  out  of  his  dispersion 
(ver.  14)  contains  an  allusion  to  the  final  period, 
and  this  point  is  now  brought  out  more  clearly. 
Pastors  after  God's  heart  can  be  those  only,  who 
are  no  longer  as  hitherto  (comp.  Hos.  viii.  4), 
governed  inwardly  or  outwardly  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  alone,  and  are  there- 
fore fit  instruments  for  the  realization  of  God's 
kingdom  upon  earth.  There  is  here  an  unmis- 
takable allusion  to  David,  the  man  after  God's 
o(vn  heart  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14;  Acts  xiii.  22),  and 
at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the  idea 
of  God's  kingdom  in  its  earthly  realization 
(2  Sam.  vii.),  as  well  as  to  Solomon,  who  next 
after  David,  prayed  for  and  received  wisdom 
and  judgment  from  God  (2  Chron.  i.  10,  H). 
The  explanation  of  the  older  commentators,  who 
understand  by  the  pastors,  Zerubbabel,  Joshua, 
Ezra,  or  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  may 
have  this  much  of  truth  in  it  that  the  return 
under  Zerubbabel  or  the  Christian  Church  may 
be  numbered  among  the  beginnings  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  promise.  At  any  rate  we  must 
understand  spiritual  as  well  as  worldly  pastors 


(TTOJ/ifvEf    \aC>v).     Comp.  X.  21;    xxiii.  4;   Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23  ;  John  x.  1. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  .  .  .  evil  heart.  These  verses  portray  in 
a  few  but  expressive  traits  the  character  of  that 
future  epoch.  Its  characteristic  feature  will  be 
this,  that  in  the  place  of  a  merely  representa- 
tive there  will  be  a  real  and  therefore,  exten- 
sively and  intensively,  an  infinitely  active  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  pastors  of  understanding 
and  judgment  will  bring  about  a  period  of  pros- 
perity to  which  it  is  an  essential  element,  that 
Israel  from  the  little  heap,  which  according  to 
ver.  14  it  will  be  on  its  return  to  the  land,  will 
become  as  to  numbers  a  respectable  nation. 
Comp.  xxiii.  3,  4 ;  Isa.  xlix.  18-21 ;  liv.  1-3. 
As  in  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  as  the 
basis  of  all  further  steps  towards  the  attainment 
of  its  destiny,  the  command  was  given  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  (Oil  ni),  Gen.  i.  28 ;  ix. 
1),  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the  sound  of 
the  words  here  (Dn'131  13in),  and  as  the  family 
of  Jacob  in  Egypt  had  first  to  develop  into  a 
great  people  before  it  could  be  the  receptacle  of 
the  fundamental  revelation  of  the  kingdom,  so 
according  to  this  passage  the  Israel  of  the  future 
is  first  to  become  numerous,  in  order  to  be  fitted 
for  the  concluding  and  perfected  revelation  of  the 
kingdom. — In  those  days.  Though  connected 
with  the  preceding  by  the  accents,  which  make  a 
pause  at  TVfTV  DW,  these  words  belong,  at  any 
rate  in  meaning  to  it  vyill  no  more  be  said. 
They  correspond  to  '3  as  turn  to  a  previous 
quando.—Kx^s.,  etc.,  is  not  the  accusative  of  the 
object  dependent  on  say,  but  an  exclamation; 
and  the  latter  word,  therefore,  is  not  to  name,  to 
mention,  but  to  .^ay,  to  speak.  The  word  "  ark  of 
the  covenant"  will  no  more  be  heard,  because 
the  thing  itself  and  every  thought  of  it  will  have 
disappeared.  The  ark  will  not  be  an  object  of 
desire  or  remembrance.  In  consequence  of  this 
it  will  no  more  be  looked  for  or  sought,  as  some- 
thing that  is  missed  (1  Sam.  xx.  6;  xxv.  15; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  16;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8)  and  still  less 
prepared  anew.  —Will  not  make  it.  Luther  : 
they  will  no  longer  sacrifice  there,  but  TW}}  occurs 
in  this  meaning  without  an  object-accusative 
only  at  a  very  late  period  (2  Ki.  xvii.  32),  and  it 
is  not  credible  that  the  prophet  should  designate 
this  important  idea  by  an  expression  so  easily 
misunderstood.  The  Chaldee,  Raschi,  Grotius 
and  others  render  "  and  it  shall  no  more  take 
place,"  but  they  differ  among  themselves  in  refer- 
ence to  what  shall  no  more  take  place.  They  thus 
resort  to  arbitrary  supplementations  (the  taking 
of  the  ark  ipto  battle  1  Sam.  iv.  11;  ea  qux 
nunc  m  bello  fieri  soUnt ;  the  previously  stated). 
The  only  natural  subject  is  ark.— Jehovah's 
throne.  The  period  when  the  ark  is  lacking, 
described  in  ver.  16,  does  not  represent  a  retro- 
grade but  a  progressive  interval.  What  the  ark 
has  hitherto  been  to  Jerusalem  (Exod.  xxv.  18- 
22;  Numb.  vu.  89;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2  ;  xcix.  1)  Jeru- 
salem IS  now  to  be  in  relation  to  the  nations. 

ri  l^^Z^"""^  \  "<"^  '°  ^^  tl^«  throne  of  the 
il  ;  :  I  P^'oP'^et's  glance  penetrates  to  the 
remotest_  distance,  without  distiuguishin<r  the 
progressive  stages  into  which  the  final  period 
Itself  IS  divided.     While  thus  this  prophecy  on 


CHAP.  III.  11-17. 
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one  hand  reminds  us  of  Mioah  iv.  (coll.  Isa.  ii.  2 
Bqq.;  Zeoh.  viii.  20;  Jer.  xxxi.  6.  Comp.  Casp. 
Mioah  der  Morasth.  S.  453),  on  the  other  hand  it 
reminds  us  of  Rev.  xxi. — The  declaration  of  this 
passage  that  Jerusalem  itself  will  be  the  throne 
of  God  is  covered  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be  the 
tabernacle  of  God  with  men  (xxi.  3)  as  the 
earth  was  in  the  beginning  (Gen.  iii.),  and  as 
the  glory  of  Melphisedek  consists  in  his  being 
the  representative  of  that  original  relation  to 
God.  Comp.  the  article  in  Hekzoo,  Real-Enc. 
on  Melchisedek,  IX.,  S.  303.  Comp.  also  Ezek. 
xlviii.  35 ;  Joel  iv.  17.  The  correspondence  of 
the  Jerusalem  of  this  passage  with  the  New  Je- 
rusalem is  further  intimated  by  what  is  said  in 
Kev.  xxi.  22,  23,  that  the  latter  will  have  no 
temple,  neither  sun  nor  moon,  but  all  these  the 
Lord  Himself  will  be  to  it.  The  analogy  of  this 
declaration  with  that  in  Jeremiah  concerning 
the  absence  of  the  ark  is  strikingly  evident. 
Comp.  Tholuok,  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weiss. 
S.  154  and  194. — This  analogy  is  finally  con- 
firmed by  the  declaration  that  all  the  heathen 
will  assemble  in  the  name  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
for  a  similar  declaration  is  made  in  Revelation, 
on  the  basis  of  many  prophetic  passages  (Isa. 
Ix. ;  Ixvi.  18  sqq. ;  Zech.  xiv.  16 ;  Zeph.  iii.  9, 
10;  comp.  Rom.  ix.  24-26;  x.  18-20)  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  xxi.  24,  26. — To  the  name. 
The  expression  is  supported  by  the  passages 
Exod.  XX.  21;  Deut.  xii.  6,  11:  coll.  1  Kings 
viii.  16  sqq.  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  5  sqq.,  where  even 
the  first  earthly  sanctuary  is  designated  as  the 
residence  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  As  the  pre- 
position 7N  designates  the  direction  in  space,  so 
7  before  DE?  designates  the  object  of  ^the  cpp;i,ing; 
to  Jerusalem,  however,  cannot  be  the  bare  re- 
petition of  the  idea  in  it  (Hitzig)  any  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  later  hand,  for  it  renders 
the  sense  more  difficult,  instead  of  more  easy, 
on  which  account  the  absence  of  the  word  in 
the  LXX  and  the  Syriao  is  evidently  due  to  the 
critics.     We  can  regard  it  only  with  Hengsten- 

BEKQ  as  the  more  exact  definition  of  ''  0^7,  be- 
fore which  isyx  is  to  be  supplied.  It  has  then 
a  causative  sense;  not  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
of  the  assembling  of  the  nations,  but  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  which  belongs  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Jerusalem  only  in  so  far  as  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  inseparably  connected  with  it. — And  'will 
no  more  follow,  etc.  The  expression  nmi? 
D37  is  found  on  the  basis  of  Deut.  xxix.  18, 

T   ■ 

also  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13,  and  in  Jer.  vii.  24  ;  ix.  13  ; 
xi.  8 ;  xiii.  10 ;  xvi.  12 ;  xviii.  12 ;  xxiii.  17 — 
in  all  these  places  of  Israel.     It  has  nothing  la 


itself  which  requires  this  limitation,  it  may 
therefore  be  used  also  in  a  wider  sense,  so  that 
the  heathen,  in  so  far  as  Jerusalem  is  also  their 
centre,  may  be  reckoned  together  with  Israel. 
AH  then,  Israel  and  the  heathen,  will  finally  lose 
their  stony  heart  and  receive  a  heart  soft  and 
filled  with  the  Spirit  (Ezek.  xi.  19;  xxxvi.  26), 
and  not  outwardly  only  but  with  the  whole  heart 
will  they  be  subject  to  the  Lord  and  His  king- 
dom.— If  we  once  more  look  over  this  strophe 
we  are  struck  above  all  by  the  sublimely  rapt 
progress  of  the  prophet's  discourse  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  to  the  remotest 
future.  The  prophet  proceeds  from  the  compa- 
rison of  the  Judah  of  the  present  with  the  Israel 
in  a. certain  sense  belonging  already  to  the  past. 
This  comparison  issues  favorably  to  Israel.  Thus 
a  prophecy  is  called  forth  which  sets  in  prospect 
before  Israel  the  highest  material  and  spiritual 
prosperity.  With  this  two  questions  *re  con- 
nected. Since  the  realization  of  this  prosperity 
is  connected  with  the  condition  of  Israel's  con- 
version, the  question  arises,  Will  this  conversion 
take  place?  and  when?  The  prophetic  gaze  can 
in  the  inconceivably  distant  ages  perceive  no 
element  of  religious  or  political  restoration  in 
the  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  these  are  in  fact 
unknown  even  to  the  present  day.  It  must  then 
be  reserved  for  the  final  period  (D'D'n  iTinx 
Mic.  iv.  1)  to  bring  back  the  lost  ten  tribes  to 
thelight, — thelight  of  knowledge  and  of  salvation. 
But  here  another  question  also  arises.  Will  not 
Judah  also ,  participate  in  this  light  of  know- 
ledge and  salvation  ?  These  two  questions  then  : 
What  will  become  of  Judah  ?  and  How  is  it  as  to 
the  conversion  required  in  ver.  13  ?  still  wait 
for  a  solution.  We  may  indeed  read  this  solution 
from  ver.  14  between  the  lines.  But  the  sublime 
haste  of  the  prophet's'  flight  hindered  him  from 
giving  it  in  express  words ;  he  adds  it  therefore 
in  the  following  strophe. 

(Special  dissertations  on  this  passage  by  Los- 
CANUS,  Frankfort,  1720;  Ziokler,  Jena,  1747; 
FaiscHMUTH,  Jena). 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  ["Here  is  a  great  deal  of  Gospel  in  these 
verses,  both  that  which  was  always  gospel,  God's 
readiness  to  pardon  sin,  and  to  receive  and  en- 
tertain returning,  repenting  sinners,  and  those 
blessings  which  were  in  a  special  manner  re- 
served for  gospel-times,  the  forming  and  found- 
ing of  the  gospel-church  by  bringing  into  it  the 
children  of  Ood  that  were  scattered  abroad,  the 
superseding  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the 
uniting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  typified  by  the 
uniting  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  their  return  out 
of  captivity."  Henbt. — S.  R.  A.] 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


i.    Supplement  of  the  preceding,  stating  more  exactly  who  is  called  and  how  the  call  is  received. 

III.  18-25. 

18  In  that  day  the  house  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel  shall  walk  together, 
And  shall  come  with  each  other  from  the  north  country 

Into  the  land  which  I  have  given  your  fathers  for  an  inheritance. 

19  And  I  said  :  How  will  I  put  thee  among  the  children, 
And  give  thee  a  pleasant  land, 

The  most  glorious  inheritance  among  the  nations  1 
And  further  I  said.  My  Father  thou  wilt  call  me,' 
And  wilt  not  turn  away  behind  me. 

20  But  f  Was  ever  a  woman  faithless  to  her  lover, 
So  were  you  faithless  towards  me, 

0  house  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah. 

21  A  cry  is  heard  on  the  hills, 

The  weeping  supplication  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
That  they  have  perverted  their  way. 
Have  forgotten  Jehovah,  their  God. 

22  Eeturn,  ye  apostate  children, 

1  will  heaP  your  apostasies  ! 
Behold,  we  come'  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  Jehovah,  our  God. 

23  As  certainly  as  hills  are  false. 
Mountains  an  empty  sound,* 

So  certain  is  the  salvation  of  Israel 
With  Jehovah  our  God. 

24  Shame  however  hath  devoured  the  gains  of  our  fathers  from  our  youth. 
Their  sheep  and  their  oxen. 

Their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

25  Let  us  lie  in  our  shame. 
And  our  disgrace  cover  us, 

That  we  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  our  God, 
We  and  our  fathers  from  our  youth  to  this  day. 
And  have  not  heeded  the  voice  of  Jehovah  our  God. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19. — The  Masoretes  would  read ''XTpH  and  Oltyn  on  account  of '!|n''tJ?X  and  'I7,  but  unnecessarily.    ["The 

Keri  are  found  in  the  text  of  upwards  of  thirty  MSS.,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  would  seem  to  deserve  the 
preference,  on  the  ground  of  ""JX  in  the  singular  occurring  immediately  before.    The  LXX,  Arab.,  and  Syr.,  however,  have 

•  r 

read  ^XTpn  the  present  textual  reading."  Henderson. — S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver.  22.— On  the  exchange  of  the  forms  'X7  and  fTvJ  comp.  EWALD,  g  142,  c  ;  198,  6  ;  Olshausen,  3  233. — In  reference 
to  XS'l  and  n31  comp.  Jer.  vi.  14,  coll.  viii.  11 ;  xix.  11 ;  li.  9.  The  Masoretes  approve  of  the  Chethibh  here,  while  they 
correct  it  in  xix.  11,  because  here  the  vowel  pronunciation  is  correct  (1  Pers.  with  Heparag.)  but  not  in  xix.  11. 

3  Ver.  22.— IjnX  instead  of  UNHX  (Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.  g  10, 11,  Anm.  from  XflN,  comp.  Isa.  xxi.  12),  and  this  instead 

of  irnX ;  comp.  Olshadsen,  g  233  b  ;  BwALD,  g  198,  6. 

■T 

4  Ver.  23. — ["On  the  authority  of  thirty-six  MSS.  and  others  in  the  margin,  two  early  editions,  the  LXX.,  Arab.,  Hexa^ 
plar,  Syr.,  the  Peshito,  Aq.,  Symn.,  Vulg.  pon  should  be  pointed  tlDH  in  the  construct."  Henderson.  In  the  render- 
ing Henderson  and  Notes  follow  the  A.  V.;  Blatney  has  "  Surely  hills  are  lies,  the  tumult  of  mountains  ;"  Hitzig  "  for  a 
deception  from  the  hills  is  the  host  of  mountains;"  Umbreit,  "  Verily !  a  lie  is  become  from  the  hills,  the  tumult  of  the 
mountains." — S.  11.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  evidently  consists  of  two  parts, 
of  which  the  first  (ver.  18-19)  treats  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Judah  in  the  prosperity  promised  to 


Israel,  the  second  (vers.  20-26)  of  the  conversion 
of  both  as  one  which  satisfies  all  demands. 

Vers.  18.  In  that  day  an  inheritance. 
Reference  to  the  last  strophe.  Comp.  at  that 
time  ver.  17.— together,  in  the  sense  of  heaping 
so  that  those  are  designated  as  upon  one  another. 


CHAP.  nr.  18-25. 


of  whom  we  should  speak  as  together,  with  each 
other,  is  frequent:  Gen.  xxviii.  9;  xxxii.  12; 
Exod.    xii.    9;    xxxv.   22 ;    Amos   iii.    15 ;    Job 

xxxviii.  32.  We  see  also  that  7j?  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  preposition  from  the  following 
sentences  where  their  coming  in  company  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  their  meeting  together. 
The  promise  of  a  reunion  of  the  exiles  from  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  return  in  company 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  is  found  also, — to 
mention  only  the  principal  passages,  in  Hos.  ii. 
2  ;  Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Jer.  xxx.  and  xxxi. ;  1.  4,  5  ; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  15-17. — It  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  glorious  picture  of  the  future,  which 
prophecy  presents  by  the  announcement  of  a 
glorious  restoration  of  Israel  to  Canaan  after 
long  humiliation  and  dispersion.  To  the  origi- 
nal passages  Levit.  xxtI.  42-45 ;  Deut.  xxx.  1- 
10 ;  xxxii.  36-43  follows  a  long  series  of  pro- 
phetic declarations,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  Ps.  Ixxii.;  Isai.  ii.  2-4;  iv.  2-6:  ix.  1-6; 
Chap.  xxiv.  sqq;  Ix.  sqq;  Jer.  xxix.  10-14; 
xxx.,-xxxiii. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23-25;  Joel  iv.  16; 
Am.  ix.  8;  Ob.  17-21;  Mio.  iv.  5;  Zeph.  iii. 
14r-20 ;  Zech.  ii.  4,  sqq.  viii.  7  sqq ;  ix.  9  sqq. 
X.  8aqq. — Comp.  Apberlen,  der proph.  Daniel,  S. 
391  sqq. —  Hebakt,  The  Second  Visible  Coming  of 
Christ,  {Die  Zweite,  etc.  Erlangen.  1850.  S.  70, 
84,  etc.) 

Ver.  19.  And  I  said  .  .  .  behind  me.  If 
above,  in  the  concluding  remark  on  the  preced- 
ing strophe,  we  have  correctly  defined  its  rela- 
tion to  vers.  18-25,  it  follows  that  ver.  18  does 
not  belong  to  the  foregoing,  and  that  vers.  19  and 
20  are  not  connected  as  thesis  and  antithesis,  as 
most  modern  commentators  would  have  it.  The 
reasons  for  this  view  are  the  following:  (1)  ver. 
18  seems  theu  entirely  isolated.  Graf  says: 
"Only  in  passing  isa  glance  cast  in  this  verse 
at  the  final  destiny  of  Judah."  But  the  destiny 
of  Judah  demands  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
Either  an  elucidation  concerning  the  fate  of 
Judah  must  be  interwoven  with  the  contents  of 
the  preceding  discourse,  or  Judah  must  be  spoken 
of  in  appropriate  measure  in  a  special  section. 
(2)  According  to  the  view  which  I  combat,  there 
is  a  hiatus  betft'een  verses  18  and  19.  With 
ver.  19,  the  discourse  proceeds  to  an  entirely 
new  sulDJeot,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  preced- 
ing can  be  designated  neither  by  a  separative 
nor  by  a  connective  particle.  The  Vau  before 
OJX  accordingly  appears  not  only  superfluous, 
but  interruptive.  (3)  If  vers.  19  and  20  are  so 
connected  that  the  former  declares  the  expectation 
cherished  by  Jehovah,  the  latter  the  sad  non- 
fulfilment  of  this  expectation,  the  discourse 
makes  a  spring  from  ver.  20  to  ver.  21  which 
could  not  be  more  abrupt.  No  one  would  then 
expect  the  delightful  continuation  of  the  dis- 
course after  ver.  20.  Suddenly  and  without 
preparation  we  are  met  by  the  description  of 
Israel's  penitence.  In  short,  verses  19  and  20 
do  not  then  at  all  agree  with  what  follows,  and 
since  they  are  equally  severed  from  what  pre- 
cedes, they  appear  to  be  a  wholly  needless  and 
interruptive  interpolation.  It  will  therefore  be 
correct  to  attach  ver.  19  closely  to  ver.  18,  as  a 
short  but  satisfactory  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  entire  Israelitish  people   after  their 


return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  In  the  form 
of  an  objection,  which  is  subsequently  removed, 
ver.  20  then  forms  an  appropriate  transition  to 
the  second  subject,  concerning  which,  as  re- 
marked above,  the  prophet  had  to  pronounce  in 
this  strophe.  The  emphatic  '^JK,  "I,"  on  tb 
one  hand  forms  an  antithesis  to  Israel  an 
Judah  in  ver.  18,  and  on  the  other  brings  out  tht 
importance  of  the  promise  here  given — Not  a 
man,  but  /,  Jehovah,  declare  this.  'JTIDK  is 
neither  future,  as  ex.  gr.  See.  Schmidt  supposes, 
nor  is  it  a  narrative  preterite,  so  as  to  refer  to 
a  definite  event  in  the  past,  as  ex.  gr.,  Abaebanel 
reads,  referring  it  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  It 
simply  presents  this  declaration  of  God  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  asserts  that  there  is  a 
divine  decree  of  the  afterwards  designated  im- 
port. But  thus  this  import  is  absolutely  guaran- 
teed, for  the  Lord's  word  is  true,  and  what  He 
says  is  certain  (Ps.  xxxiii.  4).  The  strange  addi- 
tion, ykvoiTo  Khp/e,  which  the  LXX.  make  after 
Kal  eyo)  elKa,  may  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance, as  we  may  gather  from  Theodobet,  that 
they  understood  OJN  not  of  God  but  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  since  I  put  thee  among  the  chil- 
dren could  not  possibly  be  uttered  by  the  pro- 
phet, they  supplied  him  with  words  ra  ^ropn't's. — - 
The  explanation  of  this  expression  of  reception 
among  the  children,  agrees  well  with  that  view 
of  the  connection  which  has  been  rejected  by  us, 
although  it  is  still  strange  even  according  to 
this  view,  that  ver.  20  should  pass  over  to  an- 
other picture.  We  should  expect  that  the  Israel- 
ites, in  view  of  the  gracious  purpose  <of  God 
expressed  in  ver.  19,  would  be  designated  as 
disobedient  children  (comp.  Isai.  i.  2j,  and  not 
as  a  faithless  spouse.  We  render  the  expression 
with  the  Chaldee,  Bugenhagen,  Luther,  Cla- 
Rius,  Gkothis,  Schmidt,  Venema,  Hitzig  in  the 
sense  of  bestowing  a  rich  paternal  benediction. 
On  the  importance  of  such  benediction,  compare 
the  remarks  on  ver.  16 ;  Kueper  [S.  9,)  calls  this 
a  benedictio  vere  theocratica.  Israel  and  judah,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  14,  having  returned  in  small  num' 
bers  must  before  all  become  a  numerous  people. 
The  promise  in  ver.  16,  made  primarily  to  Israel, 
is  here  presented  to  the  view  of  both. — Venema 
mentions,  that  they  say  also  in  Dutch,  jemant  in 
kinderen  setten.  Comp.  y^]^  TVp  in  salute ponere, 
Ps.  xii.  6. — a  pleasant  land.  Comp.  Ps.  cvi. 
24;  Zech.  vii.  14. — a  most  glorious  inheri- 
tance. It  is  a  question  whether  to  derive 
niN3S  from  XDX  or  from  '3S.  Both  are  gram- 
matically possible.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  S.  106; 
Olshadsen,  I  145,  6;  Ewald,  |  186  e;  ^  55,  e. 
Comp.  D'N3S  (Gazelles)  1  Chron.  xii.  8;  and 
niNDY  (in  the  same  meaning)  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  7; 
iii.  5.' — It  is  of  no  account  that  the  form  occurs 
elsewhere  only  as  St.  constr.  from  N3V  (Exod. 
xii.  41 ;  1  Kings  ii.  5),  and  that  'DS  in  the  sense 
of  decus  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ia  the  plural, 
since  for  the  sake  of  a  play  upon  words  the  pro- 
phet might  employ  an  unusual  expression.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  singular  and  plural  to  form 
a  climax,  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  not  infre- 
quent; Eocles.  i.  2;  Ezek.  xvi.  7.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.  §  61,  3.  The  decision  is  the  more 
diificult  since  the  meaning  in  both  cases  is  th« 
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same  (Maceee).  Most  eoramentators  preferring 
the  more  normal  form  decide  in  favor  of  the  de- 
rivation from  N:iS.  Yet  I  would  prefer  the  deriva- 
tion from  "nx"/  Since  the  juxtaposition  of 
niN^y  '3X  seems  more  pregnant  and  forcible 
than  the  flat  and  tautological  D'U  ni«3X.  Be- 
sides which  the  Holy  Land  is  elsewhere  called 
ns  pX,  Ezek.  XX.  6,  16;  Dan.  xi.  16,  41.— 
^DN1  we  translate:  "And  further  I  said,"  for 
from  the  first  divine  decree  flows  a  second  of 
this  import,  that  Israel  will  not  only  receive  but 
show  himself  worthy  of  receiving.  That  which 
Israel  spoke  before  (ver.  4)  in  hypocritical  pre- 
tence, will  be  presented  in  the  future,  which  the 
Prophet  has  in  view,  in  glorious  reality. 

Ver.  20.  But!  ^A^as  ever^voman  faithless 
to  her  lover?  .  .  .  O  house  of  Israel!  saith 
Jehovah.  In  these  words  the  Lord  Himself 
raises  a  protest  against  the  promise  given  to 
Judah  and  Israel  in  verses  18  and  19.  How 
shall  such  glory  be  imparted  to  this  people,  who 
have  hitherto  been  distinguished  only  for  their 
infidelity?  px  is  taken  by  many,  ct.  ^r.  Fuerst 
{Randwb.  s.  v.)  Ewald,  (Lehrb.  S.  273,)  in  a 
relative  signification^ so  as,  entirely  so  as.  But 
there  is  no  example  of  this  meaning  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  here  a  particle 
of  contingency  or  comparison.  (Comp.  Isai.  Iv. 
9;  coll.  vers.  10,  11).  We  therefore  take  ]DN 
(which  like  '^>?  may  from  the  meaning  "iantum, 
only  "  obtain  an  affirmative  as  well  as  a  restric- 
tive sense)  here=6w(,  however,  which  meaning  it 
undoubtedly  has  in  Ps.  xxxi.  23;  Ixxxii.  7;  Isai. 
xlix.  4;  Zeph.  iii.  7.  Since  the  prophet  in  this 
strophe  has  in  view  the  period  of  re-united  Israel, 
Israel  or  house  of  Israel  is  to  be  taken  in 
these  verses  to  4,  2,  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  ver.  6  sqq.  but  in  the  wider  sense  mentioned. 
(Comp.  Isai.  i.  3,  etc.) 

Ver.  21.  A  cry  is  heard  on  the  hills  .... 
forgotten  Jehovah,  their  God.  With  dra- 
matic vividness  the  penitent  people  are  now 
brought  forward  to  refute  the  exception  taken  in 
ver.  20,  in  such  a  way  that  ver.  21  designates 
their  appearance  in  general  outlines,  ver.  22 
the  call  to  the  people  to  repent,  repeated  from 
ver.  14;  and  in  the  following  verses  it  is  shown 
by  the  verba  ipsissima  of  the  people,  how  they  re- 
sponded to  this  call. — On  the  hills.  These 
high  places  which  had  formerly  been  the  seats  of 
wickedness  (see  ver.  2)  are  now  the  scenes  of 
penitence,  comp.  vii.  29. 

Ver.  22.  Return,  ye  apostate  children  .  .  . 
for  thou  art  Jehovah,  our  God.  The  same 
call  as  in  ver.  1 4,  from  which  we  see  that  this  pas- 
sage is  closely  connected  with  that.  The  ques- 
tion; Will  the  people  respond  to  the  call?  there 
obtruded  itself.  Here  it  is  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. It  might  be  asked  why  the  words 
"Return,  etc,"  do  not  come  before  ver.  21.  But 
this  verse  is  only  to  describe  the  disposition  of 
the  people  towards  repentance,  their  general 
penitence.  Israel  was  indeed  formerly  "  faith- 
less" (ver.  20),  but  now  they  acknowledge  their 
sin  and  are  able  to  obey  the  call,  should  it  again 
be  heard  as  before  (ver  22,  a)  in  a  manner  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  (ver.  22,  b-25) — I  will  heal, 
etc.  The  thought  is  from  Hoa.  xiv.  5.  In  the 
connection  of  heal  with  the  plural  it  seems  to 


be  implied  that  the  Lord  will  both  pardon  the 
single  acts,  and  remove  the  evil  root. 

Ver.  23.  As  certainly  as  the  hills  are 
false  .  .  .  Jehovah,  our  God.  Without  Da^esA 
forte  n'l;;3Jn  would  mean  the  priests'  caps, 
since  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  only;  Exod. 
xxix.  9;  xxviii.  40;  xxxix.  28;  Levit.  viii.  13. 
But  what  have  these  to  do  here  ?  The  Masoretes 
have  therefore  punctuated  the  J  with  Dag.  forte, 
in  order  thus  to  secure  the  meaning  of  "hills." 
Now  the  explanation  of  the  [0  prepares  new 
difficulties.  The  ancient  translators  ignore  this 
[n  altogether,  and  yet  take  the  rest  in  the  sense 
of  coiles.  The  later  commentators  (if  they  do 
not  with  LuD.  de  Dieu  take  □'"ID  =offerre,  i.  e. 
victimas)  either  supply  [D  before  D'^H  or  alter 
Jinn  into  ]lDn  Besides  this  they  differ  very 
widely  in  determining  the  meaning  of  pDH. — 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  prophet  understood  the 
word  niJ'^JO  in  the  sense  of  "hills,"  and  chose 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  secondary  meaning.  Al- 
though the  word  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  the  sense  of  "  priests' caps,"  yet  "hills" 
was  the  original  meaning  from  which  the  other 
was  developed,  the  word  being  transferred  on 
account  of  the  hill-like  shape  of  the  caps.  Now 
as  ex.  gr.  the  word  for  weapon  in  German 
(Gewehr)  has  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of 
musket,  but  might  be  used  in  its  original  and 
more  general  sense  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 
every  German,  so  here  the  prophet  has  employed 
a  word  restricted  by  usage  to  a  special  meaning, 
in  its  original  signification  in  such  a  way  that 
at  the  same  time  he  intended  an  allusion  to  the 
secondary  sense.  Not  the  hills  are  the  deceivers, 
but  the  priests,  of  whom  Elijah  on  this  account 
slew  "■  great  number  (1  Kings  xviii.  40).  In 
jlDH  which  means  tumult,  strepitus,  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  bacchanalian  noise  of  the  un- 
chaste idol-worship.  Comp.  Am.  v.  23  —  IpE'S 
like  N1D7  has  become  an  adverb  and  signifies 
false,  deceptive,  useless.  (Levit.  v.  24;  xix.  12; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  21 ;  Jer.  v.  2;  vii.  9;  viii.  8  ;  xxvii. 
15;  Zech.  v.  4;  Mai.  iii.  5).  [3X  is  taken  by 
the  commentators  both  times  in  the  affirmative 
sense,  (iv.  10;  viii.  8).  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  doubling  includes  also  the  idea  of  reciprocal 

relation  (comp.  nil-nil,  'H^-hpS) :  as  certainly 
as  the  hills  are  vanity  and  nothing,  so  certainly 
is  Israel's  salvation  in  Jehovah,  their  God. 

Ver.  24.  Shame,  hovsrever  their  sons 
and  their  daughters.  Not  merely  as  vanity 
and  nothing,  but  as  positively  injurious  are  the 
idols  opposed  to  the  real  saving  power  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  Vau  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse 
corresponds  especially  to  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
23,  as  containing  the  main  thought,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly adversative=Aowet'er.  rW2r\.  From 
11,    13;   Hos.    ix.    10   we  see   that  T\'i^^  is  here 

placed  in  parallelism  with  V^^a.  Kimchi  re- 
marks that  in  ancient  names  composed  with  nty3 
the  place  of  this  word  is  afterwards  supplied  by 
S;?3.  Hence  for  m2-\i;'ii  2  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  SptyX 
1  Chrou.   viii.   83.     For  SsST    Judges  Ti.32" 
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riEfai;  2  Sam.  xl.  21.  From  all  this  we  see  that 
the  abstract  nty3  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as 

an  ironical  synonym  of  7^3,  the  chief  deity. 
From  what,  however,  is  ascribed  in  this  passage 
to  ni2'3  the  prophet  cannot  have  had  merely 
Baal  in  mind  but  also  the  other  idols.  All  these 
hare  from  the  youth  not  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the 
people  generally  (comp.  the  golden  calf,  Exod. 
xxxii.,  and  Baal  Peor,  Num.  xxv.),  devoured  the 
substance  of  the  fathers,  in  part  immediately  by 
sacrifices  which  were  not  due  to  them  as  to  the 
Lord,  in  part  mediately  by  the  judgments  which 
such  apostasy  brought  upon  the  people. 

Ver.  25.  Let  us  lie  .  .  .  the  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah, our  Qod.  As  vers.  22-24  contain  acknow- 
ledgment and  confession,  so  ver.  25  contains 
shame  and  sorrow.  As  the  penitent  seats  him- 
self in  dust  and  ashes  (Job  xlii.  6 ;  Dan.  ix.  3), 
so  they  casting  themselves  down  in  the  feeling 
of  their  shame,  would  lie  before  the  Lord,  and 
as  the  penitent  clothes  himself  in  sackcloth  (1 
Kings  xxi.  27:  2  Kings  vi.  30;  xix.  1,  2,)  or 
veils  his  face  (Exod.  iii  6;  2  Sam.  xv.  30),  so 
would  they,  deeply  feeling  their  disgrace,  hide 
their  countenance  before  the  Lord  (comp.  the 
publican,  Luke  xviii.  13).  The  entire  guilt 
which  the  people  had  incurred  from  their  youth 
up  (  ii.  2 ;  Hos.  xi.  1)  is  according  to  the  scale 
of  Ps.  xxxii.  5,  to  be  expiated. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  21.  Although  Paul  in  Gal.  vi.  4,  5, 
says  that  every  one  should  prove  his  own  work, 
that  he  may  have  praise  in  himself  and  not  in 
another,  and  that  every  one  will  have  his  own 
burden,  yet  we  read  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
people  of  Nineveh  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  will 
in  the  day  of  judgment  condemn  the  yevm  of 
Christ's  contemporaries  (Matt.  xii.  41,  42; 
comp.  ver.  27  ;  11,  21,  etc.).  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  dispelled  when  we  consider  that 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus  urges  the 
absolute  standard  against  those  who  desire  to 
find  in  the  faults  of  others  a  mantle  for  their  own, 
that  is,  that  every  one  will  be  judged  above  all 
and  essentially  according  to  that  which  he  is  in 
and  of  himself.  Christ  Himself,  however,  in  the 
passages  cited  applies  the  relative  standard  to 
those  who,  in  the  blindness  of  their  pride,  believe 
themselves  beyond  comparison  better  than  all 
others.  To  these  it  is  said  that  a  comparison  may 
certainly  be  made,  but  that  it  will  result  to  their 
disadvantage,  since  the  guilt  which  they  have  in- 
curred, notwithstanding  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, will  serve  for  a  ground  of  mitigation 
for  others,  who  have  sinned  in  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances,  ^aveiiTdrcpov  earai,  Matt.  xi.  22,  24). 

2.  *'  JEJrubesce  Sidnn,  ait  mare.  Quasi  e?iim  per 
vocem  maris  ad  verecundian  Sidon  adducitur,  quando 
p&r  comparatioyiem  vitse  sxcularium  atque  in  hoc 
mundo  fluctuantium  ejus,  qui  munitus  et  quasi  stabilis 
cernitur,  vita  reprobaiur."  Gregor  M.  in  Isidor. 
Hisp.    Vide  Ghisler.  S.  289. 

3.  On  vers.  12,  13.  Th«  grace  of  God  is  an 
open  door  to  every  one  who  knocks  with  the  fin- 
ger of  penitence,  1  John  i.  8-10.  "Erranti  medi- 
cina  confessio — Cessat  vindicta  divina,  si  confessio 
frsecurrat  humana."  Ameeos.  , 


4.  Ghislerhs.  "  Deus  sol  hominis  et  homo  sol 
Dei.  Quod  Deus  sit  sol  hominis,  indicatur  eo,  quod 
peceatores  metaphora  designati  sint  aquilonis.  Ut 
em'm  ab  aguilone  sol  sensibilis,  ita  a  peccatoribus 
Deus,  sol  jusliiise  longe  est.  Quod  antem  homo 
quodammodo  sit  et  Dei  sol,  indicat  ipsemet  Deus, 
dum  ait:  revertere  aversatrix  Israel  et  non  avertam 
faciem  meam  a  vobis  (Vulg.).  Significat  enim 
ad  hominem  se  habere  ut  heliotropium  ad  solem  ; 
convertente  homine  se  ad  Deum,  convertit  statim  et 
se  Deus  ad  ilium  ;  eoque  non  se  avertenie,  nee  Deus 
faciem  suam  ab  illo  avertit. " 

5.  On  ver.  14.  "  God  in  proof  of  his  mercy 
keeps  his  covenant,  which  men  have  broken  by 
their  sins,  as  strictly  and  securely,  as  though 
they  had  never  broken  it.  Ezek.  xviii.  22." 
Stakke. 

6.  On  ver.  15.  Donatur,  fato  non  decidit  arbors 
mysta. 

A  toacher  truo  never  falls  from  a  tree, 
But  comes  by  divine  autiiority. 

M.  G.  Albeecht.  Rierarch.  Eccl.  Cap.  10. 

7.  On  ver.  16.  "  The  ceremonial  law  and  cus 
tom  must  have  an  end,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  only  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
must  also  cease  to  be  (Heb.  x.  1).  Itis  therefore 
only  a  rabbinical  fiction,  that  people  still  derive 
consolation  from  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 
(ii.  5),  as  though  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were 
somewhere  in  a  mountain  and  would  eventually 
be  found,  for  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  found  again,  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Messiah 
typified  by  the  Ark."  Cramer.  The  manner  in 
which  Jeremiah  here  speaks  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  is  moreover  so  extraordinary  that  we 
may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Matthew  xvi.  17. 
Flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  in  heaven.  The  ark  at  that  time 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  was  again  regarded  with 
the  greatest  reverence  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3 ; 
III.  Esd.  i.  3,  4).  What  a  divinely  lofty  and 
distant  view  must  the  prophet  have  had  to  bo 
able  to  treat  the  ark  as  he  here  does,  as  some- 
thing of  small  account! 

8.  The  view  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by 
the  return  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  (1),  that  not  even  the  whole  of  Judah, 
not  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  Israel  then  returned 
( of  the  latter  a  few  at  most :  comp.  Heezog  Real- 
Ene.  XIV.  S.  773;  L  S.  651);  (2),  that  not 
even  Judah  had  then  returned  to  the  Lord,  not 
to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Its 
fulfilment  by  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
church  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  (1)  that  the 
reunion  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  the  latter  people  must  still  be  regarded  as 
unknown  (comp.  Hebzog,  Real-Enc.  I.  S.  651; 
XVII.  <S.284) :  (2)that Israel ingeneralhas reject- 
ed tlie  Lord  and  refused  to  enter  the  Christian 
church  (comp.  Rom.  chap.  xi. -xii.):  (3)  that  the 
heathen  have  indeed  begun  to  turn  to  tihe  name  of 
the  Lord  and  to  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal. 
iv.  26),  but  that  this  has  taken  place  neither  in 
such  measure  nor  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
recognize  in  it  the  complete  fulfilment  of  that 
which  this  passage  declares  of  the  conversion  of 
all  nations  and  the  removal  of  their  hardness  of 
heart.  We  must  therefore  still  wait  for  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.     The  argument 
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of  Berthead  in  his  essay,  "  Tlie  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  Israel's  imperial  glory  in  his  own 
land,"  [^^ Die  AUtest.,  Weiss,  etc^  In  Jalirh.  f. 
deutsche  Theol.  IV.  2,  4;  V.  3,)  which  he  urges 
from  the  point  of  view  that  many  prophecies 
remain  unfulfilled,  because  men  on  their  part 
have  not  fulfilled  the  required  conditions,  is  not 
applicable  here,  for  inver.  20,  sqq.,  it  is  express- 
ly said  that  Israel  will  comply  most  satisfactorily 
with  the  single  condition  imposed  by  the  Lord, 
(ver.  13). 

9.  On  vers.  18  and  19.  As  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
may  be  reg.arded  as  the  type  of  the  denomina- 
tional divisions  in  Christendom,  so  the  reunion 
here  promised  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  all 
true  union.  This  must  always  rest  on  a  double, 
negative  and  positive,  basis:  (1)  on  the  funda- 
mental return  of  both  from  the  false  ground  on 
which  they  have  been  standing  (typified  by  the 
common  exit  of  both  tribes  from  the  north  coun- 
try, the  land  of  captivity):  (2)  on  unreserved 
sincere  devotion  to  the  Lord,  who  is  for  both  the 
only  source  of  life  and  truth,  (typified  in  the 
words  "My  father,  wilt  thou  call  me,  etc."  ver. 
19).  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  condition  of 
glorious  prosperity  in  the  church  (typified  in  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  19). 

10.  On  vers.  20-25.  The  peculiarities  of  true  pe- 
nitence meet  us  plainly  in  this  section :  it  proceeds 
from  the  inmost  heart  (the  weeping  supplication 
of  the  people,  ver.  21,  as  well  as  their  deep 
shame  evince  this,  ver.  25).  It  is  free  from  all 
false  penitence,  which  proceeds  merely  from 
the  feeling  of  the  disadvantageous  consequences 
of  wickedness.  Its  principle  is  rather  sorrow  at 
having  grieved  God  by  the  rejection  of  His  holy 
love.  This  is  intimated  by  the  second  clause  of 
ver.  21.  True  penitence,  finally,  is  made  known 
by  the  honest  fruits  of  repentance.  These  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  words  "I  will  heal  your 
apostasies  "  ver.  22,  and  by  the  detestation  of 
evil,  and  yearning  for  the  Lord,  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  vers.  24,  25. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  11.  "  To  what  reflections  should 
the  declaration  of  Scripture  give  rise,  that  the 
divine  judgment  is  determined  by  the  compari- 
son of  men  with  each  other?  1.  We  should  re- 
flect that  it  ia  impossible  for  us  to  institute  this 


comparison  with  perfect  justioe  ourselves.  2. 
We  should  therefore  draw  from  comparison  with 
others  occasion  neither  for  despair  nor  false  com- 
fort. 8.  We  should  rather  allow  this  comparison 
to  be  a  motive  to  severe  self-discipline. 

2  On  ver.  12.  Reformation  sermon  by  Lohi; 
(7  Predigten.  Nurnberg,  1834,  S.  49).  1.  The 
reformation  was  a  return  ;  2.  a  return  is  neces- 
sary now;   3.  it  is  now  possible. 

3.  On  verses  12  and  13,  God's  call  to  repent- 
ance, (a)  its  ground  (I  am  merciful)  ;  (b)  its 
object  (to  obtain  grace);  (c)  its  condition  (ac- 
knowledge thy  sin). 

4.  On  ver.  16.  (Text  for  an  installation  ser- 
mon). The  evangelical  pastorate  ;  (a)  its  stan- 
dard, (after  my  heart);  (b)  its  task,  (to  feed 
them  with  doctrine  and  wisdom). 

5.  On  vers.  16  and  17.  The  true  worship  o( 
God.  (John  iv.  21-24).  1.  It  is  not  connected 
with  any  outward  forms  or  ceremonies.  2.  It 
consists,  (a)  in  the  direction  of  the  inmost  heart 
to  God  (assembling  at  the  throne  of  the  Lord), 
(b)  in  the  evidence  of  this  direction  of  the  heart 
in  a  holy  walk  (to  walk  no  more  according  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  wicked  heart). 

6.  On  vers.  18  and  19.  The  conditions  of  true 
union,  1.  common  return  from  sin  and  error 
(Judah  and  Israel  come  together  from  the  north), 
2.  common  return  to  the  source  of  life  and  truth 
(the  inheritance  of  the  fathers — dear  father! — 
will  not  depart  from  me). 

7.  On  vers.  21  and  22.  How  does  a  nation 
worthily  keep  the  yearly  fast?  1.  When  it  hum- 
bles itself  before  God  in  hearty  repentance  of  its 
sins.  2.  When  it  believingly  hears  the  call  of  the 
Father  of  eternal  grace.  3.  When  it  heartily  re- 
turns to  the  Lord,  its  God. — From  an  anon,  ser- 
mon. 

8.  Vers.  21-25  (Textfor  a  penitential  discourse) 
True  repentance.  1.  Its  form  (crying  and  weep- 
ing, ver.  21).  2.  Its  subject — primary,  for- 
getting God  (ver.  21)  and  sinning  against  Him 
(ver.  25) — secondary,  the  destruction  come  upon 
us  in  consequence  of  the  deception  of  sin,  (ver. 
23,  sqq.).  3.  Its  object  (salvation  in  God). — 
Comp.  the  fifth  homily  of  Origen  on  Jer.  iii.  21- 
iv.  8.— On  ver.  22.  Comp.  the  Confirmation  Ser- 
mon of  Dr.  F.  Arndt  in  his  work,  "  The  Chris- 
tian's pilgrimage  through  Life"  ("Der  Christen 
Pilgerfahrt;'  etc.  Halle,  1865)  on  the  subject. 
"  The  gracious  hours  of  life  at  and  after  confir- 
mation." 


4.   The  call  to  return  in  the  Present. 

IV.  1-4. 

If  thou  returnest,  0  Israel,  saith  Jehovah, 
Return  unto  Me. 

And  if  thou  puttest  away  thine  abominations  out  of  mv  sieht 
Then  waver  not/  ■'     °    ' 

But  swear  'As  Jehovah  liveth!' 
In  truth  and  justice  and  righteousness, 
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So  that  the  nations  bless  themselves  in  him,' 

And  boast  of  him. 

For  thus  saith  Jehovah  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 

Break  up  your  fallow-ground' 

And  sow  not  among  thorns. 

Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord, 

And  take  away  the  foreskin  of  your  heart. 

Ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ; 

Lest  my  fury  break  forth  like  fire. 

And  burn,  and  there  be  no  quencher, — 

On  account  of  the  wickedness  of  your  doings. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1. — [Blatney  renders  "  thou  shalt  not  be  removed  from  before  me."  Movers  and  HiTZia  also  connect  the  word* 
"out  of  my  sight"  with  what  follows:  neque  a  facietaea  oberraveris.  Henderson  and  Notes  following  Db  Wette,  have 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  be  a  fugitive  (wanderer)."    Uhbreit  renders  as  in  the  text.— S.  R.  A]. 

2  Vor  2. — 13  OTnnni  The  Perfect  with  Yau  consec.,  expresses  intended  result.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  g.  84,  b.  sqq.  [The 
ueral  rendering  is  the  simple  future]. 

3  Ver.  3. — ^[Blayney  renders  well  "  Break  up  your  ground  in  tillage."  The  German  Commentators  have  Brechet  puch 
Ncubrucli  for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent. — S.  R.  A]. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  whole  dis- 
course (Retdbn)  is  distinctly  stamped  on  the 
head  of  this  section.  True  and  honest  conver- 
sion is  the  indispensable  condition  of  present 
life.  All  that  the  prophet  has  previously  said, 
partly  in  severe  rebuke,  partly  in  friendly  in- 
vitation, was  to  serve  as  an  exhortation  to 
procure  an  entrance  into  this  life.  If  the  people 
do  not  heed  this  exhortation,  they  fall  inevitably 
under  the  just  judgment  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  If  thou  returnest  .  .  ■waver  not. 
These  words  point  bacli  to  iii.  7  and  10.  The  call 
'* Return  to  me  "  according  to  iii.  7,  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Israel  in  vain.  Judah  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  iii.  10,  had  been  obedient  to  the 
call  "Return,"  but  not  to  the  "tome,"  for  their 
return  was  not  hearty  but  hypocritical.  We 
have  shown  above  that  by  this  is  meant  the  re- 
form of  Josiah.  A  hypocritical  return  is  the 
same  as  one  which  is  not  to  the  Lord,  for  the 
hypocrite  avoids  indeed  the  forms  in  which  his 
sins  have  hitherto  been  manifested,  but  he  does 
not  turn  positively  with  his  heart  to  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  does  not  therefore  allow  the  conversion 
occasioned  by  the  reformation  under  Josiah  to 
be  regarded  as  unto  Him.  And  hence  the  pro- 
phet thus  addresses  the  people:  if  you  would 
answer  the  call  "  Return  to  me"  (iii.  7),  it  must 
not  be  done  by  a  return  "  with  falsehood  "  which 
is  no  return  to  me  at  all,  but  by  such  a  conver- 
sion as  may  be  truly  thus  designated. — Comp. 
Hos.  vi.  14.  An  example  of  such  a  conversion, 
"not  unto  the  Lord"  is  also  (he  reformation  of 
Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  x.  Comp.  especially  2  Kings 
i.  31.  In  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  Judah  did 
outwardly  put  away  their  abominations  out  of 
God's  sight  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4  sqq.)  but  they  were 
far  from  directing  their  hearts  fixedly  and  alone 
to  God.  Instead  of  this  they  wavered,  wishing 
partly  to  serve  the  Lord  and  partly  also  their 
idols.  Comp.  Zeph.  i.  5.  How  ambiguous  the 
conduct  of  the  people  must  then  have  been  is 
clear  from  2  Kings  xxii.  14  sqq.;  xxiii.  25-27; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22-28.  Comp.  Hkezog,  Real- 
Enc.  VII.  36. — In  translating  11J  by   "  waver" 


I  appeal  to  the  radical  signification  of  the  word, 
"  to  oscillate,"  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  used  of  the 
waving  of  a  reed  (2  Kings  xiv.  15),  the  flapping 
of  wings  (Ps.  xi.  1 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  2),  of  the  wan- 
dering of  a  fugitive  (Gen.  iv.  12)  and  of  the 
shaking  of  the  head,  (.Jer.  xviii.  16;  Ps.  xliv.  15). 
From  the  meaning  of  commiserari  which  it  has  in 
several  places  (.Jer.  xvi.  5;  xlviii.  17,  etc.)  it  is 
evident  that  the  word  is  also  capable  of  being 
transferred  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations. 

Ver.  2.  But  swear  .  .  .  and  boast  of  him. 
In  swearing  by  Jehovah  in  truth,  justice  and 
righteousness  is  included  not  only  that  they 
swear  the  truth  (Lev.  xix.  12;  Num.  xxx.  8; 
Jer.  V.  2  coll.  Matt.  v.  33)  but  also  that  they 
swear  by  Jehovah  alone  and  not  also  by  idols, 
as  according  to  Zeph.  i.  5.  they  then  did.  To 
refer  13  to  Israel,  and  then  to  assume  either  a 
change  of  person  or  a  quotation  from  Gen.  xviii. 
18,  (coll.  xii.  3;  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  4;  xxviii.  14)  or  to 
read  '"jS  (as  ex.  gr.  B.  Meier)  is  arbitrary.  The 
reference  to  God  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  con- 
nection. The  moral  course  of  Israel  is  to  win 
over  the  heathen  to  God,  who  is  the  source  of 
that  power  by  which  they  pursue  this  course  (1 
Pet.  iii.  1,  2),  as  on  the  other  hand  the  sin  of 
Israel  is  designated  as  causing  the  heathen  to 
blaspheme  ( Rom.  ii.  24,  coll.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20,  23). 
As  in  Isai.  Ixv.  16,  so  also  here  I'D  "j^3n^  signi- 
fies to  recognize  God  as  the  source  of  all  bless- 
ing, and  therefore  to  seek  all  blessing  only 
through  him.  "And  boast  of  him,"  refers  to  the 
possession  of  the  desired  blessing.  For  they 
justly  boast  in  a  dispenser  of  blessing,  who 
causes  those  who  bless  themselves  in  his  name 
to  appear  really  blessed.  Comp.  Isai.  xli.  16 ;  Jer. 
ix.   22,  28;   Ps.    xxxiv.  3;  cv.  3. 

Ver.  3.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  sow 
not  among  thorns.  '3  here  is  not  causative 
but  explicative.  The  words  return  unto  Me, 
waver  not  and  swear  by  Jehovah  in  truth 
are  so  explained  in  what  follows  as  to  show 
plainly  that  the  prophet  has  in  view  the  hypo- 
critical half-heartedness  with  which  the  people 
submitted  to  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Break 
up  your  fallow-ground  is  from  Hos.  x.  12. 
Israel  is  not  to  sow  on  the   unemployed  field  of 
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his  heart,  but  to  break  it  up,  as  is  done  with  wild 
land,  which  is  cleansed  from  weeds  only  by  deep 
and  repeated  ploughing.  It  was  just  in  this  that 
the  people  failed  in  Josiah's  reformation.  It 
was  a  sowing  among  thorns.  Comp.  Luke  viii.  7. 
Ver.  4.  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the 
Lord  .  .  your  doings.  Circumcision  to  the  Lord 
is  opposed  to  that  which  is  done  only  in  accord- 
ance with  outward  ordinance  or  custom.  The 
latter  is  done  merely  on  the  body,  the  former  on 
the  heart  also,  of  which  sin  is  the  real  defiling 
foreskin.  Comp.  Levit.  xxvi.  41;  Jer.  ix.  25,  coll. 
Exod.  vi.  12  (iT.  10);  Jer.  vi.  13.  The  expres- 
sion "take  away  the  foreskin  of  your  heart"  is 
11  reminiscence  from  Deut.  x.  16;  xxx.  6.  Comp. 
KuEPER,  S.  10. — Men  of  Judah  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  afrequeut  formula  in  Jere- 
miah (Comp.  xi.  2,  12;  xvii.  20;  xviii.  11;  xxt. 
2;  xxxT.  17,  etc.)  in  which  a  certain  prerogative 
of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  is  recognizable. 
Comp.  Tiii.  1;  xiii.  18;  xix.  3. — My  fury,  etc. 
Comp.  Am.  t.  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  20. — The  words  on 
account  of  the  vsrickedness,  etc.  (coll.  xxi. 
22  ;  xxiii.  2  ;  xxvi.  3  ;  xliv.  22)  are  from  Deut. 
xxviii.  20.  The  prophet  in  these  words  prepares 
the  way  for  the  transition  to  the  second  main 
division.  Israel  obeys  not  the  call,  the  fury 
of  the  Lord  must  therefore  break  forth.  The 
manner  in  which  this  will  take  place  is  described 
in  section  second. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  Mere  turning  from  earthly  things 
without  positive  returning  to  God,  the  pole  of 
the  soul,  is  not  true  repentance.  So  long  as 
the  prodigal  son,  after  the  loss  of  all  earthly 
goods,  had  not  formed  the  resolution  of  return- 
ing to  his  father,  he  was  not  yet  in  a  penitent 
condition.  A  man,  who  should  denounce  this 
or  that  sin,  but  yet  not  devote  himself  wholly 
and  decidedly  to  God,  would  thus  give  no 
guarantee  of  the  genuineness  or  permanence  of 
his  conversion.     Comp.  what  is  said  of  following 


Jesus,  Matt.  xix.  16 ;  Luke  ix.  59  sqq.  For  re- 
pentance to  be  honest,  it  must  have  the  right 
object,  i.  e.  it  must  be  towards  God. — Ckamek. 

2.  On  ver.  2.  Swearing  by  Jehovah  involves  the 
acknowledgment  of  His  deity.  For  no  one  would 
swear  by  Him  who  was  not  convinced  that  He  is 
the  witness  of  truth  and  the  avenger  of  false- 
hood. But  when  one  swears  by  others  he  robs 
God  of  His  glory  and  gives  it  to  idols;  Isa.  xlii.  8. 

3.  On  ver.  3.  Rooting  out  weeds  from  the  field 
of  the  heart  is  the  most  diflieult  part  of  repent- 
ance. Many  would  receive  the  gospel  gladly  if 
they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  thorns  and  sow 
the  seed  of  the  gospel  among  them.  Comp 
Matt.  vi.  24  ;   1  Ki.  xviii.  21. 

4.  On  ver.  4.  We  Christians  also  know  of  a 
double  circumcision,  a  bodily  and  a  spiritual, 
which  however  are  not  related  to  each  other,  as 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  circumcision  of  Judaism. 
For  according  to  Col.  ii.  11  baptism  corresponds 
to  conversion  as  the  nepiTo/if/  axeipoTToiriTo^,  as 
the  anhtSvat^  tov  odfiaroc  r^g  aapKdg.  Thus  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  spiritual  and  bodily 
basis  of  the  TrepiTOfifj  Tijg  KapfilaQ,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  Phil.  iii.  3,  coll.  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  vi.  1  sqq. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  Origen  treats  this  passage  in  his  peculiar 
style  in  his  fifth  homily  on  Jeremiah.  Vide  S. 
149  and  164  sqq.,  ed.  Lommatzsch. 

2.  On  ver.  3.  "  We  Christians  also,  like  the 
Jews,  love  to  sow  under  the  hedges.  We  allow  the 
divine  worddo  be  strewn  on  the  field  of  our  heart, 
we  hear  and  read  God's  word  on  week-days  and 
Sundays,  but  we  also  allow  the  thickets  of  evil 

passions  and  sinful  habits  to  grow  on." HoOH- 

STETTER,  12  Parables  (12  Gleichnisse,  etc.,  S.  10). 

3.  True  repentance  consists  (a)  in  decided 
turning  away  from  evil  (not  sowing  among  the 
thorns  but  breaking  up  new  ground) ;  lb)  in  de- 
cided turning  to  God  (positive  devotion  to  God 
alone,  ver.  1,  so  that  He  alone  is  served  and 
worshipped,  ver.  2). 
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SECOND  DIVISION 

Chap.  IV.  V.-VI.  26, 

Threatening  of  punishment  for  neglecting  to  return. 

The  call,  "return"  was  unheeded.  The  prophet  therefore  now  proceeds  to  announce  the  punishment.  He 
does  this  in  three  sections :  in  the  first  (chap,  iv.)  he  announces  the  approaching  calamity;  in  the  se- 
cond (chap.  T.)  he  shows  particularly  its  causes  in  the  moral  corruption  of  the  people  ;  in  the  third 
(chap.  vi.  1-26)  he  recapitulates  the  main  thought  of  the  discourse,  adding  to  the  repeated  proof  of 
the  incorrigibility  of  the  people,  a  repeated  admonition  and  a  threatening  of  still  severer  judgments 

Description  of  the  expected  judgment  (Chap.  iv.  5-31). 

1.   This  is  described  as  future  under  a  triple  emblem  (iv.  5-18). 

a.  The  first  emblem :  the  Lion. 

IV.  5-10. 

5  Declare  it  in  Judah  and  publish  it  in  Jerusalem, 
And  speak — and  blow  tbe  trumpet  in  the  land, 
Cry  with  a  loud  voice  and  say  : 

Assemble  yourselves,  that  we  may  go  into  the  fortified  cities. 

6  Raise  banners  towards  Zion, 
¥lee !  stand  not ! 

For  I  am  bringing  calamity  from  the  North, 
And  great  destruction. 

7  A  lion  Cometh  up  from  his  thicket,' 

And  a  destroyer  of  nations  hath  broken  up. 

He  is  come  forth  from  his  place 

To  make  thy  land  a  desert : 

Thy  cities  shall  be  desolate,^ — without  inhabitant. 

8  For  this  gird  on  sackcloth,  lament  and  howl  I 

For  the  heat  of  Jehovah's  anger  hath  not  turned  from  us. 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  heart  of  the  king  shall  fail  and  the  heart  of  the  princes. 
The  priests  shall  be  amazed  and  the  prophets  full  of  horror. 

10  And  I  said :  Ah  Lord  Jehovah, 

Surely  thou  hast  prepared'  deception  for  this  people  and  Jerusalem, 

Saying  :  "  ye  shall  have  peace," 

And  yet  the  sword  reacheth  even  to  the  soul.* 

TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7.— 03p  with  Dag.  forte,  to  emphasize  the  sharpening  from  ^30  (BwAU),  J  255,  d.)  or  J  JO  (Olbhaosen,  g  166,  b.) 
The  word  is  oiira  j'  Kty.    Comp.  the  related  forms  from  T20  Is*''  ix.  17 ;  x.  34 ;  Gen.  xxii.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  5. 

2  Ver.  7.— nj'SJl  is  certainly  Kal  from  HSJ,  which  must  here  be  talien  in  an  intransitive  sense.    Comp.  ix.  11 ;  Isai. 

TV*  T  T 

xxxTii.  26 ;  2  Kings  xlx,  25. 

3  Ver.  10.— XS!;n  with  S  as  in  xxix.  8;  2  Kings  xviii.  29. 

*  Ver.  10. — [Or  even  to  the  life,  as  HENnERSON,  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  5.  Declare  it  in  Judah  .  .  .  fortified 
cities.  The  prophet  speaks,  and  indeed  as  the 
mouth  of  God.  This  is  seen  from  the  OJK,  "I," 
ver.  6.     The   persons  addressed  are  primarily 


those  who  dwell  on  the  border,  who  are  to 
inform  those  in  the  interior,  even  as  far 
as  the  capital,  of  the  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
That  which  is  declared  is  not  the  command  to 
blow  the  trumpet,  and  to  cry  "  assemble,"  etc. 
For  why  should  not  those  first  addressed  them- 
selves at  once  cry  to  their  next  neighbors,  "  as- 
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semble,"  etc.9  Accordingly  all  that  comes  after 
the  general  sentence,  "declare — Jerusalem,"  is 
only  introductory  to  "assemble."  Tims  it  is 
evident  that  the  Cliethib  VPJ^I  is  not  incorrect, 
and  the  Keri,  which  is  followed  by  the  ancient 
commentators  and  many  MSS.  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. "Assemble,"  etc.,  should  have  come 
after  the  first  naxi.  But  the  prophet  (1)  ac- 
cording to  well-known  linguistic  usage  adds  an 
accompanying  circumstance  paratactically,  (2) 
he  distributes  the  command  to  cry  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  two  first  refer  to  the  form, 
the  last  to  the  contents. — On  the  construction 
comp.  xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  3;  Naegelsb.  (?r. 
^  95,  g.  Anm. 

Ver.  6.  Raise  banners  towards  Zion  .  .  . 
great  destruction.  The  signal  is  to  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  indicate  to  the  inhabitants 
the  direction  of  flight.  VJ}7\  only  in  the  Hiphil 
=(0  fly  to  (Exod.  ix.  19),  and  to  make  flight, 
!.  e.  to  flee  (thus  only  besides  here  in  vi.  1 ;  Isa. 
X.  31). — Prom  the  north  points  back  to  i.  13, 
14.     Compare  the  remarks  there  made. 

Ver.  7.  A  lion  oometh  up  .  .  .  Tvithout 
inhabitants.  The  enemy  is  here  represented 
by  the  emblem  of  a  lion  as  in  xlix.  19;  1.  44,  17. 
— 'Without  inhabitant.  Comp.  ii.  15,  and 
the  remarks  thereon. 

Ver.  8.  For  this  gird  on  .  .  .  turned  from 
us.  This  last  sentence  points  back  to  ii.  35. 
The  people  had  expected  a  return  of  God  to 
graciousness  on  the  ground  of  their  hypocritical 
return  under  Josiah. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  .  .  full  | 


of  horror.  After  the  prophet  in  ver.  8  has 
summoned  them  to  general  lamentation,  he  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  the  calamity  on  those  who 
are  called  by  their  position  to  provide  means 
and    ways    of   defence ;   they  are    helpless,   and 

lose  their  presence  of  mind.  37  in  the  sense  of 
understanding,  ex.  gr.  Prov.  xxviii.  26 ;  xv.  32 ; 
Ho3.  iv.  11;  vii.  11;  Jer.  v.  21.  Comp.  De- 
LiTzsoH,  Psychol.  IV.,  ^  12. — Shall  be  amazed. 
Comp.  Ejek.  iv.  17  ;   Job  xvii.  9  ;   xviii.  20. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  said  .  .  .  even  to  the  soul. 
The  prophet  here  declares  what  impression  was 
made  by  the  denunciatory  prophecy  upon  him- 
self, after  he  had  previously  in  ver.  9  described 
the  impression  which  its  fulfilment  will  make  on 
the  chiefs  of  the  people.  This  denunciatory 
prophecy  does  not  at  all  harmonize  with  that 
earlier  and  exceedingly  glorious  one  in  ch.  iii. 
12-25.  This  was  correctly  perceived  by  Jeeome, 
who  says :  "  Quia  supra  dixerat :  in  illo  tempore 
vocabunt  Jerusalem  solium  Dei,  etc.  (iii.  17),  et  nunc 
dicit :  peribit  cor  regis  (ver.  9),  turbaiur  propheta 
el  in  se  Deum  putat  esse  mentitum ;  nee  intelligil, 
illud  multa  post  tempora  repromissum,  hoc  auteni 
vicino  fuiurum  tempore." — Following  the  exam- 
ple of  Theodoret  very  many  commentators 
refer  prepared  deception  to  the  false  pro- 
phets, coll.  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  But  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  a  true  prophet  like  Jeremiah  would 
have  traced  back  false  prophecy  so  directly  to 
the  Lord?  Comparison  with  1  Pet.  i.  11  ren- 
ders it  conceivable  that  Jeremiah  may  himself 
have  beeu  deceived  as  to  the  difference  of  the 
times. 


b.  The  Second  Emblem :  the  Tempest. 
IV.  11-13. 

11  About  this  time  it  will  be  said  to  this  people  and  Jerusalem, 
A  hot  wind  of  the  bare  heights  in  the  deserts 

Comes  thence  against  the  daughters  of  my  people — 
Not  to  winnow  and  not  to  cleanse. 

12  With  full  cheeks  comes  a  wind  to  me  from  those. 
Now  will  I  also  contend  with  them. 

13  Behold,  as  clouds  he  ascends, 
And  as  the  stormwinds  his  chariots, 
Swifter  than  eagles  are  his  horses. 
Woe  to  us,  for  we  are  destroyed ! 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  11.  About  this  time  .  .  .  not  to 
cleanse.  As  the  invasion  of  the  lion-like 
enemy,  so  also  the  approach  of  the  destructive 
desert-wind  is  to  be  announced  in  Jerusalem. 
The  prophet  alludes  to  the  custom  of  signalizing 
those  who  are  threatened  by  a  hurricane  or  flood. 
^^T  [Ace.  loci,  xxxix.  4)  seems  also  to  point  to 
this.     nX   (besides   here   also   in   Isa.  xviii.  4 ; 


xxxii.  4 ;  Song  of  Sol.  v.  10)  if  we  compare  the 
words   radically  related   to  it  (HnX  Isa.  v.   13; 

nn'm  Ps.  ixviii.  7;  D^n^m  Neh.  iv.  7;  ninxm 

Isa.  Iviii.  11),  appears  to  unite  the  meanings 
calidus,  Candidas,  aridus,  and  to  designate  the 
brilliant  clearness  of  the  air  heated  by  the  hot- 
wind.  So  also  Jerome  (yentus  urens),  Aquila. 
{ventm  fulgoris),  Symmaohus  [v.  mstus).  On  the 
position  of  flS  between  the  nomen  regens  and 
rectum,  comp.   Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  g  63,  4  f. Bare 
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heights.  Comp.  iii.  2,  21.  The  bare  rooky 
mountains  of  the  eastern  desert  are  meant,  over 
which  the  dry,  hot  east  wind  blows  (D'Tp  the 
"wind  of  the  wilderness,"  Jer.  xiii.  24).  Comp. 
Winer,  R-B-W.,  s.  v.  Winde.  The  expression 
is  found  also  in  xil.  12. — Not  to  ■winnow, 
elc.  It  is  not  one  of  the  winds,  which  is  favor- 
able to  human  industry,  but  a  hostile,  destruc- 
tive wind. 
Ver.  12.  With  full   cheeks  .  .  .  contend 

with  them.  kTO  here  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  in  ver.  5  and  xii.  6.  The  idea  of  "full" 
we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  wind  only  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  translation.  As  hot  w^ind  de- 
notes the  quality  so  full  denotes  the  quantity — 
from  those  refers  to  bare  heights.  The 
Lord  says,  the  vrind  comes  to  me,  because 

it  is  iu  His  service.     '7  is  Dat.  commodi. — I  also 


refers  to  ii.  5,  29.  The  prophet  of  Israel  accord- 
ing to  these  passages  really  contended  with  the 
Lord._  Comp.  the  remarks  on  ii.  29.  The  sense 
is  this :  after  they  have  presumed  to  contend 
with  the  Lord  (or,  to  use  His  pretended  fault  as 
a  pretext  of  revolt,  comp.  xliv.  18),  He  contends 
with  them,  i.  e.  He  punishes  them,  and  His  in- 
strument is  he,  who  is  understood  by  the  wind. 
Comp.  i.  16. 

Ver.  13.  Behold  as  clouds  .  .  .  we  are 
destroyed.  The  prophet  still  retains  his  em- 
blem in  the  region  of  the  air,  but  he  modifies  it. 
The  total  impression  of  the  hostile  masses  is 
now  compared  with  threatening  storm-clouds, 
the  chariots  in  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  and 
power  of  their  impetus  are  like  the  storm-blast, 
the  riders  are  like  swift  eagles.  The  prophet 
seems  to  have  had  Hab.  i.  8  generally  iu  mind. 
Comp.  KuEPEE,  S.  76. 


e.  The  Third  Emblem :  the  Keepers. 
IV.  14-18. 

14  Wash  thy  heart  from  wickedness,  Jerusalem, 
In  order  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered. 

How  long  do  tny  sinful  thoughts  tarry  within  thee  ? 

15  For  a  loud  call  sounds  from  Dan, 

A  message  of  misfortune  from  Mount  Ephraim. 

16  Announce  it  to  the  nations  ! 
Behold,  call  it  out  over  Jerusalem  : 

Watchmen  [Besiegers]  are  coming  from  a  distant  land, 
They  raised  their  cry  over  the  cities  of  Judah. 

17  For  like  keepers  of  a  field  are  they  over  her  from  all  sides, 
For  against  me  hath  she  rebelled,  saith  Jehovah. 

18  Thy  walk  and  thy  works  bring  this  upon  thee  ; 

This  is  thy  wickedness,  that  a  bitter  thing  (comes  upon  thee), 
That  it  reaches  even  to  thine  heart. 


EXEQETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  first  emblem  was  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  second  from  the  region  of  the  air,  the 
third  is  taken  from  the  sphere  of  human  life. 
The  third  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  people ;  this  calamity  is 
held  up  before  them  as  the  punishment  of  their 
sin,  and  acknowledgment  and  renunciation  of 
this  as  the  only  means  of  escape. 

Ver.  14.  Wash  thy  heart .  .  .  tarry  within 
thee?  — Wash  [Cleanse].  Comf.  ii.  22.— 
Comp.  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  strophe: 
the  idea  of  wickedness  forms  the  frame-work. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  \^;!^,  with  Vat- 
able  and  others,  as  causative.  Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Or.  I  105,  4  b.  IJiK  from  [IK  in  the  sense  of 
lin,  while  PS,  ver.  15,  means  calamity.  Comp. 
Gen.  XXXV.  18;  Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Ps.  Iv.  4. 


Ver.  15.  For  a  loud  call  .  .  '.  Ephraim.     It 

is  high  time  to  comply  with  the  admonition  con- 
tained in  ver.  14  (comp.  "how  long,"  etc.),  for 
the  news  is  already  received  of  the  approach  of 
the  avenger.  The  prophet's  mention  of  Dan 
and  Mount  Ephraim  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  expressed  concerning  from  the  north  in 
i.  14.     Comp.  the  remarks  there  made. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Announce  it  to  the  na- 
tions .  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  0  ll'i'in  verbally  : 
cause  IJt  to  the  nations,  that  is,  cause  that  these 
reflecting  upon  it  are  deeply  impressed  by  the 
significance  of  the  fact.  From  the  meaning,  to 
penetrate,  to  bore  in  (comp.  Fuerst,  Ilandwb.),  is 
developed  the  meaning  of  to  remember,  which  is 
the  common  one,  to  consider,  to  reflect  (Lam.  i.  9; 
Ps.  ciii.  14;  Job  vii.  7).  This  call  to  the  nations 
is  made  only  incidentally,  not  with  a  friendly 
purpose,  but  only  to  denote  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  event.  The  invasion  of  this 
enemy  is   something  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
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cried  out  loud  enough,  and  this  the  rather  since 
the  nations  round  about  Israel  are  implicated 
with  them.  Comp.  oh,  xxv.— It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to   follow  HiTziG   as   he  follows    the 

LXX.  KiMCHi  and  others,  iu  taking  ^7  =from  or 
E  Meiek  and  others  in  rendering  D'lJ  =  tribes 
(of  Israel).— The  business  of  watchmen,  keepers 
of  a  field,  is  upuftlly  to  prolect  from  robbery  and 
violence.  But  the' prophet  has  such  keepers  in 
mind  who  do  not  remove  their  gaze  from  him  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  as,  ex.  gr.,  those  who  beset 
a  fox,  a  weasel  or  a  polecat,  so  that  the  animal 
may  either  perish  in  his  hole  or  be  killed  when 
he  comes  out.  In  short  the  prophet  here  means 
the  same  thing  as  he  expressed  in  i.  15  by  set- 
ting seats  before   the   gates.     Comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 

16,  I^H-Sn  113E';  Jer.  v.  6;  vi.  25.— These 
raised  their  cry,  etc.  It  is  announced  to  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  cry  of  these  keepers  has  already 


sounded  over  the  other  cities  of  Judah.  Jerusa- 
lem alone  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Hence  it  is  also  said  in  ver.  17  that  they  are 
over  her  from  all  sides.- As  in  the  beginning  of 
the  strophe,  ver.  U,  the  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance as  the  only  means  of  escape  is  prominent, 
so  in  ver.  17  b  and  ver,  18  is  ungodliness  as  the 
self-inflicted  cause  of  the  punitive  judgments. 

Ver.  18,  Thy  walk  and  thy  works  .  .  . 
reaches  even  to  thy  heart.  Comp.  ii.  19.— 
Both  this  parallel  passage  and  the  parallelism  in 
the  verse  itself  prove  that  hemistich  2  is  a  sub- 
jective sentence  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  g  109,  Ij. 
The  two  sentences  with  for  represent  the_  sub- 
ject, this  thy  wickedness  is  the  predicate. 
The  bitter  thing  which  comes  upon  thee  is  no- 
thing more  than  thine  own  wickedness,  here 
developing  its  own  true  nature. — The  conclusion 
of  the  strophe  reminds  us  of  ver.  10,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  prophet  intended 
a  similarity  in  diversity. 


2.  The  Prophet  Hears  and  Sees  the  Enemy  Present. 
IV.  19-26. 

19  My  bowels,  my  bowels !     Cramp'  in  tbe  chambers'  of  the  heart  I 
My  heart  palpitates  !     I  cannot  be  silent, 

For  the  trumpet's  sound  thou  hearest,'  my  soul, 
The  cry  of  battle. 

20  Blow  upon  blow  is  reported, 
For  desolated  is  the  whole  land ; 
Suddenly  my  huts  are  desolated, 
In  a  twinkling  my  tents. 

21  How  long  shall  I  see  the  banner, 
Hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ? 

22  For  my  people  are  foolish,  they  know  me  not; 
Silly  children  are  they  and  undiscerning: 
They  are  wise  to  do  evil, 

But  doing  good  they  understand  not. 

23  I  look  at  the  earth  and  behold— desolation  and  emptiness! 
And  up  towards  heaven,  and  its  light  is  gone. 

24  I  look  at  the  mountains  and  behold  they  quake," 
And  all  the  hills  are  shaken. 

25  I  look  and  behold,  man  is  gone, 
And  all  the  birds  of  heaven  are  fled. 

26  I  look  and  behold,  the  fertile  field  has  become  a  waste, 
And  all  its  cities  are  desolated* — 

Before  Jehovah,  before  the  fiiry  of  his  anger. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19.— HliniX-  Theformof  thoChethibh  ri/in'lN  is  a  grammatical  anomaly  and  therefore  certainly  incorrect.  Th» 
Keri  reads  H  v'Tl'lN.  This  however  would  mean :  1  wait,  expect  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14  ;  Mic.  vii.  7),  which  does  not  well  snit  the  con- 
nection.   The  reading  nilDX  or  DtTIX  which  is  expressed  in  the  LXX,  and  is  found  in  very  many  MSB  and  editions 

TTT-T  |. 

(SlEPH.,  Joe.  Athiab.,  BM.  Mant)  should  therefore  be  preferred,    7Hn  (or  7'n.  comp,  Fderst,  s,  t.)  is  (o  txiiist  one's  self  to 
quiver  with  pain,  grief  or  terror.    Comp.  v,  3;  Bzek.  xxx.  16,— As  to  the  construction  we  may  (a)  divide  after  'HD, 

nSinx,  ub  'p,  '3  Snnin  (so  guaf),  or  m  after  yn,  nSins,  'b-nain,  u'">nx  (see  hitziq,  e.  meiee),  (c)  yn, 

'aS,  'ab,  K'inK-    I  wo»l<l  give  the  preference  to  the  last  division,  since  '7in  declared  of  aS-HlTp  (the  expression  here 
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only)  designates  very  appropriately  the  cramp  of  the  heart,  while  nniPI  dS  eTidently  denotes  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
The  cohortative  form  in  PI /IHS  as  in  nj?Dt!^>5,  ver.  21,  is  not  to  be  insisted  on.    Comp.  Naeselsb.  Gr.  §  89,  3  a. 

2  Ver.  19. — nn^p  is  tlie  accusative  of  more  exact  definition.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  g  70  f. 

8  Ver.  19.— 'n^at^,  2  Pers.  fem.  Comp.  ii.  20,  33;  iu.  4,  5.  Ewaid,  Hlizia,  B.  Meier,  read  with  the  Cod.  Regiomont. 
1.  nj^Dit'i  which  is  unnecessary.    [Comp.  Geeeh'b  Heb.  Or.  2  86,  b.] 

<  Ver.  24.— D'tyi''!.    On  the  absence  of  the  subject  comp.  Naeoeisb.  Gr.  g  97, 1,  a  Arm,. 

6  Ver.  26.— ISnj  Niph.  from  y£lj.    Comp.  Nah.  i.  6.    LXX. :  iiJ.iTeiTvpi.(TiJi.eyai,  confounded  with  IflSJ,  ix.  9. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  entire  strophe  describes  the  desolation 
of  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  prophet  places  himself  iu  spirit  in 
that  mournful  future,  and  describes  in  the  live- 
liest colors  what  he  hears,  sees  and  feels,  as  one 
who  is  present. 

Ver.  19.  My  boTwels  .  .  .  cry  of  battle. 
LXX.:  TTjv  KOiViav  ^iov  a'XyCi.  So  also  the  authors 
of  the  Syro-Hexapla.  HiTzia  has  "  my  belly." 
The  prophet  in  these  and  the  following  verses 
describes  in  a  most  drastic  style  the  physical 
sensation  which  is  produced  by  the  immediate 
perception  of  the  calamity. — Passages  related  in 
subject  are  Isa.  xvi.  11;  xxi.  2-4;  Jer.  xlviii. 
36. — I  cannot  be  silent  (comp.  Hab.  i.  13  ;  Job 
xli.  4)  expresses  that  the  prophet  would  relieve 
the  inward  pain,  which  he  has  just  described,  by 
speech.  He  does  this  by  enumerating  the  occur- 
rences which  have  so  excited  him. — The  expres- 
sion :  hearest  thou,  my  soul,  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  prophet  heard  it  not  with  the 
outward  but  the  inward  ear. 

Ver.  20.  Blow  upon  blovr  is  reported  .  .  . 
my  tents.  The  exposition,  which,  following  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriao,  takes  X^pJ  for  mpJ  (de- 
struction meets  destruction)  is  not  correct,  be- 
cause the  prophet  in  vers.  20  and  21  mentions 
what  he  hears,  while  in  ver.  23  sqq.  he  relates 
what  he  sees.  If,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the 
prophet  is  here  speaking  of  messages  or  signals, 
which  report  disasters,  we  see  that  the  existence 
of  a  middle  point  is  presupposed,  to  which  these 
reports  of  misfortune  proceed.  We  shall  not 
then  err,  if  we  refer  ver.  20  to  the  laying  waste 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  capital. 

Ver.  21.  How  long  shall  I .  .  .  trumpet. 
DJ  the  signal,  ver.  6.  Although  this  is  seen  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  things  which  the  prophet 
hears  because  it  also  brings  news,  or  a  message. 


Ver.  22.  For  my  people  are  foolish  .  . 
they  understand  not.  This  verse  contains 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  prophet,  how 
long  ?  Still  long,  is  the  answer  of  course,  for 
the  people  are  still  as  they  were.  So  Kimchi. 
— With  Hemist.  2  comp.  ii.  8 ;  Mic.  vii.  3. 

Vers.  28-26.  I  look  at  the  earth  .  .  .  fury 
of  his  anger.  'JTNI  four  times  repeated  shows 
plainly  that  the  prophet  would  here  render  ex- 
pressly prominent  what  he  has  seen,  in  antithe- 
sis to  vers.  19  and  20,  where  he  narrates  what 
he  has  heard.  But  there  is  also  a  climax  in  the 
progress  from  the  one  to  the  other.  While  that 
which  the  prophet  hears  is  only  the  herald  and 
preliminary  stage  of  the  main  catastrophe,  in 
vers.  23-26  he  portrays  the  condition  of  the 
country  after  the  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe. 
In  spirit  he  beholds  in  the  place  of  the  once  so 
fruitful  land  a  dismal  waste,  over  which  the 
heavens  veil  themselves  in  mourning,  and  with 
which  even  lifeless  and  unintelligent  creatures 
sympathize. — Ver.  23,  reminds  us  of  Gen.  i.  2,  14, 
and  therefore  presupposes  the  existence  of  this 
passage.  The  land  has,  as  it  were,  returned  to 
chaos.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  11. — The  fruitful 
field  a  waste  [lit.,  the  Carmel  (he  desert],  a 
free  reminiscence  from  Isa.  xxxii.  15;  xxix.  17. 
That  Carmel  here  denotes  not  the  mountain, 
but  the  fruitful  field  (comp.  ii.  7),  follows  (a) 
from  the  connection,  which  declares  the  desola- 
tion not  of  a  small  strip,  but  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, (6)  from  all  its  cities,  which  evidently 
cannot  be  referred  to  that  single  mountain  but 
only  to  the  whole  land.  The  article  before 
Carmel  and  -waste  has  a  general  significance, 
not  a  waste,  but  the  waste  had  the  fruitful  field 
become,  that  is,  the  genus  Carmel  had  passed 
over  into  the  genus  desert.  Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Or.  2  71,  4. — Before,  etc.  Comp.  xxiii.  9; 
XXV.  37. — On  the  general  subject  compare  Joel 
ii.  10 ;  iv.  16  ;  Nah.  i.  5 ;  Isa.  xiii.  10,  13 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  8. 


3.  77ie  Judgment  is  Irrevocably  Determined,  but  it  aims  not  at  Absolute  Destruction. 

IV.  27-31. 

27  For  thus  hath  Jehovah  spoken : 
The  whole  land  shall  be  waste, 

But  I  will  not  utterly  make  an  end  of  it. 

28  For  this  the  whole  land  keeps  lamenting, 

And  the  heaven  above  wears  the  garment  of  mourning ; 
For  this  namely,  that  I  have  spoken  and  determinedj^ 
And  I  repent  not,  nor  draw  back  from  it. 
i 
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29 


30 


31 


Before  the  tumult  of  the  horsemen  and  archers 

The  whole  city  is  fled, 

They  are  in  their  hiding-places,  up  on  the  rocks ; 

The  whole  city  is  abandoned,  not  an  inhabitant  therein. 

But  thou,  destroyed  one,'  what  art  thou  doing? 

That  thou  clothest  thyself  in  purple, 

That  thou  puttest  on  cloth  of  gold, 

That  thou  rendest  thine  eyes  with  paint  ? 

Id  vain  dost  thou  beautify  thyself; 

Thy  lovers  despise  thee,  they  seek  thy  soul. 

For  I  hear  a  cry  like  that  of  a  parturient,' 

The  call  of  anguish,  like  one  who  bears  for  the  first  time: 

The  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 

Who  panteth  and  spreadeth  forth  her  hands : 

Woe  is  me,  for  my  soul  succumbs*  to  the  murderers! 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  28. — E.  Meiee  reads  TIBT  instead  of  ^nf3T.    But  the  Masoretic  reading  being  the  more  difficult  has  the  preaump. 

tion  of  genuineness. 

2  Ver.  30. — [Notes  translates  correctly  ad  sensum,  "  destined  to  perish." — S.  R.  A.] 

3  Ver.  31.— nVin,  Part.  like  D'pl3  in  Zech.  x.  5,  Q'Dlp  in  2  Ki.  xvi.  7,  etc.    Fueest  s.  v.  VlPl ;  Ewaid,  J  151,  0. 

*  Ver.  31. — [Hendeeson  ;  Mv  soul  fainteth  because  of  murderers;  Notes,  more  freely:  I  am  dying  of  murderers. — 
S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

The  theme  of  this  strophe  is  contained  in  ver. 
27.  This  has  two  parts:  1.  The  destruction  is 
founded  in  an  irrevocable  divine  decree.  This 
is  the  main  point  which  is  expressed  still  more 
emphatically,  vers.  28,  29,  and  in  ver.  30,  etc., 
placed  in  the  light  of  a  contrast  (what  can  Isra- 
el's feeble  attempts  effect  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  counsel?).  2.  The  second  point,  "but  I 
will  not  utterly  make  an  end,"  is  briefly  stated 
and  not  farther  discussed,  but  is  for  this  purpose 
twice  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy, 
V.  10,  18. 

Ver.  27.  For  thus  hath  Jehovah  spoken 
.  .  .  make  an  end  of  it.  The  certainly  of  the 
statement  in  the  previous  strophe  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  has  thus  spoken. — I  V7ill  not 
utterly,  etc.,  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  briefly  stated 
parenthetical  thought,  which  is  only  to  give  a 
correct  limitation  to  the  declaration  of  the  first 
clause.     Comp.  Levit.  xxvi.  44. 

Ver.  28.  For  this  the  whole  land  keeps 
lamenting  .  .  .  draw  back  from  it.  Comp. 
Hos.  iv.  3,  whence  the  words  ^i^T^  7DXr\  are 
taken. — -This  refers  to  the  following  I  have 
spoken.  The  mourning  posture  of  the  earth 
and  heavens  mentioned  in  ver.  23  sqq.  is  here 
designated  as  the  result  of  a  divine  decree.  Not 
by  chance,  nor  by  the  power  of  idols,  did  it  take 
place,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord.  It  should 
moreover  be  remarked  that  this  strophe  forms 
the  transition  to  the  following  section,  in  which 
also  the  cause  of  the  judgment  is  spoken  of,  but 
in  another  sense.  While  here  only  tlie  immediate 
cause,  the  causa  effidens,  of  the  calamity  is  men- 
tioned, the  prophet  in  what  follows  goes  more 
deeply  into  the  matter  and  designates  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  as  the  immediate,  deepest 
provocative  cause. — That  is  a  repetition  of  for 


this.  LXX.,  dtoTi  fAoAf/cra  Kal  oh  iizjavryrjcui, 
iipfirjGQ.  Kal  ovK  aKoarpeTJiu  air'  avryg.  We  must 
first  take  spoken  independently.  Then  the 
external  announcement  which  is  made  to  men 
through  the  prophet,  is  set  over  against  the  in- 
ner cause,  which  has  a  positive  (determined) 
and  a  negative  side  (repent  not).  The  last 
point  ia  designated  also  by  nor  draw  back 
from  it,  in  order  that  the  prophet  may  connect 
tliis  declaration  of  God  with  the  same  made  by 
Israel  (iii.  7  sqq.;  iv.  1). 

Ver.  29.  Before  the  tumult  .  .  .  not  an 
inhabitant  therein.  This  verse  seems  to  in- 
terrupt the  connection.  Yet  it  may  be  justified 
as  a  brief  and  condensed  description  of  the 
calamity  which  has  been  described  at  length  in 
the  previous  strophes,  and  only  hinted  at  in  ver. 
28.  We  might  regard  it  as  the  explanation  of 
from  it,  with  which  ver.  28  closes.  On  the 
neutral  rendering  of  this  Vide  Naegelsb.  Gr., 
I  60,   6  b. — It  is  not  necessary  to   render  (with 

Geaf  and  others)  I'^n-bs  =  raery  city.  It  is, 
as  the  rule  requires,  the  whole  city.  But  the 
prophet  understands  the  whole  city,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  general  fate  of  all  the  cities.  This 
collective  rendering  explains  also  therein  in 
the  plural. —  D'3;;  are  obscure  hiding-places. 
□'33  comp.  Job  xxx.  6. 

Ver.  30.  But  thou,  destroyed  one 
seek  thy  soul,  in©  (comp.  'SjT  '^DJ,  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  2,  inclinatum  aliquid  pedes  mei)  is  to  be 
rendered  as  neuter :  Thou,  as  good  as  destroyed, 
a  thing  devoted  to  destruction.  The  expression 
is  contemptuous.  Vide  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  J  60,  4. 
[Green's  Gr.,  I  275,  5].— It  can  neither  mean : 
if  thou  art  destroyed,  for  then  Israel  can  no  more 
paint;  nor:  if  thou  shalt  be  attacked,  for  the 
word  does  not  mean  to  attack.  (Comp.  THWO, 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  8).     The  prophet  has  in  view  the 
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present  attempts  of  Israel  to  procure  assistance 
by  coquetting  with  foreign  nations  (comp.  ii. 
18,  36,  37),  which  are  foolish  in  opposition  to 
the  decree  of  Jehovah,  solemnly  announced  in 
ver.  28,  according  to  which  Israel  is  already 
destroyed.  —  Thine  eyes  with  paint.  The 
effect  of  paint  is  to  make  the  eyes  look  not  only 
more  fiery,  but  larger.  Comp.  Heezoq's  Real- 
Enc,  Art.  Sehminke.  XIII.  S.  607  [Smith,  Diet. 
II..  657].— 2  Kings  ix.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40. 

Ver.  31.  For  I  hear  a  cry  .  .  .  my  soul 
succumbs  to  the  murderers. — For  refers  to 
seek  thy  soul.  On  this  account  Israel  cries  : 
Wo  is  me,  I  succumb  to  the  murderers.     31  b. — 

n  nS'J?  eonstr.  prsegnans  ;  my  soul  is  weary,  i.  e. 
as  one  who  succumbs  to  murderers.  Comp. 
Nabgblsb.  Or.,  g  112,  7.     [Green,  156,  1]. 

DOCTRINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  10.  It  is  not  here  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration, how  God  may  be  said  to  deceive  men 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  20;  Job  xii.  24;  2  Thess. 
ii.  11),  for  it  was  only  the  opinion  of  the  prophet, 
who  here  interrupts  the  discourse  revealed  to 
him  by  the  expression  of  a  subjective  view,  just 
as  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12,  25,  40,  inserts  his 
view  of  the  Uyog  Kvpiov. 

2.  On  ver.  14.  Aristotle  (De  partibus  animal. 
II.  4)  and  Pliny  [Hist.  nat.  XL  37)  remark  that 
the  heart  aloae  of  all  the  internal  organs  will  not 
bear  any  iajury.  The  latter  says  "solum  cor  vis- 
ceritm  vitiis  non  maceralur,  nee  supplicia  viise  trahit; 
Isesumque  mortem  illico  affert."  The  heart  also  in 
a  spiritual  sense  will  not  bear  the  least  injury, 
as  the  fall  shows.  Yet  though  every  sin  is  a 
death-germ,  a  poison,  yet  all  poison  is  not  equally 
rapid  in  its  effects.  Beknhard  of  Clairvaux  says 
in  his  Sermo  de  iriplici  genere  cog'itaiionum  nostrarum 
(sub  fin.)  as  follows:  "Mc primum  quidem  genus  co- 
gitatiomtm  otiosarum  scil.  ad  rem  non  pertinentiwn 
lutum  est,  sed  lutum  simplex,  id  est  non  inhgerens,  nee 
fcetens,  nisi  forte  diutius  inimoretur  in  nobis,  et  per 
incuriam  ac  negligentiam  noslram  in  alterum  genus 
cogitationum  vertatur,  quod  quotidie  experimur.  Dum 
enim  otiosa  tamquam  minima  spernimus,  ad  turpia 
alque  inhonesta  dilabimur.  Secundum  vera  cogitatio- 
num genus  non  lutum  simplex,  sed  viscosum  ac  limo- 
sum  est.  Nam  tertium  quidem  sic  cavendum  est,  non 
tamquam  lutum  aut  limus,  sed  tamquam  immundissi- 
mum  ac  fcelidissimum  ccenum."  He  explains  what 
he  understands  by  this  tertium  genus  in  the  words : 
^'Dieo  auiem  cogitationes  illas  im,mundas  penitus  et 
fcetidas,  qux  ad  luxuriam,  ad  invidiam  et  vanam 
gloriam  pertinent,  cseteraque  vitia  detestanda." — He 
further  says  of  the  conflicts  with  sinful  thoughts: 
"Quid  ergo  agendum,  cum  limosa  cogitatio  mentem 
subierit  ?  Plane  exclamandum  nobis  est  cum  saneio 
Jacobo  :  Ruben,  primogenito  mens,  non  crescas,  as- 
cendisti  enim  cubile pairis  tui  (Gen.  xlix.  3).  Ruben 
enim  carnalis  atque  aanguinea  hujus  modi  concupis- 
centia  est,  quse  tunc  cubile  nostrum  ascendit,  cum  non 
solum  memoriam  tangil  cogitatione,  sed  et  ipsum  vo- 
luntatis stratum  ingreditur  et  poUuit  prava  cogita- 
tione." Ghisler. 

3.  On  ver.  22.  (They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but 
do  not  understand  well-doing.)  The  Israelites 
«re  here  designated  as  children  of  the  world,  for 


it  is  the  manner  of  the  world  to  be  wise  in  worldly 
matters,  but  foolish  in  spiritual,  as  our  Lord  say* 
(Luke  xvi.  8)  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  own  generation  than  the  children  of  light 
in  theirs,  and  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  14)  says  the  na- 
tural man  perceiveth  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  it  is  foolishness  to  him,  and  he  cannot  know 
it,  for  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned. — The  blind 
man  understands  nothing  about  color.  Every 
one  is  at  home  in  his  own  clement.  But  this  is 
the  gggatest  misery  that  the  world  knows,  that 
man,  the  image  of  God,  is  not  at  home  in  His 
house,  but  in  the  Devil's,  and  that  the  greatest 
labor  the  world  knows,  scarcely  suffices  to  bring 
him  back  into  his  Father's  house. 

4.  On  ver.  27.  How  wonderfully  do  the  anger 
and  love  of  God  here  touch  !  How  proportion- 
ate appear  both  !  How  is  one  the  limit  of  the 
other !  Ood  does  not  so  love  that  He  cannot  be 
angry;  and  He  is  not  so  angry  that  He  cannot 
love.  He  leaves  room  for  His  anger  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  preserved  and  the  sinner  re- 
formed. Thus  His  anger  is  also  guided  by  love, 
yea,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  manifestation  of 
love.  Comp.  Schobeblein,  Grundlehren  des  Heils, 
S.  50,  51.  "Anger  is  the  energy  of  love  towards 
the  sinner,  the  expression,  namely,  pf  its  pain, 
that  he  himself  has  become  untrue  to  his  better 
self,  and  he  who  cannot  be  angry  has  no  hearty 
love  for  this  true  I  of  another.  .  .  .  For  the 
very  reason  th.at  God  in  holy  self-preservation 
places  Himself  in  opposition  to  him,  man  is  not 
really  forsaken  of  God,  but  love  is  still  with  him 
in  the  might  of  its  anger."  Jer.  x.  24  ;  xxx.  11; 
xlvi.  28;  Isai.  xxvii.  8. 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  The  first  eight  verses  of  this  chapter  are  part 
of  the  text  of  the  fifth  homily  of  Origen  (the 
whole  text  is  Jer.  iii.  21 — iv.  8). 

2.  FoRSTER  remarks:  "exversu  31  haberi  po- 
test concio  in  funere  mulieris,  quie  in  partu,  velpost 
partum  obiit." 

3.  True  repentance  is  1.  a  true  return  from 
evil  (not  a  sowing  among  remaining  thorns,  not 
a  merely  external  circumcision,  but  a  circumci- 
sion of  the  heart  and  removal  of  abominations) ; 
2.  a  true  return  to  God  (right  and  holy  swearing, 
as  a  symptom  of  right  and  holy  disposition) ;  3. 
a  source  of  blessing  for  ourselves  and  others 
(thou  shalt  not  be  exiled — the  heathen  shall  be 
blessed  in  thee). 

4.  On  ver.  10.  Warning  against  false  peace. 
This  is  1.  a  lie,  for  men  say  there  is  peace  when 
the  sword  reaches  even  to  the  soul;  2.  a  misfor- 
tune, for  it  will  disappoint  the  heart  of  those  who 
cherish  it. 

5.  On  ver.  22.  Since  Scripture  distinguishes 
a  wisdom  that  is  from  above  from  a  wisdom  that 
is  from  below  (James  iii.  13-18),  the  question 
arises,  wherein  consists  the  difference  between 
the  two  ?  1.  The  wisdom  from  below  is  a  wisdom 
in  evil  doing  (a.  unbelief,  b.  destruction,  a.  of 
self,  /?.  of  others — consequently  absolute  folly); 
Wisdom  from  above  is  wisdom  in  well-doing  (a. 
faith,  b.  observing  God's  word  in  love— soiise- 
quently  blessing). 
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II.  Demonstration  of  the  jastice  of  the  judgments  by  the  enumeration  of  their  causes. 

(Chap.  V.  1-31.) 

The  prophet  enumerates  these  by  first  denouncing  the  universal  corruption,  especially  in  reference  to  the  vmnl 
of  njIDN.  Vers.  1—6  he  shows  that  truth  and  faith  have  entirely  disappeared  from  public  life;  vers. 
7-9  that  njIDX  is  wanting  in  conjugal  relations  ;  vers.  10-18  that  none  of  this  is  any  longer  found 
in  the  sense  of  faith  in  God;  vers.  19-24  he  describes  the  idolatry  resulting  from  unbelief;  vers.  25- 
29  the  deception  and  rude  violence  connected  therewith;  vers.  30,  31  finally  he  comprises  all  in  a 
brief  survey,  in  which  the  main  points  of  this  sad  condition  are  set  forth.  The  section  contains  six 
strophes  of  unequal  length. 

1.  Universal  want  of  truth  and  faith  in  public  life. 

V.  1-6. 

1  Run  through  the  lanes  of  Jerusalem  and  see, 
And  ascertain  and  search  in  her  streets, 
Whether  ye  find  one,  whether  there  be  one, 
Who  doeth  right  and  asketh  after  truth — 
And  I  will  pardon  her. 

2  And  though  they  say  "As  Jehovah  liveth," 
Even  thus  they  swear  falsely. 

3  Jehovah,  thine  eyes,  look  they  not  for  fidelity  ? 
Thou  hast  smitten  them,  but  it  pained  them  not. 

Thou  destroy edst  them, — they  refused  to  receive  correction; 
They  made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock, 
They  refused  to  return. 

4  And  I  said :  These  are  only  the  poor ! 
They  are  stultified  ? 

For  they  know  not  the  way  of  Jehovah, 
The  judgment  of  their  God. 
•    5  I  will  go^  to  the  great  and  speak  with  them, 
For  they  know  the  way  of  Jehovah, 
The  judgment  of  their  God. 
Yet  they  have  broken  the- yoke  among  them, 
They  have  torn  asunder  the  cords. 
6  Therefore  the  lion  from  the  forest  slayeth  them, 
The  wolf  of  the  deserts'  rendeth  them,* 
The  leopard  lurks  by  their  cities ; 
Every  one  who  goes  out  is  torn  in  pieces ; 
For  many  are  their  misdeeds,  great  their  apostasies." 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  4.-l'7Nij  from  hlN  nsed  only  in  Niphal.  Num.  xii.  11 ;  Isai.  xix.  13;  1.  36.    The  meaning  is  to  hetmu  S'ISt 
fools,  to  be  stnltlfled,  to  act  foolishly.  '  v! 

2  Ter.  6.— '^   HdSn,  Comp.  Naegelbb.  Or.  §112,  5  }>. 
»Ve.~.6.-[DEWETTE,IlENDmsoN,NoYES  render:  an  eyening-wolf ;  Blatnet  has :  a  wolf  of  the  plains —S  R  Al 

*  Ver.  e.-D-llEJ^  for  DTO]  (Prov.  xi.  3,  Keri).    Comp.  Ewald,  §251,  c;  Oishausen,  §243,  a.  [Greiih,'  Gr.  §141,  1.]. 
«  Ver.  6.— [Blatnet,  Noyes,  IIenderson  render :  their  apostasies  (rebellions)  are  increased.— S.  R.  A.] 

the  whole  chapter.     For  the  statements  here  of 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  Run  through  the  lanes  ...  I  will 
pardon  her.  This  verse  contains  the  theme  not 
merely  of  this  strophe,  but  in  a  certain  degree  of 


the  universality  of  the  corruption  apply  not  only 
0  the  moral  deficiency  which  is  denounced  in 
this  strophe,  but  to  all  the  sins  of  the  peonle  af- 
terward enumerated.  And  in  the  second  nlaee 
the  lack  of  honesty  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest 
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Run  through,  oomp.  Am.  viii.  12  ;  Zeoh.  U. 
10. — her  streets,  oomp.  Gen.  xviii.  23  sqq. — 
right — truth.  Since  the  prophet  uses  these  two 
words  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  since  in 
ver.  2  the  unreliableness  of  the  oath  sworn  in  Je- 
rusalem forms  the  contrast  to  the  truth  demanded, 
since  further  this  moral  deficiency  is  first  desig- 
nated as  the  most  striking,  manifesting  itself  in 
all  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city,  this  being 
followed  in  the  ensuing  strophes  by  the  more 
special  sins  against  truth,  we  must  understand 
the  former  word  of  "right,  justice"  (comp.  Gen. 
xviii.  19  ;  Exod.  xxiii.  6  ;  Job  viii.  3)  as  the  ba- 
sis of  all  trade  and  intercourse,  the  guarantee  of 
all  security  of  life  and  property,  but  the  latter  as 
"truth  and  faith,"  without  which  no  public  life 
can  exist.  The  asker  after  truth  cannot  be  he, 
who  seeks  it  in  others,  for  why  should  he  in  such 
a  deficiency?  but  one  who  seeks  it  for  its  own 
sake,  that  he  may  have  it  and  practise  it  him- 
self 

Ver.  2.  And  though  they  say  ....  swear 
falsely.  There  may  have  been  many  different 
kinds  of  swearing  inuse(eomp.  Matth.  v.34sqq.). 
The  formula  ^'  'n  was  at  any  rate  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  and  binding.  But  even  the  oath 
thus  made  was  broken. —  p7.  The  passages  which 
are  adduced  for  the  meaning  "nevertheless,  yet" 
(Isai.  vii.  14 ;  x.  24  ;  xxvii.  9)  are  uncertain. 
We  must  therefore  retain  the  original  meaning 
(in  reference  to  such  a  condition,  this  being  the 
ca,se)^even  thus.  The  expression  of  identity  ; — 
an  oath  by  Jehovah  and  a  false  oath  are  with 
them  the  same  thing. 

Ver.  3.  Jehovah,  thine  eyes  .  .  refused  to 
leturn.  The  explanation  of  Hitziq  (are  not 
thine  eyes  true,  reliable,  do  they  not  see  cor- 
rectly? Ps.  xvii.  2)  does  not  suit  the  connection. 
What  ground  would  the  prophet  have  for  op- 
posing such  a  supposition,  as  that  the  Lord 
had  erred?  It  is  evidently  declared  that  the 
Lord  seeks  truth,  in  contrast  with  the  declaration 
in  ver.  ]  that  among  the  Israelites  none  asks  af- 
ter truth.  After  in  ver.  2  he  had  shown  by  a 
striking  example,  to  what  a  degree  truth  and 
faith  were  lacking  in  this  people,  he  shows  in 
ver.  3  how  contrary  this  was  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  For  (a)  the  Lord  seeks  HJIDX,  (as  to  the 
sense  comp.  Ps.  liii.  3 ;  as  to  the  construction 
the  7  here  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  to  be 
supplied,  as  it  frequently  is,  after  such  actual 
verbs,   instead  of    vX,  where  the  idea  not  of 


"into"  but  of  "up  to"  is  to  be  expressed  ;  1 
Sam.  X.  26;  2  Sam.  xix.  9;  Euth  i.  8,  etc.);  (6) 
the  Lord  has  sought  by  severe  and  manifold 
chastisements  to  bring  the  people  to  njTON,  but 
in  vain.  Comp.  ii.  29  sqq.  From  which  it  is 
clear  how  the  Lord  regarded  this  quality.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  this  idea  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  section,  as  its  fundamental  thought,  as 
will  also  be  seen  in  the  ensuing  explanation  of 
the  single  strophes. — In  they  refused  to  re- 
turn we  have  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  en- 
tire discourse  (see  on  iii.  1  sqq.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  said:  these  are  only  the 
poor  .  .  .  the  judgment  of  their  God.  The 
prophet  interrupts  his  address  to  the  people  by 
communicating  an  objection  which  he  him- 
self made  to  the  Lord.  It  is  thus  presupposed 
that  the  prophet  was  not  at  the  moment  of  speak- 
ing first  made  acquainted  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  concerning  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  as  contained  in  vers.  1-3,  but  that  he  was 
previously  aware  of  the  divine  purpose,  so  that 
he  had  time  to  go  and  make  investigations  among 
the  higher  circles  of  the  people,  the  result  of 
which  he  presents  in  ver.  5.  These  are  only 
the  poor;  poor  is  the  subject,  these  is  the 
predicate :  it  is  only  the  poor  to  which  the  pre- 
vious description  applies. 

Ver.  5.  I  ■will  go  to  the  great .  .  torn  asun- 
der the  cords. — With  them.  Comp.  i.  16  ; 
ii.  35 ;  iv.  12.—  Yet  they.  The  particle  ^X 
stands  here  also  in  a  restrictive  sense.  It  is  as 
though  the  prophet  would  say :  I  also  really 
went ;  only  the  success  did  not  meet  my  expec- 
tation, they  had,  etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  20  ;  1 
Sam.  xxix.  9. — The  great  were  the  worst.  They 
had  burst  all  bands  asunder.     Comp.  ii.  20. 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  the  lion  .  .  .  great  their 
apostasies.  The  prophetic  perfect — the  pro- 
phet beholds  the  future  as  though  it  were  j.ast. 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  ^  84,  g. — The  wolf  of 
the  deserts.  There  are  two  explanations  of 
this.  1.  The  Chald.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  after  Hab.  i. 
8;  Zeph.  iii.  3  render  the  evening-wolf  (coll. 
Ps.  civ.  20).  To  this  is  opposed  (a)  the  parallel- 
ism with  from  the  forest,  (S)  the  plural ;  since 
this  never  occurs  elsewhere  as  the  plural  of  3T^, 
nor  is  it  at  all  here  in  place.  Therefore  most 
commentators  take  (2)  r\13l;?  as  the  plural  of 
n31^,  the  steppe,  desert:  the  desert-wolf. — Foi 
many,  comp.  xxx.  13,  14. — On  the  subject- 
matter  comp.  Exod.  xxvi.  22. 


2.  Their  infidelity  in  marriage,  in  marriage  with  Jehovah  as  in  human  marriages. 

V.  7-9. 


What  reason'  have  I  to  pardon'  thee  ? 
Thy  children  leave  me  and  swear  by  that  which  is  no  God. 
And  I  bound  them  in  allegiance," 
But  they  committed  adultery 
And  rushed*  into  the  harlot's  house. 
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8  Fat  stallions/  dissolute  are  they ; 

Every  one  neighs  after  his  neighbour's  wife. 

9  Should  I  not  punish  such  as  these  ?  saith  Jehovah ; 

Or  should  not  my  soul  avenge  itself  on  a  people  like  this  ? 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7.— nitb  'N  can  only  mean  grammatically:  in  reference  to  what?  why?  [Qeeen,  ffr.,  §  76,  2.]  —  HB?  comp. 
Naegelsb.  Or.,  ?  17,  3  ;  J  63,  1  ;  Bwald,  g  326,  u.  Olshausen,  222,  e.  [Green,  g  231,  1  a], 

2  Ver.  7.— niSoN  (fur  which  the  Keri  has  n^DX  as  in  ver.  1)  certainly  did  not,  as  HlTzlo  supposes,  arise  from  n'llD  7, 

but  the  ancient  form  (Rosenm.)  is  retained  as  beiig  the  more  solemn  (Neumann).    Comp.  Olsh.  J  238,  a.  Anm.  [Geeek,  Gr., 
i  125, 1]. 

3  Ver.  7.— DnrX  J?'^iyK1.  Many  Codices  and  Editions,  as  given  by  De  Bossi,  read  y'2Wii-  By  far  the  majority  of  the 
translators  and  commentators  follow  this  reading :  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Jerome,  Theoboret,  Raschi,  KlMcm, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Bugenhagen,  Oecolamp.,  Foestee,  See.  Schmidt,  Muenster,  Grotius.  Venema,  the  English  Bible,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Rosenmueller,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Meier.  The  former  reading  is  adopted,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  Rab- 
bins, only  by  Zwingli,  Cs.  B.  Michaelis,  Gaab  (^earnest petition,  ai^uvare,)  Hitzig  (divine  assistance  in  human  marriage) 
Maurbr,  Neumann  (and  Imade  tkem  swear  ;  ns.iae\y,  falsely ^=3^  judgment  of  obduracy.  Jer.  vi.  9),  Graf.  [Blatnet,  Notes 
and  Henberson  follows  the  former.    Henderson:  though  I  supplied  them  abundantly. — S.  R.  A.] 

4  Ver.  7. — n"lUn''  for  which  the  LXX.  and  Codd.  578,  575  read,  according  to  De  Rossi  01Un\  KareKvovro,  diversa- 

T     :  •  T     ;  ■ 

bantur  is  used  as  in  Mic.  iv.  14  in  the  sense  of :  to  penetrate  sharply,  to  rush  in,  which  comes  easily  from  the  radical  meaning 
incidere.     [Others  render :  gather.] 

6  Ver.  8.— Chethibb  D^JHO,  Keri  Q'JIVD;  the  former  Hoph.  from  [U,  the  latter  Pual  from  U'.     Neither  of  these  roots 

occurs  in  Hebrew.    The  form  of  the  Keri  can  be  brought  only  by  a  wide  and  circuitous  process  to  afford  a  tolerable  meaning : 

II''  is  regarded  as  the  primitive  root  of  UX  (^  weigh,  hence  D^  J7ND) ;  the  Part.  Pual  would  then=weip7i€(? ; — it  is  however 

taken  aB^^provided  with  ponderibus  (strong genitals),  probe  vasati. — It  is  simpler  to  retain  the  Chethibh.  Ui  from  which  ?KQ, 

cibus,  alimenturei  (Gen.  xlv.  23;  1  Chron.  xi.  23)  has  also  in  the  dialects  the  sense  of  nourish  (comp.  Dan.  iv.  9),   D^DID 

D^JT^D  are  therefore  well-nourished,  fat  horses.     The  word  is  perhaps  chosen  in  allusion  to  njlr.    D''3l^D  has  been  va- 

■T  .  ,  T  •    :  - 

riously  explained  (=D''D''2iyD  hy  the  Rabbins;  D^DIi^O,  trahentes,  i.  e.,  genitalia,  emissarii,  by  Jerome,  the  Chald.,  €te.: 

Ewald  reads  D'^Dli'D  which  according  to  the  Arabic  ia  said  to  denote  "  lewd,"  e^c).     The  simplest  derivation  is  that  from 

T^JW  which  indeed  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  but  yet  seems  assured  by  the  dialects  and  by  TM^  in  the  sense  "to  err,  to 

T   T  TT 

rove  "  (ii.  23).    So  most  of  the  recent  commentators. 


EXEGETIOAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

1.  W^hat  reason  . .  into  the  harlot's  bouse. 

This  strophe  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  preceding. 
As  the  beginning  of  the  first  strophe  (ver.  1) 
presupposes  a  request  for  forgiveness,  so  does 
ver.  7.  There  it  was:  when  you  find  one,  who 
asks  after  truth,  I  will  pardon.  Here  it  is  :  How 
can  I  pardon?  Thy  children  haye  forsaken  me. 
There  the  chief  reason  for  not  pardoning  was 
the  lack  of  truth  in  public  life.  Here,  indeed, 
the  word  HJIDX  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  sub- 
stance is  the  same,  only  in  a  different,  more 
restricted  sphere.  The  breach  of  conjugal  fideli- 
ty, first  in  a  theocratic  and  then  in  a  human 
sense,  is  also  a  proof  of  the  lack  of  fidelity.  As 
finally  ver.  6  ends  with  a  threatening  of  punish- 
ment, so  does  ver.  7.  The  three,  7-9,  thus  form  a 
whole,  complete  in  themselves,  a  tableau  after  the 
usual  type  of  the  strophes  of  this  prophet— and 
swore,  etc.,  corresponds  exactly  to  ver.  2.  There 
their  breach  of  fidelity  was  rebuked,  because 
they  swore  faheJy  by  Jehovah,— here,  because 
they  swore  by  those  who  were  no  gods  (comp. 
ii.  11  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  21).— And  I  bound 
them,  etc.  I  believe  that  the  difficulty  in  this 
sentence  is  solved  if  we  transpose  the  paratactic 
mode  of  speech  into  the  syntactic  :  and  although  I 
had  allowed  them  to  swear  (had  bound  them  by 
oath  and  allegiance)  yet  they  committed  adul- 
tery. The  form  of  the  word  does  not  contradict 
this  view,  as  Graf  supposes.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  this  allowing  to  swear  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jehovah-cultus,  effected  by 
Josiah's  reformation.     For  although  that  refor- 


mation, begun  in  the  12th  year  of  Josiah,  and 
ended  in  the  18tb  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3,  8),  as  fre- 
quently remarked,  did  not  result  in  an  honest  re- 
turn, yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jeremiah, 
during  the  period  to  which  this  discourse  cer- 
tainly belongs,  had  to  complain  of  public  idola- 
try. In  saying  "  thy  children  have  forsaken  me 
and  sworn  by  no  gods"  the  prophet  has  in  view 
not  the  events  of  that  period,  but  of  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of  this 
history,  from  the  Exodus  onward,  it  often  enough 
happened  that  the  people  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
were  received  again  by  the  Lord  into  covenant 
with  Him.  Comp.  e.  g.,  the  repeated  aposta- 
sies in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxii.;  Numb,  xxv.), 
and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  in  Arboth  Moab 
(Deut.  xxix.  1);  further,  the  continuance  of  the 
idolatrous  cult,  even  after  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  (he  repetition  of  the  covenant  under 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  13,  sqq).  With  reference  to 
this  and  other  facts  of  the  past  (c.  g.,  1  Sam. 
vii.;  I  Kings  xviii.):  Jeremiah  may  well  say: 
"thy  children  forsook  me  .  .  .  and  I  let  them 
swear,  and  they  committed  adultery,"  etc.,  which 
according  to  our  syntactic  mode  of  expression  is 
equivalent  to  :  "although  after  their  apostasy, 
to  guard  against  another,  I  bound  them  by  oath 
.and  allegiance,  yet  still  again  they  committed 
adultery."  Comp.  on  this  paratactic  mode  of 
expression  the  remarks  on  iii.  8  and  Naeqelsbach 
Gr.  §  111,  1,  Anm.  This  explanation  combines 
these  advantages,  that  (a)  it  is  supported  by 
the  more  difihcult  and  critically,  more  secure 
reading,— (6)  it  agrees  with  the  grammar,  and 
(c)  with  the  connection.  For  in  the  latter  re- 
spect it  is  clear  that  the  prophet  very  suitably 
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opposes  the  idol-oaths  to  the  Jehovah-oath,  and 
thus  develops  a  chain  of  proofs  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people, 
which  place  the  latter  in  the  clearest  light. — 
Rush  into  the  harlot's  house.  That  these 
woi-ds  have  a  double  sense,  passing  imperceptibly 
from  the  religious  to  the  physical  sphere  of 
thought,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  what 
precedes  and  follows.  The  justification  of  this 
mode  of  expression  is  found  in  the  well  known 
mingling  of  unchastity  with  the  idolatrous  na- 


ture-worship. Comp.  Hebzoq,  Real-Bnc,  Artt. 
Aslarte  and  Baal  [Smith,  Diet.  1.,  123,  146]. — 
The  harlot's  houses  are  accordingly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively yet  preferentially  the  idol-temples,  to 
far  as  these  were  at  the  same  time  places  of 
spiritual  and  carnal  adultery.  Comp.  Herzou 
I.  199. 

Ver.  9.  Should  I  not  punish  .  .  .  such  a 
people  as  this.  This  verse  is  repeated,  ver. 
29  and  ch.  ix.  8.  As  already  remarked,  its  con- 
tents denote  the  conclusion  of  a  strophe. 


8.  The  Treachery  of  Unbelief. 
V.  10-18. 

10  Scale  her  -walls'  and  destroy, 

But  make  not  utterly  an  end  of  her  ! 

Hew  off  her  branches, 

For  they  are  not  Jehovah's. 

11  For  they  have  been  faithless  towards  me, 

House  of  Israel  and  house  of  Judah,  saith  Jehovah. 

12  They  have  denied  Jehovah,  and  said : 

"  He  is  not — and  calamity  will  not  come  upon  us ; 
Nor  sword  and  famine  shall  we  behold. 

13  And  the  prophets  are  become  wind 
And  the  word  is  not  in  them  : 

So  will  it  happen  to  them."' 

14  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts: 
Because  ye  speak  this  word, 

Behold,  I  make  my  word  fire  in  thy  mouth, 
And  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them. 

15  Behold,  I  bring  upon  you  a  people  from  afar, 

0  house  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah. 

A  mighty  nation  it  is,  an  ancient  nation  it  is, 
A  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not. 
And  understandest  not  what  it  speaketh. 

16  Its  quiver  is  like  an  open  sepulchre, — 
They  are  all  heroes — 

17  And  it  devours  thy  harvest  and  thy  bread. 
They  devour  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters, — 
It  devours  thy  sheep  and  thy  cattle ; 

It  devours  thy  vine  and  thy  fig-tree, — 

It  destroys  thy  fortified  cities, 

In  which  thou  trustest,  with  the  sword. 

18  But  even  in  these  days,  saith  Jehovah, 

1  will  not  make  an  utter  end  of  you. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  10.— n'nE'  (not  to  be  confounded  with  nilt^,  vimes,  Ezek.  xxvii.  25)  occurs  here  only.  iSjI?.  denotes  the  ide» 
of  "  walla  "  in  general,  as  in  Hemistich  2,  of  the  walls  of  a  vineyard  (comp,  Isai.  v.).  A  wall  is  elsewhere  ^rj  PI-  nn^j;, 
whichmoreoveroccursonlyinJobxxiv.il.  ThePlural  nnty  is  formed  like  D'p^from  UV,  D't^XT  fro™  t^XI.  D'^;^ 
from  yj;  (comp.  Olsh.  §  161,  Anm.)  nbj;  with  3  is  not,  Is  Hitzig  asserts,  to  mount  on  something.  The  idea  of  the 
preposition  is  most  variously  modified  by  the  connection,  so  that  it  denotes  into  (1  Kings  xii.  18 ;  2  Kings  xix.  28 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  18);  up<m  (Deut.  v.  5)  through,  over  (Ezek.  xiii.  6)  etc.  To  read  with  E.  Meier  H'J^ni^  is  therefore  unnecessary 
and  already  forbidden  by  nj7. 
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2  Ver,  13,-r"  This  sentence  is  left  out  in  the  LXX.  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  but  retained  by  the  Viilg. :  Bee  ergo  Kt- 

—    "- '- " This  meaning  the  original  will  hardly  bear.     The  reference  seems 

■     Note  by  Eng.  Ed.  of  Caltin.— S.  E.  A.] 


nient  ilUs — These  things  shall  therefore  come  to  them. 

to  be  to  the  prophet's  becoming  wind,  being  so  proved  by  the  event. 


EXEGETICAl    AND   CRITICAL. 

That  these  verses  form  a  strophe  is  seen  not 
only  from  the  unity  of  the  contents,  but  also  from 
the  concordance  of  the  commencement  and  the 
close.  The  whole  strophe  is  only  a,  picture  in 
detail  of  the  brief  sketch  in  ver.  10a,  "de- 
stroy, but  not  utterly." — It  is  further  evident 
that  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  strophe  de- 
pends on  ver.  1 ;  that  the  people  are  wanting  in 
njinx  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  deny  Je- 
hovah, and  consequently  do  not  believe  the  word 
of  His  prophets. 

Ver.  10.  Scale  her  walls  .  .  for  they  are 
not  Jehovah's.  The  image  of  a  vine  in  an  un- 
walled  vineyard  suggests  the  expression. — The 
phrase  for  they  are  not  Jehovah's  involves 
the  idea  of  depravation.   Comp.  ii.  21. 

Ver.  11.  For  they  have  been  faithless 
tOTivard  me  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  The  threat- 
ening of  punishment  repeated  in  a  new  form  fol- 
lows the  fundamental  declaration  "  Israel  has 
been  faithless  towards  the  Lord."  The  prophet 
says  this  of  both  kingdoms,  though  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  no  longer  in  existence.  We  see 
that  he  still  has  always  in  view  the  entire  past 
history  of  the  people.  Comp.  the  remarks  on 
JT'^iyXl  at  ver.  7. — Faithless  (comp.  iii.  7  sqq.) 
is  evidently  in  antithesis  to  truth,  vers.  1  and  3. 
It  is  a  word  of  general  signification,  and  would 
not  in  itself  afford  a  new,  specifiG  element.  It  is 
therefore  more  particularly  defined  in  what  fol- 
lows. 

Ver.  12.  They  have  denied  Jehovah  .  .  . 
shall  Tve  behold.  It  is  here  declared  that  they 
injured  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  by  their 
faithlessness,  that  they  virtually  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  Jehovah. — have  denied,  Josh.  xxiv. 
27 ;  laai.  lix.  13.  Comp.  Prov.  xxx.  9.  The 
sense  of  this  is  explained  unmistakably  by  He 
is  not.  If  Jehovah  is  not,  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  a  judgment  to  be  effected  by  Him. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  prophets  ...  so  V7ill  it 
happen  to  them.  It  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  Jehovah's  non-existence  that  the  word 
prophesied  in  His  name  is  regarded  as  nothing, 
or  as  wind.  When  it  is  said,  the  prophets  are  be- 
come wind,  the  reference  is  of  course  not  to  their 
persons,  but  only  to  their  prophetic  ministry ; 
qua  prophets  they  will  prove  to  be  mere  wind- 
bags. 13'nn  might  certainly  be  rendered  as  a 
finite  verb  (comp.  Hos.  i.  2)  and  the  article  with 
the  signification  of  Nota  relationis  (Gen.  xxi.  8  ; 
Isai.  Ivi.  3;  Josh.  x.  24;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  28; 
xxix.  17;  EwALD,  §  331  b ;  Naeoelsb.  Gt.,  J  71, 
5,  Anm.  3).  [Gbeen's  Or.  g  245,  5  6.]  The 
sense  would  then  be :  he  who  speaks  is  not 
in  them,  that  is,  what  they  say,  they  say  en- 
tirely of  themselves.  But  13'7  might  also  be 
a  nominal  form  [ad  f.  np3)  although  this  does 
not  occur  elsewhere.  [Vid.  Fuerst,  s.  v.). 
The  meaning  would  then  be:  the  speaker,  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  The  LXX.:  16yo^  KvpLov.  Both  are 
grammatically  possible,  the  sense  in  both  cases 


being  the  same. — So  will  it  happen  to  them. 

As  they  threaten  us,  so  may  it  happen  to  them- 
selves ;  let  their  empty  threatening  fall  back  upon 
themselves. 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  . 
and  it  shall  devour  them.  Provoked  by  the 
bold  declaration  of  unbelief  in  the  word  of  the 
prophet,  vers.  12,  13,  the  Lord  here  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  an  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  denunciatory  prophecy,  which  from  i.  13  on- 
wards forms  the  focus  of  his  prophetic  announce- 
ment for  the  proximate  future.  Because  Israel 
will  not  believe  the  word  of  the  prophet,  this 
word  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  highest  energy 
of  a  real  active  force.  Comp.  i.  9,  10. — The  sud- 
den change  of  person  in  in  thy  mouth  should 
not  offend.  Comp.  ver.  19,  and  Naegelsb.  Or., 
I  101,  2  Anm. 

Vers.  15-17.  Behold  I  bring  upon  yon  .  . 
■with  the  sword.  This  passage  has  its  root  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  49  sqq.  Comp.  Isai.  v.  26;  Hab.  i. 
6  ;  Am.  vi.  14  ;  Vid.  Kuepee.,  S.  12,  etc. — from 
afar.  Comp.  iv.  16. — House  of  Israel  is  here 
used  as  a  common  name,  ii.  26;  iii.  20,  21,  23; 
iv.  1,  etc. — The  prophet  heaps  all  the  predicates 
on  the  people  appointed  to  inflict  the  punishment 
which  might  cause  them  to  appear  terrible  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Israelites;  they  are  coming 
from  a  distance,  all  sympathetic  disposition  to 
spare  is  therefore  distant  from  their  hearts ;  they 
are  an  ancient  people  (fn'N  of  streams  =  un- 
conquerable, ever-flowing,  Deut.  xxi.  4 ;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  15, — of  rocks,  mountains,  mountain-fast- 
nesses =  firmly  founded,  immovable,  Numb, 
xxiv.   21;   Mic.  vi.  2;   Jer.  xlix.   19— designates 

firmly-rooted,  impregnable  power; — dSij?D  "ij 
designates  ancient  nobility  and  the  hard- 
hearted and  ruthless  pride  called  forth  by  it) ; 
further,  they  speak  a  foreign,  unintelligible 
language  (from  Deut.  xxviii.  49):  their  quiver 
is  on  account  of  its  form  compared  with  an 
open  grave  —  that  the  quiver  has  not  a  recep- 
tive but  an  aggressive  relation  may  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  poet. — All  the  necessaries 
of  life  will  be  devoured  by  the  enemy  (the  de- 
vouring of  the  children  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
reminiscence  of  Deut.  xxviii.  63,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  that  the  Israelites  will  devour  the 
flesh  of  their  own  children.  Comp.  Kuepeb,,  S. 
12,  18; — moreover  the  prophet  may  have  taken 

^OX  in  the  more  general  sense,  (comp.  i.  25) ; 

the  fortified  cities,  in  which  Israel  trusted  (Deut. 
xxviii.  62)  shall  be  destroyed  (Mai.  i.  4)  with  the 
power  of  the  sword  [sword  as  in  the  phrase  "fire 
and  sword"  being  employed  for  warlike  imple- 
ments generally,  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  6).— What  peo- 
ple It  IS  which  is  called  to  accomplish  this,  the 
prophet  13  not  yet  aware.  Comp.  the  remarks 
above  on  i.  13  sqq.  If  he  had  known  the  name  of 
the  people,  why  should  he  not  have  mentioned 
It .'  To  think  of  the  Scythians  because  they  once 
made  an  incursion  through  Palestine,  and  because 
there  is  a  Scythopolis  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  XIV.  S.  170)  is  ab- 
surd.    We  can  at  most  suppose  that  the  prophet 


CHAP.  V.  19-24. 


borrowed  from  the  Scythian  invasion  some  tints 
for  the  coloring  of  his  picture.  Moreover  the 
whoie  description  applies  also  to  the  Babylonians. 
These  especially,  according  to  Gen.  x.  and  xi., 
might  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  people,  even  if 
we  assume  from  Isai.  xxiii.  13  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  a  younger  branch  grafted  into  the  old  stock. 
[Henderson  : — "  The  antiquity  ascribed  to  the 
invaders  has  special  respect  to  the  Chaldeans,  a 
nation  originally  inhabiting  the  Carduchian 
mountains  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mesopota- 
mia, but  who  had  immigrated  into  the  Babylonian 
territory,  where  they  had  a  settlement  allotted 
them  ;  and  being,  like  all  mountaineers,  distin- 
guished for  their  bravery,  doubtless  composed 
the  most  formidable  part  of  the  invading  army. 
See  my  comment  on  Isai.  xxiii.  13.  From  its 
being  affirmed  that  the  Jews  would  not  under- 


stand the  language  of  this  people,  it  follows  that 
after  they  left  their  original  abodes,  they  must 
have  retained  their  native  tongue,  which  was  in 
all  probability  the  mother  of  the  present  Kur- 
dish,— a  language  totally  different  from  any  of 
Semitic  origin,  but  showing  much  affinity  with 
the  ancient  Persic." — S.  E.  A.] 

Ver.  18.  But  even  in  those  days ...  an  ut- 
ter end  of  you.  Comp.  iv.  27  and  ver.  10,  and  the 
remarks  on  the  latter  passage. — Make  an  end 
is  decidedly  connected  with  the  accusative.  Nab. 
i.  8;  Neh.  ix.  31  ; — with  3  .Ter.  xxx.  11;  xlvi. 
28 — decidedly  with  nN="with"  in  this  pas- 
sage ; — when  it  occurs  elsewhere:  Jer.  xxx.  11 ; 
xlvi.  28  ;  Ezek.  xi.  13  ;  xx.  17 ;  Zeph.  i.  18  ; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  HK  is  a  Nota  Accua.  or  a 
preposition. 


4.  Infidelity  from  blindness  of  heart  and  ingratitude. 
V.  19-24. 


19  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  say : 

For  what  cause  doth  Jehovah  our  God  all  these  things  to  us  ? — 
So  shalt  thou  say  to  them  : 

As  ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your  land, 
So  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  yours. 

20  Announce  it  in  the  house  of  Jacob, 
And  publish  it  in  Judah  : 

21  Now  hear  it,  ye  people,  foolish  and  without  understanding, 
Who  have  eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not! 

22  Will  ye  still  not  fear  me  ?  saith  Jehovah, 
Or  will  ye  not  tremble  before  me. 

Who  have  placed  the  sand  for  a  boundary  to  the  sea, 
As  an  everlasting  barrier,  which  it  will  not  pass  ? 
And  though  they  rage,  they  can  do  nothing, — 
And  though  they  roar,  its  waves,  they  come  not  over  it ! 

23  But  this  people  have  an  apostate  and  rebellious  heart ; 
They  have  revolted  and  are  gone. 

24  And  say  not  in  their  hearts : 
We  will  fear  Jehovah,  our  God, 

Who  giveth  rain,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  in  its  season, 
Who  secureth  to  us  the  weeks  as  harvest-tide. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

The  main  object  of  this  section  (chap,  v.)  is  to 
present  before  tlie  people  the  causes  of  this  puni- 
tive judgment,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  strophe.  For  the  question  (ver. 
19):  Why  doth  the  Lord  all  this  to  us?  would 
then  refer  to  the  whole,  if  vers.  14  to  17  did  not 
present  the  principal  otjjeot  in  the  prophetic  per- 
spective. This  question  is  therefore  only  a  turn, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
section  from  another  side.  As,  however,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  1-3,  the  lack  of  HJIDX  is  the  chief 


cause  of  the  judgment,  so  also  in  this  strophe 
it  is  only  a  new  species  of  this  which  is  adduced: 
apostasy  to  the  idols  in  consequence  of  mad 
blindness,  which  recognizes  not  Jehovah  as  the 
Almighty  Creator,  and  hence  denies  Him  the 
thanks  which  are  due  to  Him  as  the  Author  of 
the  most  precious  gifts  of  nature.  The  strophe 
falls  into  two  parts:  1.  Cause  of  the  punitive 
judgment,  vec  19  (forsaking  of  Jehovah  and 
idolatry) ;  2.  Cause  of  this  forsaking  a  double 
one:  (a)  being  without  heart  (vers.  20-22) ;  (b) 
an  apostate  and  rebellious  heart  (vers.  23  and 
24). 
Ver.  19.   And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  .  . 


74 


THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


that   is   not   yours. — On  the   change    of   the 
person  (nONn — /TIDNl)  vide  supra,  on  ver.  14. 

Vers.  20  and  21.  Announce  it  in  the  house 
of  Jacob  .  .  .  ears  and  hear  not. — House  of 
Jacob  frequently  designates  the  whole  people 
[e.g.,  in  Numb,  xxiii.  7;  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  Jer. 
X.  25;  Am.  vi.  7),  but  here,  as  elsewhere  (e. 
g.  Isai.  ix.  7;  xvii.  4;  Mic.  i.  5),  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis  to 
Judah,  partly  on  account  of  vers.  11  and  15. 
This  in  reality  exists  no  longer  as  such,  but 
ideally  it  is  still  ever  present  to  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet,  and  indeed  with  the  more  justice  since 
its  constituent  parts  were  still  in  existence,  though 
as  membra  disjecta.  Observe  that  in  chap.  iii. 
Jeremiah  sharply  and  emphatically  distinguishes 
Israel  and  Judah,  because  he  is  speaking  of  the 
past  and  the  distant  future ;  in  ch.  iv.  he  uses  in 
ver.  1  the  conjoint  appellation,  but  in  what  fol- 
lows, having  the  present  in  view  he  turns  to  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem  only  (vers.  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11, 
14,  16,  31)  ;  in  ch.  v.  he  still  addresses  Jerusalem 
in  ver.  1,  but  in  what  follows  (vers.  11,  15)  the 
entirety  of  the  people  is  more  prominent  in  his 
mind,  quite  naturally,  since  he  has  to  present  the 
causes  of  the  judgment  predicted  by  him,  which 
carry  him  back  into  the  remote  past.  He  could 
not  then  possibly  restrict  what  he  says  in  ver.  21 
sqq.  to  Judah,  for  it  all  applies  with  equal  force 
to  Israel. — Foolish  and  without  under- 
standing. Comp.  iv.  23  ;  Hos.  vii.  11.  Have 
eyes,  etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xxix.  3  ;  Isai.  vi.  9,  10; 
Ezek.  xii.  2.  The  apostasy  of  the  people  is  here 
explained  by  their  spiritual  blindness  and  dulness 
generally,  and  this  appears  to  have  come  upon 
them,  because  notwithstanding  the  grand  dis- 
plays of  His  power  they  had  witnessed,  they 
feared  not  the  Lord. 

Ver.  22.  Will  ye  still  not  fear  me  .  .  .  they 
come  not  over  it.  From  the  connection  the 
prophet  cannot  intend  an  exhortation,  but  only 
the  confirmation  of  a  fact.  It  is  thus  not  so  much  : 
Will  ye  not  fear  me  then?  as  :  Ye  fear  me  not  there- 
fore.— The  wide  ocean  with  the  immense  body  of 
its  waves  is  an  emblem  of  the  wildest  and  most 
irresistible  force  of  nature.  And  yet  the  Lord  is 
strong  enough  to  control  this  violence.  Comp. 
Job  xxxviii.  8-11 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  7  ;  Prov.  viii.  29. 
[The  sea  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  world,  and  its 
waves  of  the  turbulence  of  the  nations,  which  are 
yet  under  divine  control.  Comp.  Ps.  xciii.  3,  4. 
Henostenbekg  on  John  vi.  10-21. — S.  R.  A.] — 
They  rage,  comp.  xlvi.  7,  8;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8; 
Ps.  xviii.  8;  subject — itswaves. — Can  do  no- 
thing. Comp.  iii.  5;  xx.  11 ;  Isai.  xvi.  12  ;  Job 
xxxi.  23 


Ver.  23.  But  this  people  ...  are  gone. 

How  can  a  people  be  impelled  by  the  greatness 
of  God's  works  to  fear  Him,  who  are  not  moved 
to  such  fear  by  His  goodness?  He  whom  the 
love  of  God  wins  not,  is  not  won  by  His  omnipo- 
tence, for  the  former  is  the  stronger.  The  con- 
nection is  therefore  this,  that  vers.  23  and  24  in- 
troduce a  new  element  of  their  unfaithful  dispo- 
sition, which  has  at  the  same  time  a  causal  re- 
lation to  that  which  was  previously  mentioned  in 

vers.  21,  22.  The  Vau  in  D^n  is  adversative:  I 
ask.  Will  ye  still  not  fear?  but  to  this  question  I 
can  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer,  because  this 
people  is  both  apostate  and  rebellious. — 
These  last  named  predicates  are  stronger  than 
those  in  ver.  21,  for  those  were  negative,  while 
these  are  positive.  They  are  not  only  insensible 
and  dull,  but  positively  hostile.  They  can  not — 
and  what  is  worse— they  will  not.  There  is  no 
occasion  in  the  text  to  take  and  are  gone  as 
forming  a  climax  (comp.  Judges  iv.  24;  Gen.  iii. 
8).  It  rather  corresponds  to  have  revolted  as 
its  positive  side:  they  break  loose  from  the  Lord 
and  go  away  into  the  unmeasured  distance,  whi- 
thersoever their  heart  impels  them. 

Ver.  24.  And  say  not  in  their  hearts  ...  as 
harvest-tide. — We  -will  fear  [Let  us  fear — 
Hendeeson]  corresponds  to  the  not  fear  me, 
ver.  22  :  neither  the  grandeur  nor  the  kindness 
of  God's  works  move  them  to  fear  Jehovah. — The 
rain  is  an  emblem  of  blessing.  Comp.  iii.  3. — ■ 
DE^J  is  the  general  term,  as  we  may  perceive  from 
Lev.  xxvi.  4  (Dri;;^  D^'Dtyj  'ririjl).  The  double 
Vau  before  Hir  (early  rain,  October  to  Decem- 
ber) and  tyTpTO  (the  latter  rain,  in  the  spring, 
before  the  harvest)  is  disjunctive=e( — et.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Or.  1 110,  3.  The  Masoretes,  not 
understanding  this,  would  strike  out  the  first 
Vau,  but  unnecessarily. —  Secureth.  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  year  depends  on  the  regularity  of 
the  rainy  seasons.  Comp.  Deut.  xi.  14  ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  17,  18:  Raumer,  Palast.  4  Aujl.  S.  90— [  Vid. 
LiaHTFOOT,  XII.  p.  71]. — The  vreeks  as  har- 
vest-tide are  the  seven  weeks  of  harvest  from 
Easter  to  Whitsuntide  [Passover  to  Pentecost] 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22;  Numb,  xxviii.  26; 
Deut.  xvi.  9,  10,  16).  They  are  called  thus  be- 
cause the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  (princi- 
pal) harvest  was  determined  by  the  two  festivals 
as    by    fixed    boundary-lines.       The    I'Sp  npn 

(harvest-tide)  correspond  to  the  th'ty'p'H 
Cevetlastiug  barrier),  ver.  22. 


5.  Infidelity  as  deceit  and  violence. 
V.  25-29. 

25  Your  transgressions  hindered  such  things, 
Your  sins  withheld  the  good  from  you. 

26  For  godless  [men]  are  found  among  my  people ; 
They  lurk,  like  fowlers  crouch ; 


CHAP.  V.  30-31. 
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They  set  traps,  they  catch  men. 

27  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds 

So  are  their  houses  full  of  unrighteous  wealth. 
Therefrom  they  are  become  great  and  rich. 

28  They  are  fat,  they  shine,  they  overflow  with  iniquities : 

In  justice  they  settle  not  the  affairs  of  the  orphan,  and  prosecute  them; 
And  the  rights  of  the  poor  they  procure  not. 

29  Should  I  not  punish  such,  saith  Jehovah, 

Should  not  my  soul  avenge  itself  on  a  nation  like  this  ? 


EXEGETICAIi  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  25  is  closely  connected  with  the  previous 
strophe,  but  in  such  wise  that  it  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  it,  but  conducts  to  a  new  passage. 
It  involves  in  a  certain  measure  a  contradiction 
to  the  preceding.  While  in  ver.  24  it  was  de- 
clared :  they  say  not,  let  us  fear  the  Lord,  who 
gives  us  rain,  etc.,  it  is  here  said  that  Jehovah 
had  not  given  them  rain  because  of  the  sins  of  the 
people.  And  these  sins  are  now  so  specified  in 
what  follows,  that  we  see  the  prophet  would  con- 
firm by  new  facts  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
section  that  HJIDS  has  departed  from  Israel. 
Moreover  the  end  here  reverts  to  the  beginning. 
For  when  he  here  speaks  of  the  ruling  of  the 
no^p,  and  of  the  unrighteousness  of  those  in 
power  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  "  any  one 
doing  right  or  seeking  truth,"  in  ver.  1,  is  ho- 
vering before  his  mind.  Ver.  29  shows  by  its 
identity  with  ver.  9,  that  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  strophe,  and  thus  in  its  structure  this  strophe 
entirely  resembles  that  in  vers.  7-9,  which  like- 
wise begins  and  ends  with  a  reference  to  the  di- 
vine judgment. 

Ver.  2-5.  Your  transgressions  .  .  .  from 
you.  Comp.  iii.  3;  iv.  18.  When  the  prophet 
here,  as  in  iii.  3,  refers  to  the  withholding  of  the 
rain  as  past,  he  certainly  had  definite  facts  in 
view  [e.  g.,  1  Kings  xvii. ;  Am.  iv.  sqq.)  and 
would  intimate  that  the  Lord  not  merely  will 
punish,  but  already  has  punished,  by  which  a 
guarantee  is  afforded  of  the  infliction  of  the  ex- 
pected judgment. 

Ver.  26.  For  godless  men  are  found  .  .  . 


they  catch  men.  lit?'  is  to  be  regarded  al 
impersonal :  it  is  lurked.  Comp.  Naegeisb.  Gr., 
§  101,  2.— D''iffl|T -jK/D.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr., 
§  95,  2.  [Green's  Gr.,  §  139,  2.— S.  R.  A.] 
(naiD  13j?3  Prov.  X.  25).—  n'niyD,  destroyer  ge- 
nerally (Exod.  xii.  13;  Ezek.  xxi.  86),  here  spe- 
cially, on  account  of  D'XPI,  destructive  snares. 

Ver.  27.  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds  .  .  .  be- 
come great  and  rich.     HOip  is  evidently  the 

antithesis    of    nj^OX.     At   the    same    time    the 
T     v: 

word  is  to  be  taken  as  abstr.  pro  concr.^res  fraude 
partse,  a,3  7DJ?  Ps.  cv.  4;  Eccles.  ii.  19;  comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  59,  1.  From  riches  gained  by 
deceit  is  developed  violent  injustice. 

Vers.  28  and  29.  They  are  fat  .  .  .  nation 
like  this.  Being  fat  is  not  all :  luxury  pro- 
duces lust,  it  runs  over  like  a  seething  pot,  and 
that  with  iniquities  [matters  of  wickedness : 
Henderson]  (i'"'~'^?jl  involving  the  ideas  of  res 
and  verbum)  which  are  afterwards  enumerated. 
lOJ^  is  construed  as  a  verb   of  fulness  with  the 

accusative,  like  ^J'^,  Joel  iv.  18.  Comp.  Nae- 
gelsb. Gr.,  I  69,  2,  a.  —  They  settle  not. 
Comp.  Ps.  X.  18;  xliii.  2;  Gen.  xxx.  5;  Jer. 
xxii.  16. — and  prosecute  them,  might  certain- 
ly be  rendered  grammatically^Mai  they  prosper 
[Henderson].  But  then  the  plural  is  strange 
and- the  sense  is  flat.  Therefore  it  is  better  to 
regard  it  as  the  positive  side  of  settle  not  = 
and  they  carry  them  through. — Ver.  29,  comp. 
ver.  9. 


6.  Comprehensive  conclusion. 
V.  30,  31. 

30  Fear  and  horror  have  happened  in  the  land  ; 

31  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely. 
And  the  priests  rule  by  their  hand,' 
And  my  people  love  to  have  it  so : 

But  what  will  they  do  when  the  end  of  the  song  comes? 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  31. — ["  The  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  have  'And  the  priests  have  applauded  with  their  own  hands,'  and  the  Targun 
^And  the  priests  have  blessed  their  hands.'  Both  mean  the  same  thing  [?]  though  the  words  are  different ;  and  Blayney  [and 
Boothroyd]  gives  the  same  meaning.  'And  the  priests  have  concurred  with  them.'  Horslet  says  the  words  literiilly  are 
'  And  the  priests  go  down  according  to  their  bands  ;'  that  is,  he  adds,  '  the  priests  go  which  way  their  hands  permit,  i.  e., 
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the  priests  are  directed  by  tliem.'— When  followed  by  J^  as  here,  the  preposition  never  means  according  to,  ob  Horslei 
renders  it,  but  ever,  upon,  toward  or  against,  and  mostly  '  upon.'  See  Ex.  ix.  9 ;  Numb.  iv.  9  ;  Ps.  vii.  10  ;  Ixxii.  6.  There- 
fore the  literal  rendering  is  this.  'And  the  priests  have  descended  upon  their  hands.'  An  idiomatic  expression,  which 
Hecins  to  mean,  that  the  priests  assisted  the  prophets,  according  to  what  is  expressed  by  the  Targum,  elc.  Note  by  Eng.  ed. 
of  C41VIN,  I.  p.  309.— S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAIi  AND   CRITICAL. 

These  verses  express  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation instituted  by  the  prophet  into  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  viz.,  that  it  was  horribly 
bad  in  all  ranks  of  life.  While  ver.  30  has  re- 
ference to  the  entire  section,  ver.  31  refers  espe- 
cially to  vers.  4  and  6. 

Ver.  30.  Fear  ...  in  the  laud. — Fear.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  37;  2  Kings  xxii.  19;  Jer.  xix.  8; 
XXV.  9,  etc. — horror,  a,  horrible  thing,  xxiii.  14. 
Comp.  xviii.  13;   Hos.  vi.  10. 

Ver.  31.  The  prophets  .  .  .  -when  the  end 
of  the  song  comes.  The  prophets  are  first 
mentioned  as  the  medium  of  all  knowledge  which 
determines  to  action.  Comp.  xx.  6 ;  xxix.  9. 
The  priests  ought  to  have  been  a  corrective  to 
the  misleading  of  the  prophets,  comp.  Mai.  ii.  7; 
Ezek.  vii.  26.  Instead  of  this  they  made  profit 
by  them. — y~l}>  or  ''■|''"7J?  apart  from  its  local 
signification,  isa  priestly  terminus  technicus,  which 
means  ad  latus  =  under  inspection,  by  appoint- 
ment (1  Chron.  vi.  16;  xxv.  2,  3,  6  ;  2  Chrou. 
xvii.  15,  17;  xxiii.  18;  xxix.  27;  Ezr.  iii.  10). 
So  here.  For  an  instance  of  such  corrupting  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  prophets  on  the  priests, 
see  Jer.  xxix.  24-32. — The  corruption  of  the 
priests  and  prophets  should  in  the  last  instance 
be  rebuked  by  the  sound  sense  of  the  people. 
But  no.  The  people  love  to  have  it  so.  They  do 
not  cause  a  reaction  but  co-operate. — When 
the  end  of  the  song  comes,  or  in  reference 
to  its  end.  The  fein.  sufF.  must  be  regarded  as 
mental  (ver.  20,  comp.  Naegelsb.  (Jr.,  |  60,  6  b) 
and  to  be  referred  in  general  to  the  totality  of  the 
condition  described  by  the  prophet.  The  sense 
is  :  What  will  you  do  when  the  present  condition 
enters  upon  its  last  stage  of  development,  or  as 
we  say,  when  the  end  of  the  song  comes  1  Comp. 
Isai.  X.  3;  Hos.  ix.  5.  [Liohtfoot,  XII.  p.  550. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  "The  wicked  world  has  in  the 
pious  and  believing  a  noble  treasure  and  defence" 
(Gen.  xviii.  32);  Lange. — Even  Zoar  is  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  Lot,  (Gen.  xix.  20sqq.) — 
Comp.  Isai.  xxxvii.  35. — Giiislerus  reminds  us 
of  a  story  which  Pliny  relates  (vol.  xxxv.  cap. 
10)  of  King  Demetrius,  who  retired  from  the  city 
of  Rhodium,  because  he  could  not  take  it  on  its 
only  accessible  side  without  destroying  some  ce- 
lebrated paintings  of  Protogenes. 

2.  ZiNZESDORP  here  relates  {S.  198)  a  story 
of  M.  Joh.  Christoph  Schwedler,  ob.  1730. 
"Once  when  in  the  church  at  Wiese  (Silesia) 
they  were  singing  before  the  communion  'I  will 
say  to  thee  Farewell,'  at  the  words  '  Thy  sinful, 
wicked  living,  pleases  me  not  at  all,'  such  an 
Elias-like  zeal  seized  upon  him,  that  raising  his 
voice  above  the  organ  and  the  choral  of  a  thou- 
s.ind  voices,  he  cried  out  in  tones  of  thunder, 
'  For  God's  sake  what  are  you  singing?     What 


does  not  please  you?  The  Lord  Jesus  does  not 
please  you.  To  him  ye  must  say  :  Thou  pleasest 
us  not,  then  you  would  speak  the  truth  ;  but  you 
do  say,  the  world.' — When  now  all,  convicted  by 
their  consciences,  sat  there  in  grief  and  tears, 
and  few  knew  how  this  happened  to  them,  he 
said:  '  Now,  if  it  be  thus  as  it  should  be,  let  him 
to  whomsoever  your  sinful  life  has  become  of- 
fensive, confess  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 
whereupon  this  verse  was  wept  rather  than 
sung." 

3.  On  ver.  3.  Oeigen  says  in  his  sixth  homily, 
of  which  the  text  is  Jer.  v.  3-5,  "  If  now  thou 
wilt  that  the  beams  of  God's  eye  rest  upon  thee, 
embrace  the  virtues.  So  will  it  be  with  thee  ac- 
cording to  this  '  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  look  for 
faith.'  And  if  thou  art  such  an  one  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  shine  upon  thee,  then  wilt  thou 
say,  'the  light  of  thy  countenance  rose  upon  us. 
0  Lord,'  Ps.  iv.  7." — "He  asks  for  returns  and 
that  too  in  cash.  This  is  the  fund  to  which  he 
applies  and  on  which  he  depends.  Words  are  of 
no  value  to  him.  But  just  this  is  the  complaint: 
Faith  is  rare  among  tine  children  of  men  (Ps. 
xii.  2) ;  'it  is  not  every  man's  possession,'  as  it 
is  there  said.  In  these  days  preachers  might  ex- 
claim with  Isaiah  :  who  believes?  ■  (Isai.  liii.  1). 
And  Abraham  pleads  with  the  Lord  for  Sodom  on 
condition  of  five  righteous  persons  being  found 
in  it  (Gen.  xviii)."  Zinzendorf. — "  Ucce  verbera 
desuper  et  fiagella  non  desunt,  et  trepidatio  nulla, 
nulla  formido  est.  Quid  si  non  intercederet  rebus 
humanis  velista  censuraV  Cyprian.  adDemetria- 
num. — "Haud  grave  est  plagis  affici,  sed  plaga  me- 
liorem  non  fieri  gravissimum  est."  Gregoe.  Nazianz. 

4.  On  vers.  4  and  5.  "  A  preacher  has  no  more 
miserable  and  ignorant  hearers  than  the  respec- 
table. While  they  are  spelling  their  way  back 
to  the  cross,  and  are  getting  so  far  as  to  know 
how  to  learn  that  we  are  saved  alone  by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  till  we  get  them  so  far 
as  to  understand  that  the  command  of  the  New 
Test,  is  to  believe,  and  all  that  morality  can  luo- 
about  for  eighty  years  is  gone  with  a  word  :   Son^ 

be  of  good  courage,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 

the  ignorant  would  have  been  able  to  do  it  thrice. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  teacher  greatly 
deceives  himself,  if  he  seeks  among  the  respecta- 
ble that  comfort  in  his  office,  which  he  does  not 
meet  with  among  the  common  people."  Zinzen- 
uoRP,  S.  12,  13.  Comp.  S.  65,  66 ;  1  Cor  i 
26,  27. 

5.  On  ver.  13.  "  Tes,  the  prophets  are  go.mps. 
How  does  this  sound  and  whence  comes  the  say- 
ing? It  sounds  somewhat  distinguished,  and  a 
teacher  may  draw  it  upon  himself.  Almost  the 
whole  body  has  incitrred  this,  that  they  are  reck- 
oned with  afterwards,  and  because  after  their 
discourse  one  has  been  able  to  do  away  with  it  by 
head  work,  he  has  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  : 
the  p.astors  are  gossips  ;  and  the  precious  trea- 
sure of  the  public  testimony  is  much  calumni- 
ated. V^hoever  is  grieved  on  account  of  the 
teachers,  let  him  reflect  that  this  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  fault  of  the  hearers  as  of  the 
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teachers.  I  will  assure  him :  As  soon  as  the 
words  of  the  Lord  become  fire  in  his  mouth,  the 
hearers  become  wood,  and  criticism  is  at  an  end, 
and  feeling  comes  and  savor  comes,  be  it  unto 
life  or  unto  death.  From  that  time  the  preacher 
is  in  earnest,  and  laughter  is  forbidden  by  the 
hearers  themselves."  Zinzendorp,  S.  13,  14. 

6.  On  ver.  15  sqq.  "  The  prophet  takes  his  di- 
rection from  God's  unchangeable  calendar,  as  it 
was  composed  by  Moses :  Deut.  xxviii.  49. 
Therefore  he  could  well  prognosticate  how  it 
would  terminate  with  his  disobedient  people.  It 
is  of  use,  that  we  diligently  peruse  such  an  ever- 
enduring  calendar,  and  ever  have  it  before  our 
eyes.  For  it  is  more  certain  than  all  other  prog- 
nostications can  be."  Cramer. 

7.  On  vers.  21,  22.  "Hear,  ye  mad  people,  that 
have  no  understanding  !  Will  ye  not  fear  me  ? 
This  is  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  omnipotence 
and  majesty  of  God.  If,  however,  men  see  one, 
they  see  all ;  but  they  have  no  ears  to  hear  until 
the  whole  is  changed.  But  that  men  are  so  se- 
cure and  think  not  of  Him  who  allows  them  to 
live  so  securely,  this  is  indeed  an  insane  busi- 
ness."  ZiNZENDORF,  S.  202. 

8.  On  ver.  24.  "0  man,  as  often  as  thou  put- 
test  bread  into  thy  mouth,  reflect,  that  God  by 
this  means  of  nourishment  would  bring  thee  to 
Himself.  Cling  not  also  to  carnal  bread,  but  let 
thy  immortal  soul  be  satisfied  by  God."  Starke. 

9.  [On  ver.  25.  "  This  passage  is  worthy  of 
special  note :  for  God's  paternal  favor  does  not 
so  continually  shine  forth  in  our  daily  sustenance, 
but  that  many  clouds  intercept  our  view.  Hence 
it  is,  that  ungodly  men  think  that  the  years  are 
now  barren,  and  then  fruitful  through  mere 
chance.  We  indeed  see  nothing  so  regulated  in 
every  respect  in  the  world,  that  the  goodness  of 
God  can  be  seen  without  clouds  and  obstructions  : 
but  we  do  not  consider  whence  this  confusion  pro- 
ceeds, even  because  we  obstruct  God's  access  to 
us,  so  that  His  beneficence  does  not  reach  us. 
We  throw  heaven  and  earth  into  confusion  by  our 
sins.  For  were  we  in  right  order  as  to  our  obe- 
dience to  God,  doubtless  all  the  elements  would 
be  conformable,  and  we  should  thus  observe  in 
the  world  an  angelic  harmony.  But  as  our  lusts 
tumultuate  against  God,  as  we  stir  up  war  daily, 
and  provoke  Him  by  our  pride,  perverseuess  and 
obstinacy,  it  must  needs  be  that  all  things,  above 
and  below,  should  be  in  disorder,  that  the  hea- 
vens should  at  one  time  appear  cloudy,  and  that 
continuous  rains  should  at  another  time  destroy 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  unmixed  and  unstained  in  the  world.  This 
confusion  then,  in  all  the  elements,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  our  sins :  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  prophet.  Though  indeed  the  reproof  was 
then  addressed  to  the  Jews,  we  may  yet  gather 
hence  a  lesson  of  general  instruction."  Calvin. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

10.  On  ver.  28.  Zinzendorp  remarks  on  the 
words  "and  they  prosper"  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  condemnation  of  the  rich  man  (Luke  vi. 
19  sqq.)  was  that  he  was  prospered  in  all  things 
in  this  world.  He  consequently  received  his 
good  things  in  this  life  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  35  ;  Luke  vi.  25 ; 
Jas.  V.  1  sqq. 

11.  On  ver.  28.  "It  would  be  better  for  one 


to  have  the  Turkish  emperor  with  all  his  armj 
for  an  enemy  than  a  poor  widow  with  her  father- 
less orphans.  For  the  widow's  tears  are  water 
which  rises  above  all  the  mountains  and  then  falls 
again  and  washes  away  all  her  enemies  into 
hell."  Luther.     Comp.  Wisd.  xxxv.  18-21. 

12.  On  ver.  31.  "My  people  like  it  so.  Like 
sought,  like  found.  The  people  wish  to  have 
false  preachers  and  get  them,  and  a  blind  man 
leads  the  blind  until  both  fall  into  the  ditch, 
Luke  vi.  39."  Cramer. — "How  will  it  be  at 
last?  We  finally  become  as  accustomed  to  dis- 
order as  disorderly  people,  and  the  more  every- 
thing goes  to  ruin,  the  less  concerned  are  we. 
There  is,  perhaps,  however,  still  an  uncompro- 
mising servant  or  old  friend  of  our  Father,  who 
is  constantly  repeating  the  little  word  to  us : 
How  will  it  be  ?  How  will  it  end  at  last  ?  This 
is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  teacher,  and  nobody 
likes  to  hear  him."  Zinzendorp,  S.  203. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  3.  Lord,  thine  eyes  look  for 
faith.  Why  does  God  impose  faith  as  the  only 
condition  of  salvation  ?  1.  Because  faith  gives 
the  greatest  glory  to  God.  2.  Because  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  easiest  and  most  difficult  exercise 
of  the  human  heart.  For  (a)  to  believe,  i.  e.,  to 
accept  God's  grace  as  a  free  gift,  every  one  is, 
and  must  be,  able  to  do.  (b)  He  who  can  do  it, 
has  vanquished  himself  at  the  one  point  and 
won  all. 

2.  [On  ver.  4.  "All  sin  proceeds  from  some 
misapprehension  of  God.  (1)  Skeptical  humor 
as  to  God's  particular  Providence,  and  inspection 
over  all  events.  (2)  Disbelief  that  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  moral  good  or  evil  actions  of 
men.  (3)  Abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  fore- 
ordination,  and  (4)  of  His  mercy.  But  (1)  God's 
mercy  will  not  interfere  with  His  justice.  (2) 
The  execution  will  be  no  less  severe  than  the 
threatening.  (3)  God  will  not  accept  less  than 
He  requires  in  the  Gospel."  Dr.  S.  Clarke. — 
S.  E.  A.] 

3.  On  ver.  11.  Obstinate  unbelief.  1.  Its  na- 
ture :  it  denies  God  and  therefore  despises  (a) 
God's  word,  (J)  those  who  proclaim  it.  2.  Its 
punishment:  the  tables  are  turned;  (a)  the  unbe- 
liever, before  fire,  now  becomes  wood,  (6)  the 
word  of  God,  before  regarded  as  wood,  becomes 
fire. 

4.  On  ver.  19. 'Why  doth  the  Iiord  our  God 
all  these  things  to  us?  Three  answers  to  this 
one  question  :  1.  John  xiii.  7,  What  1  do,  thou 
knowest  not  now,  etc.  2.  Matth.  xx.  15,  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will?  etc.  3.  James  i. 
12.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation, 
etc.  FiOEEY,  1863. 

5.  On  vers.  21,  24.  Of  the  fear  of  God.  1. 
Motives  from  without,  (a)  God's  displays  of 
power,  (6)  His  displays  of  grace.  2.  Inner  con- 
ditions :  (a)  That  we  open  our  eyes  and  ears,  (A) 
that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  impelled  by  that 
which  we  see  and  hear. 

6.  On  ver.  24.  (Harvest  [Thanksgiving]  ser- 
mon). The  harvest-blessing:  1.  From  whom  it 
comes.     2.  To  whom  it  leads. 

7.  On  ver.  24.  It  is  the  Lord  who  faithfully 
guards  the  harvest  forces.     This  truth  calls  lor 
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1.  humility  and  trust  in  the  sowing  of  earthly 
seed ;  2.  ooniidence  in  working  in  this  world ; 
3.  hope  in  the  interment  of  bodies  in  the  earth, 
v.  D.  Trenk,  Oesetz  und  Zeugniss  (Law  and  Tes- 
timony), Apr.  1860,  S.  226. 

8.  Onver.  24.  The  call  which  the  present  year's 
harvest  makes  on  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is,  Fear 
the  Lord.  For  1,  without  Him  all  labor  and  toil 
is  in  vain ;  2,  He  does  not  allow  Himself  to  be  in- 1 


terfered  with  in  His  government;  3.  He  gives 
and  blesses  without  respect  to  our  deserts  and  in 
spite  of  our  sins.   Floret,  1863. 

9.  On  vers.  30  and  31.  Aery  of  warning  in  a  pe- 
riod of  universal  apostasy.  1.  The  condition  of 
the  people  is  shocking  and  abominable,  for  (a)  the 
leaders  of  the  people  misguide  them,  (b)  the  peo- 
ple wish  to  be  misled.  2.  The  consequences  corre- 
spond to  the  guilt  (comp.  vers.  25,  14  sqq.,  6). 


Til.  Recapitulation,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  points  already  presented: 
the  call  to  return,  announcement  of  punishment  and  its  reasons. 

(Chap.  VI.  1-26). 

1.  Exhortation  to  flee  from  Jerusalem. 

VI.   1-8. 

1  Flee,  ye  children  of  Benjamin,  out  of  Jerusalem, 
And  in  Blow  (Tekoa)  blow  the  trumpet. 

And  over  the  vineyard  (Beth-hakkerem)  erect  the  signal,* 
For  calamity  threatens  from  the  north  and  great  ruin. 

2  Thou  art  like  the  meadow,  the  tenderly  cared  for, 

0  daughter  of  Zion. 

3  Against  her  shall  come  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
And  pitch  their  tents  against  her  round  about, 
And  depasture  each  his  spot. 

4  Sanctify  war  against  her  ! 
"Arise,  let  us  go  up  at  noon ! 
Wo  to  us,  for  the  day  has  turned. 

For  the  shadows  of  evening  are  lengthening. 

5  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  in  the  night 
And  destroy  her  palaces  !" 

6  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth^ 

Fell  her  trees,'  and  raise  a  rampart*  against  Jerusalem ! 

She  is  the  city  of  which  it  is  ascertained 

That  nothing  but  rude  violence  is  found  in  her. 

7  As  a  spring*  poureth  forth  its  waters 
So  she  poureth  forth  her  wickedness. 
Injustice  and  desolation  are  heard  of  in  her. 
Sickness  and  wounds  are  continually  before  me. 

8  Be  warned,  O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul  be  forced  from  thee, 
Lest  I  make  thee  desolate,  a  land  uninhabited. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— ["  It  is  singular  that  the  Sept.  render  thia  in  ch.  iv.  6,  '  Haste  ye,'  and  here  'Be  ye  strong  •    The  Taramn  ren- 
U  S  dlffl^uftf^sa?  ■•  Td°™f  SLv™.-sr  R°'^r""'°'^  "  ""'"  ha,.-Where  B..™z.  got  the  phrase'  '  Retire  in^  hody ' 

2  Ver.  l.-["  The  word  has  no  connection  with  •  iire,'  as  mentioned  in  our  version,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  Rab- 
bins.   Blatney's  rendering  is    hght  up  a  fire— beacon,'  but  the  words  admit  of  no  such  meanins  "    Ed  of  C  vlvin  — S  R  A  1 

3  Yer.  6.-nS.l?  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fern,  collective  form  (comp.  njn)  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  h  is 

the  sufBx  without  mappik,  as  frequently  (Exod.  ix.  18  ;  Num.  xv.  28 ;  Ps.  xlviil.  14  ;  Ew.  a  247  d-  Olsh  i  in  r  ■  N.Tnn  «,! 
J  44,  4,  Anm.)    The  LXX.  Vulg.  Syr.  and  several  Codd.  in  De  Rossi  also  express  the  suffix  ■'*''"'  "'■^=-  «*"•  ^^  •  Naegelsb. 

i  Ver.  6.— n'7^b  1|3Kf  is  the  standing  mode  of  expression,  so  much  so  that  hSSd  occurs  only  in  this  comiection,  2 

Sam.  XX.  15  ;  2  Ki.  xix.  32  ;  Isai.  xxxvii.  33 ;  Ezok.  iv.  2 ;  xvii.  17 ;  xxi.  27  ;  xxvi.  8  ■  Dan.  xi.  16. 

i  Ver.  7.— It  is  probable  that  113  here  stands  for  -|N3,  as  the  Masoretes  suppose  to  have  huppened,  moe  versa,  in  2  Sam. 
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xxiii.  15, 16,  20.    This  is  also  proved  by  the  fem.  suffix  in  H'O'O-    S'oi'  113,  pit  ia  masc,  while  T5<3  is  fern.    Tliis  change  oP 

T      V      " 

gender  between  the  noun  and  the  suffix  ia  probably  also  the  ground  of  the  Keri  T3,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  On 
the  construction  comp.  v.  16,  and  Nae9ELSb.  (Jr.,  J  96,  2. 


EXEQETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 

That  vers.  1-8  form  a  strophe  is  seen  partly 
from  their  close  connection  (ver.  6  traces  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  besiegers  to  a  divine  command), 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  eight  verses  con- 
tain the  complete  cycle  of  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  prophet,  announcement  of  judg- 
ment, statement  of  reasons  (vers.  6  and  7)  and  call 
to  reform  (ver.  8).  At  the  same  time  however  a 
climax  is  evident  on  a  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding context.  For  the  prophet  here  sees  the 
judgment  upon  Jerusalem  so  near  its  acoomplish- 
meut  that  he  already  earnestly  admonishes  to 
flight  tho&e  who  live  to  the  south  of  this  city. 

Ver.  1.  Flee,  ye  children  of  Benjamin  .  . 
great  ruin. — Flee,  comp.  iv.  6.  —  Children 
[sons]  of  Benjamin  is  explained  without  doubt 
by  the  circumstance  that  Benjamiuites  formed  a 
part  (probably  the  principal  part.  Comp.  Geaf, 
Winer,  R  W.  B.,  s.  u.,  Jerusalem)  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  original 
settlement  of  boundaries  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16) 
Jerusalem  belonged  entirely  to  Benjamin.  But 
even  before  David's  time  it  was  inhabited  by  Ju- 
deaus  (Josh.  xv.  63)  and  Benjamiuites  (Judg.  i. 
21).  Since  David's  time,  being  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  it  also  belonged  to  the  whole 
people  (comp.  Raumer,  Palast.  S.  339)  and 
doubtless  had  inhabitants  from  all  the  tribes, 
which  would  not  however  exclude  Judeans  and 
Benjaminites  from  forming  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
pulation. Jeremiah's  mentioning  only  the  lat- 
ter may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (i.  1). — Prom 
[from  the  midst]  is  an  antithesis  to  towards 
Zion,  iv.  6.  While  there  they  were  called  upon 
to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  where  at  first  they  would 
find  safety,  now  they  are  exhorted  to  flee  from 
Jerusalem.  —}i^pi^  (to  blow,  blow.  Germ,  stossen, 
■  Stoss.  Comp.  the  place  named  Stoss  in  Appen- 
zell,  Switz.)  is  mentioned  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  paronomasia  and  partly  because  it  is  a  pro- 
minent point  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem ;  for  after 
the  capital,  the  bulwark  of  the  South,  has  fallen, 
this  also  is  threatened  and  must  think  of  flight. 
Tekoa  lay  9  to  12  m.  p.  south  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Am.  i.  1,  etc. 
Jerome  says  on  this  passage,  "  Thecuam  quoque 
viculum  esse  in  monte  situm^  et  12  millibus  ah  Hiero- 
soiymis  separatum  quotidie  oculis  cernimus."  Ac- 
cording to  Robinson  (II.  406)  [Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  II,  p.  424]  the  place  is  still 
called  Tekua,  and  is  situated  on  a  mountain  co- 
vered with  ruins. — For  a  similar  paronomasia 
Vid.  Mic.  i.  lOsqq. — D13n-n'3  is  mentioned 
only  here  and  in  Neh.  iii.  14.  Jerome  testifies 
that  it  was  a  considerable  elevation,  near  to  Te- 
koa.— According  to  Pooooke  it  is  the  Frank 
mountain,  "ati  insulated,  lofty  cone."  Comp. 
Raumee,  Palast.,  S.  228.  [Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
II.,  pp.  174,  182-184.  RiTTEK,  Geog.  III.,  p. 
96. — S.  R.  A.]     n?<K'5  from  its  radical  meaning 


of  elatio  obtains  a  variety  of  derivative  significa- 
tions. See  the  Lexicons.  Here  as  in  Judg.  xx. 
88,  40,  it  denotes  the  sign  raised  high  aloft,  (else- 
where DJ). — For  calamity,  comp.  iv.  6. 

Ver.  2.  Thou  art  like  the  meadow  .  .  . 
daughter  of  Zion.  The  passage  is  difiBcult, 
and  has  been  very  variously  explained.  HIJ  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "meadow  "  (Luther,  Neu- 
mann) ;  habilatrix  (Venema)  ;  shepherdess  (See. 
Schmidt).  Most  commentators  render  it  = 
niNJ  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  14;  iv.  3;  vi.  8)  pitlchra, 
formosa.  nj3J7p  from  JJJ>  delicate  vixit  (Pual 
here  only)  is  without  doubt  =  delicate  habita, 
which  is  always  well  cared  for,  spared,  never 
roughly  handled,  comp.  njJJ^p  Dent,  xxviii.  56 ; 
Isai.  xlvii.  1. — Ti'M  1.  assimilavi  (Vulg.,  Kim- 
CHi,  Abaeb.,  Pagn.,  Teemell.,  Piscatoe,  etc.); 
2.  similis  facta  es  (Syr. ) ;  3.  similis  sum  (See. 
Schmidt)  ;  4.  periisti  mihi  (Venema)  ;  5.  as  fair 
and  luxurious  have  I  imagined  the  daughter  of 
Zion  (derived  from  the  meaning  "  to  compare," 
comp.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  17  ;  viii.  14;  Fueest)  ;  6. 
the  fair  and  luxurious — I  mean  the  daughter  of 
Zion — to  her  come,  etc.  (Ewald,  Meier)  ;  7.  I 
make  still  (Neumann),  exterminate  (so  most  re- 
cent commentators).  The  connection  requires 
without  doubt  the  meaning  of  gay,  well-tended 
and  well-preserved  meadow.  For  after,  in  ver. 
1,  a  grievous  calamity  in  general  is  set  in  imme- 
diate prospect  before  Jerusalem,  we  see  from  ver. 
3  more  particularly  that  this  calamity  will  con- 
sist in  a  visitation  of  rough  shepherds,  who  will 
ruthlessly  depasture  and  desolate  Jerusalem  with 
their  flocks.  In  contrast  with  its  later  condition, 
Jerusalem  before  its  desolation  can  be  repre- 
sented under  no  more  suitable  figure  than  that 
of  a  meadow  well-preserved  and  tended  by  its 
owner  with  special  predilection.  HIJ  designates 
not  only  a  visitation  generally,  but  also  a  pasto- 
ral visitation  in  particular  {^caula  cum  pascuo, 
Fueest),  as  is  clear  from  Job  viii.  6 ;  coll.  Zeph. 
ii.  6.  Comp.  n'lXJ  Jer.  ix.  9;  xxiii.  10;  xxv. 
36.  noT  is  indisputably  =  similis  fuit  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  7;  cii.  7;  cxliv.  4,  etc.)  It  is  usually 
construed  with  7  (see  the  passages  cited)  or  with 
Ss  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8).  But  that  it  may  also  have 
the  subject  compared,  without  a  preposition,  in 
the  nominative  is  seen  from  Ezek.  xxxii.  2, 
where  it  reads  n'O'lJ  O'lJ  "1'33,  i.  e.,  a  lion 
among  the  nations  art  thou  compared.  Comp. 
Isai.  xxxviii.  13.  The  meanings  of  Niphal  and 
Kal  intrans.  here,  as  frequently,  coincide.  The 
construction  is  explained  thus,  that  HOI,  HDIJ 
properly  signify:  to  be  as  a  comparison,  as  a 
thing  compared;  Egypt  is  (in  Ezek.  1.  c.)  com- 
pared; i.e.,  by  way  of  comparison,  figuratively 
designates,  a  lion.  Israel  (in  this  passage)  is  as 
a  figure  or  comparison  a  meadow — 'irpt  I  take 
as  the  Syriac  did,  according  to  the  frequent 
usage  in  Jeremiah  (comp.  on  ii.  20)  as  2  Pers_. 
Fem. — The  Masoretes  have  not  added  in  tne  Keri 
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the  regular  form  here  as  in  the  other  passages, 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  took  TCm  as  the  1st  person.  The  ar- 
ticle before  HIJ  is  generic  as  in  It.  25;  comp. 
N.iEGELSB.,  g  71,  4,  a. — 1  before  nj3;?nn  is  ep- 
exegetical  =  and  indeed,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Crr., 
I  HI,  1  a. 

Ver.  3.  Against  her  shall  corae  shep- 
herds .  .  .  each  his  spot.  The  enemies  are 
compared  with  shepherds,  who  break  in  with 
flocks  and  ruthlessly  depasture  and  tread  down. 
Comp.  Mic.  V.  4,  5. — And  pitch  their  tents, 
etc.,  comp.  i.  15. — T  side,  place,  spot.  Comp. 
Lev.  ii.  17;  Deut.  xxiii.  13;  Isai.  Ivi.  5. 

Ver.  4.  Sanctify  •wrar  against  her  .  .  the 
shadows  of  evening  are  lengthening. — 
Sanctify  as  in  Joel  iv.  9;  Mic.  iii.  5;  Zeph,  i. 
7  ;  Jer.  xxii.  7  ;  li.  27.  The  expression  refers 
to  the  solemn  ceremonies  attending  the  procla- 
mation and  commencement  of  war.  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxi.  2G  sqq. — -This  and  the  following  are  calls 
made  from  the  midst  of  the  enemy. — The  expres- 
sions exhibit  the  zeal  of  the  enemy  with  dramatic 
liveliness.  This  zeal  is  so  great  that  the  unfa- 
vorable time  of  the  day  even  cannot  detain  them. 
At  noon,  when  the  heat  usually  compels  all  to 
rest  they  depart,  and  when  the  evening  comes 
they  deplore  it,  but  instead  of  going  to  rest  pre- 
pare at  once  for  the  assault. — Has  turned. 
Comp.  Ps.  sc.  9,  [all  our  days  turn  away]. 

Ver.  5.  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  .  .  .  de- 
stroy her  palaces.  niJlpTN  is  translated  by 
ScHNTJEBER  and  EwALD,  here  and  in  ix.  20,  by 
lofly  buildings,  in  order  to  comprise  the  fortifica- 
tions. But  here,  as  frequently,  the  expression 
denotes  the  final  object,  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  destruction.  Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  27  ;  Am. 
i.  4. 

Ver.  6.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  found 
in  her.  The  besieging  of  Jerusalem  by  its  ene- 
mies is  not  a  baseless,  vain  undertaking.  It  rests 
on  a  double,  solid  ground:  1.  Immediately  on  a 
divine  command  (IJTIS) ;  2.  mediately  on  the  un- 
godliness of  Israel,  which  provokes  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  C-UI  ^^y  H^^  to  ver.  7,  fin.) 
— Fell  her  trees  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  Deut. 
XX.  19,  20,  where  it  is  commanded  that  Israel 
when  they  besiege  a  city,  are  not  to  cut  down  all 
the  trees  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege  (walls  and 
machines. — Comp.  Winee,  R.  W.  B.,  and  Hbezog 
Real-Eno.  Art.  Festune/en).  Here  the  enemy  is 
commanded  to  do  the  exact  contrary.  Thus  it 
is  rendered  evident  how  savage  the  enemy  is  and 
what  Israel  has  to  expect.  The  latter  are  so  un- 
godly that  the  enemy  is  excused  from  those  con- 
siderations which  were  imposed  on  the  Israelites 
themselves  in  war.  If  this  passage  is  thusbased  on 
Deut.  XX.  19,  20,  weare  then  justified  in  regarding 
nVjJ  'n"12>  as  a  verbal  reminiscence. — The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  construed  in  three  ways:  1.  Hfec 
ilia  urbs — punilur  quantaquanla  est — oppressio  in  ea ; 
2.  hsec  est  urbs  in  quam  animadvertitur, — tola  ilia 
oppressio  in  ea  ;  3.  urbs  ista — exploratum  est,  quod 
nan  est  nisi  oppressio  in  ea. — Of  these  interpreta- 
tions the  first  must  be  unconditionally  rejected, 

for  nbs  is  as  unnecessary  with  ^p3^,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  what  follows.     The  second  is  the 


most  generally  adopted.  But  the  abrupt  Hpijn 
is  flat;  we  expect  a  stronger  word  and  the  im- 
perfect, since  the  visitation  is  impending.  I 
therefore  prefer  the  third  interpretation,  adopted 
by  Abarbanel  and  Seb.  Schmidt.  Since 
^pB^explorare  (comp.  Ps.  xvii.  13;  Job  vii.  18) 
Ipsn  may  well  mean  exploratum  est.  This  agrees 
excellently  with  what  follows  :  that  their  inward 
part  is  full  of  thoughts  of  violence  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  they  well  forth  these  like  a  spring  its 
waters  ;  the  cr;/ thereof  is  heard,  the  effects  there- 
of are  wwiiZe  (ver.  7).  Levit.  v.  23  also  evidently 
hovered  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  Since 
there  only  besides  the  Hophal  occurs,  though 
with  another  meaning ;  so  there  also  is  found 
the  idea  of  pK'i'.  For  the  restoration  is  there 
alluded  to  of  that  which  any  one  has  appropri- 
ated by  violence  (pp,}})  or  by  illegal  retention  of 
property  entrusted  to  him.  Though  the  thought 
in  general  is  a  very  different  one,  yet  a  compa- 
rison of  this  passage  explains  [a)  why  the  pro- 
phet here  designates  the  sin  of  Israel  as  PtS'J' 

(b)  the  choice  of  the  singular  word  Tpsri;  also 

(c)  the  article  in  TJ?n  is  satisfactorily  explained, 
if  the  prophet  refers  to  a  former  utterance. 
nSTpS  ptyj?  rn2  is  a  confusio  duarum  construc- 
tionum,  pil^  vhi  and  n3-)p3  ^U!^. 

Ver.  7.  As  a  spring  ....  continually  be- 
fore me. — The  luf.  "I'pH  points  to  a  root  ^1p, 
from  which  besides  only  'Hip.  (2Kingsxix.  24; 
Isai.  xxxvii.  25).  The  following  mpH  presup- 
poses a  root  Tip,  from  which  no  verbal  form  oc- 
curs in  the  Old  Test.  Yet  by  virtue  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  verbs  M^  and  '■^)!  it  not  rarely 
happens  that  the  same  word  derives  forms  from 
both  conjugations.  Comp.  Ewald,  |  114,  a. — 
The  interpretation  is  difiBcult  of  TpH,  mpn 
and  113.  ^?p  means:  to  dig  (2  Kings  xix.  24), 
but  Tip  means  (after  ID,  mpO,  coldness,  IP 
fresh),  to  be  cold,  fresh.  The  meaning  to  pour 
forth  therefore  seems  to  suit  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  two  roots.  Hence  after  the 
example  of  the  LXX.  and  Jeeome  many  com- 
mentators have  interpreted  the  passage  thus : 
"As  the  cisterns  keep  their  water  cool,  so  Jeru- 
salem keeps  its  wickedness  constantly  fresh " 
(Geap).  This  rendering  seems  to  be  supported 
by  ^i3  meaning  not  spring,  but  pit,  cistern.  I  can- 
not nevertheless  regard  this  explanation  as  cor- 
rect; for  1.  the  connection  is  opposed  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  our  explanation,  but  also  aside  from 
this  are  heard  of  and  before  me  afterwards 
require  the  meaning  of  to  bring  forth,  reveal.  2. 
Although  the  root  lip  in  the  single  passage 
where  it  occurs  has  the  meaning  to  dig,  yet  even 
in  this  place  it  is  used  of  digging  for  water,  and 
must  include  »  reference  to  springing  water, 
while  the  only  noun  derived  from  it  is  I'lpD, 
which  certainly  does  not  denote  a  pit  or  cistern, 
but  a  spring  or  fountain,  since,  as  it  is  generally 
used  only  in  a  poetic  and  figurative  sense  (comp. 
fountain  of  blood,  Levit.  xii.  7;  xx.  18  ;  fountain 
of  tears,  Jer.  viii.  23)  it  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
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spring  in  its  highest  and  most  original  sense. 
Accordingly  the  meaning  of  to  spring,  to  pour 
forth,  is  certainly  not  ascribed  to  '^^V'J\  without 
reason.  As  to  113,  it  certainly  does  in  itself  de- 
note a  pit  or  cistern.  But  in  the  later  books  it 
also  designates  a  pit,  in  which  water  is  spring- 
ing, a  well-spring  (puieus) :  Prov.  t.  15 ;  Eccles. 
xii.  6. — Injustice  and  desolation  [Violence 
and  spoil]  is  a  standing  formula  :  xx.  18 ;  Ezek. 
xlv.  9 ;  Am.  iii.  10 ;  coll.  Hab.  i.  3 — are  heard 
(comp.  Isai.  Ix.  18)  and  the  following  before  me 
are  explained  by  the  preceding  poureth  forth, 
as  all  three  members  of  the  sentence  afford  proof 
of  the  fact  ascertained,  ver.  6. — In  are  con- 


tinually before  me  there  is  a  climax;  not  only 
are  deeds  of  violence  heard  of,  but  their  most 
palpable  effects  are  continually  being  witnessed. 
Ver.  8.  Be  warned,  O  Jerusalem  ...  a  land 
uninhabited.  Here  also  as  above  (iii.  1,  7,  12- 
22;  iv.  1,  3,  4,  14,  etc.)  the  prophet  uses  the 
threatening  of  punishment  as  a  support  for  a  call 
to  repentance.  The  Lord's  heart  is  still  towards 
Jerusalem,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be 
alienated  from  the  stiff-necked,  impenitent  peo- 
ple. ;?pn  from  ypj'^  (to  be  thrust  away,  to  turn 
away)  occurs  only  in  the  imperfect,  while  the 
perfect  forms  are  formed  from  ypl.  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxiii.  17,  18.  ~' 


2.  The  prophet  is  compelled  by  an  inward  pressure  to  announce  the  judgment  of  extermination,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unwillingness  to  hear  on  account  of  the  universal  horrible  corruption, 

VI.  9-15. 

9      Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 
They  shall  glean  the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  vine. 
Turn  again  and  again  thine  hand'  as  a  grape-gatherer  to  the  baskets. 

10  To^  whom  shall  I  speak  and  testify,  that  they  may  hear  ? 
Behold  their  ear  is  uncircumcised,  and  they  cannot  hearken. 
Behold  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  a  mockery  to  them ; 

They  have  no  delight  in  it. 

11  But  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah, 
I  cannot  longer  restrain  myself.' 
Pour  out  over  the  child  in  the  street 
Aud  over  the  company  of  youths  together ; 
For  both  man  and  wife  shall  be  taken, 
The  aged  with  him  that  is  full  of  days. 

12  And  their  houses  shall  come  to  others, 
Fields  and  wives  together. 

For  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
Saith  Jehovah. 

13  For  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  all  are  given  to  covetousness. 
And  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest  they  practice  deceit. 

14  And  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter*  of  my  people  most  slightly, 
Saying :  Peace,  Peace !    And  there  is  no  peace. 

15  They  are  pui  to  shame,"  for  they  wrought  abominations. 
Yet  they  blush  not,  nor'  know  how  to  be  ashamed.* 
Therefore  will  they  fall  with  them  that  fall. 

At  the  time  that  I  visit  them,  they  will  be  overthrown, 
Saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.— "IT-  3(yn.  It  is  quite  unnecesBary  with  HiTZio  ami  Graf  to  expiain  the  anfflx  !j  by  the  redupiication  of  th» 
foilowing  3  (in  1X33).  The  discourse  is  rather  dramaticaliy  vivid  as  in  vers.  3-6.— 3K/n  w  to  turn  back  as  the  grape-ga- 
therer does  his  hand  with  respect  to  the  basket,  therefore=to  turn  again  and  again. 

2  Ver.  10. — ^7^  here  as  frequently  in  Jer.  (comp.  xix.  15 ;  xxv.  2  ;  xxvi.  15 ;  xxvii.  19 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  xliv.  20)  has  almost 
the  meaning  of  7K,  except  that  here  the  proximate  idea  of  hostility  may  be  detected  in  it. 

3  Ver.  11. — [Henderson  :  I  am  weary  of  containing  it ;  the  A.  V,  better  :  I  am  weary  of  holding  in.]  Comp.  Isai.  i.  14 ; 
Jer.  ix.  4 ;  xv.  6, 

*  Ver.  14.— ["  n2,  daughter,  is  omitted  in  thirty-eight  MSS.  and  twenty-four  printed  editions.    The  combination 
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'E!?  n3,  *fte  daughter  of  my  people,  however,  meaning  tke  people  themselves,  is  not  foreign  to  Jeremiah.  See  chap.  viiL 
21,  22."  Henderson. — S.  R.  A.] 

s  Ver.  14.— nbpj-bjr  comp.  "^p^-h^  (Lev.v.22),  in^^S^;  (Ps.  i^xxi.  24). 

5  Ver.  15.— [Henderson  translates :  They  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.  Ho  says:  "Verbs  in  Heb.  express  sometimes, 
not  the  action,  but  the  duty  or  obligation  to  perform  it.  Comp.  liy_j;'-S"7  TiyS,  widch  ought  not  to  he  done,  Gen.  xx.  9. 
'la!ff',  slumU  keep,  Mai.  ii.  7."— S.  R.  A.] 

'Ver.  15.— s'?   DJ— n'?   DJ=neither— nor.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  ffr.  g  110,  3. 

8  Ver.  15.— D'^Dn  elsewhere  Niph.  (viii.  12  ;  xxxi.  19).    The  Hiphil  here  sta  in  ^ty'^lPI. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Thia  strophe  reproduces  with  some  modification 
one  side  of  the  fandamental  thought  of  the  'dis- 
course :  under  anew  figure  (that  of  gleaning)  the 
prophet  announces  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
people  (ver.  9).  Here  however  the  thought  oc- 
curs to  him  that  he  is  really  speaking  in  vaiu,  be- 
cause nobody  wishes  to  hear  him  (ver.  10).  This 
objection  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
cannot  be  silent.  He  therefore  gives  free  course 
to  the  prophetic  impulse  to  pour  out  upon  the 
wAofe  people  the  fulness  of  the  divine  wrath  (vers. 
11,  12),  which  they  have  so  richly  deserved  by 
their  sins,  (pre-eminently  of  covetousness,  deceit 
and  shamelessness,  vers.  13-15). 

Ver.  9.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  ....  to  the 
baskets.  Not  hastily  but  carefully  is  the  divine 
judgment  executed:  thorough  work  is  done,  as  in 
jleanijig  (Is.ai.  xxiv.  13;  Ob.  .5;  Jer.  xlir.  9). 
These  words  seem  also  to  refer  to  a  precept  of 
the  Law,  namely,  to  that  which  expressly  forbade 
the  Israelites  to  glean  (Levit.  xix.  10  ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
21).  The  case  is  the  same  here  as  with  Pell 
her  trees,  ver.  6.  This  gleaning  does  not  of 
course  contradict  what  was  said  in  iv.  27;  v.  10, 
18. — I  will  not  utterly  make  an  end.  Even 
in  gleaning  something  may  be  left.     Comp.  Isai. 

vi.  11  sqq.;  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9. — riwO^D  here  only. 
EwALD,  HiTzio,  Gbaf,  Meier,  appealing  to 
D'^i[Sl  Isai.  xviii.  5  coll.  D'^nSn  Song  of  Sol.  v. 
11,  D'3D3D  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  9,  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  "  branches,  tendrils,"  which  they 
also  regard  as  favored  by  the  connection,  since 
T  ^'E/n  denotes  to  turn  the  hand  against  any  one 
with  a  hostile  intention  (comp.  Am.  i.  8;  Isai.  i. 
2-5  ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  15).  But  in  the  first  place  the 
plucking  of  grapes  is  not  a  hostile  act,  but  a 
kindness  to  the  vine.  Secondly,  the  connection 
requires  the  idea  of  repetition,  so  that  the  phrase 
must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  passages 
cited,  but  much  more  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  2  Kings  iii.  4;  xvii.  8  ;  as  to  turn 
back  again  and  again.  Thirdly,  the  mention  of  the 
basket  portrays  much  more  vividly  the  fate  of  the 
grapes  than  the  mention  of  the  branch  would ;  for 
the  former  setsbefore  us  the  grapes  asdefinitively 
separated  from  the  vine.  Fourthly,  the  linguistic 
relations  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  "  basket," 

for  the  word  most  nearly  related,  7D,  decidedly  has 
thia  meaning  (Gen.  xl.  16, 17 ;  Levit.  xxix.  3). 

Ver.  10.  To  whom  shall  I  speak  .  .  .  de- 
light in  it.  After  in  ver.  9  he  has  presented  to 
their  view  the  extremity  to  which  they  would  be 
reduced,  the  objection  occurs  to  the  prophet  that 


all  his  speaking  is  in  vain. — Uncircumcised 
is  used  in  the  Old  Test,  of  the  ear  in  this  place 
only.  In  the  New  Test.  comp.  Acts  vii.  51.  Of 
the  heart,  Levit.  xxvi.  41 ;  Deut.  x.  16 ;  Jer.  ix. 
25  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  7,  9.  Of  the  lips,  Exod.  vi.  12, 
30.  We  see  from  and  they  cannot  hearken 
that  it  designates  a  substantial  incapability, 
which,  however,  is  guilty,  as  hardness  of  heart 
and  perversity.    Amookery,  comp.  xx.  7,  8. 

Ver.  11.  But  I  am  full  of  the  fury  .  .  .  full 
of  days.  The  objection  raised  in  ver.  10  is  re- 
moved by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  silence. 
On  the  subject  comp.  xx.  9. — The  prophet  feels 
as  though  the  Lord's  fury  were  his  own,  and  he 
is  so  full  of  it  that  it  is  witli  him  as  in  Matth.  xii. 
34  [out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  c<c.]. — 
Pour,  etc.  The  change  of  the  person  is  here  just  as 
in  Turn,  etc.,  ver.  9.  The  Lord,  whose  fury  he 
cannot  restrain,  calls  to  him  to  pour  it  out.  With 
EwALD  then  to  change  to  "yS'd  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. The  fury  shall  be  poured  over  the  whole 
people,  irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  Comp.  xviii. 
21 ;  Lam.  ii.  21. — On  company  of  youth  comp. 

XV.  17. — nD;'  is  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  seuse= 
.. .,. . 

to  be  caught,  comp.  Josh.  vii.  15. — [pi  is  the  aged 
man  without  respect  to.his  vigor,  the'man  "full 
of  days"  is  he  who  is  superannuated  and  de- 
crepit. 

Vers.  12,  13.  An-d  their  houses  .  .  .  prac- 
tice deceit.-  Comp.  viii.  10  sqq. — 530J  as  in 
1  Kings  ii.  15  ;  Numb,  xxxvi.  7,  8.  The  prophet 
seems  to  be  thinking  of  this  latter  passage  in  the 
same  antithetical  way,  as  of  the  passages  from 
the  Law  in  vers.  6  and  9.  Comp.  also  Deut.  xxviii. 
30. — I  will  stretch.  Comp.  xv.  6. — In  ver.  13 
begins  a  repeated  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  as  forming  a  motive  for  the  fury  described 
in  ver.  11.  The  faults  of  covetousness,  deceit 
and  wantonness  which  smothered  shame,  are 
here  rendered  prominent.  It  seems  as  though 
the  prophet  as  in  ch.  v.  has  still  in  mind  the  an- 
tithesis of  njIDX — given  to  covetousness. 
The  prophet  seems  to  have  thought  of  Isai.  Ivi. 
11.  Comp.  KuEPER,  S.  144.  The  same  expres- 
sion also  in  Prov.  i.  19;  xv.  27  ;  Hab.  ii.  8; 
Ezek.  xxii.  27. 

Ver.  14.  And  healed  the  hurt .  .  no  peace. 
This  is  the  deceit,  or  at  least  one  and  a  very  im- 
portant kind  of  deceit,  which  the  priests  and 
prophets  practised,  that  they  designated  (as  waa 
certainly  to  their  material  interest)  the  course 
adopted  by  the  people  and  the  princes  as  true 
and  saving.  Comp.  xiv.  14  sqq.;  xxiii.  9-40; 
xxvii.  14,  15;  xxviii.  1-10.— healed  is  intended 
ironically.  The  aorist  denotes  that  they  have 
done  this  hitherto.— And  there  is  no  peace. 
Comp.  Mic.  iii.  5  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  10  and  supra,  iv.  10. 


CHAP.  VI.  16-26. 


Ver.  16.  They  are  put  to  shame  . .  ■will  be 
overthro^wn,  saith  Jehovah.  ©'Din  (comp. 
yiii.  9;  x.  14,  etc.)  means  likewise  to  make  a 
shameful  figure,  aa  ynVT},  to  make  fat,  i.  e.,  to 

become  fat,  I'S^H,  to  bring  forth  whiteness,  i.  e., 
to  become  white.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.  ^  18,  3. 
— They  are  put  to  shame,  says  the  prophet,  be- 
cause those  false  predictions  of  peace  have  al- 
ready been  frequently  falsified.     And  this  could 


not  be  otherwise,  since  their  prophecy  was  aa 
abomination.  The  Lord  therefore  in  respect  to 
them  does  just  the  contrary  of  that  which  He  does 
in  respect  of  true  prophecy  (i.  12).^ — But  not- 
withstanding this,  that  they  were  put  to  shame, 
yet  they  were  not  ashamed. — Not  know  hovr 
reminds  us  of  Isai.  Ivi.  11. — fall  with  them,  etc. 
When  the  victims  of  their  false  guidance  fall, 
they  will  not,  as  they  have  hoped,  escape  scot- 
free,  but  will  be  overthrown.  Comp.  the  expres- 
sion  in  li.  49. 


3.  Because  Israel  would  not  hear  the  prophet  announces  to  all  lands  and  nations  the  impending  Judgment, 
to  be  executed  by  a  people  from  the  north. 

VI.  16-26. 

16  Thus  haa  Jehovah  spoken : 
Stand  in  the  ways^  and  look  around 

And  inquire  for^  the  paths  of  ancient  times, 

Which  is  the  way  of  salvation  ;' 

And  walk  therein  and  find  a  resting  place*  for  your  souls ! 

But  they  said :  We  will  not  walk  therein. 

17  Then  I  set^  watchmen  over  you,  saying : 
"  Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet !" 
But  they  said :  We  will  not  hearken  thereto. 

18  Therefore  hear,  ye  nations, 

And  know,  O  congregation,  what  is  among  them. 

19  Hear,  O  earth !     Behold  I  bring  evil  upon  this  people, 
The  fruit  of  their  counsels. 

For  they  have  not  heeded  my  words, 
And  my  law — they  despised  it.° 

20  To  what  purpose  should  incense  come  to  me  from  Sheba, 
And  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  ? 

Your  burnt  offerings  are  not  grateful  to  me, 
And  your  sacrifices  are  not  pleasant  to  me. 

21  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  : 

Behold  I  lay  stumbling-blocks  against  the  people. 
And  the  fathers  and  sons  together  shall  fall  over  them ; 
The  inhabitant  and  his  companion  shall  perish.' 

22  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Behold,  a  people  comes  from  the  north  country, 
And  a  great  nation  arises  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

23  Bow  and  lance  they  bear. 

Cruel  are  they  and  have  no  mercy. 

Their  voice  roars  like  the  sea. 

And  they  ride  upon  horses. 

Equipped  as  a  man  for  war,  against  thee,  thou  daughter  of  Zion. 

24  We  have  heard  the  report  of  them ;  feeble  are  our  hands. 
Anguish  has  seized  us,  and  trembling  as  a  parturient. 

25  Go  not  forth  into  the  field,  nor  walk  in  the  way. 
For  the  sword  of  the  enemy* — fear  on  every  side. 

26  Daughter  of  my  people,  gird  thee  in  sackcloth. 
And  wallow  thyself  in  ashes. 

Make  mourning  aa  for  an  only  son — bitter  lamentation  ; 
For  suddenly  will  the  destroyer  come  upon  us. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

This  last  strophe  of  the  discourse  forms  two 
parts.  In  the  first  part  (vers.  16-20)  the  pro- 
phet shows  the  genesis  of  the  calamity.  The 
Lord  had  at  first  kindly  directed  Israel  in  the 
right  way  (ver.  16),  but  when  they  had  refused 
to  walk  in  it,  He  had  solemnly  threatened  them 
with  His  punishment  (ver.  17).  Since  they  re- 
garded not  this  also,  He  turns  now  with  His  an- 
nouncement of  punishment  to  all  nations,  calling 
them  as  it  were  to  witness  to  the  justice  of  His 
cause  (vers.  18,  19).  He  refutes  a  nugatory  ob- 
jection of  Israel's  (ver.  20).  In  the  second  part 
the  merited  destruction  is  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  directly  (vers.  21-26),  first  in  gene- 
ral (ver.  21),  then  its  execution  is  described  in 
detail  (vers.  22-25),  so  that  (a)  the  nation  from 
the  North  is  again  mentioned  as  the  instrument 
of  this  execution,  with  more  particular  features ; 
(6)  the  experience  of  the  punishment  is  presented 
in  the  words  of  the  suffering  people.  Finally  the 
prophet  calls  upon  the  people  to  do  that  which 
alone  remains  to  them,  namely,  to  humble  them- 
selves iu  deepest  mourning. 

Ver.  16.  Thus  has  Jehovah  spoken  .  .  . 
Tve  vrill  not  ■walk  therein.  "I3X  compared 
with  the  progress  of  time  in  ver.  17  sqq.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  preterite. — As  the  absence  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  not  to  be  pressed,  we  translate  :  stand  in 
the  yf^ys,  i.  e.,  not  in  any  or  some,  but  in  all. 
They  are  to  compare  by  examination  all  the 
ways  (1l^^  here  as  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  24;  Am.  viii. 
14^religion,  cultus).  A  criterion  is  at  the  same 
time  given  them,  by  which  to  recognize  the  right 
way,  viz.,  antiquity.  The  oldest  is  the  true  re- 
ligion. Let  then>  examine  the  different  religions 
of  the  primitive  period,  in  order  to  find  the  oldest 
among  the  old  ways,  which  is  then  the  way  of 
good  or  well-being. 

Ver.  17.  Then  I  set  ■wratchmen  over  you 
.  .  .  ifre  iwiU  not  hearken  thereto.— Watch- 
men, used  frequently  by  the  prophet  for  seers 
and  Warners.  Comp.  Ezek.  iii.  17;  xxxiii.  7, 
coll.  Isai.  xxi.  11,  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  6. — Hearken 
to  the  sound,  etc.  Observe  the  climax  :  after 
Israel  had  rejected  the  friendly  admonition  in 
ver.  16,  the  prophets  standing  on  the  walls  like 
watchmen  must  strike  wholesome  terror  into 
their  hearts  by  sounding  the  trumpet  of  their  de- 
nunciatory prophecies.     But  even  this  is  in  vain. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  16.— Q'a'll-S;?  nny  comp.  m.  2;  Isai.  xlix.  9,  where  likewise  the  article  is  wanting.  In  iii.  2  the  wordi 
D'Siy,  V1X  arn  also  without  the  article,  although  in  meaning  they  are  definite.    Comp.  Gesen.  §109;  Naeoelsb.  Or. 

jtTlVs.       '  '  ... 

2  Ver.  16. — ^'lJ3n  ^"IT  (yi^  honi,  not  }}ona,  on  account  of  the  following  n3).    Comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  24. 

a  Ver.  16.— SkK?  with  ^7,  Gen.  xxvi.  7  ;  xxxii.  30. 

■>  Ver.  16.— ?XXn-l.    Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.  J  90,  2.— Jjijln.    Comp.  Matth.  xi.  29. 

s  Ver.  17.— 'niD'pni-    The  perfect  is  abnormal,  and  is  a  sign  of  the  later  idiom.    Comp.  Ewald,  J  343,  c.  2. 

5  Ver.  19. — On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  g  88,  7,  c,  el  supra,  iii.  9. 

'  Ver.  21.— For  n^N'  the  Keri  has  n3Xl  because  the  Masoretes  connected  'lyTl  pt?  as  the  subject  with 
Il^jyj,  which  is  however  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable. 

8  Ver.  25. — To  translate  :  the  enemy  hath  a  sword  [as  Henderson]  is  very  flat.  Better  y^vh  (TK'X)  ^TH,  and  as  sub- 
ject co-ordinate  with  the  following  11 JD  [for  the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  fear  are,  eic.].    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  g  67,  2. 

The  words  hearken,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as 
spoken  by  Jehovah  or  by  the  prophets  them- 
selves; for  even  the  latter  might  admonish  the 
Israelites  to  respect  the  warning,  which  they 
brought  to  them.  Yet  this  admonition  certainly 
seems  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah. 
Comp.  ii.  25. 

Ver.  18.  Therefore  hear,  ye  nations  .  . 
V7hat  is  among  them.  After  the  Lord  had 
found  among  the  Israelites  a  hearing  neither  for 
friendly  admonition  nor  for  severe  warning.  He 
turns  to  the  other  nations,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  Jehovah's  judgment  on  His  people  and  its 
true  motives. — Concerning  Tfiy  opinions  are 
much  divided.  According  to  the  connection  and 
the  unquestioned  Masoretic  reading  it  can  mean 
neither  testimony  {A-({\i.)  nor  troop  (Hitzig)  nor 
congregation  in  the  sense  of  the  Israelites,  for  an 
address  to  the  whole  or  a,  part  of  the  Israelite 
nation  would  form  a  most  violent  interruption 
in  the  parallelism  and  connection.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  denote  the  totality  of  the  hea- 
then nations,  united  as  it  were  into  a  grand  jury. 
It  is  true,  no  passage  can  be  produced,  where 
m^  has  exactly  this  meaning,  but  it  is  a  word 
of  such  general  signification,  that  it  may  fairly 
have  this  sense.  For  if  in  Judg.  xiv.  8  it  signi- 
fies a  swarm  of  bees,  in  Job  xv.  34  and  Ps.  xxii. 
16  an  assembly  of  the  wicked,  and  iu  Numb.  xvi. 
5,  the  company  of  Korah,  no  one  can  say  that  it 
may  not  in  certain  circumstances  be  used  of  the 
assembly  of  the  heathen.  Since  now  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  connection  previously  stated, 
the  prophet  turns  in  ver.  18  right  diligently  to 
the  heathen,  because  Israel  would  not  hear  him, 
T\-\]}  can  denote  no  other  than  the  totality  of  the 
heathen  in  antithesis  to  the  single  nations,  who 
were  addressed  as  D'''ljri ;  thus  singuli  et  omnes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that  m^ 
(comp.  Tj;'in  ad  judicium  citare,  Jer.  xlix.  19; 
1.  44)  might  also  designate  a  "judicialis  conven- 
tus"  (so  Venema,  Rosenm.,  J.  D.  Mich.) — The 
phrase  D3-1CfX7nx  is  also  variously  interpreted. 
Some  (Leiste,  Rosenm.)  translate:  guseiniisfa- 
ciam,  which  presupposes  an  impossible  ellipsis  ; 
Ewald  would  read  n3  instead  of  D2,  Graf 
changes  into  D3  ''tpSJ}.  "'V???."'i'11.  I  find  no  dif- 
ficulty iu  the  text,  as  it  exists.  The  heathen  as- 
sembled, as  it  were  for  a  jury,  are  first  to  know 
what  thoughts  Israel  cherishes  within.  For  this 
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purpose  a  glance  into  their  heart,  is  alforded  them 
by  what  is  said  in  vers.  16  and  17.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  this  state  of  the  facts  it  is  then  disclosed  to 
til  em  in  ver.  19,  what  the  Lord  will  bring  as  a 
punishment  upon  Israel.  In  I  bring  evil  upon, 
upon  is  in  antithesis  to  among  in  ver.  18. 

Ver.  19.  Hear,  O  earth!  .  .  they  despised 
it. — Hear,  etc.,  forms  a  climax  in  relation  to 
ver.  18:  the  whole  earth  is  called  to  witness. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  1  (coll.  xxx.  19;  xxxi.  28); 
Mio.  i.  2;  vi.  1,  2  ;  Isai.  i.  2.  After  the  Lord 
has  granted  a  glance  into  the  heart  of  Israel,  He 
shows  the  punishment  which  is  the  result  of  this 
inward  condition,  and  which  is  therefore  desig- 
nated as  the  fruit  of  their  counsels  (comp. 
ii.  19  ;  iv.  18). 

Ver.  20.  To  •what  purpose  should  incense 

.  .  .  are  not  pleasant  to  me.  njU?  the  aro- 
matic resin  of  a  tree  not  yet  definitely  ascer- 
tained. Comp.  Exod.  xsx.  31 ;  Levit.  ii.  1,  etc.  ; 
Isai.  Ix.  6;  Heezoq,  Real-Enc.  XVII.  S.  602; 
XII.  S.  504.— Kaa:  (not  to  be  confounded  with 

T  :     ^ 
N3p,  i.  e.,  Meroe)  is  the  tribe  and   home  of  the 

Sabasans  in  Southern  Arabia.  Comp.  Isai.  Ix.  6; 
Ezek.   xxvii.   22;  Joel   iv.   8;    Ps.    Ixxii.    15. — 

amn  n:p^,  comp.  Exod.  XXX.  2.'5  (uwn  n:i^) ; 

Isai.  xliii.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19;  Song  of  Sol.  iv. 
14  =  calamus,  the  root  of  which  was  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  anointing  oil.  Vid.  Winer, 
S.  W.  B.,  Art.  Kalamus. — In  these  words  the 
Lord  meets  an  objection  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  not  failed  in  outward  wor- 
ship. The  sense  of  the  reply  coincides  with  1 
Sam.  XV.  22;   Mic.  vi.  8;   Isai.  i.  llsqq. ;  Ps.  1. 

8sqq.;  Ii.  18,  etc. — The  juxtaposition  of  Hwiy 
and  D'ri3f  is  also  found  in  several  of  the  pas- 
sages mentioned,  comp.  Jer.  vii.  21 ;  Dkeohsler, 
Jes.  I.  S.  63. 

Ver.  21.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
.  .  .  and  his  companion  shall  perish.  After 
the  refutation  of  the  vain  objection  in  ver.  20 
the  prophet  turns  again  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
He  seems  to  presuppose  that  the  people  excited 
to  jealousy  by  vers.  18  and  19,  (comp.  Rom.  xi. 
14)  in  opposition  to  their  former  disinclination 
even  to  hear  the  Lord,  yet  at  least  answer  him. 
The  answer  is  indeed  worth  nothing,  and  there- 
fore now  follows  a  direct  announcement  of  judg- 
ment, addressedto  the  Israelites  themselves,  first, 
in  this  verse21,  in ^enera^.-S tumbling-blocks. 
Comp.  Isai.  viii.  14;  Ezek.  iii.  20. 

Ver.  22.  Thus  salth  Jehovah  .  .  ends  of 
the  earth.  This  and  the  following  verses  spe- 
cify the  calamity  announced  generally  in  ver. 
21.  For  the  third  time  the  executioner  is  men- 
tioned as  a  mighty  nation  from  the  North. 
(Comp.  iv.  6  sqq. ;  v.  15  sqq.) — The  passage  '- 


repeated  and  applied  to  Babylon  in  I.  41-43.— 
'■N  TIJT'  extrema  terrie.  Comp.  Isai.  xiv.  13,  15; 
Jer.  XXV.  32;  xxxi.  8,  etc. 

Ver.  23.  Bows  and  lances  they  bear  .  . 
against  thee,  thou  daughter  ofZion.  Comp. 
Hab.  i.  7.— Lilie  the  sea.  Comp  Isai.  v.  30 ; 
xvii.  12;  xxiv.  14. — On  the  queslion  what  na- 
tion, see  the  remarks  above  on  i.  14. — Equip- 
ped as  a  man  for  w^ar.  The  singular  attach- 
ing to  cruel  are  they.  On  the  change  of  num- 
ber, comp.  EwALD,  I  317,  b.  As  a  man  can  nei- 
ther denote  one  man,  nor  a  hero.  Rather  do 
equipped  and  against  thee  (as  the  accents 
also  denote)  belong  together  and  as  a  man  for 
war  declares  how  this  preparation  is  made  ;  not 
as  a  woman  for  peaceful  labor,  but  as  a  man  for 
war,  is  the  enemy  equipped  against  Zion. 

Vers.  24  and  35.  We  have  heard  the  re- 
port .  .  .  fear  on  every  side.  A  description 
of  the  feeling  which  Israel  experiences  on  the 
incursion  of  the  enemy,  so  that  vers.  22,  23  on 
the  one  hand,  and  vers.  24  and  25  on  the  other 
correspond  to  each  other  as  objective  and  sub- 
jective, or  as  cause  and  effect. — Anguish. 
Comp.  iv.  31;  xlix.  24;  1.  43. — Trembling  as, 
etc.  Comp.  l?s.  xlviii.  8;  Mic.  iv.  9;  Jer.  xxii. 
23;  1.  43.— Ver.  25  is  also  related  to  ver.  24  as 
the  effect  to  the  cause:  the  not  venturing  out  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  consequence  of  what  has  been 
heard.     The  personification    of  Jerusalem  as  a 

woman  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  forms  'Nifri.  'dSa 
for  which  the  way  is  prepared  by  as  a  parturi- 
ent, and  coni  inued  by  daughter  of  my  people 
ver.  26. — Pear  on  every  side,  Ps.  xxxi.  14; 
Jer.  XX.  3,  10;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.  29;  Lam.  ii.  22; 
see  especially  remarks  on  xx.  10. 

Ver.  26.  Daughter  of  my  people  .  .  come 
upon  us. — Gird  thee,  etc.,  comp.  iv.  8,— wal- 
lo'w,  comp.  XXV.  34;  Mic.  i.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  30. 
— Mourning,  etc.  Comp.  Am.  viii.  10 ;  Zech. 
xii.  10. — Bitter  lamentation.  Comp.  xxxi. 
1-5;  Hos.  xii.  15. — The  prophet  in  conclusion 
advises  Jerusalem  to  do  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mains to  her ;  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
(comp.  Isai.  Iviii.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  34;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
30;  Da^.  ix.  3)  and  deep,  sincere  mourning. 
For  their  sins  or  their  destruction?  Doubtless 
for  both.  For  the  former  is  occasioned  by  peni- 
tence, the  latter  by  inevitable  destruction.  Peni- 
tence and  mourning  can  no  longer  ward  off  the 
destruction  (as  might  have  been  possible  before, 
comp.  iv.  1-4;  xiv.  6,  8).  The  prophet  indeed 
expresses  this  in  the  words  "  for  suddenly  will 
the  destroyer  come  upon  us."  But  though  the 
calamity  cannot  be  warded  off  by  penitence  and 
mourning  it  may  yet  be  thus  mitigated,  and  the 
way  may  be  thus  prepared  for  subsequent  resto- 
ration. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


4.   Conclmion:  object  and  result  of  the  Discourse. 
VI.  27-30. 

27  I  have  set  tliee  a  prover^  among  mj  people,  the  ore,'* 
That  thou  mayest  know  and  prove  their  way. 

28  They  are  all  arch  traitors/  slanderers* — brass  and  iron ; 
Profligate  are  they  all  !^ 

29  The  bellows  glows,^  out  of  its  fire  comes — lead ; 
In  vain  one'  melts  and  melts, 

The  base^  are  not  separated. 

30  Reprobate  silver  they  are  called, 
For  Jehovah  has  reprobated  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  27.— |in3  (on  the  form  comp.  Ewalb,  gl52,  &)  [Green's  Gr.  g  185,  2,  c]    occurs  here  only.    It  iB=[n3  (xi.  20; 
XTii.  10). 

2  Ver.  27.— "IVIID,  Burell.,  Gaab,  Matirer,  IIiTZiG^'iySD,  i-  e.,  without  gold,  "1V3   feeing   equivalent  to  *13f3    (Job 

T  :    •  T  : 

xxxvi.  19)  and  3  unre duplicated  as  in  T'i'3JD  (Judges  viii.  2).  Ewald,  Meier  would  punctuate  "^-V^D  {Separator)  [Hen- 
derson :  an  explorer].    Tet  both  are  unnecessary,  if  we  take  13f  DO  itself  in  the  meaning  of  "1V3  (Job  xxii.  24)  "^yj  (Job 

T  :   •  ■•  V  T  : 

xxxvi.  19)  1^1f2  (Job  xxii.  24)  as  also  DH^D  is  used  as  of  like  meaning  with  3nZ3  (2  Chron.  xxxt.  4),  pL^rDD  with  pU;Q 
:  t: ;  L        •  Y        •  I    t   ; ■  |    w 

(Gen.  XT.  2,3;  Zeph.  ii.  9),  £D3^D  ^'ith  t03ty  (Exod.  Ti.6;  Tii.4,e(c.),  7pt^D  with  7pEy  (according  to  its  radical  meaning),  e(c. 

iy  3D  would  accordingly=^]i'3,  ahscis&um,a.  piece,  in  the  sense  of  apiece  of  ore  cut  off  (comp.  Fuerst,  s.  v.  "1^*3  and  IV  JD). 

T  :    ■  w  T  :  T  :  ■ 

I  would  however  prefer  not  to  make  "^V^D  dependent  on  jlHS,  from  which  it  is  remotely,  but  on  ^?3^,  with  which  it  is 

immediately  connected.     The  construction  is  then  as  in  HTST   'H-S'^T  (Ezek.  xvi.  27),  ^ipl    Ijlljri  (Ezek.  xviii.  7).    Comp, 

Naeqelsb.  Gt.  §  03,  4,  g. 

3  Ver.  28.— D''T^1D    ''*^D  is  so  expressed  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Chald.  and  Aquila  that  it  is  evident  they  read  '''^^,  which 

is  also  actually  found  in  Cod.  Regiom.  I.  and  II.  as  well  as  in  22  Codd.  of  Kennicott  and  in  18  of  De  Kossi.  This  reading 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unusual  construction  and  the  similarity  of  the  passages  Isai.  i.  23 ;  Hos.  ix.  15.  The  con- 
struction is  however  not  unusual  in  this,  as  substantives  are  not  rarely  thus  connected.  Comp.  D^n^J/  '^'2V->  D''7Dn  7371 
etc.  Vid.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  §  61,  3.—'' TO  moreover  may  bo  (comp.  ^1)711  ID,  1  Kings  xx.  43;  xxi.  4)  Part.  Kal  from 
TID)  so  that  from  this  form  a  double  Part.  Kal  would  be  formed.    [Henderson:  desperate  revolters.j 

^  Ver.  28. — 70*1   07(1-    Comp.  is.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  9.    On  the  construction  Vid.  Naegelsb.  Gr,  ^70,  h.    [Henderson 
"  T       ■•  : 
renders  :  conversant  with  destruction. — S.  R.  A.] 

6  Ver.  28. — WPCn^O-     Comp.  Isai.  i.  4  (on  the  direct  causative  signification  of  the  Hiphil=to  do  apemicious  thing 
Vid.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  §  18,  3j. 

6  Ver.  29. — THJ  Niph:  from  T^n  (so  most  of  the  older  translators  and  commentators)  can  mean  only ;  the  bellows  is 

-  T  -  T 

on  fire,  is  red  hot  (HiTZia).  This  meaning  is  required  by  the  connection,  for  it  is  to  be  declared,  that  an  extreme  degree  of 
heat  was  applied,  which  is  here  denoted  by  the  burning  of  the  bellows.  But  even  this  degree  of  heat  has  extracted  nothing 
from   the   ore   but — lead.     The   other  explanation   from   THJ    (anhelat)   is   indeed  well  founded   on  the   nominal   forms 

■^n J,  n"inj)   ITIJ,  ^'^^  Jt  gives  an  unsatisfactory  sense ;  for  it  is  not  declared  generally  that  the  bellows  works,  but  that 

—  TT  :  •  : 

it  has  done  its  best.    The  Chethibh  must  be  pronounced  Dn^XD  and  presupposes  a  noun  nil'Ni  which  does  not  occur  but 

TTV"  TV  ' 

is  formed  quite  normally.  [Henderson  :  *inj  t^^7  either  be  the  root  of  the  vei-b,  to  snorts  and  designed  in  this  place  to  ex- 
press the  sound  produced  by  the  continued  blowing  of  the  bellows ;  or  it  may  be  the  Niphal  of  "Tin,  io  hum,  Tlie  former 
best  suits  the  connection.    Thus  SIicnAEtis,  Rosenmueller,  Dahler,  De  Wettb,  Soholz  and  Umbreit. S.  R.  A.l 

7  Ver.  29.— rilT;   ^"1!^.    The  third  plur.  sing,  is  employed  to  denote  an  independent  subject— tme.    Comp.  Naegelsb. 

Gr.  \  101,  2,  h. 

8  Ver.  29. — D"'^*'!  never  denotes  the  dross  directly. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet's  sermon  by  no  means  aimed  at  a 
general  conversion,  it  was  rather  to  serve  only 
as  a  touch-stone.  By  it  a  separating  process  was 
to  be  instituted,  by  which  it  would  be  decided 


which  was  good  and  which  base  metal  (ver.  27). 
Unfortunately  the  great  mass  proved  to  be  com- 
mon brass  (ver.  28).  In  the  smelting-process 
also  (past  and  future)  the  same  result  is  pre- 
sented. In  two  further  figures  which  express 
essentially  the  same  thing,  the  Lord  compares 
Israel  with  a  piece  of  ore,  which  in  the  fire  pro- 


CHAP.  VI.  27-30. 


duces  lead,  and  again  with  one  which  contains 
silver,  but  unhappily  so  mixed,  that  the  base 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  true  metal  (vers.  29 
and  30). 

Ver.  27.  I  have  set  ....  their  way.  The 
people  are  denominated  the  ore,  because  their 
value  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  process  of  as- 
saying. The  term  (^S^p)  is  also  doubtless 
chosen  with  reference  to  i.  18,  where  it  is  used 
of  the  prophet  [a  fortified  (tried)  city].  The  na- 
tion is  also  tried,  not  as  a  fortress,  but  as  ore 
which  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

Ver.  28.  They  are  .  .  .  all. — Slanderers. 
The  prophet  here  as  elsewhere  (oomp.  remarks 
on  vers.  13sqq. ),  in  thus  particularizing  appears 
to  have  had  the  eighth  commandment  in  mind. 
Comp.  Lcthee's  explanation :  to  betray,  to  back- 
bite, or  to  make  an  evil  report. — Brass  and 
iron.  These  words  state,  still  figuratively,  the 
result  of  the  proving,  ver.  27  :  the  ore  contains 
not  gold  or  silver,  but  only  base  metal. 

Ver.  29.  The  belloivs  gloTws . .  .  separated. 
The  bellows  glows  or  is  on  fire.  This  refers  of 
course  to  Israel :  their  fire  is  the  fire  in  which 
they  are  melted,  the  fire  of  afBiction,  both  of  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future.  Even  the  se- 
verest trials  of  affliction  can  produce  from  this 
people  nothing  but  lead.  It  is  seen  that  the  pro- 
phet proceeds  to  a  related  figure,  as  immediately 
afterwards  he  also  makes  application  of  a  third. 
The  first  figure  represents  the  prophet  as  a  trier 
of  metals,  who  first  takes  the  rough  ore  in  hand 
in  order  mineralogically  to  distinguish  its  con- 
stituent parts.  In  the  second  figure  the  ore  is 
exposed  to  fire,  in  order  in  this  way  to  ascertain 
its  metallic  value.  The  result  is  lead.  I  find 
accordingly  that  the  Keri  DH  t!'XD,  however  ex- 
plained, is  an  entirely  necessary  alteration. — 
In  what  follows  the  prophet  makes  use  of  a  third 
figure.  Israel  is  here  definitely  presented  as 
silver  ore.  But  in  the  smelting-places  it  appears 
that  the  silver  is  so  mingled  with  the  stone  that 
the  production  of  clear  pure  silver  is  impossible. 
Israel  therefore  remains — refuse,  impure  silver, 
which,  as  unfit  for  noble  uses,  the  Lord  rejects. — 
base  [wicked].  The  prophet  passes  from  the 
figurative  to  the  literal  mode  of  speaking. 

Ver.  30.  Reprobate  silver .  .  .  Jehovah  has 
reprobated  them. — The  conclusion  is  sad.  But 
this  reprobate  silver  is  not  Israel  in  general,  but 
only  the  Israel  of  the  present  time.  Comp.  iii. 
11-25;  iv.  27:  v.  10,  18. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1  sqq.  "It  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  preaching  of  God's  anger  and  punish- 
ment, for  we  look  at  the  powerful  assistance,  the 
watchmen,  J.he  towers  and  fortresses,  and  trust 
in  them.  But  fortresses  here,  fortresses  there! 
These  cannot  withstand  human  force,  let  alone 
the  calamity  which  comes  from  God  Himself." 
Cramer. 

[On  ver.  2.  M.  Henbt:  "  The  more  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  the  more 
we  disfit  ourselves  for  the  troubles  of  this  life." 
On  ver.  4.  "It  is  good  to  see  how  the  counsel  and 
decree  of  God  are  pursued  and  executed  in  the 
devices  and  designs  of  men,  even  theirs  that 
know  Him  not,  Isai.  x.  6,  7." — S.  R.  A.] 


2.  On  ver.  6.  "This  is  the  strongest  and  most 
dangerous  mining-powder  of  cities  and  for- 
tresses, when  sin,  shame,  vice  and  wantonness 
get  the  upper  hand.  For  instance,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah."  Cramee. 

3.  On  ver.  7.  "Sin  cries,  rises  and  stinks  up 
to  heaven,  so  that  God  and  the  angels  are  obliged 
to  shut  mouth,  nose  and  ears.  Compare  Gen. 
xviii.  20;  Jon.  i.  2."  Foester. 

4.  On  ver.  9.  "God  has  two  kinds  of  vintage: 
one  is  in  grace,  when  He  plucks  His  glorious 
grapes,  the  fruits  of  good  works,  and  says:  'De- 
stroy it  not,  for  there  is  a  blessing  in  it '  (Isai. 
Ixv.  8).  But  where  He  finds  only  poisonous  ber- 
ries (Isai.  V.  S)  and  is  as  one  who  gleans  in  the 
vineyard  (Mic.  v.  14)  He  employs  other  vintagers 
with  iron  gloves,  and  presses  them  out  in  His 
anger  (Rev.  xiv.  20)  till  neither  stem  nor  stalk  is 
left."  Cramer. 

5.  On  ver.  10.  "Patience!  Perhaps  it  is  not 
long  since  the  preaching  was  begun.  But  in  the 
beginning  it  is  just  so  with  one.  When  one  year 
or  forty  accustomed  to  office,  things  are  more 
tractable,  God  grant,  not  too  comfortable.  We 
must  tell  our  story  with  a  simple  heart,  as  it  is. 
We  must  be  violent  enough  to  gain  a  hearing. 
This  joyful,  honest,  ever-enduring  testimony  of 
the  truth,,  which  is  in  us,  will  excite  attention  in 
time,  and  moreover  never  returns  void  (Isai.  Iv. 
11)."  Zinzendorp. 

6.  On  vers.  10, 11.  "Drawoif  thy  shoes,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground, 
Exod.  iii.  5.  Moses,  Elijah,  Elisha,  David,  the 
prophet  before  the  altar  at  Bethel,  our  Jeremiah 
in  particular,  and  Paul,  the  evangelical  Apostle, 
used  the  severest  and  most  feeling  methods 
against  the  mockers  of  their  religion  in  the  least 
and  the  greatest,  and  it  is  evident  that  God  will 
not  allow  Himself  to  be  mocked.  Freely  as  the 
heart  is  treated,  and  little  the  violence  that  God 
does  to  it,  yet  the  creature  is  often  cut  short 
when  it  oomes  to  testifying.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  respect  and  love.  Love  is  a 
grace,  but  respect  is  in  accordance  with  a  crea- 
ture's nature;  it  is  imbued  in  every  one.  For 
the  devil  himself,  if  his  hands  are  bound  in  the 
least  (as  then  more  is  granted  him  than  any 
other),  when  it  comes  to  respect — must  'trem- 
ble '  (Jas.  ii.  19).  The  Lord  teach  the  wit- 
nesses the  right  measure,  that  their  threatenings 
and  the  feelings  of  men  suitably  concur,  and  that 
it  may  be  with  every  witness  for  religion  as  with 
John,  whom  King  Herod  feared  and  heard  him." 

ZiNZENDOEF. 

7.  On  ver.  14.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  announce  true  peace !  (Isa.  Iii.  7 ; 
Nah.  ii.  1.)  In  like  measure  destructive  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  preach  false  peace.  The  latter 
are  Satan,  who  transforms  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14). 

8.  Onver.lt).  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  joair««. 
Some  are  the  ancients,  some  the  young.  Of  the 
young  fathers  Asaph  says  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  8):  that 
they  were  not  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  re- 
bellious generation  (oomp.  Ezek.  xx.  18).  But 
as  regards  the  ancient,  original  fathers,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  the  Evangelists, 
Apostles  and  such  like,  these  are  the  true  fathers, 
who  preserve  God's  word  for  us,  that  by  means 
of  it  we   may    follow  them,  and   ask   after  the 
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former  ways.     Thus  we  go  right  and  safely." 
Cramer. 

9.  On  ver.  16.  "Hie  arripiunt  Papicolse  semitas 
antiquas,  indeque  nobis  persuadere  conantur,  ut  et 
nos  semitas  antiquas  quseramus,  i.  e.,  ut  religione 
Lutherana  valere  jussa  nos  adjungamus  ecclesiee 
papisticse,  quam  omnium  antiquissimam  nusquam 
non  superbe  jactitant.  Sed  nos  ipsis  1,  obvertimus 
illudlgnatii :  nobis  vera  antiquitas  es^  Jesus  Christus, 
cui  nolle  obedire  manifestum  est  exilium.  2.  Argu- 
mentum,  quod  isthinc  consarcinare  satagunt^  hunc  in 
modum  invertimus :  ea  ecclesia  pro  vera  kabenda, 
quse  omnium  antiquissima.  Atqui  nostra — est  an- 
tiquissima.  Ccepit  enim  moz  ab  initio  mundi  in 
Paradiso  cum  Protevange.lio  (Gen.  iii.  15,  coll.  xv. 
6) :  Romanensium  vero  ecclesia,  sicut  ipsi  haud  diffi- 
tentur,  circa  a.  Chr.  606  ccepit.  Ergo."  FoRSTER. 

10.  On  ver.  16.  "  Those  are  the  honest  knaves, 
who  tell  the  prophet  to  his  face:  we  will  not  do 
it  (Jer.  xliv.  16).  But  such  the  Lord  will  honestly 
punish.  For  the  servant,  who  knew  his  Lord's 
will  and  did  it  not,  shall  suffer  double  stripes 
(Luke  xii.  47)."  Cramer. 

11.  [Calvin  :  On  ver.  19.  "We  may  learn 
from  this  passage  that  nothing  ia  more  abomina- 
ble in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  contempt  of  di- 
vine truth:  for  His  majesty,  which  shines  forth 
in  His  word,  is  thereby  trampled  under  foot; 
and  further,  it  is  an  extreme  ingratitude  in  men 
when  God  Himself  invites  them  to  salvation, 
wilfully  to  seek  their  own  ruin  and  to  reject  His 
favor."  On  ver.  20.  "And  we  see  at  this  day, 
that  men  cannot  be  rightly  taught,  except  we 
carry  on  war  against  that  external  splendor  with 
which  they  will  have  God  to  be  satisfied.  As 
then  men  deceive  themselves  with  such  trifles,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  all  those  things  which 
hypocrites  obtrude  on  God,  without  sincerity  of 
heart,  are  frivolous  trumperies." — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  On  ver.  27  sqq.  "When  goldsmiths  wish 
to  purify  the  silver,  they  add  lead  to  it.  When 
preachers  would  try  their  hearers,  they  must 
apply  the  law.  The  fire  is  God's  word  (Jer. 
xxiii.  29),  the  bellows  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher,  the  metals  the  hearers,  of 
which  some  are  objectionable,  others  are  unob- 
jectionable." Cramer. 

13.  On  ver.  27.  As  Christ  ia  called  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against,  that  the  thoughts 
of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed  (Luke  ii.  34, 
35),  the  power  dwells  in  His  word  generally  to 
compel  men  to  separation  and  decision.  For  no 
one  can  remain  neutral  towards  Him  long.  He 
is  a  touchstone  which  makes  manifest  the  real 
condition  of  the  heart,  whether  the  man  is  of  God 
or  not  of  God,  Heb.  iv.  12  ;  John  viii.  47. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  6-8  may  serve  for  the  text  of  an  ex- 
hortation to  repentance.  On  the  punitive  jus- 
tice of  God.  1.  With  what  it  threatens  us.  2. 
Why  it  threatens  us.  3.  How  this  threatening 
can  be  averted. 

2.  On  vers.  6  and  7.  "We  find  such  fountains 
of  evil  in  our  own  perverted  hearts.  Original 
sin  is  the  true  fountain  of  evil,  from  which  from 
childhood  up  much  water  of  obstinacy,  disobedi- 
ence, indolence,  envy,  falsehood  is  poured  forth. 
And  such  water  flows  every  year  more  abundant- 


ly. Soon  also  flows  the  water  of  vanity,  of  im- 
purity and  excess,  of  reviling  and  cursing.  How 
does  man  help  himself?  Either  he  will  not  al- 
low others  to  observe  what  wickedness  comes 
from  his  heart,  and  hides  his  sins,  or  he  is  him- 
self grieved  that  so  much  sin  flows  from  his 
heart,  and  begins  to  stop  the  flow,  i.  e.,  he  makes 
good  resolves  and  proposes  no  more  to  commit 
the  old  sins.  But  lo !  the  streams  break  forth 
again,  and  the  fountain  of  a  depraved  heart 
ceases  not  to  flow.  Again  others  allow  the 
stream  free  course  and  pollute  the  city  and  the 
country  with  their  sins,  as  the  Jewish  people 
did.  Where  is  help  to  be  found  against  this 
fountain  of  a  depraved  heart?  In  the  fountain 
of  which  Zechariah  prophesies,  xiii.  1."  HoCH- 
STETTER,  12Parables  from  the proph.  Jer.,  S.  12, 13. 

3.  [TiLLOTSON  onver.  8.  1.  The  infinite  good- 
ness and  patience  of  God  towards  a  sinful  peo- 
ple, and  His  great  unwillingness  to  bring  ruin 
upon  them.  2.  The  only  proper  and  effectual 
means  to  prevent  the  misery  and  ruin  of  a  sinful 
people.  3.  The  miserable  case  and  condition  of 
a  people  when  God  takes  off  His  affection  from 
them."— S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  vers.  11,  12.  The  double  trouble  of  a 
preacher  of  the  truth.  1.  From  without,  (a)  in- 
disposition to  hear,  (6)  scorn.  2.  From  within, 
irresistible  necessity  of  announcing  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

6.  On  vers.  13-15.  Warning  against  false  pro- 
phets: 1.  Their  course:  they  teach  false  worship, 
i.  e.,  they  lead  not  to  God  but  away  from  Him,  by 

(a)  being  silent  as  to  the  real  inconvenient  truth, 

(b)  putting  the  conscience  to  sleep  by  a  falsehood. 
2.  Their  motive :  covetousness,  selfishness  (ver. 
13).  3.  Their  end:  they  are  put  to  shame  (ver.  15). 

6.  On  ver.  14.  [Chalmers:  "The  evils  of 
false  security.  1.  It  is  not  based  on  the  mercy 
offered  by  God.  2.  It  casts  an  aspersion  on  the 
character  of  God.  3.  It  is  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
practical  righteousness." — Spukoeon  :  "  I  have 
heard  of  a  city  missionary  who  kept  a  record  of 
two  thousand  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
on  their  death-bed  but  recovered,  and  whom  he 
should  have  put  down  as  converted  persons,  had 
they  died ;  and  how  many  do  you  think  lived  a 
Christian  life  afterwards  out  of  the  two  thou- 
sand ?  Not  two.  Positively  he  could  only  find 
one  who  was  found  to  live  afterwards  in  the  fear 
of  God.  Is  it  not  horrible  that  when  men  and 
women  come  to  die  they  should  cry,  '  Comfort, 
comfort!'  and  that  hence  their  friends  conclude 
that  they  are  children  of  God,  while  after  all 
they  have  no  right  to  consolation,  but  are  intru- 
ders on  the  enclosed  grounds  of  the  blessed  God  ?"' 
— S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  ver.  15.  [South:  "  Shamelessness  in  sin 
the  certain  forerunner  of  destruction.  1.  What 
shame  is  more  effectual  than  law.  2.  How  men 
cast  off  shame.  3.  The  several  degrees  of  shame- 
lessness. 4.  Reasons  why  shamelessness  is  so 
destructive.  5.  The  destruction  bv  which  it  pro- 
cures the  sinner's  ruin." — S.  11.  A.] 

8.  On  ver.  16.  Which  is  the  good  way?  That 
which  has  1,  the  right  starting-point  (the  one, 
unalterable,  ancient  truth)  ;  2  the  right  ending 
(rest  for  the  soul).  [Doolittle  has  a  sermon 
with  this  text  on  the  theme,  "  Popery  a  novelty  " 
and  Calamy  has  two  on  the  Trinity  ! S    R    Al 
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9.  On  ver.  16.  New  Year's  Sermon.  What 
does  a  retrospect  of  the  ways  of  the  past  year 
show  us?  1.  That  they  have  been  under  God's 
■wondrous  guidance  ;  2.  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  only  ways  of  salvation  for  our  soul ;  3.  that 
we  have  often  said,  we  will  not  walk  in  them  ; 
4.  that  we  should  care  best  for  our  salvation,  if 
we  would  henceforth  walk  in  the  good  ways  of 
God.   Floret,  1863. 

10.  On  vera.  18-21.    The  righteous  judgments 


of  God.  1.  They  do  not  shun  publicity,  but  rather 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  world. 
2.  They  bring  upon  men  their  merited  recom- 
pense. 3.  They  can  be  averted,  not  by  outward 
worship,  but  by  honest  submission  to  God's  word 
(vers.  19,  20). 

11.  On  vers.  27-30.  The  word  of  truth  a  touch- 
stone for  the  human  heart.  1.  The  good  are  at- 
tracted by  it ;  2.  the  bad  turn  away  und  are  re- 
jected. 


3.  THE  THIRD  DISCOURSE. 

Chaps.  VII.— X. 

The  time  of  this  discourse  may  be  determined  pretty  accurately,  since  ch.  xxvi.  gives  us  information  con- 
cerning the  historical  circumstances  in  which  the  discourse  was  delivered.  We  learn  from  it  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  Jeremiah  received  from  Jehovah  the  commission  to  place  himself 
in  the  fore-court  of  the  temple,  and  to  announce  to  all  the  Jews  who  had  come  to  worship  (comp.  xxvi. 
2  with  vii.  2)  that  if  they  continued  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  admonitions  of  the  prophets 
(xxvi.  5,  and  vii.  13,  25)  the  Lord  would  make  the  temple  like  Shiloh,  (comp.  xxvi.  3-13  with  vii. 
3-14).  Since  the  enemies  who  are  to  execute  this  judgment  are  still  designated  generally  as  a  people 
coming  from  the  North  (comp.  viii.  16),  and  not  yet  definitely  as  the  Chaldeans,  the  discourse  must 
have  been  delivered  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Comp.  infra  on  xxv.  1.  The  place  which 
the  discourse  occupies  in  the  book  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  chronological  ar- 
rangement. 
The  contents  of  the  discourse  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  : 


Main  thought : 


Indictment  of  the  people  on  account  of  their  three  prevailing  vices, 
Tvith  threatening  of  punishment. 

I.  FIRST  CHARGE. 

1.    HYPOCRITICAL    MINOLINQ    OP    THE    WORSHIP    OF    JEHOVAH    WITH    IDOLATRY,    AND 
OTHER    MORAL    ABOMINATIONS. 

VII.  1— VIII.  3. 

1.  Fundamental:  the  fundamental  requirement  and  promise,  vii.  1-7. 

2.  Their  demoralizing  trust  in  the  outward  temple-service.     Admonitory  reference  to  Shiloh,  vii.  8-15. 

3.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  boasted  of  in  ver.  isqq.  is  evinced  by  the   idolatry  practised 
elsewhere.      Thus  the  nation  is  provoking  a  severe  and  inevitable  judgment,  vii.  16-20. 

4.  Refutation  of  the  objection  that  the  Lord  Himself  commanded  the  outward  temple-service,  vii.  21-28. 

5.  The  abomination  of  idolatry  in  the  highest  degree  a  most  evident  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  people. 
Beginning  of  retribution,  vii.  29-34. 

6.  The  fulfilment  of  retribution  corresponding  to  the  idol  abominations,  viii.  1-3. 

II.  SECOND  CHARGE. 

THEIR    RUINOUS    PERSISTENCE    IN    EVIL. 

VIII.  4-23. 

7.  Their  stiff-necked  impenitence  and  its  punishment,  viii.  4-12. 

8.  Further  portrayal  of  the  visitation  announced  in  ver.  12,  viii.  13-17. 

9.  Continuation :  The  visitation  ends  with  the  carrying  away  captive  of  Israel,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  oj 
the  people  and  the /prophet,  viii.  18-23. 

III.  THIRD  CHARGE. 

THE    GENERAL   ENTIRE   ABSENCE    OF   TRUTH    AND    PAITH. 
IX.  1-21. 

! 

10.  Description  of  the  prevailing  deceit,  Ix.  1-8. 

11.  First  punishment :  Desolation  of  the  land  and  dispersion  of  the  people,  ik.  9-15. 

12.  Second  punishment :  Death  snatching  away  an  innumerable  sacrifice,  ix,  16-21. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION. 
IX.  22-25  ;  X.  16-25. 

13.  The  only  means  of  escape  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  used,  ix.  22-25. 

14.  The  bee/inning  of  the  end  of  retribution :   Command  to  the  people  to  retire; 

land;  last  xoalch-cry  of  the  prophet:  the  enemy  is  here,  x.  17-22. 

15.  Consolatory  glance  into  the  future,  x.  23-25. 


Lament  of  the  desolated 


I.  FIRST  CHARGE. 

THE    HTPOCBITICAL    MINGLING    OF    THE    SERVICE    OF    JEHOVAH    WITH    IDOLATRY    AND    OTHER 

MOBAL    ABOMINATIONS. 

VII.  1— VIII.  3. 

1.  Fundamental:  the  fundamental  requirement  and  promise. 

VII.  1-7. 

1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying: 

2  Stand  in  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
And  proclaim  there  this  word,  and  say : 
Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  all  ye  of  Judah, 

Who  have  entered  at  these  gates  to  worship  Jehovah. 

3  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel ; 
Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 

So  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell'  in  this  place. 

4  Trust^  not  to'  those  lying  words : 

"  The  Lord's  temple,  the  Lord's  temple,  the  Lord's  temple  is  this."* 

5  But  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings ! 

If  ye  execute  judgment  between  every  man  and  his  neighbor, 

6  Oppress  not  stranger,  orphan  and  widow, 
And  shed  not  innocent  blood  in  this  place. 
And  go  not  after  other  gods  to  your  destruction; 

7  So  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place. 
In  the  land  which  I  gave  to  your  fathers, 
From  everlasting  to  everlasting.^ 


TEXTUAI,   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

^  Ver.  3.^["  The  Piel  or  intensive  form  of  tlie  verb  must  here  have  a  continuative  force,  or  it  must  have  a  permissive 
BignilicatioD.  There  is  no  example  of  the  simple  signification  io  diweii  attaching  to  this  conjugation,  so  that  the  rendering 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  Blayney  adopts  :  I  will  dwell  wilh  you  is  not  sustained ;  comp.  ver.  12."     Hendekson. — S.  R.  A.] 

2Ver.  4.— DjS  after  inQDH  (comp.  ver.  8)  is  Dai.  etldcus.    Comp.  2  Ki.  xviii.  21,  24;  Cant.  ii.  17;  Naegelsb.  Gr. 

?  -112,  6, 6.  ■  ^    .  '  ■  ,  , 

3  Ver.  4.— nD^-7N.    More  frequently  nB3  is  followed  by    3  or  7J^  (vers,  8, 14)  but  7N  is  not  unfrequent,  Jud.  xx. 


36  ;  3  Ki.  xviii.  22 

<  Ver.  4.— [Lit, 
6  Ver.  7.— [Or : 


;  Ipai.  XKXvi.  7,  e(c. 
:  are  these], 
forever  and  ever]. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  begins  with  friendly  admonition 
and  promise.  In  ver.  3  he  briefly  states  in  ad- 
vance the  fundamental  requirement  and  promise. 
Vers.  4-7  continue  this  theme  by  opposing  to 
false  confidence  in  the  apparently  infallible  ob- 
jective guarantee  of  salvation  in  the  possession 
of  the  outward  temple  (ver.  4)  exhortation  to  po- 
sitive (ver.  6)  and  negative  (ver.  6)  fulfilment  of 
the  true  subjective  condition  of  salvation,  after 
which  however  the  promise,  which  includes  all 
farther  salvation  for  Israel,  is  repeated  more  at 


length.  We  easily  recognize  in  this  strophe  the 
outlines  of  the  whole  discourse,  for  these  exhor- 
tations correspond,  if  not  in  order  in  contents. 
exactly  with  the  following  exhortations  and 
threatenings,  the  latter  having  also  for  their 
subject  pseudo-worship  of  Jehovah,  idolatry,  im- 
penitence, falsehood,  deceit,  violence,  and  finally 
exile. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  word  which  came  ...  to 
worship  Jehovah,  A  similar  introductory 
formula  is  found  iu  xi.  1  ;  xviii.  1  ;  xxi.  1  ;  xxv. 
1;  XXX.  1;  xxxii.  1;  xxxiv.  1;  xxxv.  1;  xl.  1 ; 
xliv.  1.— In  the  gate  of  the  house.  If  we 
compare  xxvi.  2,  where  the  historical  particulars 
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relating  to  this  discourse  are  given,  we  see  that 
.leremiah  delivered  it  in  the  fore-court   (oomp. 
xix.  14).     Further  informatiou  is  derived  from 
xxxvi.  IC,  where  it  is  said  that  Baruoh  read  the 
book  of  the  words  of  Jeremiah  "  in  the  chamber 
of  Gemariah,  in  the  higher  court,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  new  gate."     Now  since  this  new  gate  is 
the  same  under  which  the  princes  called  Jeremiah 
to  account  for  this  very  discourse  (xxvi.  10),  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  gate  spoken  of  was  not 
that  which  formed  the  main  eastern  entrance  of 
the  outer  court  (Ezek.  xi.  1),  but  one  of  the  gates 
which  led  from  the  outer  into  the  inner  or  upper 
court.     From  this  point  the  prophet   could  view 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  people   in   the  outer 
court,  as  well  as  the  gates  leading  from  without 
into  it. — All  ye  of  Judah.     A  great  festival  to 
.Tehovah  must  have  brought  the  whole  people  to- 
gether, for  they  had  not  sunk  into  that  state  of  en- 
tire alienation,  which,  ex.  gr.  prevailed  under  Ma- 
nasseh,  when  they  no  longer  worshipped  the  God 
of  their  fathers   (2  Kings  xxi.  2),  but  now  they 
served  other  gods  together  with  Him  (ver.  6). 

Ver.  3,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  diweU  in 
this  place.  These  words  express  as  to  form  the 
theme  of  the  strophe,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
as  to  matter  the  positive  main  thought  of  the 
whole  discourse,  which  however  retires  in  what 
follows  for  the  reason  stated  in  vers.  24-28. — IJ'^T 

■ways  and  iiVJP^  doings  are  distinguished  like 
habitus  and  actus,  the  former  denoting  the  inward 
inclination  or  disposition  of  the  heart  (comp.  v. 
16),  the  latter  the  outward  fruits  in  the  life  (iv. 
13;  xviii.  11;  xxvi.  13;  xxxii.  19). — Cause  to 
dTwell.  Comp.  Numb.  xiv.  30. — ^This  place. 
The  temple  is  meant  primarily  as  the  centre  of 
the  theocracy.  Comp.  ver.  6,  where  the  dese- 
cration of  the  holy  places  by  the  shedding  of  in- 
nocent blood  is  emphasized  (2  Kings  xxi.  16  ; 
xxiv.  4;  Matth.  xxiii.  85),  and  then  ver.  7,  where 
this  place  and  the  land  are  distinguished,  and  ver. 
13,  where  QlpO  is  distinguished  from  Shiloh  and 
taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  holy 
places  of  worship. 

Ver.  4.  Trust  not  .  .  .  temple  is  this. 
An  example  of  similar  threefold  repetition  is 
found  in  xxii.  29;  Isai.  vi.  3  coll.  2  Sam.  xix.  1. 
For  the  sense  comp.  Mic.  iii.  11. —  nDH.    Without 

this  word  Sd'H  would  be  the  subject,  and  the 
only  meaning  would  be:  iemplum  est,  i.e.,  we 
have  God's  temple.  With  this  word  vTn  is  pre- 
dicate, and  the  former  the  subject,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  sense  is  this,  that  it  is  not  the  ex- 
istence, the  possession  of  the  temple  generally, 
which  is  declared,  but  the  concrete  objects,  to 
which  the  predicate  applies,  are  indicated.  We 
must  therefore  render  this  HSn  decKTiKCi;.     The 


plural  has  been  variously  explained.  The  Chal- 
dee  refers  the  threefold  repetition  to  the  three 
main  forms  of  worship  and  their  appearance 
thrice  in  the  year  ;  Joseph  Kimchi  to  the  three 
divisionsof  the  temple-building  (court,  sanctuary 
and  holy  of  holies) ;  Menochius  {Vid.  Neumann, 
S.  439)  to  the  Jewish  nation  itself,  coll.  1  Cor.  iii. 
16,  17  ;  Venema  and  others  to  the  temple  and 
priests,  and  with  reference  to  N?n~nnX  (Ps.  cii. 
28)  finds  also  in  HSn  the  meaning  of  continu- 
ance and  immutability. — In  a  purely  linguistic 
view  T^BT}  would  apply  best  to  the  people,  and 
the  thought,  that  the  people  as  the  temple  of  God 
were  safe  from  all  danger  to  themselves  or  the 
sanctuary,  would  suit  the  connection.  But  the 
mention  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  (vers.  12  and 
14)  requires  that  in  ver.  4  also  the  temple-edifice 
be  referred  to.  Comp.  especially  ver.  14. — No- 
thing further  then  remains  but  to  refer  HBn  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  temple  ;  not  merely  the 
three  divisions  of  the  edifice  proper,  but  also  the 
other  parts — walls,  gates,  courts,  halls,  etc.  Still 
however  the  plural  is  remarkable,  and  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it  a  desideratum.  At  any 
rate  we  perceive  that  it  was  a  prevalent  delusion 
among  the  people  that  the  temple  could  not  be 
destroyed,  because  it  was  Jehovah's.  Three 
times  is  this  emphatically  repeated.  And  by  the 
temple  all  else  seemed  to  be  secured.  Neumann 
rightly  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  people  make  use  of  the  prouder  expression 

lyn  only,   while  the  prophet   speaks    only  of 

Vers.  5-7.  But  amend  your  ways  .  .  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Not  the  outward 
temple  with  its  service  ensures  the  favor  of  Je- 
hovah, but  the  service,  which  is  offered  in  His 
temple  by  sanctified  hearts  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  works  of  righteousness.  That  such 
works  as  are  here  (vers.  5  and  6)  enumerated 
pertain  especially  to  the  Old  Testament  -'right- 
eousness," which  is  opposed  not  to  grace  but  to 
violent  unrighteousness,  is  proved  by  many  pas- 
sages :  Ps.  V.  vii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xv.  xvii. ;  Jer.  x. 
24,  25;  xxii.  3-17;  Isai.  i.  17,  etc.  Comp.  Oe- 
TLOPH  on  the  idea  of  P7S,e/(;.,inI!uDELB.u.GuER. 
1860,  III.  S.  403.— 'The  '?«  before  ^220r\  is 
quite  abnormal,  and  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  it.  Graf  correctly  supposes  Hint  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  similarly  sounding  sentence,  xxii. 
3. — To  your  destruction.  Comp.  xxv.  7. — 
From  everlasting  (couip.  ver.  25)  belongs  to 
d'well.  Israel  is  to  inhabit  the  land  given  to  the 
fathers,  from  the  original  epoch  (vi.  16;  Ps.  xxiv. 
7)  at  which  they  took  possession  of  it  even  to  the 
remotest  future.    Oomp.  on  xxv.  6. 
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2.  Demoralizing  trust  in  the  outward  temple-service.    Admonitory  reference  to  Shiloh. 

VII.  8-15. 

8  Behold,  ye  trust  in  such  lying  words  to  your  hurt. 

9  To  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery,^ 
Swear  falsely  and  burn  incense  to  Baal, 
And  follow  other  gods  which  ye  know  not, — 

10  And  then  ye  come^  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house, 
Which  is  called  by  my  name:  and  say: 

We  are  delivered — to  do  all  these  abominations? 

11  Is  then  this  house  which  bears  my  name 
Become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes  ? 
Behold !  even  I  have  seen  it,  saith  Jehovah. 

12  For  go  now  to  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh 
Where  I  caused  my  name  to  dwell  at  the  first, 
And  see  what  I  have  done  to  it 

On  account  of  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel ! 

13  And  now,  because  ye  do  all  these  works,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  I  spoke  to  you  most  urgently,"  but  ye  heard  not. — 
I  called  to  you,  but  ye  gave  no  answer,^ 

14  Therefore  I  do  to  the  house  which  bears  my  name 
In  which  ye  put  your  trust, 

And  the  place  which  I  gave  to  you  and  your  fathers, 
As  I  did  to  Shiloh. 

15  And  I  cast  you  out  from  my  presence. 
As  I  cast  out  all  your  brethren, 

The  whole  seed  of  Ephraim. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  V?r.  9. — Similar  infinitive  constructions  are  found  in  Isai.  xxi.  5;  xxii.  13;  lix.  4;  Hoa.  iv.  2.    Comp.  NaegeLSB.  Gt. 
:vi,  2  1>. 

2  Ver.  10. — On  the  transition  from  tlie  inlinltive  to  the  finite  verb,  comp.  N.\egelsb,  Gr.  g  99,  3. 
s  Vor.  13.— DJtyn.     Comp.  ver.  25 ;  xxix.  19 ;  and  Naegelsb.  Gr.  J  911  f.     [Gkeen,  Gr.  §  282]. 

pie  is  sufficient  to  procure  absolution  after  tlie 
practice  of  the  most  heinous  abominations  anJ 
license  for  new  crimes,  by  whicli  course  the  tem- 
ple is  turned  into  a  place  of  security  and  con- 
cealment for  robbers.  The  question  expresses 
indignant  amazement:  What?  Steal,  murder, 
commit  adultery,  etc.  ?  Such  wickedness  ye  do, 
and  then  ye  come,  etc. — Incense  to  Baal,  comp. 
xi.  13,  IT. — And  follow  other  gods  which 
ye  knovy  not  is  taken  verbatim  from  Deut.  xi. 
28;   coll.  xiii.  14.     Comp.  xix.  4;   xlix.  S. 

Ver.  10.  And  then  ye  come  ...  all  these 
abominations?    The  question  is  continued  to 

1J7V3,  for  it  is  this  which  is  the  object  of  the  di- 
vine indignation,  that  the  people  can  unite  such 
moral  contrasts. — Stand  before  me.  The  ex- 
pression has  the  collateral  idea  of  serving ;  comp. 
Deut.  X.  8  ;  1  Kings  i.  2  ;  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  15  ;  2 
Kings  iii.  14;  v.  16;  Jer.  xl.  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  15, 
etc. — 'Which  is  called  by  my  name.  This 
expression  corresponds  to  put  my  nam.e  upon 
(nomen  indere,  imponere).  Numb.  vi.  27 ;  1  Kings 
ix.  3,  5;  comp.  Exod.  iii.  18;  v.  3;  Deut.  xii.5, 11; 
xxviii.  10;  2  Sam.  xii.  28;  Jer.  vii.  80;  xxxii. 
84;  xxxiv.  15. — We  are  delivered.  The  peo- 
ple regard  their  standing  before  God,  their  ser- 
vice in  the  temple  as  an  unfailing  means  of  re- 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  8-11  state  that  Israel  did  not  follow  the 
exhortation  given  in  ver.  3  sqq.,  but  regarded 
the  external  place  of  grace  as  though  it  were  a 
spot  where  one  only  needed  to  present  himself  in 
order  to  be  delivered  from  all  the  evil  conse- 
naenccs  of  sin, — so  that  the  sanctuary  was  mis- 
used and  became  a  den  of  robbers.  The  Lord  dis- 
pels this  allusion  as  to  the  infallible  power  to  save 
of  the  supposed  irrevocably  chosen  place  of  grace 
by  pointing  to  Shiloh  :  as  it  is  with  this,  so  will 
it  be  with  the  temple  and  Jerusalem  (vers.  12-15). 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  ye  trust  ...  to  your  hurt. 
The  statement  corresponds  to  the  warning  in  ver. 
4,  and  affirms  that  this  was  not  heeded  by  Israel. 
"  To  your  hurt"  depends  on  "trust."  It  is  a 
litotes.  The  delusion  causes  injury  in  a  twofold 
way,  by  demoralizing  the  people  and  thus  ren- 
dering them  ripe  for  the  divine  judgment.  Comp. 
Isai.  xliv.  10. 

Ver.  9.  To  steal,  murder  .  .  .  which  ye 
knoTW  not.  These  words  in  connection  with 
vers.  10,  11,  designate  the  tirsteffect  of  tliat  hurt- 
ful confidence.  The  people,  considering  salva- 
tion as  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  temple, 
fall  into  the  delusion,  that  presence  in  the  tem- 
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moving  all  their  guilt  ia  a  convenient  external 
manner.  The  word  therefore  means :  we  are  saved, 
freed  from  all  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin 
Comp.  Luke   iii.  8. — Many   commentators  take 

WD  7  a,s=because :  hecsiuse  ye  have  done  these  abo- 
minations? (ironical.)  Ot,hera=although.  The 
language  will  allow  neither.  It  is  the  secondary 
object  of  their  temple-service  which  is  indicated. 
The  primary,  immediate  object  is  expressed  in 
lillSi :  they  wish  to  purify  themselves  from  their 
guilt.  But  as  they  do  not  use  the  right  means 
for  this,  so  also  they  are  not  actuated  by  the  right 
motive, — it  is  not  that  they  may  henceforward 
hate  and  abandon  their  sin,  but  that  like  a  sow 
they  may  return  with  the  more  gusto  to  their 
wallowing  in  the  mire  (2  Pet.  ii.  22). 

Ver.  11.  Is  then  this  house  .  .  saith  Jeho- 
vah. ■  In  these  words  the  prophet  discovers  to 
the  people  the  very  heart  of  their  proceeding : 
with  such  usage  the  temple  is  not  a  place  of  sal- 
vation, but  a  refuge  for  robbers  where  they  purify 
themselves  from  the  blood  and  filth  of  their  evil 
deeds,  so  as  to  be  the  readier  for  new  ones. — 
Even  I.  This  perception  is  confirmed  ironi- 
cally, but  in  a  double  sense.  First  by  this  word, 
secondly  by  act.  In  so  far  namely  as  the  Lord 
treats  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  like  that  at 
Shiloh,  He  causes  it  to  be  understood  that  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  nest  of  robbers.  That  first  point 
results  from  the  evident  reference  of  I  have 
seen  it  to  in  your  eyes,  the  second  from  the 
following  For,  ver.  12. 

Ver.  12.  For  go  now  .  .  my  people  Israel. 
In  these  words  it  is  explained  how  far  the  Lord 
actually  regards  the  temple  as  a  den  of  robbers: 
we  learn  that  He  will  treat  it  as  He  did  Shiloh. 


For  is  accordingly  to  be  referred  not  fo  ver.  12 
only,  but  to  all  that  follows.  The  prophet  thus 
shows  the  second  calamitous  effect  (ver.  8)  of 
those  lying  words  (ver.  4). — To  my  place. 
This  denotes  the  place  as  such,  the  spot  ou  which 
the  sanctuary  stood,  not  llio  latter  itself.  On 
this  spot  nothing  more  was  now  to  be  seen  of  the 
sacred  dwellings  and  vessels  which  once  adorned 
it.  A  proof  is  thus  furnished  that  when  the  Lord 
has  once  selected  a  place  for  His  dwelling  upon 
earth  He  is  not  irrevocably  bound  to  this  place 
to  all  eternity.  Whether  the  city  of  Shiloh  w.as 
then  destroyed  or  not,  and  whether  some  ruins 
of  the  former  sanctuary  remained  to  testify  of  its 
previous  existence,  is  a  matter  of  iuditference. 
Shiloh  was  still  standing  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam I.  (1  Kings  xi.  20  ;  xii.  15  ;  xiv.  2)  and  Je- 
remiah mentions  it  as  though  it  were  still  in  ex- 
istence (xli.  5).  (3omp.  Graf,  ad  loc. — Hbrzog's 
Real-Encyc.  XIV.  S.  oB9.  ["Dr.  Robinson  found 
its  ruins  under  the  name  of  Seiiun  on  his  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Sliechem."  Hendeeson.] 

Vers.  13-15.  And  no'W,  because  ye  do  .  . 
the  whole  seed  of  Ephraim.  The  apodosis 
begins  with  ver.  14.  With  respect  to  the  transi- 
tion from  the  infinitive  to  the  finite  verb,  see 
Gr.-immatical  rems.  on  ver.  9. —  DDU^TI.  Comp. 
ver.  25;  xxix.  19;  and  Naegelsbach,  Gr.  §  93,/ 
[Green's  Gr.  |  282].— The  place.  The  prophet 
cannot  mean  the  whole  country,  any  more  than 
in  vers.  3,  6,  7.  As  in  ver.  12,  it  is  the  spot  ou 
which  the  house  stands.  This  spot  of  earth  is 
the  hallowed  and  hallowing  centre  of  the  whole 
country,  on  which  all  other  dwelling-places  are 
founded.  Comp.  Exod.  iii.  5. — For  Ephraim  as 
a  designation  of  the  ten  tribes  vide  Hos.  iv.  17; 
Isai.  vii.  2,  etc. 


The  hypocrisy  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  boasted  of  in  ver.  4  sqq.,  is  evinced  by  the  idolatry  practised 
elsewhere.     Thus  the  nation  is  provoking  a  severe  and  inevitable  judgment. 

VII.  16-20. 


16  And  as  to  thee,  pray  not  for  this  people, 
And  make  not  a  cry  and  supplication  for  them, 
Nor  intercede  with  me ;  for  I  will  not  hear  thee. 

17  Seest  thou  not  what  they  are  doing 

In  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ? 

18  The  children  gather  wood  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire, 

And  the  women  knead  the  dough,  to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of  the  heavens. 
And  pour  out  libations  to  other  gods,  to  aggrieve  me. 

19  Do  they  aggrieve  me?  saith  Jehovah. 

Do  they  not  themselves  to  their  own  shame? 

20  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah : 

Behold,  my  anger  and  my  fury  is  poured  out  in  this  place, 
On  the  men  and  the  cattle, 

And  on  the  trees  of  the  field  and  the  fruits  of  the  land. 
That  it  may  burn  and  not  be  extinguished. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

How  fixedly  the  judgment  announced  in  vers. 
14, 15  is  determined  upon  by  Jeliovali,  is  evinced 
by  tliis,  that  the  prophet  is  forbidden  to  inter- 
pose with  any  plea  (ver.  16).  Tile  motive  of  this 
seemingly  harsh  decree  is  indicated  by  reference 
to  the  idolatry  still  in  full  course  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  which  forms  a  gloomy 
offset  to  that  pseudo-Jehovah-worship  mentioned 
in  ver.  4.  This  idolatry  may  be  directed  prima- 
rily against  Jehovah,  but  it  will  prove  at  last 
self-destructive  to  Israel  (vers.  ]9,  20). 

Ver.  16.  And  as  to  thee  I  •will .  .  .  not  hear 
thee.  Jerome  remarks  that  ^^  sanctorum  jjreces 
Dei  irm  possunt  resistere,  Ex.  xxxii.  10  sq.;  Ps. 
cvi.  30;  Numb.  xvi.  46  sq."    Comp.  1  John  y.  16 — 

njT  with  nbiJjT  is  frequent,  ex.  gr.,  Ps.  xvii.  1; 
1  Kings  viii.  28,  etc. — This  verse  is  repeated  xi. 
14;   xiv.  11. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  Seest  thounotTvhat  they 
are  doing  ...  to  aggrieve  me.  The  motive 
of  the  severe  prohibition  in  ver.  10. — The  queen 
of  the  heavens  is  mentioned  besides  only  in 
xliv.  17, 18,  19,  2-5.  The  form,  which  in  Hebrew 
indeed  has  general  analogies  [ex.  gr.  il^!?.'^)  '^^'^ 
docs  not  otherwise  occur,  bespeaks  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  piiiase  as  of  the  thing.  The  ex- 
pression "  heaven's-queeu"  points  lo  the  worship 
of  the  stars,  and  indeed  the  moon  as  the  feminine 
potence  (together  with  the  sun  as  the  masculine) 
appears  not  seldom  under  this  name.  It  is  called 
by  Apuleius  (Metaph.  XI.  init.)  directly  regina 
cccli,  and  in  Horace  [Carm.  Secul.  35)  we  find 
the  words:  Siderum  regina  bicornis  audi  Luna 
puellas.  For  more  on  this  subject  consult  Aer. 
Calov.  Diss,  de  Selenolatria  Viteb.  1680  (also  in 
Thes.  theol.  philoL,  Vol.  I.  p.  808  sqq.).  To  the 
further  question,  what  deity  is  represented  by 
the  moon,  we  can  only  answer  that  since  i.t,  as  the 
female  principle  of  fructification,  corresponds  to 
the  sun-god  Baal  as  the  male  principle,  the  femi- 
nine deity  corresponding  to  Baal,  i.  e.,  Astarte, 
must  be  represented  by  the  moon.  Herodian 
(V.  6, 10)  says  expressly,  Qvpauiav  ^oivcKsg  'Affrpo- 
dpx!/v  (Grsecism  for  Astarte)  ovofiaCovut,  aeKijVTjv 
clvai  ^c?MVTf^.  Comp.  Herod.  III.  8. — On  the 
Carthaginian      inscriptions     (Insc.     Karlh.      8), 

n^Son  (=n3Sp  ]n),  j.c.theNi?/!*,  n:n,  Tara/f, 


the  Asiatic,  originally  Egyptian  Artemis  ap- 
pears as  the  feminine  opposite  of  ]Sn  iil\'  This 
is  certainly  no  longer  the  original  Phoenician 
Astarte,  but  a  later  modification  with  unchaste 
cultus,  and  probably  admixture  of  star-worship. 
Comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  3  ;  xxiii.  4;  Jer.  xix.  13.— 
Comp.  Creuzer,  Symbol.  II.  Kap.  4,  g  1,  2,  3, 
6 ;  Appendix  on  the  Carthag.  religion,  f  3.  For 
the  less  recent  literature  on  this  passage  consult 
RosENMUELLER. — The  QU^  (xliv.  19)  are  proba- 
bly the  Egyptian  confection  Neideh  (  Vid.  HxTzio 
ad  hoc  I.  and  Fuerst  H.  W.  B.  s.  v.  [JJ3).  Ac- 
cording to  the  nS'S^rn,  xliv.  19,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  cakes  were  in  the  form  of  a 
moon  ;  compare  the  cakes  offered  to  Artemis  as 
the  moon-god  in  Athens  under  the  name  of  cre- 
Xyvai  {Vid.  Graf  ad  loc). — On  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  celebrating  the  new  moon  with  fires  kin- 
dled in  the  streets  and  sweet  cakes,  comp.  Spen- 
cer, De  Legg.  Hebr.  ritual.  L.  III.  Diss.  IV.  Cap. 
3. — The  etymology  of  j13  is  uncertain.  It  is 
most  probably  derived  from  p3,  to  prepare.  Is  it 
not  perhaps  connected  with  1^3  (Am.  v.  26)  ? 
With  this  adoration  of  the  queen  of  heaven  may 
have  been  connected  as  a  later  remnant  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Collyridiaus,  who  existed  in  Arabia  in 
the  4th  century,  and  gave  divine  honors  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  offering  her  little  cakes  of  bread 
{liolAvpi^),  Vid.  Epiph.  Hxr.  79. — And  pour  out 
libations.  The  infinitive  here  may  certainly 
depend  on  the  to  (7)  before  taake  (nit^i')  (comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.  ^  112,  8).  But  it  must  also  be 
remarked  that  the  Inf.  ^'DH  is  used  by  Jeremiah 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner  absolutely :  xix.  13  ; 
xiv.  19  (where  the  7  perhaps  from  oversight 
stands  instead  of  in  vers.  17  and  18).  At  any 
rate  it  designates  the  drink-offerings  pertaining 
to  the  meat-offering  of  cakes. 

Vers.  19  and  20.  Do  they  aggrieve  me  ?  .  .  . 
that  it  may  burn  and  not  be  extinguished. 
— On  aggrieve  comp.  Ezek.  xxxii.  9. — them- 
selves. nniX  reciprocal  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr. 
?81.6). — fury  is  poured  out  (comp.  Nah.  i.  6). 
—  In  this  place.  The  divine  anger  is  poured 
out  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  Theo- 
cracy ('7N)  and  from  thence  immediately  over  the 
whole  land  (Sj.'). 


21 

22 


23 


4.  Refutation  of  the  objection  that  the  Lord  Himself  commanded  the  outward  temple  service. 

VII.   21-28. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel : 
Take  your  burnt  offerings  with  the  sin  offerings  and  eat  flesh. 
For  I  spoke  not  with  your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought'  them  out  of  Egypt, 
Nor  commanded  them  concerning  burnt  offerings  and  slain  offerings.  ' 

But  this  I  commanded  them  :  "  Hearken  to  my  voice. 
That  I  may  be  your  God,  and  you  my  people, 
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And  walk  in  all  the  ways  that  I  command  you, 
That  it  may  be  well  with  you." 

24  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear. 
And  walked  after  their  own  counsels  ^ — 

In  the  hardness  of  their  evil  heart, 

And  turned  to  the  back  and  not  to  the  face.' 

25  From  the  day  that  your  fathers  went  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
To  this  day  I  send  you  all  my  servants. 

The  prophets,  zealously  and  unremittingly. 

26  But  they  hearkened  not  to  me,  nor  inclined  their  ear. 

But  they  stiffened  their  neck  and  acted  more  wickedly  than  their  fathers. 

27  And  though  thou  speakest  to  them  all  these  words. 
Yet  will  they  not  hearken  unto  thee ; 

And  though  thou  callest  to  them. 
Yet  will  they  not  answer  thee. 

28  Therefore  shalt  thou  say  unto  them : 
This  is  the  people  that  has  not  hearkened 
To  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  their  God, 
Nor  accepted  chastisement. 

Truth  is  vanished  and  eradicated  from  their  mouth. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

»  Ver.  22.— ["A  vast  number  of  MSS.,  three  of  the  early  editions,  and  all  the  versions  read,  with  the  Keri,  'X'SIH  instead 

of  N'Xin."  Hendekson.— S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver.  24.— niyj?I33   is  stat.  absol.  and  therefore  not  ctwirdinated  with  the  following  /imc;,  but  the  following 

Bentence  Ibrma  a  sort  of  apposition  to  it :    They  walked  in  counsels  I — in  hardness  of  their  heart.     Comp.  Naegelsb 
Oram,  i  66. 

8  Ver.  24.— [Blaynet,  TJmbreit,  Heniekson  render :  and  went  (drew,  turned)  backward,  and  not  forward.    Noyes  and 
HiTZio  :  turned  the  back  and  not  the  face. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  hypocritical  people  might  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  their  outward  temple  service  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  To  this 
however  it  is  opposed,  that  from  the  beginning 
the  Lord  directed  His  chief  regard  not  to  exter- 
nal worship,  but  to  the  obedience  of  the  heart, 
and  to  this  gave  the  promise  of  prosperity  (vers. 
21-23).  But  the  people  never  observed  this  re- 
quirement of  the  Lord,  though  He  caused  it  to  be 
repeated  often  and  urgently  by  the  prophets  (vers. 
24-26).  They  will  close  their  ears  even  to  the 
exhortation  of  Jeremiah,  and  thus  call  down  upon 
themselves  the  judgment  of  incorrigibility  (vers. 
27,  28). 

Ver.  21.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  and  eat 
flesh. — Take,  ?3p  (comp.  Isai.  xxix.  1),  may 
be  derived  from  'JD'  or  nSO.  (Comp.  laai.  xxx.  1; 
Numb,  xxxii.  14).  The  primary  idea  seems  to  be 
"  to  scrape,  scratch,  sweep,"  from  which  are -de- 
rived the  meanings  both  of  to  sweep  up  or  together 
(comp.  also   Deut.   xxxii.  28)  and  to    scrape  off 

(Isai.  vii.  20)  and  sweep  away  (Pa.  xl.  15).  7j^ 
also  stands  after  the  word  in  the  passages  cited. 
Comp.  iii.  18. — And  eat  flesh,  an  expression  of 
contempt :  throw  all  your  sacrifices  and  burnt-of- 
ferings together  and  devotir  them  as  meat.  Comp. 
vi.  20. 

Vers.  22  and  23.  For  I  spoke  not  .... 
may  be  \well  -with  you.  When  the  Rabbins 
emphasize  in  the  day,  etc.,  or  when  others  ap- 
pealing to  Levit.  i.  2,  etc.  find  in  this  passage  an  in- 


dication of  the  voluntariness  of  the  offerings,  or 
at  least  of  the  view  that  only  voluntary  offerings 
are  here  spoken  of,  Graf  is  certainly  right  in  de- 
signating such  points  as  subtleties.  But  to  find 
in  the  passage  a  proof  that  Jeremiah  was  ignorant 
of  any  legal  enactments  with  respect  to  sacrifices 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  since  in  bis  time  the  mid- 
dle books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  owed  their  ori- 
gin to  Ezra,  were  not  in  existence,  as  Graf  does, 
following  HiTzio  and  others  (comp.  especially  his 
latest  work,  On  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Test. , 
Leipzig,  1866),  is  a  proceeding  for  which  there  is 
no  ground  either  in  those  books,  in  the  writings 
of  the  preexilic  prophets  generally  (comp.  only 
■ex.  gr..  Am.  iv.  5  with  Levit.  vii.  13 ;  Hos.  iv.  7-9 
with  Levit.  vi.  18.;  xxvi.  26),  or  in  this  particular 
passage.  For  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  words 
that  I  may  be  your  God.andyou  my  people 
( the  substance  of  which  is  found  in  Exod.  vi.  7  coll. 
Deut.  xxix.  12)  are  a  verbal  quotation  from  the 
certainly  peculiar  26th  chapter  of  Leviticus  (ver. 
12),  that  the  next  line  likewise  resembles  almost 
word  for  word  Deut.  v.  33  (the  expression  in  all 
the  V7ays  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Deut.),  finally  that  that  it  may  be  well 
■with  you  also  is  exclusively  Deuteronomic  (v. 
16,26;  vi.  18;  xii.  25,  28;  xxii.  27).  But  (1.)  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  preceding 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  cannot  be  understood 
without  them.  Thus  it  is  explained  that  precepts 
relating  to  the  sacrifices  do  not  here  occur  except 
in  a  summary  (Deut.  xii.  6, 11, 13,  14,  27)  or  modi- 
fied form,  according  to  the  circumstances  (comp. 
Deut.  xii.  15  with  Levit.  xvii.  2  sqq.).^  (2) 
If  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
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sense,  as  by  Hitzig  and  Graf,  the  prophet 
would  declare  not  only  something  incredible  in 
itself,  but  also  what  would  be  in  the  highest 
degreeprejudicial  to  theassumed  post-exilic  com- 
position of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
For  how  could  these  place  the  origin  of  the  sacri- 
ficial enactments  in  the  period  of  the  exodus,  if 
prophetic  utterances  like  this  and  Am.  v.  25  ex- 
pressly contradict  it?  (3)  As  in  Exod.  xvi.  8 
the  words  "Your  murmurings  are  not  against 
us,  but  against  Jehovah,"  declare  not  that  the  Is- 
raelites did  not  murmur  at  all  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  (which  is  expressly  maintained  in  ver.  2), 
but  only  that  the  sin  of  murmuring  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  vanislied  in  comparison  with  the  sin 
which  they  committed  in  their  murmuring  against 
the  Lord  Himself, — as  Hos.  vi.  6  likewise  denies 
pleasure  in  sacrifices  not  absolutely  but  only 
relatively,  in  so  far  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
comparison  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  in  true 
piety  (comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  29;  Iv.  8;  1  Sam.  viii, 
7) — so  also  in  this  passage  the  negation  has  a 
rhetorical,  not  a  logical  significance  (comp. 
Winer,  Oramm.  N.  T.  Sprachidioms  ^  58,  7). 
Thus  those  commentators  are  right  who  find  here 
this  meaning,  that  the  whole  of  the  enactments 
relating  to  sacrifices  do  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the 
moral  Law.  Comp.  the  parallel  passages: — 
Isa.  V.  11;  Iviii.  3  sqq. ;  Ixvi.  3;  1  Sam.  xv. 
■2-^;  Mio.  vi.  6-8;  Ps.  xl.  7  sqq.;  Ps.  1.;  Ps.  li. 
18,  19;  Prov.  xxi.  27;  Matt.  ix.  13.  The  ex- 
pression: I  will  be  your  God  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people,  is  found  with  special  frequency  in  Jere- 
miah: xi.  4;  xxiv.  7;  xxx.  22;  xxxi.  1,33; 
xxxii.  38.  Almost  as  frequently  in  Ezekiel:  xi. 
20;  xiv.  10;  xxxvi.  28;  xxxvii.  23,  27.  Twice 
also  in  Zechariah:  ii.  16;  viii.  8. 

Ver.  24.  But  they   hearkened   not  .   .  . 
back  not  face. — In  the  hardness  of  their 
heart,    comp.  Deut.  ^xix.  18;  Jer.  iii.  17. — In 


general  comp.  xi.  8;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13.— ^1^^<b  VH') 
MJl.  Comp.  ii.  27.  Literally: — theycame  (o  the 
back  and  not  to  the  face,  viz.,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Jehovah.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  I  69,  3, 
as  to  the  substantives  back  and  face  taking  the 
place  of  adjectives  or  participles. 

Vers.    25,    26.    rrom  the    day      .    .  more 

wickedly  than  their  fathers. — [D7  comp.  ver. 

7. nSlJNl.   Vau  constr.  after  a  definition  of  time. 

Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gi:,  I  88,  7. — Comp.  xi.  7 ;  xxv. 
4;  xxvi.  5:  xxix.  19;  xxxv.  15;  xliv.  4. — Alone 
D1' never  means  "daily."  But  with  an  infinitive 
construction  it  represents  the  idea  "day"  in 
the  same  sense  as  DSJJ'n  the  idea  "early,"  i.  e., 
the  sending  has  taken  place  day  by  day,  daily 
and  always  early,  i.e.,  not  sleepily,  dilatorily, 
but  diligently  and  unremittingly,  comp.  besides 
Gr.  I  93,  h. — On  ver.  26  comp.  Deut.  x.  16; 
Jer.  xvii.  23;   xix.  15. 

Vers.  27,  28.  And  though  thou  speakest 
to  them  .  .  .  from  their  mouth.  There  is  a 
reason  here  for  'U.  Although  the  word  is  also 
used  of  Israel  without  a  bad  side-meaning  (comp. 
Exod.  xix.  6:  Josh.  iii.  17;  iv.  1;  x.  3),  yet  we 
never  find  miT'  '1J>  but  always  '■''  U^.  'U  is  there- 
fore chosen  here  to  designate  Israel  as  a  com- 
mon, profane  nation.  Comp.  Isa.  i.  4. — The  pro- 
phet is  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  incorrigi- 
bility on  Israel  as  the  basis  of  the  announcement 
of  judgment  which  comes  afterwards.  On  njlON 
comp.  v.  3,  and  the  entire  chapter.  Truth  or 
fidelity,  is  substantially  lost:  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  in  their  mouth.  The  prophet  alludes  to 
what  was  said  in  ver.  4:  even  though  they  take 
the  words  upon  their  lips,  these  are  but  empty 
sounds.  For  he  whose  heart  is  empty  can  avail 
nothing  with  his  mouth. 


5.   The  abomination  of  idolatry  in  the  highest  degree  a  most  evident  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  people, 

JSeginning  of  retribution. 

VII.  29-34. 


29  Shear  off  thy  hair  and  cast  it  away, 
And  raise  on  the  heights  a  wailing, 

For  Jehovah  hath  rejected  and  forsaken  the  generation  of  his  wrath. 

30  For  the  children  of  Judah  have  done  that  which  is  evil  in  my  sight,  saith  Jehovah. 
They  have  set  their  abominations  in  the  house, 

Which  bears  my  name,  to  pollute  it. 

31  And  they  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet, 
Which  is  in  the  valley  oi'Ben-Hinnom. 

To  burn  their  sous  and  daughters  in  the  fire ; 

Which  I  commanded  not,  neither  did  it  come  into  my  mind. 

32  Therefore  behold !  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  it  will  no  more  be  called  Tophet  and  vale  Ben-Hinnom, 
But  the  valley  of  slaughter: 

And  they  will  bury  in  Tophet,  because  there  is  no  room. 
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33  And  the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  for  food 
To  the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  earth, 
And  there  will  be  none  to  scare  them  away. 

34  And  I  will  cause  to  cease  from  this  city  of  Judah 
And  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 

The  voice  of  gladness  and  the  voice  of  joy, 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride  • 

For  the  land  shall  become  a  desolation. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

How  little  the  appeal  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
chosen  place  of  mercy,  and  to  their  observance 
of  the  ritual,  could  help  them  (ver.  29)  the  pro- 
phet shows  by  setting  forth  their  desecration  of 
the  sanctuary  by  Baal-worship,  and  their  infrac- 
tion of  the  Law  by  abominable  practices  which 
were  directly  forbidden  in  it  (vers.  30,  31).  Thus 
it  is  rendered  most  clearly  manifest  what  shame- 
ful hypocrisy  was  concealed  under  the  Jehovah- 
worship  boasted  of  in  ver.  4. 

The  rejection  consequently  announced  in  ver. 
29  will  consist  in  this,  that  the  places  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnom  hitherto  considered  sacred  will  be 
places  of  slaughter  and  burial,  and  that  still  a 
large  number  of  unburied  corpses  will  afford  food 
for  the  beasts;  the  further  consequence  of  which 
will  be,  that  the  land,  bereft  of  its  inhabitants, 
will  become  a  barren  waste  (vers.  31-34). 

Ver.  29.  Shear  off  thy  hair  .  .  .  generation 
of  his  ■wrath.  1IJ  is  properly  crown:  here  it  is 
used  of  the  hair  as  the  natural  adornment  of  the 
head.  comp.  Numb.  vi.  19.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  hair  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  xvi.  6;  xlviii. 
37;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Mic.  i.  16,  etc.  Comp.  Herzog, 
Real-Enc.  XVI.,  S.  363.  [Henderson:— "Je- 
rusalem is  here  addressed  under  the  image  of  a 
female,  who.  in  the  depth  of  her  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  children,  deprives  her  head  of  its 
chief  ornament,  and  betakes  herself  to  the  hills 
to  bdvvail  her  bereavement."  Henry  after  Blat- 
NEV: — "The  word  is  peculiar  to  the  hair  of  the 
Nazarites,  which  was  the  badge  and  token  of 
their  dedication  to  God,  and  it  is  called  their 
crown.  Jerusalem  had  been  a  city,  which  was 
n  Nazarite  to  God,  but  must  now  cut  off  her  hair, 
must  be  profaned,  degraded  and  separated  from 
God,  as  she  had  been  separated  to  Him.  It  is 
time  for  those  who  have  lost  their  holiness  lolay 
aside  their  joy." — S.  R.  A.] — On  the  feminine 
form  in  'U,  etc.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  ^  60,  7. — 
On  the  heights.  Comp.  iii.  21 ;  ix.  9. — genera- 
tion of  his  vorath.  Comp.  Isa.  x.  6;  Prov. 
xxii.  8. 

Ver.  30.  For  the  children  of  Judah  ...  to 
pollute  it.— in  my  sight,  does  not  depend  on 
have  done,  but  on  that  -which  is  evil.  Comp. 
Jud  iii.  7,  12,  etc.,  and  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  I  112,  5 
b,  (where  moreover  we  must  understand  it  in  a 
physical  sense  [Isa.  xiv.  16]  as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual  sense,  Gen.  xxviii.  8,  etc). — 
Their  abominations.  That  Jeremiah  refers 
to  the  abominable  practices  ofManasseh  (2  Kings 
xxi.  4-7)  has  been  fully  proved  by  Graf.  I  will 
only  add  that  Jehoiakim  represents  the  relapse 
into  the  principle  forsaken  by  Josiah,  and  that 
this  explains  why  responsibility  for  the  sins  of 
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Manasseh  is  attributed  to  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries (2  Kings  xxiv.  3;  Jer.  xv.  4),  on  which 
account  also  in  this  passage  the  abominations  are 
spoken  of  as  though  they  had  been  committed  by 
Jehoiakim  himself.  This  passage  is  repeated  in 
xxxii.  34. 

Ver.  31.  And  they  have  built  .  .  .  come 
into  my  mind.  nin3  is  not  merely  high  places, 
but  in  a  derivative  sense  every  place  of  worship 
erected  for  idolatrous  service,  or  every  building 
for  that  purpose,  as  is  proved  by  passages  like 
2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  where  the  na3  is  distinguished 
from  the  altar  in  it,  and  is  burnt, — Ezek.  xvi.  16, 
where  high  places  are  mentioned  as  composed  of 
garments.  Here  also  they  are  not  the  altars 
alone,  but  the  places  of  worship  with  the  altars. 
There  appear  to  have  been  several  such  places 
in  Tophet,  this  being  intimated  by  the  expression 

D'NnQn  nah  Jer.  xix.  13.  Tophet,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom, 
where  the  horrible  tacrifices  of  children  (comp. 
Selden,  De  Diis  Syr.  Synlagm,  I.  6)  were  of- 
fered to  Baal  (xix.  5 — with  which  Moleoh,  xxxii. 
35,  is  parallel,  comp.  Levit.  xviii.  21  ;  xx.  2  5; 
1  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  But  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Some  (LoRS- 
BAOH,  Gesen.,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Fuerst,  and 
others)  appeal  to  Isa.  xxx.  33  in  favor  of  the 
rendering  pZac«  of  burning,  deriving  it  from  ni^= 
y^  to  burn.  Others  (Wiker,  Botichlr,  Graf, 
Pressel)  finding  their  support  in  Job  xvii.  6, 
give  the  word  the  meaning  of  sputum,  abomina- 
tion, horror,  from  the  Chaldee  ^r\^to  spew  out. 
Hofmann  (in  ^¥eiss.  u.  Erf.,  11. ,  125)  suggests 
the  not  improbable  derivation  from  nnS  and  gives 
it  the  meaning  of  pit.  A  decision  on  this  point 
is  as  difficult  as  with  reference  to  the  vale  Ben- 
Hinnom.  The  situation  of  this  valley  is  indeed 
fixed,  as  it  is  certain  it  was  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  views  are  various  as  to  its  exact 
location.  Comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc,  IV.  S.  710. 
— There  is  not  perfect  agreement  even  as  to  the 
name  of  the  valley,  the  ancients  regarding  Hin- 
nom as  a  proper  name,  of  the  moderns  some  de- 
riving it  from  Dnj  (by  transposition^the  valley 
of  wailing,  so  Hitzig  and  Graf),  and"  others 
from  pn— px  (with  the  same  meaning,  so  Bot- 
TCHER,  De  Inf.,  I.  S.  82,  83).  Were  the  valley 
only  the  vale  of  Hinnom,  as  in  Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii. 
16;  Neh.  xi.  30,  or  the  vale  Beni-Hinnom  (as  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10  only,  Chethibh)  the  apellative 
signification  would  have  much  in  its  favor.  But 
as  the  name  Vale  Ben-Hinnom  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  certainly  the  original  (.Josh.  xv.  8; 
xviii.  16;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32;  xix.  2,  6;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  3;  xxxiii.  6),  the  derivations  given  above 
are  very  insecure,  and  it  is  most  advisable  to  re- 
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tain  the  old  interpretation. — To  burn.  Two 
passages  coincide  witla  tliis  almost  word  for 
word:  xix.  5  and  xxxii.  35.  In  the  Latter  pas- 
sage, instead  of  this  expression,  we  find  to  cause 
to  pass  ik)'ou<fh,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally  as  Maimonides  and  other 
Jewish  commentators  suppose,  but  as  an  euphem- 
ism.— The  words  which  I  commanded  not  repeated 
in  all  three  passages  (oomp.  iii.  16),  intimate 
that  this  custom  was  relatively  a  new  one.  Al- 
though the  worship  of  Molech  (the  Ammonitish) 
is  attributed  even  to  Solomon  {1  Kings  xi.  7), 
yet  the  abomination  of  burning  children  was 
first  introduced  into  Judah  by  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi.  3).  Comp.  Movers,  Phcen.  I.,  S.  327  sqq.— 
■In  the  Pentateuch  this  cult  was  forbidden,  Deut. 
xii.  30;   xviii.  10. 

Vers.  32-34.  Therefore  behold !  the  days 
are  coming  ...  a  desolation.  The  place  of 
worship,  held  sacred  by  the  idolatrous  Jews,  but 
in  fact  desecrated,  shall  even  for  them  be  forever 
polluted.  That  tliis  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
massacre  on  the  spot,  is  not  stated  in  the  text. 
This  would  not  have  polluted  it  forever,  as  we 
read  of  Josiah  that  he  polluted  the  places  of  ido- 
latrous worship  either  by  the  burning  of  human 
bones  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  lU,  20)  or  by  filling  them  up 
with  these  (ver.  14)  or  tbe  reverse,  by  strewing 


the  ashes  of  the  idols  on  the  graves  (ver.  6).  At 
any  rate  he  must  have  defiled  Tophet  (ver.  10) 
and  other  places  (vers,  fi,  13)  in  the  same  way. 
Here  then  also  the  pollution  is  caused  by  the  in- 
terment, and  the  name  "valley  of  slaughter"  is 
connected  with  it  only  in  so  far  that  (he  vale  is 
used  as  a  place  of  burial  only  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  room,  resulting  from  the  great 
slaughter  (comp.  xix.  11;  Ezek.  ix.  7).  But 
even  thus  a  great  number  of  corpses  will  remain 
unburied,  which  will  be  food  for  beasts  (comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  26,  whence  ver.  S3  is  taken  verba- 
tim, and  Jer.  xvi.  4  ;  xix.  7  ;  xxxiv.  20). — None 
to  scare,  etc.  Comp.  Levit.  xxvi.  6 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  2ti;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Nah.  ii.  12;  Zeph.  iii. 
11;  Jer.  XXX.  10  ;  xlvi.  27.  The  further  result 
of  the  slaughter  is  depopulation,  the  cessation  of 
every  sign  of  normal  human  existence,  complete 
desolation  of  the  land.  (xvi.  9  ;  xxv.  10,  11, 
coll.  xxxiii.  11).  [Hendeeson: — "In  ver.  34, 
reference  is  made  to  the  joyous  processions  in 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  led  ilnough 
the  streets,  accompanied  by  bands  of  singers  and 
musicians,  which  are  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  East,  and  even  among  the  Jews  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  See  my  Biblical  Researches  and 
Travels  in  Russia,  p.  217." — S.  R.  A.] 


6.  Fulfilment  of  retribution  corresponding  to  the  idol-abominations. 
VIII.  1-3. 

1  At  this  time,  saith  Jehovah,  they  shall  bring' 

The  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  bones  of  his  princes, 
And  the  bones  of  the  priests  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets, 
And  the  bones  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  out  of  their  graves, 

2  And  they  shall  spread  them  out  to  the  sun, 
And  to  the  moon,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
Which  they  loved  and  which  they  served  and  followed. 
And  which  they  sought  and  worshipped ; 

They  shall  not  be  gathered,  nor  buried; 
They  shall  be  dung  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

3  And  the  whole  remnant  of  the  survivors  of  this  wicked  race 
Shall  prefer  death  to  life  in  all  places  of  the  survivors', 
Whither  I  have  driven  them,  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth.  ' 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  l.-lnstead  of  .IX'^Tl  tho  Ma^oretcs  ,vould  omit  the  1,  as  they  perceived  that  neither  as  consecutive  nor  as  copu- 
lative 13  It  in  place,  while  in  accordance  with  the-constanfusage  we  should  cxnect  it  to  ho  fnii ,     j  ^    „ 

NAEGEISB.  Gr.,  -i  841.     Yet  in  such  cases  the  imperfect  with  V,m  0»p«iaAs  not  without  examnl„     *  "^  *-^  P"*"^''     <'°"'P- 

2  Ver.  a.-nn3:l  comp.  Prov.  xxi.  3.    Naeoelsb.  Or.,  i  100,  4  example  ;  comp.  Exod.  xii,  3. 

3Yer.3.-Q-,«tyan.    If  we  do  not  with  H.Tm  and  Gr.af  reject  this  word  as  resting  on  a  clerical  error  we  must  ex 

plain  It  with  M/lUEER  and  DeWette  as  the  repetition  of  the  noun  instead  of  the  pronoun   ,n^^„^    ,,,         .■  ,    ' 

th'i  construct  state  in  an  emphatic  almost  pronominal  signification:  iualti/wse  places     Con,     iv        '"  ^""""^^  ^^"^^ 

F  -      ^jOUlp.  W.4EaEL3B.  tf7'.j  g  71,  5  AUTfl. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CEITICA'l. 

It  is  oiear  from  the  contents  that  this  strophe 
is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  Death 
is  to  come  in  a  new  form,  as  it  were,  in  those  who 


r  dtfnf/  ^T^-  .  ^^'^  ''°°^^  "^  '^'^  buried  shall 
be  disintej-red  and  strewed  in  the  face  of  the 
stars,  their  powerless  deities,  shall  become  stink! 
ing  ordure  (vers.  1,  2).  And  the  s^xv^l^llX^. 
nant  wil  long  for  death  as  a  benefit  fS) 
Vers.  1,  2.  At  this  time,  saith  jlhovah 


CHAP.  Vm.  1-5. 


no 


surface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  motive  of  the 
disinterment  the  prophet  says  nothing.  He  had 
certainly  no  idea  of  its  being  the  search  for  booty 
(Jerome,  HiTZTG,  [Henderson]).  He  has  in  mind 
only  the  punitive  justice  of  God. — His  before 
princes  is  to  be  referred  to  the  kings,  vis.,  the 
princes  of  each  king  or  kingdom,  or  of  the  crown. 
Comp.  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  19;  xxxiv.  21.  We  should 
have  expected  in  reference  to  Judah  their  princes, 
as  in  Isai.  iii.  4;  Hos.  vii.  16;  ix.  15.— Spread 
them  out.  Observe  the  irony.  The  stars  look 
powerlessly  down  oa  iho  bones  of  their  worship- 
pers— while  these  send  up  a  stench ! — Gathered. 
Comp.  xvi.  4;  xxv.  33. — For  the  subject-matter 
compare  2  Sam,  xxi.  12  sqq. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  -whole  remnant  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  The  discourse  concludes  with  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  survivors,  who  are  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all.  Comp.  xxv.  26. — On  the  sub- 
ject-matter comp.  xxiv.  8  sqq. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  vii.  1.  The  exhortation  which  Jeremiah 
here  addresses  to  his  contemporaries  is,  as  Chky- 
803TOM  remarks,  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Jews  of  his  time: 
"  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits — ^meet  for  repen- 
taace,  and  begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
we  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto 
you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham."  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  trusting  in  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  in  the  stone  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  For 
as  the  tabernacle  and  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh 
have  disappeared,  so  the  temple  built  by  Solo- 
mon and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  itself ;  and  even 
the  temple  re-erected  without  the  ark  was  de- 
stroyed a  second  time  by  Titus  and  not  rebuilt, 
though  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
{Bell.  Jicd.  VI.  2,  1)  the  mad  resistance  of  the 
Jews  was  chiefly  based  on  the  idea  that  Jerusa- 
lem being  the  city  of  God  was  in  no  danger  of 
destruction.  Now  while  the  sacred  places  and 
buildings  for  worship,  from  the  tabernacle  to  the 
temple  of  Herod,  were  destroyed,  never  to  be  re- 
built (comp.  iii.  16  "il^  '^t?'jJ^  ^'^)  ^^^  descent 
from  Abraham,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  rever- 
sions, retains  its  eternal  significance,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  shows  in  Rom.  xi.,  where  he  says, 
"  If  the  first  fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy, 
and  if  the  root  be  holy  so  are  the  branches.  .  .  . 
If  some  of  the  branches  have  been  broken  off  on 
account  of  unbelief,  yet  they  may  be  grafted  in 
again.  .  .  .  For  according  to  the  Gospel,  he  says, 
I  regard  them  as  enemies,  but  according  to  the 
election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake. 
For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  re- 
pentance." If  now  to  trust  in  descent  from 
Abraham  is  in  so  far  foolish  and  unjustifiable,  as 
it  does  not  prevent  partial  destruction  of  the  na- 
tion, to  trust  in  the  outward  sanctuary,  con- 
structed of  earthly  material,  is  still  less  justifi- 
able, for  this  has  no  guarantee  of  continuance  ; 
it  may  indeed  suffer  total  destruction  without 
endangering  the  foundations  of  the  theocracy. 
Just  as  unjustifiable  as  this  confidence  of  the 
Jews  in  an  earthly  sanctuary  as  the  chosen  place 
of  divine  presence  and  blessing  is  every  analo- 


gous confidence  of  the  Christian  church  in  a  real 
or  supposed  divinely  chosen  earthly  substratum 
of  tokens  of  blessing,  whether  it  be  a  place,  ofiBce 
or  race.  All  the  places  consecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  and  the  ministry  of  His  apos- 
tles have  been  destroyed  and  given  up  to  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation  :  Jerusalem  with  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  and  Golgotha,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  be- 
came Christian  and  yet  fell  a  prey  to  the  cres- 
cent. All  the  less  may  Rome  count  on  perpe- 
tuity, since  the  chair  of  Peter  rests  not  on  di- 
vine but  on  arbitrary  human  institution.  So  also 
the  legitimate  ruling  families  of  Europe,  who  so 
fondly  imagine,  that  they  are  irrevocably  chosen, 
should  never  forget  that  the  Lord  not  only  ap- 
points but  deposes  kings.  (Coaip.  Dan.  iv.  Si ; 
V.  21). 

2.  Pbtbus  Galatinus  {de  Arc.  cath.  ver.  v. 
10)  remarks  (according  to  Ghisler. )  that  some 
Rabbins  refer  the  lying  word  of  the  thrice  re- 
peated '73''n  to  the  false  hope  of  those  who  sup- 
pose that  a  third  temple  will  yet  be  built.  But 
this  hope  is  not  a  false  one.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  realized  in  the  erection  of  a  third  sanctuary 
of  stone  but  in  that  spiritual  body  of  which  we 
must  regard  Ezekiel's  temple  as  the  type.  Comp. 
Balmer-Rinck,  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  temple,  Basel,  1868,  and  my  review  of  this 
work  in  Reut.  Bep.  1860,  H.  III.  S.  151,  2.  This 
is  not  of  course  to  say  that  the  thrice  repeated 
word  does  not  really  refer  to  the  third  temple. 

3.  "If  God  has  not  His  temple  and  abode  in  the 
heart,  that  {viz.,  that  thou  hast  an  outward  tem- 
ple or  house  of  God)  will  avail  thee  nothing." 
Mic.  iii.  11,  12.  Starke. 

4.  <'  The  words  '  this  is  the  Lord's  temple ' 
might  properly  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers," 1  Cor.  iii.  IB;  Gen.  xxviii.  17.   Starke. 

5.  "  It  is  a  heathenish  delusion  and  false  con- 
fidence to  suppose  that  God  is  bound  to  any  place 
or  spot,  as  the  Trojans  thought  because  they  had 
the  temple  of  Pallas  in  their  city  it  could  not  be 
taken,  and  in  the  present  day  the  manner  of  the 
Papists  is  to  bind  Christ,  to  Rome  and  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  then  defiantly  maintain  '  I  shall 
never  be  moved'  (Ps.  x.  6).  For,  they  say,  the 
ship  of  Peter  may  sink  a  little,  but  not  altoge- 
ther. Then  the  only  point  that  is  deficient  is  this, 
that  they  are  not  the  ship  of  Peter,  but  rather  an 
East  Indianman  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  apes  and 
such  like  foreign  merchandize,  pearls,  purple, 
silk,  brass,  iron,  silver,  gold,  incense,  lead,  that 
I  hey  may  carry  on  simony  and  make  merchan- 
dize of  religion,  and  deceive  the  whole  world 
(Rev.  xviii.  11  sqq.)."  Cramer. 

6  On  vii.  9-11.  Necessary  as  the  doctrine  ot 
the  church  is  in  the  organic  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  it  may  become  dangerous,  if  the  church 
i9  regarded  one-sidedly  as  an  objectively  saving- 
institution,  and  the  subjective  conditions  of  its 
operation  are  undervalued.  For  then  it  is  re- 
garded as  alone  necessary  to  salvation,  and  not 
only  in  the  sense  that  this  virtue  is  ascribed  ex- 
clusively to  one  particular  church  in  opposition 
to  another,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  supposing 
that  the  church  alone,  as  an  objective  institution 
is  the  means  of  salvation,  a  man  needing  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  enter  into  a  passive  rela- 
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tion  to  the  church,  i.  e.,  without  conscious  resis- 
tance [obez).  From  this  alone  saving  church 
there  is  but  one  step  to  the  infallibly  saving,  i.  e., 
to  that,  of  which  a  passive  member  cannot  be 
lost,  however  much  he  may  steal,  murder,  com- 
mit adultery,  swear  falsely,  etc.  Where  this  rui- 
nous delusion  prevails  men  enter  the  church,  per- 
form the  ceremonies,  wipe  their  mouths,  and  say 

sului  sumus  {'lih^l).  But  thus  the  church  of 
Christ  becomes  a  den  of  robbers. 

7.  On  vii.  16.  "This  may  serve  to  comfort 
ymi,  for  God  thus  testifies  to  thepower  of  prayer, 
that  it  would  stand  in  His  way  so  that  He  could 
not  go  on.  Therefore  He  had  first  of  all  to  for- 
bid the  prophet  from  praying.  Thus  also  He  says 
to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxii.  10)  'Let  Me  alone  that 
My  wrath  may  burn  against  them.'  So  much 
may  a  believing  prayer  accomplish."    Ckahbe. 

8.  On  vii.  22,  23.  In  Ps.  li.  16,  17,  we  read 
"  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice;  else  would  I 
give  it:  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-oifering. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise."  Had  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings 
been  positively  displeasing  to  God,  He  would 
have  forbidden  them.  But  they  must  have  been 
pleasing  to  Him  even  as  types  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Golgotha.  They  displease  Him  only  when  He  is 
to  accept  them  instead  of  .a  broken  and  contrite 
heart.  The  sacrifices  have  thus  a  two-fold  sig- 
nificance; objectively  as  types,  and  in  so  far  as 
God  beholds  in  every  sacrifice  that  of  Christ,  they 
are  pleasing  to  Him — subjectively,  as  the  oifer- 
ing  of  man.  But  when  in  this  relation  God  is  to 
be  satisfied  wfth  the  fat  and  blood  of  an  animal 
instead  .of  the  spiiitual  ohiatio  cordis,  the  sacri- 
fice is  displeasing.  Thus  as  the  sacrifice  is  on 
the  one  hand  pleasing,  on  the  other  displeasing,- 
Jeremiah  might  say  that  God  did  not  speak  of 
sacrifices,  though  on  the  other  iand  it  is  admit- 
ted, that  He  did  speak  of  them. 

9.  On  vii.  26.  "  It  is  an  evil  consolation,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  exercises  of  the  witnesses, 
when  they  are  treated  with  such  indifference, 
that  they  are  not  opposed,  but  also  receive  no 
real  attention.  Then  is  Satan  most  firmly  seated, 
and  his  business  best  established  when  he  has 
induced  such  a  state  of  indifi'erence.  Phlegm  in 
religion,  patience  in  hearers  (a  sign  that  ihey 
are  inured  to  blows)  is  an  incurable  evil.  So 
long  as  they  are  calumniated,  persecuted,  mocked, 
the  witnesses  still  have  a  handle.  But  the  time, 
when  one  preaches  and  no  one  rises,  is  a  misera- 
ble epoch  for  the  ministry.  Yet  it  must  be  en- 
dured, for  it  is  either  not  general  or  a  teacher  is 
usually  free.  For  because  the  Lord  'spews out 
of  His  mouth'  such  men  and  such  times  of  le- 
thargy are  heralds  of  the  overflowing  of  the  di- 
vine judgments,  and  especially  of  the  removal  of 
the  candlestick  from  its  place,  there  is  generally 
a  new  period  for  the  teachers,  and  they  become 
elsewhere  a  great  nation  (Exod.  xxxii.  10)  "  Zin- 

ZENDOBF. 

10.  On  vii.  33.  "Charitati  Chrisfianse  et  legi  na- 
titrx  consentaneum  est,  ut  hominum  cadavera  terra 
obruantur,  unde  Augustinus  (De  Civ.  D  I.  13) ;  non 
contemnenda  et  abjicienda  sunt  corpora  justorum  et 
fidelium,  quibus  tanquam  organis  et  vasis  suis  ad  om- 
nia bona  opera  spiritus  sanctus  fait  usus."  Foestek. 


HOMILETIOAL.  AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vii.  1-3.  [Henry:— "Note:  (1)  Even 
those  that  profess  religion  have  need  to  be 
preached  to,  as  well  as  those   that  arij  without. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  to  have  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing to  many  together.  "Wisdom  chooses  to  cry 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  and  as  Jeremiah 
here,  in  the  opening  of  the  gates,  the  temple  gates. 

(3)  When  we  are  going  to  worship  God,  we  have 
need  to  be  admonished  to  worship  Him  in  the  Spi- 
rit, and  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Phil.  iii. 
3."— S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  vii.  3-7.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church.  I. 
The  church  externally  or  as  an  external  ordi- 
nance. 1.  What  is  this  external  ordinance? 
(Word,  sacrament,  oiBce).  2.  How  far  is  this 
external  ordinance  necessary  ?  8.  What  reasons 
have  we  to  be  on  our  guard  respecting  it?  (ver. 
4.  It  may  be  overestimated). — II.  The  church 
internally.  1.  It  is  essentially  a  community  of 
saints  and  true  believers.  {"Congregatio  sancto- 
rum et  vere  credentium.'^  Conf.  Aug.  Art.  VIII.) 
2.  Its  existence  is  manifested,  a.  in  the  holy  walk 
of  its  members  (vers.  3,  5,  6) ;  b.  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Divine  presence  (vers.  3  and  7). 

3.  On  vii.  8.  [Henet  : — "The  privileges  of  a 
form  of  godliness  are  often  the  pride  and  confi- 
dence of  those  that  are  strangers  and  enemies  to 
the  power  of  it.  It  is  common  for  those  that  are 
furthest  from  God  to  boast  themselves  most  of 
tiieir  being  near  to  the  church.^^ — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  Vii.  8-15.  An  earnest  warning  against 
merely  external  ecclesiasticism.  I.  Its  essence 
is:  false  confidence  in  the  unconditional  saving 
cflicacy  of  ft  supposed  or  real  sanctuary  (vers.  8, 
10).  II.  Its  consequences  are:  I.  Demoraliza- 
tion (vers.  9,  10).  2.  Desecration  of  the' holy 
(ver.  11).  3.  Destruction  of  the  offenders  (vers. 
12-15). 

5.  On  vii.  16.  On  Intercession.  I.  When  it  is  not 
in  place  (compare  this  verse  with  1  John  v.  16). 
2.  When  it  is  in  place.    3.  Whatit  can  accomplish. 

[Henry: — "Seehere  (1).  That  God'sprophets 
a.re  praying  men.  (2).  That  God's  praying  pro- 
phets have  a  great  interest  in  heaven,  how  little 
soever  they  have  on  earth.  (3).  It  is  an  ill  omen 
for  a  people  when  God  restrains  the  spirits  of 
His  ministers  and  people  from  praying  for  them. 
(4).  Those  that  will  not  regard  good  ministers' 
preaching  cannot  expect  any  bent  fit  by  their 
praying.  If  you  will  not  hear  us  when  we  speak 
from  God  to  you,  God  will  not  hear  us  when  we 
speak  to  Him  for  you." — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  vii.  18.  [Henry: — "Let  usbe  instructed 
even  by  this  bad  example  in  the  service  of  our 
God.  (1)  Let  us  honor  Him  with  our  substance. 
(2).  Let  us  not  decline  the  hardest  service,  nor 
disdain  to  stoop  to  the  meanest,  for  none  shall 
kindle  a  fire  on  God's  altar  for  naught.  (8).  Let 
us  bring  up  our  children  in  the  acts  of  devotion ; 
let  them,  as  they  are  capable,  be  employed  in 
doing  something  toward  the  keeping  up  of  reli- 
gious exercises."— S.  R.  A.] 

7.  Ouvii.  22,  23.  Of  the  true  service  of  God.  L 
Its  nature  (1)  not  outward  ceremonies,  but  (2) 
walk  according  to  the  divine  commands  II  Its 
reward.  (I  will  be  your  God,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  youj. 
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8.  Onvii.  2'4-29.  Of  disobedience  to  God's  word. 
I.  Its  cause  is,  (1)  not  neglect  on  the  part  of 
God  to  make  known  His  word  to  men  (ver.  25). 
(2)  Not  the  imperfect  performance  of  his  duties 
by  the  preacher  (ver.  27)  but  (3)  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts,  who  (a)  walk  only  after  the 
thoughts  of  their  heart,  and  therefore  (6)  do  not 
hear,  do  not  believe,  (ver.  28)  do  not  wish  to  im- 
prove. II.  Its  consequence  is  (1)  increasing 
moral  corruption  (vers.  24,  26)  and  (2)  rejection 
on  the  part  of  God  (ver.  29). 

9.  Onvii.  25-28.  The  sad  characteristics  of  an 
unbelieving  epoch.  1.  Contempt  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  divine  word.  2.  Stitf-neckedness  in  re- 
spect to  the  visitations  of  divine  chastisement. 
3.  Increase  of  wickedness  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  of  the  past.  (Lie.  Clauss).— When  is 
a  people  ripe  for  destruction?  1.  When  it  de- 
spises the  visitations  of  divine  grace   (ver.  25). 


2.  When  it  hardens  itself  in  unbelief  against 
God's  word  and  voice  (vera.  26  and  27).  3. 
When  in  spite  of  the  divine  judgment  it  departs 
the  more  into  sin  (vers.  26,  28). — The  people  Is- 
rael a  warning  example  for  the  present  race  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  unbelief  of  the  times. 
Their  example  is  admonitory,  1.  with  respect  to 
their  ingratitude  for  God's  gracious  visitations  > 
2.  with  respect  to  their  opposition  to  the  true 
friends  of  the  nation  ;  3.  with  respect  to  their 
frivolity  in  view  of  inevitable  destruction.  (Dr. 
Gr.) — Let  the  remembrance  of  our  calling  serve 
to  awaken  us.  To  this  end  let  us  consider. 
1.  What  is  our  calling  ?  2.  How  does  the  Lord  call 
us?  3.  How  long  does  He  call  us?  4.  How 
have  we  answered  Him?  5.  What  will  be  the 
end  of  our  calling?  (Z. — :  Gesetz  u.  Zmgniss, 
Juni.  1860,  S.  339). 


II.  SECOND  CHARGE :  their  ruinous  persistence  in  evil. 

VIII.  4-23. 

1.   Their  stiff-necked  impenitence  and  its  punishment. 

VIII.  4-12. 


4  And  say  to  them :  Thus  saith  Jehovah  : 
Do  men^  fall  and  rise  not  up  again? 

Or  does  one  turn  away  and  not  return  again? 

5  Why  then  does  this  people,  Jerusalem, 
Turn  away^  with  a  perpetuaP  apostacy  ? 
They  hold  fast  to  error,*  wish  not  to  return. 

6  I  inclined  myself  and  listened : 

They  speak  that  which  is  worth  nothing. 
There  is  none  who  repents  of  his  wickedness 
And  who  says :  what  have  I  done  ? 
They  are  alP  turned  away  in  their  courses, 
Like  a  mad*  stallion  in  the  battle. 

7  Even  the  stork  in  the  air  knoweth  his  seasons, 

The  turtle-dove,  swallow  and  crane  keep  the  time  of  their  coming, 
But  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  Jehovah. 

8  How  say  ye  then,  We  are  wise, 
And  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  with  us? 

Behold !  surely  the  lying  style  of  the  writer  has  brought  forth  only  lies. 

9  The  wise  men  are  put  to  shame, 
Confounded  and  taken  are  they. 

Behold  !  they  have  despised  Jehovah's  word, 

What  wisdom,'  however,  is  among  them? 
10  Therefore'  will  I  give  their  wives  to  others, 

Their  fields  to  the  conquerors. 

For  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  they  are  all  bent  on  gam ; 

From  the  prophet  to  the  priest  they  all  practise  deceit, 
n  And  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  most  slightly, 

Saying,  Peace,  peace !  when  there  is  no  peace. 
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12  They  are  put  to  shame,  for  they  have  committed  abomination ; 
Yet  they  blush  not,  nor  understand  to  be  ashamed. 
Therefore  shall  they  fall  with  the  falling. 
At  the  time  of  their  visitation  will  they  be  overthrown, 
Saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  ver.  4. iSsT!"  Th^  indefinite  subject  in  Hebrew  may  be  expressed  as  here  by  the  3d  pers.  of  the  plnral  or  of  the  bid- 

gular.  Conip.  Naegclsb.  Gr.,  §  101,  2. — On  the  disjunctive  question  comp.  Gr.  ^  107,  i.  [Butnet,  NoifES,  Umbreit,  etc.  ren- 
der as  in  the  text :  Henderson  has :  Shall  they  fall ;  but  incorrectly,  for  as  Hitzig  says,  the  Jews  cannot  be  the  subject  in 
ver.  4,— S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver.  5. — T\22W  ("ot  nD3w.  xxxi.  21;  xlix.  4,  nor  T^2J^\i/,  ni-  14,  22)  is  to  be  regarded  according  to  Ewald,  ^ 

T  ;  T  ■■  rr 

188  &,  asa  verbal  form,  and  in  a  directly  causative  sense  =  to  make  a  turn.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  21. — Tois  people  is  not 
in  the  relation  of  a  genitive  to  the  following  Jerusalem,  as  is  evinced  by  the  form,  but  the  latter  is  in  simple  apposition  to 
the  former.     Comp.  N.iebelsb.  Gr.  g  66.     [Henderson  :  this  people  of  Jerusalem]. 

3  Ver.  6.— nXJ  (adject,  denomin.  ad  formam  13T.  Ilj;.    Comp.  N.  Gr.,  J  42,  a,  S.  87)  is  an  a:r.  \ey.    The  meaning  is 

derived  from  n'^3  perfectio,  dbsolutio  =  perfectus,  ahsolidm. 

*  Ver.  5.— iTiinn  (comp.  xiv.  14,  Keri ;  xxiii.  26;  Zeph.  iii.  13;  Pb.  cxis.  118)  must  here  according  to  the  connection 
be  rendered  in  a  passive  sense  =  error. 

5  Ver.  6.— ribs  is  literally  :  its  entirety.  From  the  singular  suffix  we  perceive  that  the  nation  is  regarded  as  a  single 
individual.    Comp.'  Ewald,  g  286,  e. 

^  Ver.  6. — ^tJW  used  originally  of  streaming  water  (comp.  Isai.  xxx.  28;  Ixvi.  12;  Ezek.  xiii.  11,  13);  in  the  trans- 
ferred sense  of  the  running  of  a  horse  here  only  (comp.  ei?i<so  cursa,faga  effasior  in  hiiy).  [All  the  English  translations 
render:  as  a  horse  rushes  into  the  battle. — S.  R.  A.] 

7  Ver.  9. — nO'DDDn  [lit.  :  the  wisdom  of  what]?  sapientia  cujus  ?  Comp.  xliv.  28;  Gen.  xxiv.  33;  Naeqelsb  Gr 
§  65, 2,  6.  '       ■' 

s  Ver.  9.— ["The  LXX.  omit  these  three  verses  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  10th.  The  repetitious 
character  of  many  parts  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  repetition  here  of  chap.  vi.  12-15  is  ge- 
nuine.   Theodotion  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  supply  the  omission  of  the  LXX."    Henderson. — S.  R.  A.] 

The  answer  is  given  in  ver.  6.  By  the  manner 
in  which  the  prophet  emphasizes  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing vis  a,Te  forcibly  reminded   of  iii.  1-4;  iv. 

Wish  not  to  return,  comp.  v.  Z  ;  Hos.  xi.  5. 
Ver.  6.  I  inclined  myself  .  .  .  stallion  in 
the  battle.  It  is  best  to  regard  this  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  why  ?  in  ver.  6.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  give  the  Lord  a  correct  answer,  the 
prophet  listens.  For  thus  he  may  be  able  to 
learn  the  true  secret  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 
The  information  he  thus  obtains  is  not  comfort- 
ing; from  their  speeches  he  learns  only  the  ra- 
dically corrupt  condition  of  their  hearts,  closed 
against  all  knowledge  of  the  right.  Hence  their 
obduracy.— They  do  not  speak  that  which  is 
right,  i.  e.,  they  not  only  are  silent  with  respect 
to  the  right,  but  they  speak  that  which  is  not 
right,  which  is  false.  Comp.  Gen.  xlii.  11,  19, 
31,  33,  34,  and  Exod.  x.  29;  2  Ki.  vii.  9; 
Prov.  XV.  7;  Isai.  xvi.  6;  Jer.  xxiii.  10;  xlviii. 
30. — Their  conduct  corresponds  to  their  words; 
there  is  none  who  repents.— 32^  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  3?i2/  desired  in  vers.  4  and  5,  with 
a  certain  irony ;  they  are  not  wanting  in  '2W 
turn,  but  they  practise  it  only  in  the  sense  se  aver- 
tere.  This  they  certainly  pursue  with  the  great- 
est ardor.  They  turn  away  in  their  entirety.— 
in  their  courses.  The  plural  form  is  explained 
by  the  collective  idea  of  the  noun,  to  which  all 
refers._  This  plural  gives  a  satisfactory  sense, 
and  It  IS  therefore  unnecessary  to  alter  it  as  the 
Ken  does  according  to  xxiii.  10.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing :  the  word  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  27  has  the  mean- 
ing of  violent  running,  hunting,  chasing.  This 
meaning  is  suitable  to  Jer.  xxii.  17;  xxiii.  10, 
and  IS  also  demanded  by  the  connection  here. 
Ihey  turn  them  in  this  sense,  that  with  violent 
haste  they  pursue  their  chosen  path. 
Ver.  7.  Even  the  stork  .  .  the  judgment 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  second  point  in  the  charge  concerns  the 
impenitent  obduracy  with  which  the  people,  true 
to  their  often  censured  character  (comp.  Exod. 
XKxii.  9:  xxxiii.  3,  5;  xxxiv.  9;  Deut.  ix.  6, 
13;  X.  16;  xxxi.  '27  coll.  Jer.  v.  3;  Isai.  xlviii. 
4;  Ezek.  ii.  4;  iii.  7)  persist  in  the  perverse 
course  they  have  adopted  (vers.  4-7).  To  be 
sure  they  will  not  admit  that  they  have  adopted 
a  false  course.  They  maintain  on  the  contrary 
(comp.  vii.  21  sqq.)  that  they  are  in  the  right 
way,  because  they  are  not  lacking  in  instruction 
or  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  (ver.  8).  But 
the  prophet  does  not  allow  this  to  pass.  He 
traces  their  imagined  wisdom  to  the  deception 
of  their  false  leaders,  of  whom  he  predicts  that 
with  their  pseudo-sophy  they  must  be  put  to 
shame  (ver.  9),  and  then  he  again  announces  to 
all  in  the  words  of  a  former  discourse  the  judg- 
ment of  God  for  their  manifold  wickedness  (vers. 
10-12).  This  strophe  contains  the  main  thought 
of  this  chapter,  i.  e.,  of  the  second  part.  The 
two  following  strophes  describe  only  the  parti- 
cular features  of  the  punishment. 

Vera.  4,  5.  And  say  to  them  .  .  wish  not 
to  return.  The  simple  introduction  by  and  say 
shows  that  what  follows  is  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding.  The  meaning  of  31ty  is  here,  the 
first  time  to  turn,  to  make  any  kind  of  u  turn 
(comp.  .Josh.  xix.  12,  etc.),  the  second  time  to  re- 
turn.— It  is  evident  that  the  prophet  had  hoped 
that  Israel  would  have  returned  in  view  of  his 
previous  representations.  No  one  who  falls  re- 
mains lying  on  (he  ground,  and  no  one  perse- 
veres in  the  course  he  has  taken  without  turning 
to  one  side  or  another,  how  then  is  it  that  Israel 
so  obstinately  persists   in   his  perverse   ways  ? 
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of  Jehovah.  What  nTpn  is,  is  very  uncer- 
tain, since  the  distinctive  marks  mentioned  in 
Old  Testament  passages  (Levit.  xi.  19  ;  Deut. 
xiv,  18;  Ps.  civ.  17;  Job  xxxix.  13;  Zech.  v. 
9)  suit  several  birds,  on  which  account  (apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  translate  sometimes 
£7roi/),  sometimes  epadidg  or  neXcKciv,  the  Targu- 
mists  and  Talmudists  KjTUn  XiT'T  milvus  albus. 
uirfe  Bdxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  p.  528)  modern  com- 
mentators are  divided  between  "  heron  "  (So  Bo- 
chart,  Gesen.,  Rosbnm.,  Fdeest  in  his  concord- 
ance, EwALD,  Meieu,  and  others)  and  "  stork  " 
(Winer,  Fherst  Lez.,  Graf  and  others).  Since 
the  derivation  from  TCn  pius  is  the  most  natu- 
ral and  the  designation  of  the  stork  as  avis  pia  is 
very  general  (comp.  avTiKelapyeiv,  although  in 
single  cases  the  filial  piety  of  the  heron  is  also 
celebrated,  JSlian,  Anim.  III.  23),  I  give  my 
preference  in  this  instance  to  the  meaning  stork. 
— Iin  is  the  turtle-dove.  That  it  is  migratory  in 
the  East  (comp.  the  American  migratory  pigeon) 
may  be  inferred  also  from  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11, 
12.  Comp.  Winer,  R.  W.  B.  s.  v.— IU;?!  DlDl. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  is  uncertain.  Both 
words  occur  besides  only  in  Isai.  xxxviii.  14. — ■ 
There  it  reads  =]Xi3yx  \2  nu;?  D1D3.  There 
the  asyndeton  is  in  favor  of  rendering  1U^  as 
the  predicate  or  in  apposition  to  D?D,  but  in  the 
present  passage  the  1  is  opposed  to  it.  Neither 
the  dialects  nor  the  early  translators  and  com- 
mentators afford  us  any  secure  data.  In  order 
to  deal  fairly  with  both  passages,  we  must  take 
one  of  the  two  words  in  a  sense  which  would 
allow  it  to  be  rendered  both  as  in  opposition  and 
as  an  independent  word,  as,  for  example,  we 
ma,y  ssij  felis  leo  or  felis  et  leo.  Perhaps  DID  (for 
which  the  Keri  and  Palestinian  could  read  D'O) 
is  an  onomatopoeticum  or  imitation  of  the  natu- 
ral sound  (Venetian  Zysilia  =  swallow.  Vide 
RoSENM.)  and  in  this  sense  the  name  of  the  ge- 
nus and  species  at  the  same  time  (comp.  felis- 
felis).  At  any  rate  the  prophet  wishes  to  say 
that  the  irrational  animals  punctually  obey  the 
natural  law  which  prescribes  their  return  into  a 
certain  country,  while  Israel  seems  not  even  to 
know  the  rule  instituted  by  Jehovah  for  their 
moral  action. — But  my  people.  Comp.  Isai.  i. 
3 ;  Jer.  v.  4,  5. 

Ver.  8.  How  say  ye  then  .  .  .  only  lies. 
To  the  charge  at  the  close  of  ver.  7  the  prophet 
supposes  the  people  to  reply:  'We  are  vrise, 
etc.;  just  as  what  is  said  in  vii.  21  sqq.,  presup- 
poses an  appeal  of  the  people  to  their  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  so  here  also  the  assertion 
is  put  into  their  mouth  that  they  were  well  in- 
structed in  the  law.  It  may  be  inquired  whether 
D'P^n  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense,  or  whe- 
ther it  contains  an  allusion  to  those  who  from 
the  age  of  Solomon  constituted  a  particular  class 
of  the  eiipporters  and  promoters  of  culture  by 
the  side  of  the  priests  and  prophets.  (Comp. 
Bruch,  Weisheits-Lehre  der  Bebrder,  Strassb., 
1851,  S.  48).  Jeremiah  himself  (xviii.  18)  names 
wise  men  together  with  priests  and  prophets. 
But  Ezekiel  in  the  parallel  passage  vii.  26,  uses 
elders  for  wise  men,  and  generally  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  in  Jeremiah  and  elsewhere, 
(especially  in  Prov.  i.  6 ;  xiii.  20 ;  xv.  12 ;  xxii.  I 


17;  xxiii.  24),  they  appear  as  a  special  class  and 
not  rather  as  specially  gifted  men  of  every  class 
and  calling,  as  Solomon  also  was  a  DJjn,  and 
with  him  men  of  the  priestly  and  levitioal  orders 
(1  Ki.  V.  9-11).  Observe  also  that  it  is  said  not: 
wise  men  are  among  us,  but,  wise  men  are  we. — 
That  Ty\ir\  must  designate  the  Torah  in  the  sense 
of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  maintained,  for  the 
word  occurs  frequently  in  a  more  general  signi- 
fication, ex.gr.,  Isai.  ii.  3;  viii.  16.  Certainly 
the  word  would  have  to  be  rendered  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  if  hemistich  2  were  to  be  translated : 
truly  ([JN  comp.  iii.  23;  iv.  10)  the  lying  style 
of  the  scribes  has  made  it  a  lie.  But  on  the  other 
hand  1,  to  supply  the  suffix  is  not  a  matter  of 
course,  as  it  must  be  if  the  want  of  the  suffix 
(which  is  certainly  frequent,  comp.  Naegelsb. 
Gr.,   I  78,   2,  Anm.)  is   to  appear  justified.     2, 

D''^3D,  scribes  in  the  sense  of  those  who  spin  a 
web  of  human  inventions  around  the  word  of 
God  is  of  later  date.  Ezra,  as  is  well  known,  was 

the  first  13D  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  6,  11)  but  not  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  the  evil  practices  of  the  scribes 
were  only  a  corruption  of  the  praiseworthy  la- 
bors commenced  by  him  (comp.  Herzog,  R.-Enc. 
XIII.  S.  733,  etc.)  Since  the  verb  r\^y^  is  de- 
cidedly used  in  an  absolute  sense  =  to  make,  to 
work,  (Exod.  V.  9  ;  xxxi.  4;  1  Ki.  v.  30;  xx.  40; 
Ruth  ii.  19;  Prov.  xiii.  16;  xxxi.  13)  this  pas- 
sage can  mean  only  :  behold!  he  has  worked  for  a 
lie,  i.  e.,  has  done  lying  work,  the  pen  of  the 
scribe  has  produced  lies.  Scribes  indeed  occur 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah  only  as  State- 
ofBcials  (Judges  v.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  2.5; 
2  Ki.  xii.  11;  xix.  2,  etc.),  but  Baruch  also  is 
called  a  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  32),  and  since  the 
canonical  wi'itings  set  before  us  the  picture  of  a 
literary  activity  in  a  good  sens'e,  why  may  they 
not  .also  have  given  us  one  in  a  bad  sense  ?  False 
prophets  labored  with  their  word  in  opposition 
to  the  word  of  the  true  prophets,  why  might  they 
not  do  the  same  with  their  writings  ?  Jeremiah 
here  presupposes  a  literary  activity  which  desig- 
nated its  productions  as  the  directions  of  Jeho- 
vah, but  not  in  truth.  For  what  was  thus  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  doubtless  with 
an  appearto  the  law,  was  human  invention  and 
lies.     Comp.  Isai.  x.  1. 

Ver.  9.  The  wise  men  are  put  to  shame 
.  .  what  wisdom  however  is  among  them  ? 
The  prophet  for  every  "  abuse  of  the  name  of 
God"  declares  the  divine  punishment.  They 
are  put  to  shame  with  their  teaching  and  prophecy. 
The  false  scribes  had  evidently  flattered  the  peo- 
ple and  promised  them  good  days  to  come. 
(Comp.  infra  ver.  11,  and  vi.  14;  xxiii.  9  ;  Ezek. 
xiii.).  The  contrary,  says  Jeremiah,  wilt  be  the 
case,  to  their  shame  and  their  hurt. — Put  to 
shame,  comp.  on  ii.  26. — The  wise  here  are 
not  identical  with  those  to  whom  the  predicate 
wise  is  applied  in  ver.  8.  For  while  the  latter 
refers  to  all  Israel,  the  former  refers  only  to  the 
scribes.  These  are  called  wise  mm,  not  because 
they  formed  a  special  class,  but  because  they 
boasted  of  special  insight  into  religious  things.— 
Confounded,  etc.  Comp.  xlviii.  1  ;  1.  2.  Be- 
cause they  have   despised  the  word  of  the  Lord 
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9).  But  nevertheless  we  see  that  this  passage  is 
a  quotation  and  is  not  here  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. For  ver.  10  is  a  contracted  form  of  yi.  12, 
13.  Here  also  the  sequence  of  thought  is  not 
quite  correct,  the  causal  '3  following  the  illative 
particle  [dV  But  that  a  copyist  did  not  trans- 
pose the  pa^ssages,  but  the  prophet  himself  re- 
peated with  freedom  his  former  utterance,  is  seen 
wrdl7palpabTe"p,inirhmenrau^^^^^  !  I'^om  the  little  alterations  which  betray  a  repro- 

the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  strophe.  This  duction  from  memory  as  we  1  as  the  hand  of  an 
announcement  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  quota-  author  making  free  use  ot  his  own  property  ,n 
tion,  these  three  verses  being  a  repetition  of  vi.  vers.  10, 11, 1'^  (comp,  x  15;  xi.  23;  xxiu.  12  etc.). 
12-15  As  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  ,  On  the  repetitions  in  Jeremiah  see  the  table  in 
priests  and  prophets  who  are  there  spoken  of  Naeoeisb.  :  Jer.  u.  Bab.  S.  128.— Comp.  besides 
(vi  13-16)  the  verses  suit  this  place  very  well,  |  the  excellent  refutation  of  Hitzig  s  view  as  to 
particularly  as  ver.  11,  and  healed,  etc.,  so  well  ■  the  interpolation  of  this  passage  in  Gkaf,  S.  135. 
proves  the  shaming  of  the  false  prophets   (ver.  | 


and  substituted  their   own   wisdom,  it  will  come 
to  the  light  that  they  know  nothing. 

Vers.  10-12.  Therefore  will  I  give  their 
wives  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  These  verses  refer 
not  to  the  false  propliets  alone  but  to  all  those  pre- 
viously mentioaed  in  common.  They  announce 
both  to  the  whole  people,  who  were  addressed  in 
vers.  4-7,  and  to  their  perverse  leaders,  to  whom 
vers.  8  and  9  refer,  their  common,  public,  and  out- 


2.  Further  portrayal  of  the  visitation  announced  in  yer. 
VIII.  13-17. 

13  I  will  sweep'  them  utterly  away,  saitli  Jehovah. 
Tiiere  were  no  grapes  on  the  vine, 

No  tigs  on  the  fig-tree, 

The  land  was  withered. — 

So  I  gave  to  them^  those  who  shall  overrun  them. 

14  "  What  is  then  the  ground  on  which  we  remain? 
Assemble,  let  us  go  into  the  fortified  cities  and  perish'  there  ? 
For  Jehovah,  our  God,  has  allowed  us  to  perish 

And  given  us  water  of  poison  to  drink; 
For  we  have  sinned  against  Jehovah. 
1.5  We  hoped'  for  blessing  but  no  good  came — 
For  a  time  of  healing,"  and  behold  terror !" 

16  From  Dan  is  heard  the  snorting  of  his  horses. 

At  the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  stallions  the  whole  earth  trembles. 
And  they  came  and  devoured  the  land  and  what  was  in  it, 
The  city  and  those  that  dwelt  therein. 

17  For  behold,  I  send  among  you  serpents, 
Basilisks,  against  which  no  charm  avails,— 
These  shall  bite  you,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  13. — flQN  from  P\DN,  DS'^DX  from  ^^0  desinere,  Hiph.  Jln^m  imponere.  conmmnre.    As  in  ri:;Q  at  the  same 

time  tlie  idea  of  storm  is  contained  (comp.  T\^^,^ ,  procella)  this  compound  evidently  signifies  to  sweep  away  in  a  storm.  The 
connection  of  two  verbs,  having  roots  of  different  or  similar  sound,  in  this  construction  frequently  occurs.  Comp.  xlviii.  9  \ 
Isai.  xxviii.  28,  and  especially  Zeph.  i.  2,  3 ;  where  we  find  the  same  connection  as  in  this  passage  (N  aeoelsb.  Or.,  g  93,  d. 
Anm.)     The  Hiph.  ^"'(^n  occurs  only  in  these  three  passages. 

2  Ver.  13.— The  ancient  rendering,  occurring  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac:  and  I  recompensed  to  them  that  which  they  trans- 
gressed, is  harsh  and  opposed  especially  by  the  difficulty  of  thus  satisfactorily  explaining  the  suffix. — The  explanation  pre- 
ferred by  most  modern  commentutors :  and  I  give  them  up  to  those  who  come  over  them — has  against  it,  ^1)  that  lj"1Xl 

must  be  made  into  |j1Nl  which  besides  is  not  a  normal  construction,  comp.  the  remarks  on  1t<''Sn  ver.  1;  (2)  that 
urn  must  be  translated  not  "  io  i/ie77i "  but  "  to  those,"  (3)  that  the  sufiix  must  be  supplied  to  THN,  which,  as  was  re- 
marked on  nii'l',  '^'i-n  only  take  place  where  this  supplementation  is  a  matter  of  course. 

T   T 

3  Ver.  14.— nonjl.  This  form  follows  the  Aramaic  formation  with  reduplication  of  the  first  radical.  Comp.  TOIT 
Deut.  xxxiv.  8 ;  IDT  Ps.  xxxi.  78 ;  Job  xxix.  21.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Ch:,  g  31,  Anm.    Olsb.  J  243,  d. 

*  Ver.  15.— Dilp  Inf.  abs.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  dr.,  i  92,  2,  6. 
5  Ver.  15.— nSID  instead  of  N31D.    Comp.  ver.  11. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  is  entirely  occupied  witli  the  fur- 
ther portrayal  of  the  visitation  which  is  an- 
nounced in  yer.  12.  The  object  of  the  discourse, 
the  visitation,  appears  under  various  images,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  literal  or  figurative  lan- 
guage. The  speakers  are  also  changed  several 
times.  First  the  Lord  announces  that  He  will 
sweep  them  away  in  the  storm  as  unfruitful  wi- 
thered plants.  Then  they  must  themselves  an- 
nounce that  they  vrish  to  flee  into  the  fortified 
cities  but  without  the  hope  of  escape.  For  they 
themselves  feel  and  express  that  they  bear  their 
death  within  them,  as  it  were,  the  Lord  Himself 
having  given  them  poison-water  as  a  punishment 
for  tlieir  sins,  and  instead  of  healing  they  find 
(in  the  cities)  only  terror.  (Vers.  14,  15).  For 
they  already  perceive  the  approach  of  tte  enemy 
from  the  North  (ver.  16  a),  which  the  prophet  con- 
lirms,  describing  in  blunt  words  the  sad  end  as 
already  begun  (ver.  16  b).  At  last  the  Lord  Him- 
self again  speaks,  and  returning  to  the  figurative 
mode  of  speech  compares  the  threatening  ene- 
mies witti  serpents  of  the  poisonous  kind,  for 
whose  bite  there  is  no  remedy  (ver.  17). 

Ver.  13.  I  will  STweep  them  .  .  .  overrun 
them.  In  what  follows  the  motive  of  this  pun- 
ishment is  presented.  Israel  is  an  unfruitful  vine 
and  fig-tree,  a  withered  branch.  The  same  figure 
in  Ps.  i.  3;  Jer.  xvii.  7;  Isai.  i.  30;  v.  2;  Mic.  vii. 
1 ;  Luke  xiii.  8. — I  regard  the  words  I  ■will 
sweep  them  utterly  away  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  what  follows.  In  this  the  Lord  Himself 
accounts  for  the  genesis  of  this  declaration.  He 
relates  that  he  instituted  an  investigation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  Israel  was  like  an  unfruit- 
ful, withered  tree.  In  consequence  of  this  He  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  swept  away  by  a 
storm ;  then  I  gave  to  them  those  who  shall  overrun 
them.  (Comp.  Isai.  viii.  8;  Dan.  xi.  10,  and  Jer. 
V.  22;  xxiii.  9).  In  overrun  is  evidently  an  al- 
lusion to  whirlwind,  to  which  sweep  points, 
and  the  verse  forms  a  sort  of  circle,  the  end  return- 
ingto  thebeginning.  The  plural  ODcrrwjf  intimates 
that  in  reality  a  number  of  persons  would  repre- 
sent this  storm.  Comp.  ver.  16. — -The  certainly 
peculiar  expression  IPNl  for  then  I  appointed  for 
them,  hung  over  them,  is  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  prophet  intended  a  play  upon  the  words 

Vers.  14,  15.  What  is  then  the  ground  on 
which  we  remain  ?  .  .  .  and  behold  terror. 

The  people  themselves  relate  how  that  which  was 
determined  in  the  secret  counsels  of  Providence 
was  actually  carried  out.  The  prophet  portrays 
how  the  people,  seized  by  the  foreboding  of 
threatening  destruction,  felt  themselves  insecure 
in  their  abodes,  and  concluded  'o  flee  to  the  for- 
tified cities.  nn~7j,^  causal  =  wAj/.?  Comp.  ix. 
11 ;  Job  xiii.  14.  Yet  I  would  take  7j?  at  the 
same  time  as  local:  on  what?  on  what  insecure 
ground  are  we  sitting?  I  endeavored  to  express 
this  double  sense  in  the  translation. — Assem- 
ble, etc.,  taken  verbatim  from  iv.  5.  The  people 
thus  do  something  to  which  the  Lord  had  previ- 
ously summoned  them  by  His  prophet,   but  to 


follow  this  advice  now  will  not  avail,  since  they 
so  long  openly  transgressed  the  holy  will  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  His  law.  In  all  their  measures 
for  flight  they  have  this  consciousness :  there  is 
no  help,  we  are  already  lost. — And  perish 
there.  Not  to  be  saved,  but  only  to  perish 
somewhat  later,  to  obtain  a  little  respite,  do  they 
flee  to  the  cities.— For  Jehovah,  etc.  They 
know  that  their  destruction  is  already  deter- 
mined upon,  and  that  they  bear  death,  as  it  were, 
in  their  bodies  into  the  cities.  This  is  the  sense 
of  given  us  water  of  poison,  etc.  Comp.  ix. 
14;  xxiii.  15,  and  xxv.  15,  17;  Lam,  iii.  15;  Ps. 
Ix.  5.  On  IZ/SI  comp.  Winer,  R.  W.  B.,  s.  v. 
Oift. — Vain  therefore  is  also  the  hope,  which  they 
still  maintain,  because  every  man  hopes  while 
he  lives.     This  passage  is  repeated  in  xiv.  19. 

Ver.  16.  From  Dan  .  .  that  dwelt  therein. 
Hemistich  a  states  the  cause  of  the  terror,  again  re- 
ferring to  a  former  declaration  (iv.  16;  vi.  22, 
23).  It  appears  that  these  words  belong  still  to 
the  speech  of  the  Israelites,  at  least  these  may 
thus  speak,  since  the  words  contain  only  the  de- 
scription of  what  was  then  perceived.  But  he- 
mistich h  describes  the  future  as  though  it  had 
already  taken  place.     This  could   be  done   only 

by  the  prophet;  I^JN'']  INT^  are  therefore  pro- 
phetic aorists.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  \  88,  5. 
[Gbeen's  Or.  I  262,  4.— S.  11.  A.]  — The  pro- 
phet interposes  with  and  they  came,  etc  ,  to  say 
that  the  terror  was  not  an  empty  one,  but  that  the 
enemy  thus  announced  had  really  come.  The 
singular  sufBxes  refer  to  the  enemy  represented 
as  a  single  person.  Comp.  iv.  13. — "fSN  of 
horses,  xlvii.  3;  1.  11, 

Ver.  17.  For  behold,  I  send  .  .  saith  Je- 
hovah. The  discourse  is  now  again  figurative 
and  Jehovah  speaks  Himself,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  strophe,  ver.  13.  We  might  compare  a 
strophe  like  this  with  the  variations  of  a  musical 
theme.  The  more  frequently  the  theme  changes 
its  form,  the  more  impression  does  it  make,  the' 
more  ways  of  entrance  are  opened  to  it.  That: 
this  verse  has  the  character  of  a  conclusion  is 
seen,  (o)  fromthereturntothebeginning,  (6)from 
the  climax,  which  is  expressed  in  the  figure  of 
serpents  inaccessible  to  all  charms.  This  con- 
tains the  idea  of  the  most  intensive  destruction, 
excluding  all  possibility  of  healing.  Since  this 
is  the  main  thought  of  the  verse  '3  is  best  re- 
ferred to  ver.  16,  b. : — Thus  is  it,  for,  etc.  The 
Lord  Himself  confirms  the  words  of  the  prophet.. 
This  verse  has  moreover  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Gen.  xlix.  17,  and  it  would  not  be  impossible 
that  the  prophet,  reminded  by  the  mention  of 
Dan  of  the  prophecy  concerning  him,  makes  use 
of  the  images  there  employed  for  his  description. 

of  the  enemy  coming  from  Dan. — 'Ji'SS  (Isai.  xi. 
8;  lix.  5;  Prov.  xxiii.  32)  and  ;;3S'(Isai.  xiv. 
29)  so  called  probably  u  sibilardo  (sft  Gbsen.. 
Thes.,  Fueest,  Drechsleb)  are  regarded  by 
most  modern  commentators,  following  in  this 
Aquila  and  the  Vulgate  (the  LXX.  vary)  .as  the 
basilisk,  a  small,  exceedingly  poisonous  kind  of 
viper.  On  no  charm,  etc.,  comp.  Ps.  Iviii.  5, 
6,   [4,  5]. 
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3.    Oontinuation :  The  visitation  ends  with  the  carrying  away  captive  of  Israel,  to  the  inexpra/ible  grief  oj 

the  people  and  of  the  prophet. 

VIII.  18-23. 

18  O  my  comfort'  in  the  sorrow ! 
My  heart  within  me  is  faint. 

19  Hark !  a  cry  of  my  people  from  distant"  lands  : 

"  Is  Jehovah  not  in  Zion,  or  her  king  not  in  her  ?" 

"  Why  have  they  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  images. 

With  their  foreign  vanities  ?" 

20  "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  fruit-gathering  is  over, 
And  we  are  not  saved  !" 

21  For  the  wound  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I  wounded,' 
I  go  mourning ;  horror  hath  seized  me. 
Is  there  no  balsam  in  Gilead  ? 
Is  there  no  physician  there  ? 

Why  then  proceeds  not  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  ? 
O  that  mine  head  were  waters,* 

And  mine  eye  a  fountain  of  tears. 
That  I  might  weep  day  and  night 
For  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ! 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  18.-n''r^pa  is  a^^i  \eY--Tlie  radix  j'73  iUuminaU,  bmm  upon,  (in  Arabic  of  the  rising  sun)  occurs  only  in 
Hiphil:  Am.T.9;  Ps.  xxxix.  13;  Jobix.27;  x.  20.  It  is  formed  like  n'313  (multitude,  fulness,  increase,  Levit.  :xxiii. 
37),  JT;;-|D  {pastio,  flock,  Jer.  xxiii.  1),  nOtVO  (copy.  Numb,  xxxiii.  62).  ''  Oomp.  Olsh.  §  218,  a.  The  meaning  is  there- 
fore :  beaming,  enlightening,  exhilaration.  [Henderson  renders :  my  exhilaration  within  me  is  sorrow.  Noies,  with  s 
better  sense:  0  where  is  consolation  for  my  sorrow?-S.  R.  A.]  The  construction  with  '-)y_  (comp.  Am.  v.  9)  appeairs  to  be 
founded  on  the  radical  meaning,  0  beam  on  sorrow!  The  suffix  of  the  first  person  refers  to  the  whole,  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  single  conception,  in  like  manner  as  in  nSI  T^^^X  I>  'pna,  comp.  NAi:aELSB.  Or.,  i  63,' 4,  g.  According  to 
the  Keri  and  even  according  to  the  Chethibh  of  se-rerll  codices  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  we  should 're'a*  mn  Aln  ■ 
two  words,  which  reading  the  LXX.  seem  to  folloiv  (/<al  SAfoi'Tai  uui;  i„iciTa  uer'   ■oiTZl\  Zi  Zi^    ,  '*   ?    "  •■  ^^^  '" 

^'"".'Cy'^Vh'e  form 'nT-,^n''°'T-     l"^  "^^  »'»- explanations,  rmp'^^oatSlSr'*™'  "^  """^  P™^""^  '° 
■i  Ver.  19.— Ihe  lorm  D  pHlO  is  found  besides  only  in  Isai.  xxxiii.  17. 

3  Ver.  21.--|32/ri  Hoph.  here  only.    The  Niph  in  this  sense  is  frequent,  ex.  g,:,  Jer.  xxiii.  9. 
*  [Ver.  23.— In  the  A.  V.  this  verse  is  ix.  1,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew.- S.  R.  A.] 

of  the  prophet:  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  is  the 
misery  of  liis  people  (ver.  21 )  being  hopeless  (ver. 
^..),wherefore. nothing  remains  for  the  prophet 
but  to  bewail  this  misery  with  endless  weeping 
(ver.  23).  Observe  also  in  this  strophe  the  dra- 
matic character  of  the  change  in  persons. 

Ver.  18.  O  my  comfort  .  .  .  is  faint.  Comp. 
the  Text.  AND  (Jeam.  rems.-In  the  words  within 
me  iscontained  the  idea  of  the  heavy  heart,  which 
IS  felt  as  an  oppression  or  burden.  Comp.  Ps,  xlii 
f.'26.  '  ''^'"-  ^'  """•   ^^^i^   4;   Lam. 

Ver.  19  Hark  !  a  cry  .  .  foreign  vanities 
The  prophet  beholds  Israel  in  exile      The^i  eyes 

ottheCjod  of  Israel  (comp.  Ps.  xiv  7-  xx  R- 
cxxvm.  5;  cxxxiv.  3;  Isai.  xxxvii.  32,  etc  )  but 
U  appears  that  He  has  forsaken  it.  Comp  C! 
i  nrd  m  i^P^'f  "'  question  is  answered  by  the 
Lord  Himselt,  who  continues  and  accounts  for  this 
impression.     The   expression  ^™.oi.<i    o  4^ 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  strophe,  in  which  the  nameless  grief  of 
the  prophet  at  the  destruction  of  his  people  is 
expressed  in  simple  but  highly  poetical  words, 
serves  for  the  elucidation  and  completion  of  the 
previous  one.  In  that  the  manner  of  the  de- 
struction, which  the  Northern  enemy  was  to  in- 
flict, was  not  distinctly  designated;  at  the  most 
ver.  13  contained  a  dim  intimation  of  u,  threat- 
ening captivity.  That  this  will  be  the  punish- 
ment of  the  people,  is  now  distinctly  expressed 
in  this  strophe.  In  deep  sorrow  (ver.  18),  the 
prophet  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  from  distant 
lands  the  mournful  question  of  his  people,  whe- 
ther Jehovah  is  no  longer  in  Zion  (ver.  19,  a). 
To  this  the  answer  of  the  Lord  is:  This  is  the 
punishment  of  idolatry  (ver.  19,  b). — New  la- 
mentation of  the  people:  respite  after  respite  and 
no  salvation!     (Ver.   20). — Finally   the  -wailing 
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with  their  images  reminds  us  of  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  1 
Ki.  xvi.  13,  26.   Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  22;  Ps.  xxxi.  7. 

Ver.  20.  The  harvest  is  passed  .  .  .  not 
saved.  Period  after  period  elapses  without 
help  coming  (comp.  Isai.  lix.  9).  Without  ob- 
serving ver.  19,  a,  or  the  time  when  this  dis- 
course was  composed,  most  of  the  ancient  com- 
mentators refer  these  words  to  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  Egyptian  help,  which  presupposes  2  Ki. 
xxiv.  1 ;  or  to  that  which  is  expressly  announced 
in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  On  the  other  hand  Sohnuebek 
correctly  remarks  that  the  expression  has  some- 
what of  a  proverbial  character.  Eveh  those  who 
are  in  exile  still  hope,  as  is  also  intimated  in  ver. 
19  6,  but  still  in  vain. 

Vers.  21,  22.  For  the  wound  .  .  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  people. — I  go  mourning.  Comp.  iv. 
28;  xiv.  2.  The  prophet  is  inwardly  brolien,  and 
to  this  corresponds  his  outward  appearance. 
— The  prophet  tells  us  in  ver.  22  why  the  wound 
of  his  people  causes  him  so  much  pain:  it  is  not 
only  a  very  dangerous  one,  as  is  clear  from  all 
that  precedes,  but  also,  which  is  the  worst,  no 
one  heals  it.  It  is  as  though  Gilead  no  longer 
possessed  any  balsam,  or  any  man  skilful  in  the 
application  of  it,  though  the  balsam  was  espe- 
cially, according  to  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  XII.  54) 
exclusively,  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  The  ques- 
tion: "Is  there  no  balsam,"  «?c.,  has  then  the 
meaning :  Is  Israel  wanting  in  that  which  was 
given  to  him  in  preference  to  all  other  nations  ? 
It  is  plain  that  the  prophet  here  alludes  to.  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  as  the  peculiar 
"glory  of  the  land."  (Gen.  xliii.  11,  song  = 
best  fruits,  of  the  land).  Whether  '"IV  is  pre- 
cisely the  resin  of  the  balsam-plant,  which  else- 
where is  called  Dii'3,  02^3.  or  D2/3,  is  uncertain. 

T  T 

Comp.  WiNEK,  R.  W.  B.  s.  v.  Balsam.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  remedy  also  in  Jer.  xlvi.  11;  li.  8,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  17. — Is  there  no  physician  there  ? 
Gkap  would  not  refer  there  to  Gilead,  because 
it  is  not  known  that  physicians  were  fetched 
from  thence.  But  we  may  well  suppose  that  in 
the  land  of  the  balsam  the  use  of  it  was  best 
understood.  The  prophet  therefore  wishes  only 
to  say  :  Is  there  then  in  Israel,  where  the  true 
medicina  salulis  is  found,  no  one  who  understands 
how  to  make  the  application  of  it  ?  He  silently 
answers  this  question  in  the  negative,  and  gives 
the  reason  for  it  in  what  follows. — The  heal- 
ing. The  same  expression  in  xxx.  17  ;  xxxiii. 
6;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  13;  Neh.  iv.  1.  Comp.  Isa. 
Iviii.  8.  The  expression  "bandage"  does  not 
suit  in  all  these  passages,  but  "healing"  does 
everywhere.     Comp.  Rosenm.  ad  loc, 

Ver.  23.  O  that  mine  head  .  .  .  daughter 
of  my  people.  The  poetry  of  suifering  is 
presented  most  touchingly  in  these  brief  but 
thrilling  words.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  prophet 
that  the  whole  interior  of  his  head  might  dis- 
solve into  water,  so  that  his  eyes  might  be  inex- 
haustible fountains  of  tears.  For  all  he  can  do 
is  to  weep,  and  this  is  his  only  comfort. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  4.  "In  this  consists  our  human 
blindness  in  spiritual  matters,  that  he  who  has 


fallen  cannot  imagine  he  has  fallen,  he  who  errs 
will  not  be  convinced  that  he  errs.  For  the  na- 
tural man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  1 
Cor.  ii.  14."  Cbamee. — "Labi  humanum  est,  re- 
surgere  Christianum,  nolle    resurgere    diabolicum." 

FoRSTER. 

2.  On  ver.  5.  "  The  people  will  still  go  astray 
more  and  more,  they  hold  so  fast  to  their  false 
worship  that  they  will  not  he  turned  away,  and 
this  because  they  have  no  proper  place:  because 
they  have  the  service  of  God  in  reserve  only  au 
pis  alter,  it  does  not  so  much  concern  them 
whether  they  lie  or  steal,  whether  they  go  right 
or  wrong,  they  do  not  wish  to  go  anywhere." 

ZiNZENUORF. 

3.  On  ver.  7.  "  God  opens  to  us  the  book  of 
nature  not  only  that  we  may  behold  as  in  a  mir- 
ror the  divine  wisdom  and  omnipotence,  but  that 
we  may  also  take  thence  good  examples  of  dis- 
cipline and  improvement.  Isa.  i.  3 ;  Prov.  vi.  6. 
For  if  we  behold  such  examples  in  nature  we 
ought  surely  to  be  ashamed  that  irrational  crea- 
tures are  so  willing  and  obedient,  and  do  that 
for  which  they  are  created,  but  we  men  (who 
were  made  in  His  image  and  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  redemption)  are  so 
opposed,  rebellious  and  disobedient  to  Ilim. 
This  will  certainly,  in  the  case  of  no  amend- 
ment, lead  to  a  devilish  bad  ending."  Cramer. 

4.  On  ver.  5.  "  Manifesle  docet  nos,  malitiam 
non  esse  opus  naturse,  sed  voluntatis  (Trpoaipedfajf)." 
Theodoret. 

6.  On  ver.  7.  "Chrtsostom,  homil  de  Turlure 
seu  de  viriute  :  turturem  dicit  omnem  castam  ecclcn- 
am,  hirundinem  vera  Joannem  hominum  amatorem, 
cicadam  autem  eloqventissimum  Paulum,  eccleske 
organum."    Ghislerus. 

6.  On  ver.  8.  "  Jeremiah  finds  some  of  those 
also  among  us,  who  (according  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  theologians  of  his  country)  either 
deduce  propositions  from  the  Scriptures  which  a 
child  may  see  are  not  so,  or  make  up  sentences 
and  bring  them  to  the  people,  and  when  llicy 
are  asked:  Where  is  that  in  the  Bible?  reply 
unabashed  :  0  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  that  is 
no  longer  applicable  !  or,  All  that  is  true  is  not 
in  the  Bible."    Zinzendore. 

7.  On  ver.  9.  Ghislerus  here  rem.arks  that 
the  concionaiores  bene  prasdicantes  sed  male  operan- 
tes  are  put  to  shame  and  judged  by  the  progress 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their  hearers.  He  ad- 
duces a  passage  from  the  18th  Sermon  of  Ber- 
nard on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  preacher  should  be  conclm  not  canalis. 
"  Bic  pmne  simul  et  reeipit  et  refundlt;  ilia  vera 
donee  impleatur  exspectat,  et  sic  quod  superabundat 
sine  suo  damno  communicat.^^ 

8.  On  ver.  13.  Compare  here  Luke  xiii.  6  sqq. 
and  the  New  Year's  hymn  of  Kambach,  "One 
year  after  another  comes,"  especially  ver.  3. 
"Hew  down,  said  He,  the  barren  tree,"  etc. 

9.  On  ver.  14.  "  Despair  is  the  last  point  to 
which  God  in  His  just  judgments  allows  the 
godless  to  fall  (Matt,  xxvii.  4,  6).  Despairing 
men  know  indeed  God's  just  judgment  concern- 
ing them,  but  not  so  that  they  are  penitent  for 
their  sins  (Gen.  iv.  13,  14),"   Starke. 

10.  On  ver.  16.  In  accordance  with  the  view 
widely  extended  among  the  church  fathers  and 
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supported  by  Gen.  xlix.  17  (see  Delitzsch  ad.  h. 
I.),  that  the  Antichrist  should  proceed  from  Dan 
(comp.  also  Levit.  xxir.  11  and  the  supposed 
origin  of  Judas  Iscariot  from  the  tribe  of  Dan). 
Irensus  (Adv.  User.  V.  30)  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sago :  "  Jeremias  non  solum  subitaneum  Antichristi 
adnmtum  sed  et  tribum,  ex  quo  vcnict,  manifestavit 
dicens ;  ex  Dan  audkmus  vocem  velocitatis  equorum 
ejus,  etc.  Et  propter  hoc  non  adnumeratur  tribus 
hset  in  Apocalypsi  (vii.  5-8)  cum  his  quse  salvan- 
lur.^'' 

11.  On  Ter.  16.  "As  the  snorting  of  the 
horses  sounded  long  before  in  the  ears  of  the 
prophet,  so  shall  the  voice  of  Christ  forever 
sound  in  our  ears  :  '  Arise  ye  dead  and  come  to 
Judgment.'"    Cramer. 

12.  Oq  ver.  17.  "  Frustra  ad  Deum preces  fun- 
dunt  adversus  serpentem  antiquum  qui  Dei  prsecepta 
pontemserint.'^   Ghislerus. 

13.  On  ver.  21.  "Our  connection  with  those 
who  hear  us  continually  is  so  full,  so  intimate, 
so  tender,  no  one  can  understand  it  who  has  not 
experienced  it.  We  get  love,  we  get  somewhat 
from  the  heart,  which  was  broken  for  its  ene- 
mies, and  which  could  cry  even  on  the  cross  : 
Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 

do."     ZiNZENDORF. 

14.  On  ver.  22.  "A  pastor  of  a  separatistic 
spirit  cannot  make  many  things  whole,  and  it 
will  be  better  for  him  to  testify  in  earnest  for  the 
building  up  of  those  whom  he  would  rather  see 
pulled  down. — He  who  will  help  his  religion  must 
regard  it  not  as  a  Bjbi/lon,  but  as  a  broken  Zion, 
and  this  from  his  heart ;  then  he  asks  for  salve 
and  help,  then  he  mourns  for  the  hurt  of  Joseph." 

ZiNZENDORF. 

15.  On  ver.  22.  "Non  solum  in  prsesenli  loco, 
."ipd  et  in  muUis  aliis  testimonies  scripttirarum  inveni- 
mus  rrsinam  Gaiaadpro  po^nitentia  poniatque  medi- 
cnrnine,  mlrarique  nunc  Deum,  quare  vulnera  Jeru- 
salem neqitaquam  curaia  sint,  et  nccdum  cicatrices 
obdiizerint  cutem,  co  quod  non  sint  prophetcC  nee 
sacerdotes,    quorum    debeant    curari    medicamine.'^ 

Jl']RO-MK. 

16.  On  ver.  23.  The  tears  of  Jeremiah  are  a 
prelude  and  type  of  the  tears  which  the  Lord 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  Luke  xix.  41.  As  the 
blood  of  Abel  cried  to  heaven  so  do  these  tears, 
and  it  is  here  first  truly  manifest  how  ruinous  it 
is  for  men  when  the  servants  of  God  exercise 
their  office  among  them  not  with  joy  but  with 
sighs  (Heb.  xiii.  17). 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  4-9.  An  earnest  admonition  to  all 
who  know  that  they  are  walking  in  perverse 
ways.  They  are  admonished  1.  to  uprightness. 
They  are  (a)  not  to  palliate  their  sins,  (A)  least 
of  all  to  palliate  them  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  the  divine  word,  either  a.  themselves  or  /3. 
allow  others  to  do  it  (vers.  8,  9). — 2.  To  speedy 
return,  for  (a)  he  who  returns  betimes  may  be 
helped  (ver.  4  the  falling,  the  erring,  ver.  7  the 
migratory  birds) ;  (b)  but  he  who  wilfully  per- 
sists goes  to  ruin  (ver.  6,  the  mad  stallion). 
[Henry  :  Those  who  persist  in  sin  oppose  1.  the 
dictates  of  reason  (vers   4  and  5),  2.  the  dictates 


of  conscience  (ver.  6),  3.  the  dictates  of  Provi- 
dence (the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  ver.  7),  4,  the 
dictates  of  the  written  word  (vers.  8  and  9). — 
S.  K.  A.j 

2.  On  vers.  4-7.  God's  complaint  of  the  im- 
penitence of  His  people.  1.  How  far  this  ap- 
plies to  us ;  2.  what  should  awaken  us  to  repent- 
ance :  3.  what  true  repentance  is.  Brandt. 
Epistelpredigten. 

3.  On  vers.  10-13.  Signs  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation.  1.  Avarice  reigns.  2.  Priests 
and  prophets  teaching  false  worship,  hush  up  and 
deceive  the  people  with  false  comfort.  Deacon 
Hauber,  in    Palmer's    Casual-Reden.  2te  Folge. 

I.  Stuttgardt,  1860. 

4.  On  vers.  18-23.  In  times  of  great  distress 
in  the  church  this  text  gives  us  occasion  to  con- 
sider I.  Zion's  complaint.  This  is  1.  (in  its  sub- 
ject) (a)  general  (ver.  19,  a),  (h)  special,  of  the 
true  servants  of  the  church  (vers.  21,  23);  2. 
(in  its  object)  directed  (a)  to  being  (for  the  mo- 
ment) forsaken  (ver.  19  6),  (6)  to  the  delay  of 
help  (ver.  20).  II.  Zion's  guilt  (ver.  19  b). 
III.  Zion's  salvation.  This  is  conditioned  (a)  by 
the  presence  of  the  true  means  of  salvation 
(word  and  sacraments),  (6)  by  the  true  applica- 
1:ion  of  the  same. 

5.  On  vers.  20-22.  The  question  of  the  divine 
word  in  our  harvest-complaint  and  the  answer 
of  the  divine  word  to  our  harvest-quettion.  1. 
Our  harvest-complaint  runs  thus  :  the  harvest  is 
past,  the  summer  is  ended  and  no  help  is  come 
to  us.  Then  God's  word  asks  thee:  (a)  What  is 
at  fault?  Is  it  not  thy  sin?  (4)  Is  it  really  true 
that  there  was  no  help  for  thee  ?  2.  Our  harvest 
question  runs :  Is  there  then  no  salve  in  Gilead  ? 
Or  is  there  no  physician  there?  Why  then  is 
not  the  daughter  of  my  people  healed?  To  this 
the  word  of  God  answers  :  (a)  0  yes,  salve  and 
physician  are  there.  The  salve  is  the  word  of 
the  fathers  and  the  physician  is  thy  Lord.  (6) 
It  is  because  the  salve  and  the  physician  are  not 
employed  that  our  people  are  not  healed.  Plo- 
REY,  1862. 

0.  [On  ver.  20.  1.  Every  person  who  still  re- 
mains in  sin  may  at  the  close  of  the  year  use- 
fully adopt  this  lamentation.  2.  A  season  of 
religious  revival  is  also  eminently  a  time  of  har- 
vest, and  such  as  lose  this  season  may  usefully 
adopt  this  lamentation.  3.  Another  situation  to 
which  this  melancholy  reflection  is  peculiarly 
liable  is  that  of  a  dying  sinner.  Dwight — "  There 
is  in  this  text  I.  'The  acknowledgment  of  oppor- 
tunity. II.  The  confession  of  neglect.  III. 
The  anticipation  of  doom."    J.  W.  W. — S.  R.  A.] 

7.  [On  ver.  22.  I.  Sin  prevails  as  a  disease. 
It  is  (a)  hereditary,  (6)  pervading,  (c)  vital  and  in- 
veterate, {d)  deceitful,  (e)  often  painful,  ( f)  mortal 

II.  There  is  a  physician.  III.  How  then  does 
this  condition  exist  ?  Because  men  are  (a)  in- 
sensible of  need,  (i)  disposed  to  procrastinate, 
(c)  will  not  take  the  remedy  simply.  Dr.  A. 
Thomson,  o/  Edinburgh. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  [On  ver.  28.  "  The  same  word  in  Hebrew 
signifies  both  the  eye  and  a  fountain,  as  if  in 
this  land  of  sorrows  our  eyes  were  designed 
rather  for  weeping  than  seeing."  Henry.— S. 
R.  A.] 
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III.  THIBD  CHABQE :  the  gemkbal  entibe  absence  of  tbuth  and  faiih. 

IX.  1-21. 

1.   Description  of  the  prevailing  deceit. 

IX.  1-8. 

1  O  that  I  had'  in  the  desert  a  travellers'  lodge, 
That  I  might  leave  my  people  and  go  from  them : 
For  they  are  all  adulterers,  a  gang  of  knaves, 

2  And  bend''  their  tongue  as  their  bow  of  deceit ; 
And  not  by  truth  do  they  prevail  in  the  land, 
But  proceed  from  wickedness  to  wickedness : 
But  Me  they  knew  not,  saith  Jehovah. 

3  Guard  ye  every  one  against  his  neighbor, 
And  trust  no  brother  ; 

For  every  brother  practices  deceit. 
And  every  neighbor  slanders. 

4  One  overreaches'  another,  and  truth  they  speak  not ; 
They  taught  their  tongues  to  speak  lies, 

And  weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity.* 

5  Thy  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit  f 

And  through  deceit  they  refuse  to  know  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

6  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth  : 
Behold,  I  melt  them  and  try  them  ; 

For  how  should  I  act  in  view  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  ? 

7  A  deadly  arrow^  is  their  tongue,  they  speak  deceit ; 
With  the  mouth  they  speak'  to  their  neighbor  peaceably, 
But  in  the  heart*  they  lay  snares. 

8  Should  I  not  visit  them  for  such  things?  saith  Jehovah, 
Or  should  not  my  soul  avenge  itself  on  a  people  like  this  ? 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

2  Ver.2.-Th»Ma8oretes  punctuate  ^-IT'l  (the  form  like  ipal'l  1  Sam.  xiv.  22  ;  xixi.2;  naHFI  Job  xix.  3)  pro- 
bably because  they  regarded  the  Hiphil  as^cau^ative.    But  for  v.ariou.  '.^'T"; J/lf- ,^„J«,/™  ^^^jrl/Jbi^ri^^^^^^ 
Hima,  6I14P  and  MeiIk  to  suppose  that  the  reading,  which  oorrespondj  to  the  consonants,  OITlis  tne  original  anu 

'°"tver.  4.-,bnn-.  Comp.  ibnHn  Job  xiii.  9,  and  ShH;  1  Ki.  xviii.  27.  The  forms  may  be  Piel  from  ShH  or  Hiphil 
from  h^t^-    CompT  OlSH.  g  257.    Etvald,  §  127,  d. 

*Ve'r:4.-ni>'n  (iii.  21)  Inf.  comtr.,  as  n^H  Ezek.  xxL  15,  '311  Hos.  vi.  9.-Comp.  Ewald,  ?  238,  c;  Olsha.sen, 

^  "Vy'er.  6.-Geap  has  rightly  declared  against  the  alteration  of  the  text,  while  Bwald,  appealing  to  the  LXX..  proposes 
nD1D2  HDIp  fina  ^n  2W  W):.  rte  infinitive  nai?  is  frequently  used  with  sufHxes ;  Ps.  xxvii.  4;  c.vxx,x.2;  1 
"''Vfe?"f'^?nstL'oniieChethibhDnityw-i«nMhrottling,  lulling,  the  Keri  would  read  n'^m  vhich  elsewhere 
occurs  only  with  3ni  d  Kings  x.  16, 17 ;  \  Chrou.  ix.  16)  and  seems  to  denote  gold  beaten  thin.  Although  from  this  the 
meaning  "  pointed  ""may  be  derived,  which  is  also  expressed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  yet  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the 
reading^oUl.t_ext^an^d^to^tra^^^^^^^^^^  Comp.  »«».?  101. 

'*""' Ver.  a-UnX-  The  suffix  is  most  mituraUy  referred  to  the  subject  like  that  of  i3^p3  ver.  8.     Vide  v.  9,  29. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

As  the  main  thought  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  contained  in  vers.  4-9  so  the  main  thought 


of  the  present  is  found  in  vers.  1-8.  The  rept  is 
added  as  a  sequel.  As  in  ch.  viii.  the  st.fl-neclo'.l 
impenitence  of  Israel  is  censured,  soliere  (as  tii-; 
third  charge)  their  falseness  in  every  re  at.on. 
The  two  following  strophes  (vers.  9-15  and  vers. 
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16-21)  relate  to  the  punishment  threatened  by 
God.  In  vers.  1-8  the  prophet  portrays  the  want 
of  fidelity  and  trust,  the  falseness,  malicious  de- 
sire to  defame,  which  was  prevalent  among  his 
contemporaries  (vers.  1-5)  and  which  would 
compel  the  Lord  to  subject  them  to  the  punish- 
ment of  a  severe  melting  and  refining  process. 
(vers.  6-8). 

Ver.  1.  O  that  I  had  in  the  desert  ...  a 
gang  of  knaves.  On  travellers'  lodge  comp. 
xiv.  8.  Living  with  his  godless  countrymen  is 
so  intolerable  to  the  prophet  that  he  would  pre- 
fer the  scanty  protectiou  of  a  tent  erected  in  the 
desert  to  his  present  residence.  [Hendeeson 
supposes  the  discomfort  of  a  caravanserai  to  be 
alluded  to. — S.  R.  A.] — Adulterers.  The  vio- 
lation of  conjugal  fidelity  or  of  the  fidelity  due 
to  a  neighbor  by  the  invasion  of  his  conjugal 
rigljts  was  censured  by  the  prophet  in  the  se- 
cond discourse,  in  the  passage  where  he  re- 
proaches the  Israelites  with  their    violations  of 

faith,  V.  7,8. — IJj,  he  who  acts  secretly  (Vide, 
Fuerst)  who  deals  in  falsehood,  deceit  and  trea- 
chery in  general.  This  reproach  also  is  found 
in  ver.  11. 

Ver.  2.  And  bend  their  tongue  .  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  The  imperfect  with  Vau  consecu- 
tive here  designates  not  a  single  act,  but  oft  re- 
curring acts,  from  which  this  coarse  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  habitual;  this  case  is  therefore  to  be 
numbered  among  those  in  which  the  imperfect 
with  Vau  consec.  is  used  to  desigiiate  a  perma- 
nent quality.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  ^  88,  9. — 
According  to  the  Masoretes  we  must  read:  they 
caused  their  tongue  to  tread  the  bow  of  deceit. 
In  this  way  the  tongue  would  not  be  compared 
to  a  bow,  (which  might  appear  unsuitable  to  the 
Masoretes),  but  to  an  archer,  and  the  bow  would 
then  be  a  purely  ideal  conception,  a  figure  for 
the  means  and  instrument  of  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity connected  with  the  tongue.  But  this  would 
be  a  very  artificial  mode  of  expression.  Since 
the  tongue  is  elsewhere  compared  with  a  sword, 
(Ps.  Ivii.  4;  Ixiv.  3)  and  an  arrow  (infra  ver.  7) 
it  may  also  be  compared  with  a  bow  and  in  Ps. 
Ixiv.  3  this  is  the  fundamentalconception. — bow 
is  used  as  u,  simile  in  apposition  with  tomjuc. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  13;  xi.  1.  Naeqklsb.  Gr.,  \  72, 
4. — Deceit  may  according  to  tlie  sense  be  re- 
ferred either  to  Aenfi  or  Aow,  but  on  account  of 
its  position  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  latter. 
On  ilie  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  \  63, 
4,  5-.— And  not  by  truth.  The  prophet  has 
especially  the  rulers  in  view.     Comp.  Ps.  xii.  4, 

'^■l''^.'**?.  different  from  v.  3  ;  S  here  indicates  the 

norm  as  in  DBt^sS,  "I^^Vs"?    Vui.  Naegelsb.  Gr., 

I  112,  5,  6.— On  wickedness  to  wickedness. 
Comp.  XXV.  32. 

Ver.  3.  Guard  ye  .  .  slanders.    Comp.  Mic. 
vii.  5,  6. — On  every  brother,  etc.  Comp.  Nae- 


gelsb. Or.,  I  82,  1.— Jp;''  y^V-  Since  this  verb 
in  Kal  occurs  besides  only  in  Gen.  xxvii.  3G  and 
Hos.  xii.  4,  both  times  of  Jacob  (it  is  found  in 
Piel  in  Jobxxxvii.  4)  it  is  certainly  probable  that 
the  prophet,  speaking  here  of  the  deceit  prac- 
tised by  one  brother  towards  another,  had  this 
early  instance  in  view  (Gen.  xxv.  29  sqq. ;  xxvii. 

35). — l/iT'  7'31  go  about  for  tale-bearing.    Vide 

supra  vi.  28. 

Ver.  4.    One    overreaches   another  . 
to  commit  iniquity. — They  taught.  Comp. 

ii.  33.  The  Niphal  of  riN?  signifies  elsewhere 
"to  be  weary,  disgusted  with  a  thing  "  (v».  11; 
XV.  6  ;  XX.  9).  This  meaning  does  not  suit  here. 
The  connection  requires  the  meaning  to  weary 
one's  self.     Comp.  Gen.  xix.  11;  Isai.  xvi.  12. 

Ver.  5.  Thy  habitation  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
The  verse  has  this  object,  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion of  the  deceitful  race  to  the  prophet  and  to 
Jehovah.  They  surround  the  prophet  so  that  he 
dwells  as  the  only  honest  man  among  deceivers 
(comp.  Ps.  cxx. );  from  the  Lord  however  they 
turn  away,  the  lying  spirit  rules  them  in  such 
wise  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  85:  xxxiv.  13)  that  they 
know  nothing  of  God  and  desire  not  to  know  Him. 
(Comp.  V.  3). 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  .  .  daughter  of  my  peo- 
ple. A  corruption  so  deeply  rooted  and  so 
widely  extended  can  be  removed  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  entire  melting,  which  will  certainly  be 
grievous  but  will  also  refine.  Comp.  vi.  27,  etc. 
— ^'N  has  by  no  means  always  a  negative  sense, 
(as  for  example  Gen.  xliv.  34,  quomodo  ascende- 
rem9  i,  t.,  non  ascendant)  but  as  often  a  decidedly 
positive  meaning,  ver.  18,  2  Sam.  i.  25,  27;  how 
do  ye  advise  me?  1  Kings  xii.  6.  So  the  Lord 
here  asks,  how  He  should  act,  if  not  as  already 
indicated?  He  would  say,  there  is  nothing  else 
remaining  but  to  do  this. — After  'JilD  to  supply 
n^T,  with  reference  to  iv.  4;  vii.  12,  appears  to 
me  unnecessary,  for  'jaD  is  used  in  a  causative 
sense  even  immediately  before  names  of  persons. 
Comp,  iv.  26  ;  xxiii.  9.  In  both  these  passages 
it  is  also  evinced  by  an  explanatory  addition  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  causative  sense. 

Vers.  7,  8.  A  deadly  arrovi  ...  on  a  peo- 
ple like  this.  It  might  appear  strange  that  the 
propbet,  after  he  had  properly  concluded  with 
ver.  6,  should  repeat  the  main  point  of  the  charge. 
But  he  evidently  intended  to  conclude  with  the 
words  repeated  from  v.  9,  29,  in  order  to  indicate 
by  this  conclusion  that  he  had  the  section  of  his 
former  discourse,  so  closely  related  to  this,  (ch. 
5)  in  view.  The  words  of  the  eighth  verse  could 
not  however  follow  immediately  on  ver.  6.  The 
words  them  for  such  things  would  thus  obtain 
a  false  reference.  The  prophet  was  therefore 
compelled  again  to  mention  the  sins  of  the 
people. 


CHAP.  IX.  9-16. 


Ill 


2.  Firtt  punithment :  Desolation  of  the  land  and  dispertion  of  the  people. 
IX.  9-15. 

9      On  the  mountains  let  me  raise  a  weeping  and  wailing, 
And  on  the  pastures  of  the  desert  a  lamentation, 
For  they  are  desolated,  without  a  man  to  pass  through  them ; 
And  hear  no  longer  the  lowing  of  the  cattle. 
From  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  to  the  beast  they  are  fled — gone ! 

10  And  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones, 
The  dwelling  of  jackals ; 

And  the  cities  of  Judah  I  will  make  desolate 
Without  an  inhabitant, 

11  Who  is  the  man  who  is  wise  and  understands  this? 

And  who  is  he  to  whom  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  has  spoken, 

That  he  may  declare  such  things  ? 

Why  was  the  land  destroyed 

And  laid  waste  as  a  desert  without  a  man  to  pass  through  it  ? 

12  And  Jehovah  said : 

Because  they  have  forsaken  My  law  which  I  set  before  them. 
And  have  not  heard  My  voice,  nor  walked  according  to  it ; 

13  But  walked  after  the  perversity  of  their  heart. 

And  after  the  Baalim  which  their  fathers  have  taught  them ; 

14  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  God  of  Israel : 
Behold  !  I  give  to  them,  this  nation, 

Wormwood  to  eat  and  poison  water  to'drink. 

15  And  I  scatter  them  among  nations 

Whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known ; 
And  send  after  them  the  sword  till  I  extirpate  them. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  preceding  strophe  contained  the  main 
thought  of  the  chapter;  description  of  the  want 
of  truth  and  faith  among  the  people.  As  already 
remarked,  to  this  are  attached  two  additional 
strophes,  which  are  occupied  with  the  judgment 
provoked  by  that  moral  corruption.  The  con- 
nection of  this  strophe  with  the  preceding  is  ef- 
fected by  vers.  6  and  8,  declaring  how  the  Lord 
would  try  and  purify  the  people  and  avenge  Him- 
self upon  them.  Verses  9  and  10  describe  ac- 
cordingly the  desolation  of  the  land  ordained  as 
a  punishment;  vers.  11-13  again  set  forth  the 
main  causes  of  the  moral  corruption  (ver.  12  ne- 
gatively, ver.  13  positively) ;  vers.  14  and  15  show 
us  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  driven  from  the 
lands,  and  serve  therefore  to  supplement  the 
figure  contained  in  verses  9  and  10. 

Vers.  9,  10.  On  the  mountains  .  .  .  make 

desolate  'without  an  inhabitant.      i^_  may 

grammatically  and  according  to  the  connection 
designate  both  the  place  and  the  object.  Comp. 
in  the  latter  reference  ix.  17  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  17 ; 
Am.  V.  1.  Yet  it  would  be  flat  and  prosaic  to  re- 
strict ^H  to  the  object.  The  poetic  liveliness  of 
the  style  requires  us  to  refer  it  to  the  place 


(comp.  iii.  21)  and  the  object  at  the  same  time. 
— in2f  J  properly  they  are  burnt,  singed,  and  then 
generally  desolated.  Comp.  ver.  11  and  the  re- 
mark on  ii.  15.  Compare  besides  xlvi.  19;  2 
Kings  xxii.  13,  17;  Neh.  i.  3;  ii.  17.— With- 
out a  man,  «<c.  Comp.  ver.  11,  Zeph.  iii,  6; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  28. — fled,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  25  ;  1.  3. 
— And  I  vsrill  make,  etc.  Sudden  change  of 
subject.  Jehovah  Himself  announces  that  not 
only  the  country  but  the  cities,  Jerusalem  beforo 
all,  shall  be  desolated. — heap  of  stones.  Comp, 
Ii.  37. — Wir\  (comp.x.  22;  xlix.  33;  Isai.  xxxiv, 
13;  XXXV.  7;  xliii.  20)  and  D;;J<  (Isai.  xiii.  22) 
both  mean  jackals.  Comp.  Ges.  Thes.  S.  39, 
1457,  1511. — Make  desolate.  Comp.  ii.  15; 
iv.  17;  xxxiii.  10;  xlvi    19;  Ii.  29,  etc. 

Vers.  11-13.  Who  is  the  man  .  .  .  have 
taught  them.  These  three  verses  present  the 
motive  of  the  prospective  desolation.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  after  what  was  said  in  vers.  1- 
8  this  question  would  be  superfluous.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  tableauesque  character 
of  Jeremiah's  style.  Thus  this  strophe,  besides 
the  new  elements  contained  in  vers.  9  and  10,  14 
and  15,  presents  also  the  old  elements  in  a  modi- 
fied form.  The  real  root  of  this  moral  corrup- 
tion is  here  indicated,  viz.,  that  Israel  had  turned 
from  the  Lord  and  to  idols  — Who  is  he,  etc. 
These  words  remind  us  of  Hos.  xiv.  9.  It  is  only 
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the  wise  man  who  knows,  only  he  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  spoken,  who  tejls  the  truth.  The  pro- 
phet presupposes  that  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  destruction  (ver.  9)  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter.  The  unspiritual  sense 
seeks  the  cause  everywhere  but  where  it  is  really 
to  be  found.  To  it  external  accidental  circum- 
stances are  at  fault.  To  seek  the  reason  in  them- 
selves, in  the  perversity  of  their  own  hearts,  does 
not  occur  to  the  foolish  Israelites.  Hence  it  is 
that  not  Israel  but  the  Lord  answers  in  ver.  12. 
Among  Israel  there  was  none  so  wise  as  to  know 
the  reason.  The  Lord  is  obliged  to  declare  it. — 
This  and  the  sufBx  in  such  things  point  back 
to  vers.  8  and  9; — to  whom  expresses  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  question  in  what  relation  that 
which  was  previously  said  is  to  be  understood. 
It  is  knowledge  of  the  reason,  namely,  which  is 
treated  of. — HilVJ  points  back  to  TllfJ,  ver.  9, 
and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. — Allusions 
to  passages  in  Deuteronomy  are  here  frequent. 
Comp.  Deut.  iv.  8;  xi.  82  ;  xxviii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
4;  xliv.  10. — According  to  it  refers  back  to 
my  laTW.  In  ver.  12  the  negative  reason  forthe 
judgment  coming  upon  the  land  is  stated ;  in 
ver.  13  the  positive.  — Walked.   Comp.  iii.  17; 


vii.  24;  Deut.  xxix.  18. —  Baalim.  Comp.  ii.  8, 
23;  Deut.  iv.  3. — On  taught  comp.  xii.  10; 
Deut.  xi.  19. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jeho- 
vah .  .  extirpate  them. — With  therefore 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  the  con- 
sequences, naming  first  the  consequences  which 
the  sins  mentioned  in  vers.  12,  13  will  bring  upon 
the   men,  and  afterwards  those   mentioned  vers. 

9, 10,  on  the  land.  — nj.1^7  and  tySI  occur  together 
in  Deut.  xxix.  17;  Am.  vi.  12;  Lam.  iii.  19. 
Wormwood  was  considered  poisonous  by  the  an- 
cients, but  in  the  biblical  use  it  is  its  bitterness 
which  is  prominent.  Comp.  Am.  v.  7  ;  Prov.  v.  4; 
Lam.  iii.  15. — On  poison -^yater,  comp.  viii.  14. 
Our  words  are  repeated,  xxiii.  15.  —  To  them, 
this  nation.  The  anticipation  of  a  noun  by  a 
pronoun  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah:  xxvii.  8;  xxxi. 
2;  xli.  2,  3;  xliii.  11  ;  xlviii.  44;  li.  56.  Comp. 
EwALD,  §  309,  c,  Naegeisb.  Gr.,  §  77,  2.— 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers,  etc.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  36,  64;  Lev.  xxvi.  33;  Jer.  xvi.  13; 
xvii.  4.  That  till  I  extirpate  them  is  not  to 
be  understood  absolutely,  is  seen  from  passages 
like  iv.  27 ;   v.  10,  18  coll.  Lev.  xxvi.  44. 


3.  Second  Punishment :  death  snatches  away  an  innumerable  sacrifice. 
IX.  16-21. 

16  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth :  Consider  ye, 

And  call  for  mourning  women,'  that  they  may  come,* 
And  send  for  the  skilful  ones,  that  they  appear ; 

17  And  hasten,  and  raise  a  wailing'  over  us, 
That  our  eyes  may  run*  with  tears. 
And  our  eyelids  overflow  with  water. 

18  For — loud  wailing  is  heard  from  Zion: 

"  How  are  we  spoiled  !     We  are  greatly  confounded ; 

For  we  have  forsaken  the  land. 

For  they  have  thrown  down  our  dwellings  " 

19  Hear  then,  ye  women,  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
And  let  your  ear  receive  the  word  of  his  mouth. 
And  teach  your  daughters^  a  song  of  lamentation, 
And  [teach  ye]  one  another  a  dirge ! 

20  For  death  cometh  in  through  our  windows, 
It  enters  into  our  palaces. 

To  exterminate  the  child  from  the  street. 
The  youths  from  the  free  places. 

21  [Speak :  Thus  saith  Jehovah  :] 

And  the  carcases  of  men  fall  like  dung"  on  the  field, 
And  like  sheaves  behind  the  reaper 
When  there  is  none  to  gather  them. 

TEXTUAL   AifD   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  16.— nUJipn  here  only.  Comp.  besides  Bzek.  xxxii.  16,  and  Winse,  R.  W.  B.,  art.  Leictun. 

a  Ver.  16.-nr  XUTI,  Ps.  xlv.  17 ;  1  Sam.  x.  7  (Chethibh)-n:SUn  is  the  more  frequent  form,  comp.  ex.  ^r.  Gen.  xxx. 
»8;  1  Kingsiii.  16;  iaa.'xlviti.  3.  ^        ''  >         ■        ■ 


CHAP.  IX.  16-21. 
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8  Ver.  17.— njiyni  (the  same  form  in  Euth  i.  14 ;  Zech.  y.  9)  for  njNOT  (Ruth  i.  9)  for  which  also  nj'NtJ'n  (Bzek. 

TV":  TV*  T         '      " 

xxiii.  49).  Comp.  Olsh.,  J  239 ;  Gesen.,  g  74  ;  Anm.  4. 

*  Ver.  17-— njlirjl  designates  the  intended  effect.  Comp.  Naebelsb.  Or.,  §  89,  3,  h.  2.— On  the  accusatiTe  construction. 

Comp.  xiT.  17 ;  Lam',  iii.'  48 ;  Joel  iv.  18 ;  N.  Or.,  2  69,  2  a. 

»  Ver.  19.— On  the  suffix  in  DDJIN  and  DJ^nija,  comp.  Naegelsb.  dr.,  §  60,  5.  [Gkeen,  dr.,  J  220, 1  6.] 
-Ver.21.— jDT  occure  only  in  the  passages,  Ps.  Lxxxiii.  11;  Jer. -riii.  2;  xvi.  4j  xxy.  33,  and  in  figurative  language. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 

In  connection  with  tlie  close  of  the  preceding 
strophe,  the  prophet  sets  forth  another  element 
of  the  punishment,  viz.,  the  fruitful  harvest, 
which  the  sword  would  yield.  He  does  this  by 
even  now  calling  for  the  mourning-women  to  la- 
ment over  the/«tere  destruction  of  Zion  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  people  (vers.  16-18):  but  not 
content  with  this,  he  also  calls  upon  all  other 
women,  as  by  divine  command,  to  instruct  their 
daughters  and  one  another  in  the  art  of  wailing, 
for  death  will  summon  his  victims  in  masses. 

Vers.  16,  17.  Consider  ye  .  .  .  overflo-w 
with  water. — -Consider  is  emphatic  (comp.  ii. 
10 ;  xxUi.  20 ;  xxx.  24)  for  what  is  required  is 
something  unusual.  Usually  mourning-women 
are  called  to  weep  over  those  who  are  already 
dead,  and  therefore  others  than  those  who  call 
them.  Here  they  are  to  raise  their  wailing  over 
those  very  persons  who  call  them,  and  over  their 
future  destruction.  —  Skilful.  Since  wailing 
does  not  require  wisdom  in  the  higher  sense, 
and  as  the  expression  '-wise  women"  is  nut 
proved  to  be  a  technical  term  for  mourning-women 
{as  sat/e  femme  for  midwife),  the  word  must  denote 
only  those  who  are  skilful,  experienced,  in  gene- 
ral, comp.  x.  9,  and  "skilful  of  lamentation,"  Am. 
V.  16.  [Comp.  also  iSIatt.  ix.  23,  and  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  I.,  p.  146.— S.  B.  A.] 

Vers.  18, 19.  For  loud  wailing  ...  a  dirge. 
The  prophet  feigns  a  kind  of  vision:  the  Israel- 
ites perceive,  not  with  their  bodily  but  spiritual 
ear,  a  loud  wailing.  This  is  future,  and  it  is 
th^y  who  wail.  The  subject  of  lamentation  is: 
we  are  destroyed  (iv.  13),  put  to  shame  (li.  51), 
have  been  obliged  to  forsake  the  land,  because 
the  enemy  has  thrown  down  our  dwellings.  So 
I  render,  with  Easohi,  Kosenmullee,  Gkaf  and 

others,  since  ^Sk'  is  not  merely  to  throw  away, 
but  also  to  throw  to  the  ground  (Job  xviii.  17; 
Ezek.  xix.  12),  and  of  the  throwing  down  of  a 
dwelling  is  expressly  used  in  Dan.  viii.  11. — 
Hear  them.  The  second  '^  introduces  a  second 
reason  for  the  wailing  commanded  in  ver.  18. 
Ver.  18  speaks  only  of  destruction  and  exile  in 
general.  But  dirges  presuppose  particular  cases 
of  death.  Therefore  in  vers.  19, 20iti3  added,  that 
the  destruction  and  deportation  will  result  in  the 
death  of  many.  This  is  introduced  in  this  way : 
the  mourning-women  in  the  divine  commission 
are  further  commanded  to  instruct  not  only  their 
daughters,  but  also  the  other  women  in  the  art 
of  wailing,  for  on  account  of  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  deaths,  a  much  larger  number  of  mourn- 
ers than  usual  will  be  required.  The  wailing  of 
ver.  17  is  not  to  be  raised,  therefore,  because  the 
women  received  the  command  contained  in  ver. 
19,  but  because  they  received  this  command  for 
the  reason  given  in  vers.  20,  21. 


Vers.  20,  21.  For  death  cometh  in  .  .  . 
when  there  is  none  to  gather  them.  Death 
will  not,  as  an  enemy  lurking  without,  attack 
those  only  who  venture  out  to  him,  but  will  as- 
sault the  people,  penetrating  into  all  their  houses 
to  fetch  his  sacrifices.  The  figure  is  like  that  in 
Joel  ii.  9. — From  the  street.  While  death 
strangles  the  children  and  youths  in  the  houses, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  taken  them  from  the 
street  and  the  places. — The  words  speak,  thus 
saith  Jehovah,  are  very  disturbing.  They  in- 
terrupt the  close  connection,  which  according  to 
the  sense  and  the  construction  there  is  between 
and  the  carcases,  etc.,  and  ver.  20;  they  are 
wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  whole  manner  of 
expression  is  foreign  to  Jeremiah.  For  the  im- 
perative 131  does  not  occur  once  in  Jeremiah, 
either  in  the  addresses  of  God  to  the  prophet  or 
elsewhere,  and  Jeremiah  never  says  '■'"DXJ  T\3. 
He  also  never  places  '■''"DKJ  before,  but  always 
after  the  beginning,  like  the  Latin  inquam,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  address. — And  the  carcases, 
etc.  These  words  we  read  in  2  Kings  ix.  87  of 
the  corpse  of  Jezebel.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11 ;  Jer. 
viii.  2;  xvi.  4;  xxv.  33. — The  stricken  will  lie 
like  sheaves  behind  the  reaper,  but  there  is  to  be 
this  difference,  that  while  the  sheaves  are  col- 
lected and  taken  home,  the  dead  bodies  will  lie 
in  the  field  unregarded.  Compare  the  figure  of 
the  sheaves,  Mic.  iv.  12. 

DOCTRINAL    AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  O  that  I  had  in  the  desert, 

etc.  "So  it  sounds  here  and  there  when  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  comes  from  confession,  from 
church,  from  the  sick,  from  pastoral  visitation, 
on  the  great  fast-day,  on  the  third  festival-day, 
on  almost  every  Sunday  afternoon.  A  beautiful 
character  of  a  witness  when  he  needs  nothing  but 
a  little  spot  in  the  desert,  no  improvement,  no 
great  management,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say,  'Alas,  my  heart  is  whelmed  with  grief !  and 
whence  can  1  obtain  relief?'  When  no  one  sits 
by  him  who  presses  upon  him.  The  desert  was 
to  retain  Jeremiah  in  connection  with  his  people. 
He  wished  there  to  iveep  for  them."  Zinzendoei?. 

2.  On  ver.  2.  "  They  proceed  from  one 
wickedness  to  another— punished  with  the 
sins,  which  are  suspended  over  them  .  .  .  .a  poor 
sold  people  who  know  not  how  to  raise  their  ran- 
som-money. We  must  tell  them,  and  tell  them 
again,  whence  it  is  to  be  fetched."  Zinzendorf. 

8.  On  ver.  8.  "  Guard  ye  every  one  against 
his  friend,  and  trust  not  even  his  brother. 
This  is  the  HobbesU  jus  naturx."  Zinzenpore. 
"Moc  loco  utendum  est  in  tempore  perseculionts  et 
anguslix,  guando  aut  rara,  ant  nulla  fides  est; 
quando  nee  fratri,  nee  proximo  credendum  est,  et  im- 
mieihominis  domestici  ejus,  quando  juxia  evangelium 
tradet  pater  filium  et  films  patrem,  et  dividentur  duo 
in  tres  et  ires  in  duo  (Matt.  x.  34  sqq.)'    Jerome. 
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4.  On  ver.  4.  "  Laborant  homines  loqui  menda- 
ciuiriy  nam  veritatem  iota  facilitate  loquerentur.  Hie 
enim  laborat,  qui  fingit  quod  dixit.  Nam  qui  verum 
vuU  dicere  non  laborat.  Ipsa  Veritas  sine  labore 
loquitur.  Ipsum  mendacium  hominum  est  labor  la- 
biorum  ijtsorum  (Ps.  vii.  14),"  Augustin.,  Enarr. 


in  all  humility  and  honesty  to  examine  one's  self 
in  order  to  learn  "why  the  land  is  laid  waste." 


1. 


HOMILETIGAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 
On  vers.   1-6.   This   text   niight  serve  as 


in  Ps.  oxxxix.  [Henet: — "They  are  wearied  |  foundation  in  cases  where  a  preacher  has  occa- 
wiYA  their  sinful  pursuits,  but  not  weary  o/ them,  sion  to  spealc  to  his  congregation  on  separation 
The  service  of  sin  is  a  perfect  drudgery  ;  men  ,  from  the  world,  etc.  He  might  e.'ipecially  draw  from 


run  themselves  out  of  breath  in  it ;  and  put  them 
selves  to  a  great  deal  of  toil  to  damn  their  own 
souls."— S.  R.  A.] 

5.  On  ver.  11.  "We  are  not  to  search  with 
culpable  curiosity  into  the  causes  of  divine  judg- 
ment which  God  has  hidden  from  us.  But  if  God 
Himself  discovers  them  to  us,  we  should  ponder 
them  well  and  apply  them  as  best  we  may  (vi. 
17,  18)."  Starke. 

6.  On  ver.  11.  It  is  always  an  important  part 
of  true  wisdom  to  recognize  the  object  of  the  di- 
vine chastisement.  At  Jericho  (Josh,  vii.)  it  was 
made  known  by  an  extraordinary  revelation  that 
the  ban  of  sacrilege  was  resting  upon  Israel,  and 
the  lot  further  brought  to  light  the  author  of  the 
crime.  But  this  mode  of  revelation  is  not  the 
usual  one.  When  punishment  is  the  direct  and 
immediate  consequence  of  sin,  ex.  gr.,  when  sick- 
ness follows  on  dissipation,  and  poverty  on  lazi- 
ness and  negligence,  then  everyone  who  wishes, 
may  easily  see,  whither  the  chastisement  tends. 
But  often  the  connection  between  sin  and  pun- 
ishment is  more  remote  and  secret,  although  it  is 
never  an  artificial  and  arbitrary,  but  always  an 
organic  and  necessary   one.     Then   is   the  time,  I 


it  arguments  in  favor  of  such  separation.  Comp. 
Rev.  ii.  2,  oii  Svvtj  fiaordaai  KaKohg. — As  a  coun- 
terpoise might  be  applied,  Heb.  xii.  3  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  24. — A  servant  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  avs^imaiioc 
and  d/lefi'/ccc/cof. 

2.  On  ver.  3.  On  the  various  stages  in  the  con- 
dition of  security.  1.  Of  evil  rising  into  act.  2 
Of  rising  from  one  sin  to  another.  Brandt: 
Alles  und  Neuts  in  extemporirb.  £nlwiirfen,  Niirn- 
berg,  1829,  1,  2. 

3.  On  vers.  7-9.  The  double  object  of  the  di- 
vine judgments.  1.  Restoration  of  the  right 
(ver.  9).  2,  Improvement  of  men  (ver.  7,  to 
melt  and  try). 

4.  On  vers.  12-16.  On  the  connection  of  tem- 
poral evil  with  our  sins.  Such  »  CDuneCtion  (1) 
undoubtedly  exists,  and  should  bo  (2j  recognized 
and  (3)  announced  by  us  (that  is,  not  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  openly  expresssed). 

5.  On  vers.  20  and  21  (to  be  used  in  times 
when  death  snatches  many  away).  Death  as  a 
destroying  angel:  1.  Whosendshim:  2.  Where- 
fore he  is  sent:  3.  How  we  may  protect  our- 
selves against  him. 


IV.   CONCLUSION:   (IX.  22-25;  X.  17-25.) 

1.   The  only  means  of  escape,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  used. 

IX.  22-25. 

22  Thus  saith  Jehovah: 

Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
Nor  let  the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength, 
Nor  let  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches. 

23  But  let  him  that  glorieth  glory'  in  this, 
To  be  wise^  and  to  know  me — 

That  I  am  Jehovah — who  exercise  mercy. 
Judgment  and  righteousness  on  the  earth'; 
For  in  these  do  I  delight,  saith  Jehovah. 

24  Behold  !  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  I  will  punish  every  circumcision  in  foreskin :' 

^gypt  fiid  Judah  and  Edom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab 
And  a  1  with  shorn  hair  [-corners]  who  dwell  in  the  desert  • 
i<  or  all  the  people  are  uncircumcised,  ' 

The  whole  house  of  Israel  is  uncircumcised  at  heart. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  23.— ibnnsn.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  §  101,  2  c. 

>  Ver.  23.-S  Ji?;n.  The  preposition  is  omitted,  an  frequently  :I,a.xMii.  16  :iKvm.  6  ;lxi.  7.  Comp.N  Or   J72  2- 112  » 
»  Ver.  24.-[A.  V. :  Ihe  circumciBed  with  the  uncircumcised.]  '      ■• « '  ^'  " '  ^"' » 


CHAP.  IX.  22-25. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  introduces  the  concluding  part  of 
his  discourse  with  a  general  moral  reflection,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  present  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  such  fearfully  threatening  dangers, 
viz.,  a  living  and  truly  productive  knowledge  of 
theLord(vers.  22,23).  Unfortunately  the  prophet 
is  at  the  close  of  the  strophe  (vers.  24,  25)  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  mournful  fact  that 
such  a  true  knowledge  of  God  by  the  people  Israel 
was  not  to  be  expected,  since  they  were  a  people 
of  uncircumcised  heart,  and  were  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  bodily  circumcision,  es- 
sentially like  the  uncircumcised  heathen  nations. 
Prom  this  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  (vera. 
22-25)  can  be  dispensed  with  neither  from  the 
inner  connection  nor  the  connection  with  the 
preceding  context,  and  we  should  not  therefore 
be  justified  in  regarding  it  (with  Gbaf)  as  a  later 
addition. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Let  not  the  ■wise  man  .  .  . 
delight.  As  the  things  in  which  they  are  not 
to  glory,  wisdom,  strength  (power),  riches,  are 
certainly  mentioned,  because  they  appear  above 
all  to  the  natural  man  as  the  most  desirable, 
comp.  1  Kings  i.  13,  where  in  substance  these 
three  ideas  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  with 
2  Chron.  ix.  22  ;  Job  xii.  13.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  prophet  has  doubtless  in  view  actual  cir- 
cumstaaoec  and  declarations  previously  made  by 
him.  The  inclination  of  his  hearers  presump- 
tuously to  boast  of  external  carnal  advantages 
was  censured  by  him  in  the  seventh  chapter 
(comp,  vers.  4,  8,  10,  14,  24,  26,  28) ;  that  the 
Jevvs  gloried  in  their  wisdom  is  expressly  stated 
in  viii.  8,  9.  The  mention  of  strength  seems  to 
point  back  to  ix.  2,  and  riches  remind  us  of  v. 
26-28.  The  wisdom  in  which  they  are  not  to  glory 
is  not  that  which  is  called  "better  than  strength" 
in  Bccles.  ix.  16,  and  which  is  essentially  identi- 
cal with  that  recommended  in  ver.  23,  but  it  is 
worldly  wisdom,  which  though  it  boast  of  enjoy- 
ing divine  direction,  in  truth  rejects  the  word  of 
God,  and  is  therefore  put  to  shame  (viii.  8,  9,) 
against  which  also  a  warning  is  given  in  Pro  v. 
iii.  6,  in  the  words,  "Trust  in  Jehovah  with  all 
thine  heart,  but  on  thine  own  understanding  rely 
thou  not." — Strength  is  both  physical  strength 
(Pb.  cxlvii.  10,  Job  xxxix.  19)  and  power  (2  Kings 
X.  34,  XX.  20.) — Every  man  must  have  something 
in  which  to  glory,  i.  e.,  which  he  esteems  as  his 
highest  blessing  and  honor  (without  self-esteem) 
comp.  Isai.  li.  16  ;  1  Oor.  i.  31  ;  2  Cor.  jl.  17. — 
Me  must  depend  on  knows  alone,  or  also  on 
to  be  wise  (understand)  (Ps.  Ixiv.  10;  cvi.  7.) 
1  prefer  the  latter.  Wise  then  does  not,  as  Geaf 
assumes,  contradict  the  beginning  of  ver.  22,  but 
only  opposes  the  true  to  the  false  wisdom.  For 
in  these,  etc.,  is  not  the  fundamental  statement, 
but  the  explanation  of  the  general  'HS.  Comp. 
Naeoelsb.  Or  J  109, 1  a. — God  is  to  be  known  as 
the  eternally  existent,  therefore  the  only  true 
God,  who  exercises  mercy,  judgment  and  right- 
equaness  on  the  earth.  There  is  an  antithesis 
here  to  strength,  etc.,  ver.  22  ( ix.  2;  v.  26  sqq.) 
But  he  who  has  learned  to  know  the  Lord  as  such, 
acts  accordingly.  Mercy  is  not  in  opposition  to 
justice  and  right'j  aSBness  as  sometimes  in  Chris- 


tian usage,  but  mercy  is  the  root'of  righteousness, 
i.  e  ,  the  disposition  which  does  not  with  brute 
force  trample  upon  the  poor  and  weak,  but  with 
kindness  and  love  secures  to  them  their  rights, 
and  thus  blessing  and  salvation.  Comp.  rems.  on 
vii.  5,  6.     Ps.  cxlv.  17. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Behold!  the  days  are 
coming  . . .  uncircumcised  at  heart.  All  here 
primarily  depends  on  the  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pression nb^^a  71D=  circumcision  in  fore- 
skin. The  explanations  all  circumcised  on  the 
foreskin  (LXX.  and  Vulg.)  and  all  the  circumcised, 
together  with  those  who  have  the  foreskin  (Teemell., 
Pisc,  RosENM.)  neither  suit  the  connection,  nor 
can  they  be  justified  grammatically.  The  expla- 
nation of  HiTzio,  Graf,  [Henderson,  Notes, 
Blayney,]  according  to  which  circumcised  in  fore- 
skin is  equivalent  to  uncircumcised  (Hitzig  com- 
pares "  a  knife  without  a  handle  and  to  which 
the  blade  is  wanting  ")  imputes  nonsense  to  the 
prophet.  Grammatically  the  words  can  mean 
only :  to  circumcise  in  foreskin,  i.  c,  circum- 
cision, which  is  yet  connected  only  with  the  fore- 
skin, therefore  no  true  circumcision.  In  favor 
of  this  explanation  is  1.  That  the  prophet  men- 
tions Judah  among  these  nations.  If  it  cannot 
be  denied  of  this  nation,  that  its  circumcision 
was  connected  with  the  foreskin,  the  same  must 
apply,  though  in  a  difi'erent  sense,  to  the  others. 
2.  If  the  prophet  wished  to  mention  only  abso- 
lutely iinoircumcised  nations,  why  has  he  men- 
tioned particularly  these  ?  He  might  then  have 
omitted  Judah,  and  mentioned  all  others  in  pre- 
ference to  these.  The  selection  is  evidently  in- 
tentional. All  these  nations  are  either  notoriously 
or — on  account  of  their  affinity  of  race  with 
Israel — at  least  probably  circumcised.  The 
former  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  (Herod. 
II.  36,  104).  If  circumcision  was  practiced  only 
among  the  higher  castes  of  the  Egyptians 
(Winee,  B.  W.  B.  Art.  "Beschneidung")  this 
would  be  another  reason  for  the  prophet  to  reckon 
the  nation  generally  among  the  "  circumcised  in 
foreskin."  The  nXS  'SIXP  were  undoubtedly 
circumcised.  For  it  is  evident  from  xxv.  23 ; 
xlix.  28,  32,  that  by  this  phrase  Arabian  tribes, 
especially  the  Kedarenes,  are  understood,  of 
which  Herodotus  (III.  8)  reports  that  they  irepi- 
rpdnaXa  Keipovrac,  Tttpi^vpovvre^  Toiie  KpoTCKpovc 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  (Levit.  xix.  27  ; 
xxi.  5).  The  Kedarenes,  however,  were  de- 
scended from  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  comp. 
Herzoo,  R-Eac.  1,  S.  463)  who  was  circumcised 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  23)  and  among  whose 
descendants  the  practice  of  this  rite  is  continued 
even  to  this  day,  not  by  order  of  Mohammed  (the 
Koran  nowhere  enjoins  circumcision,  comp.  Mi- 
CHAELis,  Mos.  Recht.  §  184)  but  as  an  ancient 
sacred  custom.  If  now  it  cannot  also  be  proved 
of  the  Edomites,  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Gen. 
xix.  37,  38)  that  they  had  circumcision  (John 
Hyrcanus  gave  the  Edomites  the  alternative 
either  of  abandoning  their  country  or  accepting 
circumcision,  and  they  chose  the  latter.  Joseph. 
Antiqu.  XIII.  9,  1)  yet  Jeremiah  must  have 
reckoned  them  among  the  circumcised.  Whether 
he  erred  in  this  or  not  is  another  question.  There 
is  of  course  the  possibility  that  the  usage  may 
have  prevailed  at  his  time  among  them  also  and 
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afterwards  declined,  as  even  among  the  Israelites 
this  law  was  by  no  means  always  punctually  fol- 
lowed (Josh.  V.  2,  sqq.  Comp,  Hekzog.  R-Enc. 
II.  S.  108). — In  short  the  juxtaposition  of  Judah 
and  two  other  undoubtedly  circumcised  nations 
with  three  whose  circumcision  on  account  of 
their  origin  is  possible  and  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable, but  not  proved,  shows  that  according  to 

the  intention  of  the  prophet  the  expression  (7lD 

n/I^JD)  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense,  which  as  we 
have  shown  above,  is  alone  grammatically  admis- 
sible.— With  this  also  accords  the  causal  sentence 
"for  all  the  nations,"  e^c.  It  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  regard  the  article  as  a  retrospective 
pronoun^all  these  nations.  The  prophet  really 
wishes  to  say  that  all  the  nations  of  the  heathens 
are  uncircumcised,  from  which  however  it  follows 
that  those  previously  mentioned  are  so.  If  these 
are  uncircumcised  in  spite  of  a  circumcision, 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theocracy  must 
appear  an  unjustifiable  imitation  of  the  sacred 
sign  of  the  covenant,  and  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  including  Judah,  is  uncircumcised  at 
heart,  it  is  explained  why  the  Lord  named 
Judah's  and  the  other  nations'  circumcision — in 
foreskin.  From  this  it  further  results  that  an 
improvement  of  Judah  in  the  sense  of  ver.  23  is 
not  to  be  expected,  whence  finally  it  follows  that 
Judah  is  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  as 
well  as  those  other  nations. 

DOCTRII^AL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.   On  ix.  22,  23.   "Paul  says.  He  that  glorieth, 
let   him  glory  in  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  i.   17),  and 
Jesus,  This  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know 
Thee  that  Thou  art  the  only  true  God   and  Jesus 
Christ,   whom  Thou   hast  sent   (John   xvii.    3). 
This  is  to  glory,  as  though  one  should  say,  God 
be  praised,  I  am  right  well  and   sound.     To  be 
sound   in  the  faith  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  maintain  it,  to  grow  in  it.     This 
is  to   prosper.     To  be   silent  concerning   grace 
from  humility  is  an  afifectation.     To  make  a  great 
noise   of  good  works  as  our  own,  is  ridiculous. 
For  grace   produces   them,    the   power   of   God 
dwelling  in   us.     We  do  nothing  and  should  do 
nothing  if  it  were  left  to  us ;  but  the   work  of 
God  in  us,  that  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  passed 
over   in   silence,    moroseness,    and    ingratitude. 
What  a  noise  do  the  humble  saints  in  the  Revela- 
tion make  of  their  grace,   freedom,   priesthood, 
royal  dignity,  victory,  redemption  (chap,  iv.,  v.] 
vii.,  xii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvii  ,  xix.).     There  is  also 
nothing  any  longer   secret   when  we  bear  His 
name  on  our  forehead.     0  that  the   whole  earth 
were  full  of  our  glorying  in  the  Lord!     '0  that 
we  were   able,  our  songs  so  high  to  raise,  That 
all   the   country   round,    might   echo    with    His 
praise.'     The  world   and  false  theology   recom- 
mend  in  this  respect  a  certain  silence,  which 
shows  that  they  do  not  know  which  is  their  pro- 
per sphere.     And  against  them  it  is  best  to  con- 
tend realiUr  by  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.     Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  glorify  the  Father  in  heaven  (Matt.  v. 

16)."       ZiNZENDORF. 

2.  On  ix.  23.     "  Qui  fideliler  et  obedienter  vivit, 


non  de  ipsa  obedleniia  iamquam  de  sun  non  accepto 
bono  exioliatur^  sed  qui  gloriatur,  in  Dumine  ylori- 
eiur.  In  ullo  enim  gloriandum,  quando  nostrum  ni- 
hil sil."  AuGDSTiN  :  De  bono  JPersever.  Cap.  xiv. 
7.     Comp.  HiLABics,  Enarr  in  Ps.  lii.  3. 

3.  On  ix.  23.  ^^  Qui  gloriatur,  in  Domine  tjlor- 
ietur.  Hoc  est  Christum pascere,  hoc  est  Christo pas- 
cere,  in  Christo  pascere,  preeler  Christum  sibi  non  pas- 
cere."    AnousTiN  :  De  Pastoribus.     Cap.  xiii.  9. 

4.  On  ix.  23.  "Videte  quomodo  nobis  abstulit 
gloriam,  ut  daret  gloriam  ;  abstulit  nostrum  ut  daret 
suaiii ;  abstulit  znanem,  ut  daret  plenum  ;  abstulit 
nutantem,  ut  daret  solidam."  Anselm.  Comment, 
in  1  Cor.  i.  31. 

5.  On  ix.  24,  25.  "  Like  brothers,  like  caps. 
If  the  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  are  alike 
good  and  pious,  they  will  not  unfairly  be  pun- 
ished in  like  manner."     Cramek. 

6.  On  ix.  24,  2-5.  "A  clear  testimony  that  the 
holy  sacraments  procure  jioxhing  per  opus  opera- 
turn,  for  the  work's  sake.  For  the  Jews  were  in- 
deed circumcised  in  the  flesh,  but  this  was  to  be 
a  sign  to  them  of  righteousness,  that  they  should 
be  spiritually  circumcised  in  faith  and  good 
works.  But  since  such  spiritual  circumcision 
did  not  follow,  and  they  remained  uncircumcised 
at  heart,  the  other  fleshly  circumcision  helped 
them  not,  but  redounded  instead  to  their  sin." 
Cramer. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  22,  23.  (Luther,  vers.  23,  24). 
TheChristian'shighestand  true  glory.  It  consists 
in  1,  Believing  in  the  Lord;  2.  Living  in  the 
Lord;  8.  Working  for  the  Lord;  4.  Suffering 
for  the  Lord's  sake.  (Florey:  Trosl  und Mah- 
nung  an  Graben,  I.  Bandchen,  S.  151). 

2.  On  vers.  22,  23.  The  true  knowledge  of  God 
1.  Its  nature  (not  dead  science,  but  living  experi- 
ence) ;  2.  its  fruit,  a.  the  highest  blessing  (mercy, 
justice  and  righteousness  in  Jesns  Christ) ;  b. 
the  highest  honor  (he  who  has  it  will  not  be  put 
to  shame  as  he  who  glories  in  the  flesh). 

3.  On  ver.  22.  [Eng.  Vers.  Ver.  23.  Bp. 
Bull:— Examples  of  the  folly  of  glorying  (or 
trusting)  in  wisdom,  might  or  riches:— Solomon, 
Samson  and  Ahab. — S.  R.  A]. 

4.  On  ver.  23.  [Eng.  Vers.  ver.  24.  Abp.  Til- 
lotson:— 1.  The  wisest  and  surest  reasonings  in 
religion  are  grounded  on  the  unquestionable  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature  [ex.  gr.  belief  in 
Divine  Providence  and  veracity).  2.  The  nature 
of  God  is  the  true  idea  and  pattern  of  perfection 
and  happiness. — S.  R.  A.]. 

5^  On  ver.  23.  "  The  Christian's  self-glorying. 
1.  Evil  self-glorymg  keep  far  from  thee ;  2.  If 
thou  wilt  glory,  glorify  thyself  in  the  Lord." 
Gezet2.  u.  Zeugniss.  1860,  Jan. 

6.  On  vers.  25,  26.  Circumcision  as  a  figure  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  God.  1.  The  three  stages 
ot  circumcision,  uncircumcised,  outwardly  cir- 
cumcised, truly  circumcised,  correspond  to  the 
three  stjiges  of  being  without  God,  serving  God 
outwardly,  serving  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
-.  As  external  circumcision  without  that  of 
the  heart  is  equivalent  to  uncircumcision,  so  the 
outward  service  of  God  without  the  inward  it 
equivalent  to  no  service  at  all. 
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LATER  ADDITION  :  Waknino  aqainst  Idolatry. 
X.  1-17. 
d.  The  nothingness  of  idols. 
X.  1-5.1 

1  Hear  the  word,  -which  Jehovah  has  spoken  to  you,^  house  of  Israel ! 

2  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  To  the  way  of  the  heathen  accustom'  yourselves  not, 

And  be  not  affrighted  at  the  signs  of  Heaven,  because  the  heathen  are  affrighted 
at  them  ; 

3  For  the  institutions  of  the  nations — ^breath  are  they ! 
For  as  a  forest  tree  have  they  been  cut  out, — 

For  the  work*  of  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  with  an  axe.^ 

4  With  gold  and  silver  they  adorn  it. 

With  nails  and  hammers  they  fasten  them,  that  it  totter  not. 
6  They  are  as  the  pillars  in  a  cucumber-field  and  speak  not ; 
They  must  be  borne,"  for  they  walk  not. 
Fear  them  not,  for  they  do  no  harm, 
But  also  to  do  good  is  not  in  their  power.' 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Movers  (De  Vlr.  Bee.  Jer.  p.  43)  was  the  first  to  deuy  the  authenticity  of  the  section  x.  1-16.  After  careful  examina- 
tion I  have  come  to  the  following  result :  1.  That  the  passage  breaks  the  connection  cannot  be  doubted.  For  ix.  22-25  and 
X.  17-25  joined  to  each  other  form  an  appropriate,  orderly,  progressive  conclusion  to  the  great  discourse  of  the  prophet. 
Comp.  the  introductory  remarks  on  ix.  22-25  and  x.  17-25.  This  warning  against  idolatry  to  those  who  had  just  been 
rebuked  for  the  most  wanton  idolatrous  abominations  (vii.  17  sqq. ;  30  sqq.)  is  exceedingly  surprising,  particularly  as  the 
expression,  *'  accustom  yourselves  not,"  ver.  2,  presupposes  either  a  nation  unspotted  liy  idolatry  or  a  nation  purified  from 
It,  which  however  exposes  itself  to  new  temptations.  The  view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  KuEPfiR,  that  the  ten  tribes  already 
carried  away  into  Assyria  are  here  addressed  (on  account  of  '"house  of  Israel,"  ver.  1),  is  no  improvement,  for  the  inter- 
ruption  of  the  connection  still  remains.  When  Keil  (EiiiL  S.  256)  says  that  the  section  affords  only  the  foundation  to  that 
which  Jeremiah  has  said  in  ix.  22-25  on  the  glorying  of  Israel  and  his  equality  with  the  uncircumcised  heathen,  and  that 
the  deeper  ground  of  their  Idolatry  is  thus  discovered  to  the  people  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  scattered  among 
the  heathen  (ix.  15)  proved,  one  might  almo.st  suppose  that  he  had  not  read  the  passage  with  the  necessary  attention,  for 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  reproach  which  would  be  thus  brought  upon  Israel :  throughout  there  is  not  a  word  on  the  inner 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  At  most  we  should  conclude  from  ver.  2  that  this  was  presupposed  to  be  a  good  one. 
AU  which  Keil  designates  as  the  object  of  this  passage  has  been  given  by  the  prophet  in  part  long  before,  and  in  part  in 
vers.  24  and  25,  for  the  uncircumcised  heart  is  indeed  the  deepest  ground  of  all  the  inner  and  outer  corruption  which  the 
prophet  so  deeply  bewails.— 2.  As  to  the  language,  I  find  in  the  first  three  verses  some  traces  of  Jeremiah's  idiom,  but  not 
BO  decisively  as  to  feel  compelled  on  their  account  to  admit  Jeremiah  to  be  the  author.  The  formula ''  "I3"I  lE/X  l^in 
is  certainly  Jeremiah's  (comp.  xlv.  1 ;  xlvi.  13 ;  1. 1),  but  in  Jeremiah  it  stands  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  larger 
sections.  In  the  midst  of  the  context,  as  here,  it  is  striking,  the  more  so  as  it  is  further  extended  by  :|^0©.  —  ^D  7  is  no- 
where else,  even  In  Jeremiah,  construed  with  '7N,  but  with  4;?^  (xiii.  21),  though  very  frequently  he  uses  7^  and '7X  as 
synonymous  (comp.  on  UyS^  ver.  1)  wherefore  also  Geap  on  xiii.  21  supposes  that  Sjl?  in  this  passage  is  written  "  as  so 
frequently"  for  Sn.— The  verb' nn  (ver.  2)  occurs  in  the  Old  Test.  66  times,  in  Jeremiah  20  times,  from  which  it  is  clear 
-that  relatively  it  is  used  most  frequently  in  this  prophet.— n'ipn  (ver.  3)  is  the  more  usual  form  in  Jer.;  besides  here  it  is 
found  5  times  (v.  24 ;  xxxi.  35  ;  xxxiii.  25 ;  xliv.  10,  23),  D'pn  only  twice  (xxxi.  36  and  xxxii.  11,  here  perhaps  after  Deut. 
V  28.  But  the  first  form  is  as  much  used  as  the  latter.—  r  NO  (ver.  6)  is  a  current  word  in  Jer.,  but  used  so  absolutely, 
simply  as  a  negation,  it  is  found  neither  in  Jer.  nor  elsewhere.  Comp.  the  exposition.  Dmp3  r\}}-  ver.  16,  is  the  only 
expression  which  would  speak  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Jer.  authorship,  if  the  possibility  of'  imitation  were  excluded. 
(Comp.  Jer.  viii.  12 ;  xlvi.  21 ;  I.  27  and  '2  SMp  xi.  23  :  xxiii.  12  ;  xlviii.  44).  Apart  from  these  few  forms  which  corres- 
pond to  Jeremiah's  usage,  without  being  exclusively  his  or  being  raised  above  the  suspicion  of  imitation,  there  are  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  expressions,  which  are  in  part  airaf  Aeydftei/oi,  on  which  however  we  lay  no  stress  (tne  Jr-i.  lilil_, 

ver.4;  nON' ver.  7  ;  nnX3  in  the  meaning  M»iS ver.  8 ;  iSOD'  *id.;  riDX  Q'nSN  ver.  10  ;  U^^P^};!!}  «'■  15)  and  in 
p.irt  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jer.,  but  take  the  place  of  other  usual  expressions.  To  these  belong  pp^lp  ver.  9  ;  1^137, 
nSail,  rajlX  ver.  9  (Jer.  uses  for  the  latter  Ija  xii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  24 ;  xli.  5 ;  xliii.  12 ;  -\0  xiii.  25) ;  ^^H  ver.  12 ;  mOJ^ 
and  d"DE?  ^rit3J  iiid.  (the  latter  expression  job  ix.  8 ;  Isa.  xl.  22  ;  xiii.  5  ;  xliv.  '24  ;  xlv.  12  ;  li.  13 ;  Ixvi.  12  ;  Ps.  oiv.  2  ; 
Zech.  xri.^2):  Q'Ktyj  (comp.  on  the  other  hand  Ps.  cxxxv.  7)  pna  and  1DD  ver.  13;  ^03  ver.  14;  (Jer.  always  says 
VdS  viii.  19  ;  1.  38  ;'  li.  47,  62),  1]D  J  in  the  sense  of  nODD  ver.  14  (:]D  J  in  Jer.  is  always  libaiio,  vii.  18 ;  xix.  3  ;  xxxu.  29 ; 
xliv.  17  sqq.)  ,  pSn  and  Qyv  vor.'l6. 
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From  all  this  might  well  proceed  some  suspicion  aa  to  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  vers.  1-16.  In  opposition  to 
MoTEES,  HlTZlo  and  De  Wette,  Graf  has  fully  shown  that  the  supposed  Isaiah  11.  could  not  be  the  author  (S.  171  Anm.}, 
although  many  relations  are  not  to  be  denied.  Who  was  the  author  and  when  and  by  whom  the  addition  was  made  can 
scarcely  be  ascertained. 

2  Ver.  1. — 7^  in  U^/J^  is  used  here,  aa  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  as  synonymous  with  7X  (comp.  the  exchange  of  the 

two  in  xi.  2;  xviii.  11 ;  xxiii.  35  ;  xxv.  2;  xxvii.  19  ;  xxxvi.  31 ;  xliv.  20;  besides  xxv.  1 ;  xxvi.  15  ;  xxxv.  15  ;  xlii.  lOcolI. 
Hos.  xii.  11). 

3  Ver.  2. — 107  with  7X  here  only.  But  it  is  found  in  xiii.  21  with  the  synonymous  ^V,  Comp.  Graf  on  this  passage. 
— With  7  and  the  following  subst.,  Deut.  iv.  10  ;  xiv.  23 ;  xvii.  19  ;  Ps.  xviii.  35 ;  cxliv.  1.  With  7  and  the  following  inf , 
Dcut.  xviii  9 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  17  ;  Jer.  xii.  16  ;  Ezek.  xix.  3,  6  ;  Ps.  cxliii.  10. 

4  Ver.  3.— ni;/_J?0  is  the  accusative  of  the  object.  Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  32  ;  "  he  built  the  atones  to  an  altar."  (NaegelSB. 
Gr.  I  69,  3). — As  riiS  denotes  not  to  hew  but  only  to  fell,  the  object  designated  is  not  the  immediate  but  remote  end  of  the 

-  T 

activity. 

6  Ver.  3. — "IVJ^O  is  found  only  in  Isa.  xliv.  12  in  a  similar  connection.    The  connection  and  the  dialects  are  both  in 
T  -:  |- 
favor  of  the  meaning  of  axe.    In  Arabic  the  corresponding  word  designates  a  cutting  instrument.    Comp.  Aram.    TST\ 

meters.    The  prefix  3  may  depend  on  rtUVVi  or  on  'in"13,  or  on  both.    The  latter  is  the  more  probable  since  in  fact  the 

■.■-;|-  t; 

axe  is  the  instrument  which  serves  for  felling  and  hewing.     Comp.  Isa.  xliv.  14. 


6  Ver.  5.— XIK'3'  for  .1X1^3'.    Comp.  Ewald,  g  194  b;  Olsh.  §  38  b,  Anm.  g  ;  266  «. 
'  Ver.  5.— Dn'lX  for  DilK.     Comp.  rems.  on  i.  16. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

According  to  ver.  2  the  object  of  this  passage 
is  to  warn  Israel  from  the  worship  of  idols.  In 
this  behalf  first  the  nothingness  of  idols,  the 
dead  work  of  men,  is  shown  (vers.  1-5).  Then 
the  incomparable  greatness  of  Jehovah  and  in 
contrast  with  the  origin  of  the  idol  images  His 
overwhelmingly  impressive  self-existence  and 
power,  in  view  of  which  the  adoration  of  empty 
idols  appears  disgraceful  folly,  are  set  forth  as 
the  source  of  all  great  phenomena  in  nature  and 
history  (vers.  6-lB). 

Vers.  1,  2.  Hear   the  word  .  .  .  affrighted 
at  them.     ']'}1,  way.     Comp.  v.   4,  5.     It  is 
simply  =  religion,  cuhus.     On  this  account  and 
from  what  follows  (ver.  3  sqq.)  the  "signs  of  the 
heaven"  cannot  be  passing  and  chance  signs,  be 
they  constellations   (Hitzig),    or  comets,   dark- 
ness, etc.  (PiosENM.,  Graf),  but  only  permanent 
signs  which  are  connected  with  permanent  wor- 
ship, and  affrighted  is  to  be  understood  not  of 
the  momentary  impression  excited  by  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  but  only  of  the  constant 
religious  terror  manifesting  itself  in  the  ordinary 
worship   (comp.  Mai.  ii.  5,  and  IPID,  Gen.   xxxi. 
42,  53).     Were  we  to  take   affrighted   in   the 
former  sense  it  would  signify  either  an  emphasis 
on  the  point  of  terror :  ye  may  feel  joy  at  favor- 
able signs  but  ye  are  not  to  be  terrified  at  sup- 
posed unfavorable  signs— which  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction  and   at   the   same  time   confirm   the 
superstition— or  it  would  be :  ye  are  not  to  con- 
ceive of  the  signs  of  heaven  as  under  the  influ- 
ence of  higher  powers  and  therefore  indifferent 
to  human  life,  which  would  be  a  warning  against 
astrology  not  in   correspondence  with   the   con- 
nection.     In    accordance    with    the    subsequent 
warning  against  the  worship  of  images  idolatry 
only  can  bo  here  spoken   of,  which  renders  not 
merely  the  extraordinary,  but  above  all  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  the  heavens  the   object   of  adora- 
tion.      The   expression    "signs"   would    refer 
less  to  the  destination   determined  by  the  stars 
Gen.   i.   14,  than   to   the   ancient   constellations 
(Job  ix.  9),  as  whose  signs  appear  the  stars  which 
form  them  (comp.  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 


2  Kings   xxiii.   5). — Because   the   heathen, 

etc.,  is  not  the  argument  of  the  author  against 
idolatry — this  does  not  come  till  ver.  18 — but  a 
statement  of  the  reason,  from  the  soul  of  the 
Israelites,  why  this  service  has  so  much  that  is 
seductive  for  them.  This  causal  sentence  cor- 
responds to  "accustom  yourselves  not."  The 
learning  and  becoming  accustomed  is  the  effect 
of  the  example.  How  dangerous  this  was  to  the 
Israelites  we  learn  from  the  warnings:  Exod. 
xxiii.  24,  32,  38 ;  Lev.  xviii.  3 ;  Deut.  vii.  1  sqq. 
Comp.  Judges  ii.  and  iii. — ^3  here=because. 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  I  110,  1. 

Ver.  3.  For  the  institutions  of  the  na. 
tions  .  .  .  with  an  axe. — The  institutions, 
etc.,  stand  in  antitliesis  to  the  oi-Jinances  of  Je- 
hovah, Lev.  xviii.  3,  4.— Breath  are  they  [lit.: 
is  it].  The  singular  of  the  pronoun  appears  to 
involve  a  contemptuous  collective  sense=all  that 
trash.  Comp.  ver.  8;  Ewald,  ^  319,  c;  Josh, 
xiii.  14. — The  nothingness  of  the  deities  which 
are  here  identified  with  the  idol-images,  is  clear 
from  their  origin.  If  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
idol  we  find  that  the  artificer  found  it  as  a  tree 
standing  among  others  in  the  forest,  and  as 
adapted  to  his  purpose  cut  it  down. — On  the 
subject  in  cut  out  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  I  101, 
2  b.  As  to  the  object  it  is  formally  undefined, 
but  from  the  connection  is  clearly  recognizable 
as  the  idol.— Second  stage:  the  forest  tree  be- 
comes a  work  of  art  in  the  hands  of  an  artificer 
and  by  the  aid  of  an  axe. 

Ver.  4.  With  gold  and  silver  .  .  .  that  it 
totter  not.  Third  stage  :  adornment  with  pre- 
cious metals  (Isa.  xxx.  20;  xl.  19).  Fourth 
stage :  fastening  on  the  place  of  exhibition  (Isa. 
xii.  7).— Fasten  them.  Observe  the  change 
of  number.  (Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  I  105,  7, 
Anm.  2).  With  these  words  the  construction 
passes  into  the  plural.  Comp.  ver.  5.  The  sub- 
ject of  p'a^  is  ideal,  namely  the  idea  of  the 
fastened  derived  from  Di|p!n\— Comp.  xlyi.  6,  7. 
Ver.  6.  They  are  as  the  pillars  ...  is  not 
in  their  power.— Pillars  in  a  cucumber 
field.  Jerome  :  in  similitudinem  palmse  fabricata 
sunt.  Syr.;  tanquam  palmsi  sura  erects,  in  which 
inn  is  taken  according  to   analogy  from   "TOP 
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and  Judges  iv.  6,  but  ntS'pD  is  very  freely  trans- 
lated. Others,  following  Kimohi's  esample  take 
lah— mn'ri,  eolumna  (Joel  iii.  8 ;  Song  of  Sol.  ill. 
6J  and  Dnnpn  (Jer.  xxxi.  21) ;  HE^pD  however 
=turned  work  (Exod.  xxv.  18;  xxxi.  36;  xxxvii. 
7,  17,  22 ;  Numb.  viii.  4  ;  x.  2  coll.  Isa.  lit.  24). 
The  comparison  is  strange.  More  satisfactory 
is  the  explanation  proposed  by  Movees,  Fuerst 
{,H.  W.  £.,  S.  781),  Geap,  according  to  which 


ntypn,  as  in  Isa.  i.  8,  signifies  a  cucumber  field 
and  ^Dn  the  scarecrows,  or  more  correctly  the 
priapus-pillars  erected  as  such.  These  priapus- 
pillars  are  elsewhere  ridiculed  as  useless  watch- 
guards  (comp.  Epist.  Jerem.  ver.  70 :  oiajrep  iv 
CLKvnp(iT<fi  TTpojiaanavLOV  Mev  (plikaaaov  oSrwf  e'lGiv 
ol  ■deal  aiiTav.  Comp.  Passow,  «. «).,  Trpojiaanaviov, 
Selden  de  Diis  Syriis,  p.  300). — They  must  b« 
borne.     Comp.  Isa.  xlvi.  7. 


J.  The  idols  contrasted  with  Jehovah. 
X.  6-16. 

6  None  is  like  Thee,'  0  Jehovah ! 

Great  art  Thou,  and  great  is  Thy  name  in  might. 

7  Who  should  not  fear  Thee,  Thou  King  of  nations? 
For  unto  Thee  is  it  due.' 

For  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the  nations, 

And  in  all  their  dominion  there  is  none  like  Thee. 

8  But  altogether  they  are  stupid'  and  become  fools :' 
Vain  instruction  !     It  is  wood  !^ 

9  Silver  plates  are  brought  from  Tarshish  and  gold  from  Uphaz. 
The  work  of  the  smith  and  the  hands  of  the  smelter ; 

Blue  and  red  purple  is  their  raiment, 
Artists'  work  are  they  all. 

10  But  Jehovah  is  truly  God, 

He  is  a  living  God,  and  an  everlasting  King : 
Before  His  anger  the  earth  trembleth. 
And  the  nations  cannot  endure  His  wrath. 

11  Ye  shall  therefore  say  unto  them :  The  gods, 
Which  have  not  made  heaven  and  earth,^ 

Shall  vanish  away  from  the  earth  under  the  heaven. 

12  Who  made  the  earth  by  His  power. 
Established  the  world  by  His  wisdom, 

And  by  His  understanding  spread  out  the  heavens. 

13  At  the  sound  of  His  voice  a  heaving  of  waters  in  the  heavens, 
He  bringeth  up  vapors  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 

He  produceth  lightnings  with  the  rain, 

And  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  His  storehouses. 

14  Stupid  are  all  men  there  without  understanding ; 
All  the  founders  of  idol-images  are  put  to  shanie. 

For  a  lie  is  their  casting,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  them. 

15  For  they  are  vapour  and  work  of  deceit ;' 
In  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  perish. 

16  Not  like  these  is  the  portion  of  Jacob ; 

For  He  forms  all  things  and  Israel  is  the  stock  of  His  inheritance  : 
Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  His  name. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL- 


1  Ver.  6.— a'ma    VSn  is  remarkable.    Venema  supposes  a  transposition  of  the  D  from  DJ^IN  a*  the  close  of  Ter.  5,  an 

hypothesis  to  which  we  can  have  recoOTSe  only  in  extreme  cases,  especially  as  the  initial  and  flnal  T^^^J^^.'ll^'l^"^'"/'!^^^ 

Neumann  would  take  t'KD  in  a  causal  sense,  but  1.  it  would  be  scarcely  appropriate  to  designate  the  Lord  as  gicat  mcruj  m 

mparison  with  other  great  ones;  2.  pSa  must  also  then  be  taken  as  causal  in  ver.  7.    Neomann  indeed  does  this,  but 

lino  he  ohtains  onlj  a  linguistic  monstrosity,  which  condemns  itself  and  also  his  rendering  of  the  word.    Hitzig  would 
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read  rX3,  a.  in  xxx.  7,  and  with  similarity  of  thought  we  should  certainly  expect  similarity  of  expression.  But  might 
we  not  ]ust  as  well  require  rXO  to  be  read  in  xxx.  7,  as  in  this  place  1  The  expression,  from  wU^  Thy  like  ?  i.  at  least 
quite  unusual.  In  this  sense  we'  elsewhere  always  find  ^D  (Deut.  iii.  24;  iv.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxU.  32 ;  2  Kings  xyiii.  35  ;  Ps.  xviii. 
32;  Ixxvii.  14;  Mio.  vii.  IB  and  the  passages  adduced  by  HiTzia  himself  Ps.  xxxv.  10;  Ixxi.  19)  while  'X  or  H'N  occur, 
,    .  .       ■    I  ,■      .„„„„  /,._  -.^  p.  -rlii  4-  Ixxix  10-  cxv  2;  Jer.  ii.  27),  or  in  the  sense  of  earnest  search  (Jer. 

ri:'r8r^£ngstr4:buTrND  nlve"^^^  °»-»  '-^"-"^  '"  •'-™^^'  """'^  '^^""^''"^  '"'"' 

in  any  other  author  of  the  Old  Testament.-The  preposition  jD  is  in  this  connection  used  evidently  sometimes  in  a  causal  sense 
l-Tii  32  ■  xix  n  ■  Isa  1  2  ■  Bzck.  xxxiv.  8),  but  mostly  in  a  negative  sense-away  from,  without.  Two  negatives  thus  united  do 
"make  an  afflrmative/but  strengthen  'the  negatidi,.  Comp-NAMELSB.  Gr  ,  106  5 ;  G.SB^  j  ^^^':^J''^!^l'l^^^Z'S''' 
except  here,  |D  depend^  on  a  preceding  verb  or  noun,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  mediately,  so  that  the  preposition  is  to 

be  considered  ^  depending  on  an  idea  of  existence  {oo^truMo  pr^nan^)  latent  in  the  verb  (or  noun)  Comp  Isa  viU; 
Jer.iv.7;  xx.9;  xxxii.  43 ;  xxxiii.  10,  12;  xxxiv.22;  xliv.  22;  xlvi.  19  ;  xlyin  9  ;  li.  29,  37 ;  izck.  xxxm.  28 ;  Zeph.  u. 
5 ;  iii.  6.    In  Jer.  y.  9  only  is  this  idea  of  existence  explicitly  present.-That  in  this  place  j'NO  stands  so  abruptly  is  very 

remarkable  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Jeremiah.  — .».,     ,        ,™    ..««„,.^y .    ^   jr  -^ 

'-  Ver.  7.-nnN'  frim  HX^  (which  occurs  only  in  this  single  form  and  place)  =  HN  J,  decorum,  consmtaneum  fmt, 

Isai.  Iii.  7 ;  Ps.  xc^rs  ;  Song  if  Sol.  i.  10.    On  the  feminine  in  the  impersonal  sense,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  dr.  2  60,  6,  6. 

3  Ver.  8.— ny3'  comp.  vers.  14  and  21.  Elsewhere  occur  only  the  participial  forms  D^'\^3  (Ps-  xciv.  8;  Ezek.  xii. 
36)  and  Hl^^aj  (Isai.  xix.  11).  The  meaning,  according  to  the  analogy  of  -|;;3_,  T;73=6ardiim,  stolidum  esse. 

*  Tor.  Y— iSd^'I.    The  verb  here  only— meaning  (comp.  ^703  ^^03)  stuUum,  stapidum  esse. 

6  Ver  8  — rBLiTNET  renders  T  the  very  word  itself  being  a  rebu'ker  of  vanities  ;  NOTHS  better ;  Most  vain  is  their  confi- 
dence; it  is  wood— with  the  note,  "Lit.  their  doctrine,  their  instruction:  i.  e.,that  in  which  they  are  taught  to  confide." 
Henderson  has :  The  tree  itself  is  a  reproof  of  vanities. — S.  R.  A.]  ,«  , ,      „„„     ^^ 

6Ter.  11.— NplX  isaharsherformofNj;-!^.    Comp.  EOEEST,  ff  TF.  ii.  1,  5. 142.    BuxTOEF,  Zea;.  C3taW.  p.  228.    H^K 

is  again  Hebrew  and  is  referred  by  the  LXX.  to  N^DE/'  hut  by  most  commentators  to  N'n7N. 

'  Ver.  li.—0^yr\pr\  ntyj^n.    The  noun  here  only,  the  verb  Qen.  xxvii.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvl.  16. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

Vers.  6  and  7  contain  the  theme  of  the  strophe  : 
Jehovah  is  the  highest,  there  is  none  like  Him, 
all  the  world  should  fear  Him.  It  is  stupidity 
which  opposes  this  truth,  says  yer.  8.  The  im- 
propriety of  tliis  opposition  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
position of  what  idols  really  are.  On  the  other 
hand  the  right  of  Jehovah  maintained  in  ver.  7 
is  proved  by  the  exposition  of  His  attributes  and 
works,  vers.  10,  12,  13.  From  this  exposition  it 
is  evident  how  well-founded  on  the  one  hand  is 
thejudgment  pronounced  against  this  opposition 
(vers.  14, 15),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  justice  of 
Jehovah  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  serve 
Him.  (ver.  16.) 

Vers.  6  and  7<  None  is  like  thee  .  .  .  none 
like  thee. — In  might  is  to  be  referred  both  to 
Thou  and  Thy  name.  Since  the  latter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  former  can  designate  only  the  name 
in  the  objective  seose,  the  renown,  glory,  in 
might  is  equivalent  to  in  manifestation,  of  might, 
comp.  xyi.  21. — Who  should  not  negative  ex- 
pression for  the  positive, — all  must  fear  Thee. 
— For  among  all.  Seb.  Schmidt  here  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  '3  here  is  to  be 
regarded  as  local  not  partitive,  because  otherwise 
God  would  be  compared  with  men :  among  all 
the  wise  men  and  in  the  whole  circuit  of  their 
dominion,  therefore  in  the  whole  domain  of  their 
wisdom  and  might,  no  God  is  found  like  unto 
Jehovah.  Comp.  Caspaki,  Micha  der  Morastite, 
S.  13  ff. 

Ver.  8.  But  altogethet ...  it  is  wood.  That 
which  really  is  does  not  correspond  to  that  which 
ought  to  be.  The  entirety  of  the  heathen  (nnK3 
=und,  Targum  Jon.  Xin3;  the  meaning  in  one 
contradicts  the  connection)  feareth  not  the  Lord, 
as  it  becomes  them.  This  is  to  say,  they  are 
stupid  as  brutes. — Vain  instruction!     It  is 


wood !  If  with  Gkaf  we  should  construe  these 
words  like  3  a,  we  should  develop  the  meaning 
that  wood  is  wooden.  But  since  this  could  not 
possibly  be  meant  in  the  figurative  sense,  in 
which  we  use  the  word  wooden,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  take  it  literally,  which,  however  we 
interpreted  "1D1D,  would  yield  only  nonsense. 
Accordingly  V^  cannot  be  the  predicate  of  1D1D. 
We  must  therefore  regard  the  latter  as  a  decla- 
ration made  absolutely,  with  pregnant  brevity,  an 
exclamation  which  represents  a,  sentence. — Since 

the  radical  meaning  of  73n  is  breath,  vanitas, 
we  are  perfectly  justified  by  passages  likeEccles. 
i.  2 ;  V.  6 ;  xii.  8,  in  taking  the  plural  in  this 
sense,  although  an  adhesion  to  the  derived  mean- 
ing (idols)  may  certainly  be  contained  in  the 
words  'Tl  ^D^D  is  therefore=ms(!tefc'o  vanitatum, 
in  the  double  sense  of  vain  instruction  and  that 
which  treats  of  vanities.  At  the  same  time  the 
author  may  have  had  in  mind  an  opposition  to  the 
"chastisement  of  Jehovah"  ("  1D1D)  (Deut.  xi. 
2;  Prov.  iii.  11;  Job  v.  17). — Whatever  also  in  idol 
doctrine  is  declared  great  and  glorious  of  the 
idols  is  all  vain  lies  and  deceit.  For  the  idol  is 
wood !  This  points  back  to  ver.  3,  and  at  the 
same  time  declares  in  contradiction  of  what  fol- 
lows, that,  though  the  idols  may  be  ornamented 
with  precious  metals  and  material,  the  heart  is 
still  always  wood.  NIH  is  used  here,  as  in  ver. 
3,  collectively  with  a  contemptuous  side-meaning. 
Ver.  9.  Silver  plates  are  brought  ...  ar- 
tists' work  are  they  all.  'D  e]D3  beaten 
silver,  therefore  silver  plates,  comp.  Gen.  i.  6-8; 
Numb.  xvii.  3,  4.  I  do  not  think  that  these  and 
the  following  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  It  is  wood  or  are  brought,  as 
forming  a  relative  sentence.  For  ver.  8  compared 
with  vers.  3,  4,  is  evidently  intended  to  express 
that  the  idol  is  wood,  a  common  material,  and 
that  the  more  precious  metals,  etc.  are  only  the 
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shell  which  covers  the  base  kernel.  The  thought 
therefore  that  the  idol  is  wood,  silver  and  gold  is 
remote  from  the  connection.  For  what  object 
silver  and  gold  are  brought  from  a  great  distance 
is  not  expressly  stated,  but  is  understood  from 
the  context,  and  especially  from  ver.  4. — Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain  is  mentioned  as  producing  silver 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  12. — The  name  T3?N  occurs  be- 
sides only  in  Dan.  x.  5,  where  fSIK  0/13  is  spoken 
of.  There  are  three  views  with  respect  to  it :  1. 
Uphaz  is  designated  as  a  real  locality,  and  Boch- 
ART  (Phaleg.  II.  27],  supposes  it  to  be  Tabrobana 
(Ceylon)  where  according  to  Ptolemy  (VII.  4) 
there  wiis  a  river  and  harbor  Phasis;  (HiTZioand 
FnERST,  n.  W.  B.  8.  87)  a  place  in  Yemen  (comp. 
Usal,  Gen.  x.  27;  Ophir,  Sheba,  Ps.  xlv.  10;  1 
Chron.  xxix.  4;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15);  in  which  case 
Uphaz  may  be  regarded  eilher  as  a  compound  of 
IS^IS  and  TiJ  i.  e.  gold  coast,  or  =  Vipa9a  (Hy- 

phasis) ;  2.  Uphaz  is  regarded  as  incorrectly 
written  for  TillX.  So  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
Theodoret  and  many  of  the  moderns ;  3.  IS^ISp 
is  taken  to  be  identical  with  liHD  purgatum 
(Part.  Hoph.  from  IID  1  Kings  x.  18,  Vid. 
FuEKST,  Cone.  p.  895).  But  since,  1.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  a  scriptural  error  is  opposed  to  the 
critical  principle  of  preferring  the  more  difficult 
reading;  2.  Tartessus  is  designated  only  as  a 
land  of  silver  never  of  gold  (with  the  exception 
of  the  general  and  later  passage.  Mace.  viii.  3) ; 
3.  The  East  is  elsewhere  generally  represented 
as  the  home  of  gold  (comp.  Havila,  Gen.  ii.  11, 
12;  Ophir,  Sheba,  ut  supra) — and  finally,  4.  The 
connection  of  the  passage  requires  the  thought 
that  the  materials  of  the  idols  were  brought  from 
the  most  distant  and  opposite  places.  I  am  in 
favor  of  regarding  Uphaz  as  a  definite  locality  to 
he  sought  in  the  East,  although  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  determine  its  position  more  exactly. — 
The  work  of  the  smith  is  in  apposition  with 

silver  and  gold. — ^vDri  blue,  pjTX  red  pur- 
ple, comp.  Exod.  xxvi.  31,  36;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii. 
8,  15,  33.— Artists'  [lit.  skilful  ones]  comp.  ix. 
16;  Isai.  xl.  20. 

Ver.  10.  But  Jehovah... endure  his  vcrath 
In  contrast  to  the  merely  imaginary  deity  of 
the  idols,  Jehovah  is  designated  as  the  true 
God  (nnx  in  apposition,  comp.  Naegblsb.  Gr. 
J  06)  in  contrast  to  their  lifelessness  as  the  living 
(0"n  adject,  comp.  ii.  13  ;  the  plural  as  in  Deut. 
v.  23;  1  Sam.  xvii.  26;  Jer.  xxiii.  36  coll.;  Josh, 
xxiv.  19;  Isai.  xxxvii.  4,  17.  Vide  Naegelsb.  Gr. 
I  105,  4,  a)  in  contrast  to  their  powerlessness 
finally  as  the  eternal  governor  (comp.  Exod.  xv. 
18;  Ps.  i.  16;  Ixvi.  7;  xoiii.  1  sqq.;  xcvii.  1). 
Before  such  a  mighty  God  the  earth  trembles 
(Exod.  xix.  16  sqq.;  Ps.  Ixviii.  9;  xcvii.  6;  Nah. 
i.  5)  and  the  nations  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
hold  or  to  bear  the  fulness  of  His  anger  (the 
figure  is  that  of  a  vessel  which  is  burst  by  the 
liquid  poured  into  it.  Matt.  ix.  17  ;  comp.  Jer. 
ii.  13). 

Ver.  11.  Ye  shall  therefore  say  .  .  .  under 
the  heaven.  HotTBio^NT,  Venema,  Dathe, 
Blaynev,  Dodeklein,  Rosenmuellek,  Maueeb, 
EwALD,  Graf,  [Henpekson — S.  R.  A.]  and  others 
declare  this  verse  to  be  a  gloss  which  has  crept  | 


into  the  text.  Even  Neumann  (S.  049  Anm.)  in- 
clines to  this  view.  I  must  also  decide  in  its 
favor.  For  1.  Since  we  must  suspect  the  au- 
thenticity of  vers.  1-10,  12-16,  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  maintaining  that  of  this  verse,  but  a 
reason  is  afforded  for  the  insertion  of  the  verse 
just  here.  To  the  marginal  gloss  of  a  second  a 
third  might  have  added  a  second  gloss  in  a  foreign 
language.  He  would  not  have  ventured  to  make 
such  an  irrelevant  addition  to  the  text  of  the 
prophet.  Both  glosses  have  in  later  times  been 
unjustifiably  admitted  into  the  text.  Jeremiah 
would  certainly  not  have  interrupted  a  Hebrew 
discourse  by  a  Chaldee  interpolation,  when  he 
elsewhere  never  uses  this  language,  not  even  in 
the  letter  to  the  exiles,  ch.  xxix.  The  reasons 
which  have  been  adduced  in  favor  of  their  au- 
thenticity are  specious  only.  They  may  be  found 
in  Neumann,  S.  547,  sqq.  [  Vide  a.\so  Eng.  Trans, 
of  Calvin,  II.  p.  31,  n.—S.  R,  A.].  2.  The  verse 
breaks  the  connection  in  the  most  abrupt  manner. 
Ver.  12  is  by  this  verse  suspended  in  the  air, 
while  without  it,  ver.  12  is  connected  quite  regu- 
larly with  ver.  10.  The  assumption  of  a  paren- 
thesis also  (J.  D.  MiCHAELis)  does  not  avail.  For 
then  the  verse  must  be  a  necessary,  not  inter- 
ruptive  supplement  to  ver.  10,  or  preparation  for 
ver.  12,  neither  of  which  is  the  case. 

Ver.  12.  Who  made  the  earth  . . .  the  hea- 
vens— Who  made  (HK']?)  is  in  apposition  to 
the  main  idea  of  ver.  10:  Jehovah  Elohim.  The 
absence  of  the  article  before  such  a  participle 
standing  in  apposition  after  a  Nom.  determ.  is 
frequent.  Comp.  ii.  27;  Ps.  ix.  12;  civ.  2-4; 
Zech.  xii.  1.  Vide  Naegelsb.  Or.  ^  97,  2,  a. — 
The  contents  of  vers.  12  and  13  serve  by  the  enu- 
meration of  facts  as  a  confirmation  of  ver.  11, 
comp.  ch.  xxvii.  5;  xxxii.  17. — established, 
etc.  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  7;  Ixxxix.  12;  xciii.  1. — 
spread  out,  etc.  comp.  civ.  2 ;  Isai.  xl.  22 ; 
xliv.  2i;  Ii.  13;  Zech.  xii.  1. 

Ver.  13  At  the  sound  ....  storehouses. 
This  verse,  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning 
is  found  in  Ps.  oxxxv.  7. — Sound  of  his  voice. 
It  is  not  necessary  with  Ewald  to  take  this  for 

Sip  inn"?,  or  with  Maubee  for  iVlp  finS,  or  with, 
HiTziQ  to  make  [ton  depend  on  inn  as  the  ob- 
ject. For  the  words  mean  simply  ad  vocem,. 
quam  edit.  We  are  not  then  to  take  ]n:  in  the' 
general  sense  (on  the  noise  which  His  giving- 
makes)  but  in  the  special  sense  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  expression  Vlp3  ]nj  (xii.  8;  Ps.  xlvL 
7;  Ixviii.  34)  i.  e.,  "to  make  a  noise,  sound  fcith 
the  voice."  That  the  thunder  is  meant  is  evident 
from  the  context.  Thunder,  lightning,  clouds, 
rain  and  storm  are  mentioned  as  the  essential 
constituents  of  a  tempest,  comp.  xi.  16. 

Vers.  14  and  15.  Stupid  are  aU  .  .  .  they 
perish.  In  contrast  to  the  living  power  of  God 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  is  again  set  forth.  While 
before  Jehovah,  when  He  arises,  all  trembles  and 
is  afraid,  the  worshippers  of  idols  are  by  these 
merely— put  to  shame.  The  two  members  of  ver. 
14  a,  stand  in  the  relation  of  explicative,  not  of 
synonymous  parallelism.  The  second  is  the  ex- 
planation and  more  exact  definition  of  the  first 
A  change  of  reading  therefore  (OnK   into  DOnj 
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or  of  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  (n^3=arte 
factum,  idol-image)  is  unnecessary.  1jI?.3J  we 
take  in  the  explicative  sense^to  appear  stupid, 
to  prove  so,  comp.  Isai.  xix.  11;  Ewald,  ^  123, 
6.  n^^n  without  insight,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr. 
\  112,  5,  d. — Men  appear  in  the  entire  naked- 
ness of  their  stupidity,  in  so  far  as  they  are  put 
to  shame  by  their  idols,  which  are  not  God,  but 
dead  castings. — Work  of  deceit.  The  sense 
is:  a  work  by  which  they  themselves  are  stulti- 
fied and  put  to  shame  who  make  it. 

Ver.  16.  Not  like  these  ...  is  his  name. 
The  worshippers  of  Jehovah  are  yet  again  com- 
prised with  the  idolaters,  Jehovah  is  opposed  to  the 
idols,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  demonstration 


is  concentrated  into  the  significant  name  of  th« 
true  God.  The  first  hemistich  falls  into  two 
members.  1.  Not  like  these  is  the  portion  of  Jacob. 
The  expression  portion  of  Jacob  reminds  us 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  Ps.  xvi.  5.  Observe  how  by 
this  expression  Jehovah  and  His  servants  are 
aptly  comprised  together.  2.  Again  the  first  sen- 
tence has  a  double  basis :  as  former  of  all  things 
Jehovah  is  not  like  the  idols,  and  as  those  who 
have  this  God  for  their  portion  and  inheritance 
the  Israelites  are  not  like  the  heathen. — Stock 
of  his  inheritance.  Comp.  Deut.  iv.  20;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  2. — On  the  relation  of  this  passage  to  li. 
19,  and  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Alexan- 
drian translation,  consult  Saeqelsb.  Jeremia  u 
Bab.  S.  93,  131. 


2.  Beginning  of  the  end  of  the  retribution:   Command  to  the  people  to  retire;    Lament  of  the  desolated 
land;  last  watch-cry  of  the  Prophet:   the  enemy  is  here! 

X.   17-22.> 

17  Pick  up  thy  bundle'  from  the  earth,  thou  that  sittest'  in  distress  I 

18  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Behold  ! 

I  sling  away  the  iuhabitants  of  this  land  at  this  once, 
And  bring  them  into  straits,  that  they  may  find  it  so. 

19  Wo  is  me  for  my  hurt!  My  wound  is  incurable.* 

But  I  say :  this  is  now  my  suffering  and  I  will  bear  it. 

20  My  tent  is  laid  waste  and  all  my  cords  are  broken.* 
My  children  forsake  me  and  are  never  here. 
There  is  none  to  pitch  my  tent  and  set  up  my  curtains  , 
For  the  pastors  are  become  stupid  and  seek  not  Jehovah. 
Hence  they  have  effected  nothing  prudent  and  their  whole  flock  is  dispersed. 
Hark,  a  message  comes  and  great  tumult  out  of  the  north  country, 
That  the  cities  of  Judah  are  to  become  a  desolation, 
For  the  habitation  of  jackals. 
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TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Thi8  strophe  apart  from  the  general  relationship  which  it  bears  to  chh.  vii.  ix.,  alsohas  many  particular  points  of  con- 
nection with  this  passage,  especially  with  viii.  13  sqq.  Comp.  ver.  lY  with  viii.  14—  ^»Sip,  ver.  18  with  ^r\il]DT\  vii.  16.- 
^-IDE;  ver.  19  with  viii.  2l.-'J><-r  ver.  20  with  0  ,J3y;  ix.  18.-J13X  VIND  ver.  22  with  viii.  W.-^IJ,'  Disyl,  wr.  22 
with  vii.  34;  ix.  10,  '  t       .  .  ^ 

2  Ver.  17.-n^J3  (i^  ^.^V)  from_j;j3_  the  bowed  together,  twisted  together,  pack,  bundle.  On  '3DN  comp.  Olsh. 
J  231,  b,  Isai.  xlvii.  2.  ■  :    ■ 

3  Ver.  lY.-The  Keri  :^y^y  is  superfluous.  Comp.  xxii.  23;  Gen.  xlix.  11;  Hos.  ^.  U;  0l3H.  §  123,  d.:  Naegelsb. 
Gr.  ?  43, 1.    On  the  construct  state  before  prepositions,  comp.  lb.  ?  63,  4  c.    [IIendersou  rendera :  0  inhabiters  of  the  siege  ] 

5  Z""-  .',o  ~fl7"^  (OLSHAns.  ?  266,  a).    Comp.  xiv.  17 ;  xxx.  12.    [Henderson  :  My  stroke  la  grievous  1 

6  Ver.  20.-[Hend£BSON  :  all  my  tent  pins  are  plucked  up,  but  without  reason.-S.  R.  A.j         ^™^°^-i 

on  the  lookout,  that  the  enemy  (long  predicted 
and  called  to  execute  judgment)  is  present  (ver. 

Ver.  17.  Pick  up  thy  bundle  .  .  .  dis- 
tress. It  IS  the  prophet  who  speaks.—  ]'^ND- 
from  the  earth,  away  from  the  ground,  for'liere 
we  have  to  do  not  with  the  retirement  of  the  pos- 
sessors from  the  country,  but  only  of  the  hasty 
gathering  up  of  the  few  effects,  which  a  poor  ex- 
ile might  take  with  him.     The  word  "bundle" 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

After  by  ix.  25  it  is  aflSrmed  that  the  last  and 
only  means  of  safety  is  despised  the  prophet  now 
in  vers.  17  and  18  addresses  a  command  to  the 
people  to  remove  into  exile.  The  now  desolated 
land  is  hereupon  introduced  as  lamenting  its 
misfortane  and  its  causes  (vers.  19-21).  At  last 
the  prophet  announces,  as  a  herald  or  watchman 


CHAP.  X.  23-26. 
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has  therefore  a  contemptuous  side-meaning. — In 
distress.  The  prophet  speaks  this  of  the  people 
already  severely  distressed  by  the  enemy  in  the 
cities  whither  they  have  fled,  viii.  14.  Comp.  xix 
9;  lii.  5. 

Ver.  18.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  may 
find  it  so.  Jehovah  Himself  is  now  introduced 
as  speaking,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  command  in 
ver.  17. — Since  the  time  of  the  Judges  the  people 
had  often  been  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies  within 
their  borders,  now  they  are  to  be  dragged  far 
away  into  banishment,  comp.  Isa.  xxii.  17  — 
That  they  may  find  it  so.  IXSD'  Ji'D*?-  This 
expression,  which  has  been  very  variously  inter- 
preted is  explained  most  easily  by  remembering, 
a.  its  relation  to  bring  into  straits,  b.  the  ease  of 
supplying  the  indefinite  object  "it"  (Naegelsb. 
Or.,  §  78,  2  Anm.),  c.  the  close  connection  of  the 
ideas  "to find"  and  "to  know."  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  I  refer  especially  to  Eccles.  viii.  17 
(and  I  saw  that  man  cannot  find  all  God's  work, 
that  is  done  under  the  sun ;  though  a  man  labor 
to  seek  [it],  yet  he  finds  it  not,  and  though  a  wise 
man  think  to  know  [it],  yet  can  he  not  find  it). 
Comp.  also  Jer.  xvi.  21. — He  who  is  driven  into 
straits  must  go  whither  he  is  driven.  So  God  by 
affliction  drives  Israel  into  such  straits  that  they 
must  find,  i.  e.,  know  what  it  is  above  all  neces- 
sary and  desirable  for  them  to  know,  that  great 
"it,"  namely,  which  though  unnamed,  is  well 
understood.  Chap.  Isa.  xliii.  20;  Hos.  ix.  7. 

Vers.  19  and  20.  Wo  is  me  .  .  .  set  up  my 
curtains.  That  both  these  verses  are  the  words 
of  the  country  personified,  is  seen  from  "my 
•hildren,"  etc.,  in  ver.  20,  for  neither  the  prophet 


'  says  this,  nor  the  people,  who  are  identical  with  the 
children  and  not  forsaken,  but  forsaking— And 
I  say.  In  these  words  also  we  have  a  proof 
that  the  land  is  the  speaker.  For  the  words  ex- 
press no  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  a  ooml'ort, 
which  the  innocent  land  alone  could  find,  in  the 
fact  that  a  calamity  is  laid  upon  it,  which  must 
be  borne.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  in  these 
words  the  first  gleam  of  hope  in  a  future  deliver- 
ance. For  men  speak  thus  composedly  only  when 
they  know  that  they  will  not  have  to  bear  per- 
petual but  only  transient  suffering.  Comp.  v.  4. 
Also  the  suffixes  of  the  Isl;  Pers.  in  ver.  20  are 
in  favor  of  the  laud  as  the  speaker. — Forsake 
me.  Comp.  Gen.  xliv.  4;  Numb.  xxxv.  26; 
Naegelsb.  Or.,  I  70,  b. 

Ver.  21.  For  the  pastors  are  become  stu- 
pid .  .  .  dispersed.  The  land  is  the  speaker: 
1.  on  account  of  ""3;  2.  because  the  metaphor  of 
pastoral  life  is  continued ;  3.  because  in  the 
mouth  of  the  land  this  statement  does  not  appear 
as  the  repetition  of  things  which  h.ave  been  al- 
ready frequently  said,  but  as  it  were  a  confirma- 
tory testimony  from  an  impartial  witness. — Be- 
come stupid.  Comp.  ver.  8,— effect  nothing 
prudent.  The  meaning  is  to  effect  that  whicti 
is  prudent,  sensible  and  in  so  far  also  prosper- 
ous, comp.  XX.  11;  Prov.  xvii.  8. 

Ver.  22.  Hark,  a  message  .  .  .  jackal. — 
These  words  are,  as  it  were,  a  last  watch-cal\ 
and  signal  which  denotes  (comp.  i,  14;  iv.  6;  vi. 
1,  22;  viii.  16)  that  the  enemy  so  frequently  an- 
nounced is  present. — For  a  habitation,  comp. 
ix.  10. 


8.   Contolatory  glance  into  the  future. 
X.  23-25. 

23  I  know,  Jehovah,  that  not  to  man  belongs  his  way, 
It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.' 

24  Correct  me,  Jehovah,  but  only  as  it  is  just. 

Not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

25  Pour  out  thy  wrath  on  the  nations  that  know  thee  not, 
And  on  the  nations  that  call  not  on  thy  name  ; 

For  they  have  devoured  Jacob,  yea  they  consumed  and  destroyed  him. 
And  his  pasture  have  they  laid  waste. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
'  Ver.  23.-^1  V2TV\.  From  the  LXX.  (ovSe  i^njp  jropevtrerai  nai  KaTopBiiaei  rropiiav  avToii)  and  the  Vulgate  (nee  virt  est, 
vet  milmUt  et  dirigat  greuus  suos),  we  might  conclude  that  they  read  [OHI  f^r},  if  we  might  assume  any  exactness  in 
tbese  translations,  and  if  it  were  not  evident  from  the  Chaldee  ([pnDI  SfNT  qui  ambatat  et  dirigit),  and  the  Syriac,  that 
they  also  read  -hp-  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  Van  grammatioaily,  when  it  stands  before  the  intinitive.  Even  Ewaie 
has  accomplished  nothing  by  reference  to  §  844,  a.  Gaab,  by  transposing  the  Vau,  would  read  IJ^n,  which  is  an  equally 
unusual  construction,  and  gives  afeeble  sense.  The  easiest  way  would  be  to  read  ['^nS,  if  the  very  facility  of  this  reading 
did  not  stand  in  its  way.  The  general  meaning  is  clear,  but  we  must  abandon  for  the  present  an  exact  determination  of  th« 
word. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

These  verses  form  a  very  appropriate  conclu- 
sion. They  iuvolve  an  honest  confession  of  sin 
in  view  of  the  numerous  charges  of  the  discourse. 
To  the  threatenings  of  punishment,  however,  cor- 
responds the  petition  to  punish  not  too  seyerely, 
not  in  anger,  but  to  poui-  out  the  fury  on  the 
heathen  nations;  the  basis  of  which  petition  is 
the  theocratic  hope  that  Israol  cannot  be  wholly 
rejected,  but  there  must  in  the  future  be  a  day 
of  grace  for  them,  and  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies. The  prophet  must  be  regarded  as  the 
speaker,  but  as  speaking  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  the  people. 

Ver.  23.  I  know  .  .  his  steps.  Man  has 
not  the  power  to  determine  how  and  where  he 
will  go.    Comp.   Ps.  xxxvii.  23;  Prov.  xvi.  1,  9; 

xix.  21. — "]Sn  is  taken  by  HiTZiG=perishable, 
mortal.  And  the  word,  according  to  passages 
like  Ps.  xxxix.  14;  Iviii.  9;  cix.  23;  Jobxix.  10, 
cannot  be  denied  this  meaning.  But  since  the 
most  natural  sense:  it  is  not  for  man,  so  long  as 
he  walks,  to  determine  his  course — seems  equally 
appropriate,  the  word  may  be  regarded  as  having 
a  double  sense,  or,  as  uniting  both  these  meanings. 
Vers.  24  and  2-5.  Correct  me  .  .  .  and  his 
pasture  have  they  laid  •waste.  In  ver.  23 
the  thought  is  implicitly  contained  that  Israel 
had  wished  in  his  own  strength  to  walk  in  his 
own  way  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  He  now 
sees  how  greatly  he  has  sinned  and  submits  to 
the  necessary  and  merited  punishment,  praying 
only  for  the  utmost  possible  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance. The  final  conversion  and  re-acceptance  of 
the  people  is  thus  set  forth  as  prospective. — As 
is  just,  comp.  XXX.  11;  xlvi.  23.  As  was  re- 
niark^jil  on  vii.  5  ;  ix.  23,  justice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Ls  not  opposed  to  grace,  but  to  brutal  vio- 
lence.    The  antithesis  of  P'^S  is  not  to  TpH,  but 

to  "i""!^  the  violence  (V>PV)  enercised  toward  the 
poor,  the  stranger,  orphan  and  widow.  In  con- 
trast to  this  he  who  consciously  maintains  the 
straight  line  of  justice  appears  fairly  disposed 
and  mild,  not  making  his  subjective  desires  his 
law,  but  submitting  himself  to  the  objective  law. 
Accordingly  this  as  it  is  just,  which  evidently 
has  its  antithesis  in  the  following:  in  thine  an- 
ger, also  involves  the  idea  of  mildness,  because 
justice  in  contrast  to  that  anger  which  is  its  own 
law,  and  respects  no  other,  appears  like  mild- 
ness. It  must  be  granted  that  ihis  dualistic  con- 
ception of  God  as  just  towards  Israel,  but  wrath- 
ful towards  the  heathen,  is  not  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  That  it  is  the  genuine  Old  Testa- 
ment view  is  shown  by  passages  like  Ps.  vi.  2; 
xxxviii.  2;  Ixxix.  (where  in  vers.  6  and  7  our 
ver.  24  is  reproduced);  cxxxvii.  8.  Observe, 
moreover,  how  the  prophet  here  turns  the  tables. 
To  Israel,  now  being  severely  punished,  he  pre- 
sents the  prospect  of  grace,  but  before  the  hea- 
then, who  are  now  God's  instruments  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  Israel,  is.complete  destruction.  Comp. 
Isa.  xlvii.  6;  Hab.  i.  11 ;  iii.  8-12,  and  Jer.  1.  and 
li.,  especially  1.  10  sqq. — -The  repetition  and  ac- 
cumulation of  verbs  in  25  6,  is  to  portray  graphi- 
cally the  rage  of  the  enemies,  comp.  li.  34. 


DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  6.  There  cannot  be  two  highest  Be- 
ings, or  there  would  be  none.  In  the  idea  of  ths 
Absolute  is  involved  that  of  uniqueness.  Poly- 
theism has  therefore  no  highest  Being  in  the  ab- 
solute sense.  Where,  however,  traces  of  such 
are  found,  polytheism  is  about  either  to  rise  to 
monotheism  (comp.  Fkiedkich  Naegelsbach, 
nachhom.  Theol.  S.  140),  or  to  dissolve  into  pan- 
theism. 

2.  'Wh.o  shall  not  fear  thee?  etc.,  ver.  7, 
GnisLEBUs  remarks:  "  S.  Remigius,  Episc.  Rhe- 
mensis  ez  hoc  loco probat,  multos  ex  gentibus  credidisse 
et  placuisse  Deo,  additque  in  hoc  multo  magis  diet 
Deum  gentium,  quoniam  multo  plures  credunt  in  eum 
ex  gentibus,  quam  ex  Judseis."  Comp.  Rom.  ii.  14, 
1.5,  and  Tholuck  ad  h.  I. — John  i.  4  (Aoyof  avrcp- 
^iaTiK6^). 

3.  Augustine  remarks  on  the  Infinity  of  God, 
de  Trin.,  V.  1.  "Inielligimus  Deum  sine  qualitaie 
bonum,  sine  quaniitate  rrtagnum,  sine  indigentia  cre- 
atorein,  sine  sitii pri^sentcm,  sine  habitu  omnia  con- 
tinentem,  sine  loco  ubiqiie  totum,  sine  tempore  sempi- 
iernum,  sine  ulla  sui  imitLlione  mutabilia  facieniem 
nihilque  palienlem." 

4.  On  ver.  10.  In  hemist.  a,  a  proof  of  the 
Trinity  has  been  repeatedly  found.  So  ex.  gr., 
H.^iLBRUNNER  (Jer.  proph,  monumenta  in  locos 
comm.  Theol.  digesta,  Lauingen,  1586,  page  38), 
FoRSTEK  (S.  61),  and  among  the  moderns  Ned- 
m.\nn(jS.  547).  The  latter  says  .  .  .  "the  passage 
affords  a  sure  testimony  of  the  trinitariau  view 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  truth  of  the 
Spirit,  the  life  of  the  Father,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son,  comprising  in  themselves  the  fulness  of  all 
emanations  of  the  divine  existence  in  opposition 
to  heathen  superstition,"  But  against  this  it  may 
be  urged  that  in  opposition  to  the  multiplicity  of 
idols  the  author  had  to  set  forth  not  the  trinity, 
but  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  as  he  has  done 
in  vers.  6  and  7,  and  that  his  purpose  here  (ver. 
10)  is  merely  to  contrast  the  false  gods  with  the 
true,  the  dead  with  the  living,  the  powerless  with 
the  Almighty.  That  the  contrast  is  exhibited  in 
three  points,  we  are  not  indeed  to  regard  as  ac- 
cidental, but  to  explain  it  rather  by  the  general 
significance  of  the  number  three,  than  by  the 
purpose  of  intimating  the  Trinity. 

5.  On  ver.  14:  "All  men  are  fools.  Ye  fools 
and  blind,  says  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxiii).  Such 
a  word,  spoken  in  season  takes  hold  and  pro- 
duces conviction;  but  it  must  be  administered 
with  spirit  and  fire;  for  if  it  is  only  human 
words  to  men,  they  will  make  a  quarrel  out  of 

them."    ZiNZENDORF. 

6.  On  ver.  14  (A  lie  is  their  casting).  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  idols  which  men  make  of 
earthly  materials,  but  to  all  self-made  idols  of 
the  heart.  The  carnal  mind,  which  tends  down- 
wards, feels  annoyed  by  the  nearness  of  God, 
and  seeks  therefore  at  all  times  to  escape  from 
It,  But  since  man  cannot  do  without  God,  he 
makes  himself  a  god  or  gods,  as  he  wants  them. 
Whether  these  gods  are  visible  and  palpable 
images,  or  the  abstract  forms  of  speculation,  the 
words  of  the  text  always  apply  to  them;  they 
(ire  a  lie,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  them.  Ac- 
cordingly  there   is    heathenism   enough   in  the 


CHAP.  X.  23-25. 
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midst  of  Christianity,  and  it  may  be  asked,  which 
is  worse,  the  new  or  the  old  ? 

7.  On  ver.  16.  What  perfect  historical  reality 
and  personality  is  here  !  A  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse stands  before  us,  one  therefore,  who  has 
called  all  things  into  existence  by  His  free,  per- 
sonal will,  and  who  at  the  same  time  as  the  liv- 
ing personal  Head  of  all  the  spirits  governing 
the  world  is  infinitely  exalted  above  every  limi- 
ted local  deity.  But  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
lation of  this  Deity  to  the  world  is  not  an  ab- 
stract and  general,  but  a  living  and  personal 
relation.  For  this  God  primarily  holds  immediate 
personal  intercourse  with  one  nation  of  the  earth, 
as  a  father  with  his  son,  and  He  Is  this  nation's 
greatest  treasure  and  inalienable  property,  as  on 
the  other  hand  the  nation  belongs  to  Him  as  the 
object  of  His  free  personal  election,  which  none 
may  dispute  or  annul. 

8.  On  ver.  19  (I  must  bear  it).  "I  pray  all 
teachers  for  God's  sake,  that  they  reflect  and  err 
not,  that  they  do  not,  in  order  to  retain  their  liv- 
ing, repeat  these  words  of  Jeremiah,  and  cover 
up  their  laziness,  ill-success,  frivolity,  their  own 
unfruitfulaess  and  selfishness,  with  the  excuse, 
'  this  is  my  plague.'  0  no,  what  we  should  call 
a  plague  is  burdens  of  a  hundred-weight,  from 
which  we  long  to  be  freed,  which  crush  us  al- 
most to  death;  persons  from  whom  we  would  flee 
as  a  bird  from  a  cage;  a  pressure  under  which 
we  are  martyred  with  shame,  and  yet  have  no 
permission  to  depart.  These  lead  one  finally, 
after  many  struggles  and  cries  unto  the  Lord  for 
his  dismission,  and  after  an  answer  of  absolute 
denial,  to  say  in  calmness:  I  believe  this  is  now 
my  plague,  and  I  must  bear  it."    Zinzendorf. 

9.  On  ver.  20.  "The  jealousy  of  the  Saviour 
is  so  strict,  that  He  will  have  His  children  di- 
rected to  Him  (Isa.  xlv.  11),  and  the  idea  of  the 
pastoral  ofSce  with  which  some  good  teachers  are 
infected,  of  regarding  and  treating  souls  as  their 
souls,  sheep  as  their  sheep,  children  as  their  chil- 
dren, is  in  the  highest  degree  opposed  to  His  will. 
Hence  He  often,  for  a  just  judgment,  does  not  al-* 
low  their  joy  in  souls  to  last,  but  lets  them  see  and 
conclude  more  of  their  decline  and  less  of  their 
success,  than  there  really  is.  For  He  will  not 
give  His  glory  to  another,  and  the  teachers  are  not 
Christ,  but  sent  by  Him,  before  Him."  Zinzendorf. 

10.  On  ver.  21.  "As  sheep  must  either  starve 
or  be  led  to  filthy  and  poisonous  pasture,  if  their 
shepherds  are  fools,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  sheep,  so  is  this  much  moj'e  the  case  in 
the  spiritual  pastorate."  Cramer. 

11.  On  ver.  23,  "  The  steps  of  every  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord,  what  man  understands  His 
way?  (Prov.  xx.  24).  And  every  man's  way  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  but  the  Lord  alone  maketh 
the  hearts  certain  (Prov.  xxi.  2).  Therefore  we 
must  pray:  Lord,  make  known  to  me  the  way  in 
which  I  should  walk,  for  after  Thee  is  my  desire. 
Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will,  for  Thou  art  my  God; 
let  Thy  good  Spirit  guide  me  in  a  plain  path  (Ps. 
cxliii.  8-l(J)."  Cramer. 

12.  On  ver.  23.  "  Cerium  est,  nos  velle,  cum  vo- 
lumus,  sed  ille  facU,  ut  velimus  bonum,  de  quo  dic- 
tum est,  quod  prseparatur  voluntas  a  Domino  (Prov. 
viii.  35  sec.  Sept.)  Certum  est,  nos  facere,  camfa- 
limus,  sed  ille  facit,  ut  faciamus  prmbendo  vires  effi- 
eacissimas  voluntaii,  qui  dixit ;  faciam  ut  in  justifi- 


cationibus  meis  ambuletis  et  judicia  mea  observetis 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27)."  Atjoustin.  Ve  </rat.  et 
lib.  arbitr.  Cap.  16. 

13.  On  ver.  24.  "  There  is  a  beautiful  distinc- 
tion between  the  suffering  and  punishment  of 
the  pious  and  the  ungodly,  which  consists  in  modu 
et  in  fine.  For  when  God  chastises  the  pious  He 
does  it  not  with  auger  and  fury,  but  as  a  discreet 
and  kind  father  or  teacher  may  discipline  his  sou 
and  disciple,  without  ill-humor.  Thus  also  God 
does  with  His  children.  He  does  it,  not  thai.  He 
may  bring  them  to  nothing,  but  that  they  may 
not  esteem  themselves  innocent  (xxx.  11).  On 
the  other  hand  he  makes  an  end  of  the  ungodly, 
and  they  must  drink  up  the  dregs  (Ps.  Ixxv. 
8)."  Cramer. 

14.  Ou  ver.  25.  "  Quixri  potest  hie,  an  contra 
infideles,  ut  hodie  sunt  Turcse,  et  Judsei,  orandum  '! 
Orandum  est  contra  eos  et  pro  i:s.  Contra  eos,  quaie- 
nus perstquuntur  eoclesiam,  pro  iis,  quatenus  ecclesiam 
non  persequuntur,  ut  convertantur,  quemadmodum  fit 
in  Litania;  forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors  and 
slandei-ers,  and  turn  their  hearts."     Forster. 

HOMILETIOAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  [On  ver.  7.  Sadrin: — Fear  maybe  1.  Ter- 
ror. 2.  A  disposition  to  render  God  all  the  wor- 
ship He  requires,  to  submit  to  all  the  laws  He  im- 
poses, to  conceive  all  the  emolioas  of  admiration, 
devotedness  and  love,  which  the  eminence  of  His 
perfections  demands.  3.  A  disposition  which 
considers  Him  as  alone  possessing  all  that  can 
contribute  to  our  happiness  and  misery.  In  the 
last  sense  (which  is  meant  here)  God  is  the  only 
object  of  fear  ;  for  1.  God  is  a  being  whose  will 
is  self-eflicient;  2.  the  only  being  who  can  act 
immediately  on  spiritual  souls;  3.  ttie  only  be- 
ing who  can  make  all  creatures  concur  in  His 
designs." — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  ver.  10.  There  are  three  main  forms  of 
idolatry:  1.  Polytheism,  which  does  not  deny  the 
predicates  of  deity,  but  attributes  them  to  false 
subjects. — 2.  Pantheism,  which  denies  the  sub- 
jects and  the  predicates. — 3.  Deism,  which  con- 
fesses the  subject  but  denies  the  predicates.^ 
These  errors  are  opposed  in  ver.  10,  from  which 
we  derive  the  theme: — The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  idolatry. — 
This  teaches  us  to  know  God,  1.  as  the  true,  real 
God  in  opposition  to  those  who  attribute  the  di- 
vine properties  to  imaginary  false  gods  ;  2.  as 
the  living  God  in  opposition  to  those  who  repre- 
sent God  as  a  mere  all-pervading  force ;  3.  as 
the  eternal  King,  in  opposition  to  those  who  re- 
present God  only  as  a  transient  work-master, 
and  not  as  the  ever  active  ruler  of  the  world. 

3.  There  is  a  homily  of  Origen  (Hom.  VIII.  ed. 
Lommatzsch)  on  vers.  12-14,  in  which  by  the  earth 

he  understands  the  body,  by  730  {o'tKov/ihr/)  the 
soul,  by  the  heavens  the  spirit.  The  clouds  (mist ) 
ver.  13  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  the  saints 
whom  God  has  chosen  from  the  least  of  the  earth, 

4.  On  vers.  14-16.  It  is  manifest  that  the  task 
of  religion  is  not  to  make  God,  but  to  receive 
Him,  who  is,  in  faith.  Every  manufactured  god 
is  an  idol,  be  it  a  visible  one  made  "iih  hanii«, 
or  an  invisible  one  made  only  in  thongiit,  Tiie 
latter  kind  of  idolatry  is  alas!  very   prevalent 
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among  us  Christians.  For  a  warning  against 
such  ruinous  heresies,  and  for  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  God,  whom  as  Christians  we 
ought  to  serve,  we  institute  on  the  basis  of  the 
text,  a  comparison  between  the  manufactured 
gods  and  the  God,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  teach 
ud.  I.  The  manufactured  gods,  1.  are  deceit, 
etc.,  vers.  14,  b;  15,  a.  2.  They  perish  when 
they  are  visited  (in  the  day  of  divine  judgment 
upon  them  they  vanish  into  nothing).  3.  Tliose 
who  made  them  are  with  all  their  skill  put  to 
shame.  II.  The  God,  of  whom  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures teach  us.  1.  He  is  not  a  lifeless  deceptive 
image,  for  He  has  created  all  things,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  (Jehovah  Zebaoth).  2.  Being 
the  source  of  all  life  He  cannot  perish.  3.  Those 
who  serve  Him  are  not  put  to  shame,  for  He  is 
their  treasure,  as  they  again  are  His  heritage 
(He  is  not  only  infinitely  exalted  above  time  and 
«pace,  but  infinitely  near  us,  His  children). 


5.  On  ver.  10.  From  these  words  of  the  pro- 
phet we  may  learn  what  it  is  in  great  affliction 
and  sorrow  of  heart  to  bow  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
Ood.  It  is  1,  that  a  man  recognize  the  suffering 
as  his  suffering,  i.  e.,  (a)  as  that  which  he  has  him- 
self prepared,  (6)  as  that  which  is  right  for  him, 
i.  e.,  not  too  heavy  and  not  too  light,  but  exactly 
corresponding  to  its  beneficent  purpose;  2,  that 
they  suffer  willingly,  (a)  in  patience,  (6)  in  hope. 

6.  On  ver.  23.  Theme:  Man  proposes,  God 
disposes.  This  is  1,  a,  humbling  of  our  pride,  2, 
a  strong  support  of  our  hope. 

Note. —  Forstee  remarks  that  these  words 
may  serve  for  the  text  of  a  concio  valedictoria. 

7.  On  ver.  25.  Theme :  How  we  should  behave 
under  the  chastisements  of  God.  1.  We  should 
humbly  submit  to  them  as  necessary  and  whole- 
some means  of  improvement.  2.  We  should  be 
certain  that  they  will  not  then  transgress  those 
bounds  nor  proceed  to  our  destruction. 


4.  FOURTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chapters  XI.— XII.) 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX.    CHAP.  XIH. 

The  three  chapters  xi.-xiii.  are  headed  in  common  by  a  longer  superscription  (xi.  1)  such  as  those  with  which 
Jeremiah  IS  accustomed  to  introduce  the  greater  sections.  A  similar  one  occurs  again  in  :s.n  1  But 
chaps.  XI.  and  xii.  only  form  a  connected  whole,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown.  In  the  passage  xii  14 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  wicked  neighbors  by  which  the  inheritance  of  Israel  was  assailed  an 
allusion  has  been  found  to  the  event  reported  in  2Kmgs  xxiv.  2  andthetime  of  composition  of  this  dis- 
course determined  accordingly.  (So  Dahler,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Graf)  The  discourse 
would  accordingly  pertain  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  But  in  this  case  jLemiah  must  have 
named  the  Chaldeans  as  the  instruments  of  punishment,  as  he  does  without  exception  in  all  the  dis- 
couises  delivered  after  the  battle  of  Oarchemish.  The  fact  that  the  Chaldeans  are  not  mentioned  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  before  the  date  mentioned,  which  falls  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  xxv.  1 ;  xlvi.  2).  Smce  now.m  the  lifetime  of  Josiah  a  violation  of  covenant  in  thedearee 
wuhwhich  thepeople  are  reproached  m  xi.  ^-l&i^observe  especially  ver.  13)  isiot  to  be  thought  of ,Zd 
the  three  months'  reign  of  Jehoahaz  is  scarcely  worth  consideration,  we  are  referred  to  the  Zst 
years  of  Jehoiakim,  consequently  the  same  period  to  which  the  preceding  discourse  (oh.  vii.  10)  belonas 
If  what  IS  said  m  xu.  9  sqq.    of  wicked  neighbors  has  some  reference  to  2  Kings  xxiv    2    tcjnonhfbe 

xii.  14. -Ch.  xm.  IS  not  connected  with  chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  It  forms  a  well-compacted  whole  the 
time  and-origm  of  which  may  be  perceived  partly  from  its  silence  with  respect  to  the  Chaldeans  and  partly 
from  what  is  said  concerning  the  pride  of  the  king.  It  must  likewise  belong  to  the  first  yTarsoflZZ 
Iro^^.S.f^"'™"''''^""''^'"'"""''''-^'"-      ^'^'P"'^^'P^^ofchroLlogicalarrZ;::Lti:Ze 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  discourse  is  : 

The  contrast  of  the  covenant  and  conspiracy. 

(nna  and  "IK(p.) 
1     fl^'i^fr  of  the  recent  renewal  under  Josiah  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  xi   1  8 

'■   "'"tSr""^  the  conspiracy  an  inevitable,   severe  fudgment,   xi.  14-17.   (Appendix  to   the  previous 
L  Second  stage  of  the  conspiracy :  the  plot  of  the  Anatotites   xi    18-23 

5.  Third  stage  of  the  conspiracy:  the  plot  in  the  prophets  own  family,  xii    1-6 

6.  ^''^  conspiracy  of  Israel  punished  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  neighbor   against  them   xii    7  ^ 

7.  Solution  of  all  antitheses  by  the  final  union  of  all  in  the  Lord  xii    14  17 


CHAP.  XI.  1-8. 
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Chapter  XI. 
1.  Reminder  of  the  recent  renewal  under  Josiah  of  the  Covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people. 

XI.  1-8. 


1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying : 

2  Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant, 
And  speak  ye  to  the  men  of  Judah, 
And  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

3  And  say  to  them  :  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel: 
Cursed'  be  the  man  who  hears  not  the  words  of  this  covenant, 

4  Which  I  commanded  to  your  fathers 

In  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  out  of  the  iron  furnace,,  saying. 

Hearken  ye  unto  my  voice  and  do  them  [my  commands] 

According  to  all  that  which  I  command  you ; 

8o  shall  ye  be  my  people  and  I  will  be  your  God ; 

5  To  perform  the  oath  which  I  swore  to  your  fathers ; 

To  give  them  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  it  is  this  day. 
And  I  said.  Amen,  Jehovah  I 

6  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me. 

Proclaim  all  these  words  in  the  city  of  Judah 

And  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 

Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant  and  do  them ! 

7  For  I  testified  to  your  fathers  on  the  day^ 
That  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Even  to  this  day  urgently  and  unceasingly : 
Hearken  ye  unto  my  voice  ! 

8  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear. 

And  went,  every  man  in  the  hardness  of  his  wicked  heart ; 
And  I  brought  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  covenant. 
Which  I  commanded  them  to  keep ;  but  they  kept  them  not. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

iTer.  3. — 4.1  "^OX  ver.  3,  and  the  corresponding  10 X,  ver.  5,  remind  ns  of  Dent,  xxvii.  ISsqq.,  especially  Ter.  26. — ■ 
T  !■■  T 

IRON  FGttNACE  Is found  only  inDeut.  iv.  20  and  (as  a  quotation)  in  1  Ki.  Tiii.  51.  '■I  lyP!  is  not  exclusively  yet  especially  pe- 
culiar to  Dent.,  since  besides  Gen.  xliii.  3 ;  Exod.  xix.  21,  22  it  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Deut.  i  v.  26  ;  viii.  19 ;  xxx .  ].0 ; 
xxxi.28;  xxxii.  46. — ri'lT'lE^  ver.  S,  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Deut.  xxix.  18.   Also  the  expressions  so  sAaii  ye  be 

my  people,  ver.  4,  and  a  laTid  flowing,  etc.,  are  not  indeed  peculiar  to,  but  very  common  in  Deuteronomy.  (Comp.  in  reference 
to  the  former  Exod.  vi.  7  ;  Levit.  xxvi.  12  ;  and  Deut.  iv.  20  ;  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2  ;  xxvi.  18 ;  xxix.  9  ;  xxix.  12, — in  reference  to 
the  latter  Exod.  iii.  8, 17,  and  Deut.  vi.  3 ;  xi.  9 ;  xxvi.  9, 15  ;  xxvii.  3 ;  xxxi.  20). 

2  Ter.  7. — OVjl  we  should  expect  DVD-    The  former  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  Dr2,  ver.  *. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  forms  the  basis  of  the  discourse. 
It  must  therefore,  to  be  understood,  be  rendered 
in  closest  connection  with  what  follows.  It  re- 
lates how  the  Lord  once  (in  the  ISth  year  of  king 
Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.),  after  the  discoTOry  of  the 
hook  of  the  law,  admonished  to  the  observance  of 
the  covenant  formed  between  him  and  their  fa- 
thers, and  especially  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  5th  book  of  the  Torah,  both  on  the  whole 
(vers.  1-5)  and  particulars  (i.  e.,  by  repeated  pro- 
clamation in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  vers.  6-8)  indicating  both  the  blessed 
consequences  of  covenant-fidelity  (vers.  4  and  5) 
and  the  ruinous  consequences  of  infidelity  (ver. 
8).     In  so  far  as  ver.  10  relates  the  breach  of  the 


covenant  so  expressly  enjoined  in  this  strophe  it 
is  seen  that  this  injunction  must  have  been  made 
previously,  that  therefore  this  strophe  gives  a 
representation  of  a  past  fact.  But  so  far  as  the 
strophe  reports  only  this  inculcation  of  the  cove- 
nant it  is  clear  that  it  points  to  something  later 
than  its  redintegration. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  The  word  which  came  .  .  . 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
superscription  is  like  vii.  1. — Hear,  etc.  Since, 
as  previously  remarked,  what  follows  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  narrative  of  a  fact  which  occurred 
in  former  times,  hear  does  not  refer  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  word  proclaimed  in  ver.  1,  but  of  an 
earlier  word.  Ver.  1  refers  therefore  to  (he 
whole  discourse,  and  before  hear  is  to  be  sup- 
plied an  introductory  formula  leading  back  to 
the  real   time   of   this  inculcation   of  the   cove- 
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nant.  The  subject  of  hear  is  most  probably 
according  to  ver.  6,  the  people  of  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem. The  words  stand  at  the  head  as  a 
general  call  of  awakening  and  admonition. 
Dm3"ll,  LXX.,  ical  kalr/treig,  which  recommends 
the  reailiag  Dj"n311.  But  according  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  text  it  is  the  priests,  elders  and  pro- 
phets, who  ill  2  Kings  xxii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2'.t, 
are  expressly  mentioned  as  participating  in  the 
covenant.  There  are  as  it  were  three  concentric 
circles.  The  smallest  represents  Jeremiah,  who 
would  bring  home  to  the  people  the  importance 
of  keeping  the. covenant.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  want  of  an  express  designation  of 
the  subject  is  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  brevity 
of  the  expression  may  be  thus  explained  that  the 
prophet  wished  to  give  mere  hints,  knowing  that 
these  would  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  hearers  the  former  more  extended 
discourses. — The  Tvords  of  this  covenant. 
The  pronoun  this  designates  the  covenant  as  one 
before  their  eyes  and  well-known.  Comp.  this 
passage  with  2  Kings  xxii.  and  xxiii. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  (Vid.,  especially  2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  coll. 
xxii.  13 ;  xxiii.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30),  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  words  this  cove- 
nant in  vers.  2,  3,  6,  8,  is  meant  that,  the  ar- 
chives of  which  were  contained  in  the  book  found 
by  Hezekiah.  The  expression  is  found  besides 
only  in  Deut.  (v.  3;  xxix.  13).  The  expression, 
words  of  the  covenant,  besides  2  Kings  xxiii. 
2;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30,  is  found  only  Deut.  xxviii. 
69;  xxix.  8,  and  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.  This  passage 
also  (to  anticipate)  contains  several  references  to 
Deuteronomy,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  cove- 
nant-record, which  both  Jeremiah  in  this  pas- 
sage and  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  (2  Kings  xx.  and  xxiii. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv. )  have  in  view,  is  to  be  understood  at  least 
primarily  and  especially  to  be  Deuteronomy. — - 
Men  of  Judah.  Comp.  rems.  on  iv.  4.  On  the 
exchange  of  7N  and  7^,  see  rems.  on  x.  1. 


Vers.  3-5.  And  say  to  them  .  .  .  Amen, 
Jehovah!  Jeremiah  receives  the  special  com- 
mission to  present  before  the  people  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  covenant:  cursing  and  bles- 
sing being  dependent  on  it.  While  in  vers.  3,  5, 
the  discourse  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
of  the  people,  it  turns  in  vers.  6-8,  lo  the  par- 
ticular portions,  further,  while  the  prophet  in 
vera.  3-5  holds  before  the  people  the  divine  curse 
and  blessing,  he  seeks  in  vers.  6-8  to  make  an 
impression  on  them  by  pointing  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  curse  already  taken  place  on  their  diso- 
bedient fathers. — In  the  day,  etc.  Comp.  vii. 
22;  xxxiv.  13. — The  pronoun  them  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  plural  conception  of  commands  im- 
plied in  according  to  all,  comp.  Naegelsb. 
Or.,  I  61,  1. — To  perform  the  oath.  In  order 
to  realize  the  existence  of  the  oath,  comp.  Deut. 
viii.  18,  coll.  ;  xxvii.  26. — Amen,  Jehovah  is, 
as  remarked,  a  quotation  from  Deut.  xxvii.  15 
sqq  The  prophet  gives  it  to  be  understood  by 
this  A7nen,  that  he  has  understood  the  allusion 
contained  in  cursed,  ver.  8. 

Vers.  6-8.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me  .  .  . 
but  they  kept  them  not.  The  prophet  here 
reads  the  commission  given  him  in  the  18th  year 
of  Josiah,  to  make  known  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant by  reading  them  not  only  in  the  central 
sanctuary  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  1-3),  but  also  by 
repeated  readings  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  may  have 
accompanied  king  Josiah  on  his  circuit,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  15-20.  Since  it  was 
the  making  known  of  a  written  document,  the 
proclamation  is  most  probably  meant  in  the 
sense  of  reading,  as  Xip  generally  signifies  to 
read  aloud;  comp.  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  10,  16;  xxiii. 
2;  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  8,  10,  13,  etc. — For  I  testi- 
fied. Comp  Ps.  1.  7,  and  the  previously  cited 
passages  of  Deut.— urgently.  Comp.  Tii.  13,  25. 
— But  they  hearkened  not.  Comp.  vii.  24..r- 
hardness.  Comp.  rems.  on  iii.  17. 


2.  £lntire  Israel,  instead  of  keeping  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  enters  into  conspiracy  ajainst  Bim. 

XI.  9-18. 

9      And  Jehovah  said  unto  me, 

A  conspiracy  is  found  among  the  men  of  Judah, 
And  among  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem. 

10  They  are  returned  to  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
Who  scorned  to  hear  my  words ; 

And  are  gone  after  other  gods,  to  serve  them. 
The  house  of  Israel,  and  the  house  of  Judah 
Have  broken  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers. 

11  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I 

I  bring  upon  them  evil,  from  which  they  cannot  escape ; 
And  they  will  cry  to  me,  but  I  will  not  hear  them. 

12  And  the  cities  of  Judah  and  citizens  of  Jerusalem  shall  go. 
And  cry  to  the  gods  to  which  they  burn  incense. 

But  help  them— this  they  will  not  at  the  time  of  their  calamity 
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13  For  as  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods,  0  Judah  ! 
And  as  the  number  of  the  streets  in  Jerusalem 
Have  ye  set  up  altars  of  shame, 
Even  altars  to  burn  incense  unto  Baal. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Lord  has  made  a  covenant  with  the  people, 
but  when  the  people  are  regarded  now  (at  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  thus  speaks),  there  is  no  longer 
any  trace  of  it  (the  covenant  made  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah)  to  be  found,  but  only  conspiracy.  The  pro- 
phet shows  the  existence  of  sucli  a  conspiracy  in 
three  stages:  1,  in  the  entire  people  of  Israel 
(vers.  9,  10) ;  2,  among  the  people  of  Anathoth 
(vers.  18-23) ;  3,  in  the  prophet's  own  family  (xii. 
1-6). — In  this  strophe  the  existence  of  such,  con- 
spiracy among  the  people  in  general  is  just  stated 
(vers.  9  and  10),  then  its  punishment  is  an- 
nounced, (ver.  11)  which  will  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  gods  will  be  unable  to  deliver  from  it 
(ver.  12),  though  Judah  and  Jerusalem  worship 
80  large  a  number  of  them  (ver.  13). 

Vers.  9  and  10.  A  conspiracy  is  found  .  .  . 
which  I  made  with  their  fathers.  On  is 
found  (SXnJ),  comp.  ii.  34 ;  y.  26.  nt^p=con- 
spiracy  against  the  rightful  Lord,  in  opposition 


to  the  covenant  (n'^ia)  which  is  in  accordance 
with  right  and  duty.  In  such  conspiracies  the 
time  of  the  liings  w.as  especially  rife  (comp.  1 
Kings  xvi.  20;  2  Kings  xii.  20;  xiv.  19;  xv.  1.5, 
30;  xvii.  4),  as  generally  a  disposition  to  con- 
spire is  attributed  to  the  Jews  (comp.  Deechslee 
on  Isa.  viii.  12;  Acts  xxiii.  12  sqq.).— The  ex- 
pression Ot^  presupposes  the  covenant  mentioned 
in  ver.  1  sqq.,  and  proves  that  this  section  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  reminder  of  a  past  fact. — 
House  of  Israel,  etc.  A  comprehensive  sur- 
vey :  not  merely  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (ver.  9), 
but  Israel  and  Judah  have  broken  the  covenant. 
Vers.  11-13.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
...  to  burn  incense  to  Baal.  Announce- 
ment of  punishment. — For  gives  the  reason  and 
explanation  of  the  declaration  of  ver.  12,  that 
Israel  will  take  refuge  with  the  idols.  This  may 
happen  because  they  have  idols  in  numbers,  and 
offer  to  them  numerous  acts  of  worship. — as  the 
number.  Comp.  ii.  28.  — altars  of  shame. 
Comp.  rems.  on  iii.  24;  Hos.  ix.  10 


3.   The  punishment  of  the  conspiracy  is  an  inevitable  and  severe  judgment. 
XI.  14-17. 

14  Therefore  pray  not  thou  for  this  people. 
Nor  raise  for  them  crying  and  supplication  ; 

For  I  hear  not,  if  they  cry  unto  me  on  account  of  their  calamity. 

15  What  has  my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house  ? 
To  practise  it — the  enormity  ? 

Will  crying  and  holy  flesh  take  away  from  thee  thy  hurt  ?^ 
Then  mayest  thou  exult ! 

16  "  Green  olive-tree,  splendid  with  goodly  fruit," 
Thus  did  Jehovah  call  thy  name. 

Amid  rattling  thunder  he  set  fire  to  it ; 
And  they  broke — its  branches. 

17  And  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  who  planted  thee. 
Hath  pronounced  evil  against  thee 

"  On  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah 
Which  they  practised  to  their  own  hurt,^ 
Provoking  me  and  burning  incense  to  Baal." ' 

TEXTUAL  AND  GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Tw,  15.— The  text  here  is  certainly  corrupt ;  1,  because,  as  it  reads  at  present,  it  affords  no  intelligible  meaning ;  2, 
because  the  ancient  translations  indicate  other  readings.  D'SIH  especially  is  unintelligible,  whether  we  connect  it  witn 
what  goes  before  or  after.  The  LXX.  translate  jir;  euval  Ka\  Kpea  ayia.  a<f  eXoCtriK  liTro  o-oC  rat  KMias  o-ou.  They  seem  then 
to  have  read  □mjH  as  some  suppose,  or  more  probably  D'|in  (Bdxiokf,  Maueek,  Graf).  This  latter  word,  mcieed,  oc- 
curs only  in  Ps.  xxiii.  7  in  the  expression  [3^3  'JT  :  but  since  the  word  is  formed  quite  regularly  (comp.  pn,  :i\'!V,  "^O 
the  phual  □'JT  (instead  of  D'JI,  which  elsewhere  is  certainly  the  form  exclusively  used :  comp.  Olsh.,  ?  156),  being  analo- 
gous to  the  forms  "Jl,  'jn,  etc.,  since  further  nil,  also  vii.  16 ;  xi.  14 ;  xiv.  12,  coll.  Ps.  xvii.  1 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  28,  ete.,  signifies 

mVpUcaHm,prayer^iini  Is  translated  in  xi.  Ui'xiv.  12  by  the  LXX.  6«,<ri!,  since  tinally  the  idea  <>f  !' ^cf  fJ^t'^S.  llV^til 
corresponds  exactly  to  DXID.    I  regard  it  as  most  probabb  that  D'JI  was  the  original  word  m  this  place,  but  tnat  ine 
T   ;It 
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word,  either  purposely,  because  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  or  by  mistake,  was  changed  into  the  slightly  differing  form 

□  'DT.    If  the  question  begins  with  D'^IH,  the  following  1  in  i-l  T^31  is  entirely  in  place.— ty"1p-1K'3  is  found  also  in 

Hiigg.  ii.  12  of  thn  ilesh  of  sacrifice,  and  scorns  here  especially  to  iudicnto  the  Holncausia  or  burnt-offerings,  in  which  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  is  burnt  fbcvit.  i).  The  ft>lIowing  wovlIs  also  are  scarcely  intclliirililG  without  an  alteration  of  the  text.  "We, 
therefore,  after  the  example  of  many  commentators,  eitlier  render  ^^^2J)'  as  Hiph.  (like  -Ull^l.  9,  2.   Vide  in  loc),  or  read 

9"1DJ?\  We  connect  ''2  after  T^I^D  (LXX.,  Ewald,  Meier,  etc.),  and  obtain  the  sense,  Will  tliti  prayers  and  sacrifices  take 

away  thy  wickedness  (n.J^1  iias  the  double  sense=sin  and  punishment)  from  tjiee  ?    The  thought  then  corresponds  exactly 

to  the  close  of  ver.  14. 

fBLAYNEY  renders :  Shall  vows  and  holy  flesh  be  allowed  to  come  from  thee  ?  Wiien  thou  art  malignant,  Shalt  thou  then 
rejoice?  NoYES  and  IIenderso.v,  adhering  to  the  text,  render,  the  former;  While  many  pollute  it  with  wickedness? — The 
holy  flesh  shall  pass. away  from  thee.  For  when  tiiou  doest  evil,  thou  rejoicest;  the  latter :  Committing  as  she  doth  the 
manifold  enormity?  And  the  holy  flesh  hath  passed  away  from  thee,  etc.  It  seems,  however,  strained  to  render  this  ex- 
pression "  pass  away  "  of  their  sacriflces  being  unacceptable  to  God. — S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver.  17. — [Henderson  :  Which  they  committed  against  themselves.] 


»  Ver.  17.— On  the  infinitives  ^iOyi^vh,  1£3P^'  Comp.  NAsaEiSB.  Gr.,2  95,e. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  section  is  closely  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding as  an  appendix.  In  ver.  1]  it  was  said 
that  a  punishment  of  Israel  was  determined  upon, 
which  they  could  not  escape.  For  neither  will 
the  Lord  hear  their  cries,  nor  the  idols  be  able 
to  help  them. — The  thought  I  hear  not  (Ver.  11 
i),  is  further  explained  in  this  strophe:  1.  The 
Lord  will  not  even  hear  the  prophet  (ver.  14  a) ; 
2,  nor  the  people  (ver.  U  b)  even  though  they 
offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  His  temple  (ver. 
15).  Although  the  Lord  even  acknowledges  Is- 
rael to  be  a  beautiful  olive-tree  which  He  Him- 
self planted,  yet  He  must  adhere  to  His  determi- 
nation to  punish  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
which  Israel  has  practised  (vers.  16  and  17). 

Vers.  14  and  15.  Therefore  pray  not  thou 
.  .  .  then  mayest  thou  exult.  At  first  the 
Lord  explains  that  the  intercession  of  the  pro- 
phet will  be  of  no  avail  in  the  same  words  as  in 
vii.  16  coll.  xiv.  11.  He  then  says  that  the  peo- 
ple's own  supplication  to  avert  the  calamity  will 
be  in  vain.  This  he  elucidates  in  ver.  14,  by 
showing  that  this  beseeching,  though  offered  in 
the  temple  and  with  sacrifices,  is  only  a  deceptive 
mask,  under  which  is  hidden  the  object  of  con- 
tinuing in  sin.  TT  is  not  Jehovah  nor  the  pro- 
phet, but  the  people,  this  being  imperatively  de- 
m.anded  by  the  sense  of  the  question.  What  has 
my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house?  can  be  asked 
only  of  such  a  beloved,  whose  appearance  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  is  not  welcome.  This  can  be 
Israel  alone,  who,  although  in  themselves  and 
originally  the  beloved  of  Jehovah,  have  yet  been 
so  estranged  from  Him,  that  the  questiori  may  be 
fairly  asked,  what  this  faithless  beloved  (now 
ironically  so  called)  has  to  do  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord?  The  expression  appears  to  be  based  on 
Deut.  xxxiii.  12,  where  Benjamin,  in  evident  al- 
lusion to  his  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  na- 
tional sanctuary,  is  called  the  beloved  of  Jehovah. 
Comp.  besides  Isa.  v.  1:  Ps.  Ix.  7;  cviii.  7; 
cxxvii.  2, — The  answer  to  the  question  is:  To 
practise  it  .  .  .  the  enormity.  As  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  words,  the  anticipation  of  the 
object  by  a  pronoun  is  nothing  unusual.  Comp. 
xxvii.  8;  li.  56;  1  Sam.  ix.  13;  Naeqelsb.,  Or., 
^  77,  2. — But  why  this  anticipation  here?  It 
presupposes  that  the  object  has  been  already 
mentioned,  or  is  generally  known.  Now  this 
riHTD,  by  which  not  any  wickedness,  but  in  ac- 
cordance  with    the   question,  the    hypocritical 


pseudo-worship  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  understood, 
has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  discourse  hither- 
to. But  in  rhetorical  vivacity  the  prophet  pre- 
supposes as  known,  that  which,  now  as  before, 
deeply  troubles  him,  and  which  by  the  initial 
words  of  the  verse  he  has  indicated  with  suf- 
ficient plainness.  The  thought  and  the  expres- 
sion recall  unmistakably  (as  Mahrer  remarks) 
vii.  10:  "and  then  ye  come  and  stand  before  me 
in  the  house  which  bears  my  name,  and  say,  we 
are  hidden — to  do  all  these  abominations."  As 
here  (vii.  10)  the  head  of  the  wickedness  is 
fouudin  this,  that  Israel  regard  the  temple-service 
as  a  sort  of  sow-washing  (2  Pet.  ii.  22),  to  which 
they  betake  themselves,  not  to  purify  themselves 
thoroughly,  but  only  to  make  room  for  fresh  filth, 
so  in  this  passage  the  prophet  says  that  Israel  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  "to 
do  it,  the  wickedness,"  namely,  that  described  in 
chap,  vii.,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  be  freed  from  sin,  only  hides  the  object  of 
more  completely  committing  it.  Accordingly 
nsiD  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
most  frequently  occurs,  viz.,  in  that  of  evil  de- 
sign, of  purposed,  conscious  wickedness  (Ps.  x. 
2;  xxi.  12;  cxxxix.  20;  Job  xxi.  27,  etc.).  The 
more  full-sounding  form  (comp.  Olsh.  I  133)  has 
a  rhetorical  reason,  as  also  the  rarer  suffix  forms 
following  O.  This  double  form,  (which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah)  may  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  accumulation,  be  for  the  purpose  of 
rhetorical  effect  and  naore  particularly  that  of 
irony.  With  this  agrees  the  distinctly  ironical 
expression,  then  mayest  thou  exult,  which 
bears  reference  to  what  has  my  beloved?  etc., 
that  is,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proud  and 
secure  people  appeared  in  the  temple.  Not  now, 
the  prophet  means  to  say,  but  then  may  you  ex- 
ult, when  your  prayers  and  sacrifices  have  helped 
you. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Green  olive-tree  ...  in- 
cense to  Baal.  The  occasion  of  the  thought, 
prayers,  etc.  will  not  avert  thy  calamity.  This 
will  be  on  this  account,  viz.,  that  the  Lord,  though 
He  acknowledges  Israel  to  be  a  beautiful  olive- 
tree,  planted  by  Himself,  has  determined  to  de- 
stroy him.  The  parable  of  the  olive-tree  in  re- 
ference to  Israel  is  found  also  in  Ps.  lii.  10  [8]-  Isa. 
xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13;  Hos.  xiv.  6.— Amid  rattling, 
etc.,  ('71p'7)  comp.  on  x.  13.— nSlDH  synonymous 
with  \\m,  besides  only  in  Ezek.  i.  24.  The  pro- 
phet compares  the  catastrophe  threatening  Israel 
to  a  tempest,— Set  fire,  etc.,  comp.  xvii.  27;  xxi. 
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14  ;  xliii.  12  ;  xllx.  27  ;  1.  82 ;  Am.  i.  14.— They 
broke.  Since  an  intransitive  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal word  cannot  be  proved,  we  must  regard  as  the 
subject  either  (by  a  rapid  transition  from  figure 
to  reality)  the  enemies,  or  it  is  to  be  derived 
from  another  root  Jjy^,  the  radical  meaning  of 
which  is  tumuUuari,  agitari,  concitari  ^comp. 
FuERST,  E.  W.  B.  and  Concord,  s.  v.)  The  for- 
mer is  to  be  preferred,  since  fire  is  not  followed 
by  a  mere  shaking  but  a  breaking  of  branches. 
— And  Jebovah  Zebaoth,  etc.  If  in  and 
they  broke  we  perceived  a  partial  transition  I 


into  the  sphere  of  reality  (namely,  in  respect  to 
the  subject),  here  we  perceive  the  transition  tii 
be  complete.  It  is  declared  in  plain  words  that 
the  Lord  has  pronounced  the  judgment  of  con- 
demnation on  Israel,  (xix.  15 ;  xxvi.  19).  In  the 
word  planted  only,  which  contains  a  corrobo- 
rative point,  as  it  traces  not  only  the  name  but 
also  the  existence  of  the  beautiful  olive  tree  to 
God  (comp.  ii.  21)  is  the  figure  still  retained.  On 
practised  to  their  own  hurt,  comp.  vii.  19- 
xliv.  3. 


2.  Second  stage  of  the  conspiracy :  the  plat  of  the  Anathothites. 
XI.   18-23. 

18  And  Jehovah  instructed  me  and  I  learned. 
Then  didst  thou  show  me  their  doings. 

19  But  I  was  as  a  tame  sheep,  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 

And  remarked  not,  that  they  had  had  thoughts  concerning  me  r 

"  Let  US  destroy  the  tree  with  its  fruit, 

And  extirpate  him  from  the  land  of  the  living, 

That  his  name  may  no  more  be  mentioned." 

20  But  Jehovah  Zebaoth  judges  with  justice ; 
He  tries  the  reins  and  heart. 

I  shall  see  thy  vengeance  on  them, 
For  on  thee  have  I  devolved  my  cause. 

21  Therefore  this  saith  Jehovah  of  the  men  of  Anathoth, 
Who  sought  after  thy  life,  saying  : 

"  Prophesy  not  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
That  thou  die  not'  by  our  hand  "• — 

22  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 
Behold,  I  visit  them, 

The  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword ; 

Their  sons  and  their  daughters  shall  die  of  famine. 

23  And  there  shall  be  no  remnant  of  them, 

For  I  will  bring  calamity  on  the  men  of  Anathoth 
In  the  year  of  their  visitation.'' 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  21.— On  the  oonatruction  of  flWn  x'?!  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  'i  89,  3  6. 

s  Ver.  22.— 1£)  ■  nW  ia  not  the  accusative  of  the  object  bnt  of  the  time.    Comp.  x.  15  Dmp3  fl^S   [Hehbkbson  ren- 
ders it  as  the  former ;  the  year,  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 

nection  with  1  shows  that  the  following  verses 
are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  The 
construction  in  ver.  18  a  is  like  xx.  7  a.  By 
instructed  me  the  prophet  gives  the  Lord  the 
glory  and  preintimates  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  something  secret. — Their  doings  declares 
that  this  consisted  in  an  act  of  wicked  men. — 
Tame,  comp.  iii.  4;  2  Sam.  xii.  3.  [Hender- 
son:— A  lamb  that  has  been  tamed  so  as  to  be 
familiar  and  play  with  children.  One  such  is 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  Arab. 
— S.  R.  A.]— With  its  fruit.  Hitziq  would 
read  I'nSa  in  its  Oip  (comp.  Deut  xxxiv.  7; 
Ezek.  xxi.  3)  because  DtlS  signifies  corn,  not 
the  fruit  of  a  tree.     But  the  idea  of  the  product 


EXEGETICAL  AND   OKITICAL. 

The  prophet  here  also  evidently  speaks  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  of  one  which  existed  in  a  nar- 
rower circle  (the  city  of  Anathoth).  Ver.  18 
opens  with  the  declaration  that  in  what  follows 
a  fact  will  be  communicated,  of  which  the  pro- 
phet received  intelligence  only  from  the  Lord. 
In  ver.  19  it  is  stated  that  this  fact  consisted  in 
a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  prophet.  In  ver.  20 
the  prophet  expresses  his  hope  that  the  Lord  will 
avenge  him.  Vers.  21-23  announce  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Lord  in  response. 

Vers.  18  and  19.  And  Jehovah  instructed 
me  .  .  .  n(    more  be  mentioned.     The  oou- 
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ttflforded  by  the  tree  sucli  as  serves  for  food  is 
here  essential.     Comp.  ver.  21  b.     Since,  as  it  is 

acknowledged  UXvl  originally  meant  food  in  ge  ■ 
neral  (comp.  Gen.  xlvii.  12;  Isai.  Ixy.  25;  Job 
xxviii.  5;  Prov.  xxvii.  27)  we  here  also  under- 
stand by  it  the  edible  product  of  the  tree.  This 
is  certainly  the  frait  in  opposition  to  the  sap, 
wood,  leaves,  etc.  On  3  =  cum  comp.  Naegelsb. 
Gr.  §  IK,  5,  a. 

Vers.  20-23.  But  Jehovah  Zebaoth  .  .  in 
the  year  of  their  visitation.  Ver.  20  is  re- 
peated almost  verbatim   in  xx.  12  coll.  xvii.  10. 


— Tries.  The  prophet  appeals  for  a  confirmation 
of  his  innocence  to  the  omniscient  God. — 'iT7j. 
The  form  according  to  Piel,  from  PI/J.  The 
connection  however  requires  the  meaning  "  to 
shove,  to  roll,"  which  is  also  favoredby  the  ana- 
logy of  the  passages,  Ps.  xxii.  9;  xxxvii.  .5; 
Prov.  xvi.  3,  comp.  Ewaid,  §  121,  a.  — prophesy 
not.  Comp.  Am.  ii.  12;  vii.  13.  Doubtless  the 
plot  was  to  perform  the  unsuccessful  threatening. 
— In  ver.  22  the  introductory  formula  is  repeated 
after  the  interruption. — I  -will  bring  cala- 
mity, comp.  xix.  15;  xxiii.  12. 


5.   Third  stage  of  the  conspiracy:  the  plot  in  the  prophet's  own  family . 
SII.  1-6. 

1  Thou  maintainest  justice,  O  Jehovat,  when  I  plead  with  thee. 
Only  on  matters  of  judgment  will  I  speak  with  thee. 

Why  is  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosperous  ? 
Why  do  all  live  in  peace,  who  practise  knavery  ? 

2  Thou  hast  planted  them  and  they  have  taken  root  ; 
They  grow  up,  they  also  bear  fruit : 

Thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  but  far  from  their  reins. 

3  But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  knowest  me, 

Regard  me  and  prove  my  heart  towards  thee :  ^ 
Pluck  them  out  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
And  set  them  apart  for  the  day  of  execution. 

4  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn. 

And  the  green  of  the  whole  plain  wither? 
From  the  wickedness  of  those  who  dwell  in  it. 
Beast  and  bird  are  consumed  f 
For  they  say,  he  shall  not  see  our  end. 

5  If  thou  hast  run  with  footmen  and  they  wearied  thee. 
How  mayest  thou  contend'  with  the  horses  ? 

And  in  a  land  of  peace  thou  wast  secure. 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  pride  of  Jordan  ? 

6  For  even  thy  brethren  and  the  house  of  thy  father, 
Even  they  have  practised  knavery  towards  thee  ; 
Even  they  with  a  loud  cry*  have  pursued  thee. 
Trust  them  not  when  they  speak  good  to  thee. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  3.— ':|nx  depends  on  -^V    The  meaning  is  as  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  17 ;  Zech.  vii.  9. 

2  Ver.  4.— ni~13D-  On  tlie  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  105  4  6 

Ver.  5--nTnnri  Tipliel.    Comp.  .xxii.  15;  Qesen.  i  65,  5;  BWAIJ),  §122a;  Ol8H.  §266  a 

*  Ver.  6.— N^n  as  adverb  (Nah.  i.  10)  =.plene,pkm  voce.    Comp.  iv.  5, 12. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
This  strophe  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  pre- 
ceding, proving  conspiracy  even  in  the  narrow- 
est circle,  in  the  family  of  the  prophet,  where  it 
was  the  least  to  be  expected.  After  the  prophet 
had  given  the  Lord  to  understand  his  dissatisfac- 


tion that  the  ungodly,   of  whom  oh.  xi.  treats. 

don  «nd  ^.^^''^P^f  ^«d  the  hope  of  his  justifica- 

fidentlv  f '  ^''■'•"''"°°  (^^'•-  3)  the  more  con- 
hciently  that  these  people  infect  the  air  as  it 
were,  with  the  poisonous  breath  of  the^'unbe 
Uef,  and  render  the  land  uninhabitable  (ver  4^ 
the  Lord  answers  him:  If  even  the  enmity  of 
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those  at  a  distance  is  so  intolerable,  wliat  wilt 
tliou  do  when  the  members  of  thine  own  family 
treacherously  waylay  thee  (vers.  5  and  6)  ? 

Vers.  1-3.  Thou  maintainest  justice  .  .  . 
day  of  execution.  The  propliet  (compare  Jo- 
nah before  Nineveh)  has  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  threatenings  pronounced  in 
xi.  11-21,  etc.  He  now  ventures  to  speak  to  the 
Lord  concerning  it.  He  knows  that  the  Lord 
will  maintain  the  right  (comp.  Ps.  U.  6 ;  Job  i.'c. 
2,  3sqq. ;  xxxlx.  32  ;  Rom.  iii.  4;  ix.  20)  he  will 
only  therefore  inquire  into  His  judgments  (i.  10; 
iv.  12)  in  order  to  receive  illumination.  On  ^X 
comp.  v.  5.  Bring  forth  fruit,  reference  to  xi. 
17,  18.  Comp.  Ps.  xxsvii.  35.  — Near,  etc.  Ee- 
futation  of  the  objection  that  these  people  serve 
Jehovah.  It  is  only  lip-service,  while  their 
hearts  are  alienated  (Isai.  xxix.  13 ;  Matth.  xv. 
8).  The  prophet  on  the  other  hand  can  appeal 
for  the  rectitude  of  his  disposition  to  the  linow- 
ledge  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  whom,  moreover, 
for  the  sake  of  perfect  satisfaction,  be  invites  to 
a  renewed  observation  and  trial  of  his  heart. — ■ 
Flack  them  out.  On  the  subject  matter  comp. 
Job  xxi.  27  sqq. ;  Ps.  vii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  IxxiiL  ;  Mai. 
iii.  13  sqq.,  etc. — DDJ  comp.  vi.  29.  — set  them 
apart.  Comp.  vi.  4;  xxii.  7;  li.  27 ;  Isai.  xiii.  3. 
In  the  words  pluck  them,  etc.,  Jeremiah  has  ex 
pressed  what  in  his  opinion  is  to  be  done  to  the  un- 
godly (comp.  Ps.  xlix.  15  sqq. )  In  what  follows  he 
supports  this  opinion  from  .another  point  of  view. 

Vev.  4.  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn 
.  .  .  not  see  our  end.  In  this  verse  a  contra- 
diction has  been  found  to  the  preceding,  and  HiT- 
zio  would  therefore  strike  out  the  verse  here  and 
insert  it  at  xiv.  1-9.  But  Geai?  correctly  re- 
marks that  the  wicked  (ver.  1)  also  appear  as 
guilty  in  the  curse  of  barrenness,  as  this  cala- 
mity is  ever  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment 
(iii.  3;  v.  24,  25;  xiv.  2  sqq. ;  xxiii.  10;  Hos. 
iv.  3).  I  add  to  this,  that  it  is  not  single  wicked 
individuals  who  are  designated  as  the  authors  of 
the  adversity  of  all  their  fellow-citizens,  but  that 
the  "  inhabitants  of  the  land,"  the  men  generally 
(as  in  fact  in  xi.  9  the  whole  population  is  ac- 
cused) are  considered  guilty  of  the  destruction 
of  innocent  irrational  creatures.  2.  That  by  the 
sentence  for  they  say,  etc.,  their  unbelieving 
scorn  of  the  divine  word  proclaimed  by  the  pro- 
phet is  especially  represented  as  the  cause  of  this 
curse  which  has  come  upon  the  whole  land. 
When  in  ver.  1  it  is  said  "  the  way  of  the  un- 
godly is  prosperous  ;  all  they  live  in  peace  who 
practise  knavery,"  this  is  to  be  understood  rela- 
tively. In  the  midst  of  the  national  calamity  it 
is  comparatively  still  well  with  them. — We 
shall  not  see.     The  subject  must  be  the  pro- 


phet. TVyn'A  is  the  last,  extreme  end,  the  final 
fate  (comp  Isai.  xlvi.  10).  When  they  say  that 
the  prophet  will  not  see  their  extremity,  their 
final  fate,  they  mean  that  they  will  survive  him, 
that  he  will  perish  before  them.  Comp.  on  the 
subject  V.  13.  [Henderson: — "I  take  this  to  be 
impersonal:  No  one  shall  see  our  end;  that  is,  it 
shall  not  be  realized,  we  shall  not  be  destroyed. 
The  worldly  Jews  flattered  themselves  that  they 
might  securely  pursue  their  ungodly  course,  dis- 
believing all  the  predictions  of  calamity  uttered 
by  the  prophet." — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  6  and  6.  If  thou  hast  run  with  the 
footmen  .  .  w^hen  they  speak  good  to  thee. 
To  the  question  of  the  prophet  (vers.  1,  2)  the 
Lord  makes  no  other  answer  than  this:  the 
power  of  the  ungodly,  of  which  thou  complainest, 
is  not  the  worst.  Still  worse  is  threatening 
thee,  the  enmity  of  the  members  of  thine  own  fa- 
mily. Here  is  evidently  the  point  of  the  climax 
begun  in  xi.  9,  the  conspiracy  of  his  associates 
in  the  nation,  the  town  and  the  family.  The  last 
is  the  most  deplorable. — In  a  land,  etc.  Instead 
of  wast  secure,  nB'13,  Hitziq  would  read  n'lljl 
fleeing.  The  expression  would  certainly  be  more 
correct.  But  the  structure  of  the  second  member 
is  not  like  that  of  the  first.  Here  it  is  not  ad- 
mitted that  the  prophet  has  hitherto  had  an  evil 
experience.  The  Lord  says,  thy  condition  hither- 
to has  been  comparatively  secure,  as  of  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  peaceful  country.  The  attacks  previ- 
ously made  left  thee  in  a  condition  of  security 
compared  with  what  is  before  thee.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  here  there  is  a  climax,  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence  being  stronger  than  the  first. 
— Pride  of  Jordan,  C-'n  pxj3)  Hitzig,  Mbiek, 
Gr.^f  understand  by  this  the  bank  of  the  Jordan 
overgrown  with  trees  and  tall  reeds  (comp.  Rau- 
siER,  Pal'dst.  IV.  Aufi.  S.  68),  which  according  to 
Jer.  xlix.  19;  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3  serves  for  tlie 
residence  of  lions  (comp.  Koiilek,  Sacli.  II.  S. 
109).  Since  nothing  is  known  of  inundations  of 
the  Jordan  as  particularly  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous, this  explanation  may  be  correct,  though 
the  expression  in  itself  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  11) 
might  certainly  be  used  of  inundations.  In  ver. 
6  we  perceive  the  traces  of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the 
one  hand  behaviour  intended  to  awaken  confi- 
dence, on  the  .other  1J3,  treachery  which  mani- 
fests  itself  in  this,  that  behind  the  back  of  him 
who  is  threatened  (•■]'''?n5i  designates  absence, 
removal  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  be  out  of  hear- 
ing of  a  call)  they  loudly  cry  and  agitate  against 
Mm. — On  the  subject  matter  comp.  Matth.  x.  36; 
xiii.  57. 
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6.   The  conspiracy  of  Israel  punished  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  neighbors  against  them, 

XII.   7-13. 

7  I  have  forsaken  my  house,  repudiated  my  heritage ; 

I  have  given  the  desire  of  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

8  My  heritage  is  become  to  me  as  a  lion  in  the  forest ; 
It  has  roared  against'  me,  therefore  have  I  hated  it. 

9  Is  my  heritage  to  me  a  parti-colored  bird  T  Birds  round  about  it  ? 
Go,  assemble  ye  all  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

Fetch'  them  to  devour. 

10  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vineyard. 

They  have  trodden  under  foot  my  ground  property. 

Have  made  the  ground  property  of  my  desire  a  barren  waste. 

11  They*  have  made  it  a  desert,  it  mourneth  towards  me  as  a  desert. 
Desolated  was  the  whole  land,  for  there  was  no  one  who  took  it  to  heart. 

12  On  all  the  heights  in  the  desert  are  come  spoilers : 

For  Jehovah  has  a  sword,  which  devours  from  land's-end  to  land's-end. 
There  is  no  flesh  that  can  find  means  to  escape. 

13  They  have  sown  wheat  and  reaped  thorns ; 

They  have  tormented  themselves  and  will  profit  nothing : 
So  then — ye  shall  be  ashamed  of  your  revenue' 
Before  the  fierceness  of  Jehovah's  wrath. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8.— The  oxpresBion  Sip3  [HJ  is  found  also  in  Ps.  xlvi.  7.    Comp.  rems.  on  x.  13. 

raveZ's^^i-TSe'bT-rR.T.r"'^''^''''''^ '''''''■   ^'o™  f"""^™"?  ""' ^XX. :  a  rapacious  beast,  a  hyena ;  B«™bt.   th. 

3  Ver.  9.— On  VjlH  as  an  imperative  form  oomp.  Olsh.  J  2586,  S.  668. 

«  Ver.  ll.-The  subject  of  m0  is  formally  undetermined  (_  they,  comp.  Naeoeisb.  Or.,  J 101,  2)  but  from  the  conncc 
tion  it  Is  the  previously  mentioned  enemies.    Observe  the  play  upon  words  n^j;;,  naaE/,  HDOty,  nStJJ,   DF     The 

T  T  T  T  :  T"   ;  '        't  -T  t" 

last  is  used  with  reference  to  riDfe^,  while  HDnty^  PiatJ/  corresponds  to  aV"?;?  Dk>  xS. 

»  Ver.  13,-It  is  not  necessa^y'to  read  Qn'raana  Ifter  the  LXX.    The  cha'nge'of  pe'rson  need  not  offend  (comp. 
NAiaELSB.  (Jr.,  g  101,  Anm.)  nor  the  emphatic  Vau  before  the  imperative  (comp.  rems.  on  ii.  19). 

forsaken.  But  in  the  course  of  the  speech  it 
certainly  becomes  evident  that  Jehovah  is  the 
forsaker  and  Israel  the  forsaken  and  abandoned 
house  (ver.  9  sqq.).  Zwinoli  andBcoENHAGEN 
regard  vers.  7  and  8  as  the  words  of  the  prophet 
The  former  considers  that  Jehovah  begins  to 
speak  at  "  Go."  I  am  of  opinion,  as  already  re- 
marked, that  the  words  are  to  be  understood  as 
having  a  double  reference.  The  prophet  declares 
that  he  has  forsaken  his  father's  house  in  Ana- 
thoth,  that  he  has  abandoned  his  heritage,  his 
beloved,  to  the  hands  of  those,  who  from  enmity 
owards  Its  possessors  would  abuse  it.  Yea,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  hate  and  shun  his  heritage, 
smoe  It  has  become  hostile  to  him,  and  no  lonler 
affords  him  any  security.  He,  whose  life  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  seeking,  was  most 
threatened  in  the  very  house,  which  he  was  in- 
habiting with  them.  He  therefore  says  that  his 
heritage  has  become  to  him  as  a  lion,  which  one 
meets  in  the  forest;  and  that  he  does  not  fear 
the  hon  without  reason,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
It  has  roared  against  him,  in  which  is  an  evi- 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

As  the  undertakings  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  prophet  were  virtually  against  the  Lord  also, 
80  the  prophet's  action  is  a  symbol  of  the  judg- 
ment which  the  Lord  will  inflict  in  larger  and 
severer  measure.  Therefore  what  is  said  in  vers. 
7  and  8  of  abandoning  house  and  heritage  ap- 
plies at  the  same  time  to  the  prophet  who  leaves 
his  paternal  house  in  Anathoth,  and  to  the  Lord 
who  forsakes  Israel.  The  positive  punishment, 
however,  which  will  consist  in  the  combination 
of  m.any  enemies  against  Israel  (vers.  9-11)  cor- 
responds exactly  to  that  triple  combination 
against  the  Lord  and  His  prophet,  spoken  of  in 
xi.  9 — xii.  6. 

Vers.  7  and  8.  I  have  forsaken  my  house 
have  I  hated  it.  After  what,  according 
to  ver.  6,  his  house  has  inflicted  upon  him,  noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  he  should  leave  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course,  to  regard  the 
prophet  himself  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  have 
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dent  allusion  to  "  with  a  loud  cry  have  pursued 
thee,"  ver.  6.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  the  com- 
mentators recognize,  these  words  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  Jehovah.  The  point  of  connection 
is  this,  that  the  inimical  relation  of  the  prophet 
and  his  house  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  enmity 
which  Israel,  as  an  entire  nation,  cherish  towards 
the  Lord  their  God.  Hence  it  results,  that  the 
perfects  in  this  entire  passage  are  not  altogether 
prophetic  perfects.  For  they  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  is  obliged  to  speak  of  that 
which  has  occurred  between  himself  and  his 
house  as  of  past  facts.  He  cannot,  ex.gr.,  speak 
otherwise  in  vers.  7  and  8,  than  I  hane  forsaken, 
repudiated,  given,  hated.  But  since  this,  at  the 
same  time,  refers  to  Jehovah,  these  in  so  far  still 
future  facts  are  expressed  by  prseterites,  which 
yields  the  meaning  that  the  action  of  the  prophet 
as  emblematical  includes  the  action  of  Jehovah. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  accordance  with  the  main 
fact  in  vers.  7  and  8,  the  whole  discourse  is  pre- 
sented as  in  past  time.  In  so  far  as  the  words 
of  ver.  7  refer  to  Jehovah,  we  may  apply  my 
house  to  the  temple  (oomp.  vii.  2-10,  etc.),  and 
my  heritage  to  the  people  of  Israel  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  9),  while  the  desire  of  my  soul 
(nnT,  dTT.  /ley.,  comp.  xi.  15;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2)  re- 
fers to  the  whole. 

Ver.  9.  Is  my  heritage  ...  to  devour. — 
That  B'J?  is  a  bird  of  prey,  or  collectively, 
birds  of  prey,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Gen. 
XV.  11;  Isa.  xviii.  6;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4;  Johxxviii. 
7.  This  meaning  is  therefore  assured  for  this 
passage  and  Isa.  xlvi.  11. — JJIOS,  according  to 
y2y,  D';i>2X,  Judges  v.  30  (comp.  Aram.  JT^S  ^»- 
gere)  can  signify  only  the  colored,  variegated,  as, 
from  Jerome  and  the  Syriac  downwards,  most  of 


the  commentatorstranslateit:  this  parti-colored 
bird,  which  appears  in  their  midst,  is  attacked 
by  the  other  birds.  Comp.  the  vouchers  in  Hitziq 

— '7  *o  niB,  is  not  equivalent  to  in  relation  to  me, 
but  merely  expresses  interest  (Dat.  ethicus). 
Whether  the  H  in  the  second  D'J^n  is  an  article 
or  interrogative  is  doubtful.  Grammatically  the 
latter  is  preferable,  but  the  former  accords  best 
with  the  sense.  Olshausen,  §  100,  1,  maintains 
that  it  is  grammatically  admissible  Taken  as  a 
question,  it  expresses  astonishment  (comp.  vii. 
y). — Go  is  affirmative  and  confirmatory:  yea, 
not  only  the  birds,  all  birds  [i.  e.,  all  nations) 
shall  fall  upon  the  heritage  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  10.  Many  pastors  ...  a  barren  waste. 
The  same  matter  in  a  new  form.  Comp.  vi.  3; 
Mic.  V.  4,  5.  — The  ground  property  of  my 
desire,  comp.  iii.  19. 

Vers.  11  and  12.  They  have  made  it  a 
desert  .  .  .  find  means  to  escape.  Not  only 
the  inhabited  country,  but  the  plains  which 
serve  for  pasturage  with  their  hills  (comp.  iii.  2, 
21 ;  xiv.  6),  are  laid  waste,  so  that  the  devouring 
sword  has  swept  through  the  whole  land  from 
one  end  to  the  other  (comp.  vi.  25;  xxv.  29,  xlvi. 
10,  14). 

Ver.  13.  They  have  sown  wheat  .  .  .  Je- 
hovah's wrath.  Total  result; — No  harvest, 
labor  is  vain, — weakness,  shame.  The  thought 
is  not,  what  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  reap, 
but  what  a  man  soweth  he  shall  not  reap,  the 
harvest  shall  fail,  all  the  labor  expended  shall 
be  lost.  Of  course  it  is  a  material  harvest  alone 
which  is  spoken  of,  comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  30  sqq.  ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  21,  22;  Ixii.  8. — On  tormented  them- 
selves, comp.  X.  19:  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  21. — On 
profit  comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  17. 


7.  Solution  of  all  antitheses  by  the  final  union  of  all  in  the  Lord. 
XII.  14-17. 

14  Thus  saith  Jehovah  against  all  my  neighbors,^  the  wicked, 

Who  attacked  the  inheritance  which  I  gave  to  Israel,  my  people,  to  possess  : 

Behold  I  pluck  them  forth  out  of  their  land, 

And  the  house  of  Judah  I  will  pluck  forth  out  of  their  midst. 

15  And  it  shali  come  to  pass,  after  I  have  plucked  them  out, 
I  will  again  have  compassion  upon  them. 

And  bring  them  back''  every  man  to  his  heritage  and  every  man  to  his  land. 

16  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  learn  the  way  of  my  people. 
To  swear  by  my  name  '  Jehovah  liveth,' 

As  they  have  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal : 
Then  shall  they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people. 

17  But  if  they  hear  not,  I  will  utterly  pluck  up 
And  destroy  such  a  nation,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  14.— '  J3l^,  transition  to  the  first  person,  as  in  xiv.  15.    The  connection  with  the  preceding  strophe  is  unmisUka- 
ble.  Comp.  nSnJ  and  E/rU  with  vhv\'i  and  g^B J,  ver.  7,  sqq. 


s  Ver.  is.loL  0  ym». 


Comp.  NiBSEisB.  Or.,  J  95,  g.,  Anm. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Even  in  these  concluding  words  tiie  funda- 
mental idea  is  evidently  that  of  association.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  nations  against  the  covenant 
people  who  have  conspired  against  their  Lord 
(xi.  9;  xii.  (i)  has  for  its  first  consequence,  that 
the  two  are  associated  in  punishment  (ver.  14). 
But  afterward  when  they  have  made  common 
cause  in  penitence,  and  turning  to  the  Lord,  they 
are  to  be  equally  regarded  in  their  redemption 
and  re-establishment  (ver.  16).  In  this  only  is 
there  dissimilarity,  that  in  the  heathen  nations  a 
possibility  of  disobedience  and  consequent  total 
destruction  is  assumed,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  Israel  (ver.  17). 

Ver.  14.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  pluck 
forth  out  of  their  midst.  The  enemies  who, 
according  to  ver.  9,  combine  against  Israel,  are 
here  seen  to  be  chiefly  their  neighbors;  comp.  2 
Kings  xxiv.  2,  to  which  passage,  however,  I  refer 
not  as  the  occasion,  but  as  the,  at  least,  partial 
fulfilment  of  our  prophecy.  The  Syrians, 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  are  here  mentioned, 
and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7  the  Edomites  also,  as  auxili- 
aries of  the  Chaldees  in  the  work  of  Judah's  de- 
struction.— Judah  and  the  neighboring  nations 
will  meet  the  same  fate,  because  they  have  both 
sinned  against  Jehovah:  Judah  directly,  the 
others  indirectly;  for  wliat  they  did  against  Ju- 
dah, was  agiiinst  Judah's  God. — Out  of  their 
midst  refers  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ju- 
dah, and  at  the  same  time  to  ver.  9. — The  carry- 
ing away  of  .Tudah  involves  their  liberation  from 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbors.  Comp.  besides 
XXV.  16  sqq. 

Vers.  15-17.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
.  .  .  destroy  such  a  nation,  saith  Jehovah. 
Every  nation  shall  be  brought  back  (comp. 
xlvi.  26;  xlviii.  47  ;  xlix.  6,  ,S9),  therefore  also 
Israel.  Consequently  they  are  alike  in  this. — 
The  highest  and  most  glorious  stage  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  this,  that  the  nations  will  be  one  among 
themselves  and  with  .Judah  in  the  true  worship 
of  Jehovah,  which  is  expressed  as  swearing  by 
His  name  alone  (comp.  iv.  2  ;  v.  7 ;  Deut.  vi.  13 ; 
i.  20).  In  this  is,  at  the  same  time,  given  the 
unity  of  God  with  men;  He  in  them,  they  in  Him 
(John  xvii.  21,  23).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  na- 
tions are  to  be  built  ('BJ^  IjIflB)  in  the  midst 
of  my  people.  Before  Israel  was  in  their 
midst  (vers.  7,  9);  now  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.  Israel  is  now  not  merely  the  ideal,  but 
the  real  stock  which  bears  all.  (Comp.  Rom.  xi. 
17  sqq. — Isa.  xlv.  22  sqq. ;  Ivi.  1  sqq.;  Ixv.  and 
Ixvi.). — In  this  only  a.  dissimilarity  between  Is- 
rael and  the  nations  comes  fairly  to  light,  that 
the  possibility  of  resistance  to  the  loving  purpose 
of  God  is  presupposed  of  the  latter,  but  not  of  the 
former  (comp.  xxx.  10,  11).— On  learn  the 
ways,  comp.  x.  2;  ii.  33. 

DOCTRINAL    AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xi.  3.  "The  curse  of  the  Law  excites 
anger,  but  the  curse  of  the  covenant  abashes.  I 
have  seen  an  atheist  tremble  at  the  words  'If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).'     He  remarked  it 


himself,  and  sought  to  excuse  himself  by  saying 
'it  was  moius  tnvoluiitarii.'  But  it  was  the 
words  of  the  covenant.  Thou  shalt  love."  Zinzen- 

DOEF. 

2.  On  xi.  5.  "Hic  TzaiHeviia  latet  etprominis- 
tris  oerbi,  el  pro  eori/m  auditoribus.  Minislri  ezem- 
plo  prophetse  monentur,  ut  similem  in  officio  promli- 
tudinem  et  animi  alacritatem  Deo  prohenl,  quemad- 
modum  eliam  de  Jesaja  legilur,  vi.  8.  Auditor es 
hie  doeenlur,  ut  de  voluntate  Dei  ex  verba  monili 
in  corde  suo  dicant ;  amen,  promti  et  parati  ad  obe- 
dienliam  verbo prsestandam."    Fokster. 

3.  Onxi.  14.  "Intercession  for  all  men  has  good 
reason  for  it  in  the  love  which  is  due  to  one's 
neighbor,  and  it  is  also  commanded,  1  Tim.  ii.  1, 
2,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  offer  it,  a  certain 
order  is  required  so  th.it  it  may  be  heard  (Luke 
xiii.  8,  9;  John  ix.  31)."     Langii  Op.  bibl. 

4.  On  xi.  15.  "It  is  a  snare  to  a  man  to  blas- 
pheme the  holy,  and  after  that  to  seek  vows 
[after  vows  to  make  inquiry]  (Prov.  xx.  24). 
For  that  is  the  manner  of  hypocrites,  to  offer  St. 
Martina  penny  and  then  steal  a  horse;  and 
when  they  have  opposed  God  and  His  word 
to  the  utmost,  to  turn  afterwards  to  sacrifices, 
fasting  and  alms,  and  wish  thus  to  exculpate 
themselves."  Cramer. 

5.  On  xi.  16,  17.  "God  has  appointed  us  to  be 
trees  of  righteousness,  plants  of  the  Lord  for  His 
glory  (Isa.  Ixi.  3).  He,  however,  who  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire  (Matt.  vii.  19)."  Cramer.  ["Every  sin 
against  God  is  a  sin  against  ourselves,  and  so 
it  will  be  found  sooner  or  later."  Henry. — 
S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xi.  18.  "Although  the  human  heart  can- 
not be  fathomed  (Jer.  xvii.  9),  yet  nothing  can 
be  hidden  from  God,  and  He  frequently  reveals 
secret  counsels,  so  that  they  are  known  and 
manifest,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophel 
(Isa.  viii.  10).  Therefore  do  nothing  in  secret, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  remain  hidden,  for  the 
birds  of  heaven  carry  the  voice,  and  the  winged 
repeat  it  (Eccles.  x.  20)."  Cramer. 

7.  On  xi.  20.  "The  first  New  Testament  ven- 
geance was  executed  on  the  cross,  when  an  evil- 
doer who  had  mocked  at  Jesus,  cringed  on  the 
cross,  and  asked  for  a  gracious  remembrance. 
The  Lamb  of  God  could  scarcely  wait  the  time  of 
vengeance:  To-day,  said  He,  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise.  According  to  this  may  the  Jer- 
emiahs of  our  times,  the  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, take  the  measure  of  their  holy  desire  for 
vengeance."  Zinzendoef.  ["It  is  a  comfort, 
when  we  are  wronged  that  we  have  a  God  to 
commit  our  cause  to ;  and  our  duty  to  commit  it 
to  Him,  with  a  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  His  de- 
finite sentence;  to  subscribe  and  not  prescribe  to 
Him."   Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xi.  20.  "A  teacher  is  advised  to  say 
this  if  he  can,  '  I  have  ceased  to  concern  myself 
about  myself.'     Dr.  Luther  says, 

Once  I  grasped  too  mapy  things  :— 

None  staid;  they  all  had  wings : 

But  since  I've  weary  grown. 

And  all  away  have  thrown, 

Not  one  from  me  has  flown. 

And  do  you  ask,  how  can  it  be  thus  ?— 

Because  I've  cost  my  all  on  Josus. 

Messengers  and  servants,  who  oonoern  them- 
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selves  about  their  own  injuries  must  have  bad 
masters."  Zinzendokj. 

9.  On  xi.  22.  When  the  people  will  not  endure 
the  rod  of  Christ's  mouth,  with  which  He  smites 
the  earth  (Isai.  xi.  4),  item  His  rods  Beauty  and 
Bands  (Zech.  xi.  7),  God  sends  one  with  the  sword 
to  preach,  which  is  followed  by  the  red  spioe,  and 
then  we  see  what  the  smooth  preachers  have  ef- 
fected (Isai.  XXX.  10)."  Ckambb. 

10.  On  xii.  1.  "  But  can  we  conceive  anything 
more  humane  and  gracious  than  our  dear  Lord  ? 
We  know  beforehand  that  we  are  wrong ;  we  do 
not  doubt  that  He  does  all  well,  but  it  yet  op- 
presses us.  We  should  like  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  Where  shall  we  find  one  with  whom 
we  could  do  this?  The  fly  on  the  wall,  the  do- 
mestic, the  child,  that  comes  in  our  way  ?  As- 
suredly not!  Straight  to  our  Lord,  the  eternal 
and  living  God,  with  all  our  ill-humor,  doubt, 
care,  scruples !      Pour  out  your  heart  before  Him 

(Ps.  Ixii.  8)."    ZiNZENDORF. 

11.  On  xii.  1-3.  "It  is  a  common  grievance, 
to  live  and  experience  that  the  ungodly  are 
prosperous  and  the  godly  are  unfortunate  (Ps. 
xxxviii.  20;  Ixxiii.  12;  Job  xxi.  7;  xxxi.  2), 
against  which  David  wrote  the  xxxvii.  Ps.  Have 
recourse  to  the  testimony  that  there  is  another 
life,  when  the  tables  will  be  turned  and  the  evil 
will  be  recompensed  with  evil  and  the  good  with 
good  (Isai.  Ixv.  13)."  Cramer. 

12.  On  xii.  3.  "The  prosperity  of  the  ungodly 
should  exhort  them  to  repentance  by  the  long- 
suflfering  of  God  (Rom.  ii.  4).  But  when  even 
this  does  not  avail,  there  are  still  people  of  this 
world,  who  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  who 
fill  only  their  belly  (Ps.  xvii.  14)  and  carry 
nothing  away.  What  profit  then  is  there  to  them 
even  if  they  had  the  whole  world,  and  suffer  in- 
jury to  the'ir  souls  (Matth.  xvi.  26.  The  rich 
man  in  Luke  xvi.  23)."  Cramer. 

13.  On  xii.  4.  "It  is  strange  that  even  in  the 
people  of  God  the  Epicurean  opinion  has  found 
acceptance,  that  God  sits  idly  in  the  heavens, 
caring  nothing  about  what  goes  on  below,  doing 
neither  that  which  is  good  nor  that  which  is 
evil,  (Zeph.  i.  12),  seeing  not  what  men  do  (Ezek. 
viii.  10,  ix.  9),  and  that  future  things  are 
altogetheir  hidden  both  from  him  and  his  prophet. 
So  powerful  is  the  devil  among  the  children  of 
unbelief."  Cramer. 

14.  On  xii.  4.  ''Tales  hodie  sunt  Epicuride  c/rege 
poTci,  guibus  sstp6  est  in  ore,  the  devil  is  not  so 
black,  hell  is  not  so  hot,  as  the  parson  in  the  pul- 
pit makes  out.  Sed  his  hisioria  diviiis  epulonis 
oeoinenda  (Luke  xvi).  Nam  ibi — Christ  puts  forth 
his  hand  into  hell-fire,  snatches  »  brand  out 
therefrom,  and  holds  it  in  the  face  of  all  Epi- 
cureans, as  though  He  would  say.  Smell,  smell, 
how  hot  hell-fire  is."  Fokster. 

15.  On  xii.  5.  "  I  have  heard  that  an  able 
preacher,  when  h«  had  to  deliver  a  trial  sermon 
for  the  position  of  court-preacher,  took  this  text. 
The  exposition  is  plain.  No  servant  of  the  Lord 
should  long  for  more  respectable,  rich,  discreet, 
sociable  hearers.  Let  every  one  approve  him- 
self thoroughly  in  all  changes,  and  be  sure  of 
his  cause  and  lean  not  to  his  own  understanding." 

ZiNZENDORP. 

16.  On  xii.  6.  "  Many  must  add  to  this,  wife, 
«hild,  colleague,  domestics,  and  whatever  more 


the  Saviour  mentions,  which  may  be  against  a 
man.  One  is  often  offered  by  his  mother  to  tha 
dear  God  (i.  e.  dedicated  to  the  pastoral  oiEce) 
but  in  an  altogether  different  sense  ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  walks  as  becomes  him,  according 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  those  are  his  bitterest 
enemies,  who  hoped  that  he  might  comfort  them 
in  all  their  travail,  and  who  not  only  do  not  gain 
anything  from  his  labors  as  a  witness,  but  muat 
bear  the  shame  and  ridicule,  that  their  son, 
brother,  cousin,  husband,  father,  friend,  etc.  will 
yet  render  them  all  unfortunate."  Zinzendore. 

17.  On  xii.  7,  sqq.  "They  are  sweet  words 
and  beautiful  names  with  which  the  Lord  bap- 
tizes and  names  His  city,  and  it  is  so  hard  for  it 
to  be  punished  by  God  for  its  sins  that  we  are 
long  in  learning  to  consider  our  own  account." 
(Rom.  xi.  21).  Cramer. 

18.  On  xii.  7,  sqq.  "The  heart  of  a  believer 
is  God's  most  cherished  abode,  but  if  man  cor- 
rupt it  with  wilful  sin,  God  must  forsake  this 
house."  (Isai.  lix.  2).  Starke. 

19.  On  xii.  10,  sqq.  "A  servant  of  the  Lord 
who  should  follow  on  twelve  hirelings  or  wolves 
may  depend  on  this,  that  he  will  find  nothing  else 
than  a  house,  a  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  but  a  de- 
secrated house,  an  uprooted  vineyard,  in  whioli 
many  preparations  are  needed  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed to  his  regular  work."  Zinzendore. 

20.  On  xii.  14,  sqq.  "  The  Christian  church 
has  a  triple  consolation.  1.  That  its  enemies  will 
be  punished;  2.  That  God  again  has  mercy  on 
it ;  3.  That  it  also  converts  a  part  of  its  enemies 
and  gathers  them  into  its  little  flock  of  believers." 
Cramer. 

21.  On  xii.  16.  "Some  time  since  I  found  in  the 
so-called  Herrnhut  lot-book  for  the  year  1737  the 
words  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  lix.  17:  Thy  de- 
stroyer and  they  that  made  thee  waste  shall  go 
forth  of  thee!  Under  them  were  these  two. 
lines,  'let  them  rather  remain  and  attach  them  to 
us.'  This  is  what  Jeremiah  says  ;  they  may  yet 
come  out  right. — Paul  has  confirmed  it  by  his. 
example.  Within  three  days  he  was  a  persecut  or, 
a  false  teacher,  a  poor  sinner,  a  justified  sinner, 
a  witness,  an  apostle.  With  joy  would  I  bestow 
the  same  happiness  on  every  one  of  those,  whom. 
I  at  this  moment  cannot  regard  otherwise  than 
as  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  Zinzen- 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xi.  1-10  there  is  extant  a  homily  of  Origen 
(the  gthiuLommatzsch's  ed.)  likewise  on  xi.  18- 
xii.  9  (the  10th)  and  on  xii.  11-xiii.  1  (the  11th.) 

2.  Fokster  remarks  that  xi.  19,  20  accords 
with  Matth.  xxii.  16  sqq.  (XXIII.  Sunday  after 
Tr.)  and  that  the  persecution  of  Jeremiah  cor- 
responds to  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  Like- 
wise that  xii.  2  bears  relation  to  Luke  xvi.  19' 
sqq.  (I.  Sund.  after  Trin.)  and  xii.  7  to  Acts  vi. 
8  sqq.  (St.  Stephen's  day,  Sunday  after  Christ- 
mas), and  to  Luke  xix.  41  sqq.  (X.  after  Trin.) 

3.  On  xi.  16,  17.  The  divine  election  is  never 
intended  to  be  a  license  from  all  discipline.  In- 
deed when  men  break  the  covenant,  the  Lord  in- 
terposes with  punishment,  which  may  proceed  to 
instantaneous  destruction.  Surely  God's  gifts 
and   calling    are    without  repentance.     If   tli« 
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■branches  cut  off  abide  not  in  unbelief  they  shall 
be  graffed  in  ;  for  God  is  able  to  graff  them  in 
again,  Kom.  xi.  23,  29. 

4.  On  xi.  21.  That  which  the  people  of  Ana- 
thoth  say  here  fo  Jeremiah,  the  people  of  this 
world  say  everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  the 
preachers  of  the  truth.  Comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4. 
It  is  important  then  to  preach  the  word,  to  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doc- 
trine (2  Tim.  iv.  2). 

5.  On  xii.  5.  It  is  not  becoming  that  we  pre- 


scribe to  God,  to  what  extent  He  shall  lay  bur- 
dens upon  us.  Our  patience  and  steadfastness 
are  as  elastic  and  extensible  as  our  faith  is  firm 
and  rock-like  (Petrine,  Matth.  xvi.  18). 

0.  On  xii.  14-17.  When  mankind  depart  from 
God  they  lose  the  bond  of  unity  and  of  peace. 
They  are  divided  then  into  parties,  which  con- 
tend with  and  exterminate  each  other.  But 
when  these  have  again  united  themselves  with 
the  Lord,  the  unity  of  the  members  is  restored. 
Therefore  there  is  liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity only  in  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Since  the  foregoing  discourse  is  complete  in  itself,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  ch.  xi.-xiii.  form  "a  whole, 
one  prophetic  discourse  "(Geaf,  S.  174).  Chap.  xiii.  on  the  contrary  is  an  independent  portion,  but 
contemporaneous  with  thepreceding.  For  although  the  cleft  in  the  rock  by  the  river  Euphrates  in- 
volves an  obscure  intimation  of  the  place  of  exile,  the  enemies  from  the  North  are  still  spoken  of  indefi- 
nitely (comp.  on  ver.  20).  This  portion  therefore  belongs  to  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim  is  also  indicated  in  what  is  said  of  the  pride  of  the  great,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  King,  ver.  12  sqq. — Oomp.  on  the  despotism  of  Jehoiakim,  Comm.  on  xxii.  13—19. 

As  to  the  purport  of  this  passage — it  is  a  reproof  of  pride.  Comp.  ver.  9,  "I  viill  mar  the  pride  of  Judah 
and  the  pride  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  great ;"  ver.  2,  "bottle,"  and  the  interpretation  given  of  it ;  ver. 
16,  "be  not  proud;"  ver.  17,  "for  your  pride ;"  ver.  18,  "humble  yourselves,  sit  down." — 
The  reproof  is  however  addressed  to  the  people  in  a  threefold  gradation — first  the  pride  of  the  chosen 
people  generally  (ver.  9,  Judah  and  Jerusalem)  is  rebuked  under  the  figure  of  a  destroyed  girdle.  This 
is  then  done  with  respect  to  the  particular  orders  enumerated  in  ver.  13,  which  are  represented  under 
the  figure  of  drunken  pitchers  breaking  each  other;  finally  the  prophet  humbles  the  pride  of  the  high- 
est, the  king  and  the  king's  mother  (ver.  18)  and  the  form  of  the  concrete  mother  of  the  country  gradu- 
ally passes  over  into  the  abstract,  i.  e.,  ideal,  person  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  (Jerusalem,  ver.  27). 
There  are  thus  three  strophes : 

1.  Vers.  1-11,    The  entire  chosen  nation  a  destroyed  girdle. 

2.  Vers.  12-17.    The  particular  orders  broken  pitchers. 

3.  Vers.  18-27.   The  father  and  mother  of  the  country  humbled,  driven  away,  insulted. 

1.   The  entire  chosen  nation  a  destroyed  girdle. 
XIII.  1-11. 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 


Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me,  Go  and  get  [buy]  thee  a  linen  girdle, 
and  put  it  upon  thy  loins  and  put  it  not  in  water.  So  I  got  [bought,  procured]  a 
[the]  girdle  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  put  it  on  my  loins. 
And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  [was  communicated]  unto  me  the  second  time, 
saying :  Take  the  girdle  that  thou  hast  got  [bought,  procured],  which  is  upon  thy 
loins,  and  arise,  go  to  Euphrates  [Phrath]  and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  [cleft]  of  the 
rock.  So  [And]  I  went  and  hid  it  by  Euphrates  [in  Phrath,  or  on  the  Phrath]  as 
the  Lord  [Jehovah  had]  commanded  me.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  days,  that 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Arise,  go  to  Euphrates  [Phrath]  and  take 

7  [fetch]  the  girdle  from  thence,  which  I  commanded  thee  to  hide  there.  Then  I 
went  to  Euphrates  [Phrath]  and  digged,  and  took  the  girdle  from  the  place  where 
I  had  hid  it,  and  behold,  the  girdle  was  marred  [spoiled]  ;  it  was  profitable  [good] 

8  for  nothing.     Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me  savins  • 

9  Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  >     J    s  ■ 
Thus  will  I  spoil  the  pride  of  Judah, 

And  the  pride  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  great. 
10  This  wicked  people,  who  refused  to  hear  my  words, 
Who  walked  in  the  hardness  of  their  heart. 
And  went  after  other  gods  to  serve  them  and  to  worship  them, 
They  shall  even  be  as  this  girdle,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 


CHAP.  XIII.  1-11. 
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11  For  as  a  girdle  lies  around  the  loins  of  a  man, 

So  have  I  laid  around  myself  the  whole  house  of  Israel, 
And  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  they  may  be  to  me  for  a  people, 
For  a  name,  for  praise,  and  for  beauty  ; 
But  they  hearkened  not. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  Go  and  buy  thee  a  girdle  .  . 
on  my  loins.  The  reason  why  the  prophet  was 
to  buy  a  girdle  appears  in  ver.  11.  As  of  all  parts 
of  the  clothing  the  girdle  is  that  which  fits  most 
closely,  so  Israel  of  all  nations  is  the  most  closely 
connected  with  Jehovah.  And  as  a,  beautifully 
ornamented  girdle  serves  to  adorn  a  man  (comp. 
Herzoo,  Real-Bnc,  "V".  S.  407  ;  VII.  717)  so  the 
Lord  thought  to  put  on  Israel  as  an  armament. 
The  prophet  was  to  buy  a  linen  girdle  without 
doubt,  because  the  sacred  garments  of  the  priests 
were  linen  (comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  40;  Heezog,  R.- 
Enc.  VII.  S.  714)  and  because  Israel  was  to  be  a 
holy,  priestly  nation  (Exod.  xix.  6).  Ou  the 
question  why  the  prophet  was  not  to  put  the  gir- 
dle in  water  there  has  been  much  debate. 
Graf's  view  that  the  girdle  was  to  be  preserved 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  water,  and  kept 
new  and  undamaged,  refutes  itself.  For  no  da- 
mage would  be  done  to  a  linen  girdle  by  wash- 
ing, but  it  would  rather  be  renewed.  The  pro- 
hibition to  put  the  girdle  in  water  evidently  pre- 
supposes that  the  prophet  would  have  washed 
the  girdle  when  it  became  dirty.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  done.  It  was  to  remain  dirty.  As  a 
dirty  girdle  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Euphrates. 
Since  now  the  girdle  denotes  the  people,  it  was 
thus  to  be  set  before  their  eyes  what  was  im- 
pending over  them  as  having  become  unclean, 
and  yet  long  borne  by  the  Lord  in  their  filth.  So 
RosENMULLEE  and  Maurer. 

Vers.  3-7.  Take  the  girdle  .  .  .  profitable 
for  nothing.  iTI3  is  in  Jeremiah  always  the 
Euphrates,  xlvi.  2^6,  10;  li.  63,  though  in  ch. 
xlvi.  we  always  find  m3"inj.  Now  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Jeremiah  made  the  long  journey 
to  the  Euphrates  twice  "merely  to  show  that  a 
linen  girdle  is  destroyed  by  lying  a  long  time  in 
the  damp,"  Therefore  mS  is  said  by  some  to 
be  a  water-gap  {y^P.)  near  Jerusalem  (Ewald), 
by  others  an  abbreviation  of  iT13??  (Boohaet, 
Venema,  Hitzig),  by  others  again  the  whole  is 
regarded  as  merely  an  allegorical  narrative 
(Staeddlin,  JVeue  Beitr.  zur  Erl.  d.  bibl.  Proph. 
Gott.,  1791,  S.  129  sqq.,  Graf).  But  I  do  not 
see  why  the  words  m.ay  not  be  regarded  as  his- 
torical truth,  if  only  we  do  not  apply  the  stand- 
ard of  the  paltry  present  to  the  great  past.  Was 
it  too  much  for  a  prophet  to  make  a  long  journey 
in  order  to  set  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
people  their  impending  fate  ?  There  are  indeed 
narratives  of  such  a  kind  as  bear  in  themselves 
the  necessity  of  a  parabolic  interpretation,  ex.  gr. 
when  Jeremiah  in  xxv.  15  sqq.  says  that  he  took 
the  wine  cup  of  fury  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
and  caused  Jerusalem  with  all  the  cities  of  Judah, 
Fharaoh  and  many  other  kings  and  princes  to 


drink  of  it.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  transferring  our 
standard  of  the  suitable,  or  of  the  morally  and 
physically  possible  to  those  times.  I  therefore 
do  not  perceive  why  the  account  in  Hos.  i.  ; 
Ezek.  iv.  5  is  less  real  than  what  we  read  in 
Jer.  xix.  1  sqq. ;  xxvii.  2 ;  Isa.  xx.  3.  And  here 
also  Jeremiah  may  have  really  made  a  double 
journey  to  the  Euphrates  for  the  most  palpable 
warning  of  his  people.  Bat  let  us  not  expect 
that  Jeremiah  will  trouble  himself  to  affirm  in 
many  words  what  great  result  he  accomplished 
by  these  journeys.  He  who  relates  so  simply, 
without  even  an  exclamation,  how  he  was  thrown 
into  the  miry  pit  (ch.  xxxviii.)  might  here  also 
leave  it  to  his  readers  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  facts. 

[Henderson  : — "On  the  authority  of  the  LXX., 
Vulg.  and  other  ancient  versions,  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  by  nit!  here  the  river 
Euphraten  is  to  be  understood.  That  the  name 
is  elsewhere  employed  to  designate  that  river  is 
beyond  dispute.  Not  reckoning  the  present  verse, 
it  occurs  fifteen  times  with  this  application,  but 
except  in  three  instances.  Gen.  ii.  14;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  20  ;  Jer.  li.  63,  it  never  stands  alone,  but 
always  has  "IDJ,  river,  attached  U)  it.  Indeed 
the  same  must  have  taken  place  Gen.  ii.  14  if 
that  word  had  not  been  used  immediately  before 
mD,  so  that  this  passage  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  With  respect  to  Jer.  li.  (j3  also, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  employing  the  quali- 
fying noun,  as  Seraiah  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Babylon  at  the  time  to  which  reference  is  there 
made,  consequently  in  the  closest  contact  with 
the  Euphrates.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  name  should  appear  not  fewer 
than  four  times  in  the  present  verse  without  the 
use  of  the  qualifying  term,  if  that  river  had 
really  been  intended.  This  circumstance  appears 
toihave  struck  the  LXX.,  whose  text,  ver,  7,  ex- 
hibits Tov  EinppdTTiv  irora/iSv.  Ewald,  who  re- 
jects the  Euphrates,  renders  the  word  by  Flms- 
ufer  (bank  of  the  river)  and  thinks  that  it  may 
be  used  of  fresh  or  sweet  water  rivers  generally, 
or  that  it   may  express  the  same  as  the  Arab. 

0^   \,    a  rent  in  the  land  formed  by  water. 

I  prefer  the  solution  proposed  by  Booiiart,  and 
adopted  by  Venema,  Dathe  and  IIitzig,  thatmS 
is  here  only  an  abbreviation  of  H^ilX,  Eplirath, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  name 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  and  most  com- 
monly appears  with  the  paragogic  H— nn'liJN, 
Ephratha.  The  aphseresis  of  the  prosthetic  N 
is  not  without  examples.— The  whole  extent  of 
the  prophetic  journey  therefore  was  only  about 
six  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  There  at 
Bethlehem,  he  was  to  hide  the  girdle  in  a  fissura 
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of  yjOVj,  the  rock,  some  well-known  rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town.  Why  he  was  especially 
sent  to  that  place  it  is  impossible  to  say,  except 
that  it  may  have  been  that  the  use  of  the  term 
Frath  might  lead  the  Jews,  when  the  symbolical 
actions  came  to  be  understood  by  them,  to  think 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  which  they  were  to  be  car- 
ried away  captiye,  as  designated  by  the  same 
name." — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  8-11.  Then  the  word  .  .  .  but  they 
hearkened  not.  Observe  in  vers.  9  and  10 
the  relation  of  this  parable  to  that  which  fol- 
lows, of  the  pitchers.  The  girdle  signifies  the 
entirety  of  the  people,  the  pitchers  the  indivi- 
duals of  all  ranks.  Hence  in  ver.  9,  "  the  pride 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"  and  in  ver.  10,  "  this 
evil  people,"  is  spoken  of,  while  in  ver.  13  all! 


ranks  are  enumerated.  The  meaning  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  girdle  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  i ' 
declared  in  vers.  9  and  10 :  pride  shall  be  brought 
low,  the  chosen  people  shall  become  as  a  girdk', 
which  is  profitable  for  nothing.  And  certainly, 
though  there  was  a  partial  return  from  exile,  yet 
with  the  captivity  in  Babylon  ceased  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  as  an  independent  State  with  com- 
pact national  unity.  Observe  in  ver.  9  the 
doubling  of  the  strong  word  [INJ,  pride,  with 
the  addition  3in,  great.  The  main  thought  of 
the  passage  is  thus  emphasized. — In  the  words, 
for  a  name,  for  a  praise,  etc.,  there  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  Exod.  xxviii.  2,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron  that  they  should 
be  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty." 


2.   The  particular  orders — hrokm  pitchers. 
XIII.  12-17. 

12  Therefore  [And]  thou  shalt  speak  unto  them  this  word  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah  the]  God  of  Israel,  Every  bottle  [vessel,  pitcher]  shall  be  filled  with 
wine ;  and  they  shall  [will]  say  unto  thee,  Do  we  not  certainly  know  that   every 

13  bottle  [pitcher]  shall  be  filled  with  wine?  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  : 

Behold,  I  fill  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land, 

And  the  kings  who  sit  for  David  on  his  throne. 

And  the  priests  and  the  prophets  and  all  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  with  drunkenness, 

14  And  dash  them  one  against  another, 

And  the  fathers  and  sons  together,  saith  Jehovah. 
I  will  not  spare,  nor  have  pity,  nor  be  merciful. 
So  as  not  to  destroy  them. 

15  Hear  ye  and  attend  I     Be  not  high-minded !     For  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

16  Give  to  Jehovah,  your  God,  the  glory, 
Before  he  causes  darkness. 

And  your  feet  stumble  on  mountains  of  twilight. 

And  ye  wait  for  light,  but  he  turneth  it'  into  dark  shadow, 

And  change  if^  into  cloudy  night.      , 

17  But  if  ye  hear  it'  not,  my  soul  will  weep  in  secret  for  your  pride 
And  mine  eyes  shall  weep  sore  and  run  down  with  tears,* 

That  the  flock  of  Jehovah  is  carried  away  captive. 

TEXTUAL  AlTD   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  IB.-riDE'  refers  to  IIX,  which  is  used  as  a  feminine  besides  only  in  Job  xxxvi.  32     Comn  Ewatt.  S  171 .. 

2  Yor.  lO.-Tlie  Clietinbh  D'WI  for  H'©''  is  foolish.  '  '  ^         " 

3  Ver.  lT.-niJ?ntyn  referable  to  ver.  ij.    The  feminine  suffl.^  in  a  neuter  sense.    Comp.  NAEaELSB  Gr    3  60  6  6 

4  Ver.  17.— On  the  construction,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  J  69,  2  a.;  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  xiv.  17  ;  Lam.  i.  16  •  iii  48  '         '       ' 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  thou  shalt  speak  .  . 
shall  be  filled  with  wine.  After  the  declal 
ration,  in  the  words  "they  would  not  hear,"  ver 
11,  that  the  symbolical  action  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, a  new  attempt  is  set  on  foot  by  a  visible 
parable  to  make  an  impression  on  the  people. 
Ihe  first  symbolical  act  was  intended  to  bring 
the  thoughts  of  God  home  to  the  people  in  an 
analytical  way,  the  new  parable  takes  a  syntheti- 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12.  Announcement  of  the  punitive  judg- 
ment under  a  new  figure,  that  of  pitchers  to  be 
filled,  which  is  not  understood  by  the  people, 
.lehovah  explains  the  figure,  vers.  18,  14.  Ad- 
monition of  the  prophet  to  follow  the  warning 
of  Jehovah,  vers.  15-17. 


CHAP.  XIII.  1&-27. 
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eal  form.  The  short  sentence,  "every  bottle 
shall  be  filled  with  wine,"  is  set  at  the  head  of 
an  obscure,  mysterious  problem.  The  people 
express  their  understanding  of  the  sentence  in 
the  most  natural  physical  sense,  but  with  the 
silent  assumption  (we  knew  that  before,  no  one 
need  tell  us  that.  Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  7)  that  this 
interpretation  is  not  satisfactory.  The  Lord 
therefore  develops  His  meaning  more  particu- 
larly in  what  follows. 

Vers.  13  and  14.  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto 
them  .  .  .  destroy  them.  It  should  first  be 
observed  that  in  the  three  parts  of  this  discourse 
(ch.  xiii.)  there  is  a  climax,  in  so  far  as  the  first 
part  (vers.  9,  10)  is  addressed  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  without  distinction  of  the  particular 
orders,  the  second  part  specifies  these  orders 
with  evident  emphasis  on  the  favored  classes, 
the  third  part  applies  to  the  king  and  the  king's 
mother  alone  (ver.  18).  The  prominence  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  second  part  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  purport  of  the  parable.  They 
are  compared  with  earthen  pitchers.  [Hender- 
son: "These  bottles  are  frequently  of  a  large 
size.  On  entering  the  city  of  Tiflis,  in  1821,  the 
author  found  the  market-place  full  of  such  bot- 
tles, consisting  of  the  skins  of  oxen,  calves,  etc., 
distended  with  wine. — It  is  from  this  custom  that 
our  English  word  hogshead  is  derived — that  term 
being  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  ox-hide." — - 
But  HiTZiG  renders  win&-pitchers,  earthen  vessels 
or  pots. — ^S.  R.  A.]  (Comp.  Jer.  xlviji.  12;  Isa. 
XXX.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2).  These  pitchers  are  bel- 
lied, to  a  certain  extent  swollen,  but  internally 
they  are  hollow  and  empty  and  moreover  of 
frangible  material.  They  are  therefore  an  ex- 
cellent emblem  of  that  carnal  aristocratic  pride 
to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  inner  merit. 
That  this  is  the  prophet's  meaning  is  clear  from 
the  emphatically  prefixed  Be  not  high-mind- 
ed (inajn-'jN),  ver.  15,  and  from  pride  (n|J), 
ver.  17. — What  a  suitable  punishment  for  such 
men,  who  are  like  pitchers,  to  be  filled  with  wine 
of  intoxication !     ]'n3!£',  drunkenness, 


nates  the  immediate  subjective  effect  of  the  wine 
of  fury  (comp.  xxv.  15;  Isa.  xxviii.  7;  li.  17; 
Fs.  Ix.  5),  of  which  the  further  objective  effect 
is  collision  and  breaking  to  pieces.  The  Midi- 
auites  (Judges  vii.  22)  and  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  20),  who  exterminated  each  other,  were 
also  seized  by  a  spirit  of  intoxication.  If  not 
in  this  sense,  yet  in  that  of  mutual  hatred,  re- 
ciprocal oppression  and  injury  in  general,  the 
prophet  applies  0  D'HSSJ,  dash  them,  to  the 
Israelites.  But  when  a  kingdom  is  divided 
against  itself  it  cannot  stand,  Mark  iii.  24. — The 
plural  kings  in  ver.  13,  intimates  that  not  merely 
the  then  reigning  king,  but  several,  one  after 
another  (as  the  majority  of  the  kings  contempo- 
rary with  Jeremiah  were  evil-disposed)  were  in- 
cluded in  this  category.  The  addition,  vsrho 
sit  for  David  (comp.  xxii.  4),  sets  forth  that 
very  element  on  which  the  pride  of  these  kings 
especially  rested.     (Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.). 

Vers.  15  and  17.  Hear  ye  and  attend  .  .  . 
carried  avray  captive.  The  prophet  inter- 
poses as  a  mediator  with  an  earnest  admonition 
to  observe  the  divine  warning.  On  high-minded 
comp.  the-  foregoing  remarks. — For  iTehovah 
hath  spoken,  viz.,  every  bottle,  etc.,  ver.  12. — 
Give  glory.  Comp.  Josh.  vii.  19.  It  is  op- 
posed to  be  proud. — Cause  darkness.  Comp. 
Ps.  cv.  28;  cxxxix.  12.  According  to  the  con- 
nection it  is  easiest  to  regard  God  as  the  subject. 
— Stumble,  reference  to  dash  together,  ver. 
14. — Dark  mountains  are  more  than  stones  of 
stumbling.  The  prophet  imagines  them  to  be 
wandering  in  a  mountainous  country  and  in  a 
dark  ravine.  Comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  4. — In  secret 
places.  The  prophet  will  retire  from  the  pub- 
licity, in  which  he  has  hitherto  lived  .and  labored, 
into  solitude,  in  order  that  he  may  give  way  to 
his  sorrow. — Weep  in  contrast  with  drunken- 
ness, ver.  13:  the  prophet's  eyes  will  overflow 
with  tears. — Flock.  Comp.  ver.  20;  Zeoh.  x. 
3.  Even  the  disobedient  people  continue  to  be 
the  Lord's  flock. 


3.   The  father  and  mother  of  the  country  humbled,  driven  away,  insulted. 
XIII.  18-27. 

18  Say  to  the  king  and  the  princes,  sit  down  low,' 

For  fallen  is  your  chief  ornament,"  your  glorious  crown  I 

19  The  cities  of  the  south  are  shut  up,  and  no  man  openeth  them ; 
Judah  is  carried  away'  wholly,  carried  away  completely.* 

20  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  who  are  coming  from  the  north. 
"Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ? 

21  What  wilt  thou  say,  when  he  sets  over  thee  those,^ 

Whom  thou  hast  thyself  drawn*  to  thee  for  friends,  as  chief?' 
Will  not  pangs  seize  thee  as  a  parturient  woman  ?* 

22  And  if  thou  sayest  in  thy  heart,  why  have  these  things  happened  to  me?- 
For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  discovered," 

Thy  heels  abused.'* 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


23  Will  a  Cusliite  change  his  skin,  or  a  leopard  his  spots  ? 

Then  shall  ye  also  be  able  to  do  good,  ye  accustomed  to  evil-doing ! 

24  Therefore  I  will  scatter  them  as  the  stubble," 
That  hasteth  away"  before  the  wind  of  the  desert.  _ 

25  This  is  thy  lot,  thy  measured'^  portion  from  me,  saith  Jehovah, 
Because  thou  didst  forget  me  and  trust  in  falsehood. 

25  Therefore  I  also  have  discovered  thy  skirts  from  before, 

That"  thy  shame  may  be  seen : — 
27  Thy  adulteries  and  ardent  neighings,  the  enormity  of  thy  unchastity — 

On  the  hills  in  the  field  have  I  seen  thy  abominations ! 

"Wo  to  thee,  0  Jerusalem !     Wilt  thou  not  be  cleansed— still  after  how  long ! 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  IS.— On  the  construction  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  \  96,  Anm. 

2  Ver.  18.— DD'DliyXTD.  Thus  punctuated  the  word  is  found  here  only.  On  the  derivation  comp.  Ol3h.  g  197,  e,  5. 
374.  The  meaning  is  :  that  which  is  found  at  the  head  or  on  the  head.  (Comp.  nlVj"lD  Buth  iii.  4,  7,  8, 14).  Blsewhero 
we  find  (occurring  only  in  this  form)  V HIII'X'IO,  Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  IS,  etc.:  and  (erroneously  punctuated) 
Tl'Z'XID,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.— That  which  is  found  on  the  head  is  the  ornament,  which  is  more  particularly  designated  as  the 
crown.    On  the  sing.  masc.  Tl'  comp.  Naeoeisb.  Or.   g  105,  4  6,  3. 

3  Ver.  19.— n'7jn.    Comp.^LBT.  xxv.  21 ;  xxvi.  34 ;  2  Ki.  ix,  37  (Chethibh) :  EwALB,  g  194  a  ;  0L8H.,  \  226  i,  S.  449. 
*  Ver.  19. — □^OwK'  adjective=.D^ty  integsr.     Comp.  Am.  i.  6,  9. 

5  Yer.  21. — Since  there  is  no  nominative  to  Tp3'',  either  mentioned  or  implied,  in  the  connection,  it  must  be  either  the 
ideal-general  subject  (One),  or  Jehovah,  which  in  sense  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  All  the  commentators  recognize  a 
parenthesis  as  beginning  with  j1!<).  But  some  conclude  this  with  DUS  (Oi.4B),  others  with  l' IV  (HiTZiG,  Graf),  others 
with  D''37X  (EiCHHORN,  De  Wette,  Umereit).  It  is  opposed  to  the  first  rendering  that  then  the  sense  of  Tn;3 7  remaim 
indeiinite,  to  the  second,  that  then  the  parenthesis  is  either  superfluous,  if  we  consider  T7jt?=T7X,  or  as  incorrectly  in- 
troduced by  1,  if  T^)}  is  to  be  considered  a.3=adoersum.  te  (Vulg.,  I-IlTZiG).  It  would  then  need  to  be  '3.  I  therefore  agree 
with  those  who  conclude  the  parenthesis  with  D'ShlN.  Then  HXl  is  sentence  of  condition  with  an  adversative  meaning 
(comp.  Naegelsd.  Gr.,  J  109,  4  «)  which  in  its  entirety  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  lp3'.  The  meaning  of  this  verb 
is  that  which  occurs  frequently ;  to  set,  ordain  over  one  (comp.  xv.  3). 

6  Ver.  21. — ^^^=to  accustom,  to  train,  of  beasts  (xxxi.  18  ;  Hos.  x.  11),  of  men  (x.  2).  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  con- 
strued with  7X  for  which  we  here  have  7J),  which  prepositions,  as  frequently  remarked,  are  often  used  as  synonymous  by 

Jeremiah  (comp.  on  x.  2). — The  construction  with  a  double  accusative  is  similar  to  ii.  33,  only  here  it  is  a  double  accusa- 
tive of  person,  since  it  is  not  said ;  thou  teachest  tliem  intimacy,  but  as  intimates,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prolepsis  and 
to  be  included  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  Naegelsb.  Gr.  §  69,  3. 

7  Yer.  21. — li?Kl7,  the  thought  is  the  same  as  in  Lam.  i.  5. 

8  Ver.  21. — ni  7    Jlty X,  mulier  partus ;  elsewhere  m /V  (comp.  vi.  24 ;  xxU.  23  ;  xUx.  24),  HI 7  besides  only  in  2  Ki. 

T  ••  T" 

xix.  3  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  3 ;  Hos.  ix.  11. 

OYer.  22.— 'Ul    iSjJ.    Comp.  Nah.  iii.  5. 

10  Ver.  22. — The  Niph.  ^OOHJ  here  only.    Comp.  xxii.  3.    The  captive  driven  before  the  enemy  is  exposed  both  to  shame 

and  abuse.  [Henderson  :  "  The  reason  wliy  the  heels  are  particularly  mentioned,  seems  to  be  that  the  sandal  was  fastened 
by  a  strap  or  tliong  whicli  came  round  above  the  heid  to  the  instep.  As  the  sandal  was  nt>t  so  easily  removed  as  the  skirt 
was  turned  up,  hence  the  appropriate  selection  of  tho  verb  DOH,  to  tear  off,  or  do  anything  with  violence.     Both  parts  of 

—   T 

tlie  description  literally  apply  to  those  who  were  removed  into  a  state  of  expatriation  by  a  victorious  army." — S.  R.  A.] 

11  Ver.  24.— typ  stubble.    Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14 :  Isa.  xli.  2  ;  xlvii.  14. 

1"  Ver.  24. — ni"17  "l^lj^,  literally  stubble,  which  is  related  to  the  wind  as  going  along,  which  runs  from  the  wind. 
That  IDj^  also  siguilies  discedere,  ahire,  duferri  is  seen  from  passages  like  Ruth  ii.  8 :  2  Chron.  xviii.  23  ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7 ;  Ezek. 
xlviii.  14.    Comp.  "^2^  VO,  Isa.  xxix.  5. 

"  Vor.  25,— I'lo-J-ijn.  In  Job  xi.  0  also  HTD  is  to  be  derived  from  ID,  with  the  meaning  meresMra=mn.  Comp. 
Olsh.,  §  139,  S.  208  ;  Fherst.,  Cone.  S.  616,  s.  v.,  ID.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  render  ^D  hero=Mp;)cr  garment,  with 
reference  to  Ruth  iii.  15(coll.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Isa. Ixv.  6),  [as  HiTZio does,  declaring  that  ID  never  means  laensura.  Henderson: 
"  As  the  noun  is  here  parallel  with  '^1'lJ>"'"  lot,  which  was  specially  employed  in  determining  portions  of  land,  it  seems 
preferable  to  explain  it  of  such  measurements." — S.  R.  A,] 

"  Ver.  20.— Ti^X  is  causal.     Comp.  Josh.  iv.  23  ;  1  Ki.  viii.  33  •,  Zeoh.  i.  15. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

The  discourse  of  tho  prophet  still  rising  higher, 
is  uow  addressed  to  the  king  and  his  mother,  thus 


to  the  heads  of  the  State  (comp.  on  ver.  13).  He 
announces  humbling  of  pride  (ver.  18),  overthrow 
of  power  and  exile  (ver.  19).  Enemies  from  the 
north  (ver.  20),  whose  friendship  was  formerly 
sought,    will  bring  this  about  to   the  extreme 


CHAP.  XIII.  18-27. 
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misery  of  the  subjects  (yer.  21),  as  a  punishment 
for  their  aina  (ver.  22).  And  since  Israel  is  cor- 
rupt to  the  core,  an  amelioration  on  their  part  is 
not  to  be  expected  (ver.  24),  wherefore  the  Lord 
must  also  scatter  them  to  the  winds  (ver.  24),  and 
as  a  just  punishment  of  their  wickedness  (vers. 
25-27  a),  deliver  them  up  to  inconceivable  woe 
(ver.  27  6).  The  address,  which  at  iirst  has 
the  king  and  his  mother  alone  in  view  (vers.  18, 
19),  passes  over  gradually  more  to  the  latter 
(vers.  20-22),  and  at  last  (since  the  king's  mother 
may  easily  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the 
country  and  representative  of  the  mother-coun- 
try) to  the  entirety  of  the  nation  (vers.  23-27), 
the  end  of  the  discourse  thus  returning  to  the 
beginning  (comp.  vers.  9  and  10). 

Vers.  18  and  19.  Say  to  the  king  .  .  . 
carried  a^way  completely.  —  HlOJ  is  the 
queen-mother,  who  had  precedence  in  rank  over 
the  many  chosen  women  of  the  harem.  There- 
fore the  book  of  Kings  (with  two  exceptions)  al- 
ways mentions  with  the  name  of  the  king,  that 
of  his  mother. — Comp.  xxix.  2  ;  1  Kings  xv.  12 ;  2 
Kings X.  13  (2Chron.  xv.  16). — Sit  down.  Here, 
also,  the  prophet  attacks  worldly  pride. — Of 
the  south.  As  the  enemy  comes  from  the  north, 
the  siege  of  the  cities  of  the  south  is  a  sign  that 
the  capital  is  surrounded,  and  that  flight  to  the 
south,  is  no  longer  possible.  [Henderson  fol- 
lowing HiTzio,  more  correctly  refers  this  to  the 
complete  desertion  of  the  cities, — -"the  inhabi- 
tants having  all  been  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity, and  not  so  much  as  one  left  to  open  the 
gates  to  a  traveler." — S.  R.  A]. 

Vers.  20-22.  Lift  up  your  eyes  .  .  .  thy 
heels  abused.  The  circumstance  that  the 
princess  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  and 
that  ver.  20  b  appears  to  refer  to  the  shepherds 
of  the  people  (the  ideal  person  of  the  people  is 
represented  as  wife,  mother,  daughter,  but  never 
as  shepherdess),  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that 
the  prophet  has  made  use  of  the  feminine  forms 
'Xl, 'NK?  (lift  up  and  see),  with  primary  refer- 
ence to  princess :— thou  hast  thyself  dravrn, 
ver.  21,  also  seems  to  favor  this.  For  such  acts 
always  proceeded  especially  from  the  heads  of 
the  people,  and  how  powerful  the  influence  of 
the  princesses  was,  is  shown  in  Maachah,  the 
mother  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  13),  Jezebel  (1  Kings 
xvi.  31  sqq.),  and  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.).  The 
sudden  change  of  number  is  not  unusual.  Comp. 
Naegblsb.  Or.,  g  105,  7.  Anm.  2. — Aa  certainly 
as  the  prophet  means  by  those  coming  from  the 
north  the  same  enemies,  of  which  he  has  already 
spoken  ini.  14,  15;  iv.  6,  etc.,  so  certain  is  it  also, 
tUat  he  does  not  know  definitely  what  northern 
people  were  meant ;  comp.  remarks  on  i.  14. 
Thus  it  is  also  declared  that  this  prophecy  must 
have  been  delivered  before  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  For  from  this  year  (comp.  chap,  xxv.) 
Jeremiah  knows  definitely  that  the  nation  is  the 
Chaldeans. — What  \P7ilt  thou  say,  ver.  21.  It 
having  been  said  of  the  ruling  pair  in  the  pre- 
vious verse,  that  they  are  to  lose  their  flock,  it  is 
here  added  by  way  of  climax,  that  they  will  them- 
selves come  under  the  dominion  of  others,  and 
indeed  of  those  whose  friendship  might  rather 
have  been  expected  from  the  previous  relations 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  towards  them.     This  can- 


not, indeed,  be  said  of  Jehoiakim,  for  although 
he  had  not  engaged  in  direct  hostilities  against 
the  king  of  Babylon  (his  revolt,  2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish,  and  therefore  long  after  this  prophecy), 
he  was  yet  a  creature  of  his  opponent  Pharaoh 
Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34).  But  of  his  pre- 
decessors, from  Ahaz  onward  (comp.  2  Kings 
xvi.  7  sqq.),  most  of  them  had  entered  into  more 
or  less  intimate  relations  with  the  northern  em 
pire,  partly  as  seeking  aid  from  it  (comp.  on  ii. 
18,  86),  partly  as  introducing  among  themselves 
the  forms  of  religion  there  prevailing  (comp. 
Manasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  3  ;  Amon,  lb.  xxi.  20; 
Zeph.  i.  5  coll.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  11  sqq.),  partly  at 
least  like  Hezekiah  in  an  apparently  innoojous, 
but  really  fatal  display  of  courtesy.  If  wii  li  this 
we  take  into  account  the  relations  of  the  Jewish 
kings  to  Assyria,  as  well  as  to  Babylon,  wo  are 
justified,  both  by  the  words  of  this  passage,  which 
speaks  only  generally  of  jIDXD  D'N3,  and  I  lie  in- 
ner unity  of  those  empires  (comp.  the  name  As- 
shur,  transferred  to.  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
monarchy;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29;  Ezr.  vi.  22). 

Vers.  23-27.  Will  the  Cushite  .  .  .  after 
how  long!  There  might  still  be  a  means  of  es- 
cape— Reform.  But  this  is  not  to  be  expected, 
because  evil-doing  has  become  the  people's  se- 
cond nature.  Comp.  v.  3;  vi.  10,  13-15,  27  sqq. ; 
viii.  4-7 ;  ix.  24,  25. — Therefore  I  also.  Ver. 
26.  The  declaration  of  cause  and  consequence 
are  entwined  after  the  manner  of  a  chain  in 
vers.  23-27 ;  ver.  23  cause,  vers.  24,  25  a,  con- 
sequence;  ver.  25  i,  repeated  cause;  ver.  26, 
consequence;  ver.  27  a,  cause  again;  ver.  27 
b,  the  final  consequence.  Yet  since  I  have 
discovered  thy  skirts,  evidently  points  back 
to  ver.  22,  where  the  same  is  said  of  the  enemy, 
there  is  in  the  words.  Therefore  I  also,  not 
merely  the  antithesis  to  thou  didst  forget 
me,  ver.  25,  but  also  the  thought ;  whatever  the 
enemy  does  to  thee  is  done  according  to  my  will; 
I  am  He  who  does  it.  — From  before.  Jeremiah 
quotes  here  only  Nah.  iii.  5,  which  pas.«age  also 
refers  back  to  Isa.  xlvii.  1-3  (comp.  Kuepee,  S. 
136,  Strauss  on  Nahum,  S.  95). — Geaf  strangely 

maintains  that  i;J3"'7.J?  cannot  mean  "  over  thy 
face;"  that  the  expression  never  has  this  mean- 
ing. I  refer  only  to  1  Kings  xviii.  7,  39.  But 
I  also  believe  that  the  meaning  face  is  not  to  be 
insisted  upon,  but  that  D'J3  here  as  frequently 
(comp.  i.  13)  signifies  the  fore-part.  —Still  after 
how  long!  Jeremiah  had  maintained  in  ver. 
23  the  incorrigibility  of  the  people.  From  the 
conclusion  of  ver.  27  it  is  seen,  that  he  under- 
stands this  only  of  the  Israel  of  the  present.  In 
the  future,  though  far  distant,  he  sets  forth  m 
prospect  the  purification  of  the  people,  comp.  iii. 
18  sqq. ;  xii.  14  sqq. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAIi. 

1.  On  xiii.  1-11.  The  Lord  has  put   on  Israel 

as  a  girdle  for  His  own  adornment  and  for  Israel's 
highest  glory.  This  figure  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  precious  which  the  Scripture  employs 
to  represent  the  mystery  of  election.  ElsHwliere 
Israel  is  called  Jehovah's  inheritance  l.»cut^iv. 
20    vii   6),  His  wife  and  His  beloved  bride  (Hos, 
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ii.  16  aqq. ;  Jer.  ii.  2),  his  first-born  son  (Bxod. 
iv.  22),  His  servant  (Isa.  xli.  8),  His  flock  (Jer. 
xiii.  17),  ilia  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  7),  iiis  signet-ring 
(Hagg.  ii.  23.  Vid.  Kohlee,  S.  114).  Like  the 
last  emblem,  the  girdle  also  denotes  the  closest 
intimacy,  indispensable  service,  a  valuable  orna- 
ment. But  great  as  is  the  love  which  the  Lord 
thus  shows  to  Israel  in  calling  them  His  girdle, 
as  great  is  the  severity  with  which  he  declares, 
that  the  honor  tlius  received  will  not  save  them 
from  destruction.  Let  every  particular  Christian 
churcli  mark  this !  However  closely  it  may  be 
attached  to  the  Lord,  this  saves  it  neither  from 
internal  corruption,  nor  from  external  judgment, 
comp.  Luke  iii.  8,  9.  Not  this  or  that  particular 
church,  but  the  whole  church  only  has  the  promise 
of  infallibility  (John  xvi.  13)  invincibility  and 
permanent  existence.   (Matt.  xvi.  18). 

2.  On  xiii.  17.  "This  is  a  good  advice.  In  the 
words  of  a  hymn,  'when  witnesses  have  sown 
God's  word,  they  water  it  with  prayer  and  many 
thousaud  tears.'  In  one  hour  more  grace  is 
drawn  by  weeping  from  God  the  lover  of  life, 
who  allows  Himself  to  be  implored,  and  who 
hearkens  to  the  voice  of  His  servants;  and 
hearts,  which  feel  the  tears  of  their  lover,  are 
thus  brought  nearer  to  their  object  in  aquarter  of 
an  hour,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  three 
sermons  .  .  'Everything  is  born  in  pain.'  .  . 
When  ye  can  do  no  more,  ye  witnesses,  go  and 
weep  and  moisten  your  seed,  then  you  will  come 
again  with  joy  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you." 
ZiNZENDOKF.    Pfcces  el  lacrimse  sunt  arma  ecclesise. 

8.  On  xiii.  18.  "When  the  enemies  are  at  the 
gate,  the  plague  In  the  city  or  the  village,  and 
there  is  no  escape,  and  human  help  there  is  none, 
then  it  is  of  some  use  for  preachers  to  speak  to 
their  princes  out  of  tune;  at  other  times  they 
would  be  regarded  as  insolent.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
God's  witnesses  are  clothed  with  an  authority 
which  no  one  understands,  but  all  feel.  Jeho- 
ram's  visit  to  Elisha  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
capitating him,  and  a  polite  conversation  was 
the  result,  (2  Kings  vi.  30  sqq.)"     Zinzendorf. 

4.  On  xiii.  18.  "A  preacher  is  not  to  take 
court-soup  and  robes  of  grace  and  leave  the 
hare's  head  unstript,  but  put  salt  even  into  He- 
rod's wounds."  PoRSTER  from  a  sermon  of  Ce- 
LICH,  3  Dom.  Ado. 

5.  [On  ver.  23.  "Inveterate  habits  are  justly 
regarded  as  a  second  nature ;  but  being  moral 
in  their  character,  instead  of  extenuating  they 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  them.  Strong,  therefore,  as  is  the  physical 
reference  here  made,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be 
employed  in  support  of  the  physical  impossibility 
of  moral  reformation."  Henderson. — "Learned 
men  in  our  age  do  not  rightly  refer  to  this  pas- 
sage, when  they  seek  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
free-will  in  man ;  for  it  is  not  simply  the  nature 
of  man  which  is  spoken  of  here,  but  the  habit 
that  is  contracted  by  long  practice.  Aristotle, 
a  strong  advocate  of  free  will,  confesses  that  it 
is  not  in  man's  power  to  do  right,  when  he  is  so 


immersed  in  his  vices  as  to  have  lost  a  free 
choice  (7  Lib.  Ethicon)  and  this  also  is  what  ex- 
perience proves.  We  hence  see  that  this  pas- 
sage is  improperly  adduced  to  prove  a  sentiment 
which  is  yet  true  and  fully  confirmed  by  many 
of  Scripture."  Calvin.— S.  R.  A.] 


HOMILETIOAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xiii.  1-11.  "God  has  cast  off  His  first 
people,  the  whole  house  of  Judah  and  the  house 
of  Jerusalem  .  .  God  has  put  on  us  as  a  girdle  in 
their  stead.  For  He  has  not  thrown  away  the 
girdle  and  remained  naked,  but  h.as  woven  Him- 
self another.  This  girdle  is  the  church  from  the 
heathen.  It  should  know  that  as  God  spared  not 
the  former,  much  more  will  He  not  spare  it,  when 
it  sins  and  is  not  worthy  of  God's  loins.  But  he 
who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit  (1  Cor.  yi. 
17)  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  glory  and  domi- 
nion forever.     Amen."     Oeigen,  Horn.  XI.  6. 

2.  On  xiii.  12-17.  Exhortation  to  repentance: 
The  earthen  wine-pitchers  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
1.  What  they  signify  (the  proud  yet  perishable 
world);  2.  What  will  be  their  fate  (vers.  14,  17); 
3.  What  is  the  means  of  escaping  this  fate  (vers. 
15  and  16). 

3.  [On  ver.  17.  "  Pride  the  great  hindrance  to 
the  reception  of  the  word.  Pride  will  not  seek 
1,  the  knowledge  of  God.  Pride  (o)  will  not 
brook  a  rival:  (b)  is  unwilling  to  be  taught,  (c) 
is  unwilling  to  use  the  means  of  knowledge,  (d) 
is  unwilling  to  pray;  2,  the  favor  of  God;  3, 
likeness  to  God  :  4,  communion  with  God."  Pay- 
son  on  Ps.  X.  14. — S.  E.  A.] 

4.  On  xiii.  23  sqq.  The  expression  in  ver. 
23  opens  up  to  us  a  comfortless  perspective.  But 
with  God  nothing  is  impossible  (Matth.  xix.  26). 
The  conclusion  of  ver.  27  shows  us  that  a  puri- 
fication, though  slow  and  successive  is  possible, 
in  that  we  obtain  a  point  of  support  without 
ourselves,  (Archimedes),  and  a  new  principle  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus.  [On  ver.  23.  I.  The  great 
difficulty  of  reforming  vicious  habits,  or  of 
changing  a  bad  course,  arises  1,  from  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  habits  ;  2,  from  the  particular  na- 
ture of  bad  habits ;  3,  the  natural  and  judicial 
consequences  of  the  great  progress  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  bad  course.  II.  This  difliculty  is 
not  desperate,  but  there  Is  some  ground  of  hope 
and  encouragement.  1.  There  is  left  even  in 
the  worst  of  men  a  natural  sense  of  the  evil  and 
unreasonableness  of  sin.  2.  Very  bad  men  when 
they  have  any  thought  of  becoming  better  are 
apt  to  conceive  some  good  hopes  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy.  3.  Who  knows  what  man  thoroughly 
roused  and  startled  may  resolve  and  do  ?  4.  The 
grace  and  assistance  of  God  when  sincerely 
sought  is  never  to  be  despaired  of.  Tillotson. — 
S.  R.  A.] 

5.  [Jer.  Taylor  uses  ver.  26  as  the  text  of  a 
sermon  on  the  Invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance.—S.  R.  A.] 
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THE  FIFTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chaj>.  XIV.— XVII.  18). 

A  fearfulr  drought  give)  the  prophet  oecaaion  to  offer  a  hearty  and  touching  intercession  for  his  people.  Tht, 
twice-repeated  decisive  refusal  of  his  petition,  based  on  the  revolt  of  the'  people  (xiv.  10  coll.  iii.  3) 
compels  him  to  take  into  view  his  own  situation,  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous  in  consequence  of  his 
prophetic  ministry,  and  then  also  to  present  before  the  people  the  sad  prospect,  that  from  the  present 
calamity  which  is  not  spoken  of  after  xiv.  22,  there  is  no  hope  of  escape,  but  that  far  worse,  even  a 
fearful  punitive  judgment  ending  in  captivity,  is  impending. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition  no  data  are  furnished  by  the  mention  of  the  drought  (comp.  rems.  on  xiv.  1). 
That  it  was  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  therefore  before  the  decisive  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  theocracy  and  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  already  urged, 
that  nowhere  in  the  discourse  is  the  enemy  mentioned  as  knoton.  Twice  only  and  in  passages  critically 
suspicious,  are  the  northern  iron  (xv.  12)  and  the  north  country  as  the  place  of  exile  (xvi.  15)  men- 
tioned. On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  traces  that  the  discourse  cannot  have  originated  long  before 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  or  the  discourse  preserved  in  ch.  xxv.  The  prophet,  when  he  delivered 
this  discourse,  must  have  been  a  long  time  in  office.  For  the  hatred  against  him  has  become  as  much 
deeper  as  more  general  (xv.  10  sqq. ) :  he  is  mocked,  because  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  is  so  long 
delayed  (xvii.  15):  he  moreover  complains  of  the  endless  duration  of  his  sufferings  (xv.  18),  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  represents  to  the  Lord  that  he  has  obtained  universal  recognition  as  a  prophet  of  Je- 
hovah (xv.  16).  The  command  not  to  tajce  a  wife  (xvi.  2)  further  indicates  that  the  prophet,  who  at 
his  calling  was  only  a  IJ'J  (i.  6,  7)  has  in  the  meantime  reached  a  mature  age.  The  words  "  this 
once"  also  (xvi.  21)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  great  catastrophe  was  very  near.  It  is  also  seen  that 
this  discourse  must  belong  to  the  same  period  as  ch.  xiii.  Comp.  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  dis- 
course. 
The  attempts  to  ascribe  different  parts  of  the  discourse  to  different  periods  (comp.  Geaf,  S.  208,  9)  are 
rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  well-compacted  whole,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ta- 
ble of  contents. 

FIRST  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  TWICE  KEPEATED  INTERCESSION  OP  THE  PKOPHET  CONCEENING  THE  DROUGHT,  A:;D  1X3  TWICE  KE- 

PEATE0  REJECTION. 

XIV.    1— XV.    9. 

1.  The  first  petition,  xiv.   1-9. 
li.   The  first  refusal,  xiv.  10-18. 

3.  The  second  petition,  xiv.  19-22. 

4.  The  second  refusal,  xv.  1-4. 

5.  Further  portrayal  of  the  sad  fate  which  is  impending  over  the  thus  refected  nation,  xv.  5  U. 

SECOND  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  OONSBQUBNCES  OP  REFUSAL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  PROPHET  AND  INSTRUCTIOK 

CONCERNING  HIS  FURTHER  COURSE. 

XV.  10— XVI.  9. 

w 
,  1.   Complaint  and  petition  of  thcfprophet  on  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  with  respect  to  his 
ownperson,  xv.  10-18. 

2.  Tranquilizing  and  consolatory  answer  of  the  Lord,  xv.  19-21.  i      ■  j 

3.  Instructions  how  the  servant  of  the  Lord  should  conduct  himself  among  the  people  on  whom  the  'uag- 

ment  has  fallen,  xvi.  1-9. 

THIRD  MAIN  DIVISION. 

KEASOm  or  THE  REJECTION  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  CAPIIVITT. 

XVI.  10— XVII.  4. 

1.  Idolatry  is  the  mme  of  the  removal  into  exile,  %vi.  70-15. 

2.  More  particular  description  of  the  removal  announced  in  xvi.  13,  xvi.  16-18.     .  .   .„  ^, 

3.  Refutation  of  the  objection  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  had  committed  no  sin  by  their  idolatry,  x^.  i^v  i'- 

4.  Refutation  of  the  objection  (-^Yi.  10)  that  the  people  generally  had  not  served  idols,  xvii.  1-4. 
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CONCLUSION. 
XTII.  5-18. 

1.  Retrospective  glance  at  the  deep  roots  of  the  corruption,  xvii.  5-13. 

2.  Petition  of  the  prophet  for  the  safety  of  his  person  and  the  honor  of  his  official  ministrations,  iTii. 

14-18. 


FIRST  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  TWICE  REPEATED  INTEECESSION  OF  THE  PROPHET  CONCERNING  THE  DROUGHT,  AND  ITS  TWICE  RE- 
PEATED REJECTION.     (XIV.    1 XV.   9.) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.   The  first  petition. 

XIV.  1-9. 

1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  the  drought' : 

2  Judah  mourns  and  her  gates  are  in  trouble, 
Covered  by  mourning^  even  to  the  earth ; 
And  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  goes  up. 

3  And  their  mighty  ones  have  sent  their  mean  ones'  for  water. 
They  came  to  the  cisterns,  found  no  water ; 

Returned  with  their  vessels  empty. 

Ashamed  and  confounded  are  they  and  cover  their  heads. 

4  On  account  of  the  ground,  which  is  dismayed,  because  there  was  no  rain  in  the  land, 
The  husbandmen  are  ashamed  and  cover  their  heads. 

5  For  the  hind  also  in  the  field  has  brought  forth 
And — forsaken,*  for  there  is  no  green  thing  there. 

6  And  the  wild  asses  stand  on  the  high  places, 
They  gasp  for  air  like  the  jackals. 

Their  eyes  have  failed,  for  there  is  no  herb  there. 

7  Though  our  sins  testify  against  us,  O  Jehovah, 
Act"  for  thine  own  name's  sake  ; 

For  many  are  our  apostasies,  against  thee  have  we  sinned. 

8  O  thou  Hope  of  Israel,  his  deliverer  in  distress ; 
Why  wilt  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land, 

Or  as  a  traveller  who  pitches  (his  tent)  for  the  night? 

9  Why  wilt  thou  be  as  a  man  taken  by  surprise,^ 
As  a  warrior  who  can  give  no  help  ? 

Yet  thou  art  in  our  midst,  O  Jehovah  ! 
And  we  bear  thy  name ;  forsake  us  not !' 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— nn;f3n  may  be  the  plural  of  Dilf^  Jer,  xvii.  8,  wliicli  undoubtedly  signifies  drought,  in  case  HISS  Ps. 

ii.  10 ;  X.  1  is  to  bo  otheriviso  rendered.    Comp.  n'ljTiy^  from  nlntyi'-      The  plural   does  not  necessarily  imply  many 

things,  as  GKiP  supposes.    In  Hebrew  all  things  which  have  extension  in  time  or  space  (comp.  DOK'n,    D'SlHSi  ^■ 

Naf.gelsd.  Gr.,  J  61,  2,«)  may  be  in  the  plural.  The  word  means  a  drought,  which  extends  through  a  plurality  of  moments 
(perhaps  also  of  points^f  space),  i  HiTziQ  :  The  plural  stands  here  ad  designandum  diutumam  ccmiinuatumiem  siccitatis,  Ch. 
B.  MiOH.— S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ter.  2.— ^T  IITp  Const,  pricgnans.    Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  gll2,  7. 

'  Ver.  3.— The  form  11J?X  is  found  here  only,  and  xlviii.  4  in  the  Chethibh,     Elsewhere  T' yj. 
1  Ver.  E.— 3UJ^1,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  J  92,  2,  a  ;  Exod.  vili,  11 ;  Gen.  xli.  43 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  33, 44. 

5  Ver.  7. — On  T\\^)f  comp.  rems.  on  xviii.  23. 

6  Ver.  9.— Dmj  "".  Aey.,  since  Sohultens,  is  by  most  commentators  derived  from  the  Arabic  (dafcima— to  fall  upon, 

surprise).  . 

, .  '  ^''";>,^-^^AnADr '**  literally  ne  deponas,  dejiaas  nos  (comp.  Num.  xix.  9).  From  this  are  developed  tho  meanines  r«- 
hnquere  (Gen.  xlu.  33)  and  deserere. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

A  fearful  drought  prevails  iu  the  land.     Pro- 
ceeding from  the  whole  to  the  particulars,  from 


the  higher  to  the  lower,  the  prophet  shows  how 
the  whole  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourns  (ver. 
2),  how  the  rulers  of  the  people  send  out  their 
suhjecta  in  vain  for  water  (ver.  3),  how  the  hus- 
bandmen also  in  like  distress  stand  in  like  con- 
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sternation.  Passing  to  the  beasts  he  describes 
how  the  terrible  thirst  conquers  even  the  mater- 
nal feeling  of  the  hind  (ver.  6)  and  how  the  wild 
asses  seek  the  heights  in  order  to  obtain  some 
mitigation  at  least  from  stronger  currents  of  air 
(ver.  6).  To  this  the  prophet  attaches  a  hearty 
prayer  that  the  Lord  will  not  have  regard  only 
to  the  acknowledged  sins  of  Israel,  but  for  the 
sake  of  His  own  glory  (ver.  7),  will  no  longer  act 
towards  His  people  as  a  stranger,  who  will  not 
help  (ver.  8),  or  as  one  who  has  become  power- 
less and  cannot  help  (ver.  9  a),  but  as  one  who  is 
near,  their  shield  and  Father,  and  who  accord-- 
ingly  will  not  forsake  His  people  (ver.  9  b). 

Ver.  1.  The  ■word  vrhlch  .  .  drought.  Con-  i 
traction  of  two  sentences  into  one,  the  predicate 
of  the  main  sentence  having  been  attracted  by  the 
subordinate  sentence  and  become  its  predicate, 
80  that  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  sentence 
becomes  the  predicate.  Comp.  the  same  con- 
struction xlvi.  1  ;  xlvii.  1 ;  xlix.  34. — Most  com- 
mentators following  the  example  of  Jerome  un- 
I  derstaud  this  of  a  future  drought,  which  they 
believe  to  be  intimated  in  2  Kings  xxv.  3.  The 
connection  is,  however,  opposed  to  deferring  the 
drought  to  the  future,  as  well  as  that  the  his- 
torical accounts  contain  no  data  for  the  determi- 
nation of  any  real  time. 

Vers.  2-4.  Judah  mourns  .  .  .  cover  their 
heads. — Gates  ^  those  assembled  in  the  gates. 
Comp.  Isai.  iii.  26  ;  xiv.  31  ;  Ruth  iii.  11. — In 
dark,  mourning-attire  they  seat  themselves  on 
the  ground.  Isai.  iii.  26;  Jer.  viii.  21;  Ps. 
XXXV.  14. — The  cry  of  Jerusalem  goes  up, 
in  contrast  to  covered  to  the  earth. — They  do 
not  send  their  private  servants,  but  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  interest,  mean,  common  peo- 
ple generally. — nnn,  dismayed,  is  a  relative 
sentence  (comp.  Isai.  li.  1.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  g  80, 
6,  1).  nn,  dismayed,  forms  a  climax  with 
iyi3  ashamed  (comp.  Fuekst,  H.  W.  B.  s.  v.) 
and  can  therefore  be  used  of  impersonal  objects 
like  the  latter.  Comp.  li.  47 ;  Isai.  xxiv.  23 ; 
Joel  i.  10. — The  husbandmen  are  ashamed, 
etc.  Comp.  Joel  i.  11. 

Vers.  5  and  6.  For  the  hind  also  ...  no 
herb  there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  '3 
[with  HiTZiQ  and  Hbndebson. — S.  R.  A.]  in  the 


insecure  sense  of  Tea.  It  is  causal:  vrhatis  said 
of  the  distress  of  the  men  is  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
tress of  the  beasts. — Forsaken.  The  hind  is  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients  for  her  tender  maternal 
affection  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  P.  I.,  L.  III.,  Cap. 
17j  to  which  may  be  added,  that  she  is  said  to 
bring  forth  with  difficulty  (comp.  Ps.  xxix.  9  ; 
Job  xxxix.  1). — Like  the  jackals.  Hitzig  and 
Graf  suppose  that  jackals  cannot  be  meant  here, 
but  that  D^jn  must  stand  for  ['iPI  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxix.  3  ;  xxxii.  2)  =  sea  monsters.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  the  open,  panting  wolf-jaws  (the 
jackal  like  the  wolf  belongs  to  the  canine  spe- 
cies) should  not  serve  for  a  comparison  in  a  case 
like  the  present.  Comp.  ii.  24. — Their  eyes 
have  failed.  Comp.  Job  xi.  20;  Lam.  ii.  11. 
[Henderson: — The  wild  asses  betake  themselves 
to  the  heights  in  order  to  discover  some  supply. 
They  are  very  sharp-sighted,  and  travellers  in 
the  desert  often  avail  themselves  of  their  appear- 
ance, knowing  that  there  must  be  herbage  and 
water  in  the  vicinity. — S.  K.  A.] 

Vers.  7-9.  Though  our  sins  .  .  forsake  us 
not!  —  Act  for  Thy  name's  sake  (comp.  ver. 
21)  i.  e.,  though  we  cannot  ask  that  thou 
shouldest  interpose  actively  for  our  sake,  yet 
do  it  in  behalf  of  Thine  own  glory,  which  is 
pledged  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  election,  part- 
ly for  the  sake  of  Thy  renown  among  other 
nations.  Comp.  Num.  xiv.  13-16 ;  Deut.  v.  28, 
29;  Ezek.  xx.  14;  Ps.  cix.  21.— Pitches  (his 
tent).  HiTZiQ  supposes,  that  the  traveller 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  a  tent.  But  tra- 
veller (n^S)  is  collective,  (comp.  nn")K,  the 
caravans).  These  certainly  take  tents  with  them. 
I  do  not  think  therefore   that  DDJ  is  =  to  de- 

TT 

viate  from  the  way,  to  turn  in  (for  the  night). 
In  this  sense  T'O  is  elsewhere  always  used. 
(Gen.  xix.  2;  Judges  iv.  18;  xv.  19,  etc.)  I  sup- 
ply with  the  elder  commentators  wilN,  his  tent 
(comp.  Gen.  xii.  8). — Yet  thou  art  in  our 
midst  (comp.  x.  21)  i.  e.,  thou  art  constantly  and 
permanently  with  us  (antithetic  to  IJ  ver.  8). — 
■We  bear  thy  name,  we  are  called  the  people 
of  Jehovah.  Comp.  Exod.  v.  3 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10, 
coll.  Jer.  vii.  10. 


e.  The  First  Refusal. 
XIV.  10-18. 

10  Thus  saitli  Jehovah  to  this  people: 

They  loved  so  to  wander,  their  feet  they  restrained  not ; 

Jehovah  moreover  hath  no  pleasure  in  them ; 

Now  he  will  remember  their  guilt  and  visit  their  sin. 

11  Then  said  Jehovah  unto  me : 

Pray  not  on  behalf  of  this  people  for  good. 

12  Though  they  fast,  I  hearken  not  to  their  cry, 

And  though  they  offer  holocausts  and  oblations,  I  have  no  pleasure  m  them: 
But  by  the  sword,  by  hunger  and  pestilence  I  consume  them 
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13  And  I  said : 

Ah,  Lord  Jehovah !     Behold  the  prophets  say  to  them, 

"  Ye  will  not  see  the  sword,  and  famine  will  not  come  to  you, 

For  I  will  give  you  assured  peace  in  this  place." 

14  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me : 

The  prophets  prophesy  falsehood  in  my  name, 

I  have  not  sent  them  nor  commissioned  them, 

Nor  have  I  spoken  to  them ; 

False  vision  and  divination  and  nothingness 

And  the  deceit'  of  their  heart  they  prophesy  to  you. 

15  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  the  prophets, 
Who  prophesy  in  my  name  though  I  have  not  sent  them. 
And  who  say,  There  shall  be  no  sword  or  famine  in  this  land : 
By  the  sword  and  by  famine  shall  these  prophets  perish. 

16  And  the  people  to  whom  they  prophesy 
Shall  lie  cast  out  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
By  reason  of  the  famine  and  the  sword  • 
And  will  have  none  to  bury  them. 

Them,  their  wives,  their  sons  and  their  daughters : 
And  I  pour  out  over  them  their  wickedness. 

17  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them  this  word  : 

Mine  eyes  shall  flow  with  tears  day  and  night  and  cease  not. 

For  the  virgin  daughter  of  my  people^  is  stricken  with  a  grievous  stroke. 

With  a  wound  very  incurable. 

18  If  I  go  forth  into  the  field,  behold !  the  slain  with  the  sword. 
If  I  return  to  the  city,  behold  !  the  tortures'  of  famine  ! 

For  even  prophet  and  priest  go  into  the  country  and  know  nothing. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  14.— The  forms  jvHi  and  niDin bore  only,  everywhere  else  fl'Dirii  riH- 

2  Ver.  17.— 'J?  '3  nbinj-'  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  §  64,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  22. 

3  Ver.  18. — ^Nlbnn,  sufferings,  tormeatB.    Comp.  xvi.  4 ;  Deut.  xxix.  21 ;  Ps.  ciii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  19. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Lord  answers  the  prophet's  petition,  that 
in  the  description  of  the  thirst-stricken  beasts 
he  only  describes  the  conduct  of  the  idolatrous 
people  and  has  thus  himself  shown  the  reason 
why  the  Lord  must  punish  them  (ver.  10). 
Therefore  he  (the  prophet)  may  cease  his  inter- 
cession (ver.  11),  and  the  people  their  ceremo- 
nies, for  their  destruction  by  famine,  sword  and 
pestilence  is  determined  upon  (ver.  12).  There- 
upon the  prophet  ventures  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  the  people  from  another  side.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  prophets  have  sus- 
tained the  people  in  their  errors  by  false  pro- 
mises (ver.  13).  Upon  this  the  Lord  declares 
them  to  be  false  prophets  (ver.  14),  and  pro- 
nounces their  destruction  (ver.  16).  Moreover 
the  same  destruction  is  impending  over  the  people 
who  believe  in  them  (ver.  18),  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  prophet  has  accomplished  nothing 
by  his  intervention.  The  wound  is  incurable 
(ver.  17) ;  everywhere  in  the  country,  as  he 
wanders  hither  and  thither,  the  prophet  meets 
with  death  in  its  most  terrible  forms.  He  learns 
that  neither  prophet  nor  priest  is  any  longer  in 
a  condition  to  propitiate  the  Lord,  or  avert  the 
calamity  from  the  people  (ver.  18). 

Ver.   10.   Thus  saith    Jehovah  .  .  .  theii 


sin.  The  commentators  mistake  the  connection 
of  this  verse  with  the  preceding,  when  they 
overlook,  that  in  |D,  thus,  the  Lord  refers  to  the 
description  of  the  animals  tormented  with  thirst 
(vers.  5  and  6),  and  finds  in  it  a  description  of 
the  passionate,  ungovernable  lust  of  the  people 
for  idolatry,  the  true,  final  cause  of  the  ruin 
now  come  upon  Israel.  As  the  hind,  impelled 
by  her  desire  for  refreshment,  abandons  her 
newly  born  young  in  order  to  seek  for  food,  so 
Israel  forsakes  the  Lord  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
lust  for  idolatry.  As  the  wild-ass  runs  to  the 
high  places,  in  order  there,  with  wide-open  jaws, 
to  drink  in  at  least  a  cooler  breath  of  air,  so 
Israel  pants  for  idols.  We  are  justified  in  this  in- 
terpretation the  rather  as  the  prophet  has  previ- 
ously used  essentially  the  same  emblems  of  idola- 
try. In  ii.  24  he  compared  idolatrous  Israel  with 
the  wild-ass,  who  (there  indeed  in  the  heat  of  sexu- 
al impulse)  gasps  for  breath  (comp.  xiv.  6).  Wan- 
dering {}}}})  is  there  also  censured  in  the  people, 
as  a  symptom  of  their  lust  for  idols,  as  in  those 
who  cannot  restrain  the  foot  (comp.  ii.  25).  In 
ver.  10  a,  then  there  is  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
son, why  He  is  compelled  to  refuse,  as  He  does 
in  ver.  10  b,  the  petition  of  the  prophet  (ver.  7 
sqq.).  This  second  half  of  the  verse  is  more- 
over taken  verbatim  from  Hos.  viii.  13;  ix.  9. 
Vers.  11  and  12.  Then  said  Jehovah  .  . . 
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I  consume  them.  To  this  denial  the  Lord 
adds  by  way  of  climax  as  before  (vii.  16)  a  pro- 
hibition of  further  intercession,  at  the  same 
time  announcing  that  the  people  also  will  accom- 
plish nothing  by  the  ceremonies  of  divine  wor- 
ship, which  train  of  thought  we  found  also  in 
xi.  14  sqq. — For  good.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii. 
11 ;  XXX.  9 ;  Jer.  xxi.  10  ;  xxiv.  5,  6. 

Vers.  13-16.  And  I  said  .  .  .  pour  out  over 
them  their  'wickedness. — Assured  peace 
[lit.,  peace  of  truth].  Comp.  right  seed,  ii. 
21.  So  here  genuine,  lasting,  secure  prosperity. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxix.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  6.  In  general 
comp.  vi.  14 ;  iv.  10. — Divination  (Dp.P.)  is 
used  here  in  a  bad  sense,  as  almost  always, 
comp.  Numb,  xxiii.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  23  ;  Ezek. 
xiii.  6,  23,  etc. — With  the  description,  cast  out 
in  the  streets,  comp.  viii.  2  ;  xvi.  4  ;  xxv.  33. 
— I  -will  pour  out,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  19;  Hos. 
ix.  15. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  And  thou  shalt  say  to 
them  .  .  .  know  nothing.  The  formula  in 
yer.  17  never  introduces  greater  sections.  It 
occurs  verbatim  as  here  only  in  xiii.  12.  Here 
certainly  at  the  beginning  of  a  strophe.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tenor  of  the  words  to 
prevent  their  being  used  wherever  a  definite 
single  word  is  to  be  marked.     Comp.  xxviii.  7. — 


Let  mine  eyes,  etc.  As  before  (viii.  23  ;  xiii. 
17),  the  prophet  here  expresses  the  thought  that 
nothing  but  weeping  is  left  for  him. — Stroke, 
etc.  Comp.  X.  19;  xxx.  12.— For  even  pro- 
phet, etc.  The  prophet  evidently  wishes  to  say, 
that  he  has  looked  about  everywhere,  both  in 
the  country  and  the  city,  but  has  found  only 
symptoms  of  irretrievable  destruction.  This 
moreover  was  not  only  his  conclusion,  for  all 
the  priests  and  prophets  who,  like  him,  had 
gone  into  the  country,  had  also  learned  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  so  that  it 

must  be  said  of  them :  IJ^T  X7,  i.  e.  non  sapiunt 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  22 ;  Job  xxxiv.  2),  they  know 
nothing. — IPIO  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10, 
21  ;  xiii.  31,  as  a  finite  verb,  is  contrasted  in 
these  passages  with  the  Accusative  and  signifies 
at  any  rate  not  simply  to  go  directly  out,  but 
(after  the  manner  of  business-people)  to  go  hither 
and  thither  (^commeare,  k/j-Tropevea^ai.).  Here  then 
1  at  any  rate  we  must  suppose  a  journeying  di- 

1  reoted  to  several  points.     The   7N  is  explained 

I  by  Jerusalem's  being  considered  as  the  central 

point  from  which  they  went  now  this  way  now 

that  way.     The   omission  of  the  article  before 

V1X  is  not  uncommon  (comp.  on  iii.  2.) 


3.   The  Second  Petition. 
Xiy.  19-22. 

19  Hast  thou  utterly  rejected  Judah,  or  has  thy  soul  disgust  at  Zion? 
Why  then  hast  thou  smitten  us  and  there  is  no  cure  for  us  ? 

We  hoped  for  peace  but  there  came  nothing  good  ; — 
For  a  time  of  healing,  and  behold  terror ! 

20  We  acknowledge,  O  Jehovah,  our  wickedness, 

The  guilt  of  our  fathers,  that  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

21  Reject  us  not  for  thy  name's  sake; 
Disgrace  not  the  throne  of  thy  glory ; 

Hold  in  remembrance,  break  not  thy  covenant  with  us. 

22  Are  there  then  among  the  vain  deities  of  the  heathen  rain-dispensers  ? 
Or  will  the  heaven  [itself]  give  rain  ?    ^ 

Art  not  thou  He,  Jehovah,  our  God  ? 

And  our  hope  because  thou  hast  made  all  these  things? 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  is  not  easily  turned  from  his  in- 
tercession. He  here  begins  again  the  second 
time.  He  asks  the  Lord  why  He  has  rejected 
.ludah  and  Zion  (ver.  19).  He  then  adduces 
three  reasons  why  this  cannot  be.  1.  Israel  ac- 
knowledges his  sins  (ver.  20);  2.  Jehovah  must 
help  for  His  own  glory  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
covenant  (ver.  21)  ;  3.  There  is  no  other  dispen- 
ser of  rain  and  of  blessing  than  He  (ver.  22). 

Ver.  19.  Hast  thou  utterly  .  .  .  terror. 
1  nip  refetition  from  viii.  16. 


Vers.  20,  22.  We  acknowledge  .  .  .  made 
all  these  things.  As  in  ver.  7,  so  also  here 
(ver.  20),  the  prophet  supports  his  petition  on 
the  confession  of  sin.  Therefore  he  likewise 
adds,  as  in  ver.  7,  an  appeal  to  the  Lord's  own 
honor.  Hence  he  further  strengthens  his  ap- 
peal by  urging  (a)  that  Zion's  destruction  would 
disgrace  the  throne  of  the  Lord  Himself,  in  so 
far  as  Zion  in  part  is  the  throne  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  part  conceals  Him  in  its  midst  (comp.  on 
xvii  12);  (6)  he  reminds  the  Lord  of  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Israel,  which  is  to  be  kept,  not 
to  be  broken.  Comp.  xi.  1  sqq.  ;  Lev.  xxyi.  11, 
12,  which  passage  seems  to  have  been  m  the 
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prophet's  mind. — From  ver.  22  we  perceive  |  has  made  all  things.  Comp.  Job  v.  10;  xxxviii. 
plainly  the  connection  with  the  first  petition,  25,  26. — For  thou  hast  made  is  the  basis  of 
ver.  1  sqq. — Art  not  thou  He?     Nin  is  never  I  Thou   art  he  ; — our  God,  etc.,  is   therefore  a 

a  simple  copula,  not  even  in  Eccles.  (comp.  i.  17  ;  parenthesis.     Comp.   Naegelsb.  Gr.   |   80,   3 

with  ii.  13).     Here  it  is  demonstrative,  i.  e.  re-  ',  [Henderson:  "  From  the  commencement  of  ver. 
ferring   to   the    previously   mentioned    idea   of  I  19  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  people  are  in- 
rain-dispenser.     Thou  alone  art  He,  who  art  at  j  troduced  as  doing  what  the  prophet  was  forbid- 
the  same  time  our  God  and  the  object  of  our  I  den  to  do  on  their  behalf." — S.  JR.  A.] 
hope.     God  alone  is  the  rain-dispenser,  for  He  i 


CHAPTER  XV. 

4.   The  Second  Refusal. 

XV.  1-4. 


1  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me  : 

If  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me, 

Yet  my  soul  is  not  inclined  towards  this  people  : 

Away  with  them  from  my  presence  !     Out  with  them  ! 

2  And  if  they  say  to  thee :  Out  whither  shall  we  go  ? — 
Then  say  to  them  :  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

He  who  is  for  death  to  death,  he  for  the  sword  to  the  sword, 

And  he  who  is  for  famine  to  famine,  and  he  for  captivity  to  captivity. 

3  And  I  appoint  over  them  four  kinds,  saith  Jehovah  : 
The  sword  to  kill  and  the  dogs  to  tear. 

The  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  devour  and  to  destroy. 

4  And  I  make  them  a  horror'  to  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 

On  account  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
And  on  account  of  what  he  did  at  Jerusalem. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  4.-Here  and  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  46  ni^Iis  found  without  marginal  reading,  bnt  in  lea.  xxviii.  19  the  older  form  nUlt- 
In  the  other  places  (besides  those  quoted  in'joremi.ih  also  2  Chron.  xxix.  8),  where  Ewald  (comp.  ?  53,  b)  would  read  nvil 
(scarecrow,  sport  [ot  chance])  there  is  .ilways  the  Keri  n^^r.  Except  in  Isa.  xxviii.  19,  the  word  occirs  only  as  the  dliig- 
nation  of  the  terminus  in  qmm  after  jnj  or  before  HTJ-  "ihe  root ;;?!  has  both  in  the  Hebrew  (it  occurs  in  the  Old  Test. 

only  in  Eccl.  xii.  3 ;  Esth.  v.  9  ;  Hah.  ii.'^T)  and  in  the''  dialects  (comp,  Dan.  v.  19 ;  vi.  27)  the  meanine  of  violent  motion 
commotion.    Hence  n>'U  is  commotion,  quaking,  horror.  • 'V  i-uo  meaning  oi  violent  motion, 

I  Job  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  manner  in  Ezek. 

EXEGETIOAL  AND   CRITICAL.  Wv^.  14;   and  in  later  times  Jeremiah  himself  in 

m,,„„„„,      ,.,.      .       ,      J     .u      J     ..         2  Mace.  XV.  14.— The  object  of  away,  according 

The  second  petition  is  refused  with  a  decisive-    to  the  preceding  context   and  to  whither  shall 

ness  which  allows  of  no  repetition  and  the  peo-  I  we  go  ?  ver.  2%an  be  no  other  tUn  the  people 

pie  are  rejected  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  :       Vers.  2  and  3.   And  if  thev  sat  to  de 

(ver,  1),  but  not  to  a  definite  place,  for  they  are  j  stroy.     The  question,  whither  shall  we  go  ' 

delivered  up  to  des  ruction  in  the  most  various    presupposes  the  thought  of  a  mere  banUhment 

forms   (ver.  2,  and  to    destroyers   of  the   most  ;  It  is  declared  in  what  follow.  trn7f„™roro!; 

terrible  kinds  (ver.  3),  so  that  their  destruction  !  this  is  meant.l  He  who^rfofdeatr  A  f^^^^^^ 

ful  destructive  blow  is  to  follow,  which  causes 
the  people  to  be  scattered  and  drives  individuals 
without  selection  or  respect  of  persons,  into  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  death.— Death,  with 
sword  famine  and  captivity,  is  evidently  the  re- 
latively spontaneous  death  by  disease  or  pesti- 
lence (131),  wherefore  the  latter  word  is  also 
used  with  the  other  in  xiv.  12;  Ezek  xiv  21- 
xxxiii.  27  ;  comp.  Jer.  xliil.  11.— Ver.  3  fortifies 
this  judgment  of  destruction,  by  declaring  it  in 


will  excite  the  horror  of  all  nations;  but  all  this 
will  correspond  to  the  seed  of  abomination  which 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  scattered  in 
Judah  (ver.  4). 

Ver.  1.  And  Jehovah  said  .  .  .  out  with 
them!  Moses  is  an  intercessor,  Exod.  xvii.  11 
sqq.;  xxxii.  11  sqq.;  Numb.  xiv.  13;  Ps.  evi. 
23. — Samuel  in  1  Sam.  vii.  8;  viii.  6;  xii.  16-23; 
XV.  11 ;  Ps.  xoix,  6 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  16.  Comp.  Her- 
zoo,  Real-Enc.  XIII.  5.  398.— Noah,  Daniel  and 
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a  certain  measure  permanent.  For  and  I  ap. 
point  declares  that  Israel  is  to  be  placed  as  it 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  four  de- 
structive forces,  as  also  in  Ezek.  xiv.  21  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  the  Lord  will  send  His  "four 
sore  judgments — the  sword  and  the  famine  and 
the  noisome  beast  and  the  pestilence,"  upon 
Jerusalem. — Kinds,  ninStyD.  Comp.in,  the 
four  generations,  Prov.  xxx.  11  eqq.  Since  the 
four  instruments  here  mentioned  correspond  to 
the  four  kinds  of  destruction  mentioned  in  ver. 
2,  it  is  evident  that  ver.  3  bears  to  ver.  2  not  a 
logical  but  rhetorical  relation.  The  sword  more- 
over represents  the  judgment  on  the  living,  the 


three  others  the  judgment  on  the  dead.     Comp. 
xiv.  IG;  Deut.  xxviii.  26. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  make  them  ...  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Repetition  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
xxiv.  9;  xxix.  18;  xxxiv.  17.  The  expression 
is  taken  from  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  Concerning  Mii- 
nasseh  comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  1-17;  xxiii.  20  ;  xxiv. 
3.  The  biblical  accounts  dismiss  the  long  reign 
of  this  Idng  with  remarkable  brevity.  We  ob- 
tain the  impression  that  this  is  the  effect  of  a 
certain  reluctance  to  recall  this  name,  which  re- 
presents the  darkest  portion  of  the  history  of  Ju- 
dah,  an  epoch  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
concentration  and  end  of  all  ungodliness. 


5.  Further  description  of  the  sad  fate  impending  over  the  rejected  nation. 
XV.  5-9. 

5  For  who  will  have  pity  on  thee,  O  Jerusalem  ? 
Or  who  will  have  sympathy  for  thee  ? 

Or  who  will  turn  aside  to  wish  thee  well  ?    . 

6  Thou  hast  rejected  me,  saith  Jehovah,  [and]  wentest  backwards." 
Then  I  stretched  out  my  hand  against  thee  and  destroyed  thee : 
I  was  weary  of  repenting. 

7  And  I  winnowed  them  out  with  a  fan 
At  the  gates  of  the  land ; 

I  orphaned,  I  destroyed  my  people, — 

For  they  had  not  turned  them  from  their  ways. 

8  Their  widows  are  become  to  me  more  than  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

I  brought  them  over  the  mother  of  the  chosen'  the  spoiler  at  noon-day ; 
I  caused  to  fall  on  her  sudden  anguish'  and  terror. 

9  She  who  bore  seven  is  exhausted ; 
She  breathed  out  her  soul  [expired]  ; 
Her  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day  ; 

She  was  ashamed  and  confounded  [put  to  shame] ; 
But  the  residue  I  will  give  to  the  sword. 
Before  their  enemies,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

•  Ver.  6.— 'oSn  llnX.    The  imperfect  is  frequently  used  to  designate  a  fact  often  repeated  In  the  past.    Comv-  Nai^ 

"^%'^y'.''i.-[l'.y.  "Ihave  brought  upon  them  against  the  mother  of  the  young  men  a  spollerat  noon-day  •,"  Bootbrotd: 

"against  their  mother  C!(3/,  a  chosen  one  that  8poileth,"ete.    HEmERSOS :—"  The  words  1?n3    Uf:'^)i  (ver.  8)  have  been 

very  differently  construed.    Nor  is  the  difficulty  which  they  present  by  any  means  easy  of  solution,  however  simple  the 

words  may  be  in  themselves.    LXX.  cttI  ^HjTepa -ea^V*™;.    Some  compare  the  phrase  D'J|  'iV  DK  the  mother  with  her 

childrm  [Syr.,  Arab.,  C.  B.  Mich.,  Ewaid,  etc.-S.  E.  A.]  but  the  position  of  the  preposition  before  and  not  after  DN  'enden 

such  construction  untenable.    Others  take  1in3  DN  to  be  in  the  construct  state:  the  mother  of  the  ymng  man  [Chalp., 

K.KOH,,  J.  D.  Mich..  Hiizio,  ete.-S.  B.  A.]  or  regarding  the  nouns  as  collectives  :  the  '"ff^"  "/<*^  S'^uTde^^T  Do,; 
Maueer,  Rosenmueller,  etc-S.  R.  A.]  but  neither  of  these  affords  a  suitable  sense.  JAEOHI,  Capellos^  S*J!"™\i  j  iheword 
BERLEiN,  EICHHOES,  Dahlek,  consider  DK  mother,  to  mean  the  metropolis,  as  2  Sam.  xx.  19,  and  nBX  ^  fam-  "".  i-  -i 

is  thus  used  on  Phoenician  coinB.    Comp.  the  Arab,    i     the  Greek  ^rnp ;  Callin.  Fragm.,  112  ;  and  the  Latin  mater,  Hor. 

iii.  7, 18 ;  Ammian,  xvii.  13  ;  Gesenids,  in  vac.    The  objection  of  Sohnurrer,  that  it  wants  t^f^''';';!'^'^' '■=  "V^'nott'''' TWs.'on 

prophets  sometimes  omit  it  for  the  sake  of  condensation.    See  Isai.  xxi.  12,  and  NORnHEUiER  s  w .,  ii.  v      . 

the  whole,  as  the  text  now  stands,  is  the  preferable  interpretation."— S.  E.  A.J  Q_^nnt  Hrr  Aev.  radically  ro- 

3  Ver.  8  -OnnXn  has  the  meaning  of  unusual,  unexpected.    Comp.  vi.  4 ;  Am.  viii.  9  -I  ;7  arr.  a.t 
lated  to  l^X ,  y}S  =  ooarctatio,  angor. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

After  the  definite  refusal  in  vers.  1-4,  the  pro- 
phet can  declare  only  that  there  is  no  further 
prospect  of  pity  or  succor  for  Jerusalem  (ver.  5). 
The  people  having  rejected  the  Lord,  He  rejects 
them,  and  will  not  as  before  retract  this  deter- 
mination (ver.  6).  Winnowed  out  of  the  coun- 
try, Israel  is  bereaved  of  his  men  and  sons  (vers. 
7-9  a) ;  and  the  enemy  will  come  with  the  sword 
after  the  fugitive  remnant  (ver.  9  b). 

Ver.  5.  For  1)7110  117111  take  pity  ...  to 
wiali  thee  well.  From  vers.  1-4  it  follows  with 
absolute  certainty  that  Jehovah  will  no  longer 
help,  and  that  therefore  Israel  is  inevitably  lost. 
'3,  For,  implies  a  reference  to  this  thought.  No 
longer  any  escape !  If  the  Lord  will  not,  who 
else  will  have  pity  on  the  people?  (Isai.  ]i.  19; 
Nah.  iii.  7).     Who  indeed  will  even  ask  how  they 

are?  {tDhjih  SnE?  properly  =  to  ask  after  one's 
good  health,  to  greet.  Gen.  xliii.  27  ;  Exod.  xviii. 
7;  Judges  xviii.  15,  etc.)  The  thought  seems 
to  be  thus  implied,  that  still  less  will  any  one  do 
aught  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  any  longer 
intercede  for  them  as  the  prophet  has  done  (xiv. 
7sqq. ;  19sqq.). — Turn  aside.  11D  is  here,  as 
frequently,  to  deviate  from  the  direct,  proposed 
way,  in  order  to  turn  to  some  other  object,  with 
which,  as  here,  the  idea  of  taking  trouble  may  be 
connected.  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  1  Ki.  xx.  39  ;  Exod.  iii.  3. 
Ver.  6.  Thou  hast  rejected  me  .  .  .  of  re- 
penting.    The  reason  for  the  declaration  in  ver. 

5,  that  Israel  is  irretrievably  lost,  is  stated  in  ver. 

6,  and  more  particularly  in  ver.  7  sqq.  The  rea- 
son first  given,  in  ver.  6  a,  is  objective,  it  being  de- 
clared what  Israel  has  done  to  draw  upon  himself 
sucha  punishment.  The  words  then  I  stretched 
to  repenting  express  the  subjective  reason,  i.  e., 
they  declare  what  facts  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
(i.e.,  of  God)  are  presented  as  caz<sa!p^c!CT<es  of  de- 
struction. The  preterite  tJXl,  cic,  is  not  strange; 
as  the  apostasy  is  an  already  accomplished  fact, 
so  also  is  the  hostile  position  which  God  assumes 
towards  it.  The  "  stretched-out  arm,"  which  is 
so  often  mentioned  as  Israel's  saving  arm  (Deut. 
iv.  34;  V.  15;  xxvi.  8,  etc.),  signifies  the  hostile 
position  of  God  towards  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. Elsewhere  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand 
frequently  designates  the  declaration  of  war,  or 
the  command  to  use  force ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  4  ;  Job  xv. 
26;  Isai.  V.  25;  ix.  11 ;  x.  4;  Jer.  vi.  12 ;  li.  25; 
Ezek.  vi.  14;  xiv.  9,  13,  efc.— Perh.ips  also  the 
assonance  of  DNl  to  OX  is  intended. ^Destroyed 
thee  is  a  summary  intimation  of  the  import  of 
the  gesture  I  was  weary,  etc.,  a  more  particu- 
lar definition,  in  so  far  as  it  declares  that  the  de- 
struction will  no  longer  be  deferred  as  hereto- 
fore by  a  gracious  "repenting."  Comp.  iv.  28- 
vi.  11 ;  Isai.  i.  14 


Vers.  7-9.  And  I  winnowed  them  .  .  be- 
fore their  enemies.    I  do  not  think  with  Geaf 
that  j'lxn  ''"IJ?t£'  is  to  denote  the  uttermost  lands 
of  the  earth.     How  then  could  3  be  used?    The 
preposition  retains  its  proper  meaning,   if  as  in 
Nah.  iii.  13  we  understand  the  exits  of  the  land. 
The  Lord  winnows  so  powerfully  that  as  the  ch.aif 
flies  out  over  the  threshing-floor,  so  Israel  flics 
out  through  the  exits  of  the  land  to  a  distance. — 
Had  not  turned,  etc.,  is  a  causal  sentence. -^In 
vers.  8  and  9  the  prophet  uses  similar  colors  to 
those  in  xiv.  16,  17.     Comp.  xi.  22;  xviii.  21. — 
The  words  "lin3  DN,  variously  interpreted  by  the 
commentators,  are  most  easily  explained  by  the 
antithesis  to   the  subsequently  mentioned  mV' 
nj^3tyn.     Even  the  strongest  women,  both  those 
who    have   borne   distinguished    warriors,    and 
those  who  have  had  numerous  sons,  shall  perish. 
Without  insisting  on  the  singular  in    lini   I  be- 
lieve that  it  includes  the  idea  of  quality,  as  nj.'^lE' 
does  of  quantity.     (Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  6). — [Hek- 
dbrson: — "By  the   'young  spoiler'    [text  'de- 
stroyer ']   is  meant   Nebuchadnezzar   II.,    who, 
when  his  father  was  old  and  infirm,  had   part  of 
the  Chaldean  army  committed  to  him,   and  after 
defeating  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemish  marched 
forward  against  Jerusalem  and  captured  it.   The 
attack  being  made  at  noon  indicates  the  unexpect- 
ed?ie,is  by  which  it  was  characterized,  that  being 
the  time  of  day  when,  owing  to  intense  heat,  mi- 
litary operations  are  carried  on  with  less  vigor." 
— HiTzio:   "The  description  in  ver.  8  points  to  a 
lost  battle  ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  all  the  single 
features  of  the  picture  in  vers.  7-9  may  be  brought 
into  one  point  of  view,  so  as  to  present  one  event. 
The  author  then  refers  to  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
the  more  probably  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29)  as  the  figure 
of   the  sun  setting  in  bright  daylight  might  then 
be  founded   on  the  eclipse   which   took  place  in 
that  valley  30th  Sept.,  A.  D.  610.  ( Vid.  Thenius 
on  2  Ki.)"— S.  R.  A.]— Breathed,  etc.,  nn-JJ. 
From  Job  xxxi.  39  the  meaning  of  the  word  ex- 
spirare  seems  plain.     The  rendering   "  to  sigh  " 
is  too  feeble  in  this  connection. — Her  sun,  the 
sun  of  her  life,  and  the   happiness   (comp.   Mai. 
iii.  20  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12)  which  she  had  in  her  sons 
is  gone  down.     nN3  as  in  Gen.   xv.  17;  2  Sam. 
ii.  24;  Mic.   iii.    6.     M  T;;3,   comp.  the  previous 
"at  noon-day." — And  confounded.    A  XW^I. 
The  reference  to  the   mother  is  to  be  preferred  • 
for  the  sun  itself  does  not  suffer  shame,  but  those 
who  by  the  setting  of  the  sun  are  reduced  from  the 
condition  of  an  honored  mother  to  the  wretched 
state  of  a  bereaved  and  childless  one.     In  Isai. 
xxiv.  23  it  is  the  sun  and  moon  themselves  which 

must  pale  before  a  more  brilliant  star. Deli7er 

to  the  si)7ord.    Comp,  Mio.  vi.  14. 
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SECOND  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  REFtSAL    WITH    EE3PE0T  TO  THE    PERSON  OF  THE    PROPHET  AND  INSTRUO' 
TIONS    CONCERNING  HIS  FURTHER    COURSE  (xv.  10 — XVI.   9). 

1.   Complaint  andpelition  of  the  prophet  on  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  with  respect  to 

his  person, 

XV.   10-18. 

10  Wo  unto  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me, 

A  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  land  : 

1  have  not  borrowed  nor  lent,  yet  all  curse  me.^ 

11  Jehovah  said :  Verily,  I  distress  thee^  for  thy  good. 
Verily  the  enemy  shall  approach  thee  imploringly" 
In  the  time  of  calamity  and  in  the  time  of  distress. 

12  Will  then  iron  break  iron  from  the  north  and  brass? 

13  Thy  substance  and  thy  treasures  will  I  give  up  for  spoil,  not  for  hire,* 
But  on  account  of  all  thy  sins  and  in  all  thy  borders. 

14  And  I  take  thee^  with  thine  enemies  into  a  land  that  thou  knowest  not, 
For  a  fire'  is  kindled  in  my  nostrils  which  shall  burn  over  you." 

15  Thou  knowest  it,  O  Jehovah,  remember  me. 
And  visit  me,  and  avenge  me  of  my  persecutors  ; 
Sweep  me  not  away  by'  thy  long  suffering; 
Know  that  for  thy  sake  I  have  suffered  reproach. 

16  Thy  words  were  offered  and  I  devoured  them. 

And  thy  words'  were  to  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart. 
For  I  bear  thy  name,  O  Jehovah,  God  of  Zebaoth. 

17  I  sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the  joyful,  nor  was  merry. 

Before  thy  hand  I  sat  solitary,  for  thou  hast  filled  me  with  indignation. 

18  Why  then  has  my  pain  become  perpetual,' 
And  my  wound  helpless,"  that  will  not  heal  ? 

Art  thou  then  become  to  me  as  a  deceitful  brook," 
As  precarious  water  ? 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

^  Ver.  lev. — ^3l77pD  H/J-  This  wholly  abnormal  form  (comp.  Olsh.,  §  206  6)  which  aa  forma  mixta  has  been  vari*- 
ously  explained,  is  evidently  due,  a^  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  Geaf,  Meieb  have  recognized,  to  a  wrong  division.  It  should', 
rftad  ■'J^7  7p  □nv3-  The  attraction  of  the  Q  to  the  following  word  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  form  ending  with  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  (similar  formation  DI373  Dent.  i.  22.  Comp.  DHniK  Ezek.  xxiii.  45,  4T; 
DnnX  Oen.  xxxii.  1 ;  xix.  8).    The  Ist  Pers.  DD  73  however  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6. 

2  Ver.  11.— nn'nE'  N*?  DN.  The  Chethibh  may  be  read  ."in'llE'  (who  attack  thee,  anomalous  inf.  Kal.  from  TTE^, 
a.1  HiTzia),  'in'ntJ/  (solvendo  te,  Rosenmuellek),  -"irHTtJ'  (initium  tuum,  Gesen.),  ."[jHIE'  solutio  tua  sc.  erit,  Winer), 
nnnjy  (in  diiferent  meanings  ;  conjirmaho  te  or  exhilarabo  te,  J.  D.  Michaelis  ;  jirmabo  te.,  Maueer,  Ewald  ;  I  do  thee  in- 
jury, I  oppress  thee,  Gesen.,  Thesaur.,  Meiek).    The  Keri  is  TjTIiy  Piel  from  nittf)  which  verb  occurs  besides  only  in. 

Job  xxxvii.  3  (disputed  in  the  latter  place)  and  is  said  to  signify  to  loosen  like  the  Aram.  Nlt^  (comp.  Dan.  ii.  22 ;  iii.  25 ; 

T  : 
Ezr.  T.  2).  [So  Henderson.— S.  E.  A.J  The  old  translators  vacillate  and  alter  arbitrarily.  Vulg.,  Targ.,  Raschi,  Eimohi 
read  ."JIT'IE;  for  njTINt^  (comp.  1  Chron.  xii.  38 ;  Olsh.,  S.  70  and  412),  which  they  regard  as  =.  rdiquia  tuce  ov  finis  turn 
thy  remnant,  thy  exit,  for  which  however  ri'lflX  always  stands  elsewhere.  [A.  T. :  it  shall  be  well  with  thy  remnant]. 
I  agree  with  GcsENlns  in  his  Thesaurus  and  Meier.  The  scriptio  defect,  is  no  objection.  Comp.  ex.gr.  "^Pil)^  '^"•h'.  '-l^; 
''Jnpi'?  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  9.  ^^^^\^  means  torsit,  contorsit.  Hence  T\t£/,  oppressm-  (Ps.  viii.  3  ;  xxvii.  11 ;  liv.  7),  Ti^  cloud 
(emtortum)  T\'\U  torques,  niK'ltJ'  catena.  The  Lord  tells  the  prophet  for  his  consolation  that  the  oppression  will  eventa- 
ate  in  favor  of  his  best  interes^ts.  Oomp.yor.  ISsqq.,  S'IdV  besides  only  in  xxxii.  39.  Elsewhere  n^lBT  (Jt'^-  11;  ^*'- 
10 ;  xxiT.  5,  6 ;  xxxix.  16 ;  xliv.  27). 
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3  Ter.  11.— t-T  Tl^ JSri-  3  ^J3  signifies  in  vii.  10  ;  xxvii.  18  ;  Job  xxi.  15 ;  Euth  i.  16  to  apply  to  one,  presB  one  witl 

petitions.  Accordingly  Hipliil  here  quite  regularly  ^  to  cause  such  application,  urging,  although  the  Hiph.  is  elsewhere  usee 
in  the  sense  of  the  Kal.  (Isai.  liii.  12 ;  'lix.  16 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  25). 

*  Ter.  13.— TTID^  xV    There  is  probably  here  a  corruption  of  the  text.     In  the  parallel  passage  xyii.  3  we  read  aftei 

mX  the  -words  tSi3J|"^D^  flXilDri^  TilDD-     Since  now  TJID^  might  very  easily  become  TTID^,  especially  if  we 

conwder  the  difficulty  of  this  word,  it  is  very  natural  to  perceive  in  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the  former.     The  unmean- 

ingness  uf  ;he  sentence  then  led  to  the  addition  of  ^j  which  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  The  author  of  the  gloss  might  also 
have  had  in  raind  passages  like  Isai.  xlv.  13 ;  lii.  3  ;  Iv.  1.  What  occasioned  the  deviation  from  xvii.  3  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  words  are  to  yield  any  sense,  the  first  1  must  be  rendered  by  "  and  indeed  "  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  111, 

1),  and  T  7l3J~  7  J31  be  referred  to  the  first  section  of  the  verse. 

6  Ter.  14.— "n"13^ni.  In  s:vii.  4  we  have  TmDjrm,  which  is  also  given  by  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  Chald.  Tlie  Hiphil  from 
*13j^  is  evidently  a  corruption,  but  in  the  gloss  the  genuine  text,  and  therefore  to  be  retained,  although  no  commentator 
has  yet  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  From  Hj^l^  X7  we  see  that  the  people  (at  any  rate  with  the 
previously  mentioned  treasures)  is  regarded  as  the  object. — Comp.  ix.  15. 

6  Ver.  14.— tyt^-'JJ,  dc.    The  words  are  taken  verbatim  from  Deut.  xxxii.  23,  while  in  xvii.  4  we  have  Dnmp  (transit. 

as  in  Isai.  1. 11 ;  Ixiv.  1).    For  DD'' 7j^  we  find  in  xvii.  4  more  appropriately  D  7lJ^  Ij.*- 

7  Ver.  15.— S  as  in  HJ-IDX^i  ix.  2  ;  EDBty'^b,  xxx.  11.     Comp.  Isai.  xl.  3  ;^xxxii.  1. 

:  T       v:  V  T  :     ■  ~ 

8  Ter.  16.— yim.    The  Chethibh  -I^^T  is  quite  impertinent.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  105,  4  &,  3. 

9  Ter.  18.— nVJ-    Subst.  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  11)  ^ perpetuitas.    Comp.  Naeselsb.  Gr.,  g  74. 

10  Ter.  18.— HE/^JX,  comp.xxx.  15;  Xsa.  xvii.ll;  Mic.  1.  9. 

"  Ter.  13.— 30X.    Comp.  Mic.  i.  14.    It  is  the  opposite  of   m\X   4nJ,  Deut.  xxi.  4;  Am.   v.  24.    Comp.  Bxod. 
T  :  I  T    ■■         — 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

After  a  sorrowful  lament  of  the  prophet,  that 
without  any  fault  of  his,  all  curse  him  (ver.  10), 
follows  (if  vers.  11-14  are  genuine)  first  a  com- 
forting assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  all  will 
accrue  to  his  advantage  and  that  even  his  ene- 
mies in  their  distress  will  turn  to  him  as  Suppli- 
ants (ver.  11);  and  then  a  description  of  this 
distress:  it  comes  as  iron  from  the  North  which 
cannot  be  broken  by  other  iron  or  brass  (ver.  12) ; 
all  wealth  in  all  the  borders  of  Israel  will  be 
plundered  on<iccount  of  their  sin  (ver.  13),  and 
the  people  will  be  carried  away  into  a  strange 
land  in  consequence  of  the  violent  and  inex- 
tinguishable anger  of  Jehovah  (ver.  14).  In 
vers.  15-18  follows  a  further  address  of  the  pro- 
phet to  the  Lord,  which,  by  the  words  "  Thou 
knowest  it,"  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
ver.  12,  but  may  also  be  connected  with  ver.  10. 
The  prophet  prays  the  Lord  for  His  gracious  in- 
terposition, for  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  for 
long-suffering  forbearance,  since  he  is  indeed 
suffering  for  God's  sake  (ver.  15).  He  grounds 
his  peiitiou  further  on  his  willing  devotion  to  the 
Lord  as  His  instrument  (ver.  16),  and  his  having 
walked  worthy  of  this  great  honor  (ver.  17). 
In  conclusion  another  lament  of  the  prophet: 
Why  is  there  then  for  me  no  cure,  no  recreation? 
(ver.  18). 

Ver.  10,  ■Wo  unto  me  .  .  .  all  curse  me. 
Had  the  intercession  of  the  prophet  in  ch.  xiv. 
been  heard,  his  lot,  in  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
hia  countrymen,  would  have  been  more  agreeable. 
But  now  that  so  stern  a  refusal  has  been  given 
he  sees  the  whole  fury  of  the  people  discharged 
open  his  person.  The  mention  of  the  calamity 
of  the  mother,  vers.  8  and  9,  reminds  the  pro- 
phet of  his  own  mother,  not  however  to  lament 
on  her  account,  but  on  his  own,  that  he  was  ever 
born.  Comp.  xx.  14;  Job  iii.  3;  1  Mace.  ii.  7. 
^Lending  and  borrowing  cause  most  law-suits. 
The  prophet  neither  receives  loans  from  others 


(ntyj,  Isa.  xxiv.  2),  which  as  a  bad  debtor  he  did 
not  repay,  nor  does  he  himself  lend  money 
(3  ntyj,  Deut.  xxiv.  11,  T\Wi  creditor,  exactor.  Ps. 

:  T  T  ••  T  ' 

cix.  11),  which  as  a  stern  creditor  he  calls  in 
with  rigor. — Observe  the  contrast  between  the 
accusations,  which  according  to  ver.  10  were 
universally  raised  against  the  prophet,  and  the 
touching  petitions,  which  he,  xiv.  7-19,  offers 
for  his  people.  He  thus  gives  a  reply  to  those 
accusations,  which  causes  their  unrighteousness 
most  distinctly  to  appear. 

Ver.  11.  Jehovah  said  ...  in  time  of  dis- 
tress. The  formula  Jehovah  said  ("  ^p!<) 
thus  prefixed  is  found  besides  only  in  Jer.  xlvi. 
25,  and  in  no  other  prophet.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Gk.ip,  who   in  xlvi.  25  would  attach  it  to 

the  preceding  context.  (Comp.  '\'pii  'JJil).  We 
cannot  then  say  that  this  position  of  the  formula 
is  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  or  corruption  of 
tlie  text. — The  Lord  presents  to  the  prophet's 
view  a  second  pleasing  turn  in  his  affairs :  even 
his  opponents,  who  now  press  him  in  a  hostile 
way,  shall  then  be  brought  to  press  him  with 
supplications,  because  they  perceive  their  only 
salvation  to  be  in  his  intercession.  This  is  more 
particularly  explained  in  ver.  12. 

Ver.  12.  Will  then  iron  .  .  .  brass  ?  The 
vpords  are  very  variously  construed.  The  most 
simple  construction,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
context,  is  to  take  the  first  iron,  '7113,  as  the 
nominative,  and  the  two  following  as  in  the  ob- 
jective case.  Will  then  iron,  i.  e.  any  other 
iron,  brought  by  men,  break  the  northern  iron  or 
brass?  That  the  northern  iron  is  the  northern 
empire  (xiii.  20)  is  clear.  The  most  celebrated 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  among  the  anoienis 
was  that  of  the  Chalybeans  in  Pontus,  of  whom 
Strabo  says,  ol  6i  vvv  XaUaiot  XaTivpeqTb  nalaiov 
<Jvop.6(ovTo,  XII.  p.  82G.  Comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis. 
Obsei'vv.  phi.  et  crit.,  in  Jer.,  Ed.  Sohledsner, 
p.  136.  [Comp.  Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  II  S.  512; 
Smith,  Bibl.   Diet..  II.   p.  1376.— S.  R  A  ].     It 
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is  accordingly  quite  suitable  to  represent  this 
northern  nation  itself  under  the  figure  of  the 
strongest  iron.  The  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding is  this  :  thine  enemies  among  the  people 
will  yet  turn  to  thee  as  their  only  refuge,  when 
they  have  learned  their  inability  to  master  the 
northern  iron.  For  the  fulfilment  see  xxxvii.  3  ; 
ilii.  2  sqq. 

Vers.  13  and  14.  Thy  substance  .  .  .  burn 
over  you.  These  verses  are  evidently  intended 
to  give  a  plainer  description  of  the  distress, 
merely  intimated  in  ver.  11,  and  briefly  and  ob- 
scurely described  in  ver.  12.  The  vpords  are, 
however,  taken  from  xvii.  3,  4,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  more  original  form  and  proper  con- 
nection.— Not  for  hire.  The  thought  occurs 
similarly  only  in  Ps.  xliv.  12.  In  this  passage, 
however,  it  is  the  selling  of  the  people,  not  of 
their  property  and  treasures,  which  is  spoken 
of.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  in  Ps.  xliv.  12 
the  selling  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense 
=thou  causest  thy  people  to  be  sold  into  slavery 
by  their  conquerors  at  a  mean  price  (comp.  .Joel 
iii.  8,  11,  12:  Vaihingee  on  Ps.  xliv.  12).  Since 
now  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thought  that  God 
sells  His  people  for  nothing  or  without  return  is 
biblical,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether  it  may 
be  said  God  sells  the  treasures  of  His  people  for 
nothini',  the  view  gains  in  probability  that  there 
is  here  a  corruption  of  the  text.  Comp.  the 
Textual  Note  4. 

Verses  Hand  12  contain  in  themselves  nothing 
to  lead  us  to  doubt  their  integrity,  nor  do  they 
in  the  connection  form  an  incongruous  element. 
Ver.  11  contains  a  preliminary  tranquilizatiou 
of  the  prophet,  ver.  12  a  more  particular  charac- 
terization of  the  distress  intimated  in  ver.  11, 
and  the  reason  of  approach  imploringly,  etc. 
—Thou  knowest,  in  ver.  15,  may  be  con- 
nected with  ver.  12,  in  the  sense  :  I  cannot  in- 
deed conceive  how  that  is  possible,  but  Thou 
Lord  knowest  it.  For  since  vers.  11  and  12  con- 
tain the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  prophet,  "Thou 
knowest  it"  cannot  be  an  appeal  by  the  prophet 
to  the  divine  testimony,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  self-tranquilization.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  cannot  he  denied,  that  this  interruption  in  the 
prophet's  lament  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
Jeremiah  afterwards  continues  in  ver.  15  as 
though  he  hid  received  no  consolation  (comp.  espe- 
cially vr.  18)  and  the  consolatory  statements 
of  ver.  11  recur  in  ver.  19  sqq.  For  these  verses 
also  declare  that  the  afHiction  will  accrue  to  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  prophet  and  that  the 
enemies  will  yet  be  compelled  to  apply  to  him. 
This  is  also  favored  by  the  perfect  appropriate- 
ness with  which  ver.  15  is  connected  with  ver. 
10.  The  prophet  had  in  ver.  10  protested  his 
innocence,  for  which  in  ver.  15  he  appeals  to  the 
Omniscient  as  a  witness.  Verses  13  and  14  bear 
in  a  much  higher  degree  the  stamp  of  spurious- 
ness.  For  1.  They  prolong  in  .an  unnecessary 
manner  (as  mere  filling  out  of  the  portrayal  of 
the  previously  intimated  distress)  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  connection  ;  2.  They  are  a  mere  quo- 
tation from  xvii.  3,  4  and  textually  corrupt,  with 
which  it  accords,  that  they  contain  an  address 
to  the  people  which  does  not  suit  the  connection ; 
3.  The  words  Thou  kno^rest,  ver.  15,  are  then 
disconnected,  for  neither  can  they  be  referred  to 


the  close  of  ver.  14  nor  to  vers.  13  and  14  to- 
gether, since  these  verses  contain  neither  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  nor  anything  which  ap- 
peared incredible  to  the  prophet. 

Ver.  15  a.  Thou  knowest  it  .  .  .  thy  long- 
suffering.  On  thou  kno'west  it  vid.  supra; 
comp.  Ps.  xl.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3. — And  visit 
me,  Tp3  is  frequently  used  of  a  gracious  visita- 
tion of  God  after  a  period  of  disfavor :  Gen.  xxi. 
1;  Exod.  iii.  16;  iv.  31;  Ruth  i.  16;  Ps.  viii. 
6,6;  Isa.    xxiii.    17,   etc.     Comp.   Prf.   cvi.   4. — 

Avenge,  etc.  'D  w  DpOHl  properly=avenge 
Thee  for  my  good  upon  my  enemies.  This  con- 
struction here  only.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13; 
Numb.  xxxi.  2. — By  thy  long-suffering.  Since 
the  prophet  is  not  himself  conscious  of  having 
deserved  the  divine  anger,  the  long-suffering  can 
be  referred  only  to  the  enemies:  "Sutfer  not 
that  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  Thy  ven- 
geance I  be  swept  away  of  my  enemies." 

Vers.  15  6-17.  Know  that  .  .  .  filled  with 
indignation.  In  these  words  the  prophet  pre- 
sents the  grounds  on  which  he  expects  help  from 
the  Lord.  He  first  prays  the  Lord  to  consider 
that  he  is  suffering  for  His  (the  Lord's)  sake. 
Comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  8  (Zeph.  iii.  18).  He  then  appeals 
to  the  willingness  with  which  he  offered  himself 
as  the  Lord's  organ,  and  his  life  in  accordance 
with  his  high  calling. — Thy  words,  etc.  The 
prophet  did  not  excogitate  what  he  was  to  pro- 
claim but  found  it,  it  was  offered  to  him.  The 
found  is  according  to  Old  Test,  usage  frequently 
that  which  is  present  of  itself  in  opposition  to 
that  which  one  has  produced  or  procured  by  his 
own  activity.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  15;  1  Sam.  xxi. 
4;  XXV.  8. —  Devoured.  As  in  Ezek.  ii.  8;  iii. 
3  coll.  Rev.  X.  9,  10,  he  designates  by  eating  the 
eager  complete  reception  of  them  into  the  mind. 
The  commentators  refer  to  Plabtus,  Aulul.  III. 
6,  1,  nimium  luhentcr  edi  sermonem  tuiim. — For  £ 
bear,  etc.  The  word  of  the  Lord  may  then  have 
become  the  joy  of  his  heart  because  it  effected 
that  "the  name  of  Jehovah  was  named  over 
him ''  (comp.  rems.  on  vii.  10),  i.  e.  that  he 
was  designated  as  a  prophet  of  Jehov:ih  in  op- 
position to  the  prophets  of  the  idols  (comp.  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii.  19;  2  Kings  x. 
19).  This  designation  was  to  him  an  honorary 
tiHo  of  the  highest  value.  But  by  this  it  is  not 
excluded  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  itself  was 
already  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  him. — I  sat  not. 
The  prophet  here  describes  how  his  life  exter- 
nally had  been  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
prophetic  calling.  He  had  avoided  the  society 
of  idle,  pleasure-seeking  men,  he  had  sat  in 
solitude,  the  feeling  of  being  divinely  possessed 
as  well  as  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  predominant 
objects  of  his  vision,  viz.  human  sin  and  divine 
punishment,  rendering  him  incapable  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  merry.— Before 
thy  hand.  The  expression  "  hand  "  designates 
the  divine  operation  as  immediate  and  irresisti- 
ble. Comp.  Isa.  viii.  11;  Ezek.  iii.  14;  vui.  1; 
xi.  5 ;  xxxvii.  1,  etc.— Tot  thou  hast  filled  me, 
etc      The  prophet  is  filled  with  indignation  and 


anger  by  what  he  beholds  in  consequence  oi  the 

divine  operation.     He  cannot  possibly  be  angry 

fvith  God.     Rather  is  he  full  of  the  divme  wrath 

vi   11)  at  the  sin  of  men  and  at  the  necessity 
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of  punishing  them.  Moreover  we  see  from  ver. 
16  that  indignation  is  not  the  only  feeling  of  the 
prophet,  nor  the  only  reason  which  detained 
him  from  the  society  of  men.  He  was  in  part  too 
divinely  troubled,  in  part  too  joyful  in  God,  to 
feel  at  home  in  such  society.  [Henderson: 
"The  hilarity  which  the  prophet  had  experienced 
was  not  that  of  the  ungodly,  who  at  their  festive 
meetings  treated  divine  things  with  scorn.  With 
Hiese  he  had  had  no  fellowship,  but  because  of 
the  faithful  communication  of  his  inspired  mes- 
sages he  had  been  expelled  from  society  and 
made  the  object  of  their  fiercest  indignation. 
The  occurrence  of  "indignation"  with  "hand" 
in  this  verse  has  generally  induced  the  suppo- 
sition that  by  the  latter  the  afflicting  power  of 
God  is  intended;  but  it  seems  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bearing  of  the  connection  to  re- 


gard the  expression  as  designed  to  convey  th( 
idea  of  powerful  divine  impulse  or  prophetical 
inspiration.  Comp.  Ezek.  i.  3;  iii.  14,  and  fre- 
quently.    Thus  Vatablus,  Clarius." — S.  R.  A.j 

Ver.  18.  "Why  then  .  .  .  precarious  ivater. 
The  prophet  concludes  with  an  exclamation  of 
hopelessness.  After  what  he  could  declare  of 
himself  in  vers.  16  and  17  he  thought  he  had 
some  claim  for  protection  and  consolation.  But 
there  is  no  prospect  of  this.  As  in  despair  he 
therefore  inquires.  Why  is  this? — According  to 
the  sense  the  whole  verse  must  be  rendered  as  a 
question,  and  ■why  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
second  section  of  the  verse. — Precarious.  Comp. 
Isa.  xxxiii.  16.  ["  On  Tindal's  objections  to 
this  passage,  see  W.^tekland,  Scripture  Vindicated, 
p.  245."    WOKDSWOBTH. — S.  K.  A.] 


2.   The  hordes  tranquilizivg  and  consolatory  answer. 
XV.  19-21. 

19  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah : 

If  thou  return,  I  will  cause  thee  again  to  stand  before  me  ;^ 

And  if  thou  bring  forth  the  precious  without  the  base,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth." 

They  shall  return  to  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  return  to  them. 

20  And  I  will  make  thee  to  this  people  a  brazen  wall,  a  strong  one ; 
And  they  will  contend  against  thee,  but  not  prevail  over  thee ; 
For  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver 

And  to  preserve  thee,  saith  Jehovah. 

21  And  I  preserve  thee  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 
And  redeem  thee  from  the  might  of  the  violent. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

MV,-.19.-p-E;si,«^c.    Tl«  construction  is  lite  ^S    1Nip-3'Dn    xV  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  5.    Comp.  Nakoelsb.  ffr.  ? 
'^^>,  fj,  Anm. 

-  Ver.  IS.— ''i33,  Kaph  vmtatis.    Comp.  Naeoeisb.  Gr.  J  112,  5  c. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  Lord  answers  the  prophet  by  promising 
iiiui  anew,  together  with  a  mild  correction  and 
on  the  condition  of  blameless  purity,  the  honor 
of  being  permitted  to  serve  Him  as  His  organ 
I,  ver.  19  a).  He  then  promises  the  return  to  him 
of  his  enemies  (ver.  19  i),  inexpugnable  firmness 
(ver.  20),  protection  and  deliverance  from  all 
dangers  (ver.  21). 

Ver.  19.  Therefore  thus  .  .  .  return  to 
them. — If  thou  return.  In  these  words  there 
is  evidently  a  gentle  reproof.  In  the  preceding 
context,  especially  ver.  18,  the  prophet  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  carried  away  into  doubt  of 
the  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Lord.  In 
this  there  was  an  element  of  alienation  from  the 
Lord.  Without  entering  on  a  confutation  or  ac- 
cusing the  prophet  directly  of  his  departure, 
he  gives  him  to  understand  that  such  a  depar- 
ture  has  taken   place   only  by  the   conditional 


sentence,  "  If  thou  return."     For  turning  back 

presupposes  a  turning  away.     Comp.  iv.  1. To 

stand  before  me,  in  the  sense  of  mediatorship, 
which  at  the  same  time  includes  the  honor  of  a 
servant  and  of  one  who  stands  very  near  his 
Lord:  xv.  1;  xviii.  20;  xxxv.  19;  xl.  10.— 
Bring  forth,  etc.  From  the  context  such  a 
bringing  forth  only  can  be  spoken  of  as  on  the 
one  hand  Is  opposed  to  the  blameworthy  utter- 
ances of  the  prophet  in  ver.  18,  and  as  on  the 
other  hand  qualifies  him  to  be  the  Lord's  mouth. 
s<:firi  IS  therefore  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  It  occurs,  ex.  gr.  in  Job  xv.  18,  which  pas- 
sage has  in  general  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  present.  Then  [D  is  away  from,  far  from, 
without.  Comp.  X.  14  ;  Job  xi.  15  ;  xxi.  9.  Vid. 
Naegelsb  Gt.  I  112,  5  rf.-On  the  subject-mat- 
ter comp.  Exod.  iv.  16.-They,  etc.  The  triumph 
ot  a  witness  of  the  truth  consists  in  this  that  his 
opponents  finally  agree  to  his  testimony.  Comp. 
Prov.  XVI.  7.  IV 

Vera.  20  and   21.  And  I  will .  .  .  violent. 
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The  Lord  confirms  the  prophet  in  his  office  and 
His  promise  in  the  same  words  in  which  He  had 
assured  him  of  both  in  the  beginning,  i.  18,  10. 
— Brazen  wall.  ["  The  Roman  Poet  felt  some- 
thing of  the  great  truth  contained  in  these  divine 
words,  when  he  said, 


'JETic  murus  ahcneus  est/i, 
Nd  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pdHescere  culpa.' 

(HoRAT.   I.  Epist.   i.   60)."     Wordswoeth.- 
R.  A.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

3.  Imtructioni  a»  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord's  servant  among  the  people  who  have  incurred  Judgment. 

XVI.  1-9.  ' 

1  The  word  of  Jehovah  came  also  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Thou  shalt  not  take  to  thee  a  wife, 

Nor  shalt  thou  have  sons  and  daughters  in  this  place : 

3  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  the  sons  and  of  the  daughters  born  in  this  place, 
And  of  their  mothers  that  bare  them. 

And  of  their  fathers  that  begat  them  in  this  land : 

4  Miserable  deaths'  shall  they  die, 
They  shall  not  be  mourned  nor  buried ; 

They  shall  become  dung  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
And  by  sword  and  famine  shall  they  perish  ; 

And  their  carcases  shall  serve  for  food  to  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  ths 
earth. 

5  For  thus  saith  Jehovah :  Enter  not  into  the  house  of  mourning,' 
And  go  not  to  bewail  them  or  to  commiserate  them  ; 

For  I  have  taken  my  peace  from  this  people,  saith  Jehovah, — 
The  loving-kindness  and  the  mercy. 

6  Both  great  and  small  shall  die  in  this  land  ; 

They  shall  not  be  buried  and  men  will  not  mourn  them, 
Nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them : 

7  Nor  will  men  break  bread'  for  them  in  mourning. 
To  console  them  concerning  the  dead ; 

Nor  will  they  present  them  the  cup  of  consolation, 
Concerning  father  or  mother. 

8  And  also  thou  shalt  not  go  into  the  house  of  feasting  [lit.  drinking], 
To  sit  with  them  to  drink  and  to  eat. 

9  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel : 

Behold,  I  take  away  from  this  place  before  your  eyes  and  in  your  days. 

The  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness, 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  4.— D'sSnn  TITOD  [literallr/,  deaths  of  diseaaes],  different  kinds  of  death  in  torment.  Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  18  [th« 
fiick  (pining)  of  famine].    JIIDD  here  only  and  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  9 ;  comp.  'HlDi  Ezek.  xxviii.  10. 

2Ver.  6.— nrlD  ri'S.  nna  occurs  besides  only  in  Am.  tI.  7  (in  tte  construct  state,  nnp-  Comp.  Olsh.  §  19S,n.  (i. 
S.  376, 7),  in  the  latter  place  with  the  meaning  of  jubilation.  The  root  ^j^,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew,  has  ac 
cording  to  the  dialecta  (Arab,  marsih,  vox  veheme,m)  the  meaning  of  loud  crying,  be  it  for  joy  or  sorrow. 

!  Ver.  7.-D13  interchangeably  with  {^13  (Lam-  "■  4)=/ranpe)-e,  aivldere.  With  onb  Isa.  Iviii.  7.  Here  U7\l  is 
wanting,  but  is  found  in  some  codd.  of  KennicottT  The  LXX.  and  Jekome  also  express  it.  At  auy  rate  the  bread,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cup  of  consolation,  is  intended,  which  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  22  is  called  D'E^JX  0[}1 ;  I'"'-  '-''■  *  O'JIX  ^i^  . 
The  sunixes  in  m'Plih  as  in  V3K  and  ISX  refer  to  the  idea  present,  not  in  the  words  but  in  the  mind  of  the  mournur 
(Comp.  EWALD,  I  318  a). 
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EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  (in  xt.  10)  had  cried  to  his  mother 
in  complaint:  Why  hast  thou  borne  me?  He 
had  explained  in  ver.  17  that  he  lived  alone  and 
far  from  all  society  of  cheerful  men.  The  Lord 
had  thereupon  in  vers.  19-21  consoled  him  and 
promised  him  protection  and  deliverance.  But 
the  great  national  calamities  should  nevertheless 
continue.  Hence  botli  the  complaint  of  the  pro- 
phet in  ver.  10  and  his  separation  in  ver.  17  are 
approved.  Yea,  it  is  added  in  confirmation  that 
he  is  not  even  to  take  a  wife  and  beget  children 
(xvi.  2),  for  these  would  not  escape  the  universal 
calamity  of  death  (vers.  3  and  4), — further  that 
he  is  not  to  go  into  any  house  of  mourning  or 
give  any  I  oken  of  sympathy  in  the  cases  of  death, 
in  order  to  indicate  that  the  dead  will  remain 
without  burial  or  mourning  ; — finally  that  he  is 
not  to  go  into  any  house  of  feasting,  in  order  to 
indic.ite  that  all  joy,  especially  all  nuptial  re- 
joicing, will  cease. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  -word  .  .  .  beasts  of  the 
earth.  The  prohibition  to  marry  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  complaint  of  the  prophet  in  ver. 
10  :  let  it  not  be  that  thy  children  charge  thee  as 
thou  hast  charged  thy  mother.  Comp.  viii.  2; 
xxvi.  33. — With  the  sw^ord,  comp.  xiv.  12,  15; 
xliv.  12,  27. — Become  food.  Comp.  vii.  33  ; 
xix.  7  ;   xxxiv.  20. 

Vers.  5-7.  For  thus  saitb   .  .   .   fathei  or 


mother.  The  connection  of  ver.  4,  with  ver. 
sqq.,  is  as  follows:  the  inhabitants  shall  perial 
miserably  and  lie  unburied,  for  it  is  the  com 
mand  of  the  Lord  that  the  prophet  go  into  m 
house  of  mourning,  i.  «.,  it  is  the  divine  purposi 
to  decree  that  punishment  of  which  the  commane 
to  the  prophet  is  only  the  outward  sign.  Th( 
ground  of  this  purpose  is  that  God  has  withdrawi 
His  favor  from  the  people.  (For  I  have  taken 
etc.). — Commiserate.  Comp.  xv.  5;  xxii.  10: 
Job  ii.  11;  xlii.  11. — For  I  have  taken,  etc. 
Comp.  Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  15;  Gen.  xxx.  23. — Lov- 
ing-kindness. Comp.  Hos.  ii.  21 ;  Zech.  vii.  9. 
— Cut,  make  bald,  customs  forbidden  by  the 
law  (  Vid.  Lev.  xix.  28  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  but  which 
were,  however,  practised.  Comp.  xli.  5  (xlviii, 
37).  nn")p  [baldness]  is  mentioned  with  especial 
frequency:  Isa.  xxii.  12;  Ezek.  vii.  18;  Am. 
viii.  10;  Mic.  i.  16.  Comp.  Ewald,  Alterthiimer 
d.  V.  Isr.  [Jewish  Antiguities^  S.  225;  Saalschuetz, 
3Ios.  Recht,  S.  380.— They  shall  not  break 
bread  [A.  v.,  "  tear  themselves."  Comp.  Tkxtuai. 
Notes].  —  The  cup  of  consolation,  comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7. 

Vers.  8  and  9.  And  also  thou  shalt  not .  .  . 
voice  of  the  bride.  In  this  relation  also  the 
absence  of  the  prophet  is  to  indicate  that  joyful 
festivals  are  things  denied  by  the  Lord. — Befoie 
your  eyes.  This  calamity  will  not  just  come 
upon  a  later  generation,  but  upon  the  present. — 
Voice  of  the  bridegroom.  Comp.  vii.  34; 
XXV.  10. 


THIRD  MAIN  DIVISION. 

BEASON    OF    THE    KEJECTION    AND    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    THE    CAPTIVITY    (XVI.    10 XVII.  4). 

1.   Idolatry  the  cause  of  the  removal  into  exile. 
XVI.  10-15. 


10  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  shew  [declarest  to]  this  people  all 
these  words,  and  they  shall  say  unto  thee,  Wherefore  hath  [doth]  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah] pronounced  [denounce]  all  this  great  evil  against  us  ?  or  what  is  our  in- 
iquity ?  or  what  is  our  sin  that  we  have  committed'  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
our  God? 

11  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto  them  : 

Therefore,  because  your  fathers  have  forsaken  me.  saith  Jehovah, 
And  went  after  other  gods,  and  served  them  and  worshipped  them, 
And  have  forsaken  me  and  not  kept  my  law  ; 

12  And  ye  have  done  still  worse'  than  your  fathers, 

Since  ye  walk'  every  one  according  to  the  hardness  of  his  evil  heart. 
That  ye  hearken  not  unto  me; — 

13  Therefore  I  cast  you  away  out  of  this  land 

Into  the  land  that  ye  have  not  known,  ye  and  your  fathers  • 
And  there  ye  shall  serve  the^  other  gods  day  and  night, 
Because^  I  will  shew  you  no  favour." 

14  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah, 
When  it  shall  no  more  be  said :  As  Jehovah  liveth, 

Who  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  • 


CHAP.  XVI.  16-18. 
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15  But :  As  Jetovah  liveth, 

Who  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the  North, 

And  from  all  lands  whither  he  had  driven  them: 

And  I  bring  them  back  into  their  land,  that  I  gave  to  their  fathers. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  10. — 1  JXOn  'lE/X.    The  noia  rdationis  may  be  regarded  aa  a  pronoun  in  the  accuaative,  because  it  is  said— fc^lon 
;^ J5QP,  Exod.  xxxii.  31 ;  comp.  Lev.  iv.  3 ;  Dput.  xix.  15. 

2  Ver.  12.— 1.1  DHJ^in.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  §  OSj  e. 

3  Ver.  12. — ^U1  DJjni)  causal  sentence.  Comp.  Naegeisb.  Gr.,  g  110, 1,  <;. 

4  Ver.  13. — The  HX  before  D^H /N  in  this  passage  may  have  this  reason,  that  the  word  may  be  regarded  as  determinate 

in  itself.    Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  §  68, 1.  Anm.  1. 

6  Ver.  13. — X S^^lli'J^.     "liyX  is  causal  here  as  in  xiii.  25.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  110, 1. 
«  Ver.  13.— nyjn  oiTT.  Aey. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

The    grounda    of   the  punitive  judgment   de- 
scribed in  tlie  previous  context  are  stated  in  this 
way,  that  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  answer 
the  people  when,  assuming  an  air  of  innocence, 
they  inquire   into  these  grounds  (ver.  10) :  be- 
cause your  fathers  forsook  me  and  served  other 
gods  (ver.  11),  and  ye  moreover  have  done  worse 
(ver.  12),  therefore  I  cast  you  forth  into  a  strange 
land,  where  you  may  serve  those  gods ;  and  will 
show  you  no  more  favor  (ver.  13).     To  this  are 
added  two  verses  repeated  in  xxiii.  7,  8,  in  which 
it  is  declared  that   the    oath   by  Jehovah   who 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  will  be  changed  into 
the  oath  by  Jehovah  who  brought  Israel  out  of 
the  north  country.     If  these  verses  are  genuine 
here,  their  object  must  be  adouble  one:  1.  Con- 
firmation of  the  threatening  pronounced  in  ver. 
13.     2.  Mitigation  of  the  harsh  utterance  at  the 
close  of  ver.  13,  by  the  prospect  of  future  deliver- 
ance.    This  strophe,  moreover,  forms  the  argu- 
ment of  the  third  division,  for  the  three  following 
strophes  serve  only  to  describe  more   in  detail, 
and  to  elucidate  some  points  in  the  first. 
Vers.  10-13.    And  it  shall   come   to  pass 
.  .  .  shew   you  no  favour.     This  mode  of 
speech,  viz.,  the  hypothesis   of  a  question  of  the 
people  and  answer  to  it,  is  found  v.  19;  xiii.  22. 
—Therefore  that  your  fathers,   etc.    Comp. 
vii.   24-28;  ix.   11-15;  xi.  7,  sqq.— Hardness. 
Comp.    iii.    17;    ix.    13;    xviii.    12.  —  that   ye 
hearkened   not.      Comp.  xvii.  23;  xviii.  10; 
xix.  15 ;  xiii.  18.— Therefore  I  cast,  etc.,  oomp. 


xxii.  26,  28.— Into  the  land.  The  article  is 
explained  by  the  prophet's  reference  to  what  has 
been  already  said(xv.l4). — And  ye  shall  serve. 
What  was  before  sin  is  now  punishineut.  The 
prophet  has  in  view  Dent.  iv.  28;  xxviii.  36,  64. 
— Day  and  night.  The  servants'  toil  consists  in 
this,  that  they  must  attend  to  their  service  day 
and  night.  —  Because  I  will  shew.  This 
causal  sentence  refers  not  to  the  first  clause  of 
the  verse,  which  is  circumstantially  founded  on 
the  preceding  context  from  ver.  10,  but  on  the 
second.  Because  Jehovah  has  withdrawn  His 
favor,  they  have  to  seek  help  of  their  idols. 
Vers.  14  and  15.    Therefore   behold  .  .  . 

gave  to  your  fathers.     [3.7,  therefore,  at  the 

beginning  of  ver.  14  is  entirely  in  place.  On 
this  very  account,  because  Israel,  according  to 
ver.  13,  were  to  be  cast  away  into  a  foreign  land, 
the  form  of  oath  is  to  be  correspondingly  altered. 
Accordingly  the  purport  of  vers.  14  and  15  is 
primarily  not  consolatory,  but  sad.  It  confirms 
the  declaration  concerning  the  captivity.  In  so 
far,  and  because  Jeremiah  frequently  quotes  him- 
self, as  well  as  because  interruptions  of  a  pro- 
phecy of  sorrowful  import  by  consolatory  pros- 
pects also  frequently  occur  (comp.  iv.  27  ;  v.  10, 
18),  these  verses  may  well  be  genuine  here.  I 
bring  back  is  then  connected  with  I  cast  away 
in  ver.  13.  Moreover  that  the  words,  even  if 
transferred  by  Jeremiah  himself,  are  in  their 
original  position  in  xxiii.  7,  is  clear  from  the  con- 
nection, as  well  as  from  "the  more  peculiar  and 
concrete  form  of  the  .ext  "(HixziGJ  of  this  passage. 


More  particular  description  of  the  removal  announced  in  xvi.  13. 
XVI.  16-18. 

16  Behold  I  send  for^  many  fishers,^'  saith  Jehovah,  who  shall  fish  them.* 
After  that  I  send  for  many  hunters,  who  shall  hunt  them 

Down  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill, 
And  from  out  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

17  For  my  eyes  overlook  all  their  ways;  they  are  not  hidden  from  me. 
Nor  is  their  iniquity  concealed  from  mine  eyes 
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18  And  I  recompense  the  first  time  double  their  iniquity  and  sin, 

Because  they  have  desecrated  my  land  with  the  carcases  of  their  monsters, 
And  have  filled  mine  inheritance  with  their  abominations.' 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16. — ^  rh^  is  us^d  here  with  the  meaning  of  "  to  send  for,  cause  to  be  brought,"  exactly  as  in  xiv.  3  in  the  ex- 

:       -  T 
preBsion  D''I3  /  ^TXl^.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  a  mistake  to  assume  an  Aramaism  here  as  in  xl.  2  (comp.  2  Chron.  xvii.  7;  Ezr. 

viii.  16),  or,  to  refer  to  entirely  different  passages,  a-S  1  Kings  xx.  7.     Even  Numb.  xxii.  40,  cannot  be  compared. 

2  Ver.  16. — D''Jl^T-   The  word  occurs  besides  only  in  Isa.  xix.  8  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  in  the  former  place  in  the  foi'm  Q^j""!, 

in  the  second  D''Jin,  without  any  proposed  alteration  of  reading  in  the  Keri.    In  the  present  passage  the  Keri  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  the  endeavor  to  produce  uniformity  with  Q^^^y. 

■  r~ 

3  Ver.  16. — DU''ni  «^-  ^ey. — FuERST  and  EwALD  (§  127,  a)  would  explain  J^T  as  an  abbreviation  of  J^IH.    But  why 

should  there  not  be  a  root  with  a  weak  ^  as  middle  radical  ?  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  g  37  ;  OLSa.  §  233  d,  S.  486. 

4  Ver.  18. — As  K7D  is  not  construed  with  3,  we  must  connect  with  1^ 7D  only  Dn'm3J?ini  (comp.  ii.  7  ;  xliv.  22). 


EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  serves  only  to  describe  more  fully 
the  facts  aauounoed  in  ver.  13,  Therefore  I 
cast  you,  etc.  The  deportatioa  is  to  take  place, 
as  it  were,  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  The 
enemies  are  therefore  compared  to  fishermen  who 
fish  out  a  lake,  and  with  hunters  who  exterminate 
the  wild  animals  from  a  hunting-district,  even 
from  the  most  effectual  covers  (ver.  16).  So  also 
the  hiding  of  the  Israelites  will  not  avail,  for  all 
their  ways  are  so  manifest  to  the  Lord  that  their 
iniquity  lies  displayed  before  His  eyes  (ver.  17). 
And  so  He  recompenses  to  them  for  the  first  time 
double  their  sin  by  banishment  from  the  land 
which  they  have  desecrated  by  their  idolatries. 
In  this  it  is  implied  that  in  case  of  a  second  pro- 
vocation, God's  punitive  justice  will  apply  a  still 
higher  measure  than  that  of  double  retribution. 

Vers.  16-18.  Behold  .  .  .  abominations. — 
Many  hunters.  The  reason  why  the  adjective 
many  is  used,  is  that  the  prophet  means  to  say ; 
then  again  I  send  for  many,  w«.,  hunters. — -Hunt- 
ers is,  therefore,  epexegetical.  That  D'J"1  is  here 
used  as  a  numeral  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51 ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  29  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  5  ;  Neh.  ix.  28),  is 
less  probable.  From  vers.  17  and  18  it  is  evi- 
dent that  fisher  and  hunter  were  not  to  bring  to- 
gether the  Israelites  out  of  exile,  but  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  own  land. — As  it  follows  from 
'3,  ver.  17,  the  figure  declares  that  no  conceal- 


ment will  profit  them.  As  fishers  and  hunters, 
who  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  their  art, 
know  how  to  drive  out  the  animals  from  all  their 
hiding-places,  so  will  the  enemies  4o  with  the 
Israelites.  The  former  will  see  through  all  the 
plans  and  measures  of  the  latter  and  defeat 
them,  for  they  are  revealed  to  them  by  God,  be- 
fore whose  sight  those  measures  equally  with  the 
sins  of  Israel  lie  bare  and  exposed.  Comp.  xxiii. 
24;  xxxii.  19.— njW«1,  first  time.  [Hender- 
son, following  HiTZiQ,  etc.,  renders  "  pre- 
viou.sly." — S.  R.  A.]  The  explanation  accord- 
ing to  which  this  word  is  referred  to  ver.  15 
(HiTziG,  EwALD,  U-wbreit),  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  if  it  did  not  leave  unregarded  the  evi- 
dently intended  antithesis  to  rut^D  doable. 
This  requirement  can  be  met  satisfactorily  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  text  (as  attempted  by 
Graf,  according  to  Isai.  Ivi.  7),  if  we  recognize 
that  the  prophet  assumes  the  possibility  of  a  se- 
cond visitation.  Then  he  would  say:  for  this 
first  time  double  will  be  recompensed  (Isai.  Ixi. 
7;  Zech.  ix.  12),  but  in  case  of  repetition  a  much 
severer  measure  will  be  rendered  : — as  in  reality 
the  second  destruction  by  the  Romans  was  total 
in  comparison  with  the  first  merely  partial  one. 
— Because,  etc.  The  punishment  has  an  inner 
relation  to  the  sin:  they  have  desecrated  the  land 
and  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  they  must  there- 
fore leave  it. 


3.  Refutation  of  the  objection  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  had  committed  no  sin  by  their  idolatry. 

XVI.  19-21. 

19  0  Jehovah,  my  strength  and  my  fortress, 
And  my  refuge  in  the  day  of  distress  1 

"  To  thee  will  the  heathen  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  will  say ; 

Falsehood  only  have  our  fathers  inherited, 

Vapour,  and  there  is  none  among  them  that  profiteth. 

20  Should  a  man  make  himself  gods  ?    And  they  are  not  gods !" 

21  Therefore  behold  I  teach  them  this  once. 

And  teach  them  to  know  my  hand  and  my  might. 
And  they  shall  know  that  my  name  [is]  Jehovah. 


CHAP.  XVII.  1-4. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Having  in  vers.  14-18  given  a  confirmation  and 
further  description  of  the  judgment  threatened 
in  ver.  13,  the  prophet  in  the  two  following  stro- 
phes, xvi.  19-21,  and  xvii.  1-4  goes  back  to  xvi. 
10,  where  it  is  said  that  the  people  deny  having 
sinned  against  Jehovah.  This  denial  may  have 
a  double  meaning.  First  it  may  be  intended  to 
declare  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  serve  other  gods, 
together  with  Jehovah.  Secondly,  the  meaning 
may  be  that  the  fact  itself  that  Israel  served  other 
gods  is  disputed.  To  this  denial  in  the  first  sense 
the  prophet  replies  by  directing  his  glance  into 
the  proximate  future,  in  which  the  heathen  will 
perceive  what  Israel  has  failed  to  perceive,  viz., 
that  the  gods  are  vanity,  that  Jehovah  is  alone 
God,  and  that  therefore  idolatry  is  sin  (vers.  19, 
20).  Now  since  Israel  might  and  should  long 
ago  have  perceived  that  which  even  the  heathen 
will  perceive  at  last,  but  did  not  do  so,  Jehovah 
will  bring  this  truth  to  their  knowledge  lay  a 
thoroughly  incisive  lesson  (ver.  21). 

Vers.  19  and  20.  O  Jehovah  my  strength  . . . 
not  gods.  Since  the  prophet  addresses  the  Lord 
as  my  strength,  etc.,  and  then  says  that  the 
heathen,  after  they  have  perceived  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  idols,  will  all  come  to  this  Lord,  he 
includes  himself,  as  it  were,  together  with  the 
heathen,  among  the  believers  in  Jehovah,  but 
excludes  Israel  from  this  communion,  until  in- 
structed by  the  judgments  they  recognize  their 
errors,  and  obtain  the  same  saving  knowledge. — ■ 
My  strength.  Comp.  Ps.  xxviii.  7,  8;  lix.  17; 
2  Sara.  xxii.  3. — Heathen  [W.,  nations. — S.  K. 
A.]  Even  this  word  shows  that  it  is  not  the 
tribes  of  Israel  that  are  meant.  (Meier). — ■ 
Falsehood  only.  Comp.  s.  14;  li.  17. — Our 
fathers  inherited.  The  expression  is  still 
strouger  than  if  it  had  been  'we  inherited.  The 
tradition  is  false  from  the  very  beginning. — Pro- 
fite'.h.  Comp.  Isai.  xliv.  10;  Jer.  ii.  8,  11. — 
Should  a  man.  The  words  of  the  heathen  in 
which  they  themselves  set  forth  the  vanity  of  the 


idols.  Manufactured  gods  are  on  this  very  ac- 
count no  gods.  The  sentence  and  they  are  not 
gods  is  to  be  taken  in  a  causal  sense.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  109,  4. 

Ver.  21.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  my  name 
Jehovah.  From  the  connection  the  prophet's 
object  cannot  be  to  give  instruction  concerning 
the  future  conversion  of  the  heathen.  He  only 
wishes,  by  the  good  which  he  says  of  the  heathen, 
to  set  the  folly  of  Israel  in  a  clearer  light.  We  are 
therefore  after  the  sentences  "  L  come  to  thee," 
and  "the  heathen  will  come  to  thee"  to  supply: 
but  Israel  comes  not  to  thee.  There  is  a  refe- 
rence to  this  thought  in  therefore.  Because  Is- 
rael has  not  the  knowledge  which  he  might  long 
have  had,  as  well  as,  or  better  than  the  heathen 
will  have  it  in  the  future,  the  Lord  will  this  once 
impart  it  to  them. — This  once  (comp.  x.  18)  like 
the  first  time  in  ver.  18,  refers  to  the  impend- 
ing first  catastrophe  of  the  theocracy  by  the  Chal- 
deans. Israel  is  to  feel  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  thus  learn  to  understand  the  significance  of 
His  name.  The  prophet  evidently  alludes  to 
Exod.  iii.  14.  We  perceive  in  what  sense  the 
understanding  of  the  name  is  meant,  from  the 
words  "I  will  teach  them  to  know  (i.  e.,  to  ex- 
perience, to  feel)   My  hand  and  My  might,"  in 

comparison  with  the  expression  /^H,  which  is 
used  of  the  idols  in  ver.  19.  By  that  visitation, 
namely,  will  Jehovah  manifest  Himself  as  the 
Really  Existent  (this  point  from  the  connection  is 
evidently  here  brought  into  the  foreground)  in 
opposition  to  the  non-existent  deities,  and  thus 
bring  Israel  to  the  consciousness  that  he  has  cer- 
tainly sinned  in  worshipping  other  gods  together 
with  Jehovah.  Comp.  Isai.  111.  6,  coll.  Jer. 
xxiii.  27 ;  Exod.  vi.  3. 

["This.passage  (xvi.  19 — xvii.  14)  is  appointed 
as  the  Haphtorah,  or  Proper  Prophetical  Lesson, 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — xxvii.  34,  where  God  declares 
the  vanity  of  idols,  and  the  blessings  of  faith,  re- 
pentance and  obedience."  Wordswokth. — S 
E.  A.] 


Chapter  XVII. 
4.  Refutation  of  the  objection  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  had  not  generally  served  idols. 

XVII.  1-4. 

1  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  an  iron  stylus,' 
Graven  with  a  diamond  point  on  the  tablet  of  their  heart, 
On  the  horns  of  their  altars; 

2  As  their  children  remember  their  altars, 

And  their  images  of  BaaF  by"  the  green  trees,  by  the  high  hiUs. 

3  My  mountain  together  with*  the  fields, 

Thy  substance  and  all  thy  treasures  will  I  give  up  to  spoil. 

Thy  heights! — for  thy  sin  in  all  thy  borders.  .        ii, 

4  And  thou  shalt  withhold  thy  hand  from  the  inheritance  which  I  have  given  thee; 
And  I  cause  thee  to  serve  thy  enemies  in  a  land  that  thou  knowest  not : 

For  ye  have  kindled  a  fire  in  my  nostrils  that  shall  burn  forever. 
11 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


TEXTUAL   AND  GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  L-nBIS  This  word,  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Deut.  xxi.  12  is  the  nail,  unguis,  but  since  the  flnger-naU 
cnnot  be  uJ  for  the  eugraving  of  ineffaceable  writing,  the  word  must  mean  a  sharp  cutting  instrument  in  general,  i« 
corresponaenco  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root  (=  incidere,  imculpere.     Comp.  Aram.  -)3a). 

2  Ver.  2.— [A.  T. :  their  groves ;  De  Wette  :  their  Astartes  (but  comp.  Exeoet.  Notes).— S.  K.  A.] 

3  Ver.  2.— Explanations  which  render  Sj?  as  local  =  with,  together  with  (SsX,  K-  Sal),  or  cumulativo  =  una  mm 
(Seb.  Schmidt  and  others)  are  aii  unsatisfactory  aa  the  reading  y^'h^,  which  is  found  in  the  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  in  16  Codd. 

°      J'v^r^s!— 3"— in  the  midst,  but  in  the  sense  of  accompaniment,   together  with.    Comp.  xi.  19;  Naegelsb.   fir.,  J 

112,  5,  u. 

since  everywhere  else  (Isai.  v.  9  ;  vii.  23-25  ;  is. 
17 ;  X.  17  ;  xxvii.  4)  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of 
"thorn."  Comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  III.,  iS. 
642;  WiNEE,  R.-W.-B.  I.,  S.  284.— On  the  ta- 
blet, etc.  Passing  momentary  events  miike  only 
a  superficial  impression.  But  wliatever  has  ex- 
ercised a  long-continued  and  iniensive  activity 
is  deeply  graven.  In  opposition  to  the  assertion 
(ver.  10)  that  Israel  has  not  sinned  against  the 
Lord,  the  propliet  points  to  the  continuance  of 
idolatry  among  the  people,  and  the  deep,  inex- 
tinguishable traces,  which  it  has  left  behind. 
These  are  double;  of  an  external  and  internal 
sort.  Internally  is  the  conscience,  the  remem- 
brance, the  whole  spiritual  habitus,  which  keeps 
before  Israel  the  fact  of  the  long  practised  idola- 
try. Externally  are  the  idol-allars,  with  the 
blood  of  the  children  offered  upon  them,  crying 
towards  heaven,  which  testify  of  the  sin  to  all  the 
world.  It  is  therefore  audacity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  pretend  that  they  have  forgotten 
the  fact.  The  expression  write  on  the  table  of  the 
heart  is  found  also  in  Prov.  iii.  3 ;  vii.  3. — horns 
of  the  altars.  That  the  idol-altars  are  meant 
is  evident  1,  from  the  plural,  for  there  was  but 
a  single  altar  of  Jehovah  (J.  D.  Michaelis)  ;  2, 
from  the  connection,  for  Israel's  sin  was  to  be 
read  only  on  the  idol-altars,  not  on  the  altar  of 
the  Lord, — or  on  the  latter  only  in  so  far  as  they 
had  perhaps  used  it  for  idolatrous  worship 
(comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  3;  Winer,  s.  v.  Brandopfe- 
rallar).  The  altars  in  ver.  2  are  doubtless  also 
those  of  the  idols,  and  identical  with  those  men- 
tioned in  ver.  1. — On  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  and  the  sprinkling  of  these  with 
the  blood  of  the  guilt  offering,  comp.  Exod.  xxvii. 
2  (coll.  Ps.  cxviii.  27) ;  xxix.  12  ;  Lev.  iv.  18,  25, 
80,  34;  viii.  15;  ix.  9.  That  the  idol-altars  also 
had  such  horns  is  clear  from  Am.  iii.  14.  Comp. 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.  s.  v.  Horner. — Their  altars, 
lit.,  your  altars.  On  the  change  of  person  comp. 
rems.  on  v.  14;  xii.  13. — remember.  We  may 
reject  at  the  outset  the  ungrammatical  explana- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  denial  of  having  sinned  against  Jehovah 
fxvi.  10)  must  mean  that  the  fact  of  idolatry  is 
donied.  Against  such  a  bold  and  shameless  as- 
sertion the  prophet  rises  here  with  visibly  in- 
creasing indignation.  He  says  that  the  sin  of 
Judah  is  certified,  and  as  it  were,  recorded  in 
the  archives,  viz.  (a)  in  their  own  conscience,  in 
which  the  memory  of  their  idolatrous  abooaina- 
tions  is  fixed  like  an  ineffaceable  brand,  and  (b) 
externally,  on  the  horns  of  the  altars,  where  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  children  adheres  as  an 
equally  ineffaceable  memorial  (ver.  1).  These 
two  testimonies  were  just  as  deep  and  inextin- 
guishable to  them,  the  actors  present,  as  to  the 
children  the  impression  of  that  horrible  cult 
which  had  snatched  away  so  many  from  their 
midst  would  remain  unforgetable.  And  so  deep 
was  this  impression,  that  the  mere  sight  of  green 
trees  and  high  hills  was  sufficient  to  refresh  it 
continually  (ver.  2).  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
thus  certified,  the  prophet  repeats  the  announce- 
ment of  the  divine  punishments,  which  will  con- 
sist in  plunder  of  substance,  desolation  of  the 
land,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  year  of  re- 
lease, and  deportation  into  an  unknown  land 
(vers.  3  and  4). 

Vers.  1  and  2.*  The  sin  of  Judah  .  .  high 
hills.  OniGEN  [Horn.  XVI.  ed.  Lommatzsch.,  S. 
301),  IsiD.  Hisp.  (De  Pass.  Dotii.,  ch.  22).  Gnis- 
LER  (ad  h.  l.)  by  Judah  here  understand  Judas 
Iscariot. — Iron  stylus.  Comp.  Job  xix.  24. — 
diamond-point,  I'rpK/,  which  occurs  besides, 
in  this  sense,  only  in  Ezek.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12, 
appears  to  designate  especially  the  diamond, 
which  serves  as  a  pointed  cutting  instrument, 

*  The  LXX.  does  not  contain  verses  1-4.  Without  doubt 
Jerome  is  correct  in  snying,  forsiian  pepercerunt  populo  suo. 
Oriqen  in  the  Hcxapla  gives  under  asterisks  the  following 
translation,  wliich  he  found  in  other  translators  :  Ver.  1. 
'Afiaprt'a  'loiiSa  yeypanTat  ^v  ypa<|>et(i»  (TtSjJptii,  ei/  oyvvL  d6a- 
fj-avrivM,  iyKeKoJ^afJ-ixivY]  en-l  tov  (tttJBov;  t^9  KapSia;  avTa)c, 
Kal  Toi?  Kepatrt  rdv  Svat-acnTfjpiwv  avrMif. 

Ver.  2.  'HctKa  avaiJ-vYiadOto-if  ot  uiol  avriiiv  ra  OuaiaaTripLa 
avTutv  Kal  TS.  aAoT)  auTwr  ettI  ^liAow  6a(Je'os,  €jrl  ^OVfxtoi'  fiere- 
tiipiui',  hpitm-  ev  aywpui. 

Vor.  3.  ^I(T\vi'  (7oi»  Kai  Ttavras  OTjaavpov^  (tov  eis  wpovo^rfv 
5i«0"W,  Ttt  Oi//r]Ad  trov  iv  ap-aprCa  tc  Traai  T0Z5  6ptol9  <rov. 

Vor.  4.  Kal  a'paip-rjBrjatrai  (al.  af^aipedriiTJ}),  Kcu  TaTTtiii'wBr}- 
aeraiial.  TOinislvuiOrjiT^)  anb  tt}?  KKT}povop.La^  trov,  rj<;  e5tiiKa 
(701,  Kal  dI'a^L)3do■(lJ  (re  ev  Tots  exdpol^  ffov  €c  ttj  yf)  f/  ovk  ey- 
vuis'  OTt  Triip  eyxeKaviTTaL  ef  T(i>  t)vp.<Z  fiov,  e'u)5  aiitivo^  Kava- 
driaarai.  Td5e  Ae'-yet  Kuptos.  Thus  in  MoNTFAUCON,  ffex- 
apl.  Tom.  II.,  p.  210. — Edsebius  also,  Dem.  Ev.  X.  5  (comp. 
ii.  2.^j)j  communicates  the  words,  remarking  that  he  found  them 
iv  Tats  Ttav  KoLTTUiV  epiiyjvevTiav  cKfiotretrt,  CTijiteTa  TrapaSdcrews 
ci(nepi(TKiav  ev  Tois  aKpt^e'ffi  riav  irapn  Tois  O.  d»'Ttypdi<|)Ois. 
Drusids  remarks  that  in  nonnuUis  codd.  grxcis  et  in  uno 
VoXicano  leguntur  sub  osteHscis. 


tions  which  either  take  3  =  7  (so  that  their 
children  remember,  Luther,  Zwingle,  substan- 
tially Cilvin)  or  understand  God  as  the  subject 
of  remember  (Seb.  Schmidt,  CLERions,  Ch. 
B.  Michaelis),  All  those  interpretations  are 
at  least  very  harsh,  which  regard  the  Jews  as 
the  subject,  (ut  recordantur  filiorum  suorum  ita  al- 
larium,  etc.,  i.  c,  their  altars  are  as  dear  to  their 
hearts  as  their  children,  R.  Salomo,  D.  Kimohi, 
Ababbanei,  DiODATus,  Mauber;  remembering 
their  children,  they  remember  also  the  altars  on 
which  they  offered  them,  Hitziq)  or  which  take 
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3  in  the  sense  of  because,  if,  (Jerome,  Chald., 
Arab.,  and  many  later)  or  which  find  the  apodo- 
sis  in  ver.  3  (Ewald,  Umbreit).  Since  in  ver. 
1  there  is  evidently  likewise  the  idea  of  a  monu- 
mentuin,  a  record  assuring  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance, the  reciprocal  relation  of  vers.  1  and  2 
is  indicated  at  the  outset.  There  is  a  third  me- 
morial of  the  sin  denied  by  the  Israelites,  the 
testimony  of  which  is  the  more  unexceptionable 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  children  (Ps. 
viii.  3;  Matth.  xxi.  16):  the  remembrance  by 
the  children  of  that  horrible  worship  to  which  so 
many  from  their  midst  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  pro- 
phet points  to  an  effect  of  that  horrid  ritual, 
which  is  not  indeed  elsewhere  expressly  testified, 
but  is  in  itself  entirely  natural.  Why  should  not 
Moloch  have  been  the  terror  of  the  Israelitish 
cliildren,  when  there  was  such  real  and  sad 
ground  for  it,  as  is  wanting  in  other  bugbears 
which  terrify  the  children  of  the  present  day? — 
Their  children  is  therefore  the  subject  of  re- 
member, and  the  construction  is  as  ex.  yr.,  v.  26; 
vi.  7.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gt.,  \  95,  2. — Images, 
etc.  The  D'TK^N  are  the  masculine  images  of  Baal 
[notof  Astarte,  as  Henderson. — S.R.  A.]  (comp. 
1  Ki.  xiv.  23  ;  2  JKi.  xvii.  10;  xxiii.  14,  etc.)  as 
nniys  are  primarily  and  in  general  the  images 
corresponding  to  the  female  principle  of  Baal. 
What  was  their  form  is  still  undecided,  also 
whether  they  had  special  relation  to  the  service  of 
Moloch.  Should  thelatternotbethecase, yet  their 
relation  to  the  murderous  rites  of  child-sacrifice 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  For  children  were  offered  to 
Baal  in  all  his  forms,  comp.  v.ii.  31 ;  xix.  5 ;  xxxii. 
35.   Herzog,  iEcai-^/ic.  I.  S.  638;  IX.,  S.  715.— 

By  the  green  trees,  "^ViV-  Hitzig  and  Graf 
rightly  take  7^  here  in  a  causal  sense  connecting 
it  with  remember,  not  with  altars.  If  the 
place  was  to  be  designated  where  the  altars  and 
images  stood,  we  cannot  conceive  why  the  pro- 
phet should  write  "on  green  trees,"  and  deviate 
from  the  stereotyped  form  of  "under  every  green 
tree."  It  is  accordingly  more  probable  that  it 
is  to  express  that  the  mere  sight  of  green  trees 
and  higli  hills  awoke  in  the  Israelite  children  the 
remembrance  of  those  terrible  altars  and  images. 

We  can  certainly  show  no  passage  in  which  7^' 
is  used,  after  a  verb  of  remembrance,  of  that 
which  occasioned  the  remembrance.  But  all  those 
passages  are  analogous  in  which  7j/  designates 
the  occasioning  circumstances  in  general,  ex.  gr., 
Gen.   xxvi.  7,  9;  Ps.   xliv.  32;  1  Sam.  iv.  13. 

Comp.  nD-S^,  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  Job  xiii.  14. 
Ver.  3.  My  mountain  .  .  in  all  thy  borders. 

The  words  miy^  '"nn  are  either  connected  with 
the  preceding  context  in  various  ways  (Jerome  : 
Samfieantes  in  agro;  Syr.  ;  in  monUbus  et  in 
deserto ;  Chald.  :  Super  monies  in  agro ;  Arab. ; 
inmontibus  et  in  agris ;  R.  Salomo,  Abareanel, 
KiMcm :  0  mans  mi,  qui  in  agro  es,  as  a  desig- 
nation of  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  previous  con- 
text is  addressed  ;  Zwingli  :  ut  filii  reoordantur 
ararum  .  .  .  collium,  montium  et  agrorum;  Ewald, 
Meier:  Hltya  n")n  as  in  apposition  to  il^^J), 
or  with  the  following,  when  it  is  either  rendered 


as  in  the  vocative,  and  Zion,  as  the  high  place  of 
the  country  Kai'  e^oxf/v,  or  Israel  as  sacrificing  on 
mountains,  or  fleeing  to  mountains  (Calvjn),  is 
understood  by  it,  or  it  is  connected  with  thy 
heights  (Luther),  or  as  an  accusative  with  thy 
substance  (montem  meum  una  cum  agro  .  .  . 
daho,  Gesenius,  Gaab,  Rosenmuellbk,Umbkeit). 
HiTzio  calls  attention  to  xviii.  14;  xxi.  13,  where 
Zion  is  designated  as  'TiV  "IIS  and  1ti''Bri  IIX. 
But  here  the  connection  is  quite  different.  In 
this  place  the  prophet  would  evidently  say  that 
all  property,  movable  and  immovable,  divine 
and  human,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  service  of  idols  will  be  given  up  to  plunder 
on  account  of  their  intensive  (vers.  1,  2),  as  ex- 
tensive and  universally  diffused  sin  (in  all  thy 
borders).  For  this  reason  also  I  do  not  believe 
that  mountain  is  to  be  rendered  as  in  the  voca- 
tive. It  is  rather  accusative,  dependent  on  I 
TKrill  give,  and  the  explanation  already  men- 
tioned as  that  of  Gesenius,  Gaab,  Rosenmue  ller 
and  Umbreit,  is  the  correct  one.  The  mountain 
of  the  Lord  also  is  desecrated ;  it  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  it  contains  property  that  can  be  so 
treated,  will  also,  like  the  fruitful  field,  be  given 
up  to  plunder.  The  prophet  says  fields,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  designate  only  the  land,  whicli 
produces  substance  and  treasures,  or  things  that 
may  be  plundered.  Thy  substance  and  all, 
etc.,  is  a  more  particular  explanation  of  my 
mountain.  It  tells  us  how  a  mountain  and 
fields  can  be  plundered.  Thg  substance,  thy 
treasures  have  primary  reference  to  fields.  But 
that  also  which  the  mountain  contained  belonged 
in  a  certain  respect  to  the  people,  and  they  were 
likewise  despoiled  of  it.  On  the  subject  comp. 
xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  3;  lii.  17  sqq. — Thy  heights 
is  in  antithesis  to  my  mountain.  Even  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the  idols  were  to  be  ob- 
jects of  spoliation.  It  is  clear  that  thy  heights 
is  governed  by  give,  but  its  abrupt  position  is 
strange.  If  we  could  connect  exclusively  wiili 
for  thy  sin,  this  difficulty  would  be  removed. 
But  not  only  the  high  places,  but  all  that  has 
been  previously  mentioned  is  given  up  on  account 
of  their  sin.  Stkus  and  the  Arabic  (MS.  Oxon), 
omit  thy  heights  altogether.  Hitziq  translates 
"for  atonement,"  comparing Zech.  xiv.  17;  Deut. 
xxix.  ll,and  with  respect  to  the  construction,  Deut. 
xxi.  29.  But  the  expression  in  all  thy  borderc 
would  then  be  quite  feeble  and  superfluous. 
Graf  after  Gesenius,  De  Wettb  and  others:— 
Thy  heights  with  the  sin  cleaving  thereto  I  give 
up.  But  was  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
thought  that  the  Lord  would  give  up  the  heights 
without  the  sin,  or  that  He  would  omit  the  latter? 
How  is  such  a  separation  of  the  heights  and  the 
sin  even  conceivable?  Thy  heights  may  then 
be  regarded  as  an  emphatic  asyndeton. — For 
thy  sin.  Comp.  Mio.  i.  5;  2King3xxiv.  3,— In 
all  thy  borders. .  This  addition  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  previously  stated  extent  of  the 
punishment:  Since  the  sin  has  been  universally 
diffused,  so  all  the  possessions  in  the  whole  land 
will  be  made  the  means  of  punishment. 

Ver.  4.  And  thou  shalt  .  .  .  forever.  In 
this  verse  "J^l  causes  the  only  difficulty.  It  has 
been  either  entirely  passed  over  (Stkus,  Arab., 
Luther),  or  explained  in  a  more  or  lees  forced 
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manner,  as  unfreely  (Vatable),  hy    thy   iniquity, 
naked  and  bare,  alone  (so  Jebome,  on  the  ground 

of  which  EwALD  would  alter  to  11117).  But  it  is 
evident  that  Jeremiah  had  in  view  Deut.  xv.  2, 
3.  This  has  been  recognized  by  many  exposi- 
tors. Some  (ex.  gr..  See.  Schmidt,  Eosenm.) 
supply,  therefore,  ^y  from  Deut.  xv.  2.  J.  D. 
MiCHAELis  was  the  first  to  suppose  that  ^y  alone 
should  be  read.  Graf  expresses  this  distinctly, 
and  without  doubt  correctly.  For  on  the  one  hand 
'J^l,  however  interpreted,  yields  no  satisfactory 
meaning.  On  the  other  hand  the  expression 
0  |a  T  BOt^,  withhold  thy  hand,  etc.,  corres- 
ponds perfectly  to  the  connection.  The  year  of 
release  (comp.  Deut.  xv.  1-13),  so  called  from  the 
ni30K',  the  release  of  the  debtor  from  the  oppres- 
sive hand  of  the  creditor,  coincides  with  the  Sab- 
batic year  (comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Xevit.  xxv. 
1-7),  in  which  the  land  is  to  remain  uncultivated 
(comp.  Saalschuetz,  Mos.  Recht.,  S.  162  if.; 
Hebzoo,  R-Enc.  XIII.,  &  204  ff.).     The  state  of 


desolation,  in  which  the  land  will  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destined  exile  of  the  people  is  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  24,  25  expressly  compared  with  that 
Sabbatic  year,  or  year  of  release,  and  is  called 

the  Sabbath-time  of  the  land  (n'riilJE').  In  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  21  (comp.  3  Esdr.  i.  58)  it  is  ex- 
pressly set  forth  that  the  Babylonian  captivity 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  word  proclaimed 
\>y   Jeremiah,  according  to  which  the  land  was 

promised  its  holiday  (nin3K').  But  in  no  other 
place  than  this  does  Jeremiah  intimate  this 
thought.  If  now  it  is  undoubted  that  this  pass- 
age, with  reference  to  Deut.  xv.  2  coll.  Lev. 
xxvi.  34,  35,  designates  the  exile  as  a  period  of 
release  for  the  land,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving 
in  ^'yi  an  altered  form  of  the  '[l'  of  Deuteronomy. 
On  I  cause  thee  to  serve,  vide  supra,  on  xv. 
14. — For  ye  have  kindled,  ete.  The  words 
are  a  free  quotation  from  Deut.  xxxii.  22,  while 
those  in  xv.  14,  at  least  in  their  first  part,  agre« 
verbatim  with  the  original  passage. 


CONCLUSION  (xvii.  5-18). 

1.  Retrospective  glance  at  the  deep  roots  of  the  corruption. 

XVII.  5-13. 

5  Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Cursed  the  man,  who  trusts  in  men, 
And  makes  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departs  from  Jehovalu 

6  He  will  be  like  one  forsaken'  in  the  desert 
And  will  not  see  when  good  comes, 

And  will  dwell  in  the  arid  places  in  the  wilderness, 
In  a  land  salt  and  uninhabited. 

7  Blessed  the  man  who  trusts  in  Jehovah, 
And  whose  confidence  Jehovah  is ! 

8  He  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  water. 

And  which  stretches  forth^  its  roots  to'  the  river, 

And  will  not  fear*  when  the  heat  comes,  and  its  leaf  is  green. 

And  in  the  year  of  drought  it  will  not  have  care  nor  cease  from  fruit-bearine 

9  The  heart  is  more  deceitful  than  anything 
And  profoundly  corrupt     Who  can  know  it? 

10  I,  Jehovah,  search  the  heart,  try  the  reins, 
Evea'*  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  way, 
According  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings. 

11  A  partridge,  which  fosters  without  having  laid, 
Is  he  who  accumulates  riches  not  by  right. 

In  the  half  of  his  days  he  will  leave  them, 
And  at  his  end  he  will  be  a  fool. 

12  O  throne  of  glory,  height"  of  beginning,  place  of  our  sanctuary  I 
16  Hope  or  Israel,  Jehovah!  •' 

All  who  forsake  thee  are  put  to  shame ! 

Those  who  depart'  from  me  must  be  written  in  the  earth 

Because  they  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  water,  Jehovah. 


CHAP.  XVIL  5-13. 


1G5 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
'  "^er.  6. — ^_J?^_J?3.  The  ancient  translations  all  express  here,  doubtless  on  the  ground  of  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8,  tUa 
name  of  a  'jree  or  shrub,  while  in  Ps.  cii.  where  alone  the  word  occurs  a  second  time,  they  all,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
text, express  the  idea  of  miser.  Since  now  "l^l^  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  bjSj,  TlTl,  StSt,  D3D3  (D313)»  etc. 
(comp.  Olsh.  §  189,  a;  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  §  42,  a,  S.  87),  since,  further,  the  corresponding  verbal  root  is  given  by  li.  5S 
(1J?1J?nn  "IJt^'^i^)  unciuestionably  with  the  meaning  demidare  (comp.  Isai.  xxiii,  13 ;  xxxii.  11 ;  Hab.  iii.  9.  "Ilj/O  nuditas, 
D'l^  nudus,  ^T"  1J?  nitdus,  solitarius;  Gen.  xv.  2  ;  Lev.  xx.  20,  21 ;  Jer.  xxii.  30),  the  meaning  of  "  naked,  destitute,  wretched,"' 
is  assured  also  in  this  passaged    [Henderson  :  "I  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Arab. 


^^ 


Arar,  the  juniper-iree  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arabah,  or  the  Great  Valley,  to  the  south  of  tbo 


Bead  Sea.  See  Bibl.  Res.  II.,  506.  Thus  De  Wbtte  :  Waclwlderbaum.  The  same  form  of  the  word  occurs  Ps.  cii.  18,  \vliere 
the  idea  conveyed  is  that  of  naked,  destitute.  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  two  passages  of  our  prophet  is  the  forlorn  ap- 
pearance of  a  solitary  juniper,  deprived  of  all  nourishment  in  the  arid  desert." — Hitzig  referring  to  the  composition  of  Ps. 
cii.,  after  the  flight  of  Jonathan  into  the  desert  of  Tekoa,  and  the  connection  with  Jer.  xlviii.  6,  where  also  flight  is  spoken 
of,  decides  that  the  word  designates  one  who  hi\sjled  or  been  driven  into  the  desert,  or  one  who  has  come  into  misfortune  as 
starved  ov perishing. — S.  R.  A.j.    On  the  words  in  xlviii.  6,  13133  "^Ji!^"^!'^'  *^o^P-  rems.  there. 

2  Ver.  8. — 73r.  an-.  Key.,  synonymous  with  73'',  Isai.  xxx.  25  ;  xliv.  4. 

5  Ver.  8. — ^  V  for  ^X  as  frequently  in  Jer.    Comp.  on  x,  1. 

4  Ver.  8.— XT  nSv    Tho  Keri  reads  DST  after  ver.  6.    The  Chethibh  should  be  punctuated  XT  (Imperf.  from  XT'), 

V :  ■  T-  "T 

corresponding  to  JXT*!  and  is  at  any  rate  to  be  preferred;  as  also  the  ancient  translations  express  it,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Chaldee.  . 

6  Ver.  10. — nn7l.  Comp.  xxxii.  19.  The  Van,  which  the  ancient  translations  and  many  Codd.  omit,  is  not  so  super- 
fluous as  Graf  supposes. 

6  Ver.  12. — DUD  might  grammatically  be  in  the  accusative,  but  as  1133  appears  to  be  contrasted  with  r\2f2  (iii- 

T 

24;  xi.  13),  80  does  0  DUD  with  nia3. 

'  Ver.  13.— '"11D''-  The  Chethibh  'HD'  would  be  formed  like  3'T,  □•IpMiri'  (Olsh.  g  212).  The  form  TD'aaanoun, 
does  not,  however,  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  sudden  change  of  person  is  strange.  The  Keri  reads  "'TDl-  The  meaning  is 
the  same  (=  those  departing  from  me.  Comp,  'Dp,  li.  1) ;  the  form  is  likewise  a  rare  one.  (Yet  comp.  ii.  21 ;  Isa.  xlix. 
21;  OlSB.  J  172,  b.)    Meieb  reads  n?D\ 

timated  in  xvi.  19,  that  the  Israel  of  those  times 
was  wanting  in  confidence  in  this  Saviour.  Here 
he  renders  this  sin  of  unbelief  strongly  promi- 
nent, portraying  it  according  to  its  positive  and 
its  negative  side.  He  mentions  the  positive  side 
first.  Man  and  flesh  designate  the  totality  of 
all  earthly  visible  forces  in  antithesis  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  invisible  God.  It  is  pre- 
cisely their  visibility  which  withdraws  the  carnal 
mind  from  the  invisible  things  to  be  appre- 
hended by  faith  alone.  The  mind  is  first  taken 
captive  by  things  visible.  Then  having  gamed  a 
firm  footing  in  these,  it  breaks  loose  from  the  In- 
visible. It  was  so  in  the  Fall.  This  confidence 
in  things  visible,  however,  is  idolatry  (comp. 
Luther's  explanation  of  the  first  command- 
ment). Hence  the  curse  may  well  be  an  allusion 
toDeut.  xxvii.  15  coll.  xi.  28.— Mac  and  flesh. 
(D1X  and  11^3)  synonymous  also  in  Isa.  xxxi.  3 
col"  Job  X.  4^  Ps.  Ivi.  5.  ["The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, having  three  distinct  words  for  man,  has 
the  advantage  of  our  English  in  the  finer  shades 
of  a  passage  like  this,  '  cursed  is  the  man  (strong 
man)  who  trusteth  in  man  (frail  man  of  the 
earth)  who  maketh  flesh  (mere  weakness)  his 
arm.'"  Cowles.-S.  R.  A.] -His  arm,_  ;Ll"'l' 
the  organ  for  the  exhibition  of  physical  force. 
He  who  delivers  over  this  function  to  another, 
i  e.  makes  him  his  arm,  has  him  for  his  assist- 
ant for  protection  and  deliverance.  Comp.  lea. 
xxxiii  2-Ps.lxxxiii.9.— Alandsalt.efc.  Comp. 
Job  xxxix.  6 ;  Ps.  cvii.  34.-Will  dwell.  3l^n 
intransitive,  as  in  ver.  25  ;   xxx.  18  ;  1.  16,  6y  , 

Isa.  xiii.  20.  r,,,;* 

Vers.  7,  8.    Blessed  the   man  .  .  •  fruit 


EXEGBTICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 

This  long  discourse  ends  with  a  concluding  ad- 
dress in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to 
general,  the  second  to  personal  matters.  In  the 
first  (vers.  5-13)  the  prophet  indicates  the  most 
inward  and  hidden  roots  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  corruption  of  his  people.  He  mentions 
three  chief  moral  defects,  attaching  to  each  the 
corresponding  punishment.  At  the  head  he  places 
the  perverse  disposition,  which  regards  not  the 
Lord,  but  flesh  as  the  source  and  treasure  of  all 
blessing  (ver.  5).  The  punishment  of  this  sin  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  the  shadow  being  further 
deepened  in  vers.  7  and  8  by  the  contrast  there 
presented.  The  second  radical  defect,  designated 
in  ver.  9,  is  the  perfidiousness  of  the  heart  in 
connection  with  its  weakness.  In  consequence 
of  this  habitus,  the  human  heart  is  unfathomable 
to  human  sight,  yet  the  Lord  is  in  a  position  to 
look  through  and  to  judge  it  (ver.  10).  Avarice 
is  designated  as  the  third  destructive  root  to 
which  every  means  is  right,  to  which,  however, 
poverty  and  shame  must  follow  as  a  just  recom- 
pense (ver.  11).— The  last  two  verses  express 
once  more  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  after 
a  solemn  invocation  of  Jehovai,  the  judgment 
of  destruction  on  all  those  who  have  forsaken 
Jehovah,  the  fountain  of  living  water  (vers. 
12,  13). 

Vers.  5  and  6.   Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
salt  and  uninhabited.     The  prophet  had  in 
the  previous  context  repeatedly  designated  the 
Lord  as  his  and  Israel's  only  safety:  xiv.  8,  22; 
XV.  20,  21 ;  xvi.  19.     He,  however,  expressly  in- 
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bearing.  We  might  suppose  that  these  verses 
were  so  co-ordinate  with  the  two  preceding  that 
the  two  pairs  would  constitute  an  independent, 
self-contained  whole.  But  then  the  following 
verses  would  be  entirely  disconnected.  I  there- 
fore think  that  verses  7  and  8  are  to  serve  as  a  foil 
to  the  thought  expressed  in  vers.  5,  6,  which  is 
shown  to  be  the  main  thought  by  its  position. — 
As  a  tree.  Comp.  Ps.  i.  3. — Drought.  Comp. 
xiv.  1. 

Vers.  9  and  10.  The  heart  is  more  deceit- 
ful .  .  .  his  doings.     Were  the  hearts   of  men, 
and  especially  of  the  Israelites,  upright  and  di- 
rected to  the  true  and  the  good,  they  must  agree 
in  word  and  deed  with  that  which  the  prophet 
has  declared  in  vers.  5-8.     But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  deceitful  as   the  human  heart, 
which  understands  the  art  thoroughly  of  pursuing 
the  evil  under  the  appearance  of  wishing  the  right 
(comp.  ch.  V.   and  ix.  2-8).     This   deceitfulness 
is  however  only  a  symptom  of  the   deep  depra- 
vity, the  incurable  sickness  by  which  the  heart  is 
possessed. — Deceitful,   3p;?.     Comp.  on  ix.  3. 
The  word  occurs  here  only  as  an  adjective  with 
this  meaning. — Corrupt,    OTN.     The   meaning 
"  desperate  "  is  not  contained  in  the  word.     It  is 
everywhere  =  severely  sick,  incurable  (xv.  18; 
XXX.  12,  15:  Isa.  xvii.  11;   Mic.  i.  9;  Job  xxxiv. 
6),  full  of  the  deepest  pain  (ver.  1 6).     No  man  is 
in  a  condition  to  see  through  the  deceitful  hypoc- 
risy of  the  human  heart,  but  the  Lord  can  do  it, 
and  founds  on  this  His  knowledge.  His  strict  and 
righteous  judgment.     Comp.  xi.  20;   xii.  3;  xx. 
12.^Bven  to  give.     Separating  the  statement 
of  the  object  fi-om  the  fundamental  declaration, 
the  word  even  sets  forth  the   independence   of 
the  latter.     God  is  not  omniscient  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  judging,  but  in  His  essential  nature. 
Comp.  besides  comm.  on  vi.  2. 

Ver.  11.  A  partridge  ...  be  a  fool.     As 
the  third  root  of   spiritual  and  bodily  corrup- 
tion  the   prophet   names   avarice,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  (1   Tim.  vi.  10).     The  selfish  in- 
quire not  about  the  right  (comp.  v.  1,  26  sqq.  ; 
vi.  6,  7  ;  xiii.  8,   10),  therefore  the  blessing  of 
God  is  also  denied  them.  Lightly  come  lightly  go. 
Forsaken  and  put  to  shame  the  unrighteous  man 
is  at  last  like  the  bird,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
collects  the  young  of  others   and  fosters   them, 
but  is  forsaken  by  them  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
that  a  stranger  has  usurped  a  mother's  rights 
over  them.     The  form  of  comparison  is  like  that 
in  Prov.  x.  20;  xi.  22;  xvi.  24,  etc.     It  is  doubt- 
ful what    bird   is  to   be   understood    by   Xip. 
The  word  is  found  besides  only  in   1   Sam.  xvi. 
20.     The    ancient   translators   and  most  of  the 
Comm.  understand  the  partridge,  and  the  dialects 
also  favor  this  rendering.     Only  natural  history 
does  not   confirm   this  peculiarity  of  the  part- 
ridge.    Comp.    Winer   s.    v.   Rebhuhn.      ["The 
ancients  believed  that  she  stole  the  eggs  of  other 
birds  and  hatched  them  as  her  own.     See  Epi- 
PHAN.    Physiol,    cap.   ix.  ;    Isid.    Origg.    xii.    7." 
Hbndkrson.—S.K.  A.]. —Fosters.     1J1  occurs 
besides  only  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  15.     It  is  there  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  ;?p3,  to  hatch,  and  can 
mean  only  the  gathering  together  and  cherishing 


quotes  inter  al.  a  passage  from  Oltmpiodokits: 
6  'Kepc^L^  *  *  *  TOVQ  aTiAorpiovi;  TvpooKaTiEirai  veor- 
Tovi'  oiTtve^  yvdvTe^  vcrepov,  on  ovti  e'tolv  avTov, 
KaraXinTrdvovotv  aiirdv.  This  agrees  admirably 
with  the  sense  and  connection  of  the  passage, 
though  it  must  still  remain  undecided  whether 
we  have  here  a  real  popular  opinion  existing  at 
the  time  of  Jeremiah,  or  only  one'  deduced  from 
this  passage. — Shall  leave  them  refers  to  the 
riches.     On  fool  comp.  i.  8,  14. 

Vers.  12  and  13.  O  throne  of  glory  .  . 
Jehovah.  Comprehensive  conclusion  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  but  solemn  invocation  of  Jeho- 
vah. From  Hope  of  Israel  it  is  evident  that 
the  words  of  the  prophet  were  addressed  in  the 
last  instance  to  the  person  of  the  Lord.  But  he 
mentions  first  the  exteriora,  which  are  the  places 
and  bearers  of  His  glory :  his  throne,  the  place 
where  His  throne  stands,  the  sanctuary  which 
surrounds  it,  for  he  wishes  to  set  forth  distinctly 
how  foolish  and  criminal  it  is  to  do  that,  which 
he  has  censured  in  vers.  5,  9,  11  and  which  he 
afterwards  comprises  in  one  word,  "forsake  the 
Lord."  Israel  has  given  up  the  truly  real  and 
eternal  sanctuaries  for  the  miserable  high-places 
of  idolatry.  I  do  not  therefore  hold  the  view 
that  ver.  12  is  addressed  to  Jehovah  Himself,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Graf,  that  the  Lord  cannot 

possibly  be  called  place   of   sanctuary. O 

throne   of  glory.     Comp.    1   Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Isa. 
xxii.   23  ;  Jer.  xiv.  21.     The  Lord's  throne  ap- 
pears in  the  Old   Test,  in  three  degrees.     First, 
Jerusalem    is   thus   named   (iii.  17),  second,  the 
ark   of  the  covenant   (Exod.  xxv.  22;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
2  ;  xcix.  1),   third,  the  proper,  so  to  speak,  and 
transcendent  throne  (Isa.  vi.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  26 ;  Dan 
vii.  9;  Ps.  ix.  5;   xi.  3  ;  xlvii.  9;  ex.  1).     These 
three  degrees  are  however  so  connected,  that  he 
who  forsakes  one  does  the   same  to  the  other. 
The  prophet  has  primarily  in  view  here,  as   at 
any  rate   in    xiv.   21,  the  visible  throne  of  the 
Lord.— Height  of  beginning.     The  idea  ex- 
pressed  by  Cnn   has   also   several   gradatioBS. 
1.  Mt.  Zion  is  called  S^^W^  DilD  'IH,  Ezek.  xvii. 
23  ;  XX.  40  coll.  xxxiv.  14 ;  Jer.'  xxxi.  12.     2.  It 
IS  very  often  used  to  designate  the  transcendent 
abode  of  Jehovah,  Isa.  xxxiii.  5;  Ivii.  15;  Mic  vi 
6  ;  Jer.  xxv.  30  ;  Ps.  xciii.  4 ;  Ixviii.  19,  etc.    The 
expression    JltyKID,    which    occurs    here     only 
(comp.  TOln,  Prov.  viii.  23)    agrees  with   DlID 
in  both  senses.     For  that  transcendent  abode  is 
trom  the  beginning,    eternally   existing   (comp. 
Ps.  xcui.  2),  and  Zion  also  as  chosen  from  eternity 
IS  in  idea    the    eternal   dwelling-place    of  God. 
(Comp.  Ps.   cxxxii.   13,   14  coll.    Exod.    xv     17- 
XX.  24;   Deut.  v.  12).-PIace  of  our  sanctu- 
ary.    Comp.  Isa.  Ix.    13;   Dan.   viii.   11.     Even 
the  sanctuary  of  Israel  (B'lpD)  is  a  double  one, 
an  earthly  and  a  heavenly.     The  former  is  made 
according  to  the  type  of  the   latter  (Exod.  xxv. 
8,  9,  40;  XXVI.  -SO).     Thus  though  the  expres- 
sion   refers  primarily  to  the  earthly  sanctuary 
the  heavenly  is  not  excluded.     There  is  no   ob- 
jection  to  the   impersonal  rendering   of  these 
three  substantives  in   the  prophet's   addressing 
'»">'"      For  what  the  prophet 


by  warmth  of  thenewly"hatohed  young7"w7NEl    theT--°  -■""'' -P'"  '°  '"^"i  ."All  who  forsake 


words  of  prayer  to  them.     ^  „, 
declares  with  respect  to  them  : 

are  put  to  shame,"  would  be  quite  unprej'u- 
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dicial  even  if  "Hope  of  Israel,"  etc.,  did  not  come 
between.  But  the  three  former  are  entirely 
sunk  in  this  last  conception,  since  it  is  only  in 
and  by  Jehovah  that  they  have  any  existence  or 
meaning.      Hence   also   the   singular    suffix   in 

1'3tj?.  The  older  commentators  render  throne 
of  glory  as  nominative,  either  taking  the  first 
and  the  last  three  words  together  (solium  gloriie 
excelsum,  nb  initio  locus  sanctuarii  nostri,  Calvin), 
or  regarding  throne  (thronus,  qui  est  altiludo  ab 
seterno,  est  locus  sanctuarii,  Seb.  Schmidt),  or 
height  (a  throne  in  glory  is  the  height  of  begin- 
ning, the  place  of  our  sanctuary,  Neumann)  as 
the  nominative.  According  to  these  renderings 
however  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  suitable 
connection. — Hope  of  Israel.  Comp.  xiv.  8; 
1.  7. — 'Written  in  the  earth.  In  the  earth 
(in  the  dust,  Job  xiv.  8),  where  what  is  written 


will  be  speedily  effaced,  shall  those  who  depart 
from  me  be  written.  The  antithesis  on  the  one 
hand  would  be  to  xvii.  1  (the  sin  in  brass,  tha 
sinners  in  dust),  on  the  other  hand  to  the  book 
of  life  (Exod.  xxxii.  32;  Ps.  Ixix.  29;  Dan.  xii 
1;  Mai.  iii.  16;  Luke  x.  20;  Phil.  iv.  3  ;  Rev. 
iii.  5 ;  xiii.  8  ;  xvii.  8  ;  xxi.  27).  Meieu  reads: 
they  vanished  away  in  the  land  (Job  xv.  30),  all 
who  are  recorded  in  it  (xvii.  1 ;  xxii.  30)  that  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain,  etc.  This  exegesis 
also  is  exposed  to  several  objections:  1.  that  11D 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  vanish  away ;  2.  the 
imperf. 'On3\  I  therefore  prefer  to  adhere  to 
the  reading  of  the  Chethibh.  The  rapid  change 
of  person  forms  no  objection  to  this.  Comp.  on 
V.  14 ;  ix.  7  ;  xii.  13 ;  xvii.  1.  The  Lord  then  con- 
tinues in  confirmation  of  the  prophet's  address. 
— Fountain,  etc.     Comp.  ii.  13 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 


2.  Petition  of  the  prophet  for  the  safety  of  his  person  and  the  honor  of  his  official  ministrations. 

XVII.  14-18. 

14  Heal  me,  Jehovah,  that  I  may  be  healed  ; 

Deliver  me  that  I  may  be  delivered,  for  thou  art  my  praise  ! 

15  Behold,  they  say  to  me :  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ?    Let  it  come  now. 

16  But  I  have  not  hastened  away  from  being  a  pastor  after  thee ; 
And  the  calamitous  day  I  have  not  desired,  thou  knowesL 
That  which  went  forth  from  my  lips  was  from  thee. 

17  Be  not'  a  terror  to  me,  my  refuge  in  the  day  of  distress! 

18  My  persecutors  must  be  put  to  shame, 
But  I  must  not  be  put  to  shame ; 

They  must  be  dismayed,  but  I  must  not  be  dismayed  1 
Brings  upon  them  the  day  of  calamity, 
And  doubly'  with  destruction  destroy  them  ! 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  17.— rrrijl,  comp.  Ewaid,  §  224  c  ;  N.iEGEL3B.  Gr.,  g  38,  Anm.  2. 

»Ver.  18,— X'jn,  a  rare  form  instead  of  N^il,  b"*  comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  40;  Olsh.,  ?  256  b,  S.  569. 
'Ver,  IS.— njt^O  (not  TM^O)  is  accus.  modi.    Comp.  NAEaELSB.  Or.,  g  70  g. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

The  second,  personal  half  of  the  conclusion. 
The  prophet  prays  for  safety  and  deliverance  for 
himself  (ver.  14).  In  opposition  to  the  scornful 
doubt  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  15,  he  prays  on  the  ground  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  hastened  into  the  prophetic 
office,  or  declared  his  own  inventions  (ver.  16), 
that  the  Lord,  his  refuge,  would  not  be  a  terror 
to  him  or  suffer  him  to  be  put  to  shame,  but  his 
persecutors,  and  bring  upon  them  the  day  of 
calamity  and  double  destruction  (vers.  17,  18). 

Ver.  14.  Heal  me  .  .  .  thou  art  my  praise. 
The  prophet  begins  with  a  prayer  for  safety  and 
deliverance  in  general, — Heal  me.  Deut,  xxxii. 
'39;  Ps.  vi.  3;  xxx.  3. — My  praise,  the  object 


of  my  confident  boasting.     Comp.   Deut.   x.  21 ; 
Ps.  Ixxi.  0. 

Vers.  15  and  10.  Behold,  they  say  .  .  .  was 
from  thee.  The  prophet  resumes  the  thought 
in  XV.  10,  15-19  (coll.  xx.  7-12).— Where,  etc. 
Comp.  Isa.  V.  19 ;  Ezek.  xii,  22  sqq.  It  is  used 
ironically  also  in  Ps.  xlii.  4,  11;  Ixxix.  10;  2 
Kings  xviii.  34,  e(c.— On  Let  it  come  now, 
comp.  xxviii,  8,  9;  Deut,  xviii.  21,  22  coU.  xiii. 
2.— But  I  have  not,  etc.  The  prophet  would 
deserve  such  scorn,  if  he  had  taken  the  word  of 
the  Lord  into  his  mouth  in  his  own  strength,  or 
deceitfully,  as  others  did,  xiv.  14,  15.— But  ho  is 
not  a  pseudo-prophet,  but  a  prophet  against  his 
will.  Comp,  i.  6  sqq.;  xx.  7.— The  words  I  have 
not  hastened  ('□  'mx  Kh)  have  been  variously 
explained.  But  all  the  commentators  (when  they 
do   not  alter   the   reading,  as  the  Syr.,  which 
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reads  ^;J^^)  concur  in  understanding  ^\}l'^  of 
the  spiritual  pastorate.  Tlie  thouglit  thiit  he 
had  not  hastened  from  the  pastoral  office  or  spi- 
ritual pasture  after  Jehovah  does  not  however 
suit  the  connection.  For  he  can  wish  only  to 
defend  himself  against  the  imputation  of  having 
hurried.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
comm.  has  yet  thought  of  taking  nj7'l  in  a,  phy- 
sical sense;  doubtless  because  the  knovpledge  of 
Jeremiah's  priestly  descent  has  seemed  to  pre- 
clude the  thought  of  his  having  been  a  shepherd. 
But  why  may  not  Jeremiah,  who  was  called  as  a 
I^J  to  the  prophetic  office,  have  previously  tended 
his  father's  sheep  ?  The  shepherd's  state  was 
rendered  sacred  to  the  Israelites  by  the  example 
of  their  fathers,  and  kings  as  well  as  prophets 
had  proceeded  from  it  (comp.  Am.  i.  1 ;  vii.  14 
coll.  Exod.  iii.  1).  Moreover  the  tJ^JO  [pasture, 
common],  which  was  possessed  by  every  priestly 
and  levitical  city  (comp.  Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chron. 
vi.),  was  according  to  Num.  xxxv.  4  expressly  in- 
tended "forthe  cattle."  Anathoth  also  had  its 
tyijlp  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Comp.  Herzog,  R.-Enc. 
VI.  S.  150.  How  well  now  it  suits  the  connec- 
tion if  Jer.  says :  They  scorn  me  as  a  prophet 
and  yet  I  did  not.  hurry  away  from  being  a  shep- 
herd (nj;'i:3=n;;-i  nrna.    Comp.  ii.  2.5 ;  xiviii. 

2;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  5;  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  26)  after  thee. 
— Y^^^io press^  to  haste:  Exod.  v.  13;  Josh.  x. 
13;  Prov.  xix.  2;  xxi.  5;  xxviii.  20.— yiHX. 
Comp.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  19.  Going  after  Jehovah  is  in 
antithesis  to  going  after  the  flock  (comp.  1  Chr. 
xvii.  7).  [HiTZiG:  "/  have  not  hastened  away 
not  to  keep  after  thee.  In  ^'IN  is  the  idea  of  wil- 
fulness, following  one's  own  impulse  in  any  di- 
rection. '  I  did  not  struggle  away  so  that  I  should 
not  be  pasturing,'  etc.  yTflX  does  not  suit  the 
usual  rendering  of  Hi?!  as  the  trade  of  the 
shepherd,  but  leads  to  this,  that  Jahve  is  the 
shepherd,  leader,  and  Jeremiah  the  Iamb,  Ps. 
xxiii.  1.  Willingly  following  him  (comp.  1  Sam. 
vii.  2;  Numb.  xiv.  24)  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
fed  by  Jahve  (comp.  Prov.  i.  21)  with  words  of 
truth  and  with  revelation,  xv.  16."  Hendekson 
appears  to  follow  Hitziq  in  this  rendering. — • 
WoiiuswoKTH:  "Rather,  I  have  not  hastened  back- 
ward/rom  beiiiff  a. shepherd  (a  prophet)  after  thee. 
When  I  was  called  by  Thee,  I  did  not  withdraw 
myself  hastily  from  Thy  service  (see  Oesen.  23), 
but  I  obeyed  Thy  call  without  delay:  a,\xAI  didnot 
desirethcwoful  day." — So  also  Cowles. — S.  R.  A.] 

And  the  calamitous  day.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ver.  9.  From  the  connection  the  prophet  can 
mean  only  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  pro- 
phetic office.  (Comp.  xx.  7  sqq. ;  xv.  10,  11). 
For  he  needed  not  to  give  the  assurance  that  he 
did  not  desire  the  day  of  calamity  for  the  whole 
people.  He  might  indeed  have  been  reproached 
with  loving  to  prophesy  evil,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  this  in  the  text. — Thou  knowest.  Comp. 
XV.  15. — That  which  went  forth,  etc.  That 
which  has  gone  forth  from  his  lips,  since  he  has 
been  a  prophet,  God  knows  and  approves,  he  has 
nothing  then  to  fear  from  the  criticism  of  men. 
Comp.  Prov.  v.  21;  Lam.  ii.  19. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  Be  not  a  terror .  .  .  de- 
stroy them.     The  negative  petition,  comp.  ver. 


14. — persecutors,    pursuers.     Comp.    xv.    15; 
XX.  11.— doubly  with  destruction.     Comp. 


xvi.  18. 


DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xiv.  7.  "Medicina  erranti  confessio,  qua  dt 
re  Ps.  xxxii.  3,4  et  Ambrosias  eleganter:  Con- 
fessio verecunda  suffragatur  Deo,  et  pcenam,  guam 
defensione  vitare  non  possumus,  pudore  revelamus 
(lib.  de  Joseph.,  c.  36),  et  alibi  idem  :  Cessal  vin- 
dicta  divina,  si  confessio  prsecural  humana.  Els'i 
enim  confessio  non  est  causa  meritoria  remissionis  pec- 
catorum,  est  tamen  necessarium  quoddam  antecedens." 

FORSTER. 

2.  "  In  earnest  and  hearty  prayer  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The 
flesh  regards  the  greatness  of  the  sins,  and  con- 
ceives of  God  as  a  severe  Judge  and  morose  be- 
ing, who  either  will  not  help  further  or  cannot. 
The  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  adheres  to  the 
name  of  God,  i.  e.,  to  His  promise;  he  apprehends 
God  by  faith  as  his  true  comfort  and  aid,  and  de- 
pends upon  Him."     Cramer. 

3.  On  xiv.  9  a.  "  Idea  non  vult  Deus  cito  dare, 
ut  discas  ardentius  orare."     Augustine. 

4.  On  xiv.  9  b.  "  Quia  in  baptismo  nomen  Do- 
mini, i.  e.,  totius  SS.  et  individuse  Triniiatis  super 
nos  quoque  invocatum  est,  eo  et  ipso  nos  infoedus  Dei 
recepti    sumus    et   inde    populus    Dei    salutamur." 

FoRSTER. 

5.  On  xiv.  10.  "  So  long  as  the  sinner  remains 
unchanged  and  uncontrite  God  cannot  remove  the 
punishment  of  the  sin  (xxvi.  13)."  Starke. — 
^^  Quotidie  crescit  poena,  quia  quotidie  crescit  et  cul- 
pa."    Augustine. 

6.  On  xiv.  11,  12.  ["We  further  gather  from 
this  passage  that  fasting  is  not  in  itself  a  reli- 
gious duty  or  exercise,  but  that  it  refers  to  an- 
other end.  Except  then  they  who  fast  have  a 
regard  to  what  is  thereby  intended — that  there 
may  be  a  greater  alacrity  in  prayer — that  it  may 
be  an  evidence  of  humility  in  confessing  their 
sins, — and  that  they  may  also  strive  to  subdue 
all  their  lusts; — except  these  things  be  regarded, 
fasting  becomes  a  frivolous  exercise,  nay,  a  pro- 
fanation of  God's  worship,  it  being  only  super- 
stitious. We  hence  see  that  fastings  are  not  only 
without  benefit  except  when  prayers  are  added, 
and  those  objects  which  I  have  stated  are  re- 
garded, but  that  they  provoke  the  wrath  of  God 
as  all  superstitions  do,  for  His  vporship  is  pol- 
luted." Calvin.— S.  R.  A.]  "  Unbelief  is  a 
mortal  sin,  so  that  by  it  the  good  is  turned  into 
evil.  For  fasting  or  praying  is  good;  but  when 
the  man  who  does  it  has  no  faith  it  becomes  sin 
(Ps.  cix.  7)."     Cramer. 

7.  On  xiv.  14.  "  He  who  would  be  a  preacher 
must  have  a  regular  appointment.  In  like  form 
for  all  parts  of  divine  worship  we  must  have 
God's  word  and  command  for  our  support.  If  we 
have  it  not  all  is  lost."     Cramer. 

8.  On  xiv.  14  (I  have  not  sent  them).  "  This 
does  not  come  at  all  into  the  account  now-a-days ; 
and  I  do  not  know,  whether  to  such  a  preacher, 
let  him  have  obtained  his  office  as  he  may,  in 
preaching,  absolution,  marrying  and  exorcising, 
or  on  any  other  occasion,  when  he  appeals  to  his 
calling  before  the  congregation  or  against  the 
devil,  the  thought  once  occurs,  whether  he  is 
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truly  sent  by  God.  Thus  the  example  of  the 
sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix.  14,  16)  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered, and  it  appears  that  the  devil  is  not  yet 
disposed  by  such  frightful  occurrences  to  inter- 
rupt the  atheistical  carelessness  of  the  teachers." 

ZlNZENDOKF. 

9.  On  xiv.  15.  "  The  example  of  Pashur  and 
others  shortly  afterwards  confirms  this  discourse. 
This  is  an  important  point.  One  should  however, 
with  that  modesty  and  prudence,  which  Dr. 
WiESMANN  (Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Tiibingen),  who 
seems  called  of  God  to  be  a  writer  of  church  his- 
tory, in  his  Inirod.  in  Memorabilia  historise  sacrse  N. 
T.  (1731  and  1745)  which  I  could  wish  were  in 
the  hands  of  all  teachers,  repeatedly  recommends, 
have  regard  to  this  also,  when  so-called  judgments 
on  the  wicked  are  spoken  of,  that  when  the  Lord 
in  His  wisdom  and  omnipotence  exercises  justice 
on  such  transgressors  by  temporal  judgments, 
these  are  often  a  blessing  to  them  and  the  yet  re- 
maining means  of  their  salvation.  It  is  related 
that  a  certain  clergyman  in  a  Saxon  village, 
about  the  year  1730,  felt  such  a  judgment  upon 
himself  and  his  careless  ministry,  and  after  happy 
and  humble  preparation  on  a  usual  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  presented  himself  before  his 
church  as  an  example,  and  exercised  on  himself 
what  is  called  church  discipline,  whereupon  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  down  dead  with  the  words, 

'  My  sin  i3  deep  and  very  great, 
And  fills  my  heart  with  grief. 
0  for  thy  agony  and  death. 
Grant  me,  I  pray,  relief 

He  is  no  doubt  more  blessed,  and  his  remem- 
brance more  honorable,  than  thousands  of  others, 
who  are  praised  by  their  colleagues  in  funeral 
discourses  as  faithful  pastors,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  already  before,  are  condemned  in  the 
first  but  invisible  judgment  as  dumb  dogs,  wolves 
or  hirelings."     Zinzendorf. 

10.  On  xiv.  16.  "Although  preachers  lead 
their  hearers  astray,  yet  the  hearers  are  not  thus 
excused.  But  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  astray,  the  blind  and  those  who  guide  them 
fall  together  into  the  ditch  (Luke  vi.  39)."  Cra- 
MEE.  ["When  sinners  are  overwhelmed  with 
trouble,  they  must  in  it  see  their  own  wicked- 
ness poured  upon  them.  This  refers  to  the  wick- 
edness both  of  the  false  prophets  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  both  fall  to- 
gether into  the  ditch,  where  they  will  be  mise- 
rable comforters  one  to  another."  Henry. — S. 
R.  A.] 

11.  On  xiv.  19.  Chrysostom  refers  to  Rom.  xi. 
1  sqq,,  where  the  answer  to  the  prophet's  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found. 

12.  On  xiv.  21.  "  Satan  has  his  seat  here  and 
there  (Rev.  ii.  18).  I  should  like  to  know  why 
the  Saviour  may  not  also  have  His  cathedral.  As- 
suredly He  has,  and  where  one  stands  He  knows 
how  to  maintain  it,  and  to  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  academy."     Zinzendorf. 

["Good  men  lay  the  credit  of  religion,  and 
its  profession  in  the  world,  nearer  their  hearts 
than  any  private  interest  or  concern  of  their 
own;  and  those  are  powerful  pleas  in  prayer 
which  are  fetched  from  thence,  and  great  sup- 
ports to  faith.  We  may  be  sure  that  God  will 
not  disgrace  the  throne  of  His  glory,  on  earth;  nor 
will  He  eclipse  the  glory  of  His  throne  by  one 


providence,  without  soon  making  it  shine  forth, 
and  more  brightly  than  before,  by  another.  God 
will  be  no  loser  in  His  honor  in  the  long  run  " 
Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

13.  On  xiv.  22.  "Testimony  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  for  His  are  both  counsel  and  deed 
(Prov.  viii.  14).  Use  it  for  consolation  in  every 
distress  and  for  the  true  apodictica  [demonstra- 
tion] of  all  articles  of  Christian  faitti,  however 
impossible  they  may  appear."  Cbamek.— ["  The 
sovereignty  of  God  should  engage,  and  His  all- 
sufficiency  encourage,  our  attendance  on  Him, 
and  our  expectations  from  Him,  at  all  times." 
Henry. — "  Hence  may  be  learned  a  useful  doc- 
trine— that  there  is  no  reason  why  punishment?, 
which  are  signs  of  God's  wrath,  should  discou- 
rage us  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  venturing  to 
seek  pardon  from  Him ;  but  on  the  contrary  a 
form  of  prayer  is  here  prescribed  for  us;  for  if 
we  are  convinced  that  we  have  been  chastised  by 
God's  hand,  we  are  on  this  very  account  encou- 
raged to  hope  for  salvation  ;  for  it  belongs  to  Him 
whio  wounds  to  heal,  and  to  Him  who  kills  to  re- 
store to  life."  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

14.  On  XV.  1.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholics  it 
is  maintained  that  ^^hoc  loco  refeUitur  hsereiicorum 
error  .  .  .  oraiiones  defunctorum  sanctorum  nihil  pro- 
desse  vivis.  Contrarium  enim  polius  ex  hisce  argu- 
endum  suggeritur,  nempe  istiusmodi  sanctorum  mor- 
fuorum  orationes  et  fieri  coram  Deo  solere  pro  viven- 
tihus,  et  quando  viventes  ipsi  non  posuerint  ex  semet 
obicem,  Mas  esse  iis  maxime  proficuas.  Ghisl.  Tom. 
II.  p.  ^96).  To  this  it  is  replied  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants.  1.  Enuntiatio  isthsec  plane  est 
hypothetica.  2.  Eo  tanium  spectat,  ut  si  Moses  et 
Samuel  in  viuis  adhuc  essent,  adeoque  in  his  terris- 
pro  poputo  preces  interponerent  suas,  perinde  ut  ille, 
Ex.  xxxii.  hie  vero  1  Sam.  vii.  (Fobster,  S.. 
8B)."  He  also  adds  two  testimonies  of  the  fa- 
thers against  the  invocation  of  saints.  One  from. 
Augustine,  who  [contra  Maximin.,  L.  1),  calls 
such  invocation  sacrilegium,  the  other  from  Epi- 
PHANius  who  [Hseres  2)  names  it  an  error  seduclo- 
rum,  and  adds  "  nou  sanctos  colimus,  sed  sanctorum 
dominum." — That  the  intercession  of  the  living 
for  each  other  is  effective,  Cramer  testifies,  say- 
ing "Intercession  is  powerful,  and  is  not  without, 
fruit,  when  he  who  prays  and  he  for  whom  he 
prays  are  of  like  spirit."  Comp.  Rom.  xv.  30;  2 
Cor.  i.  11;  Eph.  vi.  18,  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2;  1 
John  V.  16.  [To  the  same  effect  also  Calvin  and 
Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

15.  On  XV.  4  b.  "  Scilicet  in  vulgus  manant  ex- 
empla  regentum,  utque  ducum  liluos,  sic  mores  castra 
seguuntur." — "Non  sic  inflcctere  sensus  humanos 
edicta  valent  ut  vita  regentum." — "  Qualis  rex  talis 
grex."     Forster. 

16.  "  God  keeps  an  exact  protocol  [register] 
of  sins,  and  visits  them  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  Cramer.  ["See  what  uncertain 
comforts  children  are ;  and  let  us  therefore  re- 
joice in  them  as  though  we  rejoiced  not."  Henrt. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

17.  On  XV.  5.  "When  God  abandons  us  we 
are  abandoned  also  by  the  holy  angels,  and  all 
creatures.  For  as  at  court  when  two  eyes  are 
turned  away  the  whole  court  turns  away;  so 
when  the  Lord  turns  away  all  His  hosts  turn, 
away  also."     Cramer. 

18.  On  XV.  7.   "God  as  a  faithful  husbandman 
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has  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  cleaning  His 
grain.  He  has  two  kinds  of  besoms  and  two 
kinds  of  winnowing-fan.  With  one  He  cleanses, 
winnows  the  grain  and  sweeps  the  floor,  so  that 
the  chaff  may  be  separated  from  the  good  wheat. 
This  is  done  by  the  Fatherly  cross.  But  if  this 
does  not  avail  He  takes  in  hand  the  besom  of  de- 
struction." Cramek. 

19.  On  XT.  10,  "  The  witnesses  of  Jesus  have 
the  name  among  others  of  being  hard  and  rough 
people,  from  whom  they  cannot  escape  without 
quarreling.  It  is  not  only  a  reproach  which 
Ahab  and  such  like  make  to  Elijah,  'Art  thou  he 
that  troubleth  Israel  ?'  (1  Ki.  xix.  17).  But 
even  true-hearted  people  like  Obadiah  do  not 
thoroughly  trust  to  them;  every  one  has  the 
thought,  if  they  would  only  behave  more  gently 
it  would  be  just  as  well  and  make  less  noise. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  Elijah  is  sitting  there,  know- 
ing not  what  to  do ;  a  Jeremiah  laments  the  day 
of  his  birth  .  .  .  why  am  I  then  such  a  monster  ? 
Why  such  an  apple  of  discord  ?  What  manner 
have  I  ?  How  do  I  speak?  '  For  when  I  speak, 
they  are  for  war '  (P.s.  cxx.  7).  He  docs  not  at 
once  remember  that  they  called  the  master  Beel- 
zebub, and  persecuted  all  the  prophets  before 
him;  that  his  greatest  sin  is  that  he  cares  for 
the  interests  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  Satan." 
ZiNZENDORF.  ["  Evcu  those  who  are  most  quiet 
and  peaceable,  if  they  serve  God  faithfully,  are 
often  made  men  of  strife.  We  can  but  follow 
peace;  we  have  the  making  only  of  one  side  of 
the  bargain,  and  therefore  can  but,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  live  peaceably."     Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

20.  On  XV.  10  b.  (I  have  neither  lent  nor  bor- 
rowed at  usury).  "  My  dear  Jeremiah!  Thou 
raightest  have  done  that;  that  is  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  there  would  be  no 
such  noise  about  that.  There  is  no  instance  of  a 
preacher  being  persecuted  because  he  cared  for 
his  household.  But  to  take  payment  in  such  na- 
tural products  as  human  souls,  that  is  ground  of 
distrust,  that  is  going  too  far,  that  thou  carriest 
too  high,  and  thou  must  be  more  remiss  therein, 
otherwise  all  will  rise  up  against  thee  ;  thou  wilt 
be  suspended,  removed,  imprisoned  or  in  some 
way  made  an  end  of,  for  that  is  pure  disorder 
and  innovation,  that  smacks  of  spiritual  revolu- 
tionary movements."     Zinzendorf. 

21.  On  XV.  1-5  a.  (Thou  knowest  that  for  thy 
sake  I  have  suffered  reproach).  "This  is  tlie 
only  thing  that  a  servant  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
should  care  for,  that  he  does  indeed  suffer  not  the 
least  in  that  he  has  disguised  and  disfigured  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  Saviour.  .  .  .  It  might  be 
wished  that  no  servant  of  the  Lord,  especially 
in  small  cities  and  villages,  would  now  and  then 
make  a  quarrel  to  relieve  the  tedium,  which  will 
occupy  the  half  of  his  life,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  said  in  the  end :  vlnco  vel  vincor,  semper  ego 
macular."     Zinzendorf. 

22  On  XV.  16.  "  The  sovereign  sign  of  a  little 
flock  depending  on  Christ  is  such  a  hearty,  spi- 
ritual tender  disposition  towards  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  they  find  no  greater  pleasure  than  in 
their  simple  but  heart-searching  truths.  I,  poor 
child,  if  I  but  look  into  the  Bible,  am  happy  for 
several  hours  after.  I  know  not  what  misery  I 
could  not  alleviate  at  once  with  a  little  Scripture." 
ZiNZENDOBF.     [On  ver.  17.  "  It  is  the  folly  and 


infirmity  of  some  good  people  that  they  lose 
much  of  the  pleasantness  of  their  religion  by  the 
fretfulness  and  uneasiness  of  their  natural  tem- 
per, which  they  humor  and  indulge  instead  of 
mortifving  it.".  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

23.  On  XV.  19,  a.  (And  thou  shalt  stand  before 
me  :  [Luther:  thou  shalt  remain  my  preacher]) 
"Hear  ye  this,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord!  Ye 
may  be  suspended,  removed,  lose  your  income 
and  your  ofhoe,  suffer  loss  of  house  and  home, 
but  ye  will  again  be  preachers.  This  is  the 
word  of  promise.  *  *  *  And  if  one  is  dismissed 
from  twelve  places,  and  ag.ain  gets  a  new  place, 
he  is  a  preacher  to  thirteen  congregations.  For 
in  all  the  preceding  his  innocence,  his  cross,  his 
faith  preach  more  powerfully  than  if  he  himself 
were  there."   Zinzendorf. 

Nole. — On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
order  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  church. 

24.  On  XV.  19  b.  (Before  thou  return  to  them) 
"We  can  get  no  better  comfort  than  this,  that 
our  faithful  Lord  Himself  assures  ua  against 
ourselves.  I  will  make  thee  so  steady,  so  dis- 
creet, so  well-founded,  so  immovable,  that,  hard 
as  the  human  heart  is,  and  dead  and  opposed,  yet 
it  will  be  rather  possible  that  they  all  yield  to 
thee,  than  that  thou  shouldest  be  feeble  or  slack 
and  go  over  to  them."   Zinzendorf. 

2.5.  On  XT.  20.  "  A  preacher  must  be  like  a 
bone,  outwardly  hard,  inwardly  full  of  marrow." 
FoRSTER.  ["ilinisters  must  take  those  whom 
they  see  to  he  precious  into  their  bosoms,  and  not 
sil  alone,  as  Jeremiah  did,  but  keep  up  conversa- 
tion with  those  they  do  good  to,  and  get  good  by." 
Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

26.  On  svi.  2.  "It  is  well-known  that  in  no 
condition  is  celibacy  attended  by  so  many  evils 
as  in  that  of  the  clergy  and  that  this  condition 
entails  in  a  certain  measure  a  present  necessity 
of  marrying.  For  if  any  one  needs  a  helpmeet 
to  be  by  his  side,  it  is  the  man  who  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  so  many  different  men  of  all  classes. 
But  .all  this  must  be  arranged  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Ye  preachers!  Is  it  made  out  that 
ye  marry  only  for  Jesus  ?  .  .  .  that  you  have 
the  church  alone  as  your  object  ?  and  that  you 
subject  yourselves  to  all  the  hardships  of  this 
condition  with  its  tribulations  only  for  the  profit 
of  many  ?  First,  then,  examine  maturely  in 
your  ofBces,  whether  there  is  no  word  of  the  Lord, 
whether  circumstances  do  not  show,  whether 
there  is  not  an  exception  from  the  rule  in  your 
case,  that  you  are  to  take  no  wife  ;  whether  Paul 
does  not  call  to  you  in  spirit,  '  I  would  that  thou 
wert  as  I.'  May  it  not  sometimes  be  said  ?  '  Take 
no  wife  at  this  time  or  at  this  place!'  or  '  Take  not 
another!'  How  does  the  matter  look  on  closer 
examination?  The  rather,  as  it  is  known  to 
the  servants  of  Christ  to  be  no  hyperbolical 
speech,  when  it  is  said,  'The  minister  has  slain 
his  thousands,  but  the  minister's  wife  her  ten 
thousands.'  He  that  loves  anything  more  than 
Christ  is  not  worthy  of  I,lim.  If  it  cannot  be 
cured  endure  it.  But  see  to  it  the  more,  that 
those  who  have  wives  be  as  those  who  have  them 
not  (1  Cor.  vii.  29).  Lead  your  wife  in  prayer 
diligently  and  plainly,  as  Moses  with  Zipporah 
(Exod.  IV.  25,  Surely  a  bloody  husband  arfthou 
to  me).     If  they  would  not  have  you  dead  they 
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must  leave  you  your  Lord.  I  know  not  when 
anything  was  so  pleasing  to  me  as  when  I  saw  a 
certain  minister's  wife  weeping  sorely  from  ap- 
prehension that  her  husband  would  not  endure  a 
certain  trial.  She  saw  clearly  that  he  would  re- 
tain his  charge,  but  she  feared  the  Saviour  would 
make  it  hard  to  him."  Zinzendorp. 

27.  On  xvi.  2.  "  Ridicuii  sunt  Papicolm,  qui  ex 
hoe  typo  articulum  religionis  sunt  de  coelibatu  sacer- 
Ootum  exslruere  conantur.  Naml.  tola  hsec  res  fait 
typiea.  Typica  aulem  et  symboliea  theologia  nan  est 
argumentativa  jaxla  axioma  Thomm.  2.  Nan  sim- 
pUciter  interdlcUitr conjuyium pTophetse  in omniloco, 
sed  tantum  in  hoc  loco,^^  Forster. 

28.  On  xvi.  7.  This  passage  (as  also  Isa.  Iviii. 
7)  is  used  by  the  Lutheran  theologians  to  prove 
that  panem  frangere  may  be  equivalent  to  panem 
distribuere,  as  also  Lcther  translates:  "They 
will  not  distribute  bread  among  them."  This  is 
admitted  by  the  Reformed,  who,  however,  remark 
that  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  frangere  el 
distribuere  also  "in  Sacramento  sequipollere,  quod 
essel  a  particulari  ad  particulare  argumentari." 
Comp.  Turretin.,  Inst.  Theol.  Elencht.  Tom.  III., 
p.  499. 

29.  On  xvi.  8.  "  When  people  are  desperately 
bad  ahd  will  not  be  told  so,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  heathen  and  publicans  (Matt.  xvii.  18;  Tit.  iii. 
10;  1  Cor.  v.  9)."  Cramer. 

30.  On  xvi.  19.  "  The  calling  of  the  heathen 
is  very  consolatory.  For  as  children  are  rejoiced 
at  heart  when  they  see  that  their  parents  are 
greatly  honored  and  obtain  renown  and  praise 
in  all  lands,  so  do  all  true  children  of  God  rejoice 
when  they  see  that  God's  name  is  honored  and 
His  glory  more  widely  extended,"  Cramer. — 
This  passage  is  one  of  those  which  predict  the 
extension  of  the  true  religion  among  all  nations, 
and  are  therefore  significant  as  giving  impulse 
and  comfort  in  the  work  of  missions.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  21;  Hos.  ii.  1,  2-5;  Joel  iii.  5;  Isa. 
xlix.  6;  Ixv.  1:  Rom.  x.  12  sqq. 

31.  On  xvi.  21.  "  Nothing  can'be  learned  from 
God  without  God.  God  instructs  the  people  by 
His  mouth  and  His  hand,  verbis  el  vei-beribus." 
Cramer. 

32.  On  xvii.  1.  "Scripta  est  et  fides  tua,  scripta 
est  et  culpa  tua,  sicut  Jeremias  dixit :  scripta  est 
Juda  culpa  tua  graphic  ferreo  et  ungue  adamantino. 
Et  scripta  est,  inquit,  in  pectore  et  in  corde  tuo. 
Ibi  igilur  culpa  est  ubi  gratia ;  sed  culpa  graphio 
scribitur,  gratia  spiritu  designatur.^'  Ambros.  de 
Sp.  s.  III.  2. 

83.  On  xvii.  1.  "  The  devil  is  God's  ape.  For 
when  he  sees  that  God  by  the  writing  of  His 
prophets  and  apostles  propagates  His  works  and 
wonders  to  posterity,  he  sets  his  own  pulpiteers 
to  work,  who  labor  with  still  greater  zeal,  and 
write  not  only  with  pens  and  ink,  but  also  with 
diamonds,  that  such  false  religion  may  have  the 
greater  respect  and  not  go  down."  Cramer. 

34.  On  xvii.  5. 

"  0  man  in  human  help  and  favor 
Trust  not,  for  all  is  vanity, 
The  curse  is  on  it, — happy  he. 
Who  trusts  alone  in  Christ  the  Saviour." 

["  When  water  is  blended  with  fire,  both  perish ; 
so  when  one  seeks  in  part  to  trust  in  God  and  in 
part  to  trust  in  men,  it  is  the  same  as  though  he 
wished  to  mix  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  to  | 


throw  all  things  into  confusion.  It  is  then  td 
confound  the  order  of  nature,  when  men  imagine 
that  they  have  two  objects  of  trust,  and  ascribe 
halt  their  salvation  to  God  and  the  other  half  to 
themselves  or  to  other  men."  Calvin.— S.  R.  A,] 
3.5.  On  xvii.  5.  "A  teacher  is  commanded'  (o 
be  the  first  to  honor  the  authorities,  to  pray  for 
tiem  and  be  subject  to  them  as  God's  servants.  . 
But  smce  the  authorities,  in  all  which  pertains 
to  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  have  part  only  as  mem- 
bers, there  is  great  occasion  for  this  cursed  de- 
pendence on  flesh  .  .  when  one  from  the  hope 
of  good  personal  protection  .  .  gives  up  the 
work  of  the  Lord  to  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
...  It  is  true  the  church  is  to  have  foster- 
parents  who  are  kings.  But  nevertheless  neither 
kings  nor  princes  are  its  tutelar  deities,  much 
less  lords  and  commanders  of  the  church,  but 
one  is  our  Master,  one  our  Judge,  one  our  King, 
the  Crucified."  Ziszendorf. 

36.  On  xvii.  5.  Reformed  theologians,  ex.  gr., 
Lameertus  DANiEus  (o6.  1596)  have  applied 
this  passage  in  the  sense  of  John  vi.  63,  in  (heir 
controversies  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
the  Supper.  But  as  Calvin  declared,  it  is  not 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  but  only  earthly  flesh  and 
that  per  conlemtum  which  is  here  spoken  of. 
Comp.  Forster,  S.  97. 

37.  On  xvii.  7.  "Blessed  are  those  teachers, 
who  have  betaken  themselves  to  His  protection, 
who  once  promised   His  Church,  that  even  the 

gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it 

Who  has  ever  been  put  to  shame  who  trusted  in 
Him?"    Zinzendorp. 

38.  On  xvii.  9.  "  This  is  a  spiritual  anatomy 
of  the  heart.  Examples:  Miiuasseh  (2  Cbron. 
xxxiii.)  ;  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.  39);  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (Num.  xiv.).  Alii  sumus  dum  leela- 
mur  et  omnia  in  vita  nobis  secundo  venlo  succedunl; 
alii  vero  in  temporibus  calamitosis,  ubi  quid prseler 
sententiam  accident.  Comp.  Ser.  xi.  27."  (MS. 
note  in  my  copy  of  Cramer's  Bibel). 

39.  On  xvii.  9.  Nafite  koI  pqivann  aKiGTEiv.  This 
applies  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  others. 
For  the  defiant  it  avails  as  an  extinguisher  (Rom. 
xii.  3) ;  but  the  despairing  may  be  reassured  by 
it  (I  John  iii.  19,  20). 

40.  On  xvii.  14.   (Thou  art  my  praise) 

"  When  a  teacher  confines  himself  to  the  praisfi 
of  the  cross  and  lets  all  other  matters  of  praisft 
go,  which  might  adorn  a  theologian  of  these  times, 
and  adheres  immovably  to  this:  'I  am  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Jesun 
Christ  the  crucified'  (1  Cor.  ii,  2). — amid  all  the 
shame  of  His  cross  He  is  victorious  over  the  rest. " 
Zinzendorp. 

41.  On  xvii.  16.  (That  which  1  have  preached 
was  right  before  thee).  "It  is  not  difficult  to 
know  in  these  times  what  is  right  before  the 
Lord.     There  is  His  word ;  he  who  adheres  to  this 

.strictly,  knows  in  thesi  that  he  is  right In 

all  this  it  is  the  teacher's  chief  maxim,  not  to 
make  use  of  the  application  without  need,  but  to 
make  the  truth  so  plain  in  his  public  discourse, 
that  the  hearers  must  necessarily  make  the  applica- 
tion to  themselves.  .  .  .  'Thus  saying,  thou  re- 
proachest  us  also,'  said  the  lawyer  (Luke  xi.  4.5). 
.  .  .  .  Others  went  away  convicted  in  their  con., 
sciences."    Zinzendorp. 

42.  On   xvii.   17.    "That  is   a  period  which 
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straitens  the  hearts  of  witnesses,  when  their  rocl:;, 
their  protection,  their  consolation,  their  trust  is 
a  terror  to  them.  But  under  this  we  must  bow 
and  faithfully  endure,  and  we  shall  have  a  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness.  Discipline  always 
ends  gloriously."  Zinzendorf. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

On  xiv.  7-9.  Jeremiah  a  second  Israel,  who 
wrestles  with  the  Lord  in  prayer.  1.  In  what  the 
Lord  is  strong  against  the  prophet:  the  sin  of  the 
people.  2.  In  what  the  propliet  is  strong  against 
the  Lord:  the  Name  of  the  Lord  (a)  in  itself 
This  compels  him  to  show  that  He  is  not  a  desper- 
ate hero,  or  giant,  who  cannot  help  ;  {b)  in  that 
His  name  is  borne  by  Israel.  Thus  the  Lord  is 
bound  to  show  Himself  as  He  who  is  in  Israel  (not 
a  guest  or  stranger),  and  consequently  the  Com- 
forter anTl  Helper  of  Israel. — Heim  und  Hoff- 
mann, The  Major  Prophets  (Winnenden,  1839).  As 
Daniel  (ix.  5)  prayed.  We  have  sinned  and  com- 
mitted iniquity,  etc.,  so  Jeremiah  took  his  share 
in  the  sin  and  guilt  of  his  people. — This  is  true 
penitence,  when  one  no  longer  wishes  to  contend 
with  God  in  tribulation,  but  confesses  his  sin  and 
condemnation,  when  he  sees  that  if  God  should 
treat  us  according  to  our  misdeeds.  He  could  find 
no  ground  for  grace.  But  for  His  name's  sake 
He  can  show  us  favor.  He  Himself  is  the  cause 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. — Calmer  Handbuch 
[Manual].  Notwithstanding  the  ungodliness  of 
the  people  the  prophet  may  sliil  say,  "  Thou  art 
among  us,"  bacausc  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and 
His  word  were  still  in  the  land,  and  the  pious 
have  never  all  died  out.  [On  xiv.  7-9.  "Prayer 
hath  within  itsslf  its  own  reward.  The  prayer 
of  the  prophet  consists  of  confession  and  peti- 
tion. 1.  Confession  fitly  begins.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  iniquity,  and  that  this  iniquity  is. against 
God.  When  we  are  to  encounter  any-enemy  or 
difficulty,  it  is  sin  weakens  us.  Now  confession 
weakens  U,  takes  off  the  power  of  accusation, 
etc.  1.  Petition:  For  Thtjname'^  sake.  This  is 
the  unfailing  argument  which  abides  always  the 
same  and  hath  always  the  same  force.  The  chil- 
dren of  God  are  much  beholden  to  their  troubles 
for  clear  experiences  of  themselves  and  God. 
Though  thou  art  not  clear  in  thy  interest  as  a 
believer,  yet  plead  thy  interest  as  a  sinner,  which 
thou  art  sure  of."  Lbighton. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xiv.  13-16.  Against  false  prophets.  1. 
They  tell  the  world  what  it  likes  to  hear  (ver. 
13)  ;  2.  The  Lord  denies  them  (ver.  14)  ;  3.  The 
Lord  punishes  them  (ver.  1.5)  ;  i.  The  Lord  also 
punishes  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  them  (ver.  16). — Tiib.  Bibelw.:  To  en- 
ter the  preacher's  office  without  divine  calling, 
what  an  abomination  is  that !  But  mark  this,  ye 
Airelings!  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is  al- 
ready pronounced  over  you  (Jer.  xxiii.  21 ;  Matt. 
vii.  15). — 0s:ant;eb.  Bibl.:  God  avenges  the  de- 
ception of  false  teachers  most  severely,  if  not  in 
this  world  in  the  next  (Acts  xiii.  10,  11). — 
St.mike  :  God  punishes  both  deceivers  and  de- 
ceived, the  latter  cannot  then  lay  all  the  guilt 
on  the  former  (xxvii.  4.5). 

3.  On  xiv.  19-22.  The  church's  distress  and 
consolation.  1.  Tiie  distress  is  [a)  outward 
(ver.  19),  (6)  inward  (ver.  20,  the  reason  of  the 


outward,  confession).  2.  The  consolation  (a). 
The  Lord's  Name,  [a]  It  is  called  and  is  One 
(ver.  22):  [/3]  His  glory  and  that  of  the  church 
(throne  of  glory)  are  one;  (b)  the  Lord's  cove- 
nant (ver.  21).— What  in  the  present  circum- 
stances should  be  our  position  towards  God?  1. 
The  divine  providence,  in  which  we  are  at  pres- 
ent: 2.  Our  confession,  which  we  make  before 
God :  3.  Our  petition,  which  we  should  address 
to  Him.  VoELTEB  in  Palmer's  .£■!>.  Casual-Reden. 
[Occasional  Discourses],   4th  Ed.,  1865. 

4.  On  XV.  16.  Sermon  on  a  Reformation  or 
Bible-Anniversary.  The  candlestick  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  rejected  by  more  than  one  church. 
We  therefore  pray:  Preserve  to  us  Thy  word  (Ps. 
cix.  43).  1.  Why  we  thus  pray  (Thy  Word  is  our 
hearts'  joy  and  comfort) ;  2.  Why  we  hope  to  be 
heard  (for  we  are  named  by  Thy  name). 

5.  On  XV.  19.  Caspari  (Installation- sermon  at 
Munich,  Adv.,  1855).  These  words  treat;  1,  of 
the  firm  endurance  ;  2,  of  the  holy  zeal ;  3,  of  the 
joyful  confidence,  with  which  a  preacher  of  God 
must  come  to  an  evangelical  church. 

6.  Homilies  of  Origen  are  extant  on  xv.  5  and 
6;  (Horn.  XII.,  Ed.  Lommatzsch)  ;  xv.  10-19 
(Hom.  XIV.);  xv.  10;  xvii.  5  (Hom.  XV.).  [On 
XV.  20.  "I.  God's  qualification  to  be  an  over- 
seer of  the  church.  The  metaphor  of  a  wall  im- 
plies, (1)  courage,  (2)  innocence  and  integrity, 
(3)  authority.  II.  The  opposition  a  church- 
governor  will  be  sure  to  meet  with,  (I)  by  se- 
ditious preaching  and  praying,  (2)  by  railing 
and  libels  ;  (3)  perhaps  by  open  force.  III.  The 
issue  and  success  of  such  opposition  (they  shall 
not  prevail)."  South.— S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xvi.  19-21.  Missionary  Sermon.  The 
true  knowledge  of  God.  1.  It  is  to  be  had  in 
Christianity  (ver.  19,  a).  2.  It  will  also  make 
its  way  to  the  heathen,  for  (a)  If  is  God's  will 
that  they  should  be  instructed  (ver.  21);  (A)  they 
are  ready  to  be  instructed  (ver.  19  b.  20). 

8.  On  xvii.  5-8.  The  blessing  of  faith  and  the 
curse  of  unbelief  (comp.  Ebalund  Oerizim).  1. 
Why  does  the  curse  come  upon  the  unbeliever? 
(He  departs  in  his  heart  from  the  Lord).  2. 
Wherein  this  curse  consists  (ver.  6).  3.  Why 
must  blessing  be  the  portion  of  the  believer?  (ver. 
7).     4.   Wherein  this  blessing  consists  (ver.  8). 

9.  On  xvii.  5-8,  and  xviii.  7-10.  Schleier- 
MACHER  (Sermon  on  28  Mar.,  1813,  in  Berlin): 
We  regard  the  great  change  (brought  about  by 
the  eventsof  the  period)  on  the  side  of  our  worthi- 
ness before  God.  1.  What  in  this  respect  is  its 
peculiar  import  and  true  nature.  2.  To  what 
we  must  then  feel  ourselves  summoned. 

10.  On  xvii.  9,  10.  The  human  heart  and  Its 
judge.  1.  The  antithesis  in  the  human  heart. 
2.  The  impossibility  of  fathoming  it  with  human 
eyes.  3.  The  omniscient  God  alone  sees  through 
It;  and  4,  judges  it  with  justice.  ["  The  heart 
IS  deceitful— it  always  has  some  trick  or  other 
by  which  to  shufile  off  conviction."  Henry.— "It 
is  extremely  difficult  for  sinners  to  know  their 
hearts.  I.  What  is  implied  in  their  knowing 
their  own  hearts.  1.  It  implies  a  knowledge  of 
their  selfishness.  2.  Of  their  desperate  incura- 
ble wickedness.  3.  Of  their  extreme  deceifful- 
ness.  II.  Why  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  know  their  own  hearts.  1.  They  are 
unwilling  to  know  them.     2.   Because  of  the  de- 
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ceitfulness  of  sin.  They  love  or  hate,  as  they 
appear  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  them :  (a)  God, 
(6)  Christ,  (c)  good  men,  (d)  cue  another,  (e)  the 
world,  (/)  their  own  hearts,  (ff)  the  means  of 
grace,  (A)  their  convictions,  (i)  heaven — Improve- 
ment. The  only  way  to  know  the  heart  is  to  in- 
quire whether  it  loves  God  or  not,  etc.  2.  Saints 
jj,a  more  easily  ascertain  their  true  character 
than  sinners  can.  3.  All  changes  in  life  are 
trials  of  the  heart,"  eic,  ete.  Emmons. — "I.  The 
human  heart  exhibits  great  fraud  and  treachery. 
1.  We  are  changeable  by  that  connection  which 
the  soul  has  with  the  body.  2.  By  its  connec- 
tion with  external  objects  by  our  senses.  3.  By 
its  love  of  novelty  and  variety.  4.  By  its  hasty 
resolutions.  5.  By  its  self-love.  It.  Its  exces- 
sive malice  is  seen  in  history  and  experience. 
III.  Its  deep  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  render 
it  inscrutable.  Inferences:  1.  We  stiould  en- 
tertain a  sober  diffidence  of  ourselves.  2.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  when  men  use  us  ill  or 
disappoint  us.  3.  We  should  take  cave  and  give 
good  principles  and  a  good  example  to  those 
young  persons  under  our  guidance.  4.  We 
should  be  ready  to  confess  our  offences  to  God. 
5.  We  should  bear  in  mind  tUat  we  are  under  the 


inspection  of  one  who  searcheth  the  hearts,"  etc. 
JoKTiN. — See  also  two  Sermons  by  Jer.  Taylor.' 

11.  RuD.  KosGEL  (Court  and  Cathedral  preachei' 
at  Berlin,  1805).  Sermon  on  xvii.  9,  19,  and 
Heb.  xiii.  9:  Two  pictures:  1,  the  unregenerate  ; 
2,  the  regenerate  heart. 

12.  On  xvii.  12,  18.  Sermon  for  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation, 
or  on  Whitsunday.  The  church  of  the  Lord,  l! 
What  it  is  in  itself  (place  of  sanctuary,  throne 
of  divine  glory,  house  of  Him,  who  is  Israel's 
hope).  2.  What  it  will  be  (it  will  ever  remain 
firm,  Matt.  xvi.  18):  3.  What  they  find  who  for- 
sake it  (ver.  19). 

13.  On  xvii.  14-18.  Cry  for  help  of  a  preacher 
tempted  on  account  of  the  truth.  1.  The  tempta- 
tion (ver.  15).  2.  The  demonstration  of  inno- 
cence (ver.  16).  3.  The  cry  for  help,  (a)  nega- 
tive (vers.  17  and  18),  (h)  positive  (ver.  19).  [Ou 
xvii.  14.  The  penitent's  prayer.  1,  The  words 
express  an  earnest  desire  for  salvation.  2.  He 
applies  to  Almighty  God  for  it.  3.  Through  the 
medium  of  prayer.  4.  With  confidence  that  he 
will  be  heard.  Dr.  A.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. — 
S.  R.  A.]. 


6.  THE  SIXTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chap.  XVII.  19-27.) 

♦ 

This  short  passage  is  closely  connected  neither  with  what  precedes  nor  with  what  follows.  Mhay  commen- 
tators have,  indeed,  devised  an  extensive  frame,  so  as  to  include  this  passage  in  it  together  with  the  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  context,  but  these  artificial  expedients  are  not  satisfactory.  The  previous  discourse 
is,  as  shown  above,  complete  in  itself,  and  requires  no  further  addition.  The  following  passages  are 
also  as  peculiar  and  independent  as  this.  This  forms  a  small  but  important  and  in  form  a  finished 
whole.      Why  should  not  the  prophet  have  addressed  short  speeches  to  the  people  ? 

As  to  the  date,  all  is  in  favor  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  1.  The  state  still  exists  in  unenfeebled  inde- 
pendence ;  no  trace  betrays  that  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans  had  become  predominant,  or  that  they  were 
immediately  threatening .  2.  The  censure  of  the  transgression  of  so  important  a  command  corresponds 
rather  with  the  times  of  the  godless  Jehoiakim,  than  of  the  pious  Josiah.  The  great  similarity  with 
xxii.  1-5,  which  passage  indubitably  pertains  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  is  in  favor  of  referring  this 
discourse  to  the  same  period.  [Henderson:  "  Eichhorn,  Bosenmiiller  and  Maurer, -are  of  opinion 
that  this  portion  of  the  chapter  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  ivho  rapidly  undid  all  the  good  which 
had  been  effected  by  Josiah,  and  among  other  evils  encouraged  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  with 
the  due  observance  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  State  was  bound  up.  The  language  of  the  prophet, 
however,  is  not  objurgatory,  as  we  should  have  expected,  if  the  profanation  in  question  had  actually 
existed.  It  is  rather  that  of  caution  and  warning,  with  a  promise  of  prosperity  in  case  of  obedience, 
and  a  threatening  of  destruction  to  the  city  in  case  of  disobedience.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  to  have  been  delivered  in  connection  with  or  shortly  after  his  reformation." 
— HiTZio  refers  this  passage  together  with  chapter  xviii.,  to  the  period  of  Jeconiah,  or  that  immediately 
following  the  death  of  Jehoiakim. — S.  K.  A.] 


exhortation    to    HAILOW  THE    SABBATH. 
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19  Thus  saith  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  unto  me ;  Go  and  stand  in  the  gate  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people,'  whereby  the  kings  of  Judah  come  in,  and  by  the  which  they 

20  go  out,  and  in  all  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  And  say  unto  them,  Hear  ye  the  word 
of  the  Loed  [Jehovah],  ye  kings  of  Judah  and  all  Judah,  and  all  the  inhabitan's 

21  of  Jerusalem  that  enter  in  by  these  gates:  Thus  saith  the  Loed  [Jehovah] ;  Tak^i 
heed  ye  to  yourselves  [Care  with  foresight  for  your  souls],'  and  bear  no  burdeu  vs 
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22  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  neither  carry  forth  a 
burden  out  of  your  houses  on  the  Sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any  work,  but  hallow 

23  ye  the  Sabbath-day,  as  I  commanded  your  fathers.  But  they  obeyed  [heard]  not, 
neither  inclined  their  ear,  but  made  their  neck  stiff,  that  they  might  not  hear'  nor 

24  receive  instruction.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  diligently  hearken  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  bring  in  no  burden  through  the  gates  of  this  city  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  but  hallow  the  Sabbath  day  to  do   [by  doing]  no  work  therein;* 

25  then  shall  there  enter  into  [through]  the  gates  of  this  city  kings  and  princes*  sitting 
upon  [who  sit  on]  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in  chariots  and  on  horses,  they  and 
their  princes,  the  men  of  Judah  and  the   inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  city 

26  shall  remain  [be  inhabited]  forever.  And  they  shall  come  from  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  from  the  places  about  [environs  of]  Jerusalem  and  from  the  land  of  Benjamin, 
and  from  the  plains  and  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  south,  bringing  [people 
who  bring]  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  and  meat-offerings  and  incense,  and  bring- 

27  iug  sacrifices  of  praise  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  But  if  ye  will  not 
hearken  unto  me  to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  bear  a  burden,  even  enter- 
ing [or  enter]  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  then  will  I  kindle 
a  fire  in  the  [your]  gates  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem 
and  it  shall  not  be  quenched. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19.— [HiTZia  :  Of  the  common  man].  The  Chethibh  reads  DJ7~^J3,  bnt  this  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
sense.  If  the  absence  of  the  article  is  not  due  to  an  ovi-rsight,  it  may  be  explained  by  the  later,  less  exact  use  of  language, 
of  which  we  repeatedly  find  traces  in  Jeremiah  (comp.  iii.  li ;  vi.  16 ;  xiv.  18). 

2  Ver.  :il.— QOlEyiiJ^.  The  construction  is  like  Mai.  ii.  15,  16,  □^n^13-  But  3  is  not  =by,  per,  after  verbs  of 
petition  or  conjuration  (by  your  life  not.  Vid.  Gesen.,  T?ies.  III.,  ^.  1443),  or=for  the  sake  of  (Meier),  but  the  Niphal  in- 
volves the  meaning  of  having  regard  to,  observing,  and  3  depends  on  this.    Comp.  "ly^^  ^D~l"lDiy,  2  Sam.  xviii.  12.    That 

this  is  the  sense  of  the  connection  follows  plainly  from  2  Sam.  xx.  10,  "  took  no  heed  to  the  sword ;"  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  "  take 
iiL-ed  to  the  plague."     Comp.  Naeuslsu.  ffr.,  §  100,  3. 

3  Ver.  23. —  VD)^  [Chethibh,  ^*1DK^J  HiLi.ER  in  ^rcaTio  Kri  et  K'tib,  remarks  that  the  Maaoretes,  when  they  wished 
to  indicate  the  .'^ripfio  plena,  in  order  that  the  difference  of  their  reading  might  be  remarked,  set  the  mater  lecHtmis  in  an- 
other place  in  the  word.  So  also  in  ii  j^  ;  ix.  7  ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxix.  23  ;  xxxii.  23.  Comp.  the  Explicatio  lectionum  masoret.  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Simonis,  ilalle,  17*. 

«  Ver.  24.— On  the  form  713.    Comp.  Ewaib,  ?  84,  h ;  247,  d.    Oi.sh.  J  96,  c;  40,  h. 

5  Ver.  25. — D''"ltyi  is  strange.     Graf  not  without  reason,  assumes  an  oversight,  caused  by  the  frequent  juxtaposition 
•  T  : 
of  the  two  words.    Comp.  xlix.  38 ;  Hos.  xiii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  5 ;   1  Chron.  xxiv.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  21 ;  xxix.  30 ;  xxx. 
12;   Ksth.  i.  16,  21,  efc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

.Jeremiah  is  to  go  under  the  gate  of  the  city  and 
there  warn  all  the  people  from  the  king  down- 
wards against  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
by  bearing  burdens  and  laboring  as  their  fathers 
had  done  (vers.  18-23).  If  they  would  sanctify 
the  Sabbath,  their  city  should  remain  forever, 
and  their  gate  should  be  witnesses  of  a  lively 
traffic,  of  importance  to  the  king's  house,  the  city 
and  the  temple  (vers.  24-20).  But  if  they  should 
continue  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  an  inex- 
tinguishable fire  should  consume  the  gates  and 
palaces  of  the  city  (ver.  27).  Accordingly  three 
parts  may  be  distinguished  in  this  passage. 

Vers.  19-23.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  nor 
receive  instruction. — Go,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  2; 
iii.  12;  xix.  1.— Gate  of  the  children  of  the 
people.  This  gate  is  mentioned  here  only.  It 
is,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  its  position 
with  certainty,  as  according  to  Von  Baumee 
(Paliht.,  4th  Ed.,  S.  291),  not  two  interpreters 
agree  as  to  its  position.  The  first  question  is 
whether  it  was  a  gate  of  the  city  or  of  the  tem- 
ple. Graf  correctly  remarks  that,  with  respect 
to  a  gate  of  the  city  IXS'  must  stand  first  and 
1N3'  last  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  8).     The  name 


DiTT'JD  would  also  be  a  very  strange  one  for  a  city 
gate.  The  expression  occurs  with  three  mean- 
ings. 1.  It  designates  the  difference  between 
strangers  and  natives,  although  in  this  sense  D,J7 
is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  not  with  the  arti- 
cle, but  only  with  suffixes  :  Gen.  xxiii.  11 ;  Judges 
xiv.  16;  Lev.  xix.  18;  Ezek.  iii.  11;  Num.  xxii.  5; 
Lev.  XX.  17. — 2.  It  designates  a  difference  in  rank 
among  the  people  themselves,  and  in  two  degrees, 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  king 
and  the  princes  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  7  coll.  8),  and 
again  the  commonalty  in  opposition  to  the  more 
respectable  classes  (Jer.  xxvi.  28;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
6). — 3.  The  expression  designates  the  difference 
between  priests  and  not  priests,  in  which  sense 
it  corresponds  to  our  term  "laity"  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  5,  12,  13).  It  occurs  only  in  the  passages 
cited.  Since  now  nothing  is  known  of  a  gale 
of  the  city  through  which  strangers  might  not 
pass,  or  of  one  through  which  only  the  kings 
and  the  dregs  of  the  people,  or  only  the  kings 
and  the  rest  of  their  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  priests  might  pass,  it  follows  that  the  gate 
must  have  been  a  gate  of  the  temple  through 
which  only  the  laity  went  in  and  out,  since  spe- 
cial entrances  were  reserved  for  the  priests. 
What  gate  it  was  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  ex- 
pression was  probably  not  one  in  general  use, 
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but  employed  only  by  the  priests,  since  aooord- 
ing  to  the  second  explanation  it  included  a  some- 
what dishonorable  side-meaning.     The  rarity  of 
the  expression  also  justifies  the  conclusion  uiat 
it  was  a  temporary  expression,  i.  e.,  in  use  only 
in  those  times,  since  as  is  well-known  the  city- 
gates   of  Jerusalem   bore  successively   different 
names.     Comp.    Raomer's   Paldsl.   S.   290,  1. — ■ 
When  in  2  Chron.   xxiii.  5,  the  high-priest  Je- 
hoiada  posted  a  third  of  his  people  at  the  IJ^Kf 
niO'n.  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
gate  through  which  he  expected  Athaliah  to  pass. 
It  is  then  further  probable  that  this  gate  was 
identical  with  the  one  mentioned  in  our  passage 
"whereby  the  kings  of  Judah  went  in  and  out." 
[Henderson  : — "  The  gate  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple .  .  was  in  all  probability  the  gate  of  David, 
corresponding  to  what  is  now  called  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  and  was  called  the  '  people's '  gate  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  principal  thorough- 
fare for  the   tribes  in  the  South,  the  West,  and 
the  North-West."— S.   R.  A.]     That  this  gate, 
even  were  it  a  gate  of  the  temple,  was  adapted 
to  the  proclamation  of  this   divine  message,   is 
(vident  if  we  reflect  (a),  that  this  gate  also  might 
by  the  purchase  and  sale   of  temple-necessaries 
(comp.  Matth.  xxi.  12)  be  the  scene  of  Sabbath- 
desecrating  traffic  ;   (b)  that  even  if  this  was  not 
the  case,  at  any  rate  the  gate  was  one  which  was 
much  frequented,  perhaps  more  than  all  the  rest. 
— Not  do  any  virork.     Comp.  Exod.  xii.  16 ; 
XX.  8sqq.  ;  Deut.  v.  12sqq. — The   Sabbath  was 
the  day  of  Jehovah  (comp.  the  passages  quoted) 
a  monimentum  temporale  for  his  service,  hence  the 
observance  of  this  day  stood  or  fell  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah. — But  they  obeyed  not.  The 
first  half  of  ver.  23  is  taken  verbatim  from  vii. 
26.— Ver.  23  is  parenthetical,  suggested  by  as  I 
commanded,  etc. 

Vers.  24-26.  And  it  shall  come  .  .  .  Jeho- 
vah Sitting  upon  the  throne.  Comp.  xiii. 
13;  xxii.  i. — Shall  remain.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ver.  6.— Men  of  Judah.  Comp.  xxxii.  44; 
xxxiii.  13  ;  coll.  Josh.  x.  40;  Judges  i.  9;  Deut. 

i.  7 ;  Zech.  vii.  7. — The  plains.  n73!y  is  the 
low  country  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  Josh.  ix. 
1;  xii.  8;  xv.  33  sqq.  ;  1  Kings  x.  27;  Obad. 
19;  Raumeb,  Paldst.  8.  51.— South,  3JJ  is  the 

southern,  as  nSilty  the  western,  IS'ID  the  east- 
ern, inn  the  northern,  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah, separating  tbe  two  last  mentioned.  Comp. 
Josh.  XV.  55  sqq. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7. 

Ver.  27.  But  if  ye  will  not  .  .  not  be 
quenched.  The  negation  before  to  bear  must 
also  be  referred  to  enter.  Comp.  ver.  21. — 
Will  I  kindle.  Comp.  xxi.  14 ;  xlix.  27 ;  Am. 
i.  14. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  30.  "  It  is  no  derogation  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  a  teacher  if  he  directs  his  public  in- 
structions, admonitions  and  warnings  with  some 
special  adaptation  to  the  rulers  of  the  country. 
Only  he  must  guard  against  offensive  or  abusive 
expressions,  and  see  to  it  that  he  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  their  office  and  their  life,  and 
be  sure  of  his  case,  that  he  is  not  following  the 


motions  of  nature,  but  the  calling  of  the  Lord. 
Acts  xxiii.  3;   1  Ki.  xiv.   7,  8."     Staricb. 

2.  Mau  in  this  earthly  life  needs,  besides  work, 
rest  also  for  body  and  soul.  It  would  be  inept 
to  have  one  rest  day  for  the  body  and  another 
for  the  soul.  It  would  be  equally  so  to  have 
more  or  fewer  holidays  than  God  has  ordained 
by  sanctification  of  the  Seventh  day,  wherebj  He 
who  is  the  creator  of  time  has  at  the  same  time 
given  us  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  divi- 
sion. As  the  rest  of  the  body  is  both  negative 
and  positive  (abstinence  from  labor  and  recu- 
peration of  forces)  so  also  is  that  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  is  from  God,  and  must  on  its  day  of  rest 
be  freed  from  earthly  cares  and  brought  into  the 
element  of  its  heavenly  origin,  as  it  were  into  a 
cleansing  and  invigorating  bath.  The  observance 
by  Christians  of  the  first,  instead  of  the  Seventh 
day,  as  a  weekly  holiday  is  well  founded  in  the 
fact  that  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  also 
a  day  of  creation,  and  so  much  the  more  glori- 
ous as  the  new  and  imperishable  world  is  more 
glorious  than  the  old  and  perishable  world. 

3.  "Neglect  not  church  going.  For  though 
the  unbelieving  heathen  thought  it  a  foolish 
course  to  spend  the  day  in  idleness,  yet  tempo- 
ral subsistence  will  not  therefore  fail,  but  rather 
will  the  weekly  work  of  other  days  flourish  the 
more.     Matth.  vi.  33."     Cramer. 

4.  ["  God  did  not  regard  the  external  rite 
only,  but  rather  the  end,  of  which  He  speaks  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  13,  and  in  Esck.  xx.  12.  In  both 
places  He  reminds  us  of  the  reason  why  He  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  keep  holy  the  Seventh  day, 
and  that  was  that  it  might  be  to  them  a  symbol 
of  sanctification.  '  I  have  given  My  Sabbaths,' 
He  says,  'to  you,  that  ye  might  know  that  I  am 
your  God  who  sanotifieth  you.'  .  .  And  it  appears 
from  other  places  that  this  command  was  typical 
— Christ  being  the  substance.  Col.  ii.  16."  Cal- 
YiN.— S.  R.  A.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  weekly  holiday  as  the  day  of  Jehovah  ana 
as  the  day  of  the  Lord.  1.  What  they  have  in 
common.  The  weekly  holiday  is  in  both  cases 
[a)  a  monument  of  the  loving  care  of  our  God 
(a)  for  our  body  (/3)  for  our  soul;  (b)  a  right  of 
God  which  forms  on  our  part  a  holy  obligation 
towards  God,  ourselves,  and  our  neighbor.  2. 
The  differences,  (a)  The  day  of  Jehovah  is 
founded  on  the  creation  of  the  perishable  world  ; 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  founded  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  as  of  a  new,  eternal  world;  (4) 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  Jehovah  was  only 
legal,  i.  ».,  (a)  imposed  by  external  compulsion, 
(/?)  by  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  outward 
observance ;— the  observance  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  more  and  more  an  evangelical  one, 
i.  e.  (a)  a  free,  (6)  a  spiritually  free  one,  i.  e.,  sa- 
tisfying the  right  as  well  as  the  obligation  of 
personality. 

f"  What  blessings  God  has  m  store  for  those 
who  make  conscience  of  Sabbath   sanctification. 

1  The  court  shall  flourish.  The  honor  of  the  go- 
vernment is  the  joy  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  sup- 
port of  religion  would  contribute  greatly  to  both. 

2  The  aVv  shall  flourish.  Whatever  supports 
religion  tends  to  establish  the  civil  interests  ol  a 
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laud.  3.  The  country  shall  flourish.  By  this  the 
flourishing  of  a  couutry  may  be  judged  of.  What 
does  it  do  for  the  honor  of  God?  Those  who 
starve  their  religion  either  are  poor,  or  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  beso.     4.  The  church  shall  flourish. 


It  is  a  true  observation  which  some  hare  made, 
That  the  streams  of  all  religion  run  either  deep 
or  shallow,  according  as  the  banks  of  the  Sab- 
bath, are  kept  up  or  ueglected."  Henet.— g. 
R.  A.] 


THE  SEVENTH  DISCO  OESE. 

(Chaps.  XVIII.— XX.) 

A.S  these  three  chapters  appear  under  a  common  superscription  of  the  longer  form,  which  does  not  recur  till 
chap,  xxi.,  they  are  evidently  to  be  regarded  as  a  connected  whole.  They  have  in  fact  ore  internal 
connection,  although  they  cannot  by  any  means  le  considered  as  a  rhetorical  whole,  or  as  a  connected 
discourse.  Two  historical  facts  are  here  set  before  us,  which  are  internally  related,  but  are  different 
as  to  time,  and  probably  also  as  to  their  original  record,  to  which  are  also  attached  both  prophetic  in- 
dications and  subjective  effusions.  The  first  historical  fact  is  the  incident  with  the  potter,  related  in 
ch.  xviii.  As  in  this  chapter  the  impending  judgment  is  still  announced  in  the  same  general  manner 
as  before,  the  Chaldeans  not  yet  being  mentioned  as  the  instrument,  it  is  manifest  that  it  must  have 
been  loritten  before  the  decisive  turning-point  reported  in  ch.  xxv.,  viz.,  before  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish  in  the  ith  year  of  Jehoiakim.  On  the  other  hand  chh.  xix.  and  xs^.  were  written  after  this 
crisis.  For  in  xx.  4  we  read  ^^ I  will  give  all  Judah  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  carry  them  captive  into  Babylon.''''  Jeremiah  does  not  speak  thus  till  after  that  decisive  battle. 
It  is  also  noteworthy,  that  the  prophet  in  xx.  2  is  called  iV2!i'n  liT'DT',  not  simply  ^rCDT*,  which 
mode  of  expression  likewise  prevails  only  after  the  great  crisis.  i^Comp.  xxv.  2  ;  xxviii.  6,  10,  11, 
12,  16,  etc.)  It  follows  definitively  that  chh.  xix.  and  xx.  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  not  Pashur,  but  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  appears 
to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  temple-officer  {^comp.  xxix.  2Q  coll.  xxi.  7;  xxxvii.  3;  lii.  24), 
and  moreover  as  the  successor  of  Jehoiada,  which  renders  the  probability  that  Pashur  no  longer  held 
this  office  under  Zedekiah  so  much  the  greater,  especially  if  we  consider  that  ch.  xxix.  belongs  to  one  of 
the  first  years  of  Zedekiah  [see  the  Introd.  to  ch.  xxix.)  Pashur,  who  in  xx.  4  sqg.  is  threatened  with 
being  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  had  most  probably  met  this  fate  with  king  Jehoiakim  and  that 
numerous  company  which  is  spoken  of  in  xxix.  1  and  2  Ki.  xxiv.  12-14. — Notwithstanding  therefore 
that  ch.  xviii.  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than  chh.  xix.  and  xx.  they  are  placed  together  because  both 
are  based  on  .symbolic  actions,  of  which  the  productions  of  pottery  form-  the  substratum.  In  ch.  xviii. 
the  clay  on  the  potter's  wheel  first  fails,  but  is  then  immediately  formed  anew;  in  ch.  xix.  the  vessel  is 
ready-made,  ivhich  being  poured  out  is  then  [irreparably  xix.  11)  broken  by  the  prophet.  Both  actions 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  set  before  the  people  that  the  Lord  has  not  only  the  power  but  the  will  to 
destroy  them.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  actions,  the  first  having  a  parse- 
netic,  the  second  more  of  a  declarative  chararfer,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  exposition.  Graf  is  of  opinion 
that  xix.  1-13  was  written  down  at  the  same  time  with  ch.  xviii.,  because  the  event  narrated  in  xx.  1  sqq., 
is  related  to  the propJiecy  in  vii.  30  sqq.  as  ch.  xxvi.  to  vii.  12,  and  since  the  discourse  in  ch.  vii.  sqq. 
belongs  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  so  also  the  prophecy  in  xix.  1-13,  and  the  event  re- 
corded in  XX.  1-6  must  belong  to  this  time.  But  the  latter  was  7iot  recorded  till  afterwards,  like  all 
the  narratives  from  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  The  lyrical  passage  xx.  7 -IS  has  no  connection  withthepre- 
ceding  context.  But  it  may  have  been  composed  under  the  impression  of  the  shameful  treatment  which 
Jeremiah  had  received  in  the  temple,  or  subsequently  in  remembrance  of  this  and  other  persecutions . 
The  five  verses,  xx.  14-18,  are  said  to  be  an  independent  fragment,  an  amplification  of  xv.  10,  which 
was  perhaps  composed  in  consequence  of  the  same  occurrences,  and  were  put  here  on  this  account,  or 
only  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  vers.  7,  8.  To  this  I  have  to  object;  1.  It  is  an  unnatural  svp- 
position  that  xix.  1-13  was  written  before  xix.  14-xx.  6.  For  both  passages  are  so  closely  connected 
that  we  cannot  conceive  what  could  have  occasioned  the  prophet  to  defer  the  relation  in  xix.  14,  etc. 
after  having  recorded  the  previous  facts,  together  with  the  prophecy  connected  with  tliem.  The  narra- 
tive xix.  14,  etc.,  was  certainly  recorded  after  the  prophet  had  already  begun  to  call  himself  ^^  XOJn, 
hut  only  because  the  prophecy  itself  belongs  to  this  later  period.  This  is  not  identical  with  vii.  30-34, 
and  does  not  therefore  belong  to  the  first  years  of  Jehoiakim.  The  agreement  in  particular  words  and 
phrases  corresponds  only  to  the  general  usage  of  Jeremiah,  to  repeat  himself  frequently  and  extensively, 
and  in  different  connections  by  no  means  justifies  the  assumption  of  identity.  2.  The  passage  xx.  7- 
13  is  closely  connected  with  the  previous  context,  as  is  especially  seen  in  the  words  i'^DD  1UD  [comp. 
the  Oomm.  on  xx.  10);  it  is  not  however  an  objective  and  official  word  of  Ood,  but  a  memorial  of  sub- 
jective thoughts  and  feelings,  which  then  moved  the  prophet,  and  thus  bears  to  some  extent  the  charac- 
ter of  a  private  record.  3.  The  case  is  the  same  with  xx.  14-18.  This  passage-also  is  of  an  entirely 
tubjective  and  private  nature.     To  strike  it  out  or  explain  it  as  only  patched  on  accidentally  is  to  deiij 
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the  dualism  which  must  undoubtedly/  have  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet      To  tranwose  it  fmn. 
this  pace  and  set  it  before  ^^   7  (as  Ewald  does,  in  this  howejr  opplseVbyQ^^.^ZoTdt  til" 
turb  the  natural  course  and  the  clear  picture  of  the  inner  feelings  ofthepropUt.     ForTis   ol  loo 
rJth^rll    nf  "  "^°"''':t'^  Umes  a  troubled  frame  of  mind  finally  became  predominant  ^ 

lam  therefore  of  opinion  that  ch.  xviu.  belongs  to  the  neriodbefore  rhh    ^i-r   nJi  ^^   ,„  ,u  ■  j     ,-, 

the  fourtn  year  ofJel^iaUm,  that  the  paLges  l^olj btg'iftla^d^;Z^:wT;^^^^^^ 
ZTdlZ        ^°«f' ,™//i'"i'A^«^*.-  farther,  that  xix.  1-xx.  6  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  clZy  con- 
nect d  whole,  on  which  follows  as  an  appendix  a  subjeclvoe  effusion  of  double  and  contradictory  pur- 
port,  by  wUch  however  we  obtain  a  truepicture  of  the  prophet's  then  prevailing  state  of  mM       '^ 
The  discourse  may  be  divided  as  follows :—  >  y  oi.«n>  <</ //ii««. 

THE  SYMBOLS  OF  POTTERY. 
First  Symbol  :  the  clay  and  pottee,  ch.  xvui. 

1.  The  parable  of  the  potter  and  its  interpretation  in  a  negative  sense,  xviii.  1-10. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  in  a  positive  sense,  xviii.  11-17. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  people  receive  the  word  of  the  prophet,  'and  his  petition  to  the  Lord  for  vro- 

iectionfrom  their  hostility,  xviii.  18-23.  J     e 

Second  Symbol: — the  broken  vessel,  chaps,  xix.  and  xx. 

1.  The  symbolic  action  and  its  interpretation,  xix.  1-13. 

2.  Opposition  and  punishment  of  Pashur,  xix.  14-xx.  6. 

3.  Appendix.    The  prophet's  joy  and  sorrow,  xx.  7-18. 

a.  Through  sorrow  to  joy,  xx.  7-13. 

i.  For  the  present  sorrow  only.     The  prophet  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  xx.  14-18. 


Chapters  XVIII.  to  XX. 

THE  SYMBOLS  OF  POTTERY. 

J?iEST  Symbol: — the  clay  and  potter. 

Chap.  XVIIL 

1 .   The  parable  of  the  potter  and  its  interpretation  in  the  negative  sense. 

XVIII.  1-10. 

1,  2      The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  Arise 
aud  go  down  to  the  potter's  house  and  there  I  will  cause  thee  to  hear  my  words. 

3  Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the 

4  wheels.     And  the  vessel  which  he  was  making'  of  [as]  clay^  was  spoiled  in  the  hand 
of  the  potter  ;  so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to 

5  make  it.     Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  me,  saying, 

6  Cannot  I  do  to  you  as  this  potter  does, 

0  house  of  Israel  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

Behold  as  the  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
So  are  ye  in  my  hand,  O  bouse  of  Israel ! 

7  Suddenly  I  speak  against  a  nation  and  against  a  kingdom. 
To  extirpate  and  exterminate  and  to  destroy : 

8  If  now  this  nation,  against  which  I  have  spoken,  turn  from  its  wickedness, 

1  repent  of  the  evil  which  I  thought  to  do  unto  it. 

9  And  suddenly  I  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
To  build  and  to  plant : 

10  If  now  it  does  that  which  is  eviP  in  my  eyes, 
So  that  it  hears  not  my  voice, 
I  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  promised  to  benefit  it. 

TEXTyAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  4.— nntt'Jl.    Ti8  perfects  rinE?J  and  3t?  signify  thjt  these  facts  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  points  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  bnt  as  further  developments  of  the  rUX7D   V\\v'^,  from  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  aasnme 
that  the  word  designates  more  than  a  single  act  (Hitzig,  Graf).    The  "form  ^ti'^l  is  used  (as  ex.  gr..  Gen.  xxvi.  17)  for  the 
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reason  that  the  word  does  not  contain  the  main  idea,  but  a  subordinate  one  attached  as  it  were  by  the  preceding  perfect. 
Comp.Oen.xxix.2sqq.;  Isa.yi.S;  Dan.Tiii.4;  BwvLD,  J  312  6 ;  Naegelsb   e>-.,pt,  6  ;  ?9.5  (/^kw.  .„rf  ,„„,„„„»„ 

a^Ver  4— n  -inm.  These  words  have  been  unjustly  suspected  by  different  translators,  transcribers,  and  commenta- 
tors. They' are  not  a«loss  from  ver.  6,  but  doubtles.s  chosen  with  reference  to  this  verse  The  intention  is  to  set  forth 
prominently  thap-j.nctum  salims  by  similarity  of  expression  in  the  historical  narrative  and  the  application,  ine  |  ifi  to  w 
regarded  aa  Kaph  veritatts=as  clay,  i.  c,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  to  the  clay.  Oomp.  xv.  19 ;  Naegelsb.  ffr.,  J  112,  6,  ■;. 
rWoEDSWORTH  :  ^s  citty  sometimcs  falls  IB  the  hand  of  the  pottor.— He.\d-rson.  "Ip'n3  with  J  instead  of  J,  is  found  in 
the  text  of  fifty-eight  MSS,,  has  origin,aIly  been  in  several  more,  and  la  now  in  five  more  by  correction.  It  is  likewise  exhibi- 
ted in  seventeen  printed  editions,  and  alone  makes  sense." — S.  U.  A.]. 

3  Ver.  10.— n;?in.  The  Masoretes  would  read  j;Til,  according  to  the  usage  which  prevails  elsewhere  without  an  ex- 
ception (comp.  Num.  xxxii.  l.T ;  Jud.  11. 11 ;  ill.  7, 12,  elc.;  1  Kings  xi.  6  ;  xiv.  22 ;  Jer.  vii.  30 ;  xxiii.  30,  etc.).  The  reading 
of  the  Chethibh  is,  however,  evidently  occasioned  by  nUlDn  after,  and  Ifl^l  belore  it. 

i%  ff. ;  Rettig,  BoTTCHER  u.  Redslob,  (Stat^.  u. 
Krit.,  1834;  Benaet,  Berlin,  Jahrbb.,  1841; 
Eknst  Meier,  Stud.  ti.  Krit,  1842.  [For  a  de- 
scription and  diagram  of  the  wheel,  see  Gesen. 
Lex.,  s.  v.~\ — As  seemed  good.  Comp.  xxvii. 
5. 

Vers.  5-10.  Then  the  -word  ...  to  benefit 
it. — On  as  the  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter  comp.  Isa.  xxix.  16;  xlv.  9;  Ixiv.  7; 
Wisd.  XT.  7;  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  13;  Rom.  ix.  21. — 
Suddenly,  vers.  7  and  9,  is  eyidently  not  lo  be 
referred  to  the  proximate  verb,  but  to  the  main 
thought,  i.  e.,  to  the  apodosis.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  paratactic.  In  our  syntactic  mode  it 
would  be:  Suddenly,  if  I  have  spoken  against  a 
nation  .  .  .  andtliis  nation  turn,  I  will  repent,  etc. 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  |  111,  1,  Anm.  More- 
OTer,  the  %vord  refers  evidently  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  potter  changes  the  form  of  the 
clay.  Observation  may  be  recommended  as  the 
best  commentator  on  this  passage. — To  extir- 
pate. Comp.  1.  10. — Against  ■which  I  spoke 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  vrickedness,  but  to 
nation. 


EXEaETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  receives  the  command  to  go  into 
the  potter's  house,  to  receive  there  a  revelation 
from  the  Lord.  He  obeys  and  is  a  witness  how 
the  clay  is  spoiled  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  as 
he  works  on  the  wheel,  and  how  he  immediately 
forms  a  new  vessel  out  of  the  clay  (vers.  1-4). 
Hereupon  the  prophet  receives  Ihe  word  of  the 
Lord:  As  the  clay  is  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
so  is  Israel  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (vers.  5  and 
6).  As  the  Lord  by  penitence  and  conversion 
is  dissuaded  from  the  accomplishment  of  His 
threatenings,  so  by  evil-doing  He  may  be  pre- 
vented from  performing  His  gracious  promises 
(vers.   7-10). 

Vers.  1-4.  The  w^ord  ...  to  the  potter  to 
make  it.  The  superscription  is  like  that  in  vii. 
1 ;  xi.  1. — D''JXn,  wheels.  The  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Exod.  i.  16 
cannot  be  doubtful  in  this  passage.  With  respect 
however  to  Exod.  i.  16,  it  was  the  object  of  a 
literary  controversy.  Comp.  Bottciier  in  Wi- 
ner's  Zeilsch.  f.  wiss.   TheoL,  Bd.   II.,   H.  1,  S. 


2.   The  interpretation  of  the  parable  in  the  positive  lenie. 

XVIII.  11-17 

11  And  now  speak  indeed'  to  the  men  of  Judah, 

And  to''  the  inhabitants  [citizens]  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Behold  ! 

I  frame  evil  against  you,  and  think  thoughts  against  you: 

Turn  ye  now,  each  from  his  evil  way. 

And  reform  your  ways  and  your  works. 

But  they  will  say :  No  use  ?  but  our  thoughts  we  will  follow, 

And  will  practise,  each  according  to  the  obstinacy*  of  his  wicked  heart. 

Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  : 

Inquire  now  among  the  nations,  who  hath  heard  the  like  f 

The  virgin  Israel  hath  done  a  very  horrible  thing.^ 

Ceases"  from  the  rock  of  the  field  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ? 

Or  do  the  strong,'  cool,  rippling  waters  dry  up? 

15  That  my  people  forgat  me  and  burned  incense  to  vanity, 
And  made  them  stumble  in  their  ways,  the  anciwit  paths,' 
To  walk  in  roads  of  an  unleveled  way, 

16  To  make  their  land  a  desolation. 
An  object  of  everlasting  derision  ?* 


12 
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He  who  only  passes  through,  -will  be  astounded  at  it, 
And  will  shake  his  head/" 
17  Like  the  east  wind  will  I  scatter  them  before  the  enemy ; 
Back  not  face  will  I  show  them  in  the  day  of  their  fall. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  11. — [Hendeeson  :  I  charge  thee.    Blayney  ;  I  pray  thee.— S.  R.  A.] 

2  Ver.  11.— On  the  change  of  7X  to  7^,  comp.  Textual  Note  2  on  x.  1. 

8  Ver.  12.— I^XIJ,  Niph.  part,  of  u;X',<o  despair.  Comp.  Comm.  on  ii.  25.  [Henderson:  It  is  hopeless.  Blatnei  :  It  is 
a  thin{^  not  to  be  hoped.] 

*  Ver.  12.— nO'lE'-  The  expression  is  found  here  only  as  the  object  of  Hty^,  elsewhere  always  with  3  or  'inX  after 
1 7(1  (comp.  iii.  17 ;  ix.l3;  xvi.l2;  Tii.24;  xi.  8  ;  xiii.lO;  xxiii.  17). 

'  Ver.  13. — n*nj?il'.    This  form  is  found  here  only.    Comp.  Hos.  vi.  10 ;  Jer.  v.  30 ;  xxiii.  14. 

«  Ver.  14.— There  ia  no  other  instance  of  the  construction  in  1.I  m  ^t^',  for  31^  is  used  transitively  even  in  Gen.  xxiv. 

27.    Should  we  not  perhaps  read  I'lSD  instead  of  T^SD'     11X0  is  not  merely  circumvallatio,  but  also  munimentum,  arx 

:  '  *  T 

turria.    Comp.  Hab.  ii.  1.    Gfsen.  TTies.,  p.  1161. 

7  Ver.  14. — Instead  of  DHf,  which  certainly  affords  no  satisfactory  meaning,  the  LXX.  seems  to  have  read  □"''IT,  the 

proud,  splendid.    So  also  Meier  in  comparison  with  D''jiT"  W^O,  Ps.  cxxiv.  5.    Ewald  (and  after  him  Graf)  derives  Q^T  T 

from  "11 T,  (o  press.    This  word,  however,  signifies  constrinxit,  compressit,  and  the  meaning  to  press  forth  is  a  bare  assump- 

tion.    If  the  word  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  then  better  to  agree  with  Meier.    ["  D"""!?  from  "^.l  T,  to  compress,  straiten,  is  descrip- 

•T 

tive  of  streams,  as  contracted  within  narrow  channels,  while  descending  through  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  the  rocks.     The 


s  of  the  verb  vUj  Arab.  Twi^a?,      \    'y^  y  discendit  loco,  con&rms  thia 


view."     Henderson.    Hitzig  renders  "strange,"  as 


coming  from  afar,  in  the  sense  of  the  A.  V.,  and  refers  to  the  unknown  source  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 
9  Ver.  15. — The  form  /OK'  here  only  in  the  Chethibh ;  7''3Ei'  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20.    The  word  does  not  recur. 

T  .  ■  T 

9  Ver.  16. — npnU'-     This  form  here  only;  np''1t'  in  Jud.  v.  16.    In  Jeremiah  riplti'  only  occura  elsewhere:  xix. 
8;  XXV.  9,  18;  xxix.  18;  Ii.  37. 

10  Ver.  16. — lE'X")^  T'J"'.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  69,  1.  An7n.  2.    The  expression  occurs  here  only.    Comp.  Ps.  xliv. 
15  ;  xxii.  8  ;  cix.  25. 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 

After  it  had  been  shown  in  vers.  5-10  that  the 
Lord  was  not  bound  by  His  promises  with  re- 
spect to  the  people,  but  has  as  much  freedom  as 
the  potter  with  respect  to  the  clay,  He  now  makes 
the  positive  application  of  this  parable.  He  de- 
clares what,  like  a  potter,  he  is  about  to  form, 
viz.,  calamity.  The  expression  1SV,  ver.  11,  is 
the  only  point  in  which  this  strophe  supports 
itself  on  the  preceding  parable,  for  in  what  fol- 
lows there  is  no  further  reference  to  it.  To  the 
brief  application  and  exposition  of  this  word,  is 
attached  an  exhortation  to  repentance  and  refor- 
mation (ver.  11  6),  to  which  the  people  answer 
with  stubborn  rejection  (ver.  12).  On  account 
of  this  unheard  of  (ver.  13),  and  unnatural  apos- 
tasy (vers.  14,  15),  desolation,  dispersion  and 
flight  are  again  announced  to  the  people  as  the 
diyine  punishment  (vers.  16,  17). 

Vers.  11  and  12.  And  now  speak  .  .  . 
wicked  heart.  —  And  now  introduces  the 
transition,  after  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  the 
proper  object  of  the  discourse.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Lord  can  form  what  He  will,  it 
is  now  positively  declared,  that  He  will  frame 
evil. — I  frame  C^fV).  In  the  transferred  sense 
the  word  is  used  also  in  Isa.  xxii.  11 ;  xxxvii. 
26;  xlvi.  1!  I  Jer.  xxxiii.  2.— Think.  Comp. 
xlix.  30.  The  words  from  turn  to  way,  are 
found  verbatim  in  xxv.  5 ;  xxxv.  15.  In  the  last 
passage  is  found  also  the  rest  of  the  verse  with 
the  exception  of  D301%  your  works.  Comp. 
vii.  3 ;  xxvi.  13. 


Vers.  13-17.  Therefore  thus  .  day  of 

their  fall.  From  the  peremptory  declaration 
which  Israel  made  in  ver.  12,  it  is  concluded  that 
this  nation  has  rendered  itself  guilty  of  un- 
faithfulness, the  like  of  which  is  found  neither 
in  history  (ver.  13),  nor  in  nature  (ver.  14). — In- 
quire now.  Comp.  ii.  10,  11.— Virgin.  Comp. 
Am.  V.  2;  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  21. — Ceases,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  connection  the  prophet  can  only 
mean  to  adduce  a  fact  in  natural  history  which 
forms  a  parallel  to  the  historical  fact  that  a  na- 
tion has  never  forsaken  its  gods.  In  general  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  chosen,  as  the  example  from 
natural  history,  the  perennial  connection  of  the 
snow  on  Lebanon,  and  of  the  fresh  abundant 
springs,  with  the  ^yi/  "l?S.  But  what  is  this  ? 
Disregarding  the  various  arbitrary  and  forced 
explanations,  two  views  may  be  here  considered. 
According  to  one  it  is  Mt.  Zion,  according  to  the 
other,  Mt.  Lebanon  itself.  It  is  in  favor  of  the 
former.  1.  That  Zion  in  xvii.  3  appears  under  the 
designation  711^3,  and  in  xxi.  13  as  llE^'Sn  "US. 
2.  That  in  Ps!  cxxxiii.  3  also  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  which  descends  on  Mt.  Zion,  is  spoken  of, 
and  in  Prov.  xxv.  23  it  is  said :  the  north  wind 
brings  [Eng.  Vers. :  driveth  away]  rain.  3. 
That  the  expression  snow  of  Lebanon  intimates 
that  the  rock  of  the  plain  is  not  identical  with 
Lebanon.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  objected 
to  this  explanation :  1.  That  a  connection  be- 
tween the  snow  of  Lebanon  and  the  springs  of 
Zion  is  very  dubious.  In  a  bold  poetical  figure 
the  extension  of  the  dew  of  Hermon  over  the 
whole  land  even  to  Zion,  may  be  spoken  of,  but 
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here  a  fact  in  natural  history  is  treated  of,  which 
must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Israelites,  and 
which  must  have  set  before  them  a  clear  repre- 
sentation of  natural  and  most  intimate  union. 
Nov?  other  traces  show  that  the  Israelites  ac- 
knowledged the  sea  to  be  the  true  and  proper 
source  of  rain  and  moisture  for  the  land,  which 
it  also  is  in  fact  (comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  44,  45; 
Luke  xii.  54;  Winer,  R.  W.  B-,  s.  v.,  Winde ; 
Raumek,  Paldst.  S.  91).  Hence  in  Palestine  the 
rainy  winds  are  the  West  and  South-west,  which 
the  Arabs  also  call  the  "fathers  of  the  rain."  In 
Prov.  XXV.  23  the  north-west  wind  is  probably  to 
be  understood  by  ]13S  PHI,  since  the  north  wind, 
as  with  us,  is  cold,  producing  frost  (Job  xxxvii. 
9, 10 ;  Ecclus.  xliii.  20).  2.  In xvii.  3  m^D  mn  is 
a  designation  of  the  whole  land,  for  it  is  not^my 
mountain  set  in  the  plain  (as  antithesis  between 
mountain  and  plain)  hnirmj  mountain  together  with 
the  plain  (antithesis  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  inhabited  and  cultivated 
by  men.  Comp.  the  Comm.).  The  passage  xxi. 
13  also  does  not  enter  into  comparison  with  this. 
For  there  evidently  not  Mt.  Zion,  but  the  house 
of  David,  is  to  be  understood,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  it  is  like  a  rock  in  a  valley,  eminent  above 
the  surrounding  level,  whereby  it  is  intended  to 
designate,  not  the  topographical  position  of  Zion, 
but  the  relation  of  the  king's  house  to  his  sub- 
jects. 3.  That  it  is  not  said.  Ceases  the  snow 
from  the  rock  of  the  iield,  from  Lebanon?  but 
ceases  the  snow  o/ Lebanon  ?  etc.,  is  certainly  re- 
markable and  in  other  circumstances  would  be  a 
strong  proof  that  the  prophet  wished  to  distin- 
guish the  rock  and  the  mountain.  For  Lebanon 
alone  presented  to  them  the  picture  of  a  snow- 
capped mountain,  and  all  the  snow  they  had 
came  from  it.  Add  to  this,  that  Lebanon  was 
originally  an  appellative  and  signifies  albedo 
(comp.  Alpes,  which  were  so  called  ab  albis  nivi- 
bus)  whence  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a.  play 
upon  words  in  Lebanon:  the  Lebanon  enow  and 
the  white  snow.  The  absence  of  the  article  favors 
this,  for  if  Lebanon  were  regarded  merely  as  a 
proper  name,  it  would  require  the  article.  Comp. 
N.iEGELSB.  Or.,  I  71,  4  b.  [So  Hendekson.— 
S.  R.  A.]. — In  favor  of  the  other  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  nty  1iy  is  Lebanon  itself,  is  1.  that 
the  perennial  snow  of  a  mountain,  like  Lebanon, 
which  though  in  a  hot  climate  is  never  free  from 
snow,  and  on  which  the  snow  seems  to  have  lost 
its  peculiar  quality  of  disappearing  rapidly,  is 
particularly  adapted  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of 
the  most  faithful  adherence.  It  seems  as  though 
Tacitus  had  this  passage  in  view,  when  he  wrote 
(Hist,  v.,  6):  "  Priecipuum  montium  Libamnn 
eric/it,  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores  opacum 
iidumque  nivibus.  Idem  amnem  Jordanem  alit 
funditque."  Comp,  J.  D.  Mich.,  Observ.inJer., 
p.  161. — Add  to  this  that  2.  the  expression  used 
of  Lebanon  seems  particularly  appropriate  in 
this  connection.  For  not  only  may  Lebanon  be 
mentioned  as  an  isolated  far-looking  summit,  but 
especially  also  as  a  protecting  wall  for  the  plains, 
which  wards  off  the  northerly  storms  and  at  the 


same  time  mitigates  the  heat.  And  is  not  this 
"  protecting  wall  of  the  plains  "  an  excellent  em- 
blem of  the  D'dVi^'  -|-1S,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Isa.  xxvi.  4,  and  of  the  '7N^^'.  1'^,  in  Isa.  xxx. 
29?  The  snow  never  forsakes  the  "\t/  "IIV,  but 
Israel,   changeable  as  the  snow,  easily  forsakes 

the  D'nSl;?  IIS !  —Dry  up.  The  meaning  of 
tearing  out,  uprooting,  which  JHHi  includes,  is 
not  inappropriate  if  taken  in  the  figurative  sense. 
The  change  into  IDOT'  [dry  up],  which  perhaps 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  old  translations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  is  supported 
on  Isa.  xix.  5;  xli.  17;  Jer.  li.  30,  is  therefore 
unnecessary. — Waters.  The  wealth  of  springs 
on  Lebanon  is  well  known.  The  traveler  Kokte 
assures  us  that  nowhere  did  he  see  such  large 
and  numerous  springs  as  on  Lebanon.  Vid. 
Raumee,  Paldst.,  S.  30.  In  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  15 
also  the  rippling  waters  of  Lebanon  are  used  as 
a  comparison.  The  thought  of  the  prophet  is 
that  as  the  snow  covers  Lebanon  perpetually 
above,  so  the  flow  of  waters  at  its  foot  is  also 
perpetual.  For  the  snow  is  the  source  of  the 
springs.  The  expression  therefore  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  purposely  to  indicate  the  connection 
between  the  snow  and  the  waters  of  Lebanon. 
An  uprooting  of  the  waters  would  be  caused  by 
the  cessation  of  the  snow.  Comp.  Hitzig  on  the 
passage. — Cold  (O'lp'  comp.  Prov.  xxv.  26; 
xvii.  27)  needs  no  change  ;  the  meaning  "cold  "  is 

perfectly  appropriate. — Rippling,  DwIJ,  comp. 
Exod.  XV.  8;  Isa.  xliv.  8;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  16;  Prov. 
V.  15;  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  15. — That  my  people, 
etc.  This  gives  the  reason  why  the  questions  in 
vers.  13  and  14  have  been  put.  Since  the  people 
have  forgotten  Him  (ii.  32),  the  Lord  looks  about 
to  see  whether  anything  similar  occurs  elsewhere. 
(!omp.  Ps.  viii.  5. — Made  them  stumble. 
The  nominative  is  the  collective  idea  of  the  idols 
designated  by  Xlty,  vanity.  [Henderson:  false 
prophets  and  idolatrous  priests. — S.  R.  A.] 
Comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. — ^When  Hitzig  and 
Graf  maintain  that  the  old  ways  were  not  good, 
for  even  the  fathers  of  the  Israelites  had  sinned 
from  ancient  times  by  idolatry  (ii.  32 ;  vii.  25, 
26;  xi.  10),  they  forget  that  the  good  ways  are 
more  ancient  than  the  people  of  Israel.  Even  if 
Israel  since  the  exodus  from  Egypt  had  not 
served  the  Lord  (which  after  ii.  2  noiwithstand- 
ing  vii.  25  is  not  to  be  maintained  too  uncondi- 
tionally), yet  the  way  of  Jehovah  was  the  way 
everlasting  (vi.  16),  and  Israel's  true  and  proper 
way,  for  their  fathers,  at  any  rate  served  the  God 
who  from  them  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the  fathers'  way  is  de  Jure 
that  of  the  children. — To  walk,  etc.,  is  the  im- 
mediate and  first  consequence  of  the  effect  desig- 
nated by  made  to  stumble,  while  to  make 
.  .  .  a  desolation,  ver.  16,  denotes  the  mediate 
consequence. — Like  the  east  wind.  Comp. 
Exod.  xiv.  21 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  8  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  8;  Hos. 
xiii.  15 ;  John  iv.  8.— Back,  etc.     Comp.  ii.  27. 
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3    The  marine  in  which  the  people  receive  the  word  of  the  prophet,  and  his  petition  to  the  Lord  for  »r„ 

tectzon  from  their  hoHility.  '^ 


XVIII.  18-28. 


18 


19 


And  they  said  :  Come,  let  us  devise  plans  against  Jeremiah, 
i  or  the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest, 
Nor  counsel  from  the  wise. 
Nor  the  word  from  the  prophet. 
Come,  and  let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue. 
And  give  no  heed  to  any  of  his  words. 
Give  thou  heed,  O  Jehovah,  to  me ! 
And  listen  to  the  voice  of  my  adversaries.' 

20  Shall  then  evil  be  recompensed  for  good. 
For  they  have  digged  a  pit  for  my  soul  ? 

Remember  how  I  stood  before  thee  to  speak  good  for  them, 
And  to  turn  away  thy  wrath  from  them. 

21  Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  famine. 
And  give  them  over  to  the  hands  of  the  sword ; 
And  let  their  wives  be  childless  and  widowed. 
But  let  their  men  be  sacriiices  of  death. 
Their  youths  be  slain  by  the  sword  in  battle. 
Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses, 

When  thou  bringest  the  murderous  troop  suddenly  upon  them ; 
Because  they  have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me, 
And  laid  snares  for  my  feet. 

But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  knowest  all  their  murderous  plans  against  me; 
Cover  not  up  their  iniquity, 
Nor  blot  out^  their  sin  before  thy  face ; 
That  they  may  be^  overthrown'  before  thee  ; 
And  in  the  time  of  thy  wrath  act  against  them. 


22 


23 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19. — ''3^T\    The  word  is  found  besides  only  in  Isa,  xlix.  25 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  1. 

aVer.  23.— TlDn.    Comp.  'Jljl,  iii.  6.    The  form  is  iinomalous  for  nOiT  (Neh.  xiii.14).    Comp.  OtSH.  J  257,  e,  yfnm.; 
EWALD,  J  224,  c. 

3  Ver.  23. — Vn"*!.    The  Chethibh  is  VHl-    The  Masoretes  did  not  wish  the  series  of  jussive  or  imperative  forms  to  bo 
t: 
interrupted. — The  word  expresses  the  result,  that  they  Mn  overthrown.    Accordingly  this  sentence  concludes  the  series  of 
negative  petitions  ;  in  conclusion  follows  the  positive  request :  at  the  time  of  thy  wrath,  etc.    It  is  evident  that  the  change 
proposed  by  the  Keri  is  unnecessary. 

*  Ver.  23. — D' 72^30  points  back  to  ver.  15.    The  form  here  only.    Comp.  Ps.  ix.  4 ;  Jer.  vi.  15 ;  xx.  11. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Here,  as  before,  the  prophet  represents  his 
adversaries  as  answering  his  faithful  admoni- 
tions with  words  of  personal  enmity.  Comp. 
xi.  19;  XV.  10;  xvii.  15.  And  as  in  these  pas- 
sages he  always  prayed  that  the  Lord  would 
avenge  him,  so  here,  but  in  stronger  measure. 
[Vide  infra  Doctr.  and  Ethical  No.  13,  and  the 
ExEOETicAL  rems.  on  xx.  14).  After  showing 
the  hostile  disposition  of  his  opponents,  he  turns 
in  supplication  to  the  Lord  (vers.  19-2.3).  In 
this  prayer  he  beseeches  the  Lord  to  give  heed 
to  his  and  to  his  adversaries'  speeches  (ver.  19), 
»nd  observe  above  all  that  they  would  recom- 


pense good  with  evil,  while  he  has  always  sought 
their  highest  welfare  from  God  (ver.  20).  There- 
fore the  Lord  may  permit  death  and  destruction 
to  come  upon  those  who  have  digged  a  pit  and 
laid  snares  for  him  (vers.  21  .ind  22) ;  he  is  not  to 
forgive  these  murderous  associates  their  iniquity, 
but  to  overthrow  them,  and  let  them  feel  His 
anger  (ver.  23). 

Ver.  18.  And  they  said  .  .  .  any  of  his 
words.— Let  us  devise  (0  n^tJ'nj)  as  in  xi. 
19  coll.  xviii.  11.— For  the  law,  etc.  The 
meaning  must  be  :  We  do  not  need  this  Jeremiah, 
for  without  him  we  shall  always  have  priests  to 
instruct  us  (Mai.  ii.  7),  wise  men  to  advise  us, 
prophets  to  proclaim  to  us  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Comp.  Comm.  on  viii.  8-10;  Ezek.  vii.  26.     ^'  '° 
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of  course  presupposed  that  the  instruction,  etc. 
will  be  in  accordance  with  their  views. — With 
the  tongue.  That  these  smitings  with  the 
tongue  (comp.  ix,  2,  7;  Ps.  Ixiv.  4,  etc.)  had  the 
death  of  the  prophet  for  their  object  is  evident 
from  ver.  23. 

Vers.  19-2.3.  Give  thou  heed . . .  act  against 
them.  Observe  the  antithesis  between  Give 
no  heed  in  ver.  18  and  give  thou  heed  in 
ver.  19. — Shall  then  evil.  On  the  subject- 
matter  comp.  xiv.  7-21;  2  Mace.  xv.  12-14.  In 
ver,  14  we  read :  "  6  0i/ld(}e/l^o^  ovrdc;  kaTiv  6 
;ro/l^a  npoaevx^fi-^vot;  nepl  tov  Aaah  kol  Tfjq  dyiat; 
Tr62.sug,  'lepe/iiat;  6  tov  deov  Trpotpijr'qry — How  I 
stood.  Comp.  XV.  1. — Into  the  hands.  This 
expression  is  found  also  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  II;  Ezek. 
XXXV.  5 ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in  potestatem, 
which  meaning  has  various  gradations.     Comp. 


2  Kings  xii.  12;  Job  xvi.  II;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 
with  1  Chron.  vi.  16  (into  service);  1  Chron. 
XV.  2,  3,  6;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  ;  Ezra  iii.  10  (in 
service,  under  (he  hands,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion); 2  Chron.  xxix.  27  (on  the  foundation). — 
Sacrifices  of  death.  Comp.  Comm.  on  xv.  2. 
— Because,  etc.  Kimchi  supposes  that  the  ene- 
mies had  attempted  to  administer  poison  to  the 
prophet;  R.  Salomo,  with  many  other  Rabbins, 
that  they  had  accused  him  of  adultery,  others  of 
blasphemy.  Comp.  ver.  18. — Cover  not  up. 
Comp.  Ps.  cix.  14 ;  Isa.  ii.  9. — In  the  time  of 
thy  vrrath.  Not  of  grace,  i.  e.,  of  gracious 
disposition,  but  in  the  moment  of  wrath,  is  the 

Lord   to   appear   and   act  against  them Act, 

Ttiup,  in  the  absolut^i  sense,  as  in  xiv.  7  ^  xxxix. 
12 ;  Dan.  xi.  7  coll  viii.  4 ;  xi.  3,  36. 


Second  Symbol: — the  bkoken  vbssei,. 

Chapters  XIX.,  XX. 

1.   The  symbolic  action  and  its  interpretation. 

XIX.  1-13. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Go  and  get  [buy]  a  potter's  earthen  bottls 
Lyessel],  and  take  [some]  of  the  ancients  [elders]^  of  the  people,  and  of  the  an- 

i  cients  [elders]  of  the  priests  ;  And  go  forth  into  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom 
[valley  ot  Een-Hinnom],  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  east  [Potters']   gate »  and 

3  proclaim  there  the  words  that  I  shall  tell  thee,  And  say,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the 
i^ORD  [Jehovah],  O  kings  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem :  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon 

4  this  place,  the  which  whosoever  heareth,*  his  ears  shall  tingle.  Because  they  have 
forsaken  me,  and  have  estranged'  this  place,  and  have  burned  incense  in  it  to  other 
gods,  whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 

5  have  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents;  They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  to  burn  iheir  sons  [children]  with  fire  for  burnt  offeringa  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind 

«h.ii    '    °'®'    1        I'l  ^}%^T  ^°'°^'  '^'^^  *^^  Lo^°   [Jehovah],  that  this  place 
shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  [vaileyof 

7  Ben-Hinnom]  but  The  Valley  of  Slaughter.     And  I  will  make  void  [pour  out] 
the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  this  place ;  and  I  will  cause  them  to  fall  by 
the  sword  before  their  enemies,  and  by  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  thel  1  yes 
and  their  carcases  will  I  give  to  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and  for  the 

8  beasts  of  the  earth  [land]  And  I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  ^n  hissinVfa 
horror  of  desolatKin  and  a  derision]  ;  every  one  that  passes  thereby  [through]  shaU 
be  astonished  and  hiss  [deride]  because  of  all  the  Jlagues  thereof    Si  wH 

9  cause  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  sons,  and  the  flesh  of  their  daughterf  and  thev 
shall  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  his  friend  in  the  siVo-^  «nrl  o+     •?         '  I         -7 

10  'heirenemies^and  they  that  seek  their  HvilVall^tTafen'i^'"*'^"^'  "'^^^^^^'^ 
lU       inenshalt  thou  break  the  bottle  rBitcherl  in  tlio  oirri^f^f  41,  i^i    . 

1 1  And  Shalt  say  unto  them,  ThupsStKS^  *^^^^^^^^ 

Willi  break  this  people  and  this  city,  as  one  blSh  ipil\^etrS^^^^^^ 
be  made  whole  again;  and  they  shall  bury  them  in  Tor.Lt  Hii  rkl       mat  cannot 

12  [is]  no  place  [rolm]  to  bury  [Elsewhere]. '  S  ^ill  lttS\£t^^^^^^^^^ 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-13. 
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Lord  [Jehovah],  aad  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  even  make  this  city  as  To- 
13  phet:  and  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  shall  be 
defiled  as  the  place  of  Tophet,  [because  of  ]«  all  the  houses  upon  whose  roofs  they 
have  burned  incease  unto  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  have  poured  out"  drink-o£Per- 
ings  unto  other  gods. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  1.— p:]p3  is  found  as  an  appellative  in  1  Ki.  xiy.  3,  and  as  a  proper  name  in  E?,r.  ii.  61;  Nel).  vii.  53,  coll. 
n;jp^p3,  Neh.  xi.  17  ;  xii.  9,  25.  Gesenihs  {TIks.,  I.,  p.  232  [Lex.  s.  v.])  derives  it  from  ppn,  nammxit  (comp.  ver.  7),  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  D'"I513.  inin,  efc.  So  also  Olsh.  §  190,  e.  [HlTzia  renders  :  a  bottle,— Naegeisb.:  a  pitcher,— 
from  the  maker  of  earthenware.— S.  K.  A.]— E?ln  "TiV .  There  is  also '7 p 3  '1Y',  Isa.  xliv.  9  coll.  liv.  16,  17.  jyin, 
synonymous  with  Din,  is  that  which  has  become  dry  and  rough  by  heat.'  (Coinp.  DIH,  scabies  a,  scaUmdo,  as  Krdlze 
from  hratzen  in  German),  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  and  Din,  sun,  in  Jud.  viii.  13  ;  Job  ix.  7  ;  then' especially  the  burnt  earthenware ; 
'PI  ''73,  Lev.  vi.  21,  etc.    rp  'S^J,  Lam.  iv.  2. 

2  Ver.  1.-1  'JpTDV    LXX.,  /cal  a|ei!  iiTo  tSiv  TrpOT^uTepioc,  etc.    They  certainly  did  not  read  jinpSl,  but  correctly 

■upplied  it  from  n'Jpl,  for  the  prophet  was  not  merely  to  buy  the  pitcher,  but  to  take  it  with  him.    It  is  a  species  of  very 

bold  constructio  prxgnnTis,  the  verb  to  be  supplied  governing  not  the  preposition  present  in  the  sentence,  but  the  preposition 
of  a  second  sentence,  connected  by  T,  to  which  it  forms  a  predicate.    Comp.  Naegelbb.  Gr.,  §  112,  7. 

>  Ver.  2.— n'Olnn  '^yjV-    The  form  rilD^n  is  not  the  later,  as  niTzia  supposes,  but  n'Dln  is  'he  only  form  used 

by  the  Rabbins,  and  from  this  both  the  Keri  and  the  Xapcreifl   (LXX.)  or  'kpM  (Aqu.,  Symm.,  Theod,),  of  the  Greek  trans- 
lators is  to  be  explained.     The  Syriac  text  in  the  London  Polyglot  strangely  has  Chadsit, 

*  Ver.  3. — Comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  11 ;  2  Ki.  xxi.  12.  As  to  the  construction  1.  n^Dii'~'73  Partic.  absolutiim  to  be  resolved 
into  a  hypothetical  sentence.  (Comp.  Exod.  xii.  1.5;  Numb.  xxi.  8:  N.iegelsb.  ffr.,  §97,  2&);  2.  TK^X  is  accusative,  at- 
tracted by  nVDii' ;  3.  The  apodosis  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  sentence  is  without  the  connecting  Vau.  (Comp.  Gen. 
iv.  15 ;  Ruth  i.  16, 17).    HJ  7^j'^  for  HJ  w!!fri  (so  in  1  Sam.  iii.  11)  according  to  the  Aramaic  formation.    Comp.  Ewaud,  § 

197,  a;  .Olsh.,  §  24.3,  h,  d.     ' 

5  Ver.  4. — ^T  TlDyl  LXX.  a.-n-tik\iyTpiiiiuav  ;  Yvilg.,  alienum  fecurunt.  This  rendering  accords  both  with  the  connection 
and  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  hitter  occurs  in  Piel  besides  only  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  Job  xxi.  29; 
xxxiv.  19.  With  the  exception  of  the  passages  in  Job,  in  which  the  Piel  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  the  Hiphil,  the  mean- 
ing is  everywhere  appropriate,  "  to  estrange  one's  self  or  another.** 

fl  Ver.  8. — On  the  sufdx  form  in  nnilO  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  44,  4  Anm.  coll.  Olsh.,  §  131,  i. 

'  Ver.  9. — OnS  ID'S'  THN  wherewith  they  procure  them  distress  (Deut.  xxviii.  53,  65,  57).  It^N  is  the  Ace.  imtru- 
mmtalis  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  i  70,  i.) ;  p'S D  is  that  Hiphil,  which  has  the  substantive  idea  contained  in  the  verb  with 
respect  to  the  nearer  object  (comp.  Naegelsb.   Gr.,  J  69, 1  Anm.  2  ;  Judg.  xvi.  16;  Isai.  xxix.  2,  7). 

«  Ver.  13.— ^dS.    S  is  distributive.    Comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  9.    Naegelsb.  ffr.,  J  112,  5  6. 

•Ver.  13. — TDni-  Comp.  rems.  on  vii.  18 ;  xliv.  17  sqq.  coll.  xxxii.  29.  With  respect  to  the  construction,  comp.  Nae- 
0EL8E.  Gr,,  5  92,  2  o. 

the  breaking  of  the  pitcher;  Tophet  for  Lack  of 
room  shall  become  a  place  of  interment,  ami  the 
city,  with  all  the  houses  on  whose  roofs  offerings 
have  been  made  to  Baal,  shall  become  a  place  like 
the  desolate  and  unclean  Tophet  (vers.  10-13). 

Vers.  1  and  2.  Thus  saith  ...  I  shall  tell 
thee.  This  opening  is  like  that  in  xvii.  19 — 
bottle,  Heb.  bakbuk,  is  an  earthen  pitcher  with 
a  long  neck.  The  sound  of  the  word  seems  to 
imitate  the  noise  of  water  being  poured  out. — 
Comp.  the  Greek  fioiijivlog,  ftaafivlii,  and  the  Ger- 
man Kullerkrug.—'El&ers  of  the  priests  are 
mentioned  besides  only  in  Isai.  xxxvii.  2  (2  Ki. 
xix.  2).  Whether  they  are  identical  with  the 
princes  or  chief  of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
14 ;  Neh.  xii.  7}  or  only  in  general  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  priests  is  doubtful.  Comp.  Oehler, 
in  Hekzog,  R.-Enc,  XII.  S.  183.— Valley  of 
Ben-Hlnnom.  Comp.  Comm.  on  vii.  31  coll. 
ii.  23.— By  the  entry  (nniD),  comp.  Gen.  xviii. 
1;  Jul.  ix.  8-5,  etc.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  |  70,  c— 
Potter's  gate.  1.  concerning  the  form,  comp. 
Textual  Notes.  2.  As  to  (he  meaning,  (a)  some 
of  the  older  Rabbins,  cited  by  Kimohi,  who  how- 
ever does  not  agree  with  them,  are  of  opinion  that 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  receives  the  command  to  buy  an- 
other pitcher  from  the  potter,  and  in  company 
with  the  elders  of  the  people  and  priests  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  near  a 
gate,  which  appears  here  under  the  name  of  the 
Potter's  gate  (vers.  1  and  2).  There  he  is  to 
proclaim  the  words  which  we  read  in  vers.  3-13. 
In  these  words  a  severe  divine  judgment  is  first 
proclaimed  in  general  (ver.  3).  Then  the  crimes 
are  narrated  in  detail,  which  the  people  and  the 
kings  of  Judah  have  committed  in  this  place. 
Then  the  divine  punishments  are  mentioned,  of 
which  the  witness  and  theatre  will  be  the  valley 
of  Ben-Hinnom  or  Tophet:  1.  This  will  be  called 
the  'Valley  of  Slaughter,  (ver.  6),  in  consequence 
of  the  slaughter,  which  after  the  failure  of  the 
plans  determined  on  by  the  people  (here  the  pro- 
phet must  have  made  the  gesture  of  pouring  out 
of  the  pitcher),  both  the  enemy  will  make  among 
the  people,  and  the  people  among  themselves 
(vers.  8-9).  2.  The  people  and  city  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces,  which  the  prophet  indicates  by 
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the  word  is  to  be  derWed  from  DIO  sun,  and  that 
by  the  sun-gate  is  to  be  understood  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  temple,  since  there  was  no  gate  in  the 
city-wall  to  the  South.  So  also  Tkemellitts, 
PisCATOR,  J.  D.  MicHAELis  and  HiTziG,  but  they 
would  have  the  southern  gate  of  the-  outer  court 
(a  solis  xstu  sic  dictam)  understood  to  be  the  near- 
est way  to  Tophet.  (6)  The  other  commenta- 
tors agree  in  deriving  n'p"in  from  D^,n,   testa. 

But  opinions  greatly  differ  whether  the  gate  was 
so  called  because  the  potsherds  were  thrown  out 
there  [the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders :  the 
dung-gate],  or  because  the  potters  lived  in  its 
vicinity,  or  because  the  clay-pits  were  just  out- 
side the  gate.  The  last  is  the  view  of  Hofmanx 
(Weiss,  u.  Erf.  II.,  S.  124,  etc.  Vid.  Comm.  on 
vii.  31).  Apart  from  the  etymological  signitica- 
tion  of  the  word  Tophet,  which  Hofmann  gives, 
it  is  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  that  this  same 
place  is  called  in  Matth.  xxvii.  7  aypbi;  tov  Kepa- 
jieag  (observe  the  generic  article).  This  name 
decidedly  favors  the  supposition  that  the  place 
stood  in  closer  relation  to  pottei-y  than  that  of  a 
mere  depository  of  potsherds.  White  clay,  a 
kind  of  pipe-clay,  is  also  still  dug  there.  Comp. 
IIerzog,  R.-Enc.,  V.  S.  475;  Ratimer,  Pal.  S. 
."06.  Finally  the  choice  of  an  earthen  pitcher 
for  the  prophetic  symbol  must  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  inner  relation  which  the  pitcher 
bore  to  the  place  of  the  action.  If  it  was  merely 
intended  to  indicate  that  death  and  destruction 
would  come  upon  Jerusalem  even  so  as  to  fill  To- 
phet with  corpses,  the  breaking  and  throwing 
away  of  any  other  object  would  have  answered 
as  well.  But  Jeremiah  is  to  take  an  earthen 
pitcher  because  Tophet  was  the  place  where  such 
vessels  were  produced,  consequently  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  choose  for  this  place  of 
breaking  an  object  to  be  broken  which  originated 
there,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  other  reasons,  as  the  comparatively 
easy  frangibility,  and  the  climax  in  relation  to 
ch.  xviii.  (there  transformation,  here  destruction) 
may  have  co-operated.  And  by  all  this  also  it  is 
not  disputed  that  the  potters  may  have  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  clay-pits,  and  that  the  same 
place  may  have  served  at  the  same  time  for  the 
deposit  of  potsherds  and  other  refuse.  3.  To 
what  gate  otherwise  known  does  the  pottery- 
gate  correspond?  The  name  occurs  here  only. 
The  remark  on  xvii.  19  is  here  confirmed  that 
the  names  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
often  changed.  Many  commentators  proceed,  as 
we  have  remarked,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
city  wall  had  no  gates  to  the  South.  That  this 
is  an  error  will  now  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any- 
one. Comp.  Eaumer,  Pal.,  S.  291.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  city  were  the  well-gate 
[Zion-gate? — S.R.  A.]  and  the  dung-gate.  Both 
opened  on  the  Tyropseum,  'both  therefore  con- 
ducted to  Tophet,  the  former  being  nearer  to  this 
place.  But  the  latter  corresponds  better  to  the 
character  of  Tophet  as  an  unclean  spot,  receiving 
the  impurities  of  the  city.  Here  also  the  cloaca 
Betzo  disembogued.  "The  site  of  this  gate," 
says  Raumer,  S.  352,  "  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
city,  to  which  all  the  filth  of  the  city  and  the  ra- 
vine of  Siloah  descends." — [Comp.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  II.  497J.     A  definite  con- 


clusion is  however  not  to  be  reached  with  respect 
to  things  concerning  which  so  much  uncertainty 
still  prevails.  .     ,     _ 

Vers.  3-5.  And  Bay  .  .  into  my  mmd.  Here 
it  is  not  recorded,  as  in  xviii.  3,  that  the  prophet 
performed  the  command  received  in  vers.  1,  2, 
and  thereupon  in  the  valley  of  Hinnora  received 
the  revelation  contained  in  vers.  3  sqq.  For 
there  (ch.  xviii.)  the  revelation  to  be  received 
was  occasioned  by  the  observations  made  at  the 
potter's  (xviii.  8,  4).  There  is  no  similar  occa- 
sion here,  so  that  ver.  3  proceeds  at  once  to  com- 
municate the  revelation. — And  say,  reads  as 
though  the  previous  discourse  were  continued, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  on  account  of  I  shall 
tell.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  attribute  the  mode 
of  expression  here  chosen  to  the  written  repre- 
sentation.—Kings  of  Judah.  Here,  as  in  ver. 
4  coll.  xiii.  13  ;  xvii.  20  the  prophet  has  in  view 
not  only  the  person  of  the  present  king,  but  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  generally. — This  place  is 
here,  in  accordance  with  what  follows,  Tophet. — 
They,  etc.  Comp.  ix.  15;  xvi.  13;  xliv.  3,  21. — 
Have  filled.  On  the  verbal  form  comp.  Comm. 
on  xviii.  4. — Blood  of  innocents.  According 
to  the  connection  and  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38  we  must  un- 
derstand this  of  the  blood  of  the  children  offered 
in  sacrifice.— Ver.  5  is  almost  verbatim  the  same 
as  vii.  31  ;  xxxii.  35.  Comp.  the  remarks  on  the 
first  of  these  passages. 

Vers.  6-9.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  shall 
straiten  them.  After,  in  vers.  4  and  5,  the 
abominations  practised  in  Tophet  have  been  enu- 
merated, the  announcement  is  now  made  of  the 
correspondingpunishments.  This  announcement, 
which  appears  to  be  a  specification  of  the  sum- 
mary denunciation  in  ver.  3  b,  is  made  in  two 
stages,  of  which  the  first  (vers.  6-9)  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  gesture  of  pouring  out  (ver.  7),  and 
the  second  by  the  act  of  breaking  (ver.  10). — The 
days  come,  etc.,  ver.  6.  Comp.  Comm.  on  vii. 
32. — Vour  out.  Isai.  xxiv.  1 ;  Nah.  ii.  3.  What 
is  poured  out  falls  to  the  ground,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  figurative  expression  for  coming 
to  naught.  Comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  19;  2  Kings  x. 
10. — In  this  place.  Is  this  the  term,  in  quo,  or 
in  quem?  I  believe  the  latter.  In  Tophet  all 
the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  to  find  its 
tragical  end,  as  this  is  indeed  expressed  by  the 
name  Valley  of  Slaughter,  and  by  burying  in 
Tophet  (ver.  11)  and  by  becoming  like  Tophet 
(ver.  12). — I  will  give,  etc.  Comp.  vii.  30; 
xvi.  4. — A  hissing,  ver.  8.  Comp.  xviii.  16; 
XXV.  9,18;  li.  37. — Every  one,  etc.  Comp.  1 
Ki.  ix.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  16;  xlix.  17;  1.  13.— Ver. 
9  is  taken  entire  from  Deut.  xxviii.  53-55  (Lev. 
xxvi.  29).  Comp.  Lam.  ii.  20 ;  iv.  10.  As  his- 
torical analogies,  comp.  2  Ki.  vi.  28,  29.  Jo- 
seph, Pell.  Jud.,  VI.  3,  3-5. 

Vers.  10-13.  Then  shalt  thou  break  .  .  . 
unto  other  gods.  The  second  stage  of  the 
symbolic  action.  The  progress  consists  in  this, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  the  pitcher  the  total  ruin 
of  the  city  and  people  (therefore  not  merely  of 
individuals)  and  by  the  casting  into  Tophet  its 
desolation  and  defilement,  or  in  other  words  its 
becoming  itself  Tophet,  is  symbolized. — As  one 
breaketh  (ver.  11).  Comp.  Comm.  on  v.  26; 
vi.  29;  viii.  4;  x.  3  ;  xii.  11;  Naeqelsb.  Gt.,  l 
101,  2,  6.— Cannot  be  made  whole  again. 
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Though  uttered  concerning  another  object,  we 
find  the  eatae  words  verbatim  in  Deut.  xxviii  27, 
35 — And   they  shall  bury,  etc.     Comp.   vii. 
32.     These  words  being  wanting  in  the  LXX., 
have  been  suspected.     But  thoy  stand  in  a  good 
connection,  and  correspond  to  the  casting  out, 
by  which  the  pitcher  was  not  merely  broken  but 
buried  in  Tophet.     Consequently  by  this  act  To- 
phet  is  as  it  were  dedicated  to  the  purposes   if  a 
cemetery.     Jeremiah    says   interments    will  be 
made  in  Tophet  for  want  of  room.     This  pro- 
phecy may  have  been  fulfilled  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (comp.  xxxii, 
29)  though  we  have  no  positive  statements  to  this 
effect.     But  Tophet,  having  once  become  a  place 
of  burial,  must  have  accomplished  this  destina- 
tion afterwards  in  a  significant  manner.  It  is  the 
aypd(  Toil  nspauta;  which   was   bought  with  the 
price  of  blood  for  the  burial-place  of  pilgrims 
(Matth.   xxvii.  3  sqq. ;  Acts  i.   18,  19).      And 
still  at  the  present  day  Aceldama  is  the  burial- 
place   of  pilgrims  dying  in  Jerusalem;  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  valley  surrounding  Zion  on  the 
West  and  South,  on  its  right  side,  contains  nu- 
merous rock  sepulchres,  a  true   "Necropolis," 
says  Rattmer.     Comp.  his  Pal.,  S.  30(5. — Ver.  12. 
Thus  vrill  I  do,  etc.     The  Lord  will  do  to  the 
city  as  is  indicated  by  the  breaking  of  the  pitcher. 
Thus  will  Jerusalem  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
unclean,  for  the  want  of  room  presupposes  that 
even  the  city  itself  will  be  full  of  corpses.  There- 
fore we  find    1    before    nn 7  =  and  indeed. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xvii.  10. — Shall  be  defiled, 
(D'SDOn).     [Henderson    renders:    which    are 
polluted,  shall  be  as  this  place ;  Hitzio,  Umbbeit, 
Nabobisbach  :  shall  be  as  the  place  of  Tophet, 


the  unclean,  or  unclean. — S  R.  A.].  Since  the 
Hebrew  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  our  mo- 
dern languages  is  oapable  of  the  construclio  ad 
sensum,  since  especially  an  ideal  plural  is  often 
contained  in  singular  words  (comp.  1  Ki.  v.  17; 
2  Sam.  XV.  23.  Naegelsb.  Gr..  §  10.5,  2f)  so 
the  connection  of  the  singular  Tophet  with 
D'SDDn  presents  >n  itself  no  difficulty.  ■  Only  it 
IS  not  clear  what  are  the  several  elements  in- 
cluded in  the  uni(y  of  Tophet.  Hofmann  and 
others  suppose  them  to  be  graves.  '..  referred 
above,  on  vii.  31,  to  altars.  This  word  is  cer- 
tainly elsewhere  used  as  feminine.  But  in  re- 
spect also  to  gender,  the  same  ideal  construction 
prevails  in  the  Hebrew.    (Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr., 

i|  60,   4).     It  appears   to   me  therefore  that  the 

I  prophet  had  here  the  places  of  worship  in  view. 

j  These  he  calls  unclean  both  on  account  of  the 
abominations    practised   there,   and   the  defile- 

'  ments  caused  by  Josiah,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  10.  The 
other  renderings  (defiled  as  the  predicate,  or 
as  in  apposition  to  houses  or  to  place  or  an- 
other division  of  tbe  words:    D'SOD  nniJjl)  are 

i  opposed  by  such  strong  grammatical  objections, 
that  the  remaining  uneerlainty  of  our  explana- 
tion is  scarce  worth  consideration  in  comparison 
with  them.  The  houses  of  Jerusalem  will  how- 
ever in  this  sense  be  like  Tophet,  that  the  place 
where  they  now  stand,  will  in  the  future  become 
as  desolate  and  unclean  as  it. — Upon  the  roofs. 
Comp.  Zeph.  i.  5;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  12.  J.  D.  Michae- 
Lis  quotes  Steabo  (XVI.  p.  1131):  Na/jaraloi 
(comp.  1  Mace.  v.  25 ;  ix.  35)  rfKiov  Tt^ioatv  etrl 
Tov  66fj.aTog  l&pvaa^Evot  ^tjjjbhv,  cirevdovre^  ev  ahri^ 
Ka'S'  ijiikpav  aal  'Xi.jiavil^ovTeQ. 


2.   The  opposition  and  punishment  of  Pashwr. 
XIX.  14.— XX.  6. 

14  Then  came  Jeremiah  [back]  from  Tophet,  whither  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hadsent 
him  to  prophesy;  and  he  stood  in  the  court  of, the  Lord's  [Jehovah  s]  house ;  and 

15  said  to  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  trod 
of  Israel:  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  this  city  and  upon  all  her  towns  all  the  evtS  that 
I  have  pronounced  against  it,  because  they  have  hardened  their  necks,  that  they 
might  not  hear  my  words.  ,,  . 

1  XX.  Now  Pashur,  the  son  of  Immer  the  priest,  who  was  also  chiet  governor  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  heard  [that]  Jeremiah  prophesied  [prophesy]  these  things 

2  Then  Pashur  smote  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  [prison]  that 
were  [was]  in  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin,  [the  Benjamin-gate,  the  upper]  which  was 

3  by  [in]  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that 
Pashur  brought  forth  Jeremiah  out  of  the  stocks  [prison].  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto 
him.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  not  called  thy  name  Pashur  but  Magor-missabib 

4  ["  Terror  round  about "].  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Behold  I  will  make 
thee  [give  thee  up]  a  [to]  terror  to  [for]  thyself  and  to  [tor]  all  thy  fiends :  and 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  it-  ana  i 
will  give  all  Judahinto  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  he  shaU  carry  them 

5  captive  into  Babylon,  and  shall  slay  them  with  the  sword.  Moreover  I  will  deliver 
all  the  strength  [store]'  of  this  city,  and  all  the  labours  [gains]  thereof,,  and  all  the 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  betakes  himself  back  from  Tophet 
into  the  temple,  and  probably  repeats  there  hia 
predictions  of  calamity  (vers.  14,  16).  For  this 
he  is  struck  by  Pashur,  the  governor  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  committed  to  prison  for  the  night  (xx. 
1-2).  Released  from  this  confinement  in  the 
morning,  Jeremiah  announces  to  Pashur  th.it  the 
Lord  has  changed  his  name  to  Magor-missabib, 
for  he  will  be  given  up  a  prey  to  the  tormenisof 
mortal  anguish,  his  friends  shall  be  slain  before 
his  eyes,  Judah  carried  away  to  Babylon,  all  its 
treasures  plundered ;  he  himself  shall  survive 
all  this,  and  die  and  be  buried  in  Babylon,  the 
prophet  of  lies  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  he  has 
deceived  (vers.  4-6). 

Vers.  14,  15.  Then  came  Jeremiah  .  .  my 
"words.  As  these  words  are  closely  connected 
with  the  previous  context  NJ"*!,  ver.  14,  corres- 
ponds to  nx;f\     la  antithesis  to     N2J''    however 

^    ,  T         TT  TT 

Nn  has  .always  the  meaning  of  return.  Corap. 
Numb,  xxvii.  17;  Deut.  xxviii.  6;  1  Cliron.  xi. 
ii ;  Ps.  oxxi.  8;  cxxvi.  6. — Ver.  15.  Thus  saith, 
etc.  It  is  incredible  that  Jeremiah  spoke  only 
these  few  words  in  the  temple.  He  would  then 
have  said  nothing  new,  and  have  given  no  mo- 
tive to  the  evidently  increased  anger  of  the  tem- 
ple-governor. We  must  therefore  refer  all  that 
I  have  pronounced  specially  to  the  words 
spoken  in  Tophet,  and  assume  a  repetition  of 
these  words,  in  order  that  the  reference  might 
be  understood. — I  ■will  bring.  Comp.  2  Sam. 
».  2;  Mic.  i.  15,  etc.  Olsh.,  §  38,  u. ;  §  208,  d. 
— All  her  towns.  Comp.  Josh.  x.  37,  39; 
xiii.  17;  Jer.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  7. — Hardened, 
etc.  Comp.  xvii.  23  ;  vii.  26. — That  they  might 
not  hear.     Comp.  xvi.  12;   xviii.  10;   xlii.  13. 

XX.  1-6.  NoT77  Pashur  heard. . .  prophesied 
lies.  According  to  Ezr.  ii.  38;  x.  22;  Nch.  vii.  41, 
tliere  was  a  course  of  priests  of  the  name  Pashur. 
Not  of  ll]is,  however,  but  of  the  course  named  as 
that  of  Immer  in  these  passages  (comp.  1  Cbron. 
xxiv.  14)  was  the  Pashur  of  the  text.  He  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  For  though  the  name  fre- 
quently occurs  (xxi.  1;  xxxviii.  1;  1  Chron.  ix. 
12;  Nch.  X.  3;  xi.  12),  none  of  the  individuals 
designated  by  it  can  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  this  Pashur.  It  is  at  most  possible  that  the 
father  cf  Gcdaliah  mentioned  in  xxxviii.  1  may 
be  tlie  same.  Comp.  Hitzig,  ad  loc. — Chief 
governor.  The  expression  involves  that  (here 
were  several  overseers  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiqq., 
X.  8,  5).  Without  doubt  the  temple-watch  (comp. 
WiNEK,  R.-W.-B  ,  Art.,  Tempel  at  the  end)  was 
ander  the  orders  of  the  "governor."     From  a 


precious  things  thereof,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Judah  will  I  give  into 
the  hand  of  their  enemies,  which  shall  spoil  them,  and  take  them,  and  carry  them  t« 
Babylou.  And  thou,  Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thine  house,  shall  go  into  cap- 
tivity :  and  thou  shalt  come  to  Babylon,  and  there  thou  sh.alt  die,  and  shalt  be  bu- 
ried there,  thou,  and  all  thy  friends,  to  whom  thou  hast  prophesied  lies. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— TJ:  TpS-Nini.  The  construction  is  like  ^t^i?  Ntyi,  ^laJ  Sn,     Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  H  72  and  66. 

2  Ver.  B,— ton  =  CO?!")  store.     Comp.  Prov.  xv.  0 ;  xxvii.  24  ;  leai.  xxxiii.  6  ;  Ezek.  xxU.  25. 

comparison  of  xxix.  25,  26,  v?ith  Hi.  24,  it  seemi 
that  the  temple-governor  took  the  second  rank  to 
the  high-priest.  As  the  bead  of  the  temple-police, 
Pashur  now  puts  Jeremiah  into  the  njsno.  TJie 
expression  occurs  besides  only  in  xxix.  26;  2 
Chron  xvi.  10.  It  is  without  doubt  a  contri- 
vance for  shutting  up  in  i  crooked  position 
(aTpeP'AuTripiov.  Symm.  vndoy^pafiTj').  Comp.  Acts 
xvi.  24. — Gate  of  Benjamin,  etc.  From 
xxxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  7,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  a  city-gate  which  led  into  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  was  therefore  called 
the  gate  of  Benjamin.  The  one  mentioned  in  the 
text  is  expressly  distinguished  from  this  (is  a 
temple-gate.  The  same  name  intimates  identity 
of  cause.  We  must  then  look  for  this  temple-gate 
also  in  the  direction  of  Benjamin,  i.e.,  to  the 
north.  The  upper  gate  corresponds  to  the  upper 
court,  forming  one  of  the  entrances  to  it. 
Whether  this  upper  gate  of  Benjamin  is  the  same 
with  the  new  gate,  leading  to  the  upper  court 
(xxxvi.  10;  xxvi.  10)  which,  according  to  2  Kings 
XV.  85,  was  built  by  Jotham,  is  questionable. 
Comp.  Ezek.  viii.  3;  xiv.  5  ;  ix.  2. — Not  called 
Pashur,  ver.  3.  The  signiiication  of  the  name 
Pashur  is  very  obscure.  Most  commentators 
derive  the  word  from  the  Arahio  pasaha^amplitis 
fuit,  and  linip  circumcirca.  Hence  Fuerst:  ex- 
tension— around.  Others  from  i^l3,  Lev.  xiii.  5, 
7,  and  lin.  Josh.  xxix.  22,  as  though  "the  widely 
extended  autliority  of  the  man,  making  all  pale  " 
(comp.  Neumann),  were  indicated.  Ewalu  ren- 
ders  Joy    (n3    or    V32    from  E^'i),   Mai.   iii.  20) 

around  (as  though  lin  were  pronounced  H^T\). 
Meiee:  Spirit  of  the  free  (2/3  as  in  Job  xxxv.  15 
^extension,  high  spirit,  jmde  ;  l^n^lin  the  noble, 
the  free).  Hitzig  and  Graf  cannot  dispute  that 
Jeremiah  had  the  etymology,  obscure  a's  it  is  to 
us,  in  view,  for  how  otherwise  can  we  explain 
the  choice  of  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the 
priest?  It  is  certainly  natural  that  Pashur 
should  have  some  meaning  opposed  to  that  of  the 
name  Magor-missabib.  Itis  noteworthy  that  the 
explanation  afterwards  given  in  ver.  4,  sqq., 
corresponds  exactly  to  this  name,  in  so  far  as 
Pashur  seems  to  be  always  surrounded  by  terrors, 
but  never  himself  brought  to  extremity,  for  he  is 
to  die  and  be  buried  in  Babylon  (ver.  6).  In 
this  sense  the  words  thine  eyes  shall  see,  are 
especially  important.  For  by  these  the  position 
of  a  man  is  designated,  who  is  not  himself  reached 
by  the  most  terrible  calamity,  but  is  compelled 
continually  to  behold  how  this  comes  upon  others, 
and  therefore  does  not  escape  the  torture  of 
anxiety.     I  would  therefore   neither  render  ^S 
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thee,  after  '"jinj  as  distributive  (xix.  13),  nor 
would  I  allow  it  to  depend  on  the  latter,  but  on 
^UD,  terror:  I  give  thee  up  to  fear  for  thyself  and 
thy  friends.  This  is  to  be  the  specifio  punishment 
of  Pashur,  that  he  is  not  visited  by  death  itself, 
tut  by  the  constant  fear  of  death. — To  'V7bom 


thou  hast  prophesied  lies.  From  these  con- 
cluding words  we  learn  tliat  Pashur  was  active, 
not  merely  as  a  priest,  but  also  as  prophet.  But 
his  prophetic  office  was  assumed  and  false;  and 
his  behaviour  toward  Jeremiah  may,  In  part  al 
least,  be  thus  accounted  for. 


3.  APPENDIX. 
Chap.  XX.  7-18. 

THE  prophet's  JOY  AND  SOEKOW. 

This  passage  contains  an  outbreak  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  called  forth  by  the  persecutions,  whose  object  Jere- 
miah was,  both  in  general  and  specially  in  the  bad  treatment  just  received  (xx.  2,  3  ;  comp.  xi.  18 ; 
XV.  15;  xviii.  18  sqq.).  The  close  connection  of  the  passage  with  the  preceding  context  is  evident,  as 
it  seems  to  me  from  the  words  Magor-missabib  in  ver.  10.  J^or  the  application  of  this  expression  to 
the  prophet  is  certainly  most  easily  explained  by  the  application  which  he  himself  had  made  of  it  in  so 
pregnant  a  manner  and  to  so  prominent  a  personage  as  Fashur.  If  we  further  consider  that  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  stocks  must  have  been  a  fearful  torture,  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  prophet  had 
had  to  suffer  bodily  ill-treatment,  we  must  admit  that  the  historical  epoch  was  perfectly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  such  a  lamentation.  It  should,  moreover,  be  observed  that  there  is  no  superscription 
or  designation  of  this  effusion  as  "  Word  of  the  Lord."  From  this  it  follows  that  (he  prophet  himself 
ascribes  to  this  passage  only  a  subjective  and  private  character.  The  passage  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  1.  Vers.  7-13.  Here  theprophet  rises  from  his  lament  on  account  of  the  persecution  which 
had  come  upon  him  against  his  will  to  the  expression  of  the  most  joyful  hope.  2.  Vers.  14-18.  Here 
the  feeling  of  sorrow,  nay  of  despair,  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  the  prophet  sinks  int^  a  state  of  the 
most  utter  grief  and  despondency. 

u.  Through  sorrow  to  joy. 
XX.  7-13. 

7  Thou  didst  persuade  me,'  Jehovah,  and  I  was  persuaded: 
Thou  didst  lay  hold  of  me*  and  didst  prevail  over  me. 

I  am  become  a  derision  daily;  every  one  mocketh  me. 

8  For  as  often  as  I  speak  or  cry,' 

I  must  cry  concerning  violence  and  ill-treatment ; 

For  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  made  to  me  a  scorn  and  derision  the  whole  day. 

9  And  if  I  say,*  I  will  no  more  make  mention  of  him, 
Nor  speak  henceforth  in  his  name, 

It  becomes  in  my  heart  like  a  burning  fire,  shut  up^  in  my  bones, 
And  I  weary  myself  with  refraining,  and  cannot. 

10  For  I  hear  the  talking  of  many : 

Terror  round  about !     "Announce !     We  will  announce  it !" 

All  who  are  obligated  to  be  at  peace  with  me  watch  for  my  halting  :— 

"  Perhaps  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  taken ! 

Then  we  will  overpower  him  and  take  our  revenge  on  him." 

11  But  Jehovah  is  with  me  as  a  mighty  hero ; 
Therefore  my  persecutors  will  stumble  and  not  prevail. 

They  shall  be  grievously  put  to  shame,  because  they  have  effected  nothmg, 
With  eternal  disgrace,  which  is  not  forgotten. 

12  But  Jehovah  Zebaoth  tries  justly  f  he  sees  reins  and  heart. 
I  ehall  see  thy  vengeance  on  them, 

For  on  thee  have  I  devolved  my  suit. 

13  Sing  to  Jehovah,  praise  Jehovah, 

For  he  has  saved  the  soul  of  the  poor  from  the  hand  of  evil  doers. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7.— 'jn'riiJ-    The  coEStruction  ia  liko  Di^lXl  ''Jj;'lin  nin'l,  xi.  IS. 

2  Ver.  7.— prn.  transitive  as  in  I  Kings  xvi.  22  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii  20. 

3  Ver.  8. — According  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  pJ?rX  is  connected  as  asyndeton  with  *13"TX.  IK'l  ODPI  depending 

on  XIpX,  as  an  accusative.    This  punctuation  is  supported  on  the  fact  that  the  latter  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  this 

connection:  vi.  7;  Ara.iii.  10;   Kzek.  xlv.  9.    In  itself  it  would  certainly  be  allowable  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
seu.se  to  consider  the  latter  sentence  n.^  apodosis  of  the  former. 

4  Ver.  9.— On  the  form  of  the  conditional  sentence,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  85  a,  etc. 

5  Ver. 9. — "^^fy,  being  in  apposition  to  r)'^V2  E^N,  is  to  be  rendered  as  neuter:  inclusum  aliquid.    Comp.   Naegelsb. 
6V.,  jeo,  4. 

0  Ver.  12.— [Henderson  :  The  Trier  of  the  righteous. — S.  B.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 
The  prophet  first  calls  to  mind  that  he  had  not 
thrust  himself  into  the  prophetic   office,  but  un- 
dertaken  it  with  reluctance   (ver.   7  a).      That 
his  objections  were  well  founded  is  shown  by  (he 
result,  for  he  has  reaped  nothing  in  return  for 
his  proclamation  of  the  divine  word  but  scorn 
and   derision    (vers.   7  4-8).     But  when   he  at- 
tempted to  divest  himself  of  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion,  he  found   this   impossible ;     there  was  an 
impulse  from  within,  which  burned  like  m,  fire 
and  threatened  to  consume  him   unless  he  were 
relieved  (ver.  9).     And  yet  his  ministry  did  not 
cease  to  be  ruinous  to  him.     He   hears  how  the 
words  of  his  prophecy,  as  "Terror  round  about" 
(xx.  3),  are  turned  against  him  in  derision,  and 
used  in  denunciation  of  the  prophet.     Yea,  even 
such   as  should  be  well  disposed  towards   him 
watched  curiously  to  spy  out  some  false  step, by 
which  they  might  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  their 
feeling  of  revenge  (ver.  10).     He  then  consoles 
himself  with  the  hope  that  everlasting  shame  will 
be  the  portion  of  his  enemies  (ver.  11),  and  that 
he  will  be  avenged  by  God,  the  true  knower  of 
hearts  (ver.  12).     Finally  in  the  anticipation  of 
being  heard,  he  breaks  out  into  a   summons  to 
praise  God  as  the  Saviour  of  the  poor  (ver.  13). 
Vers.  7  and  8.    Thou  didst  persuade  him 
.  .  .  the  whole  day.     On  the  subject-matter, 
comp.  i.  5  sqq. 

Ver.  9.  And  if  I  say  .  .  .  and  cannot.  The 
prophet  describes  his  experience,  when,  having 
undertaken  the  prophetic  calling,  he  attempts  to 
escape  from  it.  He  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  fire 
were  burning  within  him,  which  having  no  out- 
let would  consume  him,  to  which,  therefore,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  an  outlet  by  expressing  what 
was  inwardly  communicated  to  him.  Comp.  vi. 
11 ;  Am.  iii.  8. — I  vreary  myself.  Comp.  is.  4; 
XV.  6. 

Vers.  10-13.  For  I  hear  .  .  evil-doers.  '3 
For  in  ver.  10,  cannot  possibly  refer  immediately 
lo  ver.  9.  It  rather  presupposes  a  similar  tiiought 
(o  that  to  which  the  parallel  '3  in  ver.  8  refers, 
and  which  is  contained  in  ver.  lb.  We  must, 
therefore,  supply  after  ver.  9  a  thought  of  this 
kind  :  since  the  cause  remains,  the  effect  also 
remains  (namely,  that  indicated  in  7  6).  How 
far  this  is  the  case,  is  shown  in  the  following 
sentence.^Talk,  n3T  is  fama,  rumor,  public  talk, 
report  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2;  Num.  xiii.  32;  xiv. 
y,(>.  37;  Prov.  x.  18;  xxv.  10).  That  it  is  a 
secretly  circulated,  soflly  whispered  rumor, 
neither  follows  from  the  etymology  (which  is 


pretty  uncertain ;  comp.  Fueest's  Concordance 
with  his  Lexicon),  nor  from  the  connection  of 
the  passage  where  it  occurs.  —  Terror,  etc. 
Magor-missabib.  The  expression  occurs  in  vi. 
25;  afterwards  also  in  xlvi.  6;  xlix.  29  coll. 
Lam.  ii.22,  besides  Ps.  xxxi.  14.  Since  the  dis- 
course to  which  vi.  25  belongs,  is  older  than  ch. 
xix.  and  xx.,  the  prophet  did  not  use  Ihe  expres- 
sion in  XX.  3  for  the  first  time,  buf  only  as  a  re- 
petition of  one  previously  used.  In  this  passage 
the  expression  may  be  understood  as  only  an 
ironical  quotation.  For  1.  The  form  of  the  ex- 
pression is  not  such  that  it  can  be  designated  as 
a  popular  form  of  threatening.  1UD,  magor,  is 
not  only  a  comparatively  rare  word,  but  one 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  poetic  and  prophetic 
phraseology;  it  occurs  only  eight  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  except  once  in  Lsn.  (xxxi.  9 
in  another  connection),  only  in  the  formula  here 
used,  six  times  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Ps.  xxxi.  14. 
2.  The  expression  is  evidently  one  peculiar  to 
Jeremiah,  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated ; 
in  addition  to  which  may  be  remarked,  that  Ps. 
xxxi.  contains  so  many  elements  peculiar  to  the 
style  of  Jeremiah  or  related  to  it,  (hat  the  ques- 
tion whether  Jeremiah  was  not  its  author  is 
fully  justified.  As  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  those  scoffers  applied  his  own  phrase  to 
the  prophet,  it  is  further  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  they  did  this  from  an  occasion  on 
which  it  had  been  used  by  the  prophet  not  by  the 
way,  but  in  a  pregnant  manner.  This  latter  was, 
however,  the  case  when  Jeremiah  changed  the 
name  of  so  important  a  personage  as  Pashur  into 
Magor-missabib.  The  question  is  of  subordinate 
interest  in  what  sense  they  applied  the  expres- 
sion to  the  prophet;  whether  it  was  as  a  menace 
against  him,  or  as  a  reproach  for  his  hostile  dis- 
position towards  the  community.  Probably  they 
wished  lo  unite  both.— All  who  are  obligated, 
etc.     Comp.    xxii.   22;    Ob.  8;   Psalm  xli.   10.— 

"Watch  for  my  halting,  ybs  in  the  meaning 
of  "side,"  according  to  which  "who  cover  my 
side"  would  be  in  apposition.— Friends  [liter- 
ally: men  of  my  peace],  from  the  want  of  a  pre- 
dicate,   gives    no    sense     [though    adopted    by 

SCHMID,  SOHNURBEB,  ElOHHORN,  and  GesENIUs] 

Doubtless  it  is,  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  16,  claudicatio, 
loitering,  making  a  false  step.  For  IDty  in  the 
sense  of  "to  watch  for,  to  lie  in  wait,"%ee  Ps 
Ivi.  7;  Ixxi.  10;  Job  x.  14;  xiii.  27.— Over- 
power him.  Comp.  i.  19;  xv.  20.— My  perse- 
cutors. Comp.  XV.  15;  xyii.  18.— Not  prevail 
Comp.  V.  22;  iii.  5— Effect  nothing.  Comp 
Comm.    on  x.  21.— Eternal  disgrace.  Comp. 


CHAP.  XX.  14-18. 
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xxiii.  40.— But  Jehovah  (ver.  12).  Comp.  xi. 
20.— Justly,  p^S  might  be  accusative.  But 
from  the  parallel  with  xi.  20,  we  perceive  that  it 
ia  intended  to  define  more  particularly  the  action 


predicated.  The  sense  is  also  more  satisfactory, 
if  it  is  not  merely  said,  what  the  Lord  sees,  but 
also  how  He  sees  it. — Sing,  etc.  A  hymn  of  the 
hopeful  man,  who  by  faith  possesses  that  which 
is  still  future  CHeb.  xi.  1). 


i.  For  the  present  nothing  but  sorrow:  The  prophet  curses  the  daj  of  his  birth. 

XX.  14-18. 

14  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was  begotten ! 

Let  not  the  day,  wherein  my  mother  bare  me,  be  blessed ! 

15  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying, 
A  son  is  born  to  thee,  a  man-child! — making  him  very  glad. 

16  And  let  that  man  be  as  the  cities  which  the  Lord  overthrew  without  mercy, 
And  let  him  hear  the  cry  in  the  morning  and  alarm  of  war  at  noontide, 

17  Because  he  slew  me  not  in  the  Womb ; 

So  that  my  mother  might  have  been  my  grave, 
And  her  womb  have  remained  always  gravid. 

18  Wherefore  came  I  forth  from  the  womb. 

To  see  labour  and  sorrow  and  my  days  consumed  in  shame? 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  curses  the  day  of  his  begetting 
and  the  day  of  his  birth  (ver.  14).     He  further 
curses  the  man,  who   brought  to  his  father  the 
first  news  of  his  birth  (ver.  15).     He  wishes  that 
this  man  may  be  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ver. 
16),  because  he  did  not  kill  him  in  the  womb  and 
thus   prevent  his   birth  (ver.   17).      Finally  he 
breaks   out  again  into  a   lamentation: — 0  why 
must  I  be  born  to  a  life  of  misery  and  shame  (ver. 
18)?     Two  questions  here  arise.     1.  Is  such  a 
cursing  in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  to  be  justified  ? 
2.  Is  it  in  place  in  this  connection  immediately 
after  the  hopeful  words  in  vers.  11-13  ?    As  to 
the  first  question,  as  a  preliminary  all  those  ar- 
bitrary interpretations  are  to  be  rejected,  which 
understand  by  the  day  which  Jeremiah  curses, 
not  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  some  other  day,  es- 
pecially some  future  day,  as  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem   (as   according  to  Jerome  the 
older  Rabbins), — or  which  suppose  that  Jeremiah 
speaks  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of 
others  [perditorum  hominum), — or  which  suppose 
that  Jeremiah  complains  here  not  of  external  but 
internal  trials,  or  of  the  perversity  of  the  people 
(Calvin),  or   that  he  gives  an  account  of  a  trial 
which  he  had  endured  previously  (in  explanation 
of  |V2N,  ver.  13,  on  account  of  which  'ri")aN  •\m 
or  IDS  is  to  be  supplied  before  ver.  14.  Seb. 
Schmidt).     It  should  be  observed  that  this  en- 
tire passage   from  ver.  7    onwards,  is  not   pro- 
claimed by  the  prophet  as  a  word  of  Jehovah 
(Comp.    1  Cor.  vii.  25).     He  gives   us  merely  a 
true  reflex  of  his  human  feeling.     Who  can  dis- 
pute the  possibility  of  a  man  like  Jeremiah  having 
such  temptations  of  iridignatioil  and  despair  '!    Is 
it  not  human?     Do  the  men  of  God  cease  to  be 


men  ?     Think  of  that  man   of  God,  Job,  whose 
words  evidently  (iii.  3  sqq.)  hovered  before  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.    It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  cursing  is  merely  a  rhetorical  form.     It 
has  no  object.     The  long  past  day  of  his  birth  is 
as   little   an   object,  to  which   the   curse  might 
really  attach  itself  as  the  man  who  announced  to 
the  father  the  birth  of  his  son, — who  in  reality, 
probably,    never   existed.     For   were   men  wit- 
nesses of  confinements  ?     Is  it  not  of  purpose  that 
the  prophet  speaks  of  n  man,  and  not  of  a  wo- 
man?    Therefore  Chrtsostom  says  concerning 
Job:   "inanimatis  facit  injuriam"   (Ghisl.  II.,  S. 
523).     Finally,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
Seb.  Schmidt  sets  forth,  that  it  manifests  an  in- 
firmity on  the  part  of  the  prophet.    Foestek  even 
says  :    "  Grande  hoc  et  inexcusabile  prophetic  pecca- 
turn  est."    And  indeed  the  sinfulness  of  it  consists 
partly  in  the  high  degree  of  impatience  and  ill- 
humor,  which  is  here  manifested,  and  partly  in 
the  form  in  which  it  displays  itself.     If  this  may 
be  regarded  as  rhetorical  hyperbole,   yet   this 
mode  of  expression  is  not  New  Testament,  Chris- 
tian, evangelical.     We  find  here,  too,  somewhat 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Ben-Hargem,  to  whom  Christ 
said:  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of  (Luke  ix.   55).     Comp.  the  Doctrinal  and 
Ethical  remarks  on  xviii.  20.     The  second  ques- 
tion, whether  this  outbreak  of  indignation  suits 
the  connection,  or  is  supposable  as  following  vers. 
11-13,  is  answered    by  many  in   the  negative. 
EwALD   even  places  vers.    14-18   before   ver.   7. 
Graf  regards  it  as  an  independent  fragment,  a 
further  development  of  xv.  10,  which  is  placed 
here  only  on  account  of  its  agreement  in  purport 
with  vers.  7-10.     Now  it  must  certainly  be  admit- 
ted that  an  outbreak  of  ill-humor  such  as  this,  after 
ver.  13,  is  in  a  high  degree  remarkable.     But  ob- 
serve the  following  points:   1.  It  isnotnecessaij 
to  suppose  that  vers.  14-18  contain  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  state  of  mind,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately on  that  joyous  state  described  in  the  pre- 
vious context.  There  may  have  been  a  pause,  a 
transition.  None  the  less  does  the  prophet  por- 
tray the  occurrences  in  his  own  mind  with  per- 
fect correctness.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that 
his  state  of  comfort  did  not  long  continue,  but 
soon  made  way  for  its  opposite.  2.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  psychological  tableaux  corresponds 
also  to  the  course  of  history:  the  prophet  never 
atiained  in  this  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  outward 
peace.  If  he  had  now  and  then  a  moment  of  rest 
and  of  hope,  it  was  soon  past.  Ver.  18  corres- 
ponds only  too  exactly  to  the  actual  tenor  of  his 
life. 

Ver.  14.  Cursed  be  the  day  ...  be 
blessed.     Even  R.  Saiomo  and  Abarbanel,  in 

order  to  avoid  tautology  took  ''m/'  in  the  sense 
of  beget.  They  add  that  Jeremiah  was  begotten 
on  the  day  that  Manasseh  killed  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxi.  16).  Moreover  comp.  xv. 
10  ;  Job  iii.  3  sqq. 

Vers.  15-18.  Cursed  be  the  man  .  .  .  con- 
sumed in  shame.  The  Rabbins  say  this  man 
was  Pashur. — Brought  tidings  ^ty^  with  ac- 
cusatives of  the  person,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  9;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  19. — As  the  cities,  etc.  Allusion  to  Gen. 
xix.  2-5 — In  the  morning  ...  at  noontide= 
unceasingly,  without  any  breathing  pause.  Comp. 
Ps.  Iv.  18.  —  la  [A.  V. :  from]  the  womb, 
□mo.  Comp.  Job  iii.  11.  The  preposition  JDi 
on  account  of  the  following  sentence,  cannot  be 
^'rom — away,  but  is  used  here  in  accordance 
with  that  idiom,  by  which  the  terminus  a  quo  is 
used  for  the  terminus  in  quo,  or  in  quern.  Comp. 
Dlp.D,    eastwards.    Gen.    xi.    2.     [Eng.    Vers. 

"from  the  east"— S.  R.  A].  pniSIp  DJ  he  flees 
into  the  distance.  Isa.  xvii.  13 ;  Prov.  vii.  19 ; 
Nabgelsb.  Gr.,  §  112,  5  d.  The  man  may  be  re- 
garded equally  well  with  Jehovah  [Henuerson], 
as  the  subject  of  slew,  especially  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  description  is  not  of  a  his- 
torical but  rhetorical  character.  Comp.  Ps. 
xxxi.  10.  ["While  destitute  of  the  sublime 
imagery  employed  by  Job,  this  passage  is  not  sur- 
passed in  pathos  ;  there  is  a  unity  and  condensa- 
tion throughout,  which  heighten  its  poetical 
beauty."  Henderson.— S.  R.  A.]. 

DOCTRINAL    AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xviii.  2.  "What  is  the  prophet  of  God 
to  learn  in  the  house  of  the  potter?  How  shall 
this  be  his  Bible  or  his  school  ?  But  God  chooses 
the  foolish  tilings  to  confound  human  wisdom  (1 
Cor.  i.  27)."  Cramer.  ["An  orator  would  never 
choose  such  an  instance  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  impression  on  his  audience;  still  less  for 
iliu  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  own  skill  and  live- 
liaess.  It  must  be  for  business,  not  for  amuse- 
niont,  that  such  a  process  is  observed." — "What 
we  want  in  every  occupation  is  some  means  of 
preserving  the  continuity  of  our  thoughts,  some 
resistance  to  the  infiuences  which  are  continually 
distracting  and  dissipating  them.  But  it  is  es- 
pecially the  student  of  the  events  of  his  own  time, 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  of  the  issues 
which  are  to  proceed  from  them,  who  has  need 


to  be  reminded  that  he  is  not  studying  a  number 
of  loose  disconnected  phenomena,  but  is  tracing 
a  principle  under  different  aspects  and  through 
different  manifestations.  A  sensible  illustration, 
if  we  would  condescend  to  avail  ourselves  of  it, 
would  often  save  us  from  much  vagueness  and 
unreality,  as  well  as  from  hasty  and  unsatisfac- 
tory conclusions."  Maueicb. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xviii.  6  sqq.  Omne  simile  claudicat.  Man 
is  not  clay,  though  he  is  made  of  clay  (Gen.  ii. 
7).  Consequently  in  vers.  8  and  10  the  moral 
conditions  are  mentioned,  which  by  virtue  of  his 
personality  and  freedom  must  be  fulfilled  on  the 
part  of  man,  in  order  that  the  divine  transforma- 
tion to  good  or  bad  may  take  place.  If  the  clay  is 
spoiled  on  the  wheel,  it  cannot  help  it.  It  is 
probably  only  the  potter's  fault.  Nothing  then 
is  here  symbolized  but  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
by  virtue  of  which  He  can  in  any  given  case  sup- 
press whole  kingdoms  and  nations,  and  transform 
them  with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  as  the 
potter  rolls  up  the  spoiled  vessel  into  a  ball  of 
clay,  and  immediately  gives  it  a  new  form.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  to  convince  themselves,  by 
witnessing  the  process,  of  the  wonderful  ease  with 
which  the  potter  forms  the  clay  on  the  wheel. 

3.  On  xviii.  6-10.  '■'■  Cogitet  unusquisque  peccata 
sua,  et  modo  ilia  emendet,  cum  tempus  est.  Sit 
fructuosus  dolor,  non  sit  sterilis  pcenitudo.  Tan- 
quam  hoc  dicit  Deus,  ecce  indicavi  sententiam,  sed 
nondum  protuli.  Prccdixi  non  fixi.  Quid  times, 
quia  dixi  f  Si  mutaveris,  mutatur.  Nam  scriptum 
est,  quod  pmnileat  Deum.  Numquid  quomodo  homi- 
nem  sic  pcenitet  Deum?  Nam  dictum  est :  sipaeni- 
tuerit  vos  de  peccatis  vestriSf  pcenitebit  me  de  omnibus 
malis,  quss  facturus  eram  vobis.  Numquid  quasi 
errantem  poenitet  Deum  ?  Sed  pcenitentia  dicitur  in 
Deo  mutatio  sententise.  Non  est  iniqua,  sed  justa. 
Quarejusta?  Mutatus  est  reus,  mutavit  judex  sen- 
tentiam. Noli  terreri.  Sententia  mutata  est,  non 
justitia.  Justitia  integra  manet,  quia  mutato  debet 
parcere,  quia  Justus  est.  Quomodo  pertinaci  non 
parcit,  sic  mutato  parcit."  AuGUSTiN,  Sermo  109. 
De  Tern,  ad  medium. 

4.  On  xviii.  6-10.  "  Comminationes  Dei  non  in- 
telligendnc  sunt  absolute,  sed  cum  exceptione  poeniten- 
tix  et  conditione  impcenitentiee.  Promissiones  itidem 
non  sunt  absolute  sed  circumscriptse  cum  conditione 
obedientise,  turn  exceptione  crucis.  God  stipulates 
everywhere  for  the  cross."  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii. 

FiiRSTER. 

6.  Ou  xviii.  6-10.  "Prmscientia  et  prsedictio  Dei 
non  injicit  absolutam  eventus  necessiiatem  rebus 
prmscitis  ac preedictis."   Foestee. 

6.  On  xviii.  8.  "  O  felix  pccnitentium  humilitas! 
Quampotens  es  apud  omnipotentem."  Beenaed  of 
Clairvaux. 

[On  xviii.  8-10.  "I  apprehend  that  we  shall 
learn  some  day  that  the  call  to  individual  re- 
pentance, and  the  promise  of  individual  re- 
formation, has  been  feeble  at  one  time,  pro- 
ductive of  turbulent,  violent,  transitory  eifeois  at 
another,  because  it  has  not  been  part  of  a  call  to 
national  repentance,  because  it  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  a  promise  of  national  reformation. 
We  may  appeal  to  men  by  the  terrors  of  a  future 
state ;  we  may  use  all  the  machinery  of  revi- 
valists to  awaken  them  to  a  concern  for  their 
souls;  we  may  produce  in  that  way  a  class  of 
religious  men  who  pursue  an  object  which  other 
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men  do  not  pursue  (scarcely  a  less  selfish,  often 
not  a  less  outward  object) : — who  leave  the  world 
to  take  its  own  course  ; — who,  when  they  mingle 
in  it,  as  in  time  they  must  do  for  the  sake  of 
business  and  gain,  adopt  again  its  own  maxims, 
and  become  less  righteous  than  other  men  in 
common  affairs,  because  they  consider  religion 
too  fine  a  tiling  to  be  brought  from  the  clouds 
to  the  earth,  while  yet  they  do  not  recognise  a 
lower  principle  as  binding  on  them.  But  we 
must  speak  again  the  ancient  language,  that  God 
has  made  a  covenant  with  the  nation,  and  that 
all  citizens  are  subjects  of  an  unseen  and  right- 
eous King,  if  we  would  have  a  hearty,  inward 
repentance,  which  will  really  bring  us  back  to 
God  ;  which  will  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers ; 
which  will  go  down  to  the  roots  of  our  life,  chang- 
ing it  from  a  self-seeking  life  into  a  life  of  hu- 
mility and  love  and  cheerful  obedience;  which 
will  bear  fruit  upwards,  giving  nobleness  to  our 
policy  and  literature  and  art,  to  the  daily  routine 
of  wliat  we  shall  no  more  dare  to  call  our  secular 
existence."  Maurice. ^S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xviii.  10.  "God  writes  as  it  were  a  re- 
flection in  our  heart  of  that  which  we  have  to 
furnish  to  Him.  For  God  is  disposed  towards 
us  as  we  are  disposed  towards  Him.  If  we  do 
well.  He  does  well  to  us ;  if  we  love  Him,  He 
loves  us  in  return;  if  we  forsake  Him,  He  for- 
sakes us.  Ps.  xviii.  26."  Cramer.  ["  Sin  is  the 
great  mischief  maker  between  God  and  a  people; 
it  forfeits  the  benefits  of  His  promises,  and  spoils 
the  success  of  their  prayers.  It  defeats  His  kind 
intentions  concerning  them  (Hos.  vii.  1),  and 
baffles  their  pleasing  expectations  from  Him.  It 
ruins  their  comforts,  prolongs  their  grievances, 
brings  them  into  straits,  and  retards  their  de- 
liverances.   Is.  xlix.  1,  2."  Henkt. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xviii.  12.  "  Freedom  of  the  Spirit ! 
Who  will  allow  himself  to  be  brought  into  bond- 
age by  the  gloomy  words  of  that  singular  man, 
Jeremiah?  Every  one  must  be  able  to  live  ac- 
cording to  his  own  way  of  thinking."  Dxedeich, 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  briefly  expounded. 
1863,  S.  59. — This  is  the  watchword  of  impiety 
in  all  times.  If  in  truth  every  one  bears  the 
divinity  within  him,  then  it  is  justified.  But 
since  every  man  bears  within  him  only  a  9el6u 
Ti,  a  divine  germ  or  spark,  a  point  of  connection 
for  the  objectively  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
point  of  connection  for  the  diabolical,  it  is  a  hell- 
ish deception  when  one  supposes  he  must  follow 
his  ingenium.  For  the  question  is,  whether  the 
voice  from  within  is  the  voice  of  God  or  the  voice 
of  the  devil.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  try  our- 
selves and  to  open  an  entrance  to  the  divine  sun 
of  life,  so  that  the  divine  life-germ  in  us  may  be 
strengthened,  and  enabled  to  maintain  its  true 
authority. 

9.  On  xviii.  14.  On  the  summits  of  the  high 
mountains,  even  in  tropical  countries,  the  snow 
does  not  entirely  melt,  and  therefore  the  mighty 
cool  springs  at  their  feet  never  dry  up.  With 
those  men  only  does  the  pure  white  snow  of  di- 
vine knowledge  and  godly  fear  never  melt,  whose 
heads  are  elevated  above  the  steam  and  vapor  of 
earthly  cares  and  passions,  into  the  pure  clear 
air  of  heaven.  And  they  it  is,  from  whose  bodies 
flow  streams  of  living  water  (John  vii.  38). 


10.  On  xviii.  18.  Consult  the  treatise  ofLutlier: 
How  a  minister  should  behave  when  his  office  is 
despised? 

11.  On  xviii.  18.  (Come  and  let  us  smite  him 
with  the  tongue,  etc.).  "It  is  indeed  uncertain 
whether  this  is  said  by  the  preachers  or  by  the 
whole  people;  but  this  is  certain,  that  such  ac- 
tions are  performed  daily  by  those  teachers,  who 
know  no  other  way  of  stopping  the  mouth  of  a 
servant  of  Jesus.  '  And  not  give  heed  to  any  of 
his  words.'  This  is  au  pis  alter.  If  we  can  do 
him  no  harm,  we  will  stop  our  ears,  and  he  shall 
not  convince  us,"  Zinzenuorf. 

12.  On  xviii.  19.  (Give  heed  to  me,  0  Lord). 
"This  takes  place  in  two  ways.  A  teacher  is 
looked  at  by  the  eye  which  is  as  flames  of  fire. 
He  is  also  guided  by  the  same  eye,  which  looks 
on  all  lands,  to  strengthen  those  whose  hearts  are 
towards  the  Lord.  No  child  can  rest  more  se- 
curely in  the  cradle,  while  the  nurse  is  looking 
for  any  fly  that  might  disturb  it,  than  a,  soi-v.ant 
of  the  Lord  can,  to  whom  God  gives  heed."  Zin- 

ZENDORF. 

13.  On  xviii.  20.  "It  is  a  pleasing  remembrance, 
when  a  teacher  considers  that  he  has  been  able 
to  avert  divine  judgments  from  his  people.  It  is 
also  an  undeniable  duty.  The  spirit  of  Job, 
Moses,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Paul  in  this 
respect  is  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
a  miserable  shepherd  who  can  give  up  his  sheep 
and  look  on  with  dry  eyes,  while  the  fold  is  be- 
ing devastated.  Not  to  mention  thai  teachers 
are  now-a-days,  by  the  salaries  which  they  re- 
ceive from  their  congregations,  brought  into  the 
relation  of  servitude,  and  besides  the  regular 
obligation  of  the  head  are  laid  under  indebted- 
ness, as  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  to  pray 
for  their  founders.  They  give  themselves  the 
name  of  intercessors  and  thus  bind  themselves 
anew  to  this  otherwise  universal  duty  of  all 
teachers."  Zinzenoorf.  But  when  the  servant 
of  God  receives  "odium pro  labore, perseculio  pro 
inlercessione,"  this  is  "  the  world's  gratitude  and 
gratuity."  Forster. 

14.  On  xviii.  21-23.  With  regard  to  this  prayer 
against  his  enemies  Calvin  remarks,  "  this 
vehemence,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  to  be  condemned,  nor  ought  it  to  be  made 
an  example  of,  for  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Prophet 
to  know  that  they  were  reprobates."  For  the 
prophet,  he  says,  was  (1)  "endued  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  (2)  zeal  also 
for  God's  glory  so  ruled  in  his  heart,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  flesh  were  wholly  subdued,  or  at 
least  brought  under  subjection;  and  farther,  he 
pleaded  not  a  private  cause.— As  all  these  things 
fall  not  to  our  lot,  we  ought  not  indiscriminately 
to  imitate  Jeremiah  in  this  prayer:  for  that 
would  then  apply  to  us  which  Christ  said  to  His 
disciples,  'Ye  know  not  what  spirit  governs 
you  (Luke  ix.  55).' "  In  general  the  older  Comm. 
agree  in  this.  Oecolampadius  says  tersely: 
"  Subscribit  sententix  divinse."  Forster  also  says 
that  originally  such  a  prayer  is  not  allowed,  but 
that  to  the  prophet,  whoby  the  divine  inspiration 
was  certain  of  the  "  obsiinata  et  plane  insanabiUs 
malilia"  of  his  hearers,  it  was  permitted  as 
"  singidare  et  extraordinanum  ahqmd.  ine 
Hirschberger  Bibel  also  explains  the  words  as  a 
consignment  to  the  divine  judgment,  since  God 
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Himself  has  several  times  refused  to  hear  prayer 
in  their  behalf  (xiv.  13,  14),  and  they  themselves 
could  not  endiwe  it  (ver.  18).  Vide  Neumann 
II.  S.  15. — Seb.  Schmidt  says  plainly,  "Licet 
kominibus  iinpiis  et  persecutoribus  imprecari  malum, 
modo  ejusmodi  imprecationes  non  fiaat  ex  privaia 
vindicta,  et  conditionatse  sint  ad  constaniem  eorum 
impietaiem.  Nisi  enim  ejusmodi  imprecationes  etiam 
piis  essent  licitds,  propheta  non  imprecatus  esset 
persecutoribus  gravissimam  poenam  hanc."  I 
believe  that  it  is  above  all  to  be  observed  that 
Jeremiah  does  not  announce  these  words  (vers. 
18-23)  as  the  word  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  prayer 
to  the  Lord,  like  xx,  7-18.  That  which  was  re- 
marked on  XX.  14-18,  on  the  Old  Testament  cha- 
racter of  the  prayer,  applies  here  also  and  in  a 
higher  degree.  For  here  as  there  we  may  set  a 
good  share  of  the  harshness  to  the  account  of  the 
rhetoric.  The  standard  of  judgment  may  be 
found  in  Matt.  v.  43.  Many  ancient  Comm.  ex. 
gr.  Jerome,  who  regard  the  sufifering  prophet  as 
a  type  of  the  sufifering  Saviour,  point  out  the 
contrast  between  this  prayer  of  Jeremiah's 
against  his  enemies  and  the  prayer  of  Christ /or 
His  enemies  (Luke  xxiii.  34).  The  only  parallel 
adduced  from  the  New  Testament  is  2  Tim.  iv.  4. 
But  there  it  is  airoSaact  (according  to  the  correct 
reading  of  TisoHENDonr)  not  airoStjri  (^Text.  Rec, 
Kn.\pp). 

16.  On  xix.  1.  "  If  man  were  only  a  Platonic 
avTavUpuno;,  and  did  not  dnfell  in  the  flesh,  but 
were  pure  spirit  and  soul,  as  the  Schwenkfelder 
dreamed  a  man  might  be,  he  would  not  need  such 
visible  signs. — But  because  man  consists  of  body 
and  soul,  God  uses,  together  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  word  and  Sacrament  and  other 
signs."   Ckamek. 

16.  On  xix.  6-9.  yieydXav  aSmrifiaToyv  fityaXai  dal 
Ti/iupiai  Tfapa  Ton  ■9e6v.  Hekodotus.  Vide  FoRS- 
TER,  S.  106. 

17.  On  xix.  10,  11.  What  is  more  easily  broken 
in  pieces  than  an  earthen  vessel?  Equally  easy 
is  it  for  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  to  break  in 
pieces  the  kingdoms  of  men.  And  if  He  spared 
not  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  king  was  a  son 
of  David  and  the  people  the  chosen  nation,  shall 
He  spare  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  none  of 
which  can  point  to  any  prophecy  in  its  behalf, 
like  that  which  we  read  in  2  Sam.  vii.  16?  Comp. 
Dan.  ii.  21;  iv.  14,  22,  29;  ».  21;  Eoclus.  x.  4, 
8,  10,  14. 

18.  On  xix.  11-13.  This  prophecy  was  not 
completely  fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  Jerusalem  was. 
restored  after  this  destruction.  The  second  de- 
struction, by  the  Romans,  must  then  be  regarded 
as  the  definitive  fulfillment.  Comp.  Jerome  ad  loc. 
— Tophet  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  idolatrous  purposes.  In  consequence, 
the  fires  of  Tophet  set  Jerusalem  on  fire,  and 
again  the  corpses  which  filled  Jerusalem  ex- 
tended even  to  Tophet,  and  by  reciprocal  cala- 
mity Tophet  became  like  Jerusalem  and  Jeru- 
salem like  Tophet. 

19.  On  XX.  1,2.  "  'Spixjv  riicva  irijfiaTa.  Honores 
mutant  mores."  FoBSTER.  "  Quod  hie  fuit  tor- 
mentum,  illic  erit  ornamentum."  AuonsTiN. 

20.  On  XX.  3-0.  "  Mark,  who  is  the  stronger 
here:  Pashur  or  Jeremiah?  For  1.  Jeremiah 
overcomes  his  Bufferings  by  patience ,  2.  H«  is 


firm  in  opposition  to  his  enemy  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  terrified  by  his  tyranny,  but 
rebukes  him  to  his  face  for  his  sins  and  lies." 
Cramer. 

21.  On  XX.  3-6.  Pashur's  punishment  consists 
in  this,  that  he  will  participate  in  the  terrible 
affliction  and  be  a  witness  of  it,  without  being 
able  to  die. — He  is  a  type  of  the  wandering  Jew. 

22.  On  XX.  7-12.  The  prophet  could  say  with 
a  good  conscience  that  he  had  not  pressed  into 
this  ofiice.  It  was  his  greatest  comfort  that  the 
Lord  had  persuaded  and  overpowered  him,  when 
resisting,  and  that  afterwards  the  fire  within 
kindled  by  the  Lord  compelled  him  to  speak. 
Thus  he  at  last  becomes  so  joyful,  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings  he  sings  a  hymn  on  hia 
deliverance. 

Lord  Jesus,  for  Thy  work  divine, 
Tlie  glory  is  not  ours,  but  Tliine ; 
Therefore  we  pray  Thee  stand  by  those. 
Who  calmly  on  Thy  word  repose. 

23.  On  XX.  14-18.  "  When  the  saints  stumble 
this  serves  to  us;  1.  for  doctrine:  we  see  that 
no  man  is  justified  by  his  own  merits;  2.  for 
£/le}';tfof,  i.  e.  for  the  refutation  of  those,  who 
suppose  that  there  are  ava/xapTr^roi ;  3.  for  kiravdp- 
<iuai^,  if  we  follow  Ambrose,  who  called  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius:  'Si  Davidem  imilatus  es 
peccantem,  imitare  etiam  poenitentem ; '  4.  for 
rraidda,  that  he  who  stands  take  heed  that  he  do 
not  fall;  5.  for  ■Kap-nyofjia,  that  he  who  has  fallen 
may  after  their  pattern  rise  again."  Forster. 

24.  On  XX.  17,  18.  "  The  question  is,  Does  a 
man  do  right  in  wishing  himself  dead  ?  Answer : 
He  who  from  impatience  wishes  himself  dead 
like  Job,  Elijah,  Jonah,  Tobias,  and  here  Jere- 
miah, does  wrong,  and  this  is  a  piece  of  carnal 
impatience.  But  when  we  think  of  the  wicked 
world  and  the  dangerous  times  in  which  we  live 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  future  joy  and 
glory,  and  therefore  desire  with  Simeon  and  Paul 
to  be  released,  we  are  not  to  be  blamed." 
Crameb. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  The  18th  homily  of  Obigen  has  for  its  text 
xviii.  1-16  and  xx.  1-7.     The  19th  has  xx.  7-12. 

2.  On  xviii.  1-11.  Comfort  and  warning,  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  the  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Lord  are  given  only  conditionally : 
1.  The  comfort  consists  in  this,  that  the  threat^ 
ened  calamities  may  be  averted  by  timely  repen- 
tance. 2.  The  warning  in  this,  that  the  promises 
may  be  annulled  by  apostasy. 

3.  On  xviii.  7-10.  Comp.  the  Homiletioal  on  ' 
xvii.  6-8. 

4.  On  xviii.  7-11.  "  How  we  should  be  moved 
by  God's  judgments  and  goodness:  that  each, 
1.  Should  turn  from  his  wickedness;  2.  should 
reform  his  heart  and  life."  Kapff,  Passion, 
Easter  and  Revival  Sermons.  1866. 

5.  [On  xviii.  12.  "  The  sin,  danger  and  un- 
reasonableness of  despair.  The  devil's  chief 
artifices  are  to  produce  either  false  security  and 
presumption  or  despair.  Despair  is  1.  sinful, 
(a)  in  itself,  (6)  because  it  is  the  parent  of  other 
sins,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Cain,  Saul,  and 
Judas.  2.  It  is  dangerous.  3.  It  is  groundless, 
because  (a)  we  still  enjoy  Ufe  and  the  means  of 
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grace,  (6)  of  the  long-suffering  character  of  God, 
(c)  of  the  universality  of  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, (d)  of  the  person,  character  and  invitations 
of  Christ,  (c)  of  many  instances  of  final  salva- 
tion." Patson.— S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xviii.  18-20.  Text  for  a  Sermon  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Reformation.  Opposition  of 
the  office  which  has  apparent  authority  to  that 
which  has  true  authority;  1.  The  basis  of  the  op- 
position: the  assertion  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
former  office.  2.  The  mode  of  the  opposition; 
(a)  in  not  being  willing  to  hear,  (i)  in  the  at- 


tempt to  destroy  the  latter  by  violence.  3.  The 
result  of  the  opposition  is  nugatory,  for  (a)  the 
tiord  hears  the  voice  of  the  opposers  to  judge 
them,  (6)  He  gives  heed  to  His  servants  to  pro- 
tect them. 

7.  On  XX.  7-13.  The  trial  and  corbfort  of  a 
true  minister  of  the  Word;  1.  The  trial:  (a)  scorn 
and  derision ;  (6)  actual  persecution.  2.  The 
comfort:  (a)  the  Lord  put  him  in  office  and  main- 
tains him  in  it;  (6)  that  the  Lord  will  interpose 
for  His  servants  and  thus,  (1)  help  His  cause  to 
victory,  and  (2)  save  their  persons. 


8.  THE  EIGHTH  DISCOURSE  (Against  the  Wicked  Shepherds). 

(Chaps.  XXI.— XXIV.) 

In  designating  this  portion  of  the  book  a  discourse  we  do  so  only  a  potiori.  For  neither  is  it  purely  of  tht 
nature  of  a  discourse,  nor  does  it  form  ohb  discourse,  i.  e.,  a  connected  rhetorical  whole.  The  different 
portions  of  it,  partly  of  historical,  partly  of  rhetorical  character,  and  pertaining  to  very  different 
epochs,  are  however  comprised  under  a  common  title,  such  as  in  Jeremiah  is  usually  prefixed  to  the 
greater  sections.  These  portions  contain  in  general  the  same  fundamental  thought,  viz.,  that  which  is 
stated  in  the  title,  "Against  wicked  Shepherds.'^  By  these  wicked  shepherds  are  to  be  understood  all 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  kings  and  prophets  [and  priests,  xxiii.  11).  The  main  trunk  is  formed  by 
the  powerful  speech  against  Jehoiakim  (xxii.  1-9,  13-23;  xxiii,  1-8),  which  Jeremiah  addressed  to  that 
violent  despot  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  in  presence  of  his  court  and  the  people.  Around  this  dis- 
course, enclosing  it  and  interwoven  with  H,  are  grouped  other  portions  of  similar  character.  Originally 
a  brief  passage  (xxi.  11-14)  was  prefixed  to  this  discourse,  on  account  of  its  purport,  in  which  it  is 
intiriiately  related  to  xxii.  3-7  {comp.  the  Comm.  on  xxi.  11-14).  This  passage  could  not  be  sub- 
joined after  xxii.  9,  because  here  the  personal  addresses  connected  with  the  words  spoken  to  Jehoiakim, 
xxii.  13-19,  had  to  be  inserted,  and  after  xxii.  30,  the  distance  would  be  too  great  from  the  discourse 
to  which  it  is  related,  xxii.  3-7.  The  passage  xxi.  1-10  had  to  be  placed  before  xxi.  11,  although  as 
to  lime  the  latest  in  the  whole  compass  of  ohh.  xxi. — xxiv.  because  in  it  a  Pashur  is  spoken  of.  By 
this  it  seemed  to  be  connected  with  ch.  xx.,  in  which  also  a  Pashur  plays  the  chief  part.  XXII.  13-28 
followed  originally  immediately  after  xxii.  9  {comp.  the  preliminary  remarks  to  xxii.  13-19). 
But  since  there  was  a  brief  passage,  referring  to  Shallum-Jehoahaz  (xxii.  10-12)  the  immediate  pr  ede- 
cssor  of  Jehoiakim,  this  had  to  be  placed  before  iLs.ii.  13.  After  xxii.  23  the  passage  referring  to 
Jehoiakim  (xxii.  24-30)  naturally  found  its  position,  ne  passage  xxiii.  IS  followed  finally  as  the 
original  conclusion  of  the  speech  addressed  to  Jehoiakim,  and  as  a  consolatory  glance  into  the  future 
after  the  dark  portraits  of  the  kings  of  the  present.  From  xxiii.  9-40 /oHo*s  tlien  the  connected  dis- 
course against  the  false  prophets.  This  was  by  no  means  delivered  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
place  as  the  discourse  against  Jehoiakim,  xxii.  1 — xxiii.  8,  It  may  however  in  general  belong  to  the 
same  period,  viz.,  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  reign  of  Josiah  gave  much  less  occasion  for  such  a  discourse.  Chap.  xxiv.  finally  cor- 
responds to  "  the  punitive  judgments  on  the  three  predecessors  of  Zedekiah,  and  completes  the  judgment 
on  the  corrupt  pastors  and  leaders  of  the  people  "  (Graf).  The  reason  why  this  chapter  was  not  in- 
serted immediately  after  xxii.  30  is  that  it  treats  its  subject  in  a  form  quite  peculiar  and  different  from 
the  style  of  ch.  xxii.     /(  would  accordingly  appear  too  much  like  a  foreign  element  after  xxii.  30. 

If  accordingly  we  cannot  speak  of  this  discourse  as  one  properly  and  logically  concatenated,  yet  we  may  re- 
cognize a  certain  orderly  arrangement  of  its  individual  parts.  This  will  be  manifest  in  the  following 
synopsis : — 

AGAINST   THE    WICKED    SHEPHBB.DS. 

Chaps.  XXL— XXIV. 

I.  Preface,  ch.  xxi. 

a.  Passage  relating  to  Pashur,  as  an  addition  to  ch.  xx.,  xxi.  1-10. 

b.  Transition.    Exhortation  to  the  house  of  David  to  righteousness,  xxi.  11-14. 
n.  Main  Discourse,  chs.  Xxii.  and  xxiii. 

Against  the  wicked  kings  and  prophets. 
1.  Against  the  wicked  kings,  xxii.  1 — xxiii.  8. 

a.   The  alternative  offered  the  rOyal  house,  xxii.  1-9. 
4.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Shallum,  xxii.  10-12. 
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c. 
d. 


/■ 


Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoidkim,  xxii.  13-19. 
The,  consequences  to  tlie  people,  xxii.  20-23. 
Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoiakim,  xxii.  24-30. 
a.  Before  the  captivity,  xxii.  24-27. 
/3.  After  the  captivity,  xxii.  28-30. 
Conclusion  and  consolation  in  a  glance  at  the  just  and  the  justijier,  xxiii.  1-8. 
2.  Against  the  false  prophets,  xxiii.  9-40. 

a.  The  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  xxiii.  9-15. 

b.  Warning  against  deception  by  the  prophets,  xxiii.  16-22. 

c.  The  criminal  mingling  of  man^s  word  and  God's  word,  xxiii.  23-32. 

d.  The  criminal  use  of  the  word  "  burden,'"  xxiii.  33-40. 

III.    POSTSCBIPT. 

Supplement  to  xxii.  13-30:    The  fourth  king,  xxiv.  1-10. 


I.  PREFACE. 

Chap.  XXI. 

a.  Passage  relating  to  Pashur,  as  an  addition  to  ch.  xx.  (xxi.  1-10). 

1.   The  king's  question  and  the  prophefs  consolatory  answer 

XXI.  1-7. 

1  The  w6rd  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  when  king  Ze- 
dekiah  sent  unto  him  Pashur  the  son  of  Melchiah,  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maa- 

2  seiah  [,]  the  priest,  saying,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  for  us,  for 
Nebuchadrezzar,'  king  of  Babylon,  maketh  war  against  us;  if  so  be  that  [perhaps] 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  deal  with  us  according  to  all  his  wondrous  works,  that  he 

3  may  go  up  [withdraw]  from  us.     Then  said  Jeremiah  unto  them.  Thus  shall  ye  say 
■i  to  Zedekiah :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  turn 

back  the  weapons  of  war  that  are  in  your  hands,  wherewith  yeiight  against  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  against  the  Chaldeans,  which  besiege  you  without  the  walls  [or  your 
walls  from  without]  and  I  will  assemble  [withdraw]  them  into  the  midst  of  this  city. 

5  And  I  myself  will  fight  against  you,  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  a  strong  arm, 

6  even  in  anger  and  in  great  fury,  and  in  great  wrath.     And  I  will  smite  the  inhabi- 

7  tants  of  this  city,  both  man  and  beast :  they  shall  die  of  a  great  pestilence.  And 
afterward,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  I  will  deliver  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
his  servants,  and  the  people,  and  such  as  are  left"  in  this  city  from  the  pestilence, 
from  the  sword,  and  from  the  famine,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their 
life  :  and  he  shall  smite  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  he  shall  not  spare  them, 
neither  have  pity,  nor  have  mercy. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2. — On  the  form  of  tho  name  TVX'nD^^J  comp.  rems-.  on  xxv.  1. 

2  Ver.  7. — The  nXI  here  is  logically  incorrect,  since  after  the  general  term  THE  PEOPLE,  other  snrriTors  are  not  snp- 
posable.  The  LXX.  omit3  it  (xat  toi'  \aby  Ka.Tixktii.^QivTo).  Comp.  viii.  3  ;  xxiv.  8;  xxxviii.  4;  xxxix.  9;  xl.  6  •  xli.  10- 
lii.  15.  »  >        •       . 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

To  tlie  petition  of  King  Zedekiah  that  the  pro- 
phet would  seek  for  them  the  interposition  of  Je- 
Iiov!ih  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (vers.  1,  2),  the 
prophet  answers  that  the  Lord  will  cause  the  de- 
fenders of  the  city  to  retreat  before  the  Chal- 
deans (vers.  3,  4),  yea,  will  Himself  contend 
against  them  with  a  great  pestilence  (vers.  5,  6), 
and  will  then  surrender  the  survivors  of  the 
sword,  famine  and  pestilence  (among  whom  will 
be  the  king  himself  and  his  servants)  to  king  Ne- 


buchadnezzar, who  will  slay  them  without  mercy 
by  the  sword  (ver.  7). 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  word  which  came  .  .  . 
withdraw  from  us.  The  beginning  is  like  vii. 
1.  Comp.  ad  hoc  loc. — Pashur,  the  sou  of  Mal- 
kiah,  is  also  mentioned  in  xxxviii.  1. — Zepha- 
niah, the  son  of  Maaseiah,  xxix.  25  ;  xxxvii.  3  ; 
lii.  24.  Both  were  priests  (Malkiah  and  Maa- 
seiah are  also  names  of  courses  of  priests,  1 
Chron.  xxiv.  9-18);  the  latter  Tiipn  [HJ  the 
next  after  the  high-priest  (lii.  24).  The  embassy 
was  therefore  a  respectable  one.— Zedekiah  sent 
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once  again  with  the  same  ohjeot  to  the  prophet: 
xxxvii.  3.  Comp.  also  Isai.  xxxvii.  2  sqq. — -Oa 
the  relation  of  time  Vide  Comm.  on  xxxvii.  23. — ■ 
Inquire,  etc.  The  prophet  was  not  merely  to  ask 
what  will  be  done,  but  also  to  pray  that  what- 
ever would  serve  for  deliverance  may  be  done,  as 
is  evident  from  perhaps  Jehovah,  etc.  In 
xxxvii.  3  it  is  "  Pray  for  us."  Comp.  xlii.  2. — • 
That  he  may  go  up  from  U3.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
VI.  20;  1  Ki.  XV.  19;  Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  11.  The 
figure  of  a  person  thrown  down,  from  whom  his 
vanquisher  raises  himself,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
this  expression.  [Henderson:  "The  phrase 
means  to  recede  from  the  incumbent  attitude  as- 
sumed by  a  besieging  army." — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  3-7.  Then  said  Jeremiah  .  .  .  have 
mercy.  From  the  words  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  places  the 


line  of  defence  within  the  walls.  Thus  the  enemy 
presses  the  Jews  no  longer  without  but  within 
the  walls,  and  certainly  the  city  is  then  as  good 
as  taken.  This  however  is  just  what  the  prophet 
wished  them  to  understand.  I  believe  therefore 
that  without  the  walls  is  to  be  referred  not  to 
turn  back  nor  to  fight,  but  to  besiege.  — As- 
semble. Comp.  xvi.  5;  Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  15. — 
Outstretched  hand.  Comp.  I)eut.  iv.  34;  ,. 
15  ;  xxvi.  8.  It  should  be  remarked  that  every- 
where else,  with  the  exception  of  the  formula 
"and  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still"  (Isai.  v.  25; 
ix.  11,  16,  20;  X.  4  coll.  1  Chron.  xxi.  16),  iTIB: 
outstretched  is  the  adjective  used  with  ;?ni 
arm,  and  Hpin  mighty,  with  T  hand. — With 
anger,  e/-.  Comp.  xxxii.  37;  Deut.  xxix,  27. — 
With  the  edge  of  the  sworjd.  In  Jeremiah 
here  only. — Not  spare  them.     Comp.  xiii.  14. 


2.  The  only  way  of  escape. 
XXI.  8-10. 

8  And  unto  this  people  thou  shalt  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  set  before 

9  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death.  He  that  abideth  [remains]  in  this  city 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence :  but  he  that  goeth 
otit  and  falleth'  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege  you,  he  shall  live,^  and  his  life  shall 

10  be  unto  him  for  a  prey.  For  I  have  set  my  face  against  this  city  for  evil,  and  not 
for  good,  saith  the  Loed  [Jehovah],  it  shall  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  he  shall  burn  it  with  fire. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Vor.  9.-73^1.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  J  99,  8.— On  '^y.  Comp.  Textfai  on  x.  1. 

-  t:  - 

2  Ver.  9. — The  Keri  nTll  is  tiero,  as  in  xxxviil.  2,  unnecessary.    DTl^,  corresponding  to  n^D"*    in  hemistich  a,  : 

V :  '  T 

more  correct. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

It  is  announced  to  the  people  that  the  life  and 
death  of  individuals  depends  on  whether  they 
give  themselves  up  to  the  Chaldeans  or  not  (vers. 
8,  9),  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  irrevocably  determined  upon,  (ver. 
10).  These  words  are  closely  connected  both  in 
form  and  in  matter  with  the  previous  context. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  prophet  after 
having  informed  the  ruler  what  the  result  of  his 
military  operations  would  be,  announces  also  to 
the  people  or  to  individuals,  what  is  alone  left 
them  to  do  for  their  escape.  Graf  is  correct  in 
saying  (p.  259),  that  the  summons  contained  in 
vers.  8-10  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  the 
king's  embassy.  Nevertheless  their  form  and  pur- 
port testify  to  their  having  been  addressed  to  the 
people  contemporaneously  with  that  answer  to 
the  king.  It  is  not  opposed  to  this  that  Jere- 
miah gave  the  same  advice  repeatedly  on  other 
occasions.     (Comp.  xxvii.  11,  17). 

Vers.  8-10.  And  unto  this  people  .  .  burn 


it  with  fire. — Unto  this  people,  etc.,  corres- 
ponds to  and  thus  shall  ye  say  to  Zedekiah 

in  ver.  3,  but  not  as  being  a  part  of  the  answer 
given  to  the  king.  But  after  the  application, 
ver.  2,  had  been  received  by  the  prophet,  a  triple 
divine  word  was  communicated  to  him.  It  is 
not  expressly  declared  that  this  was  the  case,  but 
this  is  the  natural  and  necessary  presupposition 
to  the  prophetic  declarations,  communicated  in 
vers.  3-7,  8-10,  11-14. — I  set  before  you,  etc. 
The  prophet  evidently  has  in  mind  Deut.  xi.  26, 
27 ;  XXX.  15, 19. — He  that  remains,  etc.  Comp. 
xxxviii.  2  and  the  Introd.  to  the  8th  discourse. 
It  is  evident  that  to  the  prophet  the  will  of  God 
was  of  more  importance  than  that  which  accord- 
ing to  the  limited  view  of  man  is  required  by  the 
honor  and  interest  of  his  country,  so  that  by  obe- 
dience to  the  former  this  honor  and  interest  are 
best  secured. — Falleth  to  the  Chaldeans. 
Comp.  xxxvii.  13,  14;  xxxix.  9.— I  have  set 
my  face  (ver.  10).  Comp.  xxiv.  6;  xliv.  11. — ■ 
Shall  be  given.  Comp.  xxxii.  29;  xxxiv.  2, 
22;  xxxvii.  8,  10;  xxxviii.  18,  23;  xxxix.  8. 
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6.  Transition  :  Exhortation  to  the  house  of  David  to  Righteousnesa 
XXI.  11-14. 

11  And  touching  [to]  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah,  say,  Hear  ye  the  -word  of  the 

12  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  O  house  of  David,  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  Execute 
judgment  [judge  righteously]'  in  the  [every]'  morning,  and  deliver  lii-n  that  is 
spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go  oat  like  fire,  and  burn  that 

13  none  can  quench  it,  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings."     Behold,  I  am  against  thee, 

0  inhabitant  of  the  valley,  and  rock  of  the  plain,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  which 
say.  Who  shall  come  down*  against  us?  or  who  shall  enter  into  our  [refuges]  ha- 

14  bitations?  But  I  will  punish  you  according  to  the  fruit  of  your  doings,  saith  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  forest  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour 
all  things  round  about  it. 

TEXTUAL  and   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  12.— The  expression  DiJE'n  Vl  is  found  here  only;  Elsewhere  p  I'T  (Jer.  ..  28;  xxii.  16;  xxx.  13,  etc.) 
QSI^D  is  a'  th«  sams  t™*  accusative  of  object  and  of  mode,  and  as  the  latter  involves  the  meaning  of  D'Tt^'DS  (Ps.  ix. 
9  ;  xcvi.  lOJ  or  p-|V3  (Ps.  Ixxii.  2). 

2  Ver.  12.— ibiS.  S  is  distributive.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  dr.,  ?  112,  6  h.  As  here,  in  Ps.  lix.  17 ;  Am.  iy.  4.  Comp.  also 
1  Chron.  ix.  27  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  14: ;  ci.  8  ;  Isai.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Lam.  iii.  23. 

•s  Ver.  12.— Instead  of  Dn''7'7i'n  the  Keri  has  the  second  person  as  in  iv.  4.  The  change  of  person  however  occurs  so 
frequently,  that  the  alteration  appears  unnecessary.    Comp.  v.  14 ;  xil.  13 ;  xvii.  13 ;  N-iEGELSB.  ffr.,  g  101,  Anm. 


*  Ver.  13.— nnV     On  the  form  comp.  Olsh.,  S.  603. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  royal  family  is  appealed  to  iu  warning  to 
exercise  righteousness,  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  may  not  burn  inextinguishably  (vers.  11 
and  12).  Afterward,  the  non-fulfilment  of  this 
condition  being  presupposed,  the  judgment  of  de- 
struction is  proclaimed  to  the  "rockof  the  plain," 
which  is  defiant  in  its  inapproachability  (vers. 
13,  14).  This  passage  cannot  be  contemporary 
with  the  two  preceding;  it  must  be  of  older  date. 
For,  1.  At  the  date  to  which  xxi.  1-7  belongs,  such 
an  admonition  and  conditional  threatening  is  no 
longer  in  place.  In  vers.  4-7  his  own  destruc- 
tion and  that  of  the  nation  is  unconditionally  an- 
nounced to  Zedekiah.  2.  The  stubbornness  also, 
which  is  expressed  in  ver.  13,  contradicts  the  de- 
spondency, with  which  Zedekiah  humbles  him- 
self in  ver.  2.  3.  It  is  strange  that  after  the 
king,  ver.  3,  the  house  of  the  king  should  again 
be  specially  addressed,  since  the  king  is  included 
in  the  latter,  and  the  exhortation  to  "judge 
righteously "  applies  above  all  to  the  king. 
Should  it  be  said  that  in  vers.  11-14  actual  con- 
version is  presented  before  the  king  as  the  only 
way  of  escape,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
situation  and  the  character  of  vers.  1-10.  Suoh 
proposals  belong  to  an  earlier  stage,  which  in 
Judea,  at  the  time  of  his  embassy,  was  long  past. 
We  are  referred  by  the  connection  of  this  pas- 
sage with  xxiii.  3-9  (on  which  comp.  the  Comm. 
ad  loc.)  entirely  to  the  times  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
text  forms  the  transition  to  this  discourse  of 
reproof,  addressed  to  the  king.     Certainly,  ac- 


cording to  the  view  of  the  compiler,  this  section 
must  have  been  regarded  as  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding,  for  and  to  the  bouse,  etc., 
in  ver.  11,  is  grounded  on  thou  shalt  say  in 
ver.  8. 

Vers.  11,  12.  And  to  the  house  .  .  evil 
of  your  doings.  The  division  of  vers.  11  and 
12  is  awkward.  The  house  of  the  king  is  in  the 
narrower  sense  himself  with  his  family,  in  a 
wider  sense  the  entire  court  (comp.  1  Ki.  iv.  6 ; 
xvi.  9,  etc.).  Here  the  house  of  the  king  is  in- 
tended in  the  narrower  sense  1,  because  after- 
wards the  phrase  "house  of  David"  is  used  in- 
stead; 2,  because  judging  was  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  a  king,  which  he  could  transfer  to  a 
substitute  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  (2  Ki.  xv. 
5  coll.  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  £0;  2  Sam.  xv.  2  sqq. ;  1 
Ki.  iii.  16  sqq. ;  vi.  26;  vii.  7;  viii.  3-5). 

Vers.  13, 14.  Behold  I  am  against  thee  .  .  . 
round  about  it.  If  these  verses  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  preceding  without  any 
inner  connection,  by  rock  of  the  plain  ("(IS 
IK/'Hri)  can  be  understood  only   the  house  of 

David.  The  house  of  David  was  addressed  in  ver. 
12.  Ver.  13  presupposes  a  negative  answer  of 
the  person  addressed,  on  which  the  address  con- 
tinues :  "  Behold  I  am,"  etc.  XXII.  6-9  is  indeed 
referred  to,  and  it  is  maintained  that  here  as  there 
the  destruction  of  the  city  appears  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment for  the  sin  of  the  royal  family.  But  tha 
sentence  'which  say,  etc.,  would  represent  the 
destruction  of  the  city  as  the  punishment  of  the 
obstinate  security  of  the  citizens.  It  remains 
either  to  regard  vers.  13  and  14  as  a  discon- 
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neoted  addition,  or  to  understand  by  "[W^lpT}  "IIS 
tlie  royal  family.  According  to  this  rendering 
pD;?,  valley,  and  1t!'''D,  plain,  are  to  be  taken 
not  in  the  local  but  figurative  meaning.  (Comp. 
rems.  on  xviii.  14).  The  royal  family  is  com- 
pared to  a  rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
pDJ?  ia  low  land,  regio  depressa  ei  longe  lateque pa- 
tens (Ges.,  Thes.)  comp.  Job  xxxix.  10,  21 ;  Ps. 
IxY.  14.  Comp.  also  nj?pa  Gen.  xi.  2. — Rock 
of  the  plain  defines  more  particularly  in  what 
sense  the  royal  family  can  be  designated  as  in- 
habiting the  lowland ;  it  is  there  enthroned  as 
an  elevation  dominating  all  the  rest.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  rook  regard  themselves  as  very  se- 
cure. They  compare  themselves  with  beasts, 
which  in  their  lairs  or  hiding-places  are  well- 
concealed.  [Henderson:  " By  (Ae  tjaMey  is  meant 
the  Tyropaeou,  running  down  between  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  and  by  the  rock  of  the 
plain  Mount  Zion,  so  called  from  its  rapid  as- 


cent on  the  South-west,  which  renders  its  brow 
in  this  direotioui  apparently  more  lofty  than  any 
other  point  connected  with  the  city  (Robinson  I., 
389).— S.  R.  A].— Come  down.  The  prophet 
has  in  mind  the  image  of  a  bird  darting  down 
upon  its  prey.  Since  the  following,  and  'who 
shall  come  dcwn  evidently  indicate  attacks 
by  land,  by  these  two  figures  the  thought  is  ex- 
pressed of  a  position  secure  on  all  sides. — I  am 
against  thee,  comp.  xxiii.  30-32;  1.  31;  li.  25 
— But  I  V7ill  punish  you.  A  formula  espe- 
cially frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ix.  24 ;  xxiii.  34 : 
XXX.  20,  etc. — According  to  the  fruit.  Comp. 
xvii.  10. — And  I  ■will  kindle  a  fire.  Comp.  Am. 
i.  14;  Jer.  xvii.  27;  xliii.  12;  xlix.  27;  1.  32.— 
In  the  forest  thereof.  Thereof  refers  to 
inhabitant,  ver.  13.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
prophet  retains  the  conception  of  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest.  Comp.  xxii.  7. — Our  view  of  the  pas 
sage  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  given  in  xxii. 
1-9.  Comp.  especially  ver.  6,  and  the  Comm. 
ad  loe. 


11.  MAIN  DISCOURSE. 
Chaps.  XXII.  and  XXIII. 

AGAINST  THE  WICKED  KINGS  AND  PROPHETS. 

1.  Against  the  wicked  kings,  (xxii.  1 -xxiii.  8). 

a.  The  alternative  off'ered  the  royal  house. 

XXII.  1-9. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Lohd  [Jehovah]  :  Go  down  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah, 

2  and  speak  there  this  word.     And  say,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lokd  [Jehovah],  O 
king  of  Judah,  that  sittest  upon  the  throne  of  David,  thou,  and  thy  servants,  and 

3  thy  people  that  enter  in  by  these  gates.     Thus  saith  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  : 
Execute  judgment  and  righteousness. 

And  rescue  him  that  is  plundered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,' 
Strangers,  orphans  and  widows  oppress  not,  nor  be  violent  towards  them, 
And  innocent  blood  shed  not  in  this  place. 

4  For  if  ye  indeed  do  thus. 

Then  through  the  gates  of  this  house, 
Kings,  sitting  for  David  on  his  throne, 
Shall  enter  in  chariots  and  on  horses, 
He,  his  ministers*  and  his  people. 

5  But  if  ye  hearken  not  to  these  words, 

I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  this  house  shall  become  a  desolation.  _  t  j  v 

6  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judab : 
Gilead  art  thou  to  me,  summit  of  Lebanon  I 

Surely  a  wilderness  will  I  make  thee. 
Cities  uninhabited. 

7  And  I  consecrate  against  thee  destroyers, 
The  man  and  his  weapons, 

"Who  shall  fell  thy  choice  cedars. 
And  cast  them  into  the  fire. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  receives  the  command  to  go  down 
to  the  king's  house  and  to  deliver  to  the  king  and 
his  servants,  and  to  the  people,  the  following  di- 
vine message  (vers.  1,  2):  if  they  would  practice 
justice  and  righteousness  (ver.  3),  kings  of  Da- 
vid's line  should  possess  the  throne  in  royal 
power  and  glory  (ver.  4) ;  if  not,  the  king's  house 
should  be  made  desolate  (ver.  5).  For  though 
hitherto  like  Gilead  and  Lebanon,  it  is  to  be  de- 
vastated (ver.  6).  Destroyers  shall  come  and 
shall  fell  the  cedars  and  cast  them  into  the  fire 
(ver.  7),  so  that  afterwards  it  shall  be  asked  in 
astonishment,  why  such  a  great  calamity  has 
come  upon  the  city  (ver.  8).  To  which  no  other 
answer  can  be  given  than  that  they  forsook  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  and  served  idols  (ver. 
9). — As  tc  the  relation  of  these  verses  to  the 
preceding  (xxi.  11-14),  the  former  appear  al- 
most only  like  an  extension  of  the  latter.  Not 
only  is  the  fundamental  thought  the  same,  but 
even  in  details  there  is  great,  in  part  verbal, 
agreement.  The  admonition  which  forms  the 
basis,  is  found  in  xxi.  12  and  xxii.  3,  partly 
with,  the  same  words,  only  in  the  latter  passage 
somewhat  extended  (comp.  the  second  half  of 
ver.  3).  As  to  the  promises  and  threatenings 
based  on  the  admonition,  the  form  of  the  alter- 
nativK  is  not  found  in  xxi.  11-14,  for  here  the 
idea  of  non-fulfilment  reigns  exclusively.  But 
in  the  form  in  which  the  punishment  is  announced 
there  are  great  similarities;  both  times  the  royal 
house  is  compared  with  a  wooded  height,  the 
wood  of  which  will  be  consumed  by  fire.  Since 
now  repetitions  occur  so  frequently  in  Jeremiah, 
there  is  nothing  against  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  before  us  two  utterances,  related  in 
form  and  purport  because  they  proceed  from  the 
same  historical  situation.  That  this  situation 
was  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  and  before  tbe  crisis 
of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  appears  to  me  to 
admit  of  no  doubt.  For  1.  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Chaldeans;  2.  the  king  addressed  is 
warned  against  despotic  acts  of  violence.  This 
warning  corresponds  neither  to  the  cliaraeter  of 
Josiah  nor  to  that  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  most  pro- 
bably elected  by  the  people,  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  free  from  despotic  inclinations,  and 
besides  he  reigned  only  three  months.  The 
warning,  however,  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
char.acter  of  Jehoiakim,  who  is  also  afterwards 
reproved  for  such  acts  of  violence  (vers.  13-17). 
3.  Jehoiakim  is  in  vers.  18-16  especially  re- 
proached with  his  lust  for  building,  which  he 
gratified  by  despotic  means.     His  cedar  palace 


8  And  many  nations  shall  go  by  this  city  and  say  one  to  another, 
Why  has  Jehovah  done  thus  to  this  great  city? 

9  And  they  shall  say  : 

Because  they  forsook  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  their  God, 
And  worshipped  other  gods  and  served  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.— pltj;;r,  if  not  written  by  mistake  for  ptylj?,  occurs  here  only.    It  is  formed  like  Vnj,  meaning  oppresstrr. 

a  Ver.  4.— ["  A  great  number  of  MSS.  and  two  of  the  earliest  editions,  read  VlIU  Ms  servants,  or  ministers,  aocordins 

TT  -: 

to  the  Keri."  Hendeeson.— S.  K.  A.] 

was  a  monument  of  this.  Jeremiah  is  to  go 
down  to  this  proud  house  (ver.  1  coll.  ver.  23), 
and  announce  to  him  the  judgment  of  tire  (ver. 
7).  It  follows  that  1.  the  section  1-9  refers  to 
Jehoiakim ;  2.  it  is  closely  connected  with  vers. 
13-23. 

Vers.  1-5.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  become  a  de- 
solation.— Go  down.  Out  from  the  temple. 
Comp.  Kxvi.  10  ;  xxxvi.  12  coll.  xviii.  2. — Thou, 
etc.  Not  the  king  alone,  but  his  servants,  and 
the  people  also  are  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
All  are  to  co-operate  in  complying  with  the  ad- 
monition, as  they  will  all  be  aifected  by  the  con- 
sequences.— Execute  judgment  and  right- 
eousness. Comp.  vji.  6;  xxi.  12;  Ezek.  xxii. 
6,  7 ;  xlv.  9. — The  stranger.  Comp.  Exod. 
xxii.  20,  21. — For  if  ye  -will,  etc.  Comp.  vii. 
5. — There  shall  enter.  Comp.  xvii.  25  coll. 
xiii.  13. — But  if  ye  will  not  hear.  Comp. 
xvii,  27. — I  sw^ear  by  myself.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxii.  16;   Isa.  xlv.  23;  Jer.  xlix.  13. 

Vers.  6-9.  For  thus  .  .  and  served  them. 
Gilead,  which  taken  in  its  wider  meaning,  com- 
prises Bashan  (comp.  V.  Raumer,  Paldstina,  S. 
229,  sqq.),  is  a  type  of  luxuriant  fertility,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  pasturage.  Comp.  Num. 
xxxii.  1;  Mic.vii.  14;  Jer.  1. 19. — Lebanon,  the far- 
re.aching,  adorned  with  cedars,  is  also  frequently 
elsewhere  an  emblem  of  the  lofty  and  splendid: 
Isa.  ii.  13  ;  x.  33,  34 ;  xxxv.  2  ;  Ix.  13  ;  Hos. 
xiv.  6-8;  Zech.  xi.  1,  2. — The  figures  of  blessing 
and  exultation  are  applied  to  the  house  of  David, 
not  on  account  of  its  present  prosperity,  for  this 
does  not  exist,  nor  only  on  account  of  its  former 
prosperity, — under  David  and  Solomon — for  this 
is  a  secondary  consideration  with  the  Lord. 
From  the  words  to  me  we  perceive  that  the 
Lord  has  here  in  view  rather  the  significance  of 
the  Davidic  house,  which  He  has  most  at  heart, 
its  universal  and  transcendent  mission  (2  Sam. 
vii.).  For  this  reason  we  must  not  translate: 
Thou  wast  to  me,  but  Thou  art  to  me.  The  com- 
parison with  Lebanon  is  one  of  the  points  of  co.- 
incidenee  with  xxi.  31.  Although  the  royai 
house  of  Judah  thns  stands  before  the  Lord  in 
such  ideal  glory.  He  will  make  it  in  outward 
form  a  desolation  and  ruin  (comp.  Isa.  liii.  1-5). 
—On  uninhabited  comp.  Comm.  on  ii.  15. 
But  why  cities  in  the  plural  ?  Evidently  be- 
cause the  prophet  wished  to  intimate  that  the 
judgment  on  the  king's  house  will  be  declared 
in  the  desolation  of  the  land  and  the  destruction 
of  the  cities,  especially  the  capital  (ver.  8).  It 
follows  that  ver.  6  stands  to  ver.  5  in  the  relation 
of  more  particular  explanation,  that  for,  ver.  6, 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  explicative! 
For  not  only  the  reason  but  the  manner  of  the 
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desolation  is  more  particularly  defined  in  vers. 
6-9- — Consecrated.  It  Is  commanded  by  God 
and  therefore  a  holy  war.  Comp.  r2ms.  on  vi. 
4.  Therefore  both  the  warriors  and  their  wea- 
pons are  designated  as  holy. — They  shall  fall, 
etc.  The  house  of  David  is  still  regarded  as  a 
wooded  mountain  (comp,  xl.  14).     At  the  same 


time  the  remembrance  of  the  cedar  palaces  (ver. 
2.^;  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1,  R  ;  1  Ki. 
vii.  2)  seems  to  prevail. — Cast  them.  Comp 
12,  U.— Vers.  8,  9.  The  prophet  has  Deut. 
23  sqq.  in  mind.     Comp.  also  1  Kings  ix. 


XXI 

xxix 


b.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Shallum. 
XXII.  10-12. 

10  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him  : 
Weep,  weep  rather  for  him  that  goeth  away ; 

For  never  shall  he  return,  nor  see  his  native  land. 

11  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  Shallum, 

The  son  of  Josiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  instead  of  his  father. 
And  who  is  gone  away  from  this  place : 
He  will  not  return  thither. 

12  For  in  the  place  whither  they  have  carried  him  captive  he  will  die. 
And  will  see  this  land  no  more. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

That  these  words  were  really  spoken  at  the 
historical  epooli  to  which  they  correspond  (there- 
fore neither  earlier  nor  later)  is  felt  if  we  weigh 
the  terrible  violence  of  the  suffering,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  brevity,  is  expressed  in  it.  Jere- 
miah could  spe.ik  thus  only  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  expression,  and — a  corrective,  to  the 
universal  mourning  at  the  loss  of  the  noble  king 
Josiah,  which  was  as  it  were  repeated  in  their 
horror  at  the  captivity  of  his  successor.  Three 
months  after  his  father's  death  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  31- 
34),  Jehoahaz  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Necho  as  a 
prisoner  to  Egypt.  The  sorrow  was  still  lively 
at  the  death  of  his  father.  Now  came  this  new 
misfortune.  Many  might  hope  for  Jehoahaz:  he 
is  still  young,  he  will  survive  and  return.  Jere- 
miah cuts  off  these  hopes.  There  is  more  cause, 
he  says,  to  mourn  for  Jehoahaz  than  for  Josiah. 
The  dead  is  more  fortunate  than  the  living.  He 
intimates  that  he  will  perish  miserably  in  capti- 
vity. This  utterance  is  one  of  ther  oldest  in  the 
book. 

Vers.  10-12.  Weep  ye  not .  .  this  land  no 
more.  The  absence  of  the  article  with  nO/  may 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  which  Jere- 
miah allows  himself  in  the  use  of  the  article. 
Comp.  rems.  on  iii.  2;  vi.  16;  xiv.  18;  xvii.  19 
(Chethibh).  It  is  however  also  possible  that  HD, 
dead,  may  not  express  so  definite  a  thought  as 
^7n,  going  away,  because  the  dead  are  mourned 
in  general,  but  those  who  go  away  only  when 
their  departure  is  such  as  it  was  in  this  concrete 
case,  which  ia  indicated  by  the  definite  article. 
On  the  subject-matter  comp.  viii.  3. — Concern- 
ing Shallum.      7N  after  Verbis  dicendi  or  andi- 


endi^oi,  concerning:  Gen.  xx.  2;  1  Sam.  iv.  19; 
2  Ki.  xix.  9,  32,  etc.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  S. 
227. — It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  Shallum  is 
Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  that  Josiah  who  fell  at  Me- 
giddo  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29),  but  it  is  uncertain  why  he 
is  here  named  Shallum.  The  passage  1  Chron. 
iii.  15,  where  four  sons  of  Josiah  are  named 
(Johanan,  Jehoiakim,  Zedekiah  and  Shallum),  is 
not  clear  and  seems  to  have  derived  the  name  of 
Shallum  from  the  present  passage.  Disregard- 
ing this,  f^vo  views  are  before  us.  According  to 
the  former  it  is  assumed  that  the  Shallum  named 
here  had  really  another  name,  as  oases  of  double 
names  were,  as  is  well-known,  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews,  especially  in  this  period.  (Comp. 
Uzziah-Azariah,  Eliakim-Jehoiakim,  Mattaniah- 
Zedekiah.  Comp.  Simonis,  Onomasi,,  p.  20: 
MovEKS,  Chronik,  S.  156  sqq.:  Thenius,  on  2 
Kings  xiv.  21),  But  only  the  possibility  of  Je- 
hoahaz and  Shallum  being  the  same,  not  the 
actual  case,  is  admitted.  According  to  the  other 
view  the  name  Shallum  is  a  nomen  reale  (Heng- 
stenbekq)  i.  e.  a  symbolical  name.  The  ancients 
(Jekome  and  many  of  the  older  Rabbins)  have 
taken  the  word  in  the  sense  of  consummalio,  com- 
pletio,  referring  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom, and  understanding  by  Shallum  either  Zede- 
kiah or  Jehoiakim.  This  explanation  is  however 
contrary  to  the  clear  purport  of  ver.  10. — DOS' 
may  mean  recompense  (so  Gesenius),  recompenser 
(FtiERST,  comp.  □■inTl  pjn),  "and  to  whom  it  is 
recompensed"  (Henqstenbbrg).  But  in  none 
of  these  meanings  will  the  word  exactly  suit  as 
a  prophetic  name.  "Recompenser  "  is  cerlainly 
not  appropriate.  But  "recompense"  and  "to 
whom  it  j's  recompensed  "  are  such  general  ideas, 
that  the  name  might  be  ascribed  as  well  to  any 
other  wicked  king,  who  was  visited  by  the  divine 
judgment.     The   turn  also,  that  the  name  may 
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have  been  given  per  analogiam,  in  remembrance 
of  the  Israelitish  Shallum,  who  reigned  only  a 
month  (2  Ki.  xy.  13)  is  not  satisfactory.  For 
then  it  must  first  have  been  evident  that  every 
king  in  general,  whose  reign  was  numbered  by 
months,  was  called  Shallum.  Why  otherwise 
should  .Jehoahaz  only  be  so  named,  since  Jehoia- 
cliin  also  reigned  only  three  months?  It  is  thus 
seen  that  both  these  modes  of  explanation  have 
difficulties.  I  should  decide  in  preference  for 
the  former,  in  the  sense  that  Jeremiah,  of 
the  two  names  borne  by  the  immediate  suo- 
«e33or  of  Josiah,  retained  the  earlier,  aa  the 
simple  personal  name,  without  regard  to  its 
meaning,  since  the  other,  the  royal  name  (inxiD', 
Jehovah  holds,  sustains)  contradicted  the  histo- 
rical, as  also  Jeremiah  never  calls  the  successor 
of  Jehoiakira  Jehoiachin,  but  only  by  his  origi- 
nal personal  name  of  Jeconiah  or  Coniah.  Comp. 
ver.  24. — King  of  Judab  is  in  apposition  to 
Shallum,   since   it   was   only   this   name   which 


needed  further  definition.— Who  reigned,  etc. 
Jehoahaz,  although  the  younger  son  (comp.  2 
Ki.  xxiii.  31  with  36),  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  people  (ver.  30),  his  elder  brother  Elia- 
kim  being  passed  over,  and  the  rights  of  the 
primogeniture  disregarded,  most  probably  on  ac- 
count of  Eliakim's  character,  which  Jeremiah 
afterwards  portrays  in  such  dark  colors.  Elia- 
kim  does  not  seem  to  have  submitted  with  a  good 
will.  He  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Egyptians.  By  the  favor  of  Pharaoh  Necho  he 
became  king  in  his  brother's  place,  which_  posi- 
tion however  he  had  to  purchase  by  a  tribute, 
which  was  very  oppressive  to  the  people  (2  Ei. 
xxiii.  33-35).  In  Eiblah  Jehoahaz  was  taken 
prisoner,  whether  enticed  thither,  or  in  some 
other  way,  must  remain  undecided.  He  %vas 
then  taken  to  Egypt  and  from  that  time  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
1  sqq. ;  Ezek.  xix.  3,  4. — On  Pharaoh  Necho 
comp.  the  Encyclopsedias. 


c.  Prophecy,  respecting  the  person  of  Jehoiakim. 
XXII.  13-19. 

13  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  injustice,  - '"" 
And  his  upper  chambers  by  unrighteousness  ; 

Who  uses  his  neighbor's  service  for  nothing, 
And  payeth  him  not  his  wages  I' 

14  Who  saith :  I  -will  build  me  a  wide  house,' 
And  roomy  upper  chambers  !' 

And  breaks  out  himself  windows,* 

Ceils  it  with  cedar  and  paintslt  with  vermillion.^ 

15  Wilt  thou  be  a  king,  because  thou  makest  a  show  with  cedars  ? 
Thy  father,  did  he  not  eat  and  drink. 

And  execute  justice  and  righteousness? 
Then  it  was  well  with  him. 

16  He  procured  justice  for  the  poor  and  the  humble, 
Then  it  was  well  with  him. 

Was  not  this"  the  fruit  of  knowing  me  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

17  For  thine  eyes  and  thy  heart  are  directed  only  to  thy  advantage, 
And  to  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  to  shed  it, 

And  to  oppression  and  violence,'  to  practise  them. 

18  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  Jehoiakim, 
The  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah. 

They  shall  not  mourn  for  him  (saying), 
Alas  I  my  brother  1     Alas !  sister ! 
They  shall  not  mourn  for  him  (saying), 
Alas  I  Lord  I     Alas  !  his  majesty  I 

19  With  the  burial  of  an  ass  shall  he  be  buried  ; 
Dragged  and  cast  out  far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  13.-hlb=r\h};S,  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13 ;  Ps.  cix.  20 ;  Isa.  xl.  10 ;  xlix.  4).    Comp.  Job  vii  2 

.  Ver.  14.-nna  rr^.'  Comp.  n^-in   'Cf^N  (Numb.  xiii.  2),  or  m_p  (!«..  =(lv.  14)  [literally  :  a  houee  of  e^tensioBsl. 

»  Ver.  14.— D'nnO.     This  verbal  form  bcro  only.    The  Kal  of  this  verb  denrmit,    i  su.„  ,«i  oo     t  •. 
ttie  9euse  of  "to  be  airy,  light."    Airy  chambers-lofty,  roomy.  amomm.,  1  Sam.  xvl.  23  (  Job  xxxii.  20,  U 


CHAP.  XXII.  13-19. 
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»  Ver.  14.— The  form  "'ivJU  (Kamots  on  account  of  the  pause)  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  either  as  plural  (Oesek.), 

or  as  dual  termination  (Ew.,  g  177,  a  ;  Ges.,  ed.  Roedioek,  J  88, 1,  Anm.  1,  coll.  §  87,  1,  c),  or  as  an  a(yective  form  (oomp. 

'7'3,  Isa.  xxxii.  5,  7,  Botticheb).    As  a  suffix  form  it  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  meaning.    OESHiOSEN,  J  111,  o.  Anm.,  is 

of  opinion  that  D'ji tP  is  to  be  restored.    But  it  is  more  natural,  with  J.  D.  Miohieus,  Hitzio,  Giis,  Meieu,  to  connect 

the  following  1  with  the  word  and  to  read  VJlbn.— Instead  of  nao  we  must  then  read  tlilD,  corresponding  to  the  following 

niiyn.    Comp.  NaeoelSB.  Gr.,  1 93,  e.    The  manner  of  writing  jlQQ  might  arise  the  more  easily,  as  in  the  six  passages  where 

the  word  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  five  have  the  passive  part,  in  Kal.  (Deut.  xxxiii,  21 ;  1  Ki.  vii.  3,  7 ;  Hao-g.  i.  4  and  the 
text),  and  of  these  again  there  are  two  which  contain  the  words  n!<3    1301  (1  Ki.  vii.3,7).     As  Jeremiah  evidently  alludes 

to  the  erections  of  Solomon,  it  was  natural  to  seek  also  this  literal  agreement.    The  radical  signification  of  13  D  [comp. 

|3V  and  tSt?,  Deut.  xxxiii.  19  ;  ny30,  Jon.  i.  5,  a  ship  with  a  decli  in  distinction  from  an  open  boat ;  rOD,  ceiling,  1  Ki. 

vi.  15,  in  distinction  from  ^D^p,  jHoor;  D''J13p  D^'^S,  ceiled  houses,  as  opposed  to  21T\  n''3,  Hagg.  i.  4]  is  certainly  to 

cover ;  yet  whether  merely  the  rooiing  is  meant,  or  also  the  clothing  of  the  walls  with  cedar-wood  (which  is  also  a  cover- 
ing) appears  to  me  doubtful. 

5  Ver.  14.— lE^E'  is  found  also  in  Bzek.  xxiii.  14.    According  to  the  Vulgate,  sinopis,  i.  e.  ruhrica  Sinopenais  ;  LXX., 

^t'ATos^red,  Vermillion ;  Kimchi,  cinnahans,  minium. 

0  Ver.  16. — On  the  neuter  rendering  of  5<^n,  which  besides  appears  here  to  be  attracted  by  ny"!,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr., 
?  60,  6,  b. 

7  Ver.  17. — nV-n^D,  from  Vl'^=^^*^,  crushing  [comp.  Olsh.,  S  386],  occurs  in  this  sense  here  only.    It  is  not  to  be 

confounded  with  H^^^O,  oursus,  viii.  6 ;  xxiii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  cries,  Woe  to  Jehoiakim,  the  king 
of  Judah,  who  unlike  his  father  Josiah,  ruled 
despotically  and  oppressed  the  people,  especially 
in  behalf  of  his  fine  architecture  (vers.  13, 14).  Is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  founded  on  cedar-beams? 
asks  Jeremiah.  Josiah  knew  a  better  founda- 
tion. He  ate  and  drank  indeed,  but  he  practised 
justice  and  righteousness.  Then  it  was  well, 
and  it  was  evident  that  to  know  the  Lord  was 
true  prosperity  (vers.  15,  16).  Jehoiakim,  a 
genuine  despot,  bad  only  his  own  advantage  in 
view,  and  to  this  end  practised  violence  and  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  (ver.  17).  Therefore 
he  will  perish  miserably,  unwept,  dragged  and 
oast  out  like  an  ass,  his  corpse  will  lie  far  from 
Jerusalem  (vers.  18,  19). — This  declaration  must 
have  been  addressed  to  Jehoiakim  as  the  reign- 
ing king,  for  he  is  not  only  called  king  (ver.  18), 
but  Josiah's  reign  is  referred  to  as  past  and  the 
end  of  Jehoiakim's  as  future.  Thus  this  pro- 
phecy pertains  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
since  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
.Jehoiakim  appears  to  be  in  full  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  liis  despotism,  to  the  beginning  of  it, 
i.e.,  before  the  crisis  of  the  fourth  year  (chap. 

XXV.). 

Vers.  13  and  14.  'Woe  unto  him  .  .  .  with 
Vermillion.  Comp.  Hab.  ii.  12;  Mic.  iii.  10. — 
Who  useth,  etc.  Comp.  xxv.  14 ;  xxvii.  7 ;  xxx. 
8,  etc. — -And  breaks  out,  etc.  ^Tp  is  to  tear  to 
pieces,  to  cut  up  of  garments  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34) 
of  bodies  (by  wild  beasts,  Hos.  xiii.  8)  of  a  book 
(•Ter.  xxxvi.  23).  In  Jer.  iv.  30  it  is  used  of  the 
paint  which  makes  the  eyes  look  as  if  they  were 
torn  open,  i.  c,  larger.  In  the  sense  of  tearing 
open,  it  seems  to  be  used  here,  only  that  the  tear- 
ing seems  to  be  effected  not  by  painting,  but  by 
breaking  through. 

Vers.  15,  16.  Wilt  thou  be  a  king  .  .  . 
saith  Jehovah.  The  prophet  tells  the  king 
that  not  splendid  buildings  are  the  foundation  of 
a  kingdom,  but  righteousness,  and  proves  this  to 
him  by  the  example  of  his  father  Josiah.  Comp. 
Prov.  xiv.  34;  xvi.  12;  xx.  28;  xxv.  5;  xxix. 
14.— Makest  a  show,  etc.   (11X3  mnna.    On 


the  verbal  form.  Comp.  Olsh.,  |  2-55,  a).  The 
words  have  been  strangely  declared  by  many  to 
be  meaningless.  But  the  meaning  which  the 
word  has  in  xii.  5  (where  alone  it  occurs),  is 
equally  appropriate  here.  There  it  is  undoubtedly 
lemulari,  to  vie,  (to  heat  one's  self,  to  be  zealous, 
from  mn  to  glow.  Comp.  Neh.  iii.  20),  and  is 
connected  with  Pi^=  with,  for  the  designation  of 
the  relation  to  a  rival.  Here  it  is  not  said,  with 
whom  Jehoiakim  vies.  That  is  a  matter  of 
course :  He  vies  with  all  those  who  have  also 
built  cedar  palaces,  whether  they  were  prior, 
contemporaneous,  or  subsequent  to  him.  It  is 
however  said,  wljereby  he  seeks  to  surpass  them, 
in  nx3.  nx,  cedar,  being  taken  generally,  as  in 
ver.  14. — Did  he  not  eat,  etc.  Josiah  enjoyed 
life  also,  he  was  no  ascetic.  But  he  did  not  sacri- 
fice his  duty  and  conscience  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  but  practised  the  highest  duty  of  a  ruler, 
righteousness,  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God. 
Thus  he  laid  a  secure  foundation,  and  his  rule 
was  a  prosperous  one. — ^Was  not  this  the  fruit 
refers  not  to  procured  justice,  but  to  it  was 
Twell  with  him.  For  that  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  (the  True)  includes  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness, Jehoiakim  did  not  probably  deny.  But 
he  did  deny,  if  not  in  thesi,  yet  inpraxi,  that  the  true 
living  knowledge  of  Jehovah  ensures  the  desired 
satisfaction  to  a  prince.  Accordingly  NTl,  this, 
is  predicate,  '■1  n^J^^H,  knowing,  subject. 

Vers.  17-19.  For  thine  eyes  .  .  .  gates  of 
Jerusalem. — For  refers  to  a  thought  to  be-sup- 
plied:  Not  so  thou,  for,  (!«c.— Blood  of  the  in- 
nocent. Comp.  Deut.  xix.  13;  2  Kings  xxiv.  4. 
— Alas  !  my  brother,  etc.  The  prophet  quotes 
the  verba  ipsissima  of  the  usual  wail  for  the  dead. 
Hence  the  apparently  unsuitable  Alas!  Sis- 
ter !  He  distinguishes  the  wail  of  the  relatives 
(oomp.  1  Kings  xiii.  30),  and  that  of  the  sub- 
jects (comp.  xxxiv.  5)  IIH  of  the  highest  royal 
majesty,  comp.  Ps.  cxlviii.  13;  1  Chron.  xxix.  25. 

Ver.  19.  Dragged.  Comp.  xv.  3.— Far  from, 
etc.  nsbno  as  a  collective  idea,  is  the  accusative 
governed  by  ^'?2'n.  The  place  of  easting  away 
is,  according  to  a  well-known  idiom,  designated 
as  one  presenting  itself  from  far  beyond  the  gates 
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of  Jerusalem.     Comp.   Exeg.  rems.  -on  xx.   17; 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  ^  112,  6  d. — As  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  it  should  first  be  remarked,  that 
the  latter  is  repeated  in   other  words   in  xxxvi. 
30.     The  historical  accounts  touching  the  end  of 
Jehoiakim  are  very  scanty.     In  2  Kings  xxiv.  6 
we  read    only,    "  So  Jehoiakim    slept  with   his 
fathers."       This   expression    indicates   nothing 
concerning   the  burial,  which  is  the  more   sur- 
prising, as  the  book  of  Kings  elsewhere  always 
designates  the  place  particularly.     We  are   not 
justified  in  casting  doubt  on  the  statement  in  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  bound  Je- 
hoiakim with  two  chains  to  take  him  to  Babylon, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Chronicler  transferred 
what  from  ver.  6  onwards  relates  to  Jehoiaohin 
to  his  predecessor  (G-KAr).     For  this  statement 
does  not   contradict  that  of  the  book  of  Kings. 
According  to  this  also  (xxiv.  1),  Nebuchadnezzar 
went  up  against  Jehoiakim.     The  book  of  Kings 
does  not  expressly  say  that  at  this  time  he  carried 


away  the  vessels  from  the  t^^^P^^' ^"V!w.  Tt 
as  related  in  Chronicles,  is  m  itself  pr?l\aWe.  It 
is  here  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  sim- 
ply ■'  the  vessels  of  the  house,"  "t'^-'T'^^^^^'^^IT 
nection  with  Jehoiachin,  he  carried  off  'the 
goodly  vessels,"  etc.  If  then  the  account  in 
Chronicles  is  not  inauthentic,  it  affords  sufficient 
data  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  m  tlie 
text.  Since  Chronicles  does  not  state  that  Je- 
hoiakim was  brought  to  Babylon,  but  only  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  bound  him  to  take  him  i  hither, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  died  on  the  way,  and 
endured  the  sad  fate  prophesied  in  the  text.  We 
need  not  then  assume  either  that  Jehoiakim  was 
taken  from  his  grave,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  under  Jehoiachin,  dragged  through  the  gate 
and  east  out,  or  that  having  died  on  the  way,  his 
body  was  delivered  up  by  the  Chaldeans  for 
sepulture  (VAiHiNGBRin  Herzoq,  R.-Enc.  VI.,  S. 
790). 


d.   The  consequences  to  the  people. 
XXII.  20-23. 

20  Go  up  to  Lebanon  and  cry,' 

And  in  Bashan  lift  up  thy  voice  and  cry  from  Abarim, 
That  all  thy  lovers  are  broken  in  pieces. 

21  I  spoke  to  thee  in  thy  prosperity, — 
Thou  saidst,  I  will  not  hear. 

This  was  thy  manner  from  thy  youth, 
That  thou  heardest  not  my  voice. 

22  The  wind  shall  depasture  all  thy  pastors, 
And  thy  lovers  shall  go  into  captivity ; 
Then  shalt  thou  be  put  to  shame,^ 

And  confounded  for  all  thy  wickedness. 

23  Thou  that  sittest  on  Lebanon, 
That  nestlest  in  cedars,' 

How  dost  thou  groan'  when  pains  come  upon  thee, 
Pangs^  as  of  a  parturient  I 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  20.— On  the  form  'pJ?S1,  comp.  Olsh.,  J  65  6,  and  §  234,  e. 

2  Ver.  22.— ■'tyDiT  IX  '3-  O  is  pleonastic.  Comp.  ii.  36  ;  SAEaELSB.  Gr.,  J  109,  1  a. 

3  Ver.  23.-0n  the  forms  ^T\yq\^  and  'PJjpn,  comp.  rems.  on  x.  lY.  Yet  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  pa»- 
eage  the  Keri  reads  n3E?r,  while  in  this  place  ve  must  read  njjj^n,  ri3E;'.  The  latter  forms  are  not  impossible  (comp. 
r\-jl\  Gen.  xvi.  11 ;  Jud.  xiii.  6,  7,  certainly  in  a  standing  formula),  but  are  called  forth  here  only  by  the  proximately  stand- 
JMg  njn:,  which,  however,  should  not  bo  confounded,  as  2  P.  Sing.  Jem.  Perf.,  with  those  participial  forms. 

i  Ver.  23.-^n:n:.     On  the   termination,  comp.  roms.  on  ii.  20 ;  iii,  6.     The  form,  as  it  stands,  is  Niph.  of  pn  Ccomp. 

Olbh.  S.  593),    But  since  a  Niphal  of  [JH  to  he  Jcind,  gracious,  nowhere  else  occurs,  most  modern  commentators  suppose  that 

it  is  written  for  nnJJ,  and  this  for  rin:XJ  (from  n:_N  to  sigh,  to  groan).    Yet  FuEKST  is  of  opinion  that  aroot  np  may  be 

assumed,  parallel  to  the  Arabic /lanrm,  to  groan,  to  sigh,  from  which  mr\,  Job  xix.  17  and  our  r\lXM  are  derived.    The 

latter  plan  would  certainly  be  more  simple  than  the  assumption  of  a  double  change  of  consonants'  '  The  decision  is  still  to 
be  expected,  ,  *  " 

s  Ver.  23.-0  ^Tl.     Comp.  yi,  24; 


CHAP.  XXII.  20-2S. 


EXBGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

The  people  are  next  addressed, — after  the  king. 
They  have  harmonized  too  well  with  their  pas- 
tors in  worldly  lust  and  pride,  they  must  then 
share  their  fate.  It  is  evidently  this  thought  of 
the  agreement  of  the  people  with  such  princes  as 
Jehoiakim,  which  is  prominent.  Dwelling  on 
Lebanon  and  making  nests  among  cedars  (ver. 
23)  pleased  them,  however  displeasing  the  ser- 
vice might  be  to  those  who  were  compelled  to 
render  it  (vers.  13-1.5).  The  passage  is  thus 
connected  ivith  the  preceding,  (corap.  vers.  :J0 
and  23,  with  vers.  6,  7  and  vers.  13-15).  The 
train  of  thought  is  as  follows: — The  people  of 
Israel  are  required  to  announce  from  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains,  bordering  on  their 
country,  the  fall  of  their  lovers  (ver.  20).  For 
he  who  will  not  hear  must  feel.  Thus  it  must  be 
with  Israel,  who  from  his  youth  has  never  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  (ver.  21).  When  then 
the  pastors  of  Israel  are  blown  away  by  the  storm 
and  their  lovers  are  gone  into  captivity,  Israel 
will  expiate  his  wickedness  in  deep  shame  (ver. 
22),  and  groan  for  his  pride  in  profound  an- 
guish, like  a  woman  in  travail  (ver.  23). 

Vers.  20,  21.  Go  up  .  .  .  my  voice.  Leba- 
non, Bashan  and  Abarim,  are  named  as  the 
highest  summits  of  the  mountains  bordering  on 
Palestine. — Go  up  on  Lebanon  forms  an  ironi- 
cal antithesis  to  that  sittest  on  Lebanon. 
The  people  now  proudly  dwelling  in  cedars  on 
Lebanon  shall  in  the  future  mount  on  Lebanon 
(in  the  proper  sense)  to  lament — -an  ascent  which 
is  really  a  descent.  Bashan  stands  for  the  moun- 
tain of  Bashan  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15),  i.  e.,  Hermon. 
On  Abarim  with  Mt.  Nebo,  comp.  Numb.  xxi.  11 ; 
xxvii.  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  49;  Raumek,  Faldst.,  S. 
72.  Israel  is  to  raise  his  cry  of  lamentation  from 
the  bordering  mountains  that  his  shame  and 
the  conqueror's  glory  might  be  widely  manifest 
as  a  terror  to  others. — All  thy  lovers  must, 
according  to  the  connection,  mean  the  kings. 
For  1,  it  is  inconceivable  that  thy  pastors  in 
ver.  22,  are  not  the  same  as  thy  lovers,  ibid. 
The  former,  however,  are  unquestionably  the 
kings  (xxiii.  1-8).  2.  The  very  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  kings,  aff'ected  the  people  them- 
selves immediately.  Hence  the  humiliating  la- 
ment to  which  they  are  summoned  in  vers.  20-23. 
3.  The  punishment  of  the  pastors  and  lovers  is 
the  same  which  was  announced  to  Jehoiakim  in 


vers.  18,  19.  To  the  objection  that  a  similar  usa 
of  the  word  "lovers,"  cannot  be  produced,  it  may 
be  replied  that  it  is  an  unjustifiable  demand,  to 
require  a  proof  of  every  special  application  of  a 
meaning  admitted  in  itself.  3nX0  means  the 
lover ;  this  is  sufficient.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  in  and  of  itself,  might  be  said  of  kings,  in 
reference  to  their  people.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  mode  of  expression  can  be  shown  to 
be  appropriate  in  particul.ar  cases.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  case  here.  For  here  the  prophet  (comp. 
ver.  2)  announces  the  judgment  to  the  people, 
because  they  sympathize  with  the  sin  of  the  king, 
both  suffering  and  promoting  it.  When  there  is 
such  concert  in  wickedness  between  prince  and 
people,  the  prince  may  be  named  the  paramour, 
unchaste  lover  (and  this  is  the  specific  meaning 
of  Jn«n.  Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  33,  3G,  37;  xxiii.  5, 
9,  22 ;  Hos.  ii.  7,  9,  12,  14,  15),  of  his  people. 
Comp.  besides  Lam.  i.  19. — Prosperity.     The 

plural  TiWlW  is  found  here  only.  Since  the 
singular=/eKf!(o;«,  rerum  status  securus  alqiie  secun- 
dus  (comp.  Ps.  cxxii.  7  ;  Prov.  i.  32;  xvii.  1,  etc.), 
the  plural  is^res  secundm,  prosperous,  quiet,  se- 
cure relations.  So  long  as  these  lasted,  Israel 
would  know  nothing  of  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
his  GoJ.  Comp.  ii.  25-28. — This  was  thy  man- 
ner, etc.  Comp.  ii.  2,  23,  33,  36  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  3. 
Vers.  22,  23.  The  wind  ...  of  a  parturi- 
ent.    The  pastors  are  the  leaders  of  the  people, 

especially  the  princes.  In  this  sense  is  D'i'T 
also  found  in  x.  21;  xxiii.  1-8;  1.  6.  As  the 
pastor  is  behind  his  flock  to  drive  it,  so  the  storm 
is  behind  the  pastors  to  sweep  them  away.  Comp. 
iv.  11,  12;  xiii.  24;  Hos.  iv.  19.— Thy  wick- 
edness. Comp.  ii.  19,  iii.  2;  iv.  18;  xi.  15. — 
According  to  the  sense,  ver.  23  is  a  further  de- 
velopment of  thou  Shalt  be  put  to  shame, 
ver.  22.  For  the  shame  of  the  people  will  ap- 
pear the  more  distinctly,  the  more  proudly  and 
•securely  they  now  live  as  on  Lebanon.  This  is 
evidently  intended  in  a  double  sense  ;  (a)  as  an 
emblem  of  proud,  unapproachable  exaltation 
(comp.  remarks  on  ver.  6)  ;  (b)  as  an  allusion  to 
the  cedar-houses,  into  which  they  had  brought 
the  "glory  of  Lebanon"  (Isa.  Ix.  13),  so  that 
Jerusalem,  in  a  certain  respect,  is  like  Lebanon. 
For  as  on  this  mountain  the  birds  make  their 
nests  in  the  cedars,  so  the  princes  of  Judah  built 
their  nests  of  the  cedars  .of  Lebanon. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


e.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoiachin. 

u.  Before  the  Deportation. 

XXII.  24-27. 

24      As  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  though  Coniah,' 

Thesonof  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 

Were  the  signet  ring  upon  my  right  hand, 

Yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence.^ 
2-5  And  I  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life. 

And  into  the  hand  of  those  before  whom  thou  fearest, 

Even  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 

And  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 

26  And  I  cast  thee  forth,  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee, 
Into  another  country,'  where  ye  were  not  born  ; 
And  there  ye  shall  die. 

27  But  to  the  land  whither  their  soul  desires  to  return,* 
Thither  shall  they  not  return. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  ver.  24.— The  abbreviation  ^H' J3  is  found  in  Jeremiah  here  and  in  xxxvii.  1  only.  Hengstenbero  is  of  opinion  that 
by  striking  out  the  '  the  word  takes  a  future  meaning.  But  this  is  contained  not  merely  in  the  ^  but  in  the  vowel  also : 
Perf.  t3.  Imperf.  H3'  (Job  xxxi.  15)  from  which,  in  a  double  closed  syllable  and  with  the  accent  moved  on,  is  formed  "fD'- 
The  meaning  of  the  perfect  (Jehovah  stands  fast)  also  would  be  no  less  comforting  than  that  of  the  future  :  Jehovah  will 
°  ""2  V?r.  M.— On  the  form  -JJOnX,  comp.  Olsb.,  J  68  d.  coll.  97,  a;  Ew.  J  250,  6.  [Gesen.  <?)-.,  g  105,  6.— S.  R.  A.] 

3  Ver.  26.— If  the  twice  repeated  VIXH"'?^  (vers.  27  and  28)  has  not  occasioned  the  article  before  V1N,  the  case  is 

analogous  to  the  n'13J  '.SXH,  which  see.    Comp.  also  xvi.  13. 
T     ■  :  T  1  vv  - 
♦  Ver.  27.-^1  D'NE'JD.     Comp.  xliv.  14;  Deut.  xxiv.  15. 


EXEOETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Jehovah  swears  by  His  life,  that  though  Jehoia- 
chin, the  king  of  Judah,  were  the  signet-ring  on 
His  right  hand,  yet  He  would  tear  it  off  (ver.  ^4), 
give  him  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver. 
2.3),  and  hurl  him  forth,  together  with  his  mother, 
into  a  foreign  land.  There  they  shall  die  (ver. 
26)  and  never  return  to  the  home  for  which  they 
have  so  longing  a  desire  (ver.  27).  It  is  evident 
that  this  utterance  is  addressed  to  Jehoiachin 
during  his  reign.  He  is  addressed  as  king ; 
Nebuchadnezzar  stands  menacingly  in  the  vici- 
nity ;   the  captivity  is  still  future. 

Ver.  24.  As  I  live  .  .  .  thence.  King  Je- 
hoiachin, Jehoiakim's  son  and  successor,  who 
however  reigned  only  three  months  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
8;  three  months  and  tendays,  2Chron.  xxxvi.9), 
appears  under  the  name  of  Jeconiah  also  in 
xxiv.  1;  xxvii.  20;  xxviii.  4;  xxix.  2;  1  Chron. 
lii.  16,  17  :  comp.  Esth.  iii.  6.  I  believe  that  the 
abbreviation  heredenotesadisparaging  treatment 
of  the  royal  name.  Somewhat  of  the  feeling 
expressed  in  ver.  28  maybe  traced  in  it:  "la 
not  this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken  vessel?" 
. — Since  moreover  Jeremiah  never  calls  this  king 
Jehoiachin  ([O'ln',  he  is  so  called  only  in  lii.  31), 


it  is  possible  that  Jeconiah  vpas  his  proper,  origi- 
nal name,  and  Jehoiachin  only  supplementary,  as- 
sumed during  his  brief  reign.  Although  Jere- 
miah acknowledges  him  as  king,  he  guards 
against  using  a  name  expressing  a  false  arbi- 
trary hope,  as  he  also  retains  the  original  per- 
sonal name  Shallum,  instead  of  the  inappropri- 
ately chosen  royal  name  of  Jehoahaz  (xxii.  11). 
—Though  Coniah  .  .  .  were,  etc.  If  it  were 
not  for  rrn'  (imperfect)  I  should  be  disposed  to 
render  in  the  sense  of  allhough  he  is.  But  DN 
with  the  imperfect  cannot  possibly  be  taken 
otherwise  than  in  the  sense  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence. I  do  not  think  that  we  can  regard  the 
signet-ring  here  as  a  symbol  of  power,  i.  e.  as  a 
sign  of  investiture  with  royal  authority.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  iii.  10;  viii.  2).  For  in  this 
sense  Jeconiah  was  really  a  signet-ring.  But 
the  signet  is  here  only  a  jewel,  a  costly  valuable 
ornament  (Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6).  The  Lord  would 
therefore  say:  As  I  would  pluck  away  the  dearest 
jewel  from  which  I  had  never  parted  hitherto, 
were  it  become  bad,  useless,  therefore  unworthy 
of  me,  so  must  I  reject  Jeconiah,  as  one  who  is 
despicable,  useless,  unworthy,  even  though  he 
were  the  signet-ring  on  my  right  hand,  which  he 
is  not.  QN  is  here  as  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  8,  ^ ;  Am. 
ix.  2-4;  laa.  x.  22;  Ob.  4. 


CHAP.  XXII.  28-30. 
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Vera.  25-27.  And  I  give  thee  unto  the 
hand  .  .  .  they  not  return.  Comp.  xix.  7  ; 
xxi.  7 ;  xxxiv.  20,  21.— And  thy  mother.    She 


was  Nehushta,  the  daughter  of  Elnathan,  2  Ki 
xxiv.  8.     Comp.  xiii.  18. 


After  the  Deportation. 

XXII.  28-30. 


28 


Is  then  this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken  vessel  ? 
Or  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure? 
"Why  are  they  then  hurled  forth,  he  and  his  seed? 
And  cast  into  the  land  which  they  know  not? 

29  O  land,  land,  land,  hear  Jehovah's  word ! 

30  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Write  ye  this  man  childless, 

As  one  who  has  no  prosperity  in  the  days  of  his  life; 

For  not  one  of  his  seed  shall  succeed 

To  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  rule  again  over  Judah. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

These  words  were  spoken  after  Jeconiah  had 
been  carried  away  captive.  Compare  "I  cast 
thee  forth,"  yer.  26,  with  "hurled  forth"  and 
"cast"  in  Ter.  28.  Hence  Jeconiah  himself  is 
not  addressed,  but  the  prophet  speaks  of  him  to 
others.  He  first  sets  forth  how  in  the  fate  of 
Jeconiah  the  divine  judgment  of  his  unworthi- 
ness  is  manifested.  The  antithesis  is  here  plainly 
felt  to  the  "  siguet-ring  on  my  right  hand,"  ver. 
24,  and  that  in  this  comparison  there  was  a  cut- 
ting irony  (ver.  28).  Thereupon  the  prophet 
addresses  the  land  directly,  solemnly  repe.atin;^ 
VIS  thrice  (ver.  29),  to  announce  concerning  it 
the  fatal  declaration  of  Jehovah,  thaf  no  descen- 
dant of  Jehoiachin  will  any  more  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David. 

Vers.  28-30.  Is  then  .  .  .  over  Judah. 
To  the  question  of  ver.  28  an  affirmative  an- 
swer is  expected.  Comp.  rems.  on  vii.  9 ;  xii.  9, 
coll.  ii.  14.  On  the  abbreviated  name  Coniah,  the 
object  of  which  comes  out  here  with  especial  dis- 
tinctness, comp.  rems.  on  ver.  24. — Childless. 
Jeconiah  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  be- 
came king  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8),  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  wives.  That  he  had  some  off- 
spring is  therefore  not  impossible,  and  is  not 
even  excluded  by  ver.  30.  But  even  if  he  had 
no  children,  there  was  other  "royal  seed" 
(Dan.  i.  3). — Into  the  land.  Comp.  ver.  26 ;  xvi. 
l3.  The  article  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  this  unknown  land  at  the  same  time  hovered 
before  the  prophet  as  one  often  mentioned  and 
definitely  designated. — The  repetition  of  land  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet  has 


somewhat  unusually  important  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  country.  This  is  the  announcement 
that  none  of  the  offspring  of  Jeconiah  should 
possess  the  throne  of  David,  by  which  it  is  at  the 
same  time  indicated  that  an  important  change 
would  take  place  in  the  throne  itself,  ;.  e.  that  it 
would  cease  and  give  place  to  the  throne  of  a 
universal  empire. — V/rite.  The  prophet  has  evi- 
dently in  view  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  the  family  record  (comp.  Saalsohuetz, 
Mos.  Recht.  S.  61 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  coll.  Jer.  xvii. 
13;  Ps.  Ixix.  29;  Isai.  iv.  3).  When  it  is  s.aid 
that  they  are  to  write  him  as  childless,  it  is  said 
only  that  he  is  to  pass  for  such,  not  that  he  was 
really  so.  In  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18,  his  sons  are 
at  least  mentioned.     Whether  they  were  natural 

the 


ring  (observe  the  phrase  "I'DXn'JD 
imprisoned  Jeconiah  [A.  V. :  Jeconiah,  Assir, 
etc. — S.  R.  A.])  or  only  legal  (by  a  Levirate 
marriage),  is  doubtful,  comp.  Ebeard,  Kritik 
der  eo.  Gesch.  S.  201,  sqq. — As  one,  etc.  This 
sentence  is  subordinate  to  t^e  preceding,  as  ex- 
planation and  more  exact  definition:  Jeconiali  is 
called  childless,  because  his  whole  life  through 
he  will  be  an  unprosperous  man.  This  will  be 
manifest,  in  that  he  will  have  seed,  but  no  suc- 
cessor. None  of  his  descendants  will  succeed 
to  his  throne.  Zedekiah  was  Jeconiah's  uncl-e 
and  the  last  king  of  Judah  of  the  family  of  David. 
The  text  accordingly  rather  favors  than  opposes 
the  hypothesis  that  Jeconiah  had  natural  off- 
spring.— Shall  succeed  to  sit  (3iy'  nSS')— 
he  will  not  have  success  or  prosperity,  as  sitting, 
etc.  We  should  say:  he  will  not  have  the  good 
fortune  to  sit,  etc. 
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/.  Conclusion  and  Conaolation,  in  a  glance  at  the  just  and  the  justifier 
xxm.  1-8. 

1  Wo,  pastors,!  who  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,'  saith  Jehovah! 

2  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  pastors,'  that  pas- 

ture my  people  : 
Yg  have  scattered  my  flock,  and  dispersed  and  not  visited  them. 
Behold  I  visit*  upon  you  the  evil  of  your  doings,  saith  Jehovah. 

3  And  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock 

Out  of  all  the  countries  whither  I  have  dispersed  them. 

And  bring  them  back  to  their  field  f  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and  increase. 

4  And  I  awaken  over  them  pastors  who  shall  pasture  them. 
And  they  shall  fear  no  more  nor  be  dismayed  f 
Neither  shall  they  be  missing,'  saith  Jehovah. 

6  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  I  awake  unto  David  a  righteous  scion. 
Who  shall  reign  as  king  and  shall  prosper,* 
And  exercise  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land. 

6  In  his  days  will  Judah  be  saved, 
And  Israel  dwell  securely  ; 

And  this  will  be  the  name  by  which  they  will  call'  him  [Israel], 
Jehovah  our  righteousness. 

7  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  are  coming  that  they  shall  no  more  say. 

As  Jehovah  liveth,  who  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

8  But,  as  Jehovah  liveth,  who  brought  and  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel  out 

of  the  north  country, 
And  out  of  all  lands,  whither  I  had  dispersed  them ; 
And  they  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1. — There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  absence  of  the  article  with  D''J?^)  for  this  is  generally  the  case  with  "•IH- 

It  occurs  with  the  article  in  seven  places  only  :  Isa.  v.  20  ;  x.  1 ;  xxix.  15  ;  xxxi.  1 ;  Am.  v.  18  ;  vi.  1 ;  Hab.  ii.  6.     Of  these 
places,  the  lirst  six  liave  the  plural,  one  the  singular,  but  in  a  collective  signiflcatiou. 

2  Ver.  1. — ri^j;lrD   may  designate  both  the  act  (Hos.  xiii.  6)  the  place  (Isa.  xlix.  9),  and  the  object  (Jer.  x.  21 ;  xxv.  36) 

of  the  pasturing.     Hence  ■•n^J^TD^TKy  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1 ;  Ixxix.  13  ;  c.  3)  may  mean  both  :    the  flock 
whicii  I  pasture  (fia  chief  shepherd),  and  :  tlie  flock  which  feeds  on  my  pasturage.    The  sense  is  essentially  the  same. 

3  Ver.  2.— Here  D''J^^  has  the  article,  because  the  shepherds  already  mentioned  (ver.  1)  are  meant. 

4  Ver.  2. — "(p3  is  here  used  for  the  sake  of  a  paronomasia  in  honam  (comp.  Ps.  viii.  5  ;  Exod.  iii.  16)  and  in  malam  par- 

|-T 
tern  (comp.  v.  9 ;  xxv.  12  ;  xxvii.  8 ;  Hos.  i.  4)  comp.  Zech.  x.  3. 

5  Ver.  3.— tri'lj.     Sing.  Comp.  OLsn.,  §  166,/.    Since  jt  is  sheep  which  aro  spoken  of,  ri'J  hero  as  iu  2  Sam.  vii,  8 ;  Isa. 

Ixv.lO;  Jcr.  xxxiii.  12;  Ezek.  xxv.  5  ^2?a5CMMw,  place  of  pasturage,  field.    The  fern,  suffix  is  remarkable.    Comp.  Gen. 
XXX.  :39  ;  N  vuOEtsB.  Gr.,  g  60,  4. 

0  Ver.  4.— ?nn\    Comp.  xvii.  18. 

^  Ver.  4. — ^p3^  This  word  is  frequently  used  of  missing,  scattei-ed  or  robbed  sheep,  1  Sam.  xxv.  7,  15  21  ■  comp  1 
Sam.  XX.  18.    ,1 

8  Ver.  5. — 7''3iyn''  is  best  taken  here  in  a  double  sense  ;  rem  bene,  i.  e.,  p}'udentcr  etfeliciUr  neret.  Comp  rems  on  x 
21;  Isa.  Iii.  13. 

»  Vtr.  6.— The  reading  Wlp'  which  is  found  in  some  Codd.  is  occasioned  by  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  designation  of 

tlie  subject,  perhaps  also  by  the  rarer  form  of  snfllx.    With  respect  to  the  former  point  the  well-known  idiom  may  be  re- 
ferred to,  according  tu  which  the  subject  is  usually  wanting  with  J^'^p  iu  the  meaning  "  they  call."     Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gi-. 

g  101,  2.  6.    With  respect  to  the  latter  comp.  Hos.  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  8  ;  Eccles.  iv.  12  ;  Olsh.,  g  231,  c. 

in  relation  to  the  previous  speciiications  (xxii. 
10-30),  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compreheuaive 
conclusion.  But  originally  it  formed  a  connected 
whole  only  with  xxii.  1-9;  13-23,  since  xxii.  10- 
12  must  have  been  inserted  afterwards.     Going 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  passage  is  in  general  suitably  connected 
with  the  entirety  of  the  previous  context,  since 
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down  into  the  house  of  the  king,  who  can  have 
been  no  other  than  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  first,  in 
xxii.  1-9,  addressed  an  alternative  to  him,  the 
purport   of  which  was  such  that  servants  and 
people  were   also  obliged  pro  rata  to  apply  it  to 
themselves.     For  in  vers.  13-19  he  turned  to  the 
king  alone  with  an  incisive  speech  of  rebuke  and 
menace,  to  which  was  appended  a  singular  one 
addressed  to  Ae   people   (vers.  20-23).     Finally, 
in  a  grand   survey,  he   contrasts   with   the  deep 
decline,  effectuated  by  the  wicked  pastors  (xxiii. 
1,  2),  the  other  extreme,  the  salvation  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  re-assembled  people,  in  the  distant 
future,  by  the  Messiah.     The  remnant  restored 
to  their  home   shall   again  become  a  numerous 
people   (ver.    3).     This   people    shall   be   fed  in 
blessing  by   sliepherds   appointed  by  the   Lord 
(ver.  4).     In   particular  a     "  rigliteous   scion," 
sprung  from  the   stock  of  David,  shall  rule  as 
king   with    wisdom    and    righteousness,    to    the 
prosperity  of  Judah  and  Israel, — a  king,  whose 
deepest  significance  for  his  people  is  expressed 
in  the   wonderful   name   given   to  the  people — 
Jehovah    our    Righteousness    (vers.    5-6). 
Oaths  will  then  no  longer  be  taken  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah,   who   brought   Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
but  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  brought  back 
Israel  from  the  north  countryto  his  native  land 
(vers.  7,  8),    The  same  antitliesis,  between  deep- 
est impending  ruin  and  highest  glory  to  be  expect- 
ed in  the  distant  future,  was  found  also  in  oh.  iii. 
Vers.  1, 2.  'Wo,  Pastors  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
As  the  sections  xxii.  1-9;   13-23;  xxiii.  1-8  con- 
tain the  discourse  delivered  in  the  house  of  the 
king,  this  section  is  immediately  attached  to  xxii. 
13-23.     Both  sections  begin  with  'in.     After  the 
alternative  in  xxii.   3-9  also    the  prophet  pro- 
nounces a  double  woe:  first  on  the  shepherds,  i.  c. 
on  the  person  of  the  king  then  reigning,  then  on 
all  which  may  be  called  bad  shepherding.    That 
the  kings  are  to  be  understood  by  the  shepherds  fol- 
lows:  1.  from  the  previously  stated  connection 
of  the   discourse  of  which  this  passage  forms  a 
part;  2.  from  the   description  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bad  shepherds  (who  destroy  and   scatter  the 
flock,  etc.,  vers.  1,   2)    which  appears  to  produce 
so  much  effect,  both  extensively  and  intensively, 
that  we  can  recognize   it  only  as  tlie  action  of 
those  who   occupy  the   highest,   most  influential 
positions;    3.    from  the   antithesis   of  the    good 
shepherd,  ver.  4,  and  of  the   righteous  scion  -of 
David,  ver.  5,  in  particular.     For  that  beneficial 
influence  (ver.  4)  can  only  be  that  of  the  chief, 
and  in  ver,  5  the  "righteous  scion"  is  directly 
designated  as  king.     They  first  corrupt  the  peo- 
ple morally,  and  thus  effect  the  external  destruc- 
tion which  culminates  in  their  dispersion,  comp.  2 
Kings  xvii.    21-23;    xxi.    10-12;    xxiii.   26,  27; 
Jer.  XV.  4. 

Vers.  3,  4.  And  I  will  gather saith 

Jehovah.  Comp.  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  8-10;  Mic.  ii. 
12;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12. — The  remnant,  etc.  On 
this  Hengstbnbebg  remarks:  "The  gathering 
being  promised  only  to  the  remnant  (comp.  Is.  x. 
20;  Rom.  ix.  27)  indicates  that  justice  accom- 
panies mercy." — And  they  shall  be  fruitful, 
eU.  Comp,  rems.  on  iii.  16.  In  the  following  verse 
it  should  first  of  all  be  observed  that  the  prophet 
has  in  view  two  older  prophecies:  First  the 
foundation-prophecy  of  the  future  glory  of  the 


Davidic  house  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  where  we  read 
the  words,  "  I  will  set  thy  seed  after  thee." 
The  prophet's  choice  of  this  particular  utter- 
ance here  and  in  ver.  5,  could  not  have  been 
without  the  object  of  a  double  allusion  to  the 
passage  above  quoted,  and  to  the  name  of  Jehoi- 
akim. Since  this  name  (as  well  as  the  name 
j'J^V)  is  chosen  undoubtedly  with  reference  to 
the  passage  mentioned,  it  was  natural  that  the 
prophet,  thinking  in  joyful  hope  of  that  pro- 
phecy, should  at  the  same  time  remember  the 
contradiction,  which  prevailed  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  promised  Jehoiakim.  The  second 
passage,  to  which  Jeremiah  more  plainly  alludes, 
is  his  own  utterance  in  iii.  15.  He  nuist  have 
been  reminded  of  this  the  more  readily  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  same  future  period. 

Ver.  5.  Behold  the  days  ...  in  the  land. 
The  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  previous  one 
is  formed  by  behold  the  days.  This  expres- 
sion does  not  refer  to  the  difference  in  time.  It 
does  not  declare  that  what  is  spoken  of  in  ver.  5  will 
take  place  after  the  events  of  ver.  4,  but  is  anti- 
thetic only  to  the  present. — Pastors,  etc.,  in  ver. 
4  is  a  figurative  expression,  which  is  explained 
in  ver.  5  in  proper  language.  On  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  singulars  nc^,  scion, 

Xjyp,,  ki'ng,  etc.,  to  the  plural  WV.^,  pastors, 
there  are  three  views.  According  to  one  Q',J?T 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  generic  plural,  which  docs 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  one  shepherd  being 
intended.  Thus  Hengstenberg.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  rightly  objected  that  elsewhere  Jere- 
miah presents  the  prospect  of  a  multiplicity  of 
rulers  of  the  seed  of  David  for  the  time  of  the 
great  restoration:  xxxiii.  17,  18 — 

"  There  shall  not  be  wanting  to  David  a  man, 

Sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Judah  .  . 

And  to  the  priests  and  levites  shall  not  be 
wanting  a  man, 

Offering  burnt-offerings,"  etc. 

Ibid.  ver.  22.  "  As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot 
be  numbered 

Nor  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured ; 

So  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my  servant. 

And  the  Levites  that  minister  to  me." 

Ibid.  ver.  26.  "  If  I  have  not  appointed  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  earth; 

Then  also  may  I  reject  the  seed  of  Jacob 

And  David  my  servant. 

That  I  should  not  take  of  his  seed  to  be 
rulers  iV'ltXi) 

To  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob." 

According  to  the  second  view  the  passages  just 
quoted  are  regarded  as  forming  the  measure  of 
this,  and  accordingly  the  singular  HM,  scion, 
is  taken  in  a  collective  sense.  Graf,  who 
adopts  this  view,  appeals  (a)  to  the  idiom,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  always  has  a  collective  mean- 
ing (Gen.  xix.  25;  Ps.  Ixv.  11  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  7; 
Isai.  Ixi.  11);  (J)  to  the  idiom  according  to 
which  in,   David,  and  HI"!  '13^  as  much  de- 

■  T  •  T       ■  : 

signate   the   descendants    of   David,    as  3pJ^^ 

Jacob,  and  "^W.  'I^J!.  '^le  descendants  of  Ja- 
cob: Jer.  XXX.  9;  Hos,  iii.  5;  Ezek.  xxiv.  23, 
24;  xxxvii.  24,  25;  xlv.  8;  xlvi.   16,  ooU.  Jer. 
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ixx.  10;  xlvi.  27,  28;  Isai.  xliv.  1;  xIt.  4;  xlviii. 
20,  etc.— To  this  view  it  maybe  objected  that  this 
entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Jews  expected 
ONE  great  deliverer  and  restorer  of  their  State, 
the  Messiah.  Comp.  the  article  "  Messias,"  by 
Oehler  in  Herzog,  R.-Enc.  We  can  only  treat 
here  of  two  points  :  1.  How  is  this  passage  related 
to  the  expectation  of  a  single  great  son  of  David  ? 
2.  If  it  is  based  on  this  idea,  how  is  it  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  other  that  a  number  of  princes  of 
David's  line  will  rule  over  Israel?  As  to  the 
first  question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  passage 
declares  the  unity  of  the  Messiah,  notwithstand- 
ing that  pastors  preceding  (ver.  4)  intimates  a 
multiplicity.  I  therefore  propose  a  third  view, 
taking  D'JJT  in  a  plural  sense,  but  nOS,  etc., 
notwithstanding  in  the  sense  of  unity.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  as  follows:  1.  If  Jeremiah 
wished  to  set  forth  u.  multiplicity,  vphy  did  he 
not  continue  in  the  plural?  Why  does  he  not 
say  "Who  shall  reign  as  kings?"  riDS  has,  in. 
the  comparatively  few  passages  where  it  occurs, 
a  coUeciive  sense.  But  not  necessarily.  It  is 
germen,  prolos  in  general,  and  may  accordingly 
designate  as  well  a  single  individual  as  a  num- 
ber. If  the  prophet  wished  it  to  be  taken  in  the 
latter  sense,  and  therefore  as  absolutely  identi- 
cal with  D'j;'1,  he  must  have  indicated  this  by 
the  plural.  2.  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  who,  as  is 
acknowledged,  refer  to  this  passage,  evidently 
understood  it  in  the  sense  of  unity.  Ezekiel  says 
e.xpressly  in  xxxiv.  23,  "  And  I  will  set  up  one 
shepherd  over  them."  And  Zechariah  in  iii.  8, 
and  vi.  12,  used  noS  as  a  proper  name,  saying 
(iii.  8):  "For  I  bring  my  servant  Zemach" 
[The  Branch] — and  (vi.  12):  "  Behold  a  man, 
Zemach  his  name,  under  whom  it  shall  sprout." 
As  to  the  second  question,  previously  raised, 
the  subjective  conception  of  the  prophet  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  objective  reality  of  the 
fulfilment.  To  the  prophets  the  pictures  of  the 
future,  which  came  within  the  circle  of  their 
vision,  contained  by  no  means  always  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed and  distinctly  impressedforms  (comp. 
1  Pet.  i.  11).  These  forms  were  as  little  born  en- 
tirely of  the  future,  severed  from  the  present. 
Batlier  were  they  eternal  ideas,  which  had  de- 
rived their  body  from  the  present.  Of  this  kind 
are  most  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.  In  reality 
Christ  is  adififerentking,  priest  and  prophet,  from 
what  the  authors  of  Ps.  ii. ;  ex. ;  Deut.  xviii.  con- 
ceived, and  yet  His  advent  is  the  true  fulfilment 
of  those  prophecies.  Thus  Jeremiah  also  sees 
together  with  the  one  grand  form  of  the  arch- 
shepherd,  many  others,  whom  he  recognizes  as 
His  seed.  If  the  prophet  conceived  among  his 
ofi'spriug  of  a  successor,  in  the  sense  in  which 
successors  of  a  no  longer  reigning  prince  are 
spoken  of,  this  must  have  been  a  point  which  re- 
mained obscure  to  the  subjective  perception  of 
the  prophet, — in  a  similar  manner,  as  it  may 
have  been  dark  to  the  prophet,  how  he  could  live 
so  long,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  He  gave  His 
soul  an  offering  for  sin  (Isai.  liii.  10).  Objec- 
tively considered,  even  Jekome  and  Theodoret 
understood  the  apostles  by  the  many  D'JJ'l — 
an  interpretation  which  is  certainly  exposed  to 
the  objection  of  too  great  limitation.    It  would  be 


more  appropriate,  to  consider,  with  others,  that 
we,  so  far  as  we  are  kv  Xpuyriji,  are  not  only  Abra- 
ham's seed  (Gal.  iii.  29)  but  also  David's.  We 
are  indeed  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9) ;  and 
He  has  made  us  not  only  priests  but  kings 
CTToitjaac  a'vmg  fiaat^dav  Kal  lepslc,  ml  jiaat'/jih- 
ovaiv  km  Ttjc  yijc,  Rev.  v.  10,  coll.  i.  6).  [Hen- 
derson: "By  the  better  shepherds  whom  Je- 
hovah promises  to  place  over  His  restored  people, 
I  understand  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  Hehemiah,  the 
Maccabees,  etc.,  under  whose  superintendcncs 
and  rule  they  were  re-instated  in  their  posses- 
sions, and  enjoyed  protection  against  both  in- 
ternal and  foreign  enemies." — S.  R.  A.]  If  now 
the  inquiry  is  made,  how  the  prophet  came  to 
choose  the  expression  HpS,  it  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  the  Comm.  that  he  had  in  mind 
Isai.  xi.  2;  liii.  2.  As  there  the  sprouting  forth 
of  a  scion,  from  the  apparently  withered  root  of 
the  house  of  David,  is  announced,  so  here  the 
growth  of  a  scion  in  the  midst  of  a  people, 
gathered  again  after  a  long  dispersion,  and  thus 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  national  existence. 
This  conception  appears  also  to  form  the  ba.sis 
of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  which  translates 
noV  here  as  in  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12,  ava-a7\.i].  Comp. 
especially  koI  vjiondTcj-Sev  avTov  avaTe?.ti,  in  the 
passage  last  mentioned. — Justice  or  righteous- 
ness is  the  chief  quality  of  a  good  king  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  doctrine.  Comp.  Ps.  xlv. 
5,  7,  8;  Ixxii.  1-4,  12-14;  Ixxxii.  2-4;  ci.  1-8.— 
Hence  righteous  scion,  of  which  the  confirma- 
tion in  fact  is  declared  in  shall  exercise 
judgment.  Comp.  Ps.  cxlvi.  7;  ciii.  6,  and  the 
remarks  on  vii.  5,  B;  ix.  23. 

Ver.  6.  In  bis  days  ....  our  righteous- 
ness. Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28, 29. — Repetition  of 
our  passage,  xxxiii.  16. — Judah  is  fern,  as  in 
iii.  7;  xiv.  2  ;  xxxiii.  16;  Lam.  i.  3;  Nah.  ii.  1; 
Mai.  ii.  11.  It  is  then  equivalent  to  daughter 
of  Judah,  Lam.  ii.  2, 6.  Comp.  Naegelsb.,  Gr.  Ix. 
4. — They  ■will  call  him.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation prevalent  even  from  antiquity,  this  re- 
fers to  righteous  scion.  But  as  Jeremiah  is 
his  own  best  interpreter,  the  name  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Israel.  For  in  the  p;ir:illel  passage, 
xxxiii.  16,  where  instead  of  "and  Israel  dwell 
securely,"  we  read  "  Jerufalem  shall  dwell  se- 
curely," the  word  he,  in  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse  ("  and  this  is  the  name  by  which  he  shall 
be  called")  can  refer  to  no  other  than  Jerusalem. 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness  is  not  then  the 
name  of  the  scion  of  David,  but  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  symbolical  surname,  which  is  distinguished 
from  other  names,  in  that  it  serves  not  for  real 
use,  but  only  for  objective  characterization,  an 
ideal  inscription,  as  it  were.  Hence  this  name 
is  also  ascribed  to  an  object,  which  already  has  a 
name.  For  the  nation  is  already  called  Israel, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  called  "  Jehovah,  etc." 
The  prophet  does  not  mean  that  the  old  name  is 
to  be  changed  into  a  new  one;  for  the  name  does 
not  recur  (except  in  the  repetition  of  this  pas- 
sage, xxxiii.  16)  and  the  nation  appears  as  before 
under  its  old  name,  which  is  also  a  sacred,  God- 
given  name.  (Gen.  xxxii.  28.)  Jerusalem  else- 
where receives  other  names  which  are  likewise 
not  intended  for  daily  use :  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  the 
name  HOT  niH'  (The  Lord  is  there)  is  attri- 
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buted  to  the  city.  In  Isai.  Ix.  14  we  read  "  they 
shall  call  thee  The  city  of  Jehovah,  the  Ziou  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  In  a  similar  manner 
Nathan  gives  his  pupil  Solomon  the  name  Jedl- 
diah,  which  he  never  bore  in  reality.  With  re- 
spect to  the  name  Emmanuel  (Isai.  vii.  14;  viii. 
8-10)  the  case  appears  to  be  the  same. — Similar 
in  form  are  the  names  Jehovah-nissi  (Exod.  xvii. 
15),  Jehovah-shalom  (Jud.  vi.  24),  Jehovah- 
jireh  (Gen.  xxii.  14).  The  LXX.  makes  a  proper 
namj  of  it,  'laasdsK.  I  suppose  with  Hermann 
( GStl.  Weihn.  Progr.  1752,  comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Obsero.  S.  189)  that  it  referred  the  passage  to 
the  post-exilic  restoration,  and  understood  by 
'laaediii  its  representative,  the  high-priest  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Jozedek,  which  it  always  pronounces 
'luaediK  (Hagg.  i.  1,  12;  Ezr.  iii.  2,  8;  v.  2;  Neh. 
xii.  26).  In  favor  also  of  this  view  is  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  the  passage  con- 
cerning Zerubbabel,  combated  by  Theodoket 
and  EusEBins  (Dem.  Ev.,  vii.  9),  which  seems 
to  be  supported  by  the  LXX.  The  strange 
expression  iv  toIq  npo(priTaic  (  Theodobet  : 
avToc  ev  t.  irp.,  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  final 
syllable  1J,  which  is  wanting  in  'loxreSen :  EnsEB. 
'luceSeKi/i)  is  also  in  its  favor.  It  is  indeed  trans- 
ferred from  ver.  9,  where  it  stands  as  a  title,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Alexandrian  trans- 
lators perceived  in  it  a  reference  to  the  post- 
exilic  prophets,  under  whose  co-operation  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel  labored.  The  Syriao  and  Stm- 
MACHUS,  moreover,  read  IJP.^^,  for  they  translate 
diKaluaov  f/fiaQ. — If  it  is  not  the  name  of  the  Mea- 
siah,  but  of  the  people,  then  of  course  all  the 
deductions  are  futile,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  it  in  support  of  the  deity  of  the  Messiah. 
Only  one  thought  remains,  that  Israel  will  be  a 
nation,  that  will  have  no  other  righteousness 
than  Jehovah's.  Some  would  talie  plS  exclu- 
sively in  the  sense  of  "salvation"  (Gkaf). 
Without  denying  that  it  may  have  this  meaning 
(comp.  items,  on  vii.  6 ;  ix.  23  ;  Isa.  xlvi.  12, 
etc.),  I  do  not  think  that  here  i'Ef;,  r\}}Wr\,  n0^3 
or  any  similar  word  would  have  done  as  well. 
The  prophet  certainly  chose  plX  not  without 
reason,  i,  e.  not  without  regard  to  its  specific 
meauing.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  taking 
it  in  the  entire  fulness  of  its  verbal  significance 
as  expressing  the  thought  that  Jehovah  is  His 
people's  righteousness  and  therefore  their  salva- 


tion. The  expression  is  thus  one  of  those  which 
contain  more  than  the  prophet  himself  imagines, 
and  we  may  therefore  find  in  it  also  an  antithesis 
to  personal  righteousness,  which  Israel  thought 
to  obtain  by  the  works  of  the  law  (Rom.  ix.  31, 
82 ;  xi.  7),  but  did  not  succeed.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther correctly  remarked  {Vide  Hengstenbekg, 
Christology  ad  h.  I.)  that  Zedekiah  changed  his 
former  name  into  this  with  reference  to  this  pas- 
sage. Compelled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  assume 
another  name  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  17,  comp.  Keil  on 
xxiii.  34)  he  chose  this,  which  may  very  well 
signify  "Jehovah  my  Righteousness,"  and  by 
\yhich  he  expressed  the  presumptuous  hope,  that 
Jeremiah's  glorious  promise  would  fiud  in  him 
the  beginning  of  its  fulfilment — in  which  he  ex- 
dressed  rather  an  irony  than  a  glorification  of 
himself. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Therefore  ...  in  their  own 
land.  These  two  verses  are  repeated  with  un- 
essential alterations  from  xvi.  14,  15.  They 
stand  in  both  places  in  a  suitable  connection, 
and  Jeremiah  himself  may  here,  as  frequently, 
have  reproduced  his  own  words  spoken  before. 
The  omission  of  these  verses  here  by  the  LXX., 
and  their  supplementation  at  the  end  of  tha 
chapter,  whereas  ver.  6  closes  with  the  words  : 
'luaeSea  ev  role  vpo<j>^TaiQ,  I  cannot,  with  Hitzio 
and  Gbaf,  regard  as  a  proof  that  the  two  verses 
were  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  original  of  the 
Translator.  The  admitted  capricious  arbitrari- 
ness of  this  translator  deprives  his  testimony  of 
all  demonstrative  force.  The  occasion  of  the 
transposition  may  have  been  the  circumstance 
that  the  verses  have  in  xvi.  14,  15  a  mina- 
tory, here  a  friendly,  meaning,  which  led  him  to 
think  that  they  must  be  introduced  in  the  same 
connection  as  in  ch.  xvi.  This  end  he  attained 
by  placing  them  at  the  close  of  the  minatory 
prophecy  against  the  prophets.  It  should  fur- 
ther be  remarked  that  both  verses,  in  the  posi- 
tive part  of  their  relative  clauses,  agree  in  part 
verbatim  with  ver.  3,  and  in  so  far  might  be  re- 
garded as  superfluous  in  this  place.  But  the 
main  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  main  propo- 
sition, "they  shall  no  more  say.  As  Jehovah 
liveth,  etc.,  but;  As  Jehovah  liveth,"  (tc.,  and  in 
this  sense  they  have  the  significance  of  a  conclud- 
ing doxology.  The  reduction  of  Israel  from  the 
later  exile  will  furnish  a  more  glorious  substra- 
tum to  the  oath  by  the  name  of  Jehovah. 


2.  Against  the  False  Prophets  (xxiii.  9-40. ). 
a.  The  Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind. 


10 


XXIII.  9-15. 

Against  the  Prophets : — 
Broken  is  my  heart  in  my  breast,  all  my  hones  quake/ 
I  am  become  like  a  drunken  man,  and  a  man  whom  wine  has  overcome, 
Because  of  Jehovah  and  because  of  his  holy  words. 
For  the  land  is  full  of  adulterers. 
(For  on  account  of  the  curse"  the  land  mourns, 

14 
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The  pastures  of  the  desert  are  dried  up :) 

Aud  their  course  is  become  evil  and  their  might  not  right. 

11  For  both  prophet  and  priest  are  profane, 

Even  in  my  house  have  I  found  their  wickedness,  saith  Jehovah. 

12  Therefore  their  way  shall  be  to  them  as  slippery  places  in  the  dark; 
They  shall  be  driven^  .It  they  fall  therein  ; 

For  I  shall  bring  calamity  upon  them  in  the  year  of  their  visitation, 
Saith  Jehovah. 
i3  Also  in  the  prophets  of  Samaria  have  I  seen  perversity.* 
They  prophesied"  by  Baal  and  led  my  people  Israel  astray. 

14  But  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  I  saw  what  is  horrible; 
Adultery  and  dealing  in  falsehood, — 

They  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  evil-doers, 

That  they  did  not  turn"  every  one  from  his  wickedness. 

They  are  all  become  to  me  like  Sodom, 

And  their  inhabitants  like  Gomorrah.  < 

15  Therefore  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth  thus  concerning  the  prophets  : 
Behold,  I  feed  them  with  absinthe  [wormwood], 

And  give  them  poison-water  to  drink, 

For  from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  profanation  has  gone  out  over  the  whole  land 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  9. — 13m-  Kal  here  only.  Elsewhere  Piel  only  occurs ;  Gen.  i.  2  ;  Deut.  x'cxii.  11.  The  radical  meaning  seeml 
to  be  jlaccidus,  dtbilis,  moUis  fait.     Comp.  the  Arabic  rac/iapfia=liiOllis,  tenuis  fait,  aud  □ni- 

2  Ver.  10.— The  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arab,  read  Tvl^  instead  of  n7N-    So  also  HiTZia  and  Meier.    Jl/X,  however, 

V  TT  TT 

merely  designates  the  effect  as  indirect,  occasioned  by  the  curse,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68 ;  xxix.  19-28. 

3  Ver.  12. — -im^  from  Hm.  comp.  Olshausen,  g  265  e. 

*  Ver.  13. — n73n,  insulsutfl,  insipidum  [unsavoriness].     Besides  only  in  Job  i.  22  ;  xxiT.  12. 

"  Ver.  13.— IN^jri-    Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  J  23,  Anm.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10. 

^  Ver.  14. — ]2U  Tl/D?.  This  construction  is  found  besides  only  in  xxvii.  18;  Ezek.  xiii.  3.  In  Ezek.  xiii.  22,  where 
these  words  are  quoted,  we  read  3.1ty~^n  73  7)  l>nt  we  are  not  therefore  to  assume  an  error  here.  The  finite  verb  is  admissi- 
ble, beaiuae  a  condition,  which  actually  existed,  is  to  be  designated. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  begins  by  describing  his  feelings 
at  the  reception  of  this  revelation.  His  sensa- 
tions were  those  of  a  man  of  broken  heart,  or 
of  a  drunken  man  (ver.  9).  By  this  introduction 
we  obtain  a  standard,  by  which  to  measure  the 
importance  of  the  following  passage.  First  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  is  described  as  j 
very  bad,  especially  from  the  prevalence  of  adul- 
tery. (Punishment  of  this  the  prevalent  drought) 
(ver.  10).  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  ; 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  people,  prophets  and 
priests  were  themselves  profane  men,  who  even  i 
desecrated  the  sanctuary  with  their  crimes  ?  (ver. 
11).  Therefore  in  the  corresponding  period  pun- 
ishment must  come  upon  them  also  (ver.  12).  Even 
the  prophets  in  Samaria  had  led  the  people  of 
Israel  astray  by  their  scandalous  behaviour  (ver. 
13).  The  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  however,  had 
in  the  point  of  popular  seduction,  accomplished 
something  truly  horrible.  Not  only  had  they 
gone  before  with  their  example  of  wickedness, 
but  had  actually  strengthened  the  evil-doers  in 
their  wickedness  and  restrained  them  from 
conversion,  so  that  the  nation  had  become  to  the 
Lord  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ver.  14).  There- 
fore, as  the  profaners  of  the  land,  they  must  be 
given  poison  to  drink  and  be  fed  with  bitterness 
(ver.  16). 


Ver.  9.  Against  the  prophets  .  .  .  holy 
■words.  To  connect,  as  indicated  by  the  ac- 
cents, broken  with  against  the  prophets,  is 

not  grammatically  impossible  (comp.  ex.  gr.  xxxi. 
20),  but  not  altogether  appropriate  in  meaning. 
For  a  broken  heart  does  not  signify  anger  or  in- 
dignation (which  is  the  only  state  of  mind  Jere- 
miah could  be  supposed  to  be  in  towards  the  false 
prophets),  but  humiliation,  anxiety,  care.  Comp. 
Fs.  xxxiv.  19;  li.  19;  Ix.  21;  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  But 
it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  we  have  here  a 
superscription  before  us,  when  we  observe  that 
evidently  the  whole  section,  xxiii.  9-40,  as  re- 
lating to  the  prophets,  is  opposed  to  the  prece- 
ding as  relating  to  the  kings,  that  the  title  conse- 
quently states  the  main  purport,  not  only  of  the 
next  verses,  but  of  the  whole  following  discourse. 
Such  superscriptions  are  moreover  common  in 
the  book  of  this  prophet  :  xlvi.  2;  xlviii.  I;  xlix. 
1,  7,  23,  28. — By  holy  -words  are  meant  the 
revelation  contained  in  what  follows.  What 
shocked  the  prophet  to  such  an  unusual  degree 
was  doubtless  a  glance  granted  him  into  the 
depths  of  human  depravity  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  divine  wrath.  Comp.  iv.  19;  viii.  18sqq. 
Vers.  10-12.  For  the  land  is  full  .  .  .  visi- 
tation, saith  Jehovah. — For  is  causal.  But 
since  the  reason  of  the  prophet's  great  shook  is 
not  expressed  in  the  next  sentence  only,  but  in 
the  whole  of  what  follows  also,  For  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  entire  following  discourse. — Adul- 
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terers.  That  this  crime  prevailed  most  exten- 
sively is  evident  from  v.  7,  8 ;  ix.  1 ;  xxix.  23. 
Where,  however,  ilJIDX  in  this  respect  is  not 
discovered,  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  in  other  re- 
spects, and  especially  in  relation  to  God.  Comp. 
rems.  on  v.  1. — For  on  account,  etc.  This 
sentence  to  dried  up  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
parenthesis.  From  the  general  calamity  of 
drought  may  be  argued  the  presence  of  a  gene- 
ral guiltiness.  Moreover,  both  the  indication 
of  the  drought,  which  looks  like  a  demonslralio 
ad  oculos  and  the  leading  back  to  the  false  pro- 
phets (ver.  11),  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  xiv. 
2,  13-18. — And  their  course  is  connected  with 
"  full  of  adulterers."  Their  thought  and  en- 
deavor generally  (their  walking  and  running, 
comp.  viii.  6;  Prov.  i.  16;  Isa.  lix.  7;  Rom.  ix. 
16)  is  directed  to  evil,  therefore  itself  evil ;  they 
are  strong  only  for  that  which  is  not  right. 
Comp.  rems.  on  viii.  6. — For  both  prophet, 
etc.  This  sentence  states  the  reason  why  the 
moral  corruption  is  so  general :  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  since  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
people  are  not  only  themselves  profane  and  god- 
less, but  practise  their  ungodliness  even  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  most  influential  centre  of  theo- 
cratic life.  Therefore  the  prophet  says  directly 
in  ver.  15,  From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  is 
gone  forth  profanation  over  the  whole  land. 
Evidently  profanation  is  there  used  with  re- 
ference to  profane  here.  On  the  subject  comp. 
xxxii.  34;  Ezek.  viii.  3  sqq.  The  priests  are 
moreover  mentioned  only  incidentally  ;  in  the 
whole  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse  Jeremiah 
speaks  only  of  the  prophets.  Perhaps  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  two  is  only  a  reminiscence  from 
xiv.  18,  where  alone  the  expression  occurs. — In 
the  dark.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxv.  6  [Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  I.,  p.  106]. — Year  of  visi- 
tation. Comp.  xi.  23.  It  is  apparent  from 
this  expression  that  the  visitation  is  still  in  the 
indefinite  future. 


Vers.  13-15.  Also  in  the  prophets  of  Sa- 
maria .  .  .  over  the  whole  land.  In  these 
verses  it  is  more  particularly  shown  how  the 
corruption  extended  from  the  prophets  over  the 
whole  country.  At  the  same  time  its  merited 
punishment  is  announced  to  them. — The  1  here 
(Also)  and  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  14  (But)  cor- 
respond, but  the  whole  sentences  are  not  parallel, 
for  it  could  not  be  said :  Both  in  the  prophets 
of  Samaria  I  see  perversity,  and  in  the  pro- 
phets of  Jerusalem  what  is  horrible,  the  latter 
clause  containing  a  climax.  The  expression  is 
founded  on  a  mingling  of  two  ways  of  speaking, 
"both  in  the  prophets  of  Samaria  I  see  what  is 
bad,  and  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "in 

the  prophets  of  Samaria  I  see  nSsn,  but  in  the 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  even  mil;;!?."  Both  are 
confounded  in  the  sentence  :  both  in  the  prophets 
of  Samaria  I  see  what  is  bad,  and  in  the  prophets 
of  Jerusalem  what  is  horrible. — "We  cannot  well 
render  these  modes  of  expression  word  for  word. 
Comp.  the  parallel,  equally  unfavorable  for  Ju- 
dah,  in  iii.  6-10. — By  Baal.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ii.  8. — Led  astray.  In  this  leading  astray  by 
means  of  prophecy  in  the  name  of  idols  is  the 
point  of  connection  between  vers.  10  and  11. — 
Horrible.  Comp.  v.  80. — Strengthened,  etc. 
They  thus  not  only  seduced  the  people  into 
wickedness  by  their  example,  but  sustained  them 
therein  by  the  authority  of  their  example  and 
detained  them  from  repentance. — The  subject  of 
are  become  is  the  prophets,  while  their  must 
refer  to  Jerusalem. — The  comparison  with  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  here  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  9,  yet  with 
this  difi"erence,  that  they  are  here  the  emblem  of 
moral  corruption,  there  of  outward  desolation. — 
Poison-water.  Comp.  viii.  14;  ix.  14. — Pro- 
fanation. Comp.  iii.  9.  In  this  last  causal 
sentence  (for  from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  has 
profanation  gone  out),  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  strophe  again  comes  out  clearly. 


</.  Warning  against  deception  by  the  Prophets. 
XXIII.  16-22. 

16  Thu8  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

Listen  not  to  the  words  of  the  prophets  who  prophesy  to  you ; 

They  deceive  you.' 

They  speak  their  own  heart's  vision,  not  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah. 

17  They  say  continually  to  my  despisers : 

Jehovah  hath  spoken,^  "There  shall  be  peace  to  you  ;" 
And  wherever  one  walketh'  in  the  hardness  of  his  heart, 
There  they  pay  :  no  evil  shall  come  upon  you. 

18  For  he  who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  Jehovah, 
Let  him  perceive*  and  hear  his  word, 

Let  him  who  hath  marked  my  word^  proclaim  it.' 

19  Behold,  a  storm-wind  of  Jehovahl 
Fury  is  gone  forth'  and  whirling  storm — 
Upon  the  head  of  the  ungodly  it  will  be  rolled. 
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20  The  anger  of  Jehovah  will  not  turn  back, 

Till  he  execute  and  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  heart. 
At  the  end  of  days  ye  will  become  aware  of  this. 

21  I  sent  not  the  prophets,  yet  they  ran, 

I  spake  not  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied. 

22  But  had  they  stood  in  my  counsel. 

Then  they  would  have  proclaimed  my  words  to  my  people, 
And  have  brought  them  back  from  their  wicked  way, 
And  from  the  wickedness  of  their  deeds. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16.— D'SnntJ,  Hiph.  here  only.  The  Kal  in  ii.  5  ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  15  ;  Pa.  Ixii.  11 ;  Job  xxvii.  12.  He  who  renden 
another  frivolous,  so  that  his  mind  is  directed  to  what  is  frivolous,  baa  led  him  astray,  deceived  him.  Comp.  xiv.  14 ;  Bzek. 
xiii.2  3. 

2  Ver.  17.— Ul   11DN   D'lQN.    On  the  construction  oomp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  J  97, 1,  o,  ^mni.- Instead  of  13^  tlie  LXX. 

and  Syriac,  according  to  the  view  of  some,  read'I^T.    But  they  might  have  talien  "13T  itself  as  a  Bubst.=131,  as  in  IIos. 

-    •  ...  T  T 

i.  2 ;  Jcr,  v.  13.  The  LXX.  also  connect  the  word  with  the  preceding ;  Toty  an-toflou^eVoi?  koyov  KvpCov,  while  the  Syriac 
tranalatea:  dicunt  iis^  qui  me  exasperant ;  ex  oracuta  Domini  pax  exit  vobis.  '"'■'  "IBT  certainly  never  stands  as  an  intro- 
ductory formula  (=1DX   Pli)) :  it  most  prevalently  stands  after  ll^K  or  lE'iO.    But  as  Jeremiah  was  quoting  the  words 

~  T 

of  the  Pseudo-prophets  he  may  have  purposely  avoided  the  current  formula  of  the  true  prophets.  As  the  more  difficult 
reading  then  "^3^  deserves  the  preference. 

3  Ver.  17.— T^n  ^31.    The  construction  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  ^  before  'SK3D,  but  the  participle 

ia  used  absolutely  as  it  is  frequently,  especially  after  73.     Comp.  Naegblsb.  GV.,  §  97,  2  6. 

•*  Ver.  18. — XI^V    Jussive  apodosis.    On  the  Vau  comp.  Naeoelsb.  <?r.,  §  111,  1  &. 

s  Ver.  18. — ■'"131.  The  Masoretes  unnecessarily  alter  into  1"131.  3''iypn  with  the  accus.  in  Job  xlii.  6;  Ps.  xvii.  1; 
Ixi.  a.  I 

•^  Ver.  18. — If  we  take  ^0,  fts  we  have  done,  as  a  relative  pronoun,  and  read  ^O^'l,  the  apodosis  is  wanting  to  the 

ii.-cond  clause.    Erom  this  reading  it  appears  that  the  Masoretes  took  ^0  for  an  interrogative.    By  comparison  with  ix.  11, 

and  with  ver.  22  below,  it  is  thus  seen  that  we  are  to  punctuate  l^Dty^l  (comp.  Jud.  xviii.  25),  he  may  cause  to  hear,  may 

'  It:-- 
proclaim. 

^  Ver.  19. — riDn  is  in  explicative  apposition.    nX]f "*  is  to  be  taken  as  a  perfect :  the  h^irricane  has  already  burst  forth. 

T  •■  TIT 

proclaimed  to  the  people  does  not  agree  with  the 
genuine  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  haye 
not  labored  to  turn  the  people  from  their  wicked 
way. 

Ver.  18.  For  he  Tvho  hath  stood  .  .  .  pro- 
claim it.  There  are  two  modes  of  explanation: 
1.  He  who  has  stood  in  the  counsel  of  God,  he 
sees  and  hears  my  word,  he  who  has  marked  my 
word  let  him  proclaim  it  (Graf).  2.  For  who 
has  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord?  etc.  The 
latter  explanation  would  however  either  have 
the  meaning,  that  no  one  had  stood  in  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord,  which  a  prophet  could  not  say,  or 
we  must  take  1)02  IDJT  in  the  sense  of  privately, 
without  calling,  assisting  in  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord — which  would  be  arbitrary  and  require  he- 
fore  ver.  18  the  supplementation  of  the  double 
thought:  "such  things  have  I  not  said  to  them, 
and  they  cannot  have  heard  them  in  my  counsel 
{quasi  me  invito)."  Hence  'D  can  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  quisquis  only  according  to  the  first  mode 
of  interpretation.  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  I  79, 
6).  The  connection  is  then  as  follows:  Listen 
not  to  the  prophets,  they  deceive  you,  for  they 
proclaim  their  own  thoughts,  not  my  commissions, 
promising  impunity  to  my  despisers.  For  he 
who  has  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  must 
proclaim  the  Lord's  word,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  favorable  to  His  despisers.  The  point  of  the 
thought  is  therefore  contained  in  ver.  17 :  The 
despisers  of  the  service  of  Jehovah  were  well- 
known  people.  If  prophets,  who  pretended  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  promised  such 
impunity,  they  thus  proved  themselves  indisputa- 
bly to  be  deceivers.— To  stand  in  the  counsel  is 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  main  thought  is:  warning  against  false 
prophets  who  deceive  the  people  and  proclaim 
what  comes  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  but 
from  their  own  heart  (ver.  16).  Thus  they  pro- 
claim peace  to  tbe  despisers  of  the  Lord,  and 
impunity  to  those  who  go  about  in  the  hardness 
of  their  heart  (ver.  17).  Thus  too  they  betray 
themselves.  For  he  to  whom  is  granted  the 
honor  of  receiving  information  concerning  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
proclaim  the  Lord's  word  as  he  received  it  (ver. 
18).  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  never  proclaims 
impunity  to  the  despisers.  Rather  concerning 
these  is  to  be  expected  a  tempest  of  anger  from 
the  Lord,  who  will  not  rest  till  He  has  carried  out 
all  His  plans.  In  the  end  of  days  this  will  in- 
deed be  marked  (vers.  19,  20).  Thus  they  arenot 
sent  or  commissioned  by  the  Lord  (ver.  21). 
But  even  had  they,  without  receiving  any  express 
commission,  only  assisted  as  witnesses  to  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  they  would  have  proclaimed 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people,  and  have 
turned  them  from  their  wicked  way  (ver.  22). 
The  warning  against  the  false  prophets  is  thus 
occasioned  by  the  admission  of  the  double  fact, 
that  the  Lord  has  not  sent  them,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  present  at  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 
or  received  information  thereof.  That  the  Lord 
has  not  sent  them  will  be  proved  by  His  doing 
just  the  contrary  of  what  they  predicted.  But 
that  they  have  not  at  all  entered  into  the  counsel 
»f  the  Lord  is  seen   from  this,  that  what  they 
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not  to  sit  in  the  counsel  (Ps.  i.  1).  The  latter 
designates  assistance  with  an  advisory  voice. — 
Such  an  one  is  called  HSJ?  ttf'X  Isa.  xl.  13.  Comp. 
Rom.  xi.  34.  Standing  in  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord,  i.  e.  as  hearers,  is  declared  in  the 
proper  sense  of  prophets :  Isa.  vi.  1-8 ;  1  Ki. 
xxii.  19-23. — Yet  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  assume 
that  Jeremiah  wishes  the  expression  here  to  be 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  in  which  sense  Am.  iii.  7 

mo  ri/J  is  used.  Comp.  Ps.  xxv.  14.  For  we 
cannot  suppose  that  all  the  prophets  received 
all  their  revelations  in  the  form  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  passages  cited,  Micah  and  Isaiah 
received  those  mentioned. — Let  him  perceive 
[see].  How  can  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  seen? 
A  reference  to  ii.  31 ;  Eccles.  i.  16  does  not  seem 
to  rae  satisfactory.  Certainly  the  divine  revela- 
tion might  partly  be  seen  in  vision  (comp.  jijn 

037  ver.  16;  i.  11,  13;  xxiv.  1),  partly  heard 
(1  Sam.  iii.  9,  10);  it  could  be  received  by  the 
organ  of  the  eye  or  the  ear. — The  eifect  of  the 
seeing  and  hearing  is  indicated  by  "mark:"  he 
who  gives  heed  to  my  word,  hears  it  not  only  with 
the  outer  but  the  inner  ear,  he  may,  elc. 

Vers.  19,  20.  Behold,  a  storm-wind  .  .  . 
aware  of  this.  In  antithesis  to  ver.  17  it  is 
here  set  forth,  what  the  true  intention  of  Jeho- 
vah is  with  respect  to  the  people.    Both  verses 


are  repeated  xxx.  23,  24.— A  storm-wind  of  Je- 
hovah, not  physical  but  spiritual;  an  outburst 
of  divine  wrath  is  proclaimed  by  the  prophet. — 
Upon  the  head.  Comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  29. — Will 
not  turn  back.  The  storm  will  produce  not 
merely  a  slight  passing  effect  but  a  thoroughly 
destructive  one.  It  will  not  cease  till  the  will 
of  the  holy  and  iust  God  is  completely  accom. 
plished.  Comp.  Isa.  xlv.  23;  Ps.  cxxxii.  11.— 
At  the  end  of  days,  etc.  Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  1 ; 
Numb.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  30;  xxxi.  29;  Isa.  ii. 
2;  Jer.  xlviii.  47;  xlix.  39.  A  contrast  to  the 
present  is  here  involved  :  you  do  not  now  regard 
it  as  possible ;  at  the  end  of  days,  however,  i.  e. 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  section  of  history  in 
which  we  live,  you  will  indeed  perceive  it,  viz., 
that  it  can  and  must  be  thus.  End  of  days, 
therefore,  expresses  a  relative  idea.  Comp.  ver. 
12. 

Vers.  21,  22.  I  sent  not  .  .  .  their  deeds. 
A  new  and  perfectly  clear  reason  for  the  desola- 
tion in  ver.  16.  How  could  those  be  true  pro- 
phets whom  the  Lord  sent  not,  to  whom  He  spoke 
not  ?  If,  however,  they  should  allege,  that  if  not 
rile  officially  and  dejure  yet  actually  they  had  re- 
ceived information  of  the  divine  counsel,  they 
must  at  least  proclaim  the  word  of  Jehovah  in 
its  severity  as  hostile  to  the  wicked  and  urging 
them  to  repentance.  But  since  this  is  not  the 
case  they  are  irrefutably  demonstrated  to  be  false 
prophets  and  deceivers. 


e.  The  Criminal  Mingling  of  Man's  word  and  God's  Word. 
XXIII.  23-32. 

23  Am  I  a  God  at  hand  ?  saith  Jehovah, 
And  not  a  God  at  a  distance  ?' 

24  If  a  man  conceal  himself  in  a  hiding-place, 
Shall  I  not  see  him  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

Am  I  not  he,  who  filleth  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

25  I  have  heard  what  the  prophets  say, 
Who  prophesy  falsely  in  my  name ; 
"  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed." 

26  How  long  still  is  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  prophets, 
Who  prophesy  falsehood, — 

The  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart  ? 

27  Who  make  the  endeavor^  to  cause  my  people 
To  forget'  my  name  by  their  dreams. 
Which  they  relate  one  to  another, 

As  their  fathers  forgot  my  name  through  Baal. 

28  Let  the  prophet,  to  whom  a  dream  came,  relate  the  dream,. 
Let  him  to  whom  my  word  came,  relate  my  word  truly.* 
What  has  the  straw  to  do  with  the  grain  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

29  Is  not  my  word  just  like  the  fire  ?  saith  Jehovah, 
And  like  the  hammer,  which  breaketh  rocks  in  pieces  ? 

30  Therefore  behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets,  saith  Jehovah, 
Who  steal  my  words  one  from  another  ! 

31  Behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets,  saith  Jehovah, 
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Who  take  their  tongue  and  pronounce  oracles.^ 
32  Behold,  I  am  against  them,  who  prophesy  false  dreams,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  relate  them  and  lead  my  people  astray, 
By  their  falsehood  and  by  their  boasting." 
I  had  not  sent  them  nor  commissioned  them. 
They  can  also  be  of  no  profit  to  this  people,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

■>  Ver.  23:— On  the  conatmction,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  63,  4  e 

2  Ver.  27. — D''DI^nn  in  apposition  to  Q^^S^J  in  ver.  26. 

3  Ver.  27.— n''3K?n'7.  Hiphil,  here  only. 

4  Ver.  28. — hoX,  Accus.  adverb.     Comp.  x.  10 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  70,  k. 

6  Ver.  31. — .lOXJ^V    Of  the  whole  verb,  besides  this  single  form,  we  find  only  DX3- 

6  Ver.  32. — n^lHD  is  ^Jra^  \ey.    The  meaning  (comp.  Jud.  ix.  4 ;  Zeph.  iii.  4 ;  Gen.  xiix.  4)= 


insdlentia,  impudent  boasting 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

As  though  the  exalted  (ver.  23)  and  omniscient 
God,  who  iilla  heaven  and  earth  would  know 
nothing  of  it  (ver.  24),  the  false  prophets  dared 
to  give  forth  their  dreams  as  the  word  of  God 
(ver.  25).  How  long  will  this  unreason,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  deception  and  self-deception, 
last?  (ver.  26).  How  long  will  they  seek  by  their 
dreams  to  bring  Jehovah  into  oblivion  among  the 
people,  as  their  fathers  forgot  Him  for  Baal? 
(ver.  27).  With  this  is  associated  a  second  mis- 
chief, that  they  give  out  the  dream  not  as  fheir 
dream,  but  as  Jehovah's  word  is  to  be  proclaimed 
as  such,  connect  this  with  their  productions, 
though  they  have  no  more  relation  than  the  straw 
has  to  the  grain  (ver.  28),  or  to  the  fire,  or  the 
rook-crushing  hammer  (ver.  29).  Hence  the 
prophet  finally  formulates  a  triple  charge  against 
the  prophets:  1.  They  steal  God's  words  (ver. 
31);  2.  They  ape  the  form  of  genuine  prophecy  ; 
3.  They  lead  the  people  astray  by  their  lying 
dreams. 

Vers.  23,  24.  Am  I  a  God  .  .  .  saith  Jeho- 
vah. The  audacity  of  the  false  prophets,  who 
did  not  fear  to  cover  themselves  with  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  is  founded  on  the  delusion  that  He 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  perceive  their  presump- 
tion. They  regard  the  Lord  as  a  God,  who  is 
only  able  to  behold  that  which  is  near,  i.  e.  can 
overlook  only  a  limited  domain.     In  opposition 

to  this  the  Lord  calls  Himself  pfT^D  Tl/X,  i.  e.  a 
God  who  takes  note  of  that  which  occurs  even 
in  the  remotest  distance,  who  from  His  throne 
in  heaven  overlooks  also  the  earth,  because  as 
filling  heaven  and  earth  He  is  present  in  both. 
Comp.  Am.  ix.  2-4;  Job  xi.  8,  9;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
7-12. 

Ver.  25.  I  have  heard  .  .  .  dreamed.  This 
is  (he  main  charge,  the  sin  which  stands  first  in 
view  of  the  omnipresent  and  omniscient  God. 
Dreams  were  in  themselves  an  acknowledged  and 
Icgitimalo  medium  of  divine  revelation.  Comp. 
Numb.  xii.  6;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  15;  Joel  iii.  1  ; 
Dan.  vii.  1.  But  they  occupy  a  low  stage  among 
the  forms  of  divine  communication.  Comp. 
Knobel,  Froph.  d.  IJebr.,  I.,  S.  174  sqq.  Her- 
BOG,  Real-Enc,  XVL,  S.  297  ff.;  Delitzsch, 
Psychologic,  Kap.  IV.,  §  14. — These  false  prophets 
always  speak  only  of  their  dreams  as  the 
media  of  their  divine  illumination.     Of  course  ! 


For  the  dream  is  most  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
trol of  other  men.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
say,  Last  night  I  dreamed  this  or  that.  Who 
can  refute  it?  The  prophets  thus  make  an  im- 
moderate and  in  itself  suspicious  use  of  dreams. 
They  are  dreamers,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
Deut.  xiii.  1,  3,  5  X''3J,  by  which  there  a  false 
prophet  is  always  meant,  is  regularly  distin- 
guished also  as  bbn  D7n,  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
[  "Although  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  Himself  some- 
times in  dreams  to  His  faithful  people  of  old,  yet 
when  false  prophets  arose,  who  opposed  the  true, 
such  revelations  were  rare.  We  have  no  instance 
of  them  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  or  other 
prophets  who  were  opposed  by  false  prophets." 

WOEDSWORTH. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  26,  27.  Hew  long .  .  .  through  Baal. 
By  hovT'  long  the  Lord  makes  known  that  the 
conduct  of  these  prophets,  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  these  two  verses,  is  in- 
tolerable to  Him.  Great  difficulty  is  caused  by 
t!'''n.  The  ancient  translations  coolly  omit  the  PI 
and  make  it  otherwise  convenient  to  themselves. 
Vulg.  and  Chald. :  usque  quo  istiid  est  in  corde, 
etc.  LXX. :  kuq  wdre  earai  kv  impSia,  etc.  Syr. : 
quousque  erunt  in  ore  falsorum  prajphetarum.  pro- 
phetic falssef — The  interpretations  which  ad- 
here to  the  text  are  three:  1.  The  question  is 
asked  by  a  double  interrogative  ■'HD  and  il, 
which,  however,  amounts  to  this  that  the  latter 
is  quite  superfluous.  Hitzig  appeals  indeed 
to  xlviii.  27  and  Mio.  vi.  10.  But  in  neither 
of  these  places  is  there  a  double  interroga- 
tive. Besides  the  subject  is  wanting,  and  the 
thought:  How  long  have  they  still  the  mate- 
rial for  dreams  ?  is  certainly  strange.  2.  'N^J 
and  ''N''3i  are  rendered   according  to  the  coii- 

strucfion  nmsn  jy'N  rij  hm.  Gen.  ix.  20. 
Comp.  EwALD,  I  298  b,  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  95,  ff, 
Anm.  Thus  Ewald  and  Meier.  But  apart  from 
this  that  both  ignore  the  interrogative  Se,  the 
construction  with  E*;.  is  without  a  precedent, 
forced  and  feeble  in  sense,  for  it  seems  as  though 
the  Lord  expected  an  alteration  in  these  prophets, 
though  He  had  previously  represented  them  as 
incurably  corrupt  (comp.  vers.  11,  14),  and  ac- 
cording to  ver.  27,  expects  nothing  from  them 
but  the  endeavor  to  bring  Him  into  forgetfulness 
among  the  people.    Is  the  thought  suitable  in 
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this  connection  :  "  How  long  do  the  prophets 
purpose  to  be  false  prophets?"  (Meier).  3. 
The  interpretation  is  most  satisfactory  which 
was  first  offered  by  Ludwiq  de  Dieu  and  adopted 
by  Seb.  Scumidt,  Che.  B.  Mioiiaelis,  Kosen- 
MUELi.ER,  UiMBKEiT,  Graf  and  others,  according 
to  which  ^OD  fy  is  to  be  rendered  as  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  (=how  long  still  will  this  last?) 

373  \i!'jPI   to  be  taken  as  ^=  have  in   mind .?  and 
D'^tSnn,  ver.  27,  to  be  regarded  as  a  resumption 
of  the  question  interrupted  by  the  words  follow- 
ing 373 :  have  in  mind  the  prophets,  who  .... 
think  they,  to  make  my  people  forget  ?    Although 
this  interpretation  gives  a  sense  which  is  tolera- 
bly satisfactory,  it  is  Opposed  by  the  grammati- 
cal difficulty,  that  DH  should  stand  after  a'3t^nn 
as  a  recapitulation  of  the  subject,  which  could 
not  be  absent  after  the  interruption  and  the  re- 
moval thereby   effected  of  the  proper  subject. 
If  then  this  interpretation  also  is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
text  is  faulty.     Should  we  not  read  E/sn  instead 
of  tt/'n?     Jeremiah  had  above,  xx.  9,  compared 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  proclaim  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  to  a  fire  burning  in  his  heart.     Could 
not   he  who   loves   to   quote   himself,   and  who 
knows  how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  irony  against 
his  opponents,  in  order  to  set  forth  incisively  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  false  prophets, 
ironically  presuppose  in   the  latter  what,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  possessed  only  by  the  true  pro- 
phets ?     He,  staggering  under  the  burden  of  per- 
secution, had  said  (xx.  9) :  "I  will  not  speak  any 
more  in  His  name,"  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  so. 
Those  who  ought  not  compelled   themselves  to 
prophesy  in    the   name    of  Jehovah.     Did   then 
such  a  fire  burn  also  in   their  hearts?     And  if 
so,  how  long  will   it   continue?     Every  one   is 
summoned  by  these  questions  to  make  the  com- 
parison, but  every  one  will   also  be  obliged   to 
confess  that  the  miserable  little  flame  of  human 
egotism  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  high  and 
noble  flame  of  divine  inspiration,  which  burned 
in  the  prophet's  breast.— The  prophets  of  the 
deceit,  etc.     They  deceive  others,  after  and  be- 
cause  they  have   deceived   themselves.     Comp. 
xiv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  2.— Cause  to  forget.     Oa 
the  subject-matter  comp.  ii.  32  ;  iii.  21 ;  xiii.  2.5; 
xviii.  15;  1.  6.— One  to  another.     Not  every 
one  to  his  colleagues,  but  every  one  to  his  fellow. 
For  they  have  corrupted  the  people  by  their  lies. 
Comp.  ver   32;  xiv.  13  sqq,;  xxiii.  14  sqq. ;  1.  6. 
—Through  Baal.     Comp.  ii.  8.     It  is  apparent 
that  these  false  prophets  did  not  prophesy  in  the 
name  of  an  idol,  but  in   the  name  of  Jehovah, 
but  they  proclaimed  in  His  name  not  His  word 
but  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart. 

Vers.  28, 29.  Let  the  prophet .  .  .  rocks  in 
pieces.  The  Lord  does  not  object  if  the  pro- 
phets relate  their  own  dreams  as  such.  But  they 
are  not  to  mix  them  with  the  true  word  of  God, 
and  on  the  ground  of  this  mingling  utter  them 


as  a  divine  revelation.  As  the  dreams  are  to  be 
related  as  such,  so  also  the  real  revelation  of  God 
is  to  be  handed  dovvn  purely,  i.  e.  without  addi- 
tion or  subtraction.  It  is  clear  that  the  connec- 
tion requires  this  meaning  for  HDX.  Comp, 
ii.  21 ;  Prov.  xi.  18.  A  mixture  of  the  two  ele- 
ments is  just  as  unsuitable  as  a  mingling  of 
empty  straw  with  grain.  The  straw  cannot  be 
used  with  the  grain,  nor  the  grain  with  the  straw. 
This  comparison,  and  the  following  one  of  the 
hammer  and  "  who  steal,"  ver.  30,  shows  that 
Jeremiah  here,  i.  c.  from  ver.  25,  has  in  view 
not  the  presentation  of  the  products  of  human 
subjectivity  as  the  products  of  divine  objectivity, 
but  the  mingling  of  the  two  elements.  He  cen- 
sures the  former  in  vers.  25-27.  As  merchants 
often  sell  wliolly  sham  goods,  or  those  which  are 
partly  sham  and  partly  genuine,  as  genuine,  so 
do  these  prophets.  Both  are  certainly  IpE/ — 
Is  not  my  wrord  like  a  fire  ?  etc.  A  point  in 
the  comparison  with  straw  is  further  developed. 
The  straw  is  not  only  false  ware,  when  found 
(as  chopped  straw)  among  the  bread-corn,  but 
simply  as  straw  it  has  no  strength,  and  is  useless 
for  defence  or  offence.  So  is  also  the  word  of 
the  false  prophets.  In  opposition  to  this,  God's 
word  is  like  the  all-conquering  fire  (comp.  Song 
of  Sol.  viii.  6,  7),  or  like  the  hammer  crushing 
the  hardest  rock  (Heb.  iv.  12;  Eccles.  xii.  11). 
How  despicable  does  the  word  of  the  pseudo- 
prophets  appear  in  these  comparisons  and  what 
a  disgraceful  mesalliance  do  they  cause  by  their 
mingling !  I  do  not  think  that  the  prevalent 
minatory  and  punitive  import  of  the  genuine 
prophecies  was  meant,  for  the  Gospel  is  the  most 
intensive  force  (1  Cor.  i.  18-24;  ii.  4;  Eom.  i, 
16). 

Vers.  30-32.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  These  three  similarly  opening  verses 
recapitulate  the  main  thoughts  of  the  section  in 
reverse  order,  in  such  wise  also,  that  a  point 
latent  in  the  foregoing  context  (ver.  31),  is  now 
plainly  set  forth.  Ver.  30  evidently  corresponds 
to  ver.  28.  They  steal  the  genuine  words  of  God, 
not  directly  every  one  from  his  colleague  (ver. 
27),  but  every  one  from  his  fellow  as  he  pleases, 
thus  in  part  at  first  hand  from  true  prophets,  in 
part  at  second  hand  from  false  prophets,  or  where- 
soever they  can  find  them.  Unmixed  falsehood 
betrays  itself  too  easily  and  is  insipid.  But 
falsehood  mingled  with  truth  is  powerful  error, 
and  the  beauty  of  truth  serves  as  an  ornamental 
covering  to  its  deformity.  The  second  Behold, 
etc.,  ver.  31,  corresponds  to  "who  prophesy 
falsely  in  my  name,"  vers.  25,  26.  For  thereby 
it  is  implicitly  declared  that  they  proclaimed 
their  lies  in  the  same  form  as  the  true  prophets, 
as  oracles  of  Jehovah.  But  how  cheaply  they 
hold  these?  All  they  needed  was  to  set  their 
tongues  to  work.  How  dear  on  the  other  hand 
did  Jeremiah  account  the  honor  of  being  Jeho- 
vah's true  prophet!  ■  Comp.  xx.  7-9.-'rhe  third 
Behold,  etc.,  corresponds  to  vers  25-27,  the 
import  of  which  it  plainly  repeats. 
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d.  The  criminal  use  of  the  word  "burden." 
XXIII.  33-40. 

33  And  when  this  people,  or  the  prophets'  or  priests, 
Ask  thee,  "What  is  the  burden  of  Jehovah  ? 

Thou  shalt  tell  them  what  the  burden  of  Jehovah  is  f 
Namely,  "I  reject  you,"'  saith  Jehovah. 

34  And  the  prophet,  the  priest,  or  the  people 
That  say,  "  Burden  of  Jehovah  ;" 

On  such  a  man  and  his  house  will  I  visit  it. 

35  Thus  shall  ye  say,  every  one  to  his  neighbour  and  every  one  to*  his  brother: 
What  hath  Jehovah  answered?  or  What  hath  Jehovah  spoken? 

36  But  "  burden  of  Jehovah  "  ye  shall  no  more  take  into  your  mouth  ; 
For  the  burden  will  be  to  each  his  own  word; 

Because  ye  have  perverted  the  words  of  the  living  God, 
Jehovah  Zebaoth,  our  God. 

37  Thus  shalt  thou  my  to  the  prophet: 
What  has  Jehovah  answered  thee  ? 
Or,  What  has  Jehovah  spoken  ? 

38  But  if  ye  say,  "  Burden  of  Jehovah," 
On  this  account  saith  Jehovah  thus : 

Because  ye  say  this  word,  "  Burden  of  Jehovah," 
And  I  had  sent  unto  you  a  message  of  this  purport, 
"Ye  shall  not  say,  'Burden  of  Jehovah,'  " — 

39  Therefore,  behold,  I  burden  you^  and  thrust  you. 
And  this  city  which  I  gave  to  you  and  your  fathers, 
Away  from  my  presence  ; 

40  And  lay  upon  you  everlasting  reproach, 

And  everlasting  shame,  that  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  33. — The  article  is  general,  and  X'3J  expresses  the  idea  of  species.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  71,  4,  a. 

2  Ver.  33.— XiJ'0~niD~nN-  Many  modern  commentators  follow  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  which  read  NtS'TSn  DJ^X,  but  in- 
correctly. In  His  answer  the  Lord  pnrposely  uses  the  words  of  the  question  :  Verba  retorguet.  Tlie  arrow  directed  again.st 
him  must,  being  reversed,  strike  those  insolent  questioners.    It  should  indeed  properly  read  XK^O    '^WH   HX.    But  the 

necessity  of  retaining  the  words  of  the  question  justified  this  grammatical  license,  which  moreover  (Comp.  Naeqelsb.  ffr., 
g  79,  (i)  is  not  altogether  without  precedent.    nj<  depends  on  ri")DS<l.    Comp.  xiv.  17,  eic.    The  consti'uction  is  therefore 

T  :  -  T  : 
by  no  means  so  artificial  and  clumsy  as  Ewmd  supposes. 

3  Ver.  33. — ^1  TlEJ'DJl  is  not  co-ordinated  with  JT1DK1,  aa  is  apparent  from  f  DX3-    It  rather  expresses  the  purport 

of  that  which  Jeremiah  is  to  proclaim  as  the  "burden,"  etc.  }  is  therefore^and  indeecl.  It  should  only  be  remarked  that 
1  herein  this  meaning  stands  before  a  whole  sentence,  which,  howeveF,  on,  account  of  its  brevity  is  not  thereby  rendered 
less  easily  intelligible.  .  . 

*  Ter.  35. — On  the  interchange  of  7J?  and  7N,  comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 

5  Ver,  39,— !<i:?J  Ti't^JI-  The  paronomasia  requires  us  to  read  Tl'iJ'J  Ntyj,  as  the  LXX,,  Vulg,,  Syr,,  and  some  Codd. 
and  editions  really  do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  Piel  form  ^n^K'J,  since  forms  like  ^JInS.*?  Ps,  cxix,  102  ;  ^jn^3 
1  Sam.  XXV.  33 ;  HOV  Huth  ii,  9,  justify  the  assumption  of  ^  also  in  the  Kal  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  fT\^  verbs. 
Comp.  0L8H.,  2  223,  a,  ^nm,— The  reading  'H'E'J,  which  does  not  afford  any  satisfactory  sense,  but  may  be  translated  "  I  for- 
get," or  "  I  heard  not,"  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  unusual  punctuation  On^HJ),  A  proof  that  the  latter  is  the  origi- 
nal is  found  in  the  Inf.  Nii'J,  the  X  of  which  is  likewise  abnormal  and  therefore  a  sure  trace  of  the  original  KS^J.  DIbSs 
is  air.  Key.  and  perhaps  to  be  read  r\TjJ2t  after  xx.  11.  t  •  • 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 
The  word  of  double  meaning  NtSn,  which  sig- 
nifiea  both  "saying  "  and  "burden,"  was  mis- 


used by  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  ask 
the  prophets  mockingly  what  sort  of  a  SU'D  they 
had.  Jeremiah  is  to  tell  those  who  thus  ask, 
what  sort  of  a  burden  threatens  them,  vis.,  that 
they  shall  be  rejected  (ver.  33),  and  each  who 
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thus  asks  shall,  for  this  derision,  be  subjected  to 
a  special  visitation  (ver.  34).  If  any  wish  to 
ask  the  prophets,  he  is  to  make  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, What  has  the  Lord  answered  or 
spoken?  (ver.  85).  But  the  expression  iWD 
(burden  and  saying)  is  no  more  to  be  used,  for 
this  perversion  of  a  divine  word  will  be  avenged, 
such  insolent  words  falling  back  like  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  head  of  their  authors  (ver.  36). 
The  inquiry  is  to  be  made  thus:  What  has  the 
Lord  answered  or  spoken  ?  (ver.  87).  If,  not- 
withstanding, the  forbidden  word  is  used  (ver. 
38),  the  Lord  will  carry  away  the  people  like  a 
burden  (ver.  39),  and  give  them  up  to  everlast- 
ing shame  (ver.  40). 

Vers.  83,  34.  And  w^hen  this  people  .  .  . 
visit  it. — What  burden?  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom,  whenever  the  propliets  made 
their  appearance  in  public  to  ask  them  if  they 
had  received  any  new  revelation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  XE/D  means  "  saying,  utterance," 
as  well  as  "burden."  Comp.  the  thorough  de- 
monstration in  Geaf,  S.  315.  The  passages  from 
which  it  evidently  follows  that  NtWD  signifies 
effatum,  any  utterance,  besides  those  where  the 
verb  Niyj  is  used  in  the  sense  vocem,proferrevii*\ 
and  without  Vlp,  voice  (Isa.  iii.  7;  xlii.  2,  11 
coll.  Exod.  XX.  7;  xxiii.  1;  Numb,  xxiii.  7;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  20,  eic),  are  especially  the  following: 
Isa.  xiv.  28 ;  Lam.  ii.  14 ;  2  Ki.  ix.  25  ;  Prov. 
XXX.  1;  xxxi.  1.  Hengstenberg  and  Rueckeet, 
following  the  example  of  Jonathan,  Aquila, 
the  Syri&o,  Jeeome  and  Luthee,  would  take  the 


word  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  "burden."  We 
have  translated  "  burden  "  above,  but  only  be- 
cause we  have  no  expression,  which  without 
forcing  unites  both  meanings.  Of  the  many  at- 
tempts to  unite  them  by  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
FuERST,  Meiek,  none  are  really  satisfactory. 
De  Wette' 8  translation  is  most  so.  [  Wehsagung : 
utterance  of  woe. — S.  R.  A.].  At  all  events  the 
opposers  emphasized  the  idea  of  burden.  They 
wished  to  say  that  every  declaration  of  Jehovah 
was  only  a  new  burden,  that  only  what  wag 
burdensome,  not  what  was  pleasing,  came  from 
this  God.  In  so  far  the  question  was  one  of 
blasphemous  derision.  It  is  implied  by  the  word 
namely  that  what  follows  is  a  quotation.  The 
passage  to  which  Jeremiah  refers  is  doubtless 
xii.  7,  "rejected  mine  inheritance."  The  signi- 
ficance of  this  passage  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  reproduced  in  a  comprehensive  survey  in  2 
Ki.  xxi.  14. — 'Will  I  visit  it.  Besides  the 
judgment  announced  to  the  people  generally  on 
account  of  their  sins,  those  who  make  use  of  the 
expression  "  burden"  in  a  wicked  manner,  shall 
receive  special  punishment. 

Vers.  35-37.  Thus  shall  ye  say  .  .  .  Jeho- 
vah spoken. — For  the  burden  Twill  be,  etc. 
Even  the  insolent  words  will  be  to  him  who  utters 
them  a  crushing  burden,  though  the  utterance 
of  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  which  he  uses  the 
term,  is  not  in  itself  a  burden  at  all. — These 
words  are  a  parenthesis,  and  hence  because  ye 
have  perverted,  etc.,  is  connected  with  ye 
shall  no  more  take  into  your  mouth  and 
declare  the  result  of  using  the  forbidden  word. 
— Living  God.     Comp.  x.  10. 


III.  APPENDIX. 

(Chap.  XXIV.) 

PosTSCElPT  TO  XXII.  13-30.      The  Fourth  King. 

XXIV.  1-10. 

The  LoED  [Jehovah]  shewed  me,  and  behold,  two  baskets^  of  figs  were  set'  be- 
fore the  temple  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  after  that  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, had  carried  away  captive  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  and 
the,  princes  of  Judah,  with  the  carpenters  and  smiths,  from  Jerusalem  and  had 
brought  them  to  Babylon.  One  basket  had'  very  good  figs,  like  the  figs  first  ripe,* 
and  the  other  basket  had  very  naughty  [bad]  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten,*  they 
were'so  bad.  Then  said  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me,  What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  ? 
And  I  said.  Figs;  the  good  figs  very  good,  and  the  evil  [bad]  very  evil  [bad],  that 
cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil  [bad]. 

Again  the  word  of  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me,  saying : 
Thus  saith  the  Loed  [Jehovah],  the  God  of  Israel : 
Like  these  good  figs,  so  the  captives  of  Judah, 

Whom  I  have  sent  away  from  this  place  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Will  I  regard"  for  good ; 
And  will  set  mine  eye  upon  them  for  good. 
And  will  bring  them  back  into  this  land ; 
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And  -will  build  them  and  not  pull  them  down, 
And  plant  them  and  not  pluck  them  up  ; 

7  And  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me,  that  I  am  Jehovah, 
And  they  shall  be  my  people; 

I  however  will  be  their  God, 

When  they  return  to  me  with  their  whole  heart. 

8  But  like  the  bad  figs,  which  cannot  be  eaten  they  are  so  bad, 
— Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  I  will  make  Zedekiah, 

The  king  of  Judah  and  his  princes, 

And  the  residue  of  Jerusalem,  that  are  left  in  this  land, 

And  those  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

9  And  I  will  make  them  a  horror, 

A  calamity  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
A  shame  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a  curse. 
In  all  places  whither  I  shall  drive  them. 
10  And  I  will  send  among  them  the  sword. 
The  famine  and  the  pestilence ; 
Till  they  be  entirely  extirpated  from  the  land. 
Which  I  gave  to  them  and  their  fathers. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

'Ter.  1. — D'm)^■  This  plural  form  ia  found  in  this  sense  here  only  (in  another  sense  Gen.  ixl.  14).  It  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  sinf^.  ■'■^;i-].    Comp.  Olsh.  g  '21G,  d.     Elsewhere  the  plural   of  "1^1   is  D^^^'^   and    D"""!!"!,  2Chron.  xxxv.  13; 

2Ki.  X.  Y. 

2  Ver.  1. — '^^''  is  to  determine,  appoint.    The  Hiph.  is  diem  dixit,  in  jus  vocavit  aliquem  (Job  ix.  19 ;  Jer.  xlix.  19  ; 

1.  44).  The  Hoph.  cannot  therefore  mean  simply  posituTn,  collocatum.  esse.  Seb.  SCHjnDT ;  duo  calcithi  singulariter  a  Den  ante 
teinpium  propositi,  ut  proptietia  inde  sumeretur.  Uaab  :  The  baskets  were  appointed  ;  they  would  not  have  stood  there,  if 
God  had  not  had  a  special  object  in  it.  I  also  believe  that  in  □'"lylO  is  implied  the  idea  of  ex  mandato.  Yet  it  seems  less 
probable  to  me  that  a  Tnandatmn  speciate  is  meant,  than  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  that  mandatum  generate,  of  which  we 
read  in  Exod,  xxiii.  19:  xxxiv.  2G;  l>ent.  xxvi.  2  sqq.     The  latter  passage  is  particularly  important. 

3  Yer.  2.— "ini'5-    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  82,  4. — Observe  the  tropical  use  of  the  nominative:  continens  ;prQ  crmtento. 

T  V 

Comp.  Ebrard,  Diigma  v.  h.  A.  31.    [Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Slipper]  I.  S.  14. 

■•  Ver.  2, — mUHn  air.  Ae-y.     On  account  of  ^  J Xil  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject ;  jicus  prxcocitatum.     The  early 

figs  are  the  nicest.     Comp.  Isai.  xxviii.  4 ;  Hos.  ix.  10  ;  Mic.  vii.  1. 

5  Ver.  2. — nj7l3Xn.  The  imperf  hero  as  in  vers.  3  and  8,  might  certainly  be  taken  as  a  simple  future; — which  are 
not  eaten.  The  prophet  then  expresses  the  certainty,  that  no  one  will  be  in  a  condition  to  eat  these  figs.  But  the  sentence 
may  also  be  taken  with  *^tyN  in  the  sense  of  a  general  declaration ;  TEi/N  is  then  =  gwaZcs,  which  kind  of  figs  cannot  be 

eaten.    The  imperf  is  then  used  to  designate  the  permanent  quality.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,^  87,  d. 

^  Ver.  5. — i'';3n  =  to  recognize,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  approval,  allowal.  Comp.  Ruth  ii.  10, 19  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion DUi)  "l^Jin  inDeut.  i.  17;  xvi.  19  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  23. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

After  the  carrying  away  of  Jelioiachia  the  pro- 
phet beholds  in  vision  two  baslcets  of  figs  placed 
before  the  temple  (ver.  1).  The  flgs  of  one  bas- 
ket were  very  good,  those  of  the  other  very  bad 
(ver.  2).  The  prophet,  when  asked,  affirms  that 
he  has  perceived  this  correctly  (ver.  3).  There- 
upon the  Lord  Himself  interprets  the  vision  :  the 
good  figs  signify  the  portion  of  the  people  al- 
ready carried  away.  The  Lord  will  recognize 
them  as  good,  bring  them  bacls,  build  and  plant, 
inwardly  renew  them;  He  will  be  their  God,  they 
shall  be  His  people  (vers.  4-7).  The  bad  figs 
signify  the  people  left  in  Palestine  with  Zedekiah, 
and  those  who  had  already  emigrated  (o  Egypt 
(ver.  8),  These  shall  be  to  all  nations  an  object 
of  horror  and  scorn  (ver.  9),  for  the  Lord  will 
send  among  them  the  sword,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, till  they  are  exterminated  from  the  land 
(ver.  10).  The  date  of  this  passage  may  be 
learned  exactly  from  ver.  1.  It  was  the  time  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  carrying  away  of 
Jeconiah  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  10-12).     Hitzig  correctly 


remarks,  that  the  expression  i1l7jn  'in!*,  after 
.  .  .  carried  away,  ver.  1,  without  further  dis- 
tinction, does  not  permit  us  to  think  of  another 
epoch  than  that  immediately  subsequent  lo  the 
deportation.  The  prophecy  is  also  best  explained 
by  the  situation  at  that  period.  For,  as  Graf 
remarks,  those  who  remained  may  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  others,  and  extolled  their  good 
fortune.  On  this  feeling  the  prophet  places  a 
damper  by  the  declaration,  that  the  lot  of  the 
captives  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  the 
others  (comp.  xx.  10).  At  all  events  the  pro- 
phecy was  delivered  before  the  sending  of  that 
letter  to  the  captives,  which  is  treated  of  in  ch. 
xxix.  On  the  relation  of  this  passage  to  the 
previous  chaplers  consult  the  introduction  to  the 
Eighth  Discourse. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  Lord  .  .  they  were  so  bad. 
The  opening  is  like  that  of  Amos  vii.  1,  4,  7; 
viii.  1.  Comp.  Jer.  j.  11,  13.— Shewed  me. 
This  distinguishes  the  subjective  act  of  vision 
from  the  object  seen,  and  designates  the  former 
as  caused  by  Jehovah.  This  distinction  with  re- 
spect to  physical  vision  is  found  times  innume- 
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rable,   (comp.  the  mode  of  expression  in  Gen. 
xiii.  10;  xviii.  2;  xxii.  4,  13,  etc.),  but  has  only 
a  rhetorical  significance.     In  passages  like  this 
and  the  above  from  Amos,  to  which  may  be  added 
Zech.  i.  8;  ii,  1,  etc.,  it  cannot  be  a  seeing  with 
the  outward  eye  which  is  spoken  of.     This  ia  ap- 
parent, 1,  from  the  object  of  vision ;  it  is  not 
Bupposable   that  baskets  of  bad  and  good  figs 
were  in  reality  placed  before  the  temple  ;   2,  from 
the  question,  What   seest  thou  ?     The   question 
evidently  has  a  proper  meaning,  when  there  is  a 
possibility  of  seeing  incorrectly.     On  the  point 
whether  this  is  supposable  in  visions  in  a  sub- 
jective and  objective  respect  comp.  the  remarks 
on  i.  11;  3,  from  the  general  character  of  the 
state  in  which  the  prophet  must  have  been  while 
talking  with  God.     Such  a  conversation  as  is  here 
reported  can  only  have  taken  place  en  irvsb/iaTi. 
For  man  cannot  see  and  hear  God  with  the  bodily 
senses.     But  if  as  talking  with  God  he  is  tv  nve'v- 
fiari,  then  he  must  also  see  what  God  shows  him 
iv  vveviiaTt.     For  it  is  not  supposable  that  in  such 
a  case  there  would  be  a  duplicity  of  perception. 
The  case  being  thus,  Kohler  is  right  in  his  re- 
mark (on  Zech.  i.  7)  "  wherever  the  description 
of 'a  prophetic  vision  is  introduced  with  the  word? 
TI'XT  or  nK';iN1   (here  'JX^H)   followed  by  njn, 
the  prophet  thus  declares  that  as  HXT  or  Hin 
he  has  beheld  a  vision,  or  had  a  vision,  Isai.  xxx. 
10."     As  to  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  opens  the 
inner  sense  so  that  it  can  behold  spiritual  things, 
comp.  2  Ki.  vi.  17. — Carpenters  and  smiths. 
According  to  2  Ki.   xxiv.  14-16,  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  away  beside  the  king,  his  mother  and  his 
wives,  the  princes,  the  officers,  the  mighty  of  the 
land,  the  strong  and  apt  for  war,  and  then  the 
craftsmen  and  smiths.   These  were  all  the  mighty 
men  of  valor,   and  only  the  poorest  sortof  the 
people    were    left.     Nebuchadnezzar    evidently 
wished  to  remove  all  who  were  fit  for  war,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  preparation  of 
warlike  instruments.     The  smiths  had  once  be- 
fore been  carried  off  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19).     So  far  all  is  clear. 
But  who  now  especially  are  the  1J?5-  The  word 
occurs  only  in  the  accounts   of  this  occurrence: 
xxix.  2;  2  Ki.   xxiv.  14,    16.     Besides  with  the 
meaning  of  "custody,  prison,"  in  Isai.  xxiv.  22  ; 
xiii.  7 ;  Ps.   cxlii.    8.     The   ancient  translations 
greatly  differ  from  each  other.     The  LXX.   have 
here  (!s(T//(iraf  (comp.  Bar.  i.  9)  in  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14 
and  16,   tov  avyii^eiovTa :  Syr.   milites,  satellites; 
Chald.  janitores  (so  also  Easchi)  ;  Arab,  mancipia 
(comp.  the  interpretation  of  Hitzig)  [who  trans- 
lates "hod-carriers,"  and  refers  the  term  to  the 
descendants    of  the  aborigines,   who   were  con- 
demned to  be  wood-splitters  and  water-carriers 
in  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  10;   comp.  Jos.  ix.  21)  de- 
riving it  from  DD  socager,  and  1J  stranger. — S. 
R.  A.]     If  we  derive  the   word,   which  is  cer- 
tainly most  natural,   from  IJu,   we   have  either 
the  primitive  meaning  clausor,  shutter,  gate-shut- 
ter, or  the  derived :  he  who  prepares  what  is  ne- 
cessary  for   shutting,    shutting  in,   i.  e.,    either 
locksmith;  or  if  we  derive  from  IJP,  those  who 
prepare  siege-works,  engineers  (Ewalu).  Ewald 
would  certainly  also  allow  the   word  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "  purveyor,"  by  which  he  under- 


stands people  "who  procure  for  the  king  the  sup. 
plies  of  his  kingdom."  But  he  omits  any  further 
proof.  HiTziG,  Thenius,  who  are  followed  by 
Graf  and  (as  it  seems  also)  by  Meier,  who  trans- 
lates "  daily  laborer,"  compose  the  word  of  DD 
tribute-service  and  1J  sojourner,  and  understand 
by  it  common  laborers,  or  hod-carriers,  in  con- 
trast to  skilled  artizans.  For  this  interpretation 
however  we  find,  1,  no  analogy  in  the  language, 

for   neither    'plH  which    alone   is   adduced   by 

HiTZTO,  nor  ^3JJ  DD  (Josh.  xvi.  10)  suit  here; 
2.  that  in  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  V^ND^Di?  ^7^,  the  common  people,  re- 
mained, and  to  these  must  have  necessarily  be- 
longed those  classes  of  the  people,  who  were  DD 
and  "IJ.  Compare  the  connection  of  the  passage 
(2  Ki.  xxiv.  13-16)  and  it  will  be  found  that  IIit- 
zio's  explanation  does  not  agree  with  it.  Since 
then,  grammatically,  the  derivation  from  1JD 
claudere  is  most  natural,  as  there  is  further  a 
"IJOp  which  signifies  "custody,"  etc.,  and  conse- 
quently the  meaning  of  shutting  or  of  employ- 
ment in  that  which  serves  to  shut,  or  shut  up 
{ex.  gr.,  the  bolts  of  gates,  Deut,  iii.  5;  1  Ki.  iv. 
13;  Neh.  iii.  3,  6,  13,  etc.),  which  is  the  best 
founded  etymologically,  I  understand,  with  most 
recent  Comm.  the  locksmith,  the  workman,  who 
makes  what  serves  for  shutting  up  in  custody. 
What  may  be  the  relation  of  IJpD  to  12'^n  (car- 
penters), is  certainly  obscure.  Graf  is  mean- 
while wrong  in  supposing  that  something  more 
general  is  here  to  be  designated.  It  may  just  as 
well  be  intended  to  set  forth  only  a  kind  of  arti- 
ficerl 

Vers.  3-7.  Then  said  the  Lord  .  .  .  with 
their  whole  heart.  The  construction  is  :  as  I 
acknowledge  these  good  figs  (am  pleased  with 
them),  so  1  acknowledge  the  captives  .  .  .—for 
good  i.  e.,  to  render  them  good.  Comp.  xiv 
11;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17;  Neh.  ,.  19;  xiii.  81.— The 
tertium  comparationis  is:  as  one  is  pleased  with 
good  figs  and  retains  them,  but  throws  the  bad 
Sway,  so  shall  I  be  pleased  with  tlie  captives 
of  Judah  and  retain  them,  but  reject  those  who 
remain.— And  I  will  set,  etc.  Comp.  xxi.  10. 
—and  will  bring  them  back.  Comp.  rems.  on 
iii  14-17.— and  will  build,  e/c.  Comp.  i.  10.— 
And  they  shall  be  my,  etc.  Comp,  rems.  on 
xi  4 —VT'hen  they,  ete.  Not  "if"  but  "  when." 
In  accordance  with  the  opening  words  of  the 
verse  the  thought  cannot  be  expressed  hypotheti- 
cally.     Comp.  moreover  iii.  14-17;  IV.  1-4. 

Vers  8-10.  But  like  the  bad.  .  .  .  their 
fathers— Thus  saith  Jehovah  is  a  paren- 
thesis. The  '3  is  phonastic  at  the  begmnmg 
of  a  direct  sentence  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  §  109, 
1  4)  so  that  the  verbum  dicendi  to  be  suppUea 
is  to  be  borrowed  from  ver.  5,  to  which  the 
'3  refers.  It  is  as  though  the  prophet  would 
say,  I  have  already  said,  ^  repeat  it  that  e^-c. 
As  to  the  Jews  then  already  living  m  Egyp  .  re 
ference  may  not  be  made  to  xxu.  11.  For  tnosd 
who  were  carried  away  with  Jehoahaz  aie 
certainly  included  under  the  P'^o-^f.  WeBS>"g. 
vers.  6-7,  not  under  the  curse.     But  it  is  to  be 
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supposed  that  since  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  many 
Jews  fled  from  Egypt  to  the  king  conquered  in 
this  battle  as  to  their  natural  ally,  as  they  also 
did  afterwards  (ch.  xlii.  sqq.)— A  horror,  comp. 
remarks  on  xv.  4.— A  calamity.  This  after 
the  example  of  the  LXX.  is  struck  out  by  IIiT- 
zio,  EwALD,  Umbreit,  Geaf.  But  why  should 
not  the  prophet  wish  to  say  that  the  Jews  should 
not  merely  be  given  up  themselves  to  destruction 
but  should  be  the  cause  of  destruction  to  others 
also?  Has  not  the  Jewish  people,  sighing  under 
tlie  curse,  even  to  the  most  recent  times  deve- 
loped the  bad  elements  of  its  native  peculiarity 
iu  many  ways,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  has  been  driven? — A  proverb, 
comp.  xxix.  18,  22;  Deut.  xxviii.  87. — And  I 
will  send,  comp.  xxix.  17-22,  where  Jeremiah 
repeats  the  main  thoughts  of  ch.  xxiv. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxi.  2.  "King  Zedekiah  sends  word  to 
Jeremiah,  that  the  Lord  is  to  do  according  to  all 
His  miracles,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  may  withdraw. 
A  demand  rather  cavalierly  made  in  such  evil 
circumstances.  But  the  noble  are  so  unfortu- 
nate! It  is  indeed  as  though  it  only  depended 
on  them  to  arrange  matters  with  God ;  as  if  He 
were  only  waiting  for  Ihem,  as  if  it  were  a  point 
of  honor  not  to  be  over-hasty,  but  first  to  await 
a  little  extremity It  is  a  very  neces- 
sary observance  for  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  try  his  superiors,  whether  there  is  any  trace 
remaining  in  them  of  having  been  once  baptized, 
well  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  If  he  observe  anything  of  this  kind,  he 
must  insist  upon  it  and  especially  not  allow  them 
to  deal  too  familiarly  with  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  but  plainly  demonstrate  to  them  their  in- 
sufficiency and  nothingness,  if  they  measure 
themselves  by  Him.  Though  Zedekiah  had 
spoken  so  superficially,  Jeremiah  answered  him 
without  hesitation,  definitely  and  positively,  and 
accustomed  him  to  a  different  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  Lord."  Ziszendoef.  "When  the  un- 
godly desire  God's  help,  they  commonly  appeal 
not  to  His  saving  power  to  heal  them,  but  to  His 
miraculous  power  to  save  them,  while  they  per- 
sist in  their  impenitence."  Starke. 

2.  On  xxi.  8.  "  It  is  pure  grace  on  the  part  of 
God,  when  He  leaves  to  man  the  choice  between 
the  good  and  the  evil;  not  that  it  is  permitted 
him  lo  choose  the  evil,  but  that  he  may  choose 
freely  the  good,  which  he  is  under  obligation  to 
do,  Deut.  XXX.  19."  Starke.  "  God  lays  before 
us  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death.  The 
way  of  life  is  however  always  contrary  to  human 
reason,  and  tl)at  on  wliich  it  sees  merely  death 
and  shame.  ...  If  thou  wilt  save  thyself  thou 
must  leave  the  false  Jerusalem,  fallen  under  the 
judgment,  and  seek  thy  life  where  there  seems  to 
be  only  death.  He  who  would  save  his  life  must 
lose  it,  and  he  who  devotes  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  will  save  it."  Dieurich. 

3.  On  xxi.  11-19.  "  To  be  such  a  king  is  to  be 
in  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  severe  judgment 
will  follow.  God  appoints  magistrates  for  His 
Eervice  and  for  the  use  of  men;  he  who  only 
seeks  his  own  enjoyment  in  office,  is  lost.     Jeru- 


salem, situated  on  rocks  in  the  midst  of  a  plain, 
looks  secure;  but  against  God  neither  rocks 
avail  nor  aught  else.  The  fire  will  break  out 
even  in  them,  and  consume  all  around,  together 
with  the  forest  of  cedar-houses  in  the  city.  The 
corruption  is  seated  within,  and  therefore  pro- 
ceeds from  within  outwards,  so  that  nothing  of 
the  former  stock  can  remain.  What  shall  a 
government  do  which  no  longer  bears  the  sword 
of  justice?  What  shall  a  church  do  which  is  no 
longer  founded  on  God'struth  as  its  only  power?" 
DiBDRiCH.  Comp.  moreover  on  the  whole  of  ch. 
xxiv.  the  extended  moral  reflections  of  Ctrillus 
Alex,  rrtpl  rijQ  iv  TrvevfiaTi  Kal  alT/d^.  Trpoaitv- 
vf/GeuQ.   Lib.  I. 

4.  On  xxii.  1.  "Jeremiah  is  to  deliver  a  ser- 
mon at  court,  in  which  he  reminds  the  king  of 
his  office  of  magistrate,  in  which  he  is  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  every  man."  Cramer. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Jeremiah  to  go  into  the 
lions'  den  and  deliver  such  an  uncourtly  message 
to  him.  We  are  reminded  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
But  Jeremiah  did  not  flee  as  he  did. 

5.  On  xxii.  1-3.  ["  But  we  ought  the  more 
carefully  to  notice  this  passage,  that  we  may 
learn  to  strengthen  ourselves  against  bad  ex- 
tmples,  lest  the  impiety  of  men  should  overturn 
our  faith;  when  we  see  in  God's  church  things 
in  such  disorder,  that  those  who  glory  in  the 
name  of  God  are  become  like  robbers,  we  must 
beware  lest  we  become  on  this  account  alienated 
from  true  religion.  We  must,  indeed,  desert 
such  monsters,  but  we  must  take  care  lest  God's 
word,  through  men's  wickedness,  should  lose  its 
value  iu  our  esteem.  We  ought  then  to  remem- 
ber the  admonition  of  Christ,  to  hear  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  (Matt, 
xxiii.  2)."  Calvin.— S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxii.  10.  ["  Dying  saints  may  be  justly 
envied,  while  living  sinners  are  justly  pitied. 
And  so  dismal  perhaps  the  prospect  of  the  times 
may  be,  that  tears  even  for  a  Josiah,  even  for  a 
Jesus,  must  be  restrained,  that  they  may  be  re- 
served for  ourselves  and  our  children  (Luke 
xxiii.  28)."   Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

^^  Nequaqitam  geniitis  plangendus  est  atque  Ju- 
dxus,  qui  in  ecclesianonfueruntetsimul  mortui  sunt, 
de  quihus  Salvator  dicii:  dimitte  mortuos  sepelire 
mortuos  sues  (Matt.  viii.  22).  Sed  eos  plange,  qui 
per  scelera  atque  peccata  egrediiintur  de  ecclesia  ei 
nolunt  ultra  reverti  ad  earn  damnatione  tniiorum.^^ 
HiERON.  Spist.  46  ad  Rusticam.  "  Nolite  flere 
mortuum,  sed  plorate  raptorem  avarum,  pecunise 
sitieniem  et  inexplebilem  auri  cupidinem.  Cur  mor- 
tuos inutiliter  ploramus  ?  Eos  ploremus,  qui  in 
melius  mutari  possunt."  Basilius  Seleucensis. 
Comp.  Basil,  Magn.  Homil.  4  de  Qratiarum  acti- 
one  post  dimid. — Ghislerus. 

7.  On  xxii.  0-9.  "  God  does  not  spare  even  the 
authorities.  For  though  He  has  said  that  they 
are  gods,  when  they  do  not  rightly  administer 
their  office  they  must  die  like  men  (Ps.  Ixxxii. 
6)  ...  No  cedars  are  too  high  for  God,  no 
splendor  too  mighty;  He  can  destroy  all  at  once, 
and  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn.  Ezek. 
xxi.  27."  Cramer. 

Another  passage  from  which  it  is  seen  how 
perverse  and  unjustifiable  is  the  illusion  that 
God's  election  is  a  surety  against  His  anger,  and 
a  permit  to  any  wilfulness.     The  individual  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  objects  of  divine  election 
should  never  forget  that  God  can  march  over 
their  carcases,  and  the  ruins  of  their  glory,  to 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promise,  and  that  He  can 
rebuild  on  a  higher  stage,  vfhat  He  has  destroyed 
on  a  lower.     Comp.  remarks  OQ  ver.  24. 

8.  On  xxii.  13-19.  It  is  blasphemy  to  imagine 
that  God  will  be  frire  et  compagnon  to  all  princes 
as  such,  and  that  He  has  a  pi-edilectiou  for  them 
as  of  His  own  kind.  Does  He  not  say  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Judah,  with  whom,  in  respect 
of  the  eminence  of  his  dynasty  and  throne  no 
other  prince  of  earth  could  compare,  that  he 
should  be  buried  like  an  ass,  dragged  and  cast 
out  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem?  This  Jehoi- 
akim  was  however  an  aristocrat,  a  heartless,  self- 
ish tyrant,  who  for  his  own  pleasure  trampled 
divine  and  human  rights  under  foot.  If  such 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

"  He  who  builds  his  house  with  other  people's 
property,  collects  stones  for  his  grave."  Cramer. 

9.  On  xxii.  14.  ["  It  was  a  proof  of  luxury 
when  men  began  to  indulge  in  superfluities.  In 
old  times  the  windows  were  small;  for  use  only 
was  regarded  by  frugal  men  ;  but  afterwards  a 
sort  of  madness  possessed  the  minds  of  many,  so 
that  they  sought  to  be  suspended  as  it  were  in 
the  air.  And  hence  they  began  to  have  wider 
windows.  The  thing  in  itself,  as  I  have  said,  is 
not  what  God  condemns;  but  we  must  ever  re- 
member, that  men  never  go  to  excesses  in  ex- 
ternal things,  except  when  their  hearts  are  in- 
fected with  pride,  so  that  they  do  not  regard 
what  is  useful,  what  is  becoming,  but  are  carried 
away  by  fondness  for  excess."  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

10.  On  xxii.  1.5.  "  God  may  grant  the  great 
lords  a  preference  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
the  splendor  of  royal  courts,  but  it  is  not  His  will 
that  these  be  regarded  as  the  main  things,  but 
that  true  religion,  right  and  justice  must  have 
the  precedence; — this  is  the  Lord's  work.  But 
cursed  is  he  who  does  the  Lord's  work  remissly. 
Jer.  xlviii.  10."  Cramer. 

11.  On  xxii.  17.  "Description  of  haughty, 
proud,  magnificent,  merciless  and  tyrannical 
lords  and  rulers,  who  are  accomplices  of 
thieves."  Cramer. 

12.  On  xxii.  19.  ["God  would  have  burial  a 
proof  to  distinguish  us  from  brute  animals  even 
after  death,  as  we  in  life  excel  them,  and  as  our 
condition  is  much  nobler  than  that  of  the  brute 
creation.  Burial  is  also  a  pledge  as  it  were  of 
immortality;  for  when  man's  body  is  laid  hid  in 
the  earth,  it  is  as  it  were  a  mirror  of  a  future 
life.  Since  then  burial  is  an  evidence  of  God's 
grace  and  favor  towards  mankind,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  sign  of  a  curse,  when  burial  is  de- 
nied." Calvin.— S.R.  A.] 

13.  On  xxii.  24.  "Great  lords  often  imagine 
that  they  not  only  sit  in  the  bosom  of  God,  but 
that  they  are  a  pearl  in  His  crown;  or  as  the 
prophet  says  here,  God's  signet-ring.  Therefore, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  succeed  in 
their  designs.  But  God  looks  not  on  the  person 
of  the  princes,  and  knows  the  magnificent  no 
more  than  the  poor.  Job  xxxiv.  19."  Cramer. 

14.  On  xxii.  28.  ["  What  is  idolized  will,  first 
or  last,  be  despised  and  broken,  what  is  unjustly 
honored  will    be  justly  contemned,   and   rivals 


with  God  will  be  the  scorn  of  man.  Whatever 
we  idolize  we  shall  be  disappointed  in,  and  then 
shall  despise."   Henry, — S.  R.  A.] 

"  The  compliment  is  a  very  poor  one  for  a 
king,  who  thinks  somewhat  of  himself,  and  to 
whom  it  in  a  certain  measm-e  pertains  that  he  bo 

honored But  here  it  is   the  word  of  the 

Lord,  and  in  consideration  of  these  words  it  is 
declared  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  12,  to  be  evil  on  tho 
part  of  Zedekiah,  that  he  did  not  humble  him- 
self before  Jeremiah.  Teachers  must  be  much 
on  their  guurd  against  assLuning  such  purely 
prophetic,  that  is,  extiaorJinary  acts.  It  cost 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  many  a  death,  who  were 
obliged  thus  to  employ  themselves,  and  when  it 
is  easy  for  one  to  ape  it  without  a  divine  calling 
he  thus  betrays  his  frivolity  and  incompetence, 
if  not  his  pride  and  delusion."  Zinzendorf. 

15.  On  xxii.  28-30.  Irenteus  (Adv.  IJier.  III. 
30)  uses  this  passage  to  prove  that  the  Lord 
could  not  have  been  Joseph's  natural  son,  for 
otherwise  he  would  have  fallen  under  the  curse 
of  this  passage,  and  appear  as  one  not  entitled 
to  dominion  ['^qui  eum  dicunt  ex  Joseph  genera- 
turn  et  in  eo  habere  spe7n,  abdicatos  se  factunt  a 
regno,  sub  matediclione  et  increpalione  decide?ites, 
quse  erga  Jechoniam  et  in  semen  ejus  est^^).  Basil 
the  Great  (Epist,  ad  Amphitoehium)  endeavors  to 
show  that  this  passage,  with  its  declaration  that 
none  of  Jeconiah's  descendants  should  sit  on 
David's  throne,  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  that  a  ruler 
should  not  be  lacking  from  Judah,  till  He  came 
ibr  whom  the  nations  were  hoping.  Basil  dis- 
tinguishes in  this  relation  between  dominion  and 
royal  dignity. — The  former  continued,  the  latter 
ce.ised,  and  this  period  of,  so  to  speak,  latent 
royalty,  was  the  bridge  to  the  present,  in  which 
Christ  rules  in  an  invisible  manner,  but  yet  in 
real  power  and  glory  as  royal  priest,  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  Himself  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hope  of  the  nations.  In  like  manner  John 
of  Damascus  concludes  that  according  to  this 
passage  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  if  Mary 
had  not  virgineo  modo  borne  the  scion  of  David, 
who  however  was  not  to  occupy  the  visible  throne 
of  David.  (Orat.  II.  in  Naliv.  B.  Mariie p.  rned.) 
— Ambrose  finally  (Comment,  in  Ev.  Luc.  L.  III. 
cap.  ult.)  raises  the  question  how  Jeremiah  couhl 
say,  that  ex  seniine  Jechonise  nemine.m  regnaturum 
esse,  since  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  Jeconiah 
and  reigned?  He  answers:  "/ffic  (Jer.  xxii.  30) 
futuros  ex  semine  Jechonise  posteros  non  negatur  et 
idea  de  semine  ejus  est  Christus  (comp.  Matt.  i.  11), 
et  quod  regnavit  Christus,  non  contra  prophetiaiii 
est,  non  eniin  seculari  honore  regnavit,  nee  in  Jechoniie 
sedibus  sedit,  sed  regnavit  in  sede  David."  Ghis- 
lerus. 

16.  On  xxiii.  2.  "  IfonnuUi  prxsales  gregis 
quosdam  pro  peccato  a  commuaione  rjiciant,  ul  pmni- 
teant,  sed  quali  sorte  vivere  debeant  ad  melius  ex- 
hortando  non  visitant.  Quibus  congrue  increpans 
sermo  divinus  comminatur :  pastores,  qui  pascunt 
populum  meum,  vos  dispersistis  gregem  meum,  ejec- 
istis  et  non  visitastis  eum."  Isidor.  Hisp.  *  sumiuo 
bono  sive  LL.  sentt.  Cap.  i6.   Ghislerus. 

17.  On  xxiii.  5,  6.  Eusebius  (Dem.  Eo.  Vil- 
9)  remarks  that  Christ  among  all  the  descend- 
ants of  David  is  the  only  one,   who  rulss  over 
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the  whole  earth,  and  everywhere  not  only 
preaches  justice  and  righteousness  by  His  doc- 
trine but  is  Himself  also  the  author  of  the  rising 
[of  the  Sun]  of  righteousness  for  all,  according 
to  Ps.  ixxii.  7:  avarelsl  ev  ralf  ?jficpai(  avrou 
dtmwahv)!,  nai  ttWjSoq  dpnv>K  ^uf  oil  avravai- 
peSri  ?}  aelr/vii  (hXX.)  Cykil  of  Alex.  {Glaphyr. 
in  Gen.  I.  p.  133)  explains  'luffcrft/c  a,s,juslitia  Da, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  made  righteous  in  Him,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  worlds  of  righteousness  that 
we  hare  done,  but  according  to  His  great  mercy. 
Rom.  iii.  24 ;  Tit.  iii.  5. 

18.  On  xxiii.  6.  ["If  we  regard  God  iu  Him- 
self, He  is  indeed  righteous,  but  not  our  right- 
eousness. If  we  desire  to  have  God  as  our  right- 
eousness, we  must  seek  Christ;  for  this  cannot 
be  found  except  in  Him.  .  .  .  Paul  says  that  He 
has  been  given  or  made  to  us  righteousness, — 
for  what  end?  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him.  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  Since, 
then,  Christ  is  made  our  righteousness,  and  we 
are  counted  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,  we 
hence  learn  how  properly  and  fitly  it  has  been 
said  that  He  would  be  Jehovah,  not  only  that  the 
power  of  His  divinity  might  defend  us,  but  also 
that  we  might  become  righteous  in  Him,  for  He 
is  not  only  righteous  for  Himself,  but  He  is  our 
righteousness."  Calvin.  See  also  a  long  note  in 
WoEDSwoRTn,  to  show  that  Jehovah  our  Riout- 
KOUSNESS  refers  to  Christ. — S.  R.  A.] 

"  The  character  of  a  true  church  is  when  the 
Lytrum,  the  ransom-money  of  Jusus  Christ,  is 
known  and  valued  by  all,  and  when  they  have 
written  this  secret,  foolish  and  absolutely  in- 
scrutable to  reason,  in  the  heart  with  the  finger 
of  the  living  God:  that  Jesus  by  His  blood  has 
taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  '  0  let  it  ne'er 
escape  my  thought,  at  what  a  price  my  soul  was 
bought.'  This  is  the  evening  and  morning 
prayer  of  every  church,  which  is  a  true  sister  from 

above."    ZiNZENDORF. 

19  On  xxiii.  5-8.  "  The  return  under  Ezra 
was  also  a  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  but  inferior 
and  preliminary:  not  all  came,  and  those  who 
did  come  brought  their  sins  back  with  them, 
Thoy  were  still  under  the  Law  and  had  to  wait 
for  Righleoudness;  still  in  their  return  they  had 
a  pledge  that  the  Messiah  was  yet  to  come  and 
prepare  the  true  cily  of  peace.  Now,  however, 
all  has  been  long  fulfilled  and  we  can  enjoy  it  per- 
fectly, if  we  liave  the  mind  for  it.  We  have  now 
a  country  of  which  no  tyrant  can  rob  us;  our 
walk  and  citizenship  is  in  lieaven.  We  have 
been  delivered  from  all  our  suffering,  when  we 
sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  hear  His  word. 
Then  tliere  is  a  power  of  resurreclion  within  us, 
so  that  we  can  fiy  with  our  souls  beyond  the 
world  and  laugli  at  aU  our  foes.  For  Christ  has 
made  us  righteous  by  His  daily  forgiveness,  so 
that  we  may  also  bring  ourselves  daily  inio 
heaven.  Yea  verily,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
come  very  nigh  unto  us!  Jeremiah  then  longed 
to  see  and  liear  this  more  nearly,  and  now  we 
can  have  it."  Diedrich. 

20.  On  xxiii.  9.  "  Great  love  renders  God's 
servant  so  ardent,  that  he  deals  powerful  blows 
on  the  seducers.  He  does  not  think  that  he  has 
struck  a  wasp's  nest  apd  embittered  his  life  here 
forever,  for  he  has  a  higher  life  and  gives  the 
lower  one  willingly  for  love.     Yet  all  the  world 


will  hold  him  for  an  incorrigible  and  mad  en- 
thusiast, who  spares  no  one.  He  says  himself 
that  he  is  as  it  were  drunk  with  God  and  His 
word,  when  he  on  the  other  hand  contemplates 
the  country."  Diedrich. 

21.  Onxxiii.  11.  ''They  are  rogues.  They  know 
how  to  find  subterfuges,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
him  who  accuses  a  false  aud  unfaithful  teacher, 
and  manages  his  own  case  so  that  he  does  not 
himself  come  into  the  dilemma."    Zinzendoef. 

22.  On  xxiii.  13,  14.  "/re  the  prophets  of  Sa- 
maria I  see  folly.  This  is  the  character  which 
the  Lord  gives  to  error,  false  religion,  hetero- 
doxy. But  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  I  find 
abomination.  This  is  the  description  of  lie  or 
thodox,  when  they  apply  their  doctrine,  so  that 
either  the  wicked  are  strengthened  or  no  one  is 
converted."   Zinzendorf. 

23.  On  xxiii.  15.  "  From  the  prophets  of  Jeru- 
salem hypocrisy  goes  forth  into  all  the  land.  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  superiority, 
which  the  consistories,  academies,  ministers, 
etc.,  have  and  in  due  measure  ought  to  have,  that 
when  they  become  corrupt  they  communicate 
their  corruption  to  the  whole  region,  and  it  is 
apparent  in  the  whole  land  what  sort  of  theo- 
logians sit  at  the  helm."  Zinzendorf. 

24.  On  xxiii.  16.  Listen  not  to  the  words  of  the 
prophets,  they  deceive  you.  Luther  says  {^Altenh. 
Tom.  II.  p.  380) :  "But  a  Christian  has  so  much 
power  that  he  may  and  ought  to  come  forward 
even  among  Christians  and  teach,  where  he  sees 
that  the  teacher  himself  is  wanting,"  etc.;  and 
"  The  hearers  altogether  have  the  right  to  judge 
and  decide  concerning  all  doctrine.  Therefore 
the  priests  and  liveried  Christians  have  snatched 
this  office  to  themselves;  because,  if  (his  office  re- 
mained in  the  church,  the  aforesaid  could  retain 
nothing  for  their  own."  [Alienb.  Tom.  II.  p.  508). 
— The  exercise  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  church  has  its  difficulties.  May  not 
misunderstanding,  ignorance,  even  wickedness 
cause  this  to  be  a  heavy  and  unjust  pressure  on 
the  ministers  of  the  word,  and  thus  mediately 
tend  to  the  injury  of  the  church?  Certainly. 
Still  it  is  better  for  the  church  to  exercise  this 
right  than  not  to  do  so.  The  former  is  a  sign  of 
spiritual  life,  the  latter  of  spiritual  death.  It 
will  be  easier  to  find  a  corrective  for  some  ex- 
travagances than  to  save  a  church  become  re- 
ligiously indifferent  from  the  fate  of  Laodicea 
(Rev.  iii.  16). 

25.  On  xxiii.  16.  ["  But  here  a  question  may 
be  raised.  How  can  the  common  people  under- 
stand that  some  speak  from  God's  mouth,  and 
that  others  propound  their  own  glosses?  I  an- 
swer. That  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  was  then  suf- 
ficient to  guide  the  minds  of  the  people,  provided 
they  closed  not  their  eyes;  and  if  the  Law  was 
sulficient  at  that  time,  God  does  now  most  surely 
give  us  a  clearer  light  by  His  prophets,  and  es- 
pecially by  His  Gospel."     Calvin.— S.  R.  A.] 

26.  On  xxiii,  17.  "  The  pastors,  who  are  wel- 
come and  gladly  seen  at  a  rich  man's  table,  wish 
him  in  fact  long  life,  good  health,  and  all  pros- 
perity. What  they  wish  they  prophesy.  This 
is  not  unnatural;  but  he  who  is  softened  by  it  is 
ill-advised."    Zinzendorf. 

27.  On  xxiii.  21.  ["There  is  a  twofold  call; 
one  is  internal,  the  other  belongs  to  order,  and 
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may  therefore  be  called  external  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal. But  the  external  call  is  never  legitimate, 
except  it  be  preceded  by  the  internal ;  for  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  create  prophets,  or  apostles, 
or  pastors,  as  this  is  the  special  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  .  .  .  But  it  often  happens  that  the  call 
of  God  is  sufficient,  especially  for  a  time.  For 
when  there  is  no  church,  there  is  no  remedy  for 
the  evil,  except  God  raise  up  extraordinary  teach- 
ers." Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

28.  On  xxiii.  22.  "If  I  knew  that  my  teacher 
was  a  most  abominable  miscreant,  personally, 
and  in  heart  the  worst  enemy  of  God  in  his  pa- 
rish ;  so  long  as,  for  any  reas«n,  he  preaches, 
expounds,  develops,  inculcates  the  word  of  God ; 
even  though  he  should  betray  here  and  there  in 
his  expressions,  that  this  word  was  not  dwelling 
in  him  ;  if  only  he  does  not  ex  professo  at  one 
time  throw  down  what  at  another  time  he  teaches 
of  good  and  true  quasi  aliud  agendo :  I  assure  you 
before  the  Lord  that  I  should  fear  to  censure  his 
preaching."  Zinzendobf. 

29.  On  xxiii.  23.  "  God's  essential  attribute  is 
Omnipresence.  For  He  is  higher  than  heaven, 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?  Longer  than  the  earth  and  broader 
than  the  sea  (Job  iv.  8).  And  He  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us  (Acts  xvii.  27)."  Ckameb. — 
"  We  often  think  God  is  quite  far  from  us,  when 
He  is  yet  near  to  us,  has  us  in  His  arms,  presses 
us  to  His  heart  and  kisses  us,"  Luther. — 
"  When  we  think  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  Jesus, 
is  not  risen,  and  is  still  behind  the  mountain, 
and  will  not  come  to  us.  He  is  yet  nearest  to  us. 
The  Loud  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart.  (Ps.  xxxiv.  19)  " — "Deus  et  omni  et  nulla 
loco  " — "  Guncta  Deus  replens  molem  se  fundit  in 
omnem."  MS.  notes  to  my  copy  of  Cbameb's  Bi- 
bel. — "  Si  vis  peccare,  0  homo,  qusere  tibi  locum,  ubi 
Deus  nan  videat."     Augustine. 

30.  On  xxiii.  28.  ["  When  any  one  rejects  the 
wheat  because  it  is  covered  with  chaff,  and  who 
will  pity  him  who  says  that  he  has  indeed  wheat 
on  his  floor,  but  that  it  is  mixed  with  chaff,  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  food  ?  ...  If  we  be  negli- 
gent, and  think  that  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
despising  the  Word  of  Goa,  because  Satan  brings 
in  his  fallacies,  we  shall  perish  in  our  sloth  like 
him  who  neglects  to  cleanse  his  wheat  that  he 
might  turn  it  to  bread."  Calvin. — S.  B.  A.] 

He  who  cannot  restrain  his  mouth  or  his  ink 
let  him  expectorate.  But  let  him  say  openly  and 
honestly  that  they  are  his  own  dreams,  which  he 
preaches.  The  false  prophets  certainly  know 
that  mere  falsehood  is  empty  straw.  They  there- 
fore always  mingle  some  of  the  genuine  word  of 
God  amongst  it.  An  unavailing  mixture!  It  is 
in  this  mingling  that  Satan's  highest  art  is  dis- 
played, so  that  he  at  the  same  time  furthers  his 
own  work  and  testifies  against  himself.  Comp. 
Gen.  iii. 

31.  On  xxiii.  29.  God's  word  is  the  highest  re- 
ality, life  and  power,  while  the  dreams  of  the 
false  prophets  are  pretence,  death  and  weakness. 
Gca's  word  is  therefore  compared  to  a  fire  which 
burns,  warms,  and  enlightens,  so  that  it  burns 
up  the  hardest  flint,  melts  the  thickest  ice,  illu- 
minates the  deepest  obscurities.  It  is  compared 
further  to  a  hammer  which  crushes  the  hardest 
rocks  into  sand. — He  who  mingles  God's  wheat 


among  his  straw,  will  find  that  the  wheat  will 
become  fire  and  burn  up  the  straw  (1  Cor.  iii.  12- 
15).  He  !vho  handles  the  word  of  the  Lord 
purely,  let  him  not  despair  if  he  sees  before  him 
hearts  of  adamant  (Zech.  vii.  12).  He  who 
seeks  peace  is  not  ashamed  to  bow  beneath  the 
hammer  of  the  word.  For  the  destructive  power 
of  the  word  applies  to  that  in  us  which  is  opposed 
to  God,  while  the  God-related  elements  are  loosed 
and  set  free  by  those  very  crushing  blows. — He, 
however,  to  whom  the  peace  of  God  is  an  object 
of  derision,  may  feed  on  the  straw  of  this  world. 
But  how  will  it  be  when  finally  the  day  comes 
that  God  will  come  upon  him  with  fire  and  ham- 
mer ?  What  then  remains  to  him  as  the  result 
of  his  straw-diet,  which  is  in  a  condition  to  with- 
stand the  blows  of  the  hammer  and  the  fire? 

Help,  Lord,  against  Tliy  BCornful  foes, 
Who  seek  our  souls  to  lead  astray  ; 

Whose  mockeries  at  mortal  woes 
Will  end  in  terrible  dismay  1 

Grant  that  Thy  holy  word  may  root 

Deep  in  our  hearts,  and  richer  fruit 
May  ever  bear  to  endless  day. 

"God's  word  converts,  all  other  doctrine  be- 
fools." Ldthee. 

32.  On  xxiii.  29.  "God's  word  in  general  is  like 
a  fire  :  the  more  it  is  urged  the  more  widely  and 
brightly  it  extends.  God  has  caused  His  word 
to  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  a  matter,  which 
they  can  dispense  with  as  little  as  fire.  Fire  of- 
ten smoulders  long  in  secret  before  it  breaks  out, 
thus  the  power  of  the  divine  word  operates  in  its 
time.  God's  word  can  make  people  as  warm  as 
if  glowing  coals  lay  upon  them ;  it  shines  as 
brightly  upon  them,  as  if  a  lamp  were  held  un- 
der their  eyes ;  it  tells  every  one  the  truth  and 
purifies  from  all  vices.  He  who  deals  evilly  with 
God's  word  burns  himself  by  it,  he  who  opposes 
it  is  consumed  by  it.  But  the  word  of  God  is 
as  little  to  blame  as  a  lamp  or  a  fire  when  an  un- 
skilful person  is  burned  by  it.  Yet  it  happens 
that  often  it  will  not  be  suffered  in  the  world, 
then  there  is  fire  in  all  the  streets.  That  is  tha 
unhappy  fire  of  persecution,  which  is  kindled  in- 
cidentally in  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,"  Jos.  CoNR.  ScHALLEE,  Pastor  at  Cali- 
tendorf,  Sermons  on  the  Gospels,  1742. 

33.  On  xxiii,  80.  "Teachers  and  preachers 
are  not  to  steal  their  sermons  from  other  books, 
but  take  them  from  the  Bible,  and  testify  that 
which  they  speak  from  their  inward  experience 
(John  iii.  11).  False  teachers  steal  God's  word, 
inventing  a  foreign  meaning  for  it,  and  using  this 
for  the  palliation  of  their  errors."  Starke. — • 
"Hinc  illi  t^rjloi,  at  auctions,  who  can  obtain  this 
or  that  good  book,  this  or  that  manuscript?  Here 
they  are  thus  declared  to  be  plagiarios ;  and  they 
are  necessarily  so  because  they  are  not  taught 
of  God.  But  I  would  rather  they  would  steal 
from  true  men  of  God  than  from  each  other." — ■ 

ZiNZENDORF. 

34.  On  xxiii.  33-40.  "  When  the  word  of  God 
becomes  intolerable  to  men,  then  men  in  their 
turn  become  intolerable  to  our  Lord  God ;  yea, 
they  are  no  more  than  inutile pondus  terrm,  which 
the  land  can  no  more  bear,  therefore  they  must 
be  winnowed  out,  Jer,  xv.  17,"  Cramer. 

35.  Onxxiv.  5-7.  "  He  who  willingly  and  rea- 
dily resigns  himself  to  the  will  of  God  even  to 
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the  cross,  may  escape  misfortune.  But  he  who 
opposes  himself  to  the  hand  of  God  cannot  es- 
cape." Ckamer.— "  The  captiTes  are  dearest  to 
God.  By  the  iirst  greater  affliction  He  prepares 
their  souls  for  repentance  and  radical  conver- 
sion, so  that  He  has  in  them  again  His  people 
and  inheritance.  0  the  gracious  God,  that  He 
allows  even  those  who  on  account  of  sin  must  be 
so  deeply  degraded  and  rendered  slaves,  even  in 
such  humiliation  to  be  His  people  !  The  captives 
are  forgiven  their  opposition  to  God  ;  they  are 
separated  from  the  number  of  nations  existing  in 
the  world,  politically  they  are  dead  and  banished 
to  the  interior.  Now,  God  will  show  them  what 
His  love  can  do;  they  shall  return,  and  in  true 
nearness  to  God  be  His  true  Israel."  Diedrich. 
36.  On  xxiv.  7.  ["Since  He  affirms  that  He 
would  give  them  a  heart  to  understand,  we  hence 
learn  that  men  are  by  nature  blind,  and  also  that 
when  they  are  blinded  by  the  devil  they  cannot 
return  to  the  right  way,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
otherwise  capable  of  light  than  by  having  God  to 
illuminate  them  by  His  Spirit.  .  .  .  This  passage 
also  shows,  that  we  cannot  really  turn  to  God 
until  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  Judge  ;  for 
until  the  sinner  sets  himself  before  God's  tribu- 
nal he  will  never  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
true  repentance.  .  .  .  Though  God  rules  the  whole 
world.  He  yet  declares  that  He  is  the  God  of  the 
Church;  and  the  faithful  whom  He  has  adopted 
He  favors  with  this  high  distinction,  that  they 
are  His  people ;  and  He  does  this  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  that  there  is  safety  in  Him,  according 
to  what  is  said  by  Habakkuk,  '  Thou  art  our  God, 
we  shall  not  die'  (Hab.  i.  12).  And  of  this  sen- 
tence Christ  Himself  is  the  best  inl  erpreter,  when 
He  says,  that  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living  (Luke  xx.  38)."  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PEACTIOAL. 

1.  On  xxi.  8.  This  text  may  be  used  on  all  oc- 
casions when  an  important  decision  is  to  be  made 
or  on  the  entrance  on  a  new  section  of  life,  as, 
e.  g.,  at  synods,  diets,  New  Years,  beginning  of 
th^  church-year,  at  confirmations,  weddings,  in- 
stallatione,  etc.  What  the  present  day  demands  and 
promises:  I.  It  demands  from  us  an  important 
choice.  II.  It  promises  us,  according  as  we 
choose,  life  or  death. 

2.  On  xxii.  2-9.  In  how  far  the  divine  election  is 
conditional  and  unconditional.  I.  It  is  conditional 
with  respect  to  individual  elected  men,  places, 
things.  For  1,  these  become  partakers  of  the 
salvation  promised  by  the  election  only  by  be- 
haviour well-pleasing  to  God  ;  2,  if  they  behave 
in  a  manner  displeasing  to  God,  the  election  does 
not  protect  them  from  destruction.  II.  The 
election  is  unconditional  with  respect  to  the  eter- 
nal ideas  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  single  ap- 
pearances, and  their  absolute  realizations. 


8.  On  xxii.  24.  [Payson  :-"  The  punishment 
of  the  impenitent  inevitable  and  justifiable,  i.  lo 
mention  some  awful  instances  in  which  God  has 
verified  this  declaration:  (a),  the  apostate  an- 
gels; (b)  our  first  parents;  (c)  destruction  of 
mankind  by  the  flood;  {d)  the  children  of  Israel; 
(e)  Moses,  David,  the  disobedient  prophet,  Christ. 
II.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  declaration. 
Not  a  disposition  to  give  pain  or  desire  for  re- 
venge. It  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin  to 
produce  misery." — S.  R.  A.]  m,    ^  ., 

4.  On  xxiii.  5,  6.  The  Son  of  David.  What  the 
prophet  declares  of  Him  is  fourfold  :  1.  He  will 
Himself  be  righteous  ;  2.  He  will  rule  well  as 
king  and  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  ; 
3.  He  will  be  our  righteousness ;  4.  Under  Him 
shall  Judah  be  helped  and  Israel  dwell  safely. 

5.  On  xxiii.  14.  [Lathbop:  "The  horrible  guilt 
of  those  who  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked. 
1.  All  sin  is  horrible  in  its  nature.  2.  This  is  to 
oppose  the  government  of  the  Almighty.  3.  It 
directly  tends  to  the  misery  of  mankind.  4.  It 
supports  the  cause  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  5.  It  is  to 
become  partakers  of  their  sins.  6.  It  is  horrible 
as  directly  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  and 
marked  with  His  peculiar  abhorrence." — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxiii.  28,  24.  The  Omnipresence  of  God. 
1.  What  it  means.  God  is  everywhere  pre- 
sent, (o).  He  fills  heaven  and  earth;  (6)  there 
is  no  removal  from  Him  in  space ;  (c)  nothing  is 
hidden  from  Him.  2.  There  is  in  this  for  us  (a) 
a  glorious  consolation,  (i)  an  earnest  admoni- 
tion. [Chabnock,  Joetin,  and  Wesley  have 
sermons  on  this  text,  all  of  very  similar  outline. 
The  following  are  Jortin's  practical  conclusions: 
"  This  doctrine  1.  Should  lead  us  to  seek  to  re- 
semble God's  perfections.  2.  Should  deter  us 
from  sin.  3.  Should  teach  us  humility.  4. 
Should  encourage  us  to  reliance  and  content- 
ment, to  faith  and  hope," — S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xxiii.  29,  SO.  God's  Word  and  man's 
word.  1.  The  former  is  life  and  power  (wheat, 
fire,  hammer).  The  latter  pretence  and  weak- 
ness (dream,  straw).  2.  The  two  are  not  to  be 
mixed  with  each  other.  [Cecil  :  This  shows  1. 
The  vanity  of  all  human  imaginations  in  reli- 
gion, (a).  What  do  they  afford  to  man  ?  (A). 
How  much  do  they  hinder  ?  2.  The  energy  of 
spiritual  truth.  Let  us  entreat  God  that  our  es- 
timate may  be  practical. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xxiv.  I-IO.  The  good  and  bad  figs  an  em- 
blem of  humanity  well-pleasing  and  displeasing  to 
God.  1.  The  prisoners  and  broken-hearted  are, 
like  the  goodfiigs,  well- pleasing  to  God.     For  (a) 

'.  they  know  the  Lord  and  turn  to  Him;  (b)  He  is 
their  God  and  they  are  His  people.  2.  Those 
who  dwell  proudly  and  securely  are  displeasing 
to  God,  like  the  bad  figs.  For  (a)  they  live  on 
in  foolish  blindness;  (6)  they  challenge  the  judg- 
ment of  God. 
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9.  NINTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chap.  XXV.) 

WITH   THREE    HISTORICAL   APPENDICES  (CHAPS.  XXVI. — XXIX.) 

The  superscription,  xxv.  1,  to  which  a  similar  one  follows  first  in  xxx.  1,  shows  that  the  compiler  of  the 
book  regarded  chh.  xxv. — xxix.  as  a  connected  group.  The  motive  of  this  arrangement  may  be  re- 
cognized. First,  the  connection  o/oh.  xxvii.  with  ch.  xxv.  is  perfectly  clear,  the  figurative  discourse 
of  the  cup  of  wrath,  which  Jeremiah  is  to  offer  the  heathen  nations  (xxv.  15sqq. ),  having  a  practical 
commentary  in  the  yokes,  which,  according  to  xxvii.  2-12,  the  prophet  is  to  send  to  those  nations. 
Ch.  xxviii.  is  however  based  directly  on  ch.  xxvii.,  since  here  the  false  prophet  Hananiah  breaks  the 
yoke,  which  Jeremiah,  according  to  ch.  xxvii.,  had  hung  upon  his  neck,  and  Jeremiah  replaces  this 
wooden  yoke  by  an  iron  one.  In  subject  then  these  three  chapters  are  closely  connected.  Ch.  xxix., 
moreover,  stands  in  intimate  topical  connection  withcihh..  xxvii.  an(^  xxviii.,  since  it  is  directed  against 
the  false  prophets,  who  contradicted  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  with  respect  to  their  position  in  Bahylon. 
Though  ch.  xxv.  and  chs.  xxvii.— xxix.  belong  to  very  different  periods  [on  which  point  see  the  par- 
ticular chapters),  yet  their  connection  in  fact  is  bey  orid  a  doubt.  Ch.  xxvi.  is  not  indeed  related  to 
ch.  xxv.  topically,  but  it  is  chronologically ,  for  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
This  chapter  is,  however,  intimately  connected  ivith  the  folloiving ,  in  that  it  likewise  has  for  its  subject 
the  confiict  of  the  true  prophet  with  the  false  prophets,  and  with  thepeople  as  favoring  the  latter  (comp. 
xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  \&with  xxvii.  9,  14,  16).  As  ch.  xxvi.  is  thus  related  in  subject  to  chh.  xxvii, - 
xxix.,  and  in  date  iach.  xxv.,  it  stands  between  them.  Comp.  my  art.  on  Jeremiah  in  Herzog,  Real- 
Enc,  VI.,  S.  486,  7. — The  position  of  thegroup,  chh.  xxv. -xxix.,  hereseems  to  be  due  primarily  to 
chronological  reasons.  Ch.  Xxv.,  the  basis  of  the  section,  belongs  to  the  ith  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
main  trunk  of  the  preceding  section,  chh.  xxi.-xxiv.,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  king, 
priortohis  fourth  year  [comp.  Introd.  to  the  Eighth  Discourse).  All  the  portions  following  ch.  xk\x., 
belong  mainly  lo  the  times  of  Zedekiah,  or  to  the  later  period  of  Jehoiakim' s  reign  (comp.  ch.  xxxvi. ). 
Accordingly,  ch.  xxv.  with  its  appendix  is  in  the  right  vlace.  It  concurs  with  this,  though  without 
design,  that  with  respect  to  its  subject  also  this  chapter  is  rightly  placed;  for  its  vosition  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  corresponds  exactly  to  the  central  significance,  which  pertains  to  it  in  the  collection  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies. 
We  first  then  consider  ch.  xxv.,  the  central  prophecy,  by  itself.     It  may  be  dividedinto  three  secliont : — 

1.  Vers.  1-ll.^The  Judgment  on  Judah. 

2.  Vers.  12-29. — The  Judgment  on  Judah  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

3.  Vers.  30-38. — The  Judgment  of  the  world. 

A.  THE  CENTRAL  PROPHECY  AND  PROGRAMME  (CHAP.  XXV.). 

1.   The  Judgment  on  Judah. 
XXT.  1-11. 

1  The  word  which  came  to'  Jeremiah  concerning  all  the  people  of  Judah  in  the 
first  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  sonof  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  that  [the  same]  was  the  first 

2  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon;  the  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake 

3  unto  all  the  people  of  Judah  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  saymg.  From 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah,  even  unto  this  day, 
this'  ia  the  three  and  twentieth  year  [these  23  years],  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah] hath  come  unto  me,  and  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  rismg  early  and  speak- 

4  ing,  but  ye  have  not  hearkened.  And  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  hath  sent  unto  you  all 
his  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and  sending  them ;  but  ye  have  not  hearkened, 

5  nor  inclined  your  ear  to  hear.  They  said  [saying],  Turn  ye  again  now  every  one 
from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  your  doings,  and  [ye  shall]  dwell  m  the 
land  that  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  hath  given  unto  you  and  to  your  fathers  tor  ever 

6  and  ever:  And  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them  and  to  worship  them,  and 
provoke  me  not  to  anger  with  the  works  of  your  hands;  and  I  will  do  you  no  Hurt. 

7  Yet  ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  saith  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  ;  that  ye  mignt. 

8  provoke  me  to  anger^  with  the  works  of  your  hands  to  your  own  hurt,  iheretore 
thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] :  Because  ye  have  not  heard  my 
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9  words,  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Loed 
[Jehovah]  and  [even  to]''  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and 
will  brino-  them  against  this  land,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereot,  and  against 
all  these'^aations  round  about,  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,«  and  make  them  an 

10  astonishment  and  an  hissing  and  perpetual  desolations.  Moreover  i  will  take  trom 
them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the,  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle. 

11  And  this  whole  land  shall  become  a  desolation,  and  an  astonishment ;  and  these 
nations  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— On  S^i  which  is'twice  used  here  as  syuonymous  with  7K.  Comp.  reins,  on  x.  1. 

■2Ver.  3.— On  the  adverbial  use  of  Ht-  Comp.  Naegelsb.  ffr.,  J  79,  2  [Qese.v.  Gi:,  J  100,  2  e.]. 

3Ver.-3.— QOE'XiB  possibly  an  Aramaism  (comp.  Oisu.  ^191,  g ;  256,  6),  and  is  possibly  on  account  of  the  rarer  '  in  ths 
flnaMyllablo  (D^yilD  is  found  only  in  xliv.  4,  and  ProT.  xxvii.  14),  as  an  addition  to  131X,  written  purposely  as  1  Pcrs. 
Imperf. ;  yet  more  probably  it  is  a  mere  oversight  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  Keri,  and  related  passages  (vii.  13 ;  xxv., 
XI.  7  ;  XXV.  4 ;  xxvi.  5  ;  xxix.  19  ;  xxxii.  33 ;  xxxv.  14,  lo ;  xliv.  4),  to  be  read  D^^^H- 

•*  Ver.  5. — ^2^^.  On  the  construction,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,'^  90,  2. 

5  Ver.  7.— 'Jlb_J)jn.  The  Chethibh  must  be  pronounced  '"MO^Dn,  as  in  viii.  19,  but  does  not  suit  the  connection.  The 
Keri  ''JOi/Dn.  ia  according  to  the  analogy  of  vii.  18 ;  xxxii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  25  coll.  Jer.  xi.  17  ;  xxxii.  32 ;  xliv.  3,  8 ; 

1  Kings  xiv.  9 ;  xvi.  2.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  0^D.J?3n  is  the  true  reading,  since  this  form  might  pass  more 
easily  into  ''JIDj^jn.  and  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  shortly  preceding  1D''>^i3i"l  (^'^^-  6),  but  was  not  preferred  by  the 
Masoretcs,  because  the  Inf.  0^j,'jn  after  7,  or  \V'Dl  is  alone  used  in  this  sense  and  connection.  The  prophet  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  Dout.  xx.xi.  29  in  view.  Comp.  xxxii.  30;  vii.  6. 

6  Ver.  9. — 7X1-  It  is  certainly  easy,  with  the  Vulgate  and  Chald.  (the  Syr.  is  doubtful),  and  some  MSS.  to  read  HX),  or 

at  least,  as  is  also  done  by  some  MSS.  to  omit  1  before  ^i<.    But  there  is  no  necessity  for  this.    For  7XI  is  by  no  means 

without  sense,  and  may  be  juatitied  grammatically.    It  must  not  then  be  rendered  as  depending  on  n/ti^.     For  then  the 

intermediate  sentence,  TinpSl,  etc.,  is  intolerably  harsh.    But  ^X  depends  on  'jinp  7.    Then  1  before  7S— a?ui  indeed, 

as  not  seldom  in  Jeremiah  (vj.  2 ;  xvii.  10 ;  xix.  12.  Comp.  besides  Gen.  iv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  20 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  11 ;  Am.  iii.  11 ;  iv. 

10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  10).  ^X  is  usedhereas  M.^rr.,  in  Levit.  iviii.  18  in  the  sentence  npD  K7  HlinX'/X  HtySl  thou  shaM  not 

It  ■  T     -:       ■•         T   .  :         ( 

take  a  wife  to  her  sister.  Comp.  Ezelt.  xliv.  7  ;  Lam.  iii.  41.  Even  in  the  verse  of  the  present  26th  chapter  we  find  7X  in  this 

sense:  all  the  kings  of  the  north,  the  near  and  far,  Vn^~7X  U'^X,  that  is,  one   to   the  other  =  one  with  another.    The 

prophet  therefore  says  :  behold,  I  send  and  take  (or  fetch)  all  the  families  of  the  North,  and  indeed  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

7  Ver.  9  — The  pronoun  H  7Xn  stands  SetKTLKws ;  we  must  suppose  a  corresponding  gesture  of  the  hand. 

3  ^'er.  9. — D^nOinm.  The  word  is  found  frequently  in  the  books  of  Deut.  and  Joshua  (^x.  (73*.,  Deut.  ii.34;  iii.6;  vii. 

2  ;  XX.  17,  etc. ;  Josh.  viii.  26 ;  x.  2S,  35,  40,  etc.),  in  Jeremiah,  elsewhere  only  in  1.  21,  26  ;  li.  3. 

9  Ver.  11.— ^Ul  Xyixh-   Comp.  vers.  11, 12, 18  ;  xviii.  16 ;  xix.  8 ;  xxix.  18 ;  xlix.  13,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   ANp   CRITICAL. 

In  the  fourthyearofjehoiakim,  which  wag  the 
first  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  (ver.  1), 
Jeremiah  addresses  to  the  whole  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  a  prophecy  of  the  following  import 
(ver.  2)  :  After  Jeremiah  had  spoken  to  the  peo- 
ple for  23  years,  from  the  13ih  year  of  king 
Josiah  (ver.  3),  after  other  prophets  also  had  un- 
ceasingly held  forth  to  the  people  (ver.  4),  that 
in  case  of  their  conversion  they  would  remain 
quietly  in  the  land  (ver.  5),  but  in  case  of  their 
apostasy  to  idols  they  would  experience  the 
Lord's  anger  (ver.  6) ;  and  finally  the  people  not 
having  regarded  these  exhortations  and  threaten- 
inga,  it  is  solemnly  declared  (vers.  7  and  8),  that 
the  tribes  of  the  North  under  the  leadership  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  would  invade 
the  land  of  Judea  and  the  neighboring  nations, 
lay  everything  desolate,  and  render  these  coun- 
tries tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy 
years   (vers.    9-11).  —  The  pre-emineAt   signifi- 


cance of  this  prophecy  is  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing rfaCa:  1.  From  the  special  detail  of  the  intro- 
duction, which  apart  from  the  date,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  introductory  formulas 
in  Jeremiah,  in  that  in  vers.  1  and  2  it  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  object  and  address  of  the 
discourse.  2.  From  the  date  in  ver.  1.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  which  a  date  is  prefixed  to  a 
prophecy  of  this  seer.  Only  general  indications 
of  time  are  found  in  the  earlier  prophecies,  and 
these  only  rarely  (iii.  6  ;  xiv.  1).  We  find  exact 
chronological  statements  only  on  the  entrance  of 
the  great  catastrophe  and  the  principal  stages  of 
its  course;  (xxviii.  1 ;  xxxii.  1;  xxxvi.  1;  xxxix. 
1,  and  the  following  ohh.).  3.  Here  in  ver.  2 
Jeremiah  calls  himself  for  the  first  time  N'3] 
(comp.  the  Introd.  to  the  Seventh  Discourse,  chh! 
xviii. -XX.).  It  is  as  though  he  had  renounced 
this  title,  till  he  could  announce  the  beginning 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  minatory  prophecy  (comp. 
Deut.  xviii.  21,  22).  4.  The  prophet  casts  a  com- 
prehensive glance  at  his  whole  previous  ministry 
of  23  years,  admits  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
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paid  no  attention  to  his  prophetic  exhortationa 
and  threatenings,  and  announces  the  immediate 
infliction  of  the  punitive  judgment  promised  in 
such  a  case.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  he  regards 
the  present  moment  as  forming  a  decisive  crisis. 
The  reason  for  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 
While  Jeremiah  in  all  his  previous  prophecies 
speaks  indefinitely  of  the  judgment  as  one  mena- 
cing from  the  north,  he  here  for  the  first  time 
names  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  he  who  would  inflict  it,  at  the  head  of 
all  the  "nationalities  of  the  North"  (ver.  9). 
The  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish 
(comp.  xlvi.  2)  and  his  ascension  of  the  throne 
were  the  historic  facts,  in  which  the  divinely  in- 
spired glance  of  the  seer  perceived  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
at  once  clear  to  him  that  the  victor  of  Carchemish 
was  the  gre.at  divinely  chosen  instrument  to  in- 
flict judgment  on  the  theocracy  and  the  other 
nations,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  to  found  the 
first  universal  empire.  As  his  predictions  of 
calamity  at  once  attained  concrete  definiteness 
by  this  fact,  so  did  his  predictions  of  deliverance. 
He  perceived  and  predicted  with  the  same 
definiteness  that  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans 
would  last  only  70  years,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
it  would  begin  the  redemption  of  the  holy  na- 
tion. It  was  hidden  from  him  into  how  many 
stages  and  of  what  duration  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  would  be  resolved.  5.  In  the 
same  jear  Jeremiah,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  began  to  write  out  his  prophecies 
(xxxvii.  1,  2).  He  did  this,  according  to  xxxvi. 
3,  7,  in  the  hope  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  of 
moving  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  total  im- 
pression of  his  prophetic  discourses,  which  at  the 
same  time  intimates  that  a  moment  of  conclusive 
and  irrevocable  decision  had  come. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  -word  .  .  .  saying.  Why 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  the  right  moment 
for  this  important  prophecy  is  clear  from  the  ad- 
ditional clause:  the  same  was  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  this  year  become  king  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  As  this  circumstance  is  empha- 
sized, it  is  highly  probable  that  Jeremiah  re- 
ceived the  impulse  to  this  prophetic  discourse  on 
the  news  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  accession.  There 
is  no  contradiction  in  this  to  our  previous  desig- 
nation of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  as  the  occa- 
sion. The  news  of  his  father's  death  must  have 
come  to  Nebuchadnezzar  soon  after  that  victory. 
The  prophet  mentions  here  merely  the  ascent  of 
the  throne,  because  he  might  presuppose  that  it 
was  enough  to  mention  the  later  fact  to  remind 
also  of  the  earlier  and  not  less  important  one. 
With  respect  to  the  chronological  date,  the  state- 
ment of  our  passage  that  Jehoiakim's  fourth  year 
was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  agrees  with  the 
statements  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  12  ;  xxv.  8  ;  Jer.  lii. 
12;  xxxii.  1.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
year  was  B.C.,  605  or  604.  Comp.  Hofmann,  dgypt. 
u.  israelii,  Zeitreehnung,  S.  54 ;  Bun  sen,  Bible- 
work,  I.  S.,  ccxi.,  cccx. ;  Nibbuhe,  ^««.  «.  Babel, 
S.  371;  DuNCKER,  Gesch.  d.  Altesth  1,  S.  825, 
8  te  Aiifl.  ["The  precise  dates  of  the  events  of 
this  period  cannot  be  determined.  Dr.  Pusey 
(p  309)  supposes  that  Josiah  died  in  the  spring 
of  B.  C  ,  609      Jehoahaz   or   Shallum,   reigned 


three  months.  Then  Jehoiakim's  reign  would 
have  begun  in  the  summer  of  609,  and  his  fourth 
year  would  have  begun  in  the  summer  of  B,  C, 
606."  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] — The  native 
form  of  the  name  ISN^'I^OJ  appears  on  the 
Babylonian  monuments  to  have  beeuNabu-kudu- 
ur-uzur,  or  Nabu-kudurr-usur  [or  Nabu-kudari- 
utsur]  (Oppert,  Ezp.  en.  Mesop.,  T.  II.,  p.  259 
sqq.).  From  this  the  various  transformations 
are  derived.  Comp.  Niebuhb,  Ass.  u.  Bah.,  S. 
41. — On  the  meaning  of  name  comp.  Sciieuciizer 
in  the  Zeilschrift  d.  morgenl.  Gesselsch.  Bd.,  XVI., 
S.  487,  and  RosoH.  in  the  same  Journal,  Bd.  XV., 
S.  505.  [Rawunson,  Ilerodolus  I.,  p.  511-16. 
Ancient  Monarchies,  III.,  pp.  489,  528.  Smith's 
Bible  Diet.,  s,  v.— S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  8,  4.  Prom  the  thirteenth  year  .  .  . 
to  hear,  Josiah,  according  to  2  Kings  xxii.  1, 
reigned  31  years.  According  to  i,  2  also  Jere- 
miah's proplielie  ministry  began  in  his  13th  year. 
He  had  therefore  labored  IS  years  [or  19  years, 
according  to  Puset  and  Wordsworth]  under 
Josiah  and  four  under  Jehoiakim,  and  was  (hen, 
especi.ally  if  we  reckon  in  the  three  months  of 
Jehoahaz,  in  the  2.3d  year  of  his  ministry.  —  The 
words  from  but  ye  have  not  to  to  hear  (ver. 
4)  are,  on  account  of  the  following  saying,  which 
belongs  to  sending,  to  be  regarded  as  a, paren- 
thesis. 

Vers.  5-7.  Saying,  Turn  ye  .  .  to  your 
own  hurt. — Turn  ye  now.  Comp.  xviii.  11 ; 
XXXV.  15. — In  the  land.  Comp.  Exod.  xx.  12; 
Dent.  V.  16. — For  ever  and  ever  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  depending  on  turn,  for  the  consolation  con- 
sists, not  in  God's  having  appointed  the  landfor  an 
everlasting  habitation,  but  in  that  it  will  be  really 
such. — And  provoke  me  not,  etc.,  and  I  will 
do  you  no  hurt,  are  sentences  which  express 
a  purpose  paratactically  :  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr., 
I  109,  2. — On  the  subject-matter  comp.  vii.  6,  7. 

Vers.  8-11.  Therefore  thus  saith  .  .  .  se- 
venty years.  These  verses  contain  the  conse- 
quence necessarily  resulting  from  the  premises. 
—All  the  families  of  the  north.  A  refe- 
rence to  the  announcement  often  repeated  since 
the  commencement  of  his  prophetic  ministry, 
and  now  again  appearing  in  the  form  which  it 
had  in  i.  15,  viz.,  that  the  enemy  coming  from 
the  north  is  designated  as  "all  the  families  of 
the  north,"  an  expression  which  is  evidently  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  but  as  the  designation  of 
an  extended  empire — And  [even  to]  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. [Comp.  Textual  Notes].  Pre- 
viously northern  nations  only  were  spoken  of, 
here  we  learn  that  they  are  first  to  be  brought  to 
the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  and  then  (of  course 
under  his  command)  into  the  land.  Since  this 
explanation  is  grammatically  possible,  I  give  the 
reading  in  the  text  the  preference,  as  the  more 
difficult.  HiTziG  and  Graf  indeed  maintain  that 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  inserted  after- 
wards. HiTZiG  finds  the  mention  of  this  name 
so  altogether  "frank"  that  he  sees  in  it  "a 
glossation  of  the  gloss  in  ver.  12,"  and  an  im- 
pertinence, after  the  indefinite  phrase  "a  horde 
from  midnight "  purposely  left  that  name  to  be 
guessed.  Graf,  however,  finds  the  mention  of  the 
name  in  no  way  compatible  with  the  construction, 

for  neither  Sn]  (which  he  makes  dependent  on 
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D/E')  nor  7N  nor  HNl  gives  a  satisfactory  sense, 
the  last  because  then  Nebuchadnezzar  would  ap- 
pear only  as  "  supplementary."  The  latter  ob- 
jection disappears  of  itself  in  our  explanation. 
Hitziq's  arguments,  however,  emanate  too  evi- 
dently from  the  objection  which  he  has  to  any 
special  and  exactly  falfiUed  prophecy,  to  need 
serious  refutation.  We  say:  after  the  victory  at 
Carchemish,  Nebuchadnezzar's  mission  and  Its 
result  were  so  fully  made  out  to  the  prophet  that 
there  could  be  neither  indistinctness  nor  hesita- 
tion with  respect  to  the  mention  of  his  name. — 
The  Lord  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  his  servant 
('13^?,  ver.  9)  as  in  xxvii.  6;  xliii.  10,  the  per- 
former of  His  commands.  He  is  to  come  with 
his  hosts  "  over  all  these  nations  round  about." — 
The  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  etc.  Comp.  vii. 
34;  xvi.  9. — [The  millstones  and  the  light 
of  the  candle.  "The  one  the  sound  of  those 
who  prepare  daily  food  by  grinding  the  hand- 
mill,  see  Exod.  xi.  5  and  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  the 
other  the  evidence  of  domestic  habitation.  Both 
emblems  are  combined  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii. 
22,  23." — WoEDswORTH.  Comp.  also  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  II,,  275.— S.  R.  A.]. — 
Ver.  11.  This  whole  land.  Since  the  prophet, 
from  ver.  9  onward,  has  in  view  not  only  Judah 
but  all  the  neighboring  nations,  "this  land"  is 
to  be  referred  not  only  to  Palestine  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  those  nations. 
— And  these  nations  shall  serve.  Hitzig 
was  the  first  to  cast  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of 
these  words.  De  Wette  (Einl.  S.  330)  and  Graf 
(S.  322,  326)  concur  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand  compare  especially  Habveenick,  [Mnl.  II,, 
2,  S.  225  sqq.). — What  appears  especially  to 
offend  Hitzig  is  the  circumstance  that  the  seventy 
years  here  would  prove  to  be  right  within  two 
years,  nay,  that  if  Darius  the  Mede  is  an  histori- 
cal personage,  they  would  prove  so  exactly. 
"Such  coincidence  of  history  with  prophecy 
would  be  a  surprising  accident ;  or  else  Jeremiah 
knew  beforehand  the  number  of  years,  which 
the  dependence  on  Babylon  would  last."  To  this 
may  be  added  the  point,  which  Graf  renders 
prominent,  that  a  prediction  of  destruction  ad- 
dressed to  Babylon  at  the  same  moment  when 
it  is  described  as  a  power  divinely  commissioned 
to  execute  judgment,  is  somewhat  unsuitable 
and  improbable.  So  the  seventy  years  here  and 
in  ver.  1 2  are  regarded  as  an  interpolation  and 
vaticinium  ex  eventu,  which  does  not  very  well 
agree  with  the  statement,  that  it  is  transposed 
hither  from  xxix.  10,  which  pas,sage  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  genuine.  For  even  if  the  sending 
of  the  letter  in  ch,  xxix.  occurred  a  deoennium 
later,  the  promise  of  a  liberation  after  seventy 
years,  contained  in  ver.  10,  is  not  by  a  hair  less 
th,an  XXV.  11, 12,  either  a  genuine  prophecy  or  a 
statement  which  happened  to  prove  true.  For 
the  difference  of  ten  years,  in  view  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  longer  or  shorter  periods  is  not 
so  important  that  a  general  agreement  may  not 
be  spoken  of.  We  can  of  course  enter  into  no 
controversy  here  with  those  who  deny  altogether 
any  loreknowledge  of  future  things  on  the  basis 
of  divine  revelation,  but  if  any  is  offended  that 
the  prophet  here  mentions  a  definite  number,  let 
him  consider  that  witiiout  this  definiteness  the 
prediction  would  cease  to  be  a  prophecy  in  the 


true  sense.  That  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans 
would  not  stretch  in  infinitum  does  not  need  to  be 
prophesied.  The  chief  source  of  consolation  for 
Israel  also  is  contained  in  this  definite  number. 
(Comp.  Dan.  ix.  2).  ["Thus  a  safeguard  was 
provided  against  the  dangers  to  which  God's  cap- 
tive people,  Israel,  were  exposed  in  Babylonia, 
from  the  seductions  of  Chaldean  idolatry ;  and 
a  hope  of  restoration  to  their  own  land  was 
cherished  in  their  heart  till  the  time  of  their 
chastisement  was  past." — Wordsworth. — S.  R. 
A.]  "  Prophetic  analogy"  also  is  not  wanting  for 
him,  who  in  Gen.  xv.  13-16  and  Dan.  ix.  24-26 
sees  anything  but  vaticinium  ex  eventu.  Whoever 
finally  maintains  that  this  was  not  the  right  mo- 
ment to  pronounce  a  prophecy  of  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  mistakes  both  the  nature  of  that  his- 
torical event  and  the  meaning  and  object  of  pro- 
phecy. We  have  already  seen  that  the  Babylo- 
nian empire  was  determined  by  the  victory  at 
Carchemish,  and  was  not  this  a  suitable  moment 
to  present  a  prophetic  programme  of  the  divine 
world-policy  ?  Or  should  merely  the  subjeciion 
of  Judah  and  other  nations  be  spoken  of  and 
not  the  judgment  upon  Babylon  ?  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that  in  ch,  xxv,  the  prophet  presents  three 
stages  of  the  divine  judgment;  the  judgment  on 
Judah,  on  the  nations  forming  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  finally  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  this  general  view  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments that  on  Babylon  could  not  of  course  be 
omitted,  if  the  prophet  was  not  to  give  a  false 
representation.  Observe,  moreover,  that  the 
prophet  speaks  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  only 
in  brief  hints.  He  says  of  it  only  so  much  as  is 
necessary  on  the  one  hand  for  the  completeness 
of  the  picture,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  order 
not  to  encourage  Israel  to  obstinate  resistance, 
while  not  altogether  dispiriting  them.  For  (his 
reason  almost  all  the  minatory  predictiong  con- 
clude with  a  consolatory  outlook.  (Comp.  iii. 
12  sqq,;  x.  23  sqq.;  xii.  14  sqq.;  xxiii.  3  sqq.; 
yea,  even  the  prophecies  against  the  heathen 
nations,  xlvi.  26;  xlviii.  47;  xlix.  6,  89),  There 
is  then  no  reason,  why  the  second  half  of  ver. 
11  should  be  declared  spurious.  On  the  contrary, 
the  words,  like  the  related  ones  in  xxvii,  7,  are 
entirely  in  place.— As  concerns  the  numbering 
of  the  seventy  years  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
Jeremiah  would  say  :  In  seventy  years  from  this 
time  Babylon  will  be  visited.  For,  as  shown 
above,  he  has  placed  the  date,  contrary  to  his 
former  custom,  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  simply 
because  this  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  at  the 
same  time  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
and  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  because 
Nebuchadnezzar's  viclory  and  accession  to  the 
throne  were  the  symptoms  of  a  crisis  in  univer- 
sal history,  which  germinally  included  all  the 
other  successes  of  the  Chaldean  king.  From 
the  moment  when  Jeremiah  received  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  Carchemish,  it  was  for  him  de- 
cided that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  exercise  uni- 
versal dominion  and  that  Judah,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  nations,  would  be  subject  to  him  ■  in 
xxvii.  6  indeed  he  represents  this,  by  his  catego- 
rical nnj,  as  accomplished,  though  in  reality  it 
was  still  waiting  fulfilment.  Hence  also  in  xxix 
10  he  does  not  alter  the  number,  though  this 
prophecy  is  of  a  later  date.     The  seventy  years 
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have  become  to  him  a  fixed  measure  of  time, 
which  at  any  rate  has  its  point  of  commence- 
ment in  that  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Its  final 
point  is  less  clear.  (Comp.  on  the  different 
modes  of  reckoning,  Rosenmueller  on  xxv.  11 
and  the  literature  there  quoted).  If  we  take  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Chaldean  empire,  this  corresponds 
best  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  As 
that  first  fact  germinally  involved  the  captivity, 
so  did  the  second  the  deliverance  therefrom. 
The  dates  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  yet  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  According  to  the  reckon- 
ing approved  by  most,  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
took  place  in  the  year  B.  C.  605-4,  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  in  the  year  638.  Between  these  two 
dates  lies  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years.  [The 
Canon   of  Ptolemy,  confirmed   by  Rawlinson, 


makes  the  reigns  of  Babylonian  kings  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  end  of  Belshazzar  cover 
sixty-six  years.  Comp.  Cowles  ad  loo.—S.  R. 
A.].  Aside  from  the  possibility  that  a  more  exact 
agreement  might  result  on  more  accurate  know- 
ledge, this  number  may  sufiice  as  a  round  sum. 
Comp.  NiEBUHR.  Assur  u.  Bahel,  S.  7.  ["These 
sevenlp  years  begin  with  B.  C.  606,  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  first  year  of  Nebu 
chadnezzar,  when  he  made  his  first  attack  on 
Jerusalem,  and  end  with  the  capture  of  Babylon 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  B.  C.  536.  Comp.  Davison,  on 
Prophecy,  p.  225 ;  Pusey,  on  Vaniel,  p.  267,  who 
justly  condemns  the  theory  of  some,  who  alleg» 
that  seventy  years  is  here  either  a  mere  approxi.. 
mative  number  or  »  symbolical  one,  signifying 
a  long  time."  Wobdswoeth. — S.  R.  A.] 


2.   The  judgment  on  Judah  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
XXV.  12-29. 

12  And  it  shall  coiie  to  pass,  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,'  that  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  that  nation,'^  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  for  their 
iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  will  make  it  perpetual  desolations. 

13  And  I  will  bring  upon  that  land  all  my  words,  which  I  have  pronounced  against 
it,  all  that  is  written  in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all 

14  the  nations.  For  [of  them,  even  these]  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve 
themselves  of  them  also  [exact  service]  :  and  I  will  recompense  them  according  to 

15  their  deeds  and  according  to  the  works  of  their  own  hands.  For  thus  saith  [hath 
said]  the  Loed  [Jehovah  the]  God  of  Israel  unto  me,  Take  the  wme-cup  [the  cup 
of  the  wine]  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  [give]  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I 

18  send  thee,  to  drink  [of]  it.  And  they  shall  drink  and  be  moved  [stagger]  and  be 
mad  [stunned],  because  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among  them. 

17  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  hand,  and  made  all  the  nations 

18  to  drink,  unto  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  sent  me :  Jerusalem  and  the  cities 
of  Judah  and  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  princes  thereof,  to  make  them'  a  desola- 

19  tion,  an  astonishment,  an  hissing  and  a  curse ;  as  it  is  this  day  ;  Pharaoh,  king  of 

20  Egypt,  and  his  servants  and  his  princes,  and  all  his  people ;  and  all  the  mingled 
[allied]*  people  and  all  the  kings  of  the  laud  of  Uz  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  and  Ashkelon  [Askalon]  and  Azzah  [Gaza]  and  Ekron  and  the 

21  [whole]  remnant  of  Ashdod,  Edom,  and  Moab  and  the  children  of  Ammon, — 

22  and  all  the  kmgs  of  Tyrus  and  all  the  kings  of  Zidon,  and  the  kings  of  the  isles 

23  [coast  land]  which  are  beyond  the  sea,  Dedan  and  Tema  and  Buz  and  all  that  are 

24  in  the  utmost  corners  [cut  short  the  hair],  and  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  all  the 

25  kings  of  the  mingled  people,  that  dwell  in  the  desert,  and  all  the  kings  of  Zimri 

26  and  all  the  kings  of  Elata  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Medes  [Media],  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  north,  far  and  near,  one  with  another,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  ,^  which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth : — and  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall 
drink  after  them. 

27  Therefore  [And]-thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Je- 
hovah Zsbaoth],  the  God  of  Israel,  Drink  ye  and  be  drunken  and  spue"  and  fall 

28  and  rise  no  more,  because  of  the  word  which  I  will  send  among  you.  And  it  shall 
be,  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup  at  thine  hand  to  drink,  then  shalt  thou  say  unto 
them  .  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  :   Ye  shall  certainly  [and 
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29  must]  drink.  For,  lo,  I  begin  to  bring  [do]  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called  by 
[bears]  my  name,  and  should  ye  be  utterly  unpunished  ?  Ye  shall  not  be  unpun- 
ished, for  I  will  call  for  a  sword  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  saith  the 
LoED  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

^  Ver.  12. — IIiTziQ  would  find  an  intimation  of  spuriousnesa  in  the  reading  HlxSoD-  Tbe«e  forms  arw  oertajnly  pre- 
valent in  the  later  writings,  but  there  are  also  instances  of  them  in  the  earlier.  Comp.  Jvri.  riii.  1 ;  Pe.  xxv.  7  ;  Mic.  i.  5  ; 
Jer.  XV.  13,  rfc.    Comp.  besides  OLSn,,  J  S.  299,  344  ;  534.— The  LXX.  translates  ver.  12,  iieSiKricut  to  I9xos  eKelpo  itai  S^iro^iac 

dvToiis  ell  i4>an(rii.bv  aiiiwoi',  thns  omitting  Q  yTO  1})  and  f'-DNJ  to  DHEyD-    But  such  an  omission  in  the  LXX.  has 

no  authority.    The  position  of  •'-□NJ  (HiTZia  finds  it,  as  in  ver.  9,  too  fai  back  in  the  sentence)  has  nothing  objectionable 

in  it,  if  we  consider  that  a  double  more  remote  object  is  connected  with  Tp3X  by  means  of  the  preposition  Sn     Comp 
V.  16  ;  xiii.  11 ;  xvi.  5,  etc.  I  ^ 

-  Ver.  12.— Ninn  'ljn~7J>l-  Nin  is  perfectly  regular  here  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g79,  3),  as  a  pronoun  referring  to 
something  more  remote  in  opposition  to  what  is  said  SetKTtKo)?,  H /NH  D''Un,  nXTH  TTXH)  vers.  9  and  11.  There  is  no 
rule,  as  Movers  supposes,  why  □Jl_jr-nX  should  not  be  separated  from  lp3N  by  "  DXJ.  There  is  good  reason  for  the 
subsequent  position  of  D'TLyD  VTX~7i>l,  in  that  guilt  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  land  as  to  the  liing  and  the  people.  The 
use  of  ini«  finally  is  explained  thus,  that  the  prophet  does  not  refer  it  to  V1X  only  (though  this  also  is  of  common  gender), 
but  also  to  'U,  as  in  ver.  9  also  he  refers  '1J1  nSE''?  □'j^aE'1  to  the  preceding  D''ij  and  Vlxri-  These  reasons  would 
not  therefore  determine  me  to  believe  in  the  unauthenticity  of  ver.  12.  But  there  are  other  reason  J  which  afford  important 
testimony  against  the  authenticity  not  only  of  this  verse,  but  of  the  two  following  verses.     Comp.  JSxegetical  Notes. 

8  Ver.  18. — DnX  is  construed  like  IHl  in  ver.  12,  and  the  suflBxes  of  the  verbs  in  ver.  9  &. 

«  Ver.  20.— 3^;?^"7:3  nXl.  The  expression  is  foiind  also  in  Exod.  xii.  38,  where  it  is  said  that  31  31jJ  went  with 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  Neh.  xiii.  3  (in  both  thuae  places  punctuated  3 1^),  where  it  is  said  that  after  hearing  the  Torah 
they  separated  from  themselves  3"l.p"73  ;  Jer.  I.  37,  where  it  is  predicted  that  the  sword  will  come  also  31  yn-'73  Sn 
'733  "|inn  lE'N  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  where  in  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  among  those  who  are  to  perish  by  the  sword,  together 
with  Cush,  Phut,  etc.,  T\yX\-l'2  is  mentioned.  In  all  these  places  the  meaning  is  easily  perceived.  They  are  mi\i.ii.i.KToi 
I.  e.  strangers  who  are  mingled  with  a  nation  as  jueTot»coi,  allies,  vassals,  mercenaries.  This  meaning  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  root  3^^',  which  in  Ohald.  and  Syr.  denotes  miscere,  in  Hebrew  however  is  found  only  m  the^ubst.  3  in,  the  woof 

in  weaving  (Levit.  xiii.  48-59),  and  in  Hithpael  3"i;;nn  (to  mix  one's  self  in  anything,  Prov.  xiv.  10,  to  enl-er  into  com- 

pany  with  any  one,  Ps.  cvi.  35  ;  Prov.  xx.  19 ;  xxiv.  21 ;  in  the  marriage  relation,  Ezr.  ix.  2)  only  reveals  this  meaning. 

6  Ver.  26.— |»-IN  m37nDn-S3.    The  artic'e  before  niD^aa  is  contrary  to  rule  (comp.  N.iegeisb.  Gr.,  g  71,  6),  and 

therefore  Graf  supposes,  with  reference  to  xv.  4 ;  xxiv.  9,  etc.,  and  not  incorrectly,  that  VIXH  which  is  besides  snneriln 
ous,  has  crept  in  by  mistake.  I  ^  oupcum 

0  Ver.  27.— Vp,  iir.  Aey-    It  is  the  other  form  of  XID  (Lev.  xviii.  28).    Comp.  X'p.    Isa.  xxviii.  8,  etc. 

fence  (DJljt?,  ver.  12)  will  remain  unrecompensed. 
Weeee  that  this  passage  presupposes  the  previous 
one,  being  its  necessary  supplement.  For  while  in 
the  first  part,  neighboring  nations  beside  Judah 
are  mentioned  without  being  particularly  desig- 
nated, the  second  part  gives  a  complete  and  or- 
j  derly  catalogue  of  nations,  beginning  with  Ju- 
dah and  ending  with  Babylon,  thus  presenting  a 
considerably  extended  circle  before  our  eyes. 
While,  however,  in  the  second  part,  objects  of 
punitive  judgment  only  (and  Babylon  indeed  as 
such)  are  mentioned,  we  learn  from  the  first  that 
Babylon  will  be  the  executor  of  the  Divine  will 
on  the  whole  series  of  nations  mentioned  before 
it  (vers.  18-26  a). 

Vers.  12-14.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  . 
their  own  hands.  The  following  reasons  fa- 
vor the  unauthenticity,  not  only  of  ver.  12,  but 
of  the  two  following  verses.  1.  The  whole  pas- 
sage, XXV.  12-14,  is  directed  against  Babylon. 
Now  It  has  been  already  intimated  in  ver  11 
and  will  likewise  be  below  in  ver.  26,  that  Ba- 
bylon herself  will  not  be  spared  from  the  iuda- 
ment  of  the  Lord.  Btit  how  briefly  and  obscurely 
are  these  intimations  given!  If  Sheshach  is 
really  to  be  explained  by  the  Atbash,  and  in  this 
torin  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  word  of  Jere- 
miah s  this  mysterious  name  would  certainly  be 
sui  able  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  obscurely 
of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  at  thi,  moment 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Leaving  aside  vers.  12-14  for  the  present,  let 
us  first  take  into  view  the  relation  of  vers.  15-29 
to  the  foregoing  context.  The  prophet  has  been 
prophesying  the  judgment  on  Judah  and  the 
neighboring  nations,  to  be  executed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ("all  these  nations  round  about," 
ver.  9).  In  ver.  11  b  he  had  intimated  that  the 
supremacy  of  Babylon  over  these  will  come  to  an 
end  after  70  years.  He  had  thus  erected  the 
bridge  by  which  to  pass  to  the  prediction  of  a 
second  and  more  comprehensive  stage  of  divine 
judgment,  viz.,  that  it  will  also  involve  Babylon 
itself  How  is  this  conceivable?  Vers.  15-29 
explain  this.  The  Lord  purposes  to  hold  judg- 
ment over  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world,  which  also  represent  the  aggregate  of  the 
subsequent  Babylonian  empire.  He  will  begin 
with  Judah.  On  this  and  the  nations,  only 
hinted  at  before  in  ver.  9  sqq.,  but  enumerated 
in  ver.  19  sqq.,  and  several  others,  which  cannot 
be  numbered  among  those  meant  in  ver.  9 
(comp.  vers.  25,  26),  Babylon  will  itself  be  an  in- 
atrument  of  execution.  Was  it  however  to  be 
itself  spared  ?  Was  it  better  than  the  nations 
subjugated  by  it  ?  No,  it  will  only  drink  the  cup 
of  wrath  last.  For  if  the  chosen  people  is  not 
spared,  no  other  nation  can   expect  that  its  of- 
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And  there  was  reason  for  this.  For  the  Jews 
were  so  little  disposed  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Jehovah,  to  subject  themselves  to  the  Ba- 
bylonian king,  that  all  needed  to  be  avoided, 
which  would  confirm  them  in  this  obstinacy.  Is 
it  then,  in  view  of  this,  credible  that  the  prophet, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoialiim,  after  the  battle 
of  Carchemish,  spoke  in  so  detailed  and  empha- 
.  tie  a  manner  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  as  is 
done  in  vers.  12-14  ?  I  think  not.  2.  Vers.  12 
and  13  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon  (chh.  1.  li.)  For  (a)  the  expres- 
sion oSiy  niDDK*,  perpetual  desolations,  is 
an  evident  quotation  from  this  propliecy.  It  not 
only  occurs  exclusively  in  this  prophecy  (li.  26 

and  62,  and  besides  only  as  D/l^  niDDE',  Bzek. 
XXXV.  9),  but  in  li.  62  it  is  significantly  treated 
in  a  certain  measure  as  its  pith  and  token,  so 
that  the  employment  of  this  expression  in  the 
text  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  reference 
to  chh.  1.  li.  (6).  The  words  "  and  I  will  bring 
upon  that  land  all  My  words  which  I  have  pro- 
nounced against  it,  all  that  is  written  in  this 
book,"  in  ver.  13,  point  likewise  with  all  possi- 
ble definiteness  to  the  prophecy  against  Babylon 
as  one  in  existence.  Now  since  this,  according 
to  li.  59  was  first  composed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah,  it  is  thus  already  shown  that  vers.  12 
and  13,  so  far  as  they  presuppose  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  cannot  possibly  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  fourth  year  of  Jelioiakim.  3.  The  se- 
cond half  of  ver.  13  presupposes  also  the  exis- 
tence of  the  other  prophecies  against  the  nations, 
and  this  too  as  one  Sepher.  Now  though  most 
of  these  prophecies  are  certainly  older  than  the 
battle  of  Carchemish  (comp.  on  xlvi.  2  and  the 
Introd.  to  chh.  xlvi.-li.),  it  is  yet  evident  from 
the  opposition  in  which  the  second  half  of  ver. 
13  stands  to  the  first,  that  here  that  Sepher  against 
the  nations  is  meant,  which  contains  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon.  This  Sephor  however  cannot, 
as  we  have  said,  have  been  in  existence  before 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah.  We  might  assume 
that  Jeremiah  himself,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Sepher  against  the  nations,  subjoined  here  the 
words  of  ver.  13.  The  striking  addition  "  which 
Jeremiah  hath  prophesied,"  etc.,  is  however  op- 
posed to  this.  For  is  it  credible  that  Jeremiah 
himself  put  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  ?  Every  one  will  feel  that  these  words  of- 
fend not  only  against  rhetorical  concinnity,  but 
against  religious  feeling.  4.  The  demonstrative 
nrn,  this,  after  13 DH  the  book,  evidently 
presupposes  that  he  who  wrote  it  regarded  the 
present  passage,  i.  e.,  ch.  xxv.,  as  belonging  to 
the  Sepher  against  the  nations.  For  in  any  other 
case  the  demonstrative  would  be  incorrect.  Now 
it  may  certainly  be  proved  that  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations  must  once  have  stood  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  ch.  xxv.  The  LXX. 
still  has  it  in  this  place,  so  that,  omitting  ver.  14, 
the  prophecy  against  Elam  (xlix.  34  39,  Heb. ) 
foUi.v.-i  directly  on  ver.  13.  Then  the  others  come 
in  the  following  order:  against  Egypt  (ch.  xlvi.), 
against  Babylon  (chh.  1.  and  li.),  against  Philis- 
tia,  Tyrus  and  Sidou  (xlvii.  1-7),  against  Edom 
(xlix.  7-22),  against  Ammon  (xlix.  1-6),  against 
Eedar   (xlix.   28-38),    against  Damascus   (xlix. 


23-27),  against  Moab  (ch.  xlviii.).  Then  follows 
xxv.  15-38  as  a  comprehensive  conclusion.  This 
arrangement  is  certainly,  as  regards  the  order 
of  sequence,  not  the  original  one,  but  it  still 
bears,  as  a  whole,  unmistakable  traces  of  the  ori- 
ginal connection.  In  and  of  itself  indeed  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  LXX.  brings  the  Sepher 
against  the  nations  into  connection  with  ch.  xxv., 
inserting  it  between  vers.  13  and  16  of  this  chap- 
ter, is  not  of  any  great  weight,  for  it  might  be 
due  to  pure  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  tiie  trans- 
lator. But  there  is  another  circumstance,  wliieh 
evidently  cannot  have  sprung  from  arbitrariness, 
and  hence  lends  great  importance  to  that  con- 
nection. The  prophecy  against  Elam  has  in  the 
LXX.  a  superscription  (to  A'Mfi)  and  a  post- 
script. This  postscript  is  however  nothing  else 
but  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxvii.,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  LXX.  For  the  details  concerning  this  see 
xxvii.  1,  xlix.  34  and  the  Introd.  to  chh.  xlvi.- 
li.  It  is  hence  plain  that  the  prophecies  against 
the  nations  must  once  have  had  their  place  di- 
rectly before  xxvii.  1,  and  that  the  prophecy 
against  Elam  must  have  formed  their  conclusion. 
Chap.  xxv.  however  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
immediately  following  Sepher  against  the  nations. 
Therefore  the  author  could  say  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness of  ver.  13:  in  this  book.  Thus  then 
ver.  13  was  inserted  in  the  text  at  a  time,  when 
the  Sepher  against  the  nations  had  its  place  im- 
mediately after  this  chapter,  as  a  whole,  which  in- 
cluded it.  It  is  not  probable,  for  the  reason  ad- 
duced above,  that  the  prophet  himself  inserted  it. 
As  to  ver.  14  finally,  the  first  half  is  taken  almost 
verbally  from  xxvii.  7,  and  in  such  wise  that  the 
perfect  n3J7,  shall  serve,  whichisinoorrecthere 
though  it  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  context 
there,  is  retained.  In  xxvii.  7  '"13;;i  is  used 
quite  regularly  in  the  sense  of  the  future,  after 
the  preceding  statement  of  time  WIX  r\}),  N3-l^. 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  J  84,  o.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  none  of  the  conditions  are  ful- 
filled on  which  the  rendering  of  the  perfect  as 
future  depends,  while  the  perfect  or  present  sig- 
nification contradicts  the  context  throughout. 
The  second  half  of  the  verse,  which  HiTzia  re- 
gards as  the  genuine  supplement  of  ver.  11, 
strongly  reminds  us  of  1.  29 ;  li.  24.  On  ac- 
cording to  the  works  of  their  own  hands, 
comp.  vers.  6  and  7.  In  itself  then  the  passage 
contains  nothing  which  Jeremiah  miglitnot  have 
written.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  preceding 
sentences  are  to  be  critically  suspected  this  sin- 
gle little  sentence  is  all  the  less  able  to  maintain 
its  position,  as  standing  isolated  it  would  disturb 
the  connection.  In  conclusion  we  give  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  different  critical  views  respect- 
ing this  passage,  omitting  those  which  consider  it 
wholly  original,  or  only  subsequently  supplied 
by  Jeremiah.  1.  Ver.  11  5-14  inauthentic  (Gkaf). 
2.  Ver.  11  b-lia,  inauthentic  (Hitzig).  3.  Vers. 
12-14  a  later  .addition  (Naegelsbaoii).  4.  Vers. 
13S-14,  inauthentic  (Beethold).  5.  Ver.  13  h, 
inauthentic  (Venema,  Sohnureer).  6.  Ver.  13, 
the  words  'rt-hD-h)?  ^'  N^:  -Ityx,  inauthentic 
(Hensler).  . 

Vers.  16  and  16.     For  thus  saith  .  .  .  will 
send  among  them.— For  introduces  the  proof 
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of  the  sentence  pronounced  in  ver.  12,  that  even 
Babylon,  called  according  to  vers.  9-11  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  will  be  punished  in  its  time.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  in  the  same  breath,  as 
it  were,  conquest  and  destruction  are  predicted 
of  the  Babylonians.  The  prophet  explains  how 
this  will  be  in  the  following  verses,  to  ver.  26. 
He  says  that  all  the  nations  will  have  to  empty 
the  cup  of  wrath,  but  Babylon  last.  In  this  it  is 
implied  that  Babylon  will  first  be  the  instrument 
of  accomplishing  the  judgment  on  the  other  na- 
tions, but  at  last  will  itself  be  subject  to  judg- 
ment. Those  who  declare  vers.  11  6-14  and  ver. 
26  b  to  be  unauthentic,  act  therefore  with  per- 
fect consistency.  But  it  is  wrong  to  reject  a 
thought  here,  which  is  one  of  the  foundation  pil- 
lars of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (comp.  especially  li. 
20-24),  without  which  it  must  be  regarded  as 
partial,  and  which  ought  least  of  all  to  be  want- 
ing here  in  the  prophet's  great  programme. — The 
figure  of  the  "cup  of  fury  "  and  " cup  of  tremb- 
ling" is  frequent  in  the  Scriptures:  Isai.  li.  17, 
22;  Hab.  ii.  16;  Jer.  xlix.  12;  li.  7;  Lam.  iv. 
21;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31  sqq. ;  Ps.  Ix.  .5  ;  Ixxv.  9.  The 
drinking  of  the  cup  is  emblematic  of  suffering 
punishment,  the  effect  of  the  drinking,  intoxica- 
tion and  reeling,  is  the  emblem  of  shattered  forces 
and  of  lost  hold  and  self-command. — I  send 
thee.  The  sending  is  to  be  regarded  in  general 
as  merely  imaginary.  Comp.  i.  10.  It  was  af- 
terwards, at  any  rate,  partially  real.  Comp. 
xxvii.  2  sqq.  It  is  evident  from  "^1  flXin  and  es- 
pecially from  ver.  17  that  the  prophet  describes 
an  inward  experience.— Because  of  thesword. 
Observe  the  transition  from  the  figurative  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  speech. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  Then  took  I  .  .  .  this  day. 
The  prophet  begins  with  Jerusalem.  Why  he 
does  so  is  seen  from  ver.  29.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  entire  Scpher  against  the  nations 
(chh.  xlvi.-51)  followed  this  present  prophecy. — 
The  kings  thereof.  The  plural  here,  since 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  well  known,  caused  three 
.Jewish  kings  in  succession  to  feel  his  supremacy, 
may  be  taken  in  the  proper  sense.  It  may  also 
however  be  the  general  plural  and  in  what  fol- 
lows, when  the  number  of  the  conquered  kings 
could  neither  be  known  to  the  prophet,  nor  is  any 
check  possible  on  our  part,  the  plural  must  be 
taken  as  general.  Comp.  rems.  on  xix.  8. — To 
make  them  a  desolation.  Comp.  vers.  9,  11 ; 
xxiv.  9  ;  xlii.  18;  xliv.  8,  22;  xlix.  13. — As  it  is 
this  day.  The  explanations  "truly  and  cer- 
tainly," or  "  as  it  is  impending,"  or  "as  we  have 
begun  to  experience,"  are  grammatically  impos- 
sible. The  LXX.  omit  these  words.  They  are 
at  any  rate  a  later  addition,  whether  by  the  pro- 
phet or  some  other  can  scarcely  be  decided. 
Comp.  xi.  5;  xxxii.  20;  xliv.  C,  22,  23. 

Vers.  19-21.  Pharaoh  .  .  .  children  of  Am- 
nion. In  this  enumeration  of  the  nations  the 
prophet  evidently  proceeds  in  general  from  South 
to  North,  beginning  with  Egypt  and  conclmling 
with  the  kings  of  the  North  (ver.  20).  From 
Egypt  he  goes  up  to  the  South-West  (Philislia), 
and  South-East  (Uz),  then  to  the  East  (Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon),  and  West  (Phoenicia),  of  the  holy 
land.  With  Phcenicia  are  connected  the  islands 
of  the  remote  West,  whereupon  the  prophet  leaps 
over  to  the  far  East  (Arabian  nations),  in  order 


to  get  by  the  North-East  (Elam,  Media),  to  the 
North  (ver.  26),  when  his  view  loses  itself  in  the 
remote  distance.— Mingled  people.  As  to 
Egypt  in  particular  we  know  exactly  what  Jere- 
miah understands  by  3'Tj;  which  he  attributes 
to  this  country.  They  are  without  doubt  foreign 
mercenaries  (ch.  xlvi.  21);  primarily  those 
lonians,  Carians  and  Phoenicians  whom  Psamme- 
tichus  took  into  hie  service,  and  to  whom  he  af- 
terwards assigned  residences  in  Egypt  (Heeou. 
II.,  152,  154;  DuNCKEE,  Gesch.  d.  Allerth.  3te 
Aiifl.  I.,  S.  922); — but  then  also  strangers  from 
other  nations,  which  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  and  Eze- 
kiel  (xxx.  5)  mention. — The  case  appears  to  be 
different  with  the  mingled  people  in  ver.  24, 
of  which  below.—The  land  of  Uz.  {^f^V^  yiN). 
The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  Uz  is 
mentioned  are  Gen.  x.  23  ;  xxii.  21  ;  xxxvi.  28; 
Job  i.  1 ;  Lam.  iv.  21,  and  the  present  passage. — 
Delitzsch  (Herz.  R.-Enc,  VI.  S.  112)  remarks 
that  we  can  still  say  nothing  more  definite  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  this  country  than  that, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the 
book  of  Job  in  the  LXX.,  it  lay  kvl  roig  opioic  rf/^ 
'ISov/j,aiag  aal  'Apafiia^.  This  is  favored  by  the 
present  passage,  which  includes  the  country  in 
its  catalogue  directly  after  Egypt  and  before  Phi- 
listia,  (the  latter  corresponding  to  the  South- 
eastern border-land),  but  especially  by  Lam.  iv. 
21  (daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of 
Uz),  and  the  origin  of  Eliphaz  in  Teman  (Job  ii. 
11),  which  is  an  Edomite  city  (according  to  Jer. 
xlix.  7).  Uz  is  not  thus  identified  with  Edom,  in 
which  case  alone  Gr.^f's  remark  that  Uz  needed 
not  to  be  specially  mentioned  together  with 
Edom,  would  be  justified.  Comp.  however  the 
articles  on  Uz  and  Esau  by  Dr.  Speengek  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Germ.  Oriental  Society  I^Zeitsch  d. 
d.-Morgenl.  Gesell,  1863,  S.  373),  who  seeks  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Uz  and  Esau  from  Oriental 
sources. — In  opposition  to  Fries  {Stud.  u.  Krit^ 
1854,  2)  Delitzsch  correctly  remarks  that  he 
seeks  for  the  country  too  far  to  the  North,  (in  the 
province  of  El-Tellul,  west  of  the  Hauran  moun- 
tains).— The  Philistines,  etc.  Of  the  five  ci- 
ties of  the  Philistines  Gath  only  is  wanting  (Josh, 
xiii,  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17).  It  was  deprived  of  its 
walls  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6)  and  lost  its 
importance  (comp.  Am.  vi.  2).  For  the  same 
reason  it  seems  to  be  passed  over  in  Am.  i.  6  sqq. ; 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5  sqq.  Comp.  Kohlee  on 
the  last  passage. — Why  Jeremiah  speaks  only  of  a 
"  remnant  of  Ashdod  "  is  explained  by  history. 
Psammetichus  had  after  a  siege  of  29  years  taken 
the  city  and  destroyed  it.  (Herod.  II.  157). 
[Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  II.  p.  242. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  22-24.  .And  all  the  kings  of  Tyrus  .  . 
that  dwell  in  the  desert.— Kings  of  the 
isles  ('Nn).  The  singular  only  in  Isa.  xx.  6; 
xxiii.  2,  6;  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  All  sea- washed  land, 
whether  continent  or  island,  is  called  'N.  Here 
the  collective  'N,  as  elsewhere  the  plural  D"X 
(Isa.  xl.  15;  xli.  1,  5;  xlii.  4,  10,  etc.),  denotes 
not  merely  the  continental  Phoenioian  colonies, 
but  all  the  coast-lands,  and  thus  also  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. — In  vers.  23  and  24  Ara- 
bian races  are  enumerated,  which  in  opposition 
to  'N  and  in  relation  to  Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon, 
represent  the  remote  east. — Dedan  (pi),  comp 
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Gen.  X.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9  with  Gen.  xxv.  3  ;  1 
Chron.  i.  32  coll.  Isa.  xxi.  13;  Ezek.  xxt.  13; 
xxvii.  16,  20;  xxxTiii.  13;  Jer.  xlix.  8.  Both 
the  statements  of  Genesis  as  to  their  derivation, 
and  the  geographical  statements  as  to  the  position 
of  their  country,  lead  to  a  double  Dedan ;  a 
southern  situated  on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  a 
northern  bordering  on  Edom.  It  has  been  sought 
to  connect  the  two  by  the  supposition  of  coloniza- 
tion. Comp.  Arnold  in  Herzoo,  R.-Enc,  I.  S. 
462. — Tema,  (NaTi),  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  30;  Job  vi.  19;  Isa.  xxi.  14.  Tbis 
name  is  also  borne  by  two  different  localities. 
The  biblical  Tema  is  "the  most  northern  of  all 
Arabian  places,"  the  second  chief  place  in  Djof, 
three  days  journey  from  the  territory  of  Damas- 
cus. Comp.  Herz.  R.-Enc,  XV.,  S.  706  [Kitter, 
Erdkunde,  XII.  159;  XIII.  384,  eic.].— Buz  (Pn), 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  as  a  son"of  Nachor 
and  brother  of  Uz.  Elihu  (Job  xxxii.  2)  is  a 
Buzite.  It  is  at  all  events  an  Arabic  tribe,  but 
no  further  particulars  are  known.  Comp.  Winer, 
R.-W.-B.,  s.  v.,  Buz. — All  in  the  utmost  cor- 
ners (nN3"'']flSp).  comp.  Comm.  on  ix.  25;  xlix. 
32. — Arabia  (D1J?).  It  is  well  known  that  this 
word,  which  occurs  first  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  20;  xxi. 
13)  designates,  not  the  whole  of  the  now  so-called 
Arabia,  but  only  a  part  bordering  on  Palestine 
(Gesenius  supposes  the  territory  of  the  Ish- 
maelites.  Comp.  Thes.,  pp.  1066  and  1441  ;  coll. 
Gen.  xxv.  18).  So  also  the  mingled  people 
that  d^well  in  the  desert  designates  Arabian 
peoples,  of  which  we  know  nothing  further.  The 
expression  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  occurs  be- 
sides only  in  1  Kings  x.  15,  where  it  is  said  that 
Solomon  received  666  talents  of  gold  beside  what 
he  had  of  the  merchantmen  and  all  the  kings  of 
the  mixed  peoples  \_Eng.  Vers.  Arabia]  and  the 
governors  of  the  country.  Comp.  Keil  on  the 
passage.— The  3^J?  of  this  passage  and  the  book 
of  Kings,  were  probably  mixed  states  of  various 
tribes,  which  for  the  sake  of  protection  were 
tributary  to  some  neighboring  power.  Such 
little  unions  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
Arabian  desert  near  the  borders  of  Palestine,  of 
which,  however,  the  remembrance  was  lost  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  at  least,  did  not  know  what 

he  was  to  understand  by  the  3l;i?  'D^n  (1  Kings 
X.  15).  He  therefore  wrote  for  it  simply  '?7D 
a^i^  (2  Chron.  ix.  14).  As  to  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  respecting  the  Arabian  tribes, 
we  are  left,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  state- 
ments, to  conjectures.  Comp.  Niebuhr.  Ass.  u. 
Babel,  S.  209,  10;  Duncker,  Oesch.  d.  Alterth., 
I.  S.  827,  and  what  is  subsequently  remarked  on 
ver.  26  a. 

Vers.  25  and  26.  And  all  the  kings  of 
Zimri  .  .  .  drink  after  them.  The  LXX. 
omits  the  kings  of  Zimri.  Aquila  has  Zaiipi 
(MoNTFAUCON,  p.  221) ;  Vulg  ,  Zamhre  (Zambri) ; 
Syr.  Samron;  Theodoret,  Za/^/3p^.  He  says 
irapa  ™  'Eppaiu  ml  tCi  'Ziipa  Ze/jil3pdv  eip-f/naftev. 
")f  lU  Xerovpa^' ovTog  v'idg.  Accordingly  most  ex- 
positors have  taken  Zimri  (the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  as  a  gentilieium)  for  the  nation 
tiescended  from  Simran  (Gen.  xxv.  2).  But 
where  this  nation  is  to  be  sought  for  is  very  un- 


certain. To  think  of  the  Ethiopic  Zimiris  (Ptm 
Hist.  N'al.,  36,  16,  25),  or  the  le/ipplrm  (Strabo, 
XVII.  1,  786)  is  forbidden  by  the  connection. — 
Zabra  also,  the  urbs  regia  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  of  which  Gesenius  reminds  us  [Thes.,  p. 
421),  will  not  suit.  Winer  {R.-W.-B.,  II.,  p, 
465,  3d  Ed.),  mentions  Zimara  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  in  Lesser  Armenia,  and  the  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Greater  Armenia,  and  Zimura  in 
Asia.  Comp.  Ruetschi,  in  Herz.  R.-Enc.  XIV., 
S.  409. — None  of  these  views  are  satisfactory. 
The  matter  must  remain  in  suspense. — Slam,  the 

Medes  ('ID,  D*?.!?).  These  two  are  also  men- 
tioned together  in  Isa.  xxi.  2.  As  to  Elam,  it 
appears  in  the  primaeval  period  as  an  indepen- 
dent country  with  its  own  princes  (Gen.  xiv.  1, 
9).  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  Elam  in- 
cludes Persia,  and  therefore  in  the  older  period, 
stands  for  what  was  known  in  later  times  as  D^i3 
(comp.  DkechsI/ER,  on  Isa.  xxi.  2),  but  this  is 
denied  by  olliers  (comp.  Vaihingek,  Herz.  R.- 
Enc.,  Ill,  <?.  747).  As  to  its  position  this  much 
is  certain,  that  it  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
and,  moreover,  of  its  mouths.  But  tbe  greatest 
uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  its  bound- 
aries and  extent.  Comp.  Vaihinger,  with  Kie- 
pert's  Atlas  of  the  Ancient  World,  and  M  Nie- 
buhr, Ass.  u.  Babel.,  S.  384, — Media,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Elam,  forms  the  transition  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  north,  of  which  Jeremiah  men- 
tions none  by  name.  He  speaks  only  of  the  near 
and  the  distant  (comp.  xlviii.  24).  In  chh,  1.  and 
li.  "  an  assembly  of  great  nations  from  the  north 
country,"  is  mentioned  as  the  executors  of  the 
destined  punishment  on  Babylon  (1.  3,  9,  41  •  U. 
48).  Some  are  then  called  by  name  to  accom- 
plish this, — Ararat,  Minni,  Ashchenaz  (li.  27), 
and  Media  [the  Medes],  (li.  28).  From  this  we 
see  that  the  Medes  are  reckoned  among  the 
northern  nations,  which  does  not  contradict  the 
present  passage  and  might  well  be  so,  for  Media 
extends  certainly  from  the  northeast  to  the  north] 
of  Babylon. — One  vsrith  another.  Comp.  rems. 
on  ver.  9. — ^As  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
thus  much  only  is  ascertained  with  certainty, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  subjugated  the  lands  west 
of  the  Tigris  down  to  Egypt  and  the  borders  of 
Lydia.  Whether  he  also  subjugated  the  lands 
lying  east,  or  the  Median  kingdom,  is  Jisputedi 
Niebuhr  (4s.s.  u.  Bab.)  maintains  that  Nebuchad^ 
nezzar  held  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Media,  btst, 
without  paying  tribute.  But  after  the  death  of 
Cyaxares,  he  ended  victoriously  a  great  war  with 
Media  (/*.,  S.  211  sqq).  Duncker,  on  the  other 
hand  (I.,  S.  798,  844,  etc.),  combats  both  the  de- 
pendence of  Babylon  on  Media,  and  the  victory 
over  it.  This  controversy  is  of  no  importance 
for  us.  The  prophet  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
God  had  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar  all  the  five 
parts  of  the  world,  with  all  the  beasts  therein 
(xxvii.  6),  and  the  men,  for  an  actual  possession, 
nor  can  this  be  maintained  for  all  the  lands  here 
expressly  mentioned  by  name.  After  the  victory 
at  Carchemish  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  prophet  recognizes  this  star, 
which  has  ascended  the  political  horizon,  as  the 
sun  which  is  to  shine  over  all.  In  the  grand 
prophetic  view  of  history  jwhich  rests  on  the  es- 
sential   and  regards    the  collateral   as  non-ex- 
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istent),  since  there  has  been  any  history  at  all, 
one  nation  always   stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
rest      This  nation  is  that  which  rules  the  world, 
i.  e.,  which  dominates  all  the  other  nations,  if  not 
really,  ideally  or  de  jure,  and  is  the  representa- 
tive worldly  kingdom  in  antithesis  to  'the  king- 
dom of  God.     This  is  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
and  of  the  later  one,  xxvii.  5  sqq.     It  may  then 
well  be   said   that  this  passage  (xxv.  15-26)  in- 
volves two  judicial  acts  ;  one  by  which  the  Chal- 
dean empire  is  founded,  and  a  second  by  which  it  is 
judged  (ver.  26  i).— -The  king  of  Sheshach 
("Ityty  1 'HI)     It  seems  indubitable  from  the  con- 
text here  and  from  li.  41,  where  the  two  ideas 
correspond  in  the  parallelism,  that  Sheshach 
is  Babylon,  and  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
expositors.    Marsham  is  the  only  exception,  who 
takes   'IJiyty   as    equivalent   to    [Kf?©    (Shushan). 
Comp.  Ges.  Thes.,  p.    1486.      But  we  are   very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin,  the  etymology 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word.     It  is  easily  under- 
stood that  Jeremiah  here  used  a  word  for  Baby- 
lon which  somewhat  veiled  the  idea.     He  may 
have  done  this  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen. 
For  the  object  of  his  prophecy  requires  that  the 
impression  of  terror,  which  the  name  of  Babylon 
must  have  made  on  their   minds,  should  not  be 
weakened.     Hence  with  the  exception  of  chh.  1., 
li.,  he  says   nothing  against  Babylon,  and  these 
chapters,  as   is  clear  from  the   mode  of  publica- 
tion,  were  intended  much  more  for  the  future 
than  for  the  present.     That  regard  for  the  Chal- 
deans was  his  motive  for  such  concealment,  I  do 
not  believe.     It  might  be  said  that  he  was  afraid, 
as  indeed  many,  Jerome  at  their  head,  have  sup- 
posed.     Jeremiah,  however,  surely   feared  the 
Chaldeans  no  more  than  his   own  countrymen. 
What  other  motive   he  had  for  concealing   the 
name  of  Babylon  from  the  Chaldeans,  we  cannot 
conceive.     VVunt  had   the  Chaldeans  to  do  with 
him?     If  thej  rcci->td  information  of  the  pro- 
phecy, yet  it   was  not  written  for  them.     In  the 
only  passage  where  ^K'Zf  occurs  besides  this  (li. 
44),  the  need  of  change  has  evidently  occasioned 
the  expression.    Jeremiah  namely,  in  connection 
with  chh.  1.  andli.,  never  uses  the  word  Babylon 
in  the  two  parallel   members  of  a  verse,  except 
li.    49,    where  the  antithesis  requires  it.     Else- 
where he  uses  as  parallel   with  Babylon  either 
Chaldeans  (1.  8,  35,  45;  li.  24,  35,  54),  or  land 
of  Babylon,  (li.  29),  or  a  figurative  expression 
like  hammer   (iZ^'Op,  1.   23),  or  heart  of  my 
insurgents  ('nj^-^S,  li.  1).     He  also  twice  uses 
instead  of  Babylon  figurative  expressions,  as  in 
li.  21.     In  li.  41  the  name  of  Babylon  occurs  in 
the   second   clause.     Accordingly  it  is    quite  in 
order  that    this  name  should  not  be  used  in  the 
first   clause  of  the  sentence.     Instead  of  it  we 
have  two  synonymous  expressions,  of  which  one 
"  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  "  is  evidently  of 
a  figurative  nature.     The  other  is  our  ^E'ty.    We 
Bee  then  that  Jeremiah  uses  this  expression  in  the 
one  case  for  concealment,  in  the  other  for  variety. 
Whence  did  he  obtain  it?     Is  it  to  be  explained 
by  theAtbiish?     Is  it  a   species  of   Cabbalistic 
Temura  or  anagram  which  is  either  simple'((!3:.  gr. 

OK^D,  Exod.  xxiii.    23='7i<0'p),  or  elaborate? 


The  latter  consists  in  turning  the  Alphabet  round 
and  beginning  at  the  end  (n  for  X,  W  for  3,  elc, 
hence  Atbash),  or  in  the  middle  (7  for  X,  D  for  3> 
hence  Albam).     Comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  p. 
248,9;     Herzoq,   R.-Enc,  VII.   205  [Gesenics 
denies  that  the  Atbash  was  in  use  in  Jeremiah's 
time,  and  Hitzig  accordingly  attributes  the  ana- 
gram to   a  later  period,   when   fear   of  Babylon 
furnished  a  motive  for  its  use. — S.  R.  A.]. — Has 
Jeremiah  really  made  use  here  of  such   a  play 
upon  words?     Many  maintain    this.     It  is  said, 
if  a  prophet  can  make  alphabetically  arranged 
songs,  he  can  make  use  of  the  Atbash.     It  may 
be  that  the  two  things  are  related,  and  hence  I 
will  not  dispute  the  possibility.     But  I  make  this 
admission  unwillingly  and  would  rather  say,  with 
many  of   the  elder  theologians  [ex.  gr.^  Selden, 
De  Diis  Syr.  Synt.,    II.,  Cap.  13)  :   vix  risum   hie 
fortasse  teheas.     As  regards  the  signification  of 
the  word,  it  is  certainly  most  natural  to  think  of 
the  radix  IJE^B^,  coll.  X\r\t,  nw,  2JW,  [DK',  ];pW 
(Isa.   xli.   64),   and  thence    derive  the  meaning 
demissio,    submersio,    sinking    down    (Hengsten- 
berg),    humbling    (Graf).      Henostenberg  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  my  view  (in  Jer.  u.  Bab., 
S.  131),  that  the  reason  of  its  use  is  rhetorical, 
the  prophet  wishing  to  deprive  of  their  terror  the 
names  Babylon  and  Casdim,  which  had  a  most 
terrible  sound  in  the  Israelitish  ear,  pointing  by 
a  slight  alteration  at  the  ruin  hidden  behind  the 
greatness  of  Babylon ;  to  which  it  may  be  replied, 
that  these  names  were  certainly  not  of   terrible 
sound  at  the  moment  when  destruction  was  being 
predicted  to  their  bearers.     This  is  however  the 
case  in  xxv.  26,  and  in  chh.  1.  and  li.     And  why 
should  Babylon  be  mentioned  so  frequently  as 
the  instrument  of  Israel's  chastisement,  without 
the  "fearful  sound''  of  the  name  being  mitigated 
by  the  pleas," r  ?  Ija^BJ?     The  meaning   '^dernissio, 
submersio  "  (iies  not  appear  to  suit  at  all  in  li.  41. 
For  there  it  -Jinds  parallel  with   "praise  of  the 
whole  earth."'      Others,    therefore,    have    inter- 
preted the  name  otherwise:  Chk.  D.  Michablis, 
urbs  bellatrix  from  the  Arabic  shaka=fortitudinem 
in   bello    ostendit ;  J.   D.   Michaelis  x«'''-'"5'!'wAoi', 
from   the    Arabic   sakka=ferro    obduxit  portam  ,- 
BoHLEN,  atrium  regis,  from  an  analogy  in  modern 
Persian.     But  all  this  is  dubious.     I  believe  that 
the  whole   matter  must  be  left  still  in  siispenso. 
Perhaps    the    Assyrian   Babylonian   monuments 
will  throw   light  on   it.     At   least   Eodiger  (in 
Ges.  Thes.,  p.  248B),  refers  to  a  discovery  which 
Rawlinson  has  made  (comp.  Journal  oftheAsiat. 
Soc,  XII.,  p.  478)  according  to  which  1)12^12?  was 
the   name    of  a  Babylonian  deity.     I  have   not 
been  able  anywhere  to  find  a  confirmation  of  this 
statement    ["Sir    H.   Rawlinson  has    observed 
that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was  iden- 
tical, or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abra- 
ham, Ur  (or  Hur),  might  have  been  read  in  one 
of  the  ancient  dialects  of   Babylon    as  S/>ishaki, 
and  that  consequently  a  possible  explanation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture  (Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  I.,  p.  616).     Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel  the  new  capital  was  constantly)  to  repre- 
sent the  country."    Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.—^,. 

Vers.  27-29.  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  .  .  . 
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the  Lord  of  hosts.  These  yerses,  containing 
the  figure  of  the  oup,  express  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  counsel. — Which  is  called  by 


my  name.     Ver.  29.  Comp.  Comm.   on  ver.  18 
and  vii.  10. — Ye  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

Comp.  xlix.  12,  after  which  passage  ours  is  formed 


3.   The  Judgment  of  the  World. 
XXV.   30-38. 

30  But  do  thou  prophesy  against  them  all  these  words, 
And  say  unto  them  : 

Jehovah  roareth  from  on  high,' 

And  utters  his  voice  from  his  holy  habitation  : 

He  roareth  against  his  pasture ; 

With  a  clear  cry,  like  the  vintagers,  he  answers  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

31  Tumult  reacheth  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  ; 
For  Jehovah  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations  ■j' 
He  pleadeth"  with  all  flesh : 

The  godless — he  giveth  them  a  prey  to  the  sword,  saith  Jehovah. 

32  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Behold,  evil  goeth  forth  from  nation  to  nation, 

And  a  great  tempest  riseth  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

33  And  the  slain  of  Jehovah  shall  on  that  day  lie 

From  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth : 
They  shall  not  be  lamented  nor  gathered  nor  buried ; 
They  shall  become  dung  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

34  Howl,  O  ye  shepherds  and  cry  aloud. 
And  wallow,  ye  strong  ones  of  the  flock  : 

For  your  days  for  slaughter  are  accomplished  f 

And  I  scatter  you,^  that  ye  shall  fall  like  an  elegaut  Ycyd. 

35  And  the  refuge  shall  vanish  from  the  shepherds, 
And  deliverance  from  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock. 

36  Hark  !  Crying  of  the  shepherds  and  howling"  of  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock  ; 
For  Jehovah  devastates  their  pasture. 

37  The  fields  of  peace  are  desolated'  before  the  fury  of  Jehovah's  anger. 

38  He  hath  quitted,  like  a  lion,  his  covert, 

For  their  land  is  become  waste  before  the  fury  of  the  destroyer,' 
And  before  the  fury  of  his  anger. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vcr.  30.— JXJ?'  DITDD  Tf\TV-    These  words  to  iSlp  are  a  quotation  from  Joel  iy.  16 ;  Am.  i.  2,  only  that  instead  of 
P'SD  there,  we  have  DllnO,  and  W-\r>  nj;nD  instead  of  D'''7E'lTa. 

2  Tor.  31.— 3"1,  with  a,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  36;  Jud.  Ti.  32  ;  Hos.  ii.  4. 

^  Ver.  31. — I0£3Ii?J  (to  have  a  suit  at  law,  Utigare.    Comp.  ii.  25)  with  7  here  only. 

♦  Ver.  34. — ^l Jl  IN 7D  ^0-    The  construction  {crmstr.  prmgnans.    Comp.  N.\egel8b.  ffr.,  g  112,  7)  is  as  in  Gen.  xxv.  24. 

*  Ver.  34. — DJTllVlDni.    The  Masoretes  would  have  this  word  pronounced  □^''il'lS'lijri-l.    Many  JilSS.  and  Bdd. 
however  read  DJ^Hiy^iini.    So  also  Aquila,  Theod.,  Symm.  (ot  a-KopTrio-^oi  u/xwi');  Jerome,  dissipations  vestrx  [A.  V.: 

your  dispersions].  Now  whether  we  connect  this  idea  with  the  foregoing  context  ("  your  days  are  accomplished  and  your 
scatterings,"  aa  Rashi,  Ewald  in  his  Orit.  Gr.,  S.  186,  Maueer,  Umbreit  read),  or  with  the  following  ("and  as  to  your  scat- 
terings— ,"  as  KiMCHi  and  others  ;  "  and  your  scatterings  will  take  place,"  as  Chr.  B.  Michaelis),  the  construction  is  still 
artificial  or  faulty  and  the  sense  feehle.  The  Masoretes  would  have  the  form  regarded  as  a  verb.  But  since  OOTllif  ISP  is 
a  monstrous  form,  HlTZia  an(3  Qeap  would  read  DD^ni]f^3n^  as  Hiph.,  with  strengthened  Jl,  like  niPjl,  xii.5;  xxii.  1.5 

coll.  7  J"1  jn  Hos.  xi.  3.  The  J^  has  given  occasion  to  regard  the  form  as  a  substantive ;  since,  however,  there  are  no  snb- 
otantives  of  the  form  HD'^pn,  m2f  13n  has  been  made  from  m^''3n.   I  also  adopt  this  view.    As  to  the  meaning  of  the 

word,  however,  I  hold  that  of  "scattering"  to  be  correct.  For  1.  the  Hiph.  occurs  only  in  this  sense,  never  that  of  break- 
ing ;  2.  breaking  in  relation  to  the  preceding  context  would  be  tautological,  while  it  is  very  suitable  to  say  that  a  part  of 
the  flock  shall  be  slaughtered,  another  part  scattered,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  scattered  also  shall  be  overthrown  an(3 
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broken,  like  fine  delicate  vcasels  (mrDH  'Sd  Hos.  xiii.  15 ;  2  Cliron.  xxxii.  27  ;  xxxvi.  10  ;  Neli.  ii.  10 ;  Dan.  xi. 

mention  of  the  Om  and  of  the  n3'b3  ver.  36  (comp.  Q'^ID,  the  escaped)  applies  better  to  scattered  fugitives  than  to 

T  T      --T 

broken  vessels.  ,  , 

'  Ver.  86.— On  the  form  n77'l  conjp.  Olsh.,  J  39  6  ;  78  e. 

J  Ver.  37 .-Since  there  is  no  utterance  transporting  the  reader  to  the  future,  innjl  «  to  be  taken  either  as  prseterite  or 
pre.,ent  (comp.  Comm.  on  xviii.  4;  xix.  4,  B).  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  since  lolj  is  evidently  parallel  to  -n|;  which 
e.xpresses  the  present  (ver.  36).     Tlie  participle  D'Onj  should  be  taken  as  prasterito.     (Comp.  Naegelsb.  br.,J  Vb,  A). 

8  Ver.  38.— njr  [destroyer,  from  njl,  to  be  violent]  does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  an  independent  substantive.  It  Htanus 
objectively  after  ^in,  Jer.  xlvi.  16  ;  1.  16,  after  Tj;,  Zeph.  iii.  1.  More  frequently  it  is  not  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
inn  stands  only  before  r'  n^.  'The  lyord  does  not  occur  in  any  other  connection.  The  hypothesis  of  HIIZIG,  Ewald, 
GuF  i.i  therefore  well-founded,  that  with  the  LXX.  and  Chald.  wcare  to  read  nj'rn  3"in. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CEITICAL. 

While  ia  the  previous  sectioa  a  long  series  of 
nations  was  adduced  byname  as  the  object  of 
judgments,  in  such  wise,  however,  that  the  enu- 
meration ended  indefinitely  (ver.  26),  in  what 
follows  no  nation  is  mentioned  by  name,  but  the 
limits  of  the  territory  to  be  reached  by  the 
judgment  are  strictly  defined  in  the  words  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (ver.  30),  all 
flesh  (ver.  31),  from  one  end,  etc.  (ver.  33). 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  prophet  here  be- 
holds the  judicial  act  of  God  in  its  last  and 
liighest  stage.  After  having,  in  vers.  1-11,  de- 
scribed the  judgment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world,  in  vers.  12-29  the  judgment  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  world  [i.  c.  that  kingdom  which 
represents  the  culminating  point  of  history),  he 
now  describes  the  world-judgment,  i.  e.  the  judg- 
ment *f  all  nations  of  the  earth  absolutely,  with- 
out regard  to  their  greater  or  less  liistorical  im- 
portance. We  thus  perceive  here  the  same  ap- 
pearance, which  not  rarely  occurs  elsewhere 
(comp.  ex.  gr.  Joel  i.  15  ;  ii.  1,  2  coll.  iii.  4  sqq.; 
Isa.  xiii.  9  sqq.;  Zeph.  i.  2-18;  Matt,  xxiv),  viz., 
that  single  temporal  acts  of  divine  judgment  are 
designated  as  types  and  preludes  of  the  last  and 
highest  judgment. — The  passage  includes  four 
sections:  1.  vers.  30,  31,  prediction  of  the  judg- 
ment in  general,  declaration  as  to  who  is  the 
judge,  from  whence  the  judge  proceeds,  how  far 
the  judgment  will  extend;  2.  vers.  32,  33,  more 
special  description  of  that  which  the  judge  does  ; 
the  storm  rolls  from  nation  to  nation,  till  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  the 
slain  ;  3.  vers.  34  and  35,  address  to  the  judged  ; 
they  are  to  howl  and  wallow,  for  the  day  of 
slaughter  is  come  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  it  ;  4.  vers.  86-38,  the  judgment  is  in 
course  of  execution,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  is 
heard  ; — afterwards  all  becomes  quiet,  the  lion 
has  desolated  the  land. 

Vers.  30,  31.  But  do  thou  prophesy  .  . 
saith  Jehovah.  The  person  of  Jehovah  is  evi- 
dently presented  in  these  two  verses  as  the  judge. 
His  appearance  is  described  in  its  terribleness, 
as  at  the  conclusion  of  His  judicial  acts. — But 
do  thou  prophesy.  With  these  words  the 
Lord,  having  dismissed  those  who  protest  against 
the  cup  (vers.  28  and  29),  turns  to  the  prophet, 
in  order  to  put  into  his  mouth,  not  a  more  mode- 
rate, but  on  Ihe  contrary  a  more  emphatic  threat- 
ening of  judgment.  We  see  that  the  prophet 
plainly  wishes  to  represent  the  judgment  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  upper  sanctuary.  He  was  the 
more  obliged  to  do  this  as  the  earthly  sanctuary 


was  itself  to  be  an  object  of  the  judgment. 
Comp.  his  pasture,  directly  afterwards.  The 
roaring  is  immediately  explained  by  the  synony- 
mous utters  his  voice,  which  in  Old  Testa- 
ment usage  is  frequently  a  designation  of  the 
thunder  (Ps.  xviii.  1  ;  xxix.  3  sqq.;  xlvi.  7  ; 
Ixviii.  34;  Joel  ii.  11). — Against  his  pasture. 
The  holy  laud,  of  course  including  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple.  Here,  as  in  ver.  18  coll.  7n0 
ver.  29,  the  prophet  names  these  sacred  places 
iirst.  On  HIJ,  pasture,  comp.  x.  25;  Ps.  Ixxix. 
7;  Exod.  XV.  13. — 'With  a  clear  cry,  etc. 
Nature  in  uproar  !  Thunder,  lightning  and  tem- 
pest! The  thunder  roars,  the  tempest  howls, 
hisses,    whistles.     This    is   the   TTH    the    hillo, 

heigh-ho,  /Of  the  vintager  (comp.  Dwlvh,  Jud. 
ix.  27),  who,  however,  here  wades  in  human 
blood  instead  of  the  blood  of  the  grape;  for  in 
the  words  like  the  treaders,  an  allusion  has, 
doubtless  correctly,  been  found  to  the  compari- 
!Son  of  a  bloody  conqueror  with  a  treader  of  the 
wine-press.  ^^''^  is  found  also  in  xlviii.  33  ;  Ii. 
14  ;  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10,  and  everywhere  in  a  sense 
similar  to  that  of  this  passage. — He  answers. 
Comp.  Ii.  14;  Ps.  Kxxii.  18;  cxix.  172. — Tu- 
mult reacheth,  etc.  Description  of  the  whole 
tumult  and  its  extent. — For  Jehovah,  etc.  The 
LoED  disputes  not  with  individuals  but  with  all. 
Therefore  the  noise  is  so  fearful. — To  the 
s-word.     Comp.  xv.  9. 

Vers.  32,  33,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zeba- 
oth  .  .  .  face  of  the  earth.  The  joerson  of  the 
judge  retires  ;  what  He  does  is  brought  into  the 
foreground  and  is  described  as  proceeding  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  nation  to  nation,  a 
destructive  tempest  (]ver.  32),  especially  as  a 
universal  dying,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
earth  will  be  full  of  unburied  corpses  (ver.  33). 
— Goeth  forth.  Comp.  ix.  2 ;  xxiii.  19. — 
Ariseth.  Comp.  vi.  22. — Pleadeth,  etc.  Comp. 
Isa.  Ixvi.  16. — Shall  not  be  lamented,  etc. 
A  quotation  from  viii.  2 ;  xvi.  4.  Observe, 
moreover,  the  Old  Testament  coloring  of  this 
description.  The  prophet's  gaze  remains  fixed 
on  the  earth.  Comp.,  on  the  other  hand.  Matt, 
xxiv.  30  sqq.;  xxv.  31  sqq.;   1  Thess.  iv.  16  sqq. 

Vers.  34,  35.  Hovrl  .  .  .  strong  ones  of  the 
flock.  The  prophet  turns  to  the  judged  them- 
selves, chiefly  to  the  shepherds  and  the  strong 
ones  of  the  flock.  Since  the  judgment  of  the 
world  appears  generally  in  Holy  Scripture  as 
the  overthrow  of  worldly  empires  by  the  king- 
dom of  God  ^comp.  Ps.  ii.  8  sqq.;  ex.  1  sqq.; 
Dan.  ii.  44:  vii.  27;  1  Cor.  xv.  24  sqq.;  Heb. 
xii.  26  sqq.;  Rev.  xi.  15),  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  and 
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that  God  haa  chosen  the  foolish  and  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong; — we  have 

here  to  understand  by  the  shephords  and  strong 
ones  of  the  flock  primarily  the  kings  and  princes 
(oomp.  "the  kings  thereof,"  etc.,  ver.  18),  as  the 
most  eminent  bearers  and  representatives  of 
worldly  power.  Still  a  limitation  and  an  exten- 
sion are  in  place  ;  a  limitation,  in  so  far  that  by 
shepherds  are  most  usually  meant  the  kings  of 
kings,  i.  6.  the   rulers   of  the  world  in   general, 

'  here  primarily  Babylon, — an  extension,  in  so  far 
as  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock  doubtless  U- 
note  all  that  is  great,  strong  and  glorious  lu  the 
world.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  Ps.  xxii.  13 ; 
Jer.  1.  11;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17  sqq. — 'Wallo'w. 
Wallowing  in  dust  and  ashes  is  also  elsewhere  an 
expression  of  anxious  supplication  in  the  great- 
est distress.  Comp.  vl.  26;  Mic.  1.  10;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  30. 

Vers.  36-38.  Hark  ...  his  anger.  The  pro- 
phet describes  here  both  the  judgment  in  its 
course  (ver.  36)  and  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
after  its  accomplishment.  The  cry  of  the  mighty 
and  the  strong  is  heard,  for  the  Lord  is  devasta- 
ting their  pasturage.  Here  also  only  the  shep- 
herds and  tlie  strong  ones  of  the  flock,  the  fat 
rams,  the  strong  steers,  the  wild  stallions,  are 
mentioned,  for  the  Lord  has  chosen  the  weak 
ones  of  the  world. — The  fields  of  peace,  the 
pastures  hitherto  peaceful. — Before  the  fury. 
Comp.  iv.  26. — Like  a  lion.  Comp.  Hos.  v.  14; 
Ps.  X.  9. — For  their  land,  elc.  We  might  per- 
haps expect  therefore.  But  then  the  following 
reason  before  the  fury,  eZc.,. would  be  drag- 
ging tautology.  The  sentence  with  '.3  simply 
explains  the  figure  used: — because  the  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  divine  anger,  is  devastated 
by  the  sword,  it  may  be  said  that  it  look?  like 
a  pasturage  visited  by  a  lion. 

DOCTEINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  3-7.  "  God  is  a  long-suffering  God, 
who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that 
he  may  turn  and  live,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  There- 
fore He  gives  the  first  world  120  years  time  for 
repentance.  Gen.  vi.  3.  Lot  preaches  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Gen. 
xiii.  13  and  xis.  14.  Christ  preaches  repentance 
three  and  a  half  years,  the  apostles  forty  years, 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  dost 
thou  not  know  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance?     Rom.  ii.  4."    Cramer. 

2.  How  is  it  that  those  to  whom  the  Lord  has 
chiefly  revealed  His  goodness  and  truth  and 
whom  He  has  made  the  bearers  and  medium  of 
His  promises;  how  is  it,  we  ask,  that  it  is  just 
these  men  who  are  the  most  hardened  in  impeni- 
tence? The  people  of  Nineveh,  says  the  Lord, 
in  Matt.  xii.  41,  will  rise  at  the  last  judgment 
with  this  generation  and  will  condemn  it ;  for 
they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  and 
behold  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.  And  He 
cries.  Woe  to  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  for  had 
such  mighty  works  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon 
as  were  done  in  them,  they  would  have  repented 
long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  in  like 
manner  He  says  to  Capernaum,  which  was  ex- 
alted to  heaven,  that  it   shall  be  brought  down 


to  hell,  for  if  such  mighty  works  had  been  done 
in  Sodom  it  would  have  remained  to  this  day 
(Matt.  xi.  21-23).  The  key  is  contained  in  thi 
words  "temple  of  Jehovah,  temple  of  Jehovah," 
vii.  4.  Israel  does  not  hear  the  "if"  in  the 
words  of  his  calling  and  election.  They  regard 
themselves  as  chosen  unconditionally,  and  on  thif: 
account  as  better  than  all  others,  being  such  as 
need  n:-  i-epentance.  Thus  grace  has  become  a 
snare  to  them,  and  so  it  is  to  all  who  use  their 
privileges  as  a  lever  of  their  wickedness.  (1 
Pet.  ii.  16).  [The  election  to  gracious  privileges 
not  being  necessarily  election  to  eternal  life.— 
S.  R.  A.] 

3.  ["  Nebuchadnezzar  my  servant.  Itia 
remarkable  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  9  ;  xxvii.  C ;  xliii. 
10)  the  same  title  that  Isaiah  gives  even  to  the 
Messiah  Himself:  namely,  'My  Servant.'  And 
inasmuch  as  the  Chaldean  king  was  appointed 
and  empowered  by  God  to  conquer  the  nations, 
such  as  Ammon,  Edom,  Moab  (which  were  types 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  Church,)  we 
need  not  scruple  to  say  that  in  these  victories 
He  foreshadowed  the  conquests  of  Christ,  who 
made  Himself  a  servant  to  do  His  Father's  will." 
Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  ver.  12.  '*  Deus  uii  consuevit  impiorum 
opera  quoad  malum  pcense.  Malum  vero  culpx 
mirthne  prodit,  sed  eos  ipsos  propter  illud  gravissime 
punit,  prsesertiin  si  modum  ezcesserint  {^Zech.  i.  1.5). 
Solet  istud  illusirari  apposita  slmilitudme  a  virga, 
quam  pater  in  castiganda  sobole  usurpat,  usurpatum 
vero  mox  in  ignem  conjicit^    Forster. 

5.  On  ver.  12.  *'Verbum  Domini  est  veraeissi- 
mum  turn  in  comminalionibus,  de  quibus  hie  et  2  Beg. 
X.  16,  turn  in  promissionibus,  de  quibus  Ps.  xxiii. 
14.  Unde  scite  Augustincs  {de  Civ.  D.  22,  3)  ,- 
'  venient  hsee  quoque  sicut  ista  venerunt;  idem  enim 
Deus  utraque  promisit,  utraque  Ventura  esse  prie- 
dixit.' — Per  quod  quia  peccal,  per  idem  punitur  et 
ipse."     Forster. 

6.  On  ver.  29.  "  Verissimum  est  illud  Clementis 
Alexandrini  :  proximus  Deo  plenissimus  flagellis 
(the  nearer  God,  the  nearer  trouble,  the  better 
Christian,  the  greater  the  cross:  it  meets  him 
first  who  is  nearest  to  God).  Contra  vero  Bekn- 
HARDOs  :  Qui  hie  non  in  laboribus  hominum,  illic 
erunt  in  laboribus  dxmonum."     Forster. 

7.  On  ver.  80  sqq.  "  The  strict  judgment  of 
God  sounds  much  stronger  and  clearer  than  we 
can  bear.  Hence  the  600,000  men  were  so  ter- 
rified when  they  heard  the  voice  of  God,  that 
they  said :  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die 
(Exod.  XX.  19).  It  is  well  that  we  do  not  refuse 
to  hear,  or  stop  our  ears  against  the  sweet  sound 
of  God's  voice  in  the  sacred  office  of  the  preacher, 
because  we  can  have  it  (Ps.  xcv.  8),  or  the  time 
will  come,  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hear  its 
awful  roaring,  which  God  forbid.  For  when 
the  lion  roars,  who  shall  not  be  afraid?  (Am.  iii. 
8.)"  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

The  entire  chapter  treats  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments and  aifords  occasion  to  speak  of  them  (m 
a  series  of  sermons)  in  various  relations.  We 
can  thus  speak,  I.  of  the  judicial  acts  of  God 
according  to  the  conditions  of  their  manifesta- 
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tion.  They  are  (1)  required  by  the  sins  of  men 
(vers.  5  and  6) ;  (2)  deferred  by  the  love  of  God 
(vers.  5-6) ;  (3)  driven  to  accomplishment  by 
the  impenitence  of  mankind  (ver.  7  sqq.). — II. 
Of  the  judicial  acts  of  God  according,  to  the 
stages  of  their  manifestation.  (1)  The  prelimi- 
nary, (a)  in  the  life  of  individuals,  (b)  in  the 
life  of  nations.  God  judges  continually  here  be- 
low both  single  individuals  and  entire  nations 
(vers.  9-29).  (2)  The  final  judgment ;  (a)  in  so 
far  as  it  has  already  begun  (vers.  9-11,  29  coll. 
1  Pet.  iv.  17;  Matt.  xxiv.).  The  theocracy  in 
its  outer  relations  is  already  judged ;  in  this 
sense  the  universal  judgment  has  begun  at  the 
house  of  God  ;  (b)  in  so  far  as  it  is  still  future 
(single  empires  have  already  been  destroyed,  as 


well  as  single  men,  but  the  judgment  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  still  impending,  ver.  30  sqq. ). 
—III.  The  judicial  acts  of  God  differently  re- 
presented in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (1) 
In  the  Old  Testament  they  are  (a)  represented 
in  figures  (vers.  80,  31  sqq.,  38),  (6)  limited  to 
the  earth  (vers.  80,  33)  ;  (2)  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  are  represented  («)  in  their  full  super- 
terrestrial  reality,  (A)  as  extended  over  heaven 
and  earlh.  (Comp.  in  contrast  to  this  passage 
Matt.  XXV.;  1  Cor.  xv.;  1  Thess.  iv.;  2  Pet.  iii.). 
— IV.  The  judicial  acts  of  God  differently  felt, 
according  to  the  different  inward  conditions  of 
men — (1)  As  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  god- 
less (ver.  7  sqq.) ;  (2)  As  deliverance  on  the  part 
of  the  pious  (vers.  11  and  12). 


B.  The  Three  Historical  Append.ces. 

THE    PEOPHET    OF    a?HE    LORD    AND    THE    FALSE    PEOPHET&. 

Chapters  XXVI.  to  XXIX. 

[i  has  been  already  shoxon  in  the  introduction  to  the  ninth  discourse  that  these  chapters  stand  here  together^ 
because  their  commoji  topic  is  the  conflict  of  the  true  prophet  with  the  false  prophets.  Their  position 
just  here,  however,  is  occasioned  by  the  close  historical  connection  o/chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  with  ch. 
XXV.  There  is  thus  a  double  connection,  (1)  that  o/ohh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  with  ch.  xxv.  [Cup  of  wrath 
and  yoke) ;  (2)  that  of  chh.  xxvi.-xxix.  with  each  other  [false  prophets).  Before  ch.  xxvii.,  how- 
ever, stands  ch,  xxvi.,  and  thus  separates  the  connected  passages,  ch.  xxv.,  and  chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
because  it  is  the  oldest  in  time.  It  comes  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Perhaps  also  the  four 
chapters  were  found  in  this  order,  and  transposed  here  as  a  whole.  Chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.  belong  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  [Comp.  Comm.  on  xxvii.  1).  Ch.  xxix.  is  somewhat  earlier  in  dale  [Comp. 
the  Introd.  to  this  chapter).  The  arrangement  of  these  four  chapters  is  thus  not  consistently  chrono- 
logical. Perhaps  first,  the  struggle  of  the  prophet  with  the  false  prophets  in  their  home  (ch.  xsvi.- 
xxviii. ),  then  his  struggle  ivith  those  also  tuho  had  emigrated  to  Babylon  is  represented.  ^^^Jeremiah  goes 
back  herefrom  the  mention  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  beginning  of  that  king^s  reign,  in 
order  to  suggest  to  his  readers  an  evidence,  a  fortiori,  .•>/  God^s  mercy  and  forbearance  to  Jerusalem. 
God  gave  solemn  denunciations  to  Jehoiakim  and  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim' s  fourth  year.  But  He  did 
more  than  this  :  He  had  sent  a  prophetic  message  of  teaming  to  him  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Such  considerations  as  these  will  suggest  the  reasons  for  which  Jeremiah's  prophecies  are  not  placed 
in  chronological  order."    WoKnswoBTH. — S.  R.  A.] 

1.   The  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the  false  prophets  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

XXVI.  1-24. 

1  lu  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 

2  came  this  word  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  : 
Stand  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  house  and  speak  unto  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  which  come  to  worship  in  the  Lord's  house,  all  the  words  that  I  command 

3  thee  to  speak  unto  them  ;  diminish  [omit]  not  a  word.  If  so  be  [perhaps]  they  will 
hearken,  and  turn  every  man  from  his  evil  way,  that  I  may  repent  me  of  the  evil 

4  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them  because  of  the  evil  of  their  doings.  And  thou 
shalt  say  unto  them :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]:  If  ye  will  not  hearken  to 

5  me,  to  walk  in  my  law,  which  I  have  set  before  you,  to  hearken  to  the  words  of 
my  servants  the  prophets,  whom  I  sent  unto  you,  boty  rising  up  early,  and  sending 

6  them,  but  ye  have  not  hearkened :  then  will  I  make  this  house  like  Shiloh,  and 

7  will  make  this'  city  a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets and  all  the  people  heard  Jeremiah  speaking  these  words  in  the  house  of  the 

8  Lord  [Jehovah].     Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end  of  speak- 
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ing  all  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  speak  unto  all  the  people,  that  the 
priests  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people  took  him,  saying.  Thou  shalt  surely  die. 
9  Why  hast  thou  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saying,  This 
house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this  city  shall  be  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  ? 
And  all  the  people  were  gathered  against  Jeremiah  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

10  vah].  When  the  princes  of  Judah  heard  those  things,  then  they  came  up  from  the 
king's  house  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  sat  down  in  the  entry  of  the 

11  new  gate"  of  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  house.  Then  spake  the  priests  and  the  pro- 
phets unto  the  princes  and  to  all  the  people,  saying,  this  man  is  worthy  to  die ;  for 

12  he  hath  prophesied  against  this  city,  as  ye  have  heard  with  your  ears.  Then  spake 
Jeremiah  unto  all  the  princes  -and  to  all  the  people,  saying.  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
sent  me  to  prophesy  against  this  house  and  against  this  city  all  the  words  that  ye 

13  have  heard.  Therefore  now  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and   the  Lord  will  repent  him  of  the  evil  that 

14  he  hath  pronounced  against  jou.     As  for  me,  behold,  I  am  in  your  hand:  do  "with 

15  me  as  seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  you.  But  know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put 
me  to  death,  ye  shall  surely  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  this 
city  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto 
you  to  speak  all  these  words  in  your  ears. 

16  Then  said  the  princes  and  all  the  people  unto  the  priests  and  unto  the  prophets : 
This  man  is  not  worthy  to  die :  for  he  hath  spoken  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

17  [Jehovah]  our  God.     Then  rose  up  certain  of  the  elders  of  the  land,  and  spake  to 

18  all  the  assembly  of  the  people,  saying,  Micah*  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  spake  to  all  the  people  of  Jud^h,  saying. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 
Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field, 
Jerusalem  shall  become  a  heap  of  atones, 
And  the  mountain  of  the  house  woody  heights. 

19  Did  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  all  Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death?  did  he  not 
fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  besought  [propitiated]*  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced  against  them. 
Thus  might  we  procure  great  evil  [We  however  are  about  to  commit  great  wicked- 

20  ness]  against  our  [own]  souls.  And  there  was  also  a  man  that  prophesied  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who 
prophesied  against  the  city  and  against  the  land,  according  to  all  the  words  of 

21  Jeremiah.  And  [when]  Jehoiakim,  the  king,  with  all  his  mighty  men  [warriors] 
and  all  the  princes,  heard  his  words  [and],  the  king  sought  to  put  him  to  death: 
but  [when]  Urijah  heard  of  it  [and]  he  was  afraid  and  fled,  and  went  mto  Egypt. 

22  And  Jehoiakim,  the  king,  sent  men  into  Egypt,  Elnathan,  the  son  of  Achhor,  and 

23  certain  men  with  him  into  Egypt.  And  they  fetched  forth  Urijah  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  him  unto  Jehoiakim  the  king ;  who  slew  him  with  the  sword,  and 

24  cast  his  dead  body  into  the  graves  of  the  common  [sons  of  the]  people.  JSeverthe- 
less  [But]  the  hand  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan  was  with  Jeremiah,  that  they 
should  [did]  not  give  him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  to  put  him  to  death. 


TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


paragogic.  Comp.  Olsb.  §  101,  c,  and  J  133,  S.  254. 

IZ:'^:=^^:S^J£!!C'^'%  into  n^'D,  not  because  they  regard  the  former  as  correct,  but  to  bring  out 

clearly  the  identity  of  this  Micah  witJ  him  whose  book  is  included  in  the  ^'^^^  (=°™P- C^«"«''/*Jf,,''T^^^^^  I. 

12).-The  passage  quoted  is  found  verbatim  in  Mic.  iii.  12,  except  that  there  we  read  ]';;?  instead  of  D  j;.  (tomp.  ulsh.,  a. 
■m,  288.)  ^      ,      „    „    .  , 

s  Ver.  19.— [Literally :  Soothed  by  prayer  the  face  of  the  Lord.— H.  K.  A.j 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

It  has  been  showa  above  that  this  chapter  is 
not  immediately  connected  with  chap,  xxv.,  but 
mediately  through  chh.  xxTii.,  xxviii.  The  asser- 


tion of  Gkaf  that  "the  narrative  of  this  occur- 
rence has  no  connection  either  with  the  preceding 
or  with  the  following  context"  is  incomprehensi- 
ble. For  if  we  do  not  agree  with  Ewald  that 
each  of  the  three  supplements  concludes  with  a 
glance  at  those  prophets,  who  either  prophesiea 
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what  was  directly  false  or  did  not  defend  the 
truth  with  becoming  steadfastness  (Proph.  d.  A. 
jB.,  II.,  -S.  137),  it  is  yet  indisputable  that  all  these 
four  chapters  treat  of  the  conflict  of  the  prophet 
with  false  prophets,  that  they  follow  each  other 
in  chronological  order,  and  thatchh.  xxvi.-xxix. 
presuppose  ch.  xxv.  as  their  basis.  This  explains 
the  position  of  ch.  xxvi.  here.  I  cannot  accept 
the  statement  of  Graf  that  as  a  record  of  per- 
sonal experiences  it  ought  to  have  stood  before 
ch,  xxxvi.:  for  here  the  narrative  would  stand 
ijuite  isolated  topically,  and  chh.  xxxiv.-xliv., 
are  not  the  only  place  for  the  prophet's  personal 
experiences,  for  they  are  inserted  elsewhere,  ac- 
cording to  the  connection  of  facts.  Comp.  chh. 
XX.  and  xxx.  And  this  is  the  case  with  chh. 
xxvi.-xxix.  We  might  rather  expect  that,  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  facts,  it  would  come 
after  ch.  xxiii.  But  on  the  one  hand  it  would 
disturb  the  plan  of  that  group  (against  kings 
and  prophets)  by  partial  details,  and  on  the  other 
the  principal  matter  of  chh.  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
has  too  close  an  historical  connection  with  ch. 
xxv.  to  be  separated  from  it,  or  even  only  to  be 
placed  before  it.  The  reason  why  this  chapter 
does  not  stand  after  chh.  vii.  sqq.,  where  it  pro- 
perly belongs  in  historical  connection,  is  that  the 
series  of  great  discourses  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  historical  section.  As  far  as 
ch.  xviii.  are  discourses  only.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  historical  element  is  successively 
brought  forward.  Although  thus  separated  in 
position,  this  ch.  xxvi.  refers  back  to  the  great 
discourse  in  chh.  vii.-x.,  and  describes  the  al- 
most fatal  consequences,  which  it  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  person  of  the  prophet  (vers.  1-19). 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  narrative  concerning  another 
prophet,  Urijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  who  had 
no  such  courageous  patron  as  Ahikam,  and  really 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  fidelity  to  his  calling  at  the 
command  of  the  ungodly  king  Jehoiakim. 

Vers.  1-6.  In  the  beginning  .  .  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  at  any  rate  before  the  battle 
of  Carchemish,  since  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  Chaldeans,  Jeremiah  receives  the  com- 
mand to  stand  in  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
(comp.  xix.  4,  andExEG.  on  vii.  2),  and  proclaim 
a  revelation  he  has  received  to  all  the  Jews  who 
have  come  up  to  the  feast.  What  feast  this  was 
we  know  not  (comp.  Comm.on  vii.  2).  The  in- 
troductory formula  in  vii.  1  is :  Go  into  the  gate 
and  proclaim  as  follows.  Here  it  is  said:  Stand 
in  the  fore-court  and  proclaim  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee,  without  omitting  anything. 
There  the  command  to  go  into  the  gate  precedes 
the  revelation.  Here  the  order  is  reversed.  For 
here  the  words  ■which  I  command  thee,  and 
omit  not  a  v^ord,  point  back  to  the  revelation 
as  one  previously  received.  The  latter  especially 
would  have  no  sense,  if  what  is  to  be  delivered 
by  the  prophet  had  not  been  already  communi- 
cated. Still,  however,  in  ver.  4  sqq.,  the  chief 
contents  of  the  discourse  follow  in  a  brief  and 
pregnant  recapitulation.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion in  this.  It  may  have  been  that  the  prophet 
received  the  revelation  of  the  great  discourse  in 
chh.  vii.-x.,  at  the  same  time  with  the  command 
to  deliver  it  in  the  temple,  and  that  afterwards, 


when  the  moment  of  performance  came,  the  com- 
mand was  repeated  with  a  reference  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  revelation  received  (xxvi.  2),  and  on 
the  other  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  it.s  main 
import  (xxvi.  4-6).— Omit  not  a  word  reminds 
us  of  Deut.  iv.  2;  xiii.  1  coll.  Rev.  xxii.  19.— 
If  so  be  they  will  hearken,  ver.  3.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  assembly  to  the  feast  must  have 
appeared  a  specially  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
decisive  attempt. — Repent  me    of  the  evil. 

Comp.  xviii.  8;  Sx  as  in  vers.  13  and  19;  xlii. 
10;  Jud.  xxi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.— rising  early. 
Comp.  vii.  13,  2-5  ;  xxv.  3,  4. — But  ye  have 
not  hearkened,  retained  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  passage  vii.  13,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  paren- 
thesis ;  since  the  apodosis  begins  with  ver.  6. — 
Like  Shiloh.  In  these  words  the  prophet  re- 
produces most  distinctly  the  main  threatening 
of  the  great  discourse  in  chap.  vii.  (comp.  vers. 
12  and  14,  and  the  rems.  thereon). — A  curse. 
Comp.  xxiv.  9;   xxv.  18. 

Vers.  7-11.  So  the  priests  .  .  .  have  heard 
vsrith  your  ears.  The  priests  and  prophets  here 
appear  as  the  real  opponents  of  Jeremiah.  Very 
probably  most  of  the  false  prophets  were  them- 
selves priests.  Comp.  Comm.  on  xx.  6. — The 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  though 
on  the  speech  of  the  princes  they  are  disposed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Jeremiah  against  the  priests 
and  prophets  (ver.  16),  and  in  other  circum- 
stances would  be  ready  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  on  him  (ver.  24).  The  princes  are  not 
yet  filled  with  that  blood-thirsty  hatred  towards 
Jeremiah,  which  they  afterwards  manifest  (ch. 
xxxvii.  sqq.). — In  the  words  like  Shiloh  they 
allude  to  vii.  12,  14,  as  in  the  following  with- 
out an  inheritance  to  ix.  10. — On  gate  of  the 
Lord's  bouse,  comp.  rems.  on  xx.  2. — Worthy 
to  die.  This  expression  (mo  D3K'D)  occurs  also 
in  Deut.  xix.  6  ;  xxi.  22.  As  the  iirst  word  in 
itself  signifies  judgment  or  condemnation,  the 
phrase  may  from  the  connection  denote  judg- 
ment or  condemnation  to  death.  The  expression 
in  ver.  11  and  Deut.  xix.  6,  may  be  taken  in  the 
first,  in  ver.  16  and  Deut.  xxi.  22  in  the  second 
sense. 

Vers.  12-19.  Then  spake  Jeremiah 
our  souls.  In  the  words  amend  your  Ti^ays 
the  prophet  repeats  the  chief  requisition  of  his 
discourse  in  vii.  3,  5.  It  is  thus  to  be  seen  that 
he  is  neither  terrified  nor  evilly  disposed  towards 
his  people.  On  this  condition,  but  on  this  con- 
dition only,  does  he  promise  salvation.  If  they 
do  not  like  this  they  may  do  with  him  as  they 
will.  They  are,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  in  killing  him  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood. 
This  answer  of  Jeremiah's,  short  and  simple  but 
firm  and  decided,  appears  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  judges  and  the  people.  For  Jer- 
emiah is  acquitted.  Some  of  the  elders  of  the 
people  {Y-M<T\  ':pl,  elders  of  the  land,  ver. 
17,  are  distinguished  from  the  D'lto,  princes, 
ver.  10,  who  are  in  the  king's  house,  at  court 
and  members  of  the  government,  while  the 
former  represent  the  local  magistrates  through- 
out the  country,  comp.  xxxvii.  15 ;  xxxviii.  5, 
25  sqq.)  support  this  sentence  by  reference  to  a 
former  occurrence.     The  prophet  Micah,  [of  Mo- 
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resheth,  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  Philistia.  Bu- 
ses., Jerome],  had  not  been  punished  by  Heze- 
kiah  on  account  of  a  similar  utterance. — On  the 
point,  that  the  passage  iii.  12  forms  the  climax 
of  the  minatory  prophecies  of  Micah,  and  that 
Jeremiah  quotes  the  book  of  Micah  especially  in 
the  discourse  in  chh.  vii.-ix.  comp.  Caspaki,  pas- 
sim. From  the  last  mentioned  circumstance  it  fol- 
lows that  Jeremiah  himself  reminds  his  hearers  of 
Micah,  and  institutes  a  comparison  between  him- 
self and  this  prophet.  Caspari  however  errs  in 
attributing  the  discourse  in  chh.  vii.-ix.  to  the 
reigu  of  Josiah.  [On  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  comp.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  II.,  47.5.— S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  20-24.  And  there  was  also  a  man 
...  to  put  him  to  death.  That  this  narra- 
tive about  Urijah  does  not  continue  the  words  of 
Jeremiah's  friends,  is  clear  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  this  case  a  precedent  would  be  re- 
ferred to  unfavorable  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  the  words  of  his  opponents  from 
the  absence  of  any  introductory  formula.  Others 
affirm  that  this  story  must  have  related  to  a  later 
period  than  the  commencement  of  Jehoiakim'a 
reign.  This  however  depends  on  how  far  we  ex- 
tend the  commencement.  Apart  then  from  the 
question,  whether  this  occurred  earlier  or  later, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide,  I  think,  with 
Geotius,  Sohnueber,  Rosenmceller  and  others, 
that  Jeremiah  himself  adds  this  story  in  order  to 
show  in  how  great  danger  he  then  was  of  his 
life.  At  all  events  the  events  narrated  had  hap- 
pened when  Jeremiah  wrote  his  book,  which  he 
did  the  first  time  in  the  4th  and  5th  years  of  Je- 


hoiakim  (xxxvi.  1  sqq.  ;  9sqq.),  and  the  second 
time    immediately  after   the  destruction   of  the 
first  book  in  the  9th  month  of  the  5th  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (xxxvi.  28  sqq.)     The  events  might  have 
occurred  up  to  this  time  ;-  and   even   if  they  be- 
long to  a  later  period,  the   possibility  is  not  ex- 
cluded that  they  were  inserted  here  by  Jeremiah 
himself.     Yet  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  phrases 
this  city  and  this  land,  in  ver.  20,  if  we  sup- 
pose  that   the    prophet   had  these  expressions, 
which  strictly  taken  presuppose  an  oral  address, 
still  in  remembrance  from  the  preceding  conver- 
sation.    Nothing  further  is  known  either  of  Uri- 
jah, or  his  father  Shemaiah. — Elnathan  the  son 
of  Achhor  is  also   mentioned  in  xxxvi.   12,   25 
among  the  princes  favor.able  to  Jeremiah.     Je- 
hoiakim  appears  to  have  been  his  son-in-law,  for 
Nehushta,  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin  was,  accord- 
ing to  2  Ki.  xxiv.   8,   a  daughter  of  Elnathan. 
Achhor  is  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xxii.  12  as  one  of 
the  princes,  who  were  in  personal  attendance  on 
.Josiah, — The  graves  of  the  common  people  (ver. 
23)  appear  elsewhere  as  an  unhallowed  place  (2 
Ki.  xxiii.  6).     On  the   expression    "sons  of  the 
people "    comp.    Comm.    on  xvii.    19. — Ver.   24. 
But  the  hand  of  Ahikam.    The  particle  "IN, 
only,  but,  presupposes  a  thought,  which  easily 
flows  from  the  previous  context,  so  would  it  have 
been  with  Jeremiah.     From  the  mention  of  Ahikam 
alone  it  is  plain  that  it  was  he   who  caused  the 
decision  to  be  favorable  to  Jeremiah,    (ver.   16 
sqq.)     He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xxii.  12^14, 
together  with  Achhor,  and  according   to  xxxix. 
14;  xl.  5,  and  other  passages,  he  was  the  father 
of  the  governor  Gedaliah. 


2.   The  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the  false  prophets  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
Chapters  XXVII.  and  XXVIU 


XXVII.  1-22. 

1  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  [Zedekiah],  the  eon  of  Josiah,  king 

2  of  Judah,  came  this  word  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  saying,  Tims  saith  the 

3  Lord  to  me.  Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes  and  put  them  upon  thy  neck,  and  senJ 
them  to  the  king  of  Edom  and  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Ammo- 
nites, and  to  the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  to  the  king  of  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  mes- 

4  sengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  unto  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  And  command 
them  to  say  unto  their  masters,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] 

5  the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your  masters ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power  and  by  my 

6  out-stretched  arm,  and  have  given  it  to  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me.  And  now 
have  I  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 

7  my  servant ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  him  also  to  serve  him.  And 
all  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until  the  very  time  of 
his  land  come :  and  then  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of 

8  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  nation  and  kingdom  which  will  not  serve 
■the  same  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that'  will  not  put  their  neck 
under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine,  and  with  the  pestilence,  until  I 

16 
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9  have  consumed^  them  by  his  hand.  Therefore  hearken  not  ye  to  your  priests,  nor 
to  your  diviners,  nor  to  your  dreamers,  nor  to  your  enchanters,  nor  to  your  sorcer- 

10  ers,  which  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  kmg  of  -Babylon.  ±or 
they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you,  to  remove  you  far  from  your  land  ;  and  that  i  should 

11  drive  you  out,  and  ye  should  perish.  But  the  nations  that  bring  their  neck  under 
theyokeofthekingof  Babylon,  those  will  I  let  remain  still  in  their  own  land, 

12  saith  the  Lord;  and  they  shall  till  it  and  dwell  therein.  I  spake  also  to  Zede- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  according  to  all  those  words,  saying.  Bring  your  necks  under 

13  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him  and  his  people,  and  live.'  Why 
will  ye  die,  thou  and  thy  people,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 
lence, as  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against  the  nation  that  will  not  serve  the  kmg  of 

14  Babylon?  Therefore  hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  speak  unto 
you,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto 

1.5  you.  For  I  have  not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord,  [Jehovah]  yet  they  prophesy  a 
lie  in  my  name;  that  I  might  drive  you  out,  and  that  ye  might  perish,  ye  and  the 

16  priests  that  prophesy  unto  you.  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests  and  to  all  this  people, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  Hearken  not  to  the  words  of  your  pro- 
phets that  prophesy  unto  you,  saying,  Behold  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
now  shortly  be  brought  again  from   Babylon  ;  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you. 

17  Hearken  not  unto  them  ;  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  live :  wherefore  should 

18  this  city  be  laid  waste  ?  But  if  they  be  prophets,  and  if  the  word  of  the  Lord  be 
with  them,  let  them  now  make  intercession  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] 
that  the  vessels  which  are  left  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  at  Jerusalem,  go*  not  to  Babylon. 

19  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  concerning  the  pillars,  and  concerning  the  sea, 
and  concerning  the  bases,  and  concerning  the  residue  of  the  vessels,  that  remain  in 

29  the  city,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  took  not,  when  he  carried  av/ay 
captive^  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon, 

21  and  all  the  nobles  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  Yea,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  vessels    that  remain  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah]  and  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem;  they  shall  be 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall  they  be  until  the  day  that  I  visit  them,  saith 
the  Lord ;  then  will  I  bring  them  up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place. 

XXVIII.  1-17. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  in  the  fourth  year,"  and  in  the  fifth  month,  that  Hananiah  the  son 
of  Azur  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gibeon,  spake  unto  me  in  the  presence  of  the 

2  priests,  and  of  all  the  people-,  saying,  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 

3  Israel,  saying,  I  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Within  two  full 
years'  will  I  bring  again  into  this  place  all  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  took  away  from  this  place,  and  carried  them  to 

4  Babylon  :  And  I  will  bring  again  to  this  place  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah,  with  all  the  captives  of  Judah,  that  went  into  Babylon,  saith  the  Lord, 
for  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

5  Then  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  prophet  Hananiah  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  that  stood  in    the  house  of  the 

6  Lord  [Jehovah].  Even  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said.  Amen  :*  the  Lord  do  so :  the 
Lord  perform  thy  words  which  thou  hast  prophesied,  to  bring  again  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord's   house,  and  all  that  is  carried  away  captive,  from    Babylon  into  this 

7  place.     Nevertheless  hear  thou  now  the  word  that  I  speak  in  thine  ears,  and  in  the 

8  ears  of  all  the  people ;  the  prophets  that  have  been  before  me  and  before  thee  of 
old  prophesied  both  against  many  countries,  and  against  great  kingdoms,  of  war, 

9  and  of  evil,  and  of  pestilence."  The  prophet  which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the 
word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be  known,  that 
the  Lord  hath  truly  sent  him. 

10      Then  Hananiah  the  prophet  took  the  yoke  from  off  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  neck, 
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11  and  brake  it.'"  And  Hananiah  spake  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the  space  of  two  full  years.     And  the 

12  prophet  Jeremiah  went  his  way.  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah, 
after  that  Hananiah  the  prophet  had  broken  the  yoke  from  off  the  neck  of  the 

13  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Go  and  tell  Hananiah,  saying,  Thus  saiih  the  Lord; 
Thou  hast  broken  the  yokes  of  wood,  but  thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of  iron. 

14  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon 
the  neck  of  all  these  nations,  that  they  may  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  they  shall  serve  him  :  and  I  have  given  him  the  beasts  of  the  field  also. 

15  Then  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah  unto  Hananiah  the  prophet,  Hear  now  Hana- 
niah ;  The  Lord   hath  not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie. 

16  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  cast"  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  the 

17  Lord.     So  Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year  in  the  seventh  month. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  XXVII.  8. — The  ^construction  here  is  not  an  anacoluthon,  but  vi  ^)yri  is  accusative,  and  *1t!^X  HN  is  not  co-ordinata 
to  the  iirst  *ltyX  hut  to  ^1  ^UH  '  ^  to  the  nation  which  will  not  serve,  and  as  to  that  which  will  not  bow  the  neclt,  etc. 
Hence  the  singular  Tj^^  stands  properly  also  in  the  second  relative  clause.  The  sign  of  the  accusative  stands  before  the  sec- 
ond 1E?X  to  distinguish  it  aa  an  accusative  from  the  first,  which  is  nominative,  (comp.  Ewald,  g  277  d,  2,  and  Gen.  xlvii 
21 ;  2  Ki.  viii.  31),  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  that  1E/X  does  not  stand  parallel  to  ^1  ''Un. 

2  Ver.  8. — "Ton — ]V-     DDJl  in  a  transitive  sense,  as  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  7. 

3  Ver.  12. — VnV    Comp.  Textual  Note  on  xxv.  5. 

*  Ver.  18. — 1X3  T\737.  The  form  1X3  as  a  perfect  is  abnormal.  In  I.  5  it  is  to  be  taken  as  imperative.  It  is  there- 
fore not  improbable,  as  Hitzig,  Olshausen  and  Graf  suppose,  that  we  are  to  read  !|Nb^  ^737- 

5  Ver.  20.— ini'7J2.    Comp.  Bxod.  xiii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  17  ;  Olsh.  J  78,  c. 

0  XXVIII. 1.— Instead  of  rCJ^'^Tn  njISB  !«  the  Chethibh  is  tobe  read,  thoMasoretes  would  liere  have  *n  n3t2?3  as 

in  xxxii.  1.  The  reading  of  the  Chethibh  is  found  unimpeached  by  the  Masoretes  in  xlvi.  2 ;  li.  .59.  Probably  the  Slasoretes 
wished,  here  as  in  xxxii.  1,  the  same  punctuation  for  the  word  occurring  twice  in  the  verse,  while  in  xlvi.  2  and  li.  .59,  no 
occasion  was  given  for  such  an  effort  at  conformity.    On  the  St.  const  in  this  connection,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  65,  2,  c. 

1  Ver.  3. — D^C  DTlJt!'.  On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  g  70,  g.  Comp.  besides  Gen.  xU.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xiii 
83,  etc. 

8  Ver.  6. — |0X  occurs  besides  in  Jeremiah,  only  in  xi.  5. 

9  Ver.  8. — On  the  construction  in  this  verse,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  88,  7  ;  111,  1,  b,  10. 

w  Ver.  10.— The  masc.  suffix  in  inlDt^'l  refers  to  the  idea  of  '7^'.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  §  60, 4. 

11  Ver.  16. — The  word  "rri/tyO,  I  cast  thee  off,  must,  as  Hitzig  has  remarked,  contain  an  allusion  to  Tn/t^,  in 
ver.  15.  '  ' 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  two  chh.  sxvii.  and  xxviii.  are  so  evidently 
parts  of  a  wholethat  we  do  not  seem  to  be  justified 
in  separating  them.  The  occurrence  here  nar- 
rated is  based  entirely  on  eh.  xxv.  The  sending  of 
the  yoke  to  the  neighboring  nations  can  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  commission  re- 
ceived by  the  prophet  in  xxT.  15  only  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  understood  in  a  double  sense ;  in  the  sense 
of  proclamation  and  the  sense  of  the  execution  of 
the  divine  sentence. — The  command  to  acknow- 
ledge Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  world-ruler  appointed 
by  God  is  supplemented  by  the  warning  not  to  al- 
low the  deceptive  promises  of  the  false  prophets 
to  deter  them  from  yielding  in  subjection  to  him 
(xxvii.  9-22).  Notwithstanding  this,  one  of  the 
false  prophets,  Hananiah,  the  sou  of  Azur,  dares 
to  give  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  the  lie  and  by 
breaking  the  wooden  yoke,  which  the  latter  bore 
on  his  neck,  to  symbolize  his  liberation  from  the 
dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thereupon  Jere- 
miah receives  the  command  to  replace  the  wooden 
yoke  by  an  iron  one,  and  to  predict  Hananiah's 
speedy  death  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hana- 
niah really  died  two  months  afterwards.     The 


date  of  the  whole  occurrence  is  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah  (xxviii.  1),  since  the  statement  in 
xxvii.  1  (beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim)  is 
at  any  rate,  and  the  other  in  xxviii.  1  (beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah)  is  very  probably  in- 
correct. Further  particulars  on  this  point  be- 
low. 

XXVII.  1-11.  In  the  beginning  .  . .  dwell 
therein.  There  are  weighty  critical  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  first  verse.  In  the  first  place 
the  name  Jehoiakim  has  long  been  a  stumbling- 
block.  How  could  the  prophet  receive  a  com- 
mission in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
to  the  ambassadors  who  had  come  to  Zedekiah 
D'NSn,  (ver.  3)  ?  And  how  could  the  prophet 
execute  the  same  commission  to  Zedekiah  (ver.  12), 
and  say  in  xxviii.  1  that  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  Hananiah 
contradicted  his  prediction?  Haevebnick  in- 
deed [II.,  2,  ^r.  217)  says  "the  words  njl  D'N^n 
(ver.  3)  pertain  to  the  compilation  of  the  chap- 
ter,  to   show  how  Zedekiah  should   fulfil   that 

older  prophecy  of  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
should  behave  towards  the  nations  which  were 
his  allies."  But  this  would  presuppose  that  Jere- 
miah received  a  message  to  ambassadors  who  did 
not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  from  eleven  to  fifteeu 
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years  afterwards.  Further,  according  to  this 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  while  we  have  demon- 
strated that  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  did  not 
yet  know  that  the  enemies  coming  from  the  north 
would  be  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Add  to  this  that  the  compiler  must  have  pro- 
ceeded very  inconsiderately,  to  substitute  the  time 
of  receiving  the  commission  for  that  of  its  execu- 
tion. We  ought  to  have  read  in  that  case:  In 
the  time  of  Jehoiakim  Jeremiah  received  the 
commission  to  declare  the  following  to  foVeign 
ambassadors  who  should  come.  These  ambassa- 
dors came  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  and  unto  them  spake  Jeremiah,  etc.  In- 
stead of  this  we  have:  In  the  beginning  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign  Jeremiah  received  the  command  to 
deliver  this  message  to  the  ambassadors,  who  are 
come  to  Zcdekiah,  etc.  To  attribute  to  the  sup- 
posed compiler  such  a  violent  treatment  of  the 
text  is  truly  much  worse  than  to  assume  an  over- 
sight of  the  copyist.  It  is,  moreover,  a  wonder 
to  me  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no 
commentator  has  hit  on  the  idea  of  taking  D'X^n 
in  the  sense  of  the  Put.,  or  Fut.  exacti. :  who  come 
or  will  have  come.  There  is  unquestionably  gram- 
matical authority  for  this.  Por  the  participle, 
which  in  itself  has  no  tense,  may  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  connection  as  present,  past  or 
future.  Comp.  Na'eoelsb.,  Gr.,  |  97;  Ewald,  § 
335,  b.  Compare  especially  the  same  word  in 
Isa.  xxvii.  iJ=[emporibus  fuiuris,  Eccles.  ii.  16, 
D'NDn  Q''P''n  diebus  Venturis,  etc. — Whatever  we 
have  already  urged  is  certainly  opposed  to  this 
rendering  of  the  word,  viz.  1,  the  improbability 
of  the  communication  of  a  message  not  to  be  de- 
livered for  fifteen  years;  2,  above  all  the  entirely 
unhistorical  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
Chaldeans  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim. The  objections  to  the  reading  Je- 
hoiakim are  of  ancient  date.  Jerome  helps 
himself  out  of  the  difficulty  by  connecting  the 
Terse  with  the  previous  chapter.  It  does  not  dis- 
turb him  that  thus  ch.  xxvi.  begins  and  ends 
with  a  similar  dale;  yet  he  supposes  that  it  was 
this  circumstance,  which  led  the  Seventy  to  omit 
the  verse.  The  Syriac  and  the  unprinted  Arabs 
Oxoniensis  read  "Zedekiah."  Likewise  the  Cod. 
Regiomout,  II.  Kennicott  in  his  Diss,  super 
ratione  text.  Eebr.  V.  T.,  I.,  p.  508;  IT.,  p.  346, 
Ed.  Teller,  decidedly  favors  the  view  that  a 
copyist  who  had  forgotten  that  Zedekiah  was 
also  a  son  of  Josiah  was  moved  by  xxvi.  I  to 
alter  the  name  of  Zedekiah  into  Jehoiakim.  I 
also  hold  the  view  that  xxvi  1  aifected  the  ren- 
dering of  xxvii,  1,  for  as  we  shall  see  below  at 
xlix.  Si,  chapter  xxvii.  has  lost  its  original 
superscription  by  the  oversight  of  a  diaskenast 
who  added  this  verse  of  the  prophecy  against 
Elam  as  a  postscript.  Hencei  xxvii.  1  is  still 
wanting  in  the  LXX. ;  on  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
phecy against  Elam  has  in  tha  LXX.  a  super- 
scription and  a  postscript,  in  the  Hebrew  text  a 
superscription  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
general  purport,  and  ch.  xxvii.  has  obtained  in 
the  Hebrew  a  new  beginning  which  was  formed 
after  xxvi.  1,  while  the  original  text  of  xxvii.  1,  i» 


to  be  sought  nowhere  else  but  in  xlix.  34  (with 

the    omission   of   q'7',j;-'7X).       So   Movers    and 

HiTziG,  with  whom  on  this  point  I  feel  obliged 
to  agree.  Prom  xxviii.  I  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  are  to  un- 
derstand his  fourth  year.  This  appears  lo  be 
entirely  suitable  in  point  of  fact.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  Zedekiah  undertook  revolu- 
tionary projects  immediately  after  his  ascension 
of  the  throne.  As  to  the  mode  of  expression, 
"beginning."  isarelative  idea,  and  the  first  half 
of  a  period  may  be  designated  as  the  beginning, 
the  latter  half  as  its  close.  From  the  words 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  unto  thee,  it  is  more- 
over apparent  that  from  ver.  2  onward  the  pro- 
phot  communicates  the  words  as  he  spoke  them 
to  the  people.  Comp.  "saith  Jehovah,"  ver.  11 
and  ver.  16.  The  introductory  formula  in  ver.  1 
b,  is  then  not  to  be  referred  specially  to  the  mo- 
ment of  revelation,  but  it  has  this  sense,  that  all 
the  actions  and  speeches  related  in  what  follows 
are  the  result  of  a  revelation  to  the  prophet. 

Ver.  2.  Bonds  i.e.  cords  (ii.  20;  v.  5;  xxx. 
8),  not  to  hold  together  the  wooden  parts  of  the 
yokes,  for  such  yokes  there  are  none,  but  to  fix 
the  yoke  to   the  body,  are  what  Jeremiah  is  to 

prepare.  So  with  niBD-  The  word  (Bin,  totter- 
ing above,  crooked,  broken  from  the  branch,  the 
bough,  piece  of  wood)  is  in  both  these  chapters 

used  in  a  material  sense,  while  7^'  always  de- 
notes the  yoke  in  a  figurative  sense  (xxvii.  8,  11, 
12;  xxviii.  2,  4,  11,  14  coll.  xxviii.  10  sqq.). 
JSremiah  is  to  put  these  yokes  on  his  neck  and 
send  them  by  the  messengers  to  their  master.  As 
certainly  as  the  prophet  should  put  a  yoke  upon 
his  neck,  and  has  really  put  it  on  (xxviii.  10  sqq. 
coll.  Isa.  XX.  2 ;  Hos.  i.  2  sqq. ;  Ezek.  xii.  3 
sqq.),  so  certainly  should  he  really  give  the  yoke 
to  the  messengers.  This  corresponded  to  orien- 
tal customs.  If  the  messengers  would  not  take 
the  yoke  with  them,  that  was  their  affair.  The' 
four  neighboring  nations  here  mentioned  (Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Sidou)  are  named  in  the  same 
order  in  xxv.  1,  2.  Nieeuhr  {Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S. 
211)  connects  this  consultation  with  the  diver- 
sion, which  resulted  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  pre- 
tended expedition  against  Media  after  the  death 
of  CyaxaresinB.  C.  594  (  Vid.  sup.,  xxv.  26).  But 
this  connection  is  altogether  uncertain,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  why  that  epoch 
was  considered  adapted  for  a  revolt.  At  all 
events  the  words  of  the  prophet  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  king.  Por  in  the  same  year  (593)  we 
find  him  on  a  journey  to  Babylon  (Ii.  59), 
which  can  have  had  no  other  object  than  renewed 
homage.  When  Duncker  (S.  834,  etc.)  says  the 
Phoenicians  were  then  left  to  their  fate  and  sub- 
jugated by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  first  part  of  the 
statement  is  correct.  But  I  doubt  whether  they 
then  immediately  revolted  on  their  own  account 
and  were  again  subjugated.  For  when  Sidon 
(iizek.  xxxu.  29)  is  mentioned  among  the  nations 
which  had  fallen  before  the  sword  of  Nebuchad- 
nezz.ar,  before  the  twentieth  year  of  this  king 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  17),  therefore  before  B.  C,  585  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
1  iioenicians  revolted  sooner  than  Zedekiah  him- 
self, who  was  moved  to  open  revolt  by  Hoph-a, 
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the  new  king  of  Egypt,  in  B.  C.  589.  When 
also  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (586)  only 
Tyrus  among  the  Phoenician  cities  was  still  to  be 
subdued,  the  conquest  of  the  rest  may  have  well 
taken  place  immediately  before  the  attack  on 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  (588).  The  Edomites, 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  who  are  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  2  as  Chaldean  allies  against  Judah, 
appear  according  to  our  passage  in  their  love 
of  freedom  to  have  momentarily  forgotten  their 
ancient  enmity  towards  Judah,  as  well  as  their 
fear  of  the  Chaldeans.  But  they  can  scarcely 
have  revolted.  According  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7  coll. 
Lam.  iv.  21,  22;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5  the  Edomites 
were  zealous  co-operators  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Ver.  5.  I  have  made,  etc.  The  Creator  has 
the  right  to  dispose  of  His  creatures.  —  As 
seemed  meet  unto  me.  Corap.  xviii.  4. — Ver. 
6.  And  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  declared  universal  governor  de  jure  di- 
vino.  —  Ver.  7.  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  LXX. 
Movers  and  Hitzio  regard  it  as  interpolated. 
Comp.  on  the  other  hand  Graf,  S.  348,  Anm. 
An  interpolator  would  certainly  not  have  inter- 
polated so  incorrectly.  For  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
succeeded  only  by  his  son  Evilmerodach,  who 
was  murdered  by  Neriglissar,  his  father-in-law. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Labosoarchad,  a 
child  who  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  nine  months, 
to  make  place  for  Nabonnet,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors. The  latter  was  Babylon's  last  king.  On 
the  contrary  the  LXX.  omitted  the  verse  because 
it  seemed  so  inaccurate.  The  prophet  does  not, 
however,  intend  to  be  exact.  The  phrase  "his 
son  and  his  son's  son"  is  to  denote  an  indefinite 
but  brief  period  (Exod.  xx.  5;  xxxiv.  7;  Deut. 
V.  9).  The  chronicler  seems  to  refer  to  this  pas- 
sage in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20. — Shall  serve  them- 
selves of  him.  Comp.  xxv.  14.  The  expres- 
sions many  nations,  etc.,  remind  us  of  1.  9,  41. 
When  we  remember  that  this  passage  originated 
at  the  same  time  with  chh.  1.  and  li.,  this  rela- 
tionship may  well  have  its  foundation  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.— Ver.  8.  The  nation 
which  .  .  .  that  will  not,  etc.  At  first  it 
seems  natural  to  take  the  second  sentence  as  the 
correction  of  the  first:  he  who  will  not  serve,  or 
rather,  he  who  will  not  voluntarily  submit  him- 
self. For  all,  indeed,  will  serve.  He  who  has 
to  be  compelled  may  expect  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, while  he  who  voluntarily  submits  will  re- 
tain at  least  his  land  and  his  life.  But  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  grammatically  allowable  to 
take  1  in  the  meaning  of  "or  rather."  We  must 
therefore  make  this  distinction  between  "serve  " 
and  "put  their  neck  under  the  yoke,"  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  nations  already  subject  to 
the  Babylonian  dominion,  the  latter  to  the  others. 
In  warning  the  heathen  nations  of  their  diviners, 
sorcerers,  etc.,  the  prophet  puts  the  false  pro- 
phets of  the  Jews  afterwards  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  with  them. — Ver.  10.  To  remove. 
The  consequence  is  represented  as  the  object. 
Comp.  ver.  15.— And  that  I  should  drive. 
Observe  the  return  of  the  discourse  from  the 
secondary  to  the  main  form.  Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Gr.,  I  99,  3,— vers.  15  and  22. 

Vers.  12-15.  I  spake  also  to  Zedekiah  .  .  . 
prophesy  unto  you.     As  in  ver.  2,  the  prophet 


here  and  in  ver.  16  sqq.  gives  an  account,  not 
of  the  reception,  but  the  execution  of  the  divine 
commission.  Comp.  ExEO.  rems.  ouxxvi.  2. — By 
the  sv7ord,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  8. 

Vers.  16-22.  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests 
.  .  .  restore  them  to  this  place.  Jeremiah 
speaks  to  the  king  of  political  subjection,  to  the 
priests  and  the  people  of  the  vessels  which  were 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple  and  its  worship. 
These  vessels  carried  away  by  Nebuchaduezzar 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  13)  are  according  to  the  words  of 
the  false  prophets  to  be  brought  back  in  a  very 
brief  period.  In  opposition  to  this  Jeremiah 
makes  the  requisition  on  the  false  prophets  to 
prove  their  authority  by  preventing  through  their 
intercession  (li?J3\  Comp.vii.  16)  the  deportation 
of  the  vessels  still  in  their  possession. — ^The  pil- 
lars (1  Kings  vii.  15-22),  sea  (lb.  23-26),  and  bases 
(ver.  27  sqq.),  were  the  largest  and  heaviest  ves- 
sels, which  were  not  therefore  carried  away  ths 
first  time.  Comp.  Exeg.  rems.  on  Hi.  17. — AH 
the  nobles.  Comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  12;  Jer.  xxxix. 
6  and  xxix.  2;  2  Kings  xxiv.  11  sqq. — The  refu- 
tation of  Movers'  and  Hitzig's  assertion  that 
vers.  16-21  are  interpolated,  may  be  seen  in  Graf, 
S.  351.  He  has  also  on  pp.  344,  315  shown  that 
the  abbreviated  name-ending,  which  prevails  in 
chh.  xxvii.-xxix.  (IT  instead  of  TT)  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  of  a  later  date  of  composi- 
tion. 

XXVIII.  1-4.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  . 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  In  the 
same  year,  doubtless  shortly  after  the  occurrences 
narrated  in  ch.  xxvii.  came  Hananiah  from  Gibeon 
(a  city  of  priests.  Josh.  xxi.  17)  and,  therefore, 
probably  himself  a  priest,  in  opposition  to  Jere- 
miah prophesying  that  in  two  years  the  Lord 
will  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
bringback  the  sacred  vessels  and  king  Jehoiachin, 
together  with  the  other  captives  from  Babylon. 
On  the  date  "in  the  beginning"  comp.  Comm. 
on  xxvii.  1.  The  month  is  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  statement  in  ver.  17. — The  deceptive  pro- 
mise of  Hananiah  is  directly  opposed  to  what 
Jeremiah  has  s.aid  in  xxii.  26,  27;   xxvii.  16. 

Vers.  6-9.  Then  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
said  .  .  .  truly  sent  him.  Jeremiah  replies  : 
would  that  thou  wert  right!  But  only  prophe- 
cies of  calamity  have  the  presumption  of  truth  in 
their  favor,  for  they  are  connected  with  danger 
to  their  author.  Prophecies  of  good  fortune  may 
be  flattery.  We  must,  therefore,  w,ait  for  their 
result. — On  ver.  9  comp.  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22. 

Vers.  10  and  11.  Then  Hananiah  .  . .  went 
his  way.  Hananiah  has  the  audacity. to  an- 
swer Jeremiah's  speech  by  taking  the  yoke  from 
his  neck  and  breaking  it,  at  the  same  time  re- 
peating his  previous  prediction  .(vers.  3  and  4). 
Jeremiah  goes  away  for  the  time  without  uttering 

a  word  in  reply.  On  nQlD  and  hy  comp.  Exeg. 
rems.  on  xxvii.  2. 

Vers.  12-17.  Then  the  word  .  .  .  seventh 
month.  After  some  time  Jeremiah  received 
from  the  Lord  a  double  message  to  Hananiah: 
1.  By  the  breaking  of  the  wooden  yoke  all  that 
he  has  effected  is  that  an  iron  one  takes  its  place, 
for  iron  will  be  the  yoke,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
will  put  upon  the  nations,  according  to  the  will 
of  God ;  2.  Hananiah,  who  misuses  the  name  of 
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God  and  has  misled  the  people  into  vain  confi- 
dence, is  to  die  this  year.  This  also  came  to 
pass,  for  he  died  two  months  afterwards. — 
Yokefs  of  ■wood.  The  plural  is  generic,  as 
was  remarked  on  xxvii.  2.  Comp.  Naeselse. 
Or.,  I  61,  2  rf.— Yoke  of  iron.     The  prophet 


appears  to  have  had  Deut.  xxviii.  48  in  mind. 
On  ver.  14  comp.  xxvii.  6.— Rebellion  (niD), 
comp.  xxix.  32.  It  is^revolt,  rebellion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  following  "-'7X.— In  the  seventi 
month  corresponds  to  fifth  month,  ver.  1. 


3.   The  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the  false  prophets  in  Babylon. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

1.  The  Letter  to  the  Exiles. 

XXIX.  1-23. 

1  Now  these  are  the  words  of  the  letter  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  sent  from  Je- 
rusalem unto  the  residue  of  the  elders  which  were  carried  away  captives,  and  to 
the  priests,  and  to  the  prophets,  and  to  all  the  people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 

2  ried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  (after  that  Jeconiah  the  king,  and 
the  queen,  and  the  eunuchs,  the  princes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  carpen- 

3  ters  and  the  smiths,  were  departed  from  Jerusalem)  ;  By  the  hand  of  Elasah  the 
son  of  Shaphan,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (whom  Zedekiah  the  king  of 
Judah  sent  unto  Babylon  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon),  saying, 

4  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  all  that 
are  carried  away  captives,  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  carried  away  from  Jerusalem 

5  unto  Babylon :  Build  ye  houses  and  dwell  in  them,  and  plant  gardens  and  eat  the 

6  fruit  of  them ;  Take  ye  wives,  and  beget  sons  and  daughters ;  and  take  wives  for 
your  sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to  husbands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and 

7  daughters  ;  that  ye  may  be  increased  there  and  not  diminished.  And  seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive,  and  pray  unto 
the  Lord    [Jehovah]  for  it :  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace. 

8  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Let  not  your  prophets  and 
your  diviners,  that  he  in  the  midst  of  you,  deceive  you,  neither  hearken  to  your 

9  dreams  which  ye  cause  to  be  d reamed >     For  they  prophesy  falsely  unto  you  iu  my 

10  name :  I  have  not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  after 
seventy  years  be  accomplished  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform  my  good 

11  word  toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place.  For  I  know  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  toward  you,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil,  to  give 

12  you  an  expected  end.     Then  shall  ye  call  upon  me,  and  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto  me, 

13  and  I  will  hearken  unto  you.     And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when   ye  shall 

14  search  for  me  with  all  your  heart.  And  I  will  be  found  of  you,  saith  the  Lord  : 
and  1  will  turn  away  your  captivity,''  and  I  will  gather  you  from  all  the  nations, 
and  from  all  the  places  whither  I  have  driven  you,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will 
bring  you  again  into  the  place  whence  I  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive. 

15, 16  Because"  ye  have  said,  The  Lord  hath  raised  us  up  prophets  in  Babylon  ;  Know 
that  thus  saith  the  Lord  of*  the  king  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  of  David,  and 
of  all  the  people  that  dwelleth  in  the  city,  and  of  your  brethren  that  are  not  gone 

17  forth  with  you  into  captivity ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  Behold,  I  will  send 
upon  them  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  and  will  make  them  like  vile' 

18  figs,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil.  And  I  will  persecute  them  with  the 
sword,  with  the  famine,  and  with  the  pestilence,  and  will  deliver  them  to  be  re- 
moved to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  curse,  and  an  astonishment,  and  an 

19  hissing,  and  a  reproach,  among  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  driven  them :  Because 
they  have  not  hearkened  to  my  words,  saith  the  Lord,  which  I  sent'  unto  them  by 
my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them ;  but  ye  would  not  hear, 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 
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20  Hear  ye  therefore  the  word  of  the   Lord,  all  ye  of  the  captivity,  whom  I  have 

21  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  which  prophesy  a 
lie  unto  you  in  my  name :  Behold,  I  will  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 

22  nezzar,  king  of  Babylon ;  and  he  shall  slay  them  before  your  eyes ;  And  of  them  shall 
be  taken  up  a  curse  by  all  the  captivity  of  Judah  which  are  in  Babylon,  saying,  The 
Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab,*  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted 

23  in  the  fire ;  Because  they  have  committed  villany  in  Israel,  and  have  committed 
adultery  with  their  neighbours'  wives,  and  have  spoken  lying  words  in  my  name, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  them :  even  I  know'  and  am  a  witness,  saith  the  Lord. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8. — D''0  /HD-  Hiph.  from  D /H  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  16  and  here  ;  Part.  Hiph.  here  only.  The  causative 
conjugation  would  not  inappropriately  intimate  the  Belf-made  character  of  thoao  dreams  (IIitzigJ.  The  form  is  not  wi(h- 
out  analogies,    Comp.  D''"\I^O,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23.     D'"l^nD  (Keri)  1  Chron.  xv.  24.    But  comp.  Olsh.,  g  258  a,  S.  5S0, 

2  Ver.  14. — n^l!'  in  this  connection  is  used  transitively.    That  T\^'y^  cannot  be  takenas  accusative  of  the  object  (I  turn 

myself  to  the  captivity)  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that,  where  the  connection  requires  the  imperfect  we  have  ^''t^'j^ ; 

xxxii.44;  xxxiii.  11,  26  (Keri);  xlix.  6,  39  (Keri) ;  in  Ezck.  xxxix.  25  ;  xxxiii.  7  we  have  oven  the  perfect  Itiphil. 

8  Ver.  15. — ^3.     Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  109,  1  a.     Since  the  pleonastic  ^3  requires  a  verbum  dicendi  to  be  supplied  h>- 

fore  it,  we  must  here  supply :  thus  I  say ;  thus  I  declare  to  you.    "'21  before  DH^lDX^when,  or  as  to  this  that — as  almost 

all  the  commentators  admit.    The  perfect  is  used  (comp.  the  impert.  ver.  13),  because  the  fact  supposed  is  real. 

*  Ver.-lO.— "l'7Dn~'7t\,  yer.  16.    'li^^m  respect  to,  of,  as  frequently  elsewhere:  ver.  21;  xxii.  11.    Comp.  N.veo;:i,sb. 

Or.,  1112, 6,  b.  ,  .  . 

6  Ver.  16.— XD3~7N.      7X  for  ip,  as  frequently  in  Jeremiah.    Comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 

•  Ver.  17. — 1_J?!£?  (probably  from  1^-/;n)  here  only— meaning  twrridus,  alominandus.    Comp.  Hin^'C'. 

'  Ver.  19.— 'nnSti^~"lE/X-     On  the  construction  with  a  double  accusative  comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  g  69,  2  c, 
fl  Ver,  22.— ^niO^.     In  consequence  of  the  elision  of  the  ^,  patahh  must,  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  pass  over 
into  Segol.  "^  ■•'  • 

>  Ver.  23. — On  the  reading  _J?T'in  comp.  Textdal  Notes  on  xvii.  23. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Jeremiah  did  not  limit  himself  to  contending 
against  the  perverse  nationalism  of  the  Jews  in 
their  own  home,  for  those  who  had  already  been 
carried  away  captive  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  home,  and  the  accounts  of  the  views 
and  expectations  prevailing  among  the  former 
at  all  events  influenced  the  conclusions  of  the 
latter.  If  they  adapted  themselves  to  their  state 
of  exile  and  desci-ibed  it  as  tolerable,  when  they 
saw  its  inevitable  necessity,  and  admonished  their 
countrymen  to  bow  to  this  necessity,  this  was  at 
any  rate  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  Jeremiah's 
preaching.  Hence  Jeremiah  seeks  to  move  the 
captives  to  humble  submission  to  their  lot,  pre- 
senting before  them  on  the  one  hand  the  true 
consolation  of  a  deliverance  to  be  hoped  for  after 
seventy  years,  and  on  the  other  hand  most  em- 
phatically warning  them  against  the  false  conso- 
lation of  a  deliverance  in  a  shorter  period,  which 
the  false  prophets  set  before  them.  Jeremiah 
thus  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  ailorded 
by  an  embassy,  despatched  by  Zedekiah  to  Ba- 
bylon (xxix.  3),  to  send  a  letter  to  those  who 
had  been  already  deported.  We  know  nothing 
further  either  of  the  object  of  the  embassy  or 
of  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors.  As  to  the 
time  of  the  composition  and  despatch  of  the  let- 
ter HiTziG  has  correctly  remarked  that  all  tlie 
data  we  have  point  to  the  period  between  the 
first  and  the  fourth  years  of  Zedekiah.  The  de- 
portation under  Jeconiah  had  taken  place  (xxix. 
1,  2).  The  deportation  appears  to  be  that  event 
on  which  the  sending  of  the  letter  leans;  there 


seems  to  be  nothing  more  important  as  the  occa- 
sion of  it.  Add  to  this  that  the  counsel  which 
Jeremiah  gives  suits  the  commencement  of  the 
exile.  How  are  the  exiles  to  arrange  matters? 
Are  they  to  compose  themselves  for  a  brief 
or  lengthened  sojourn?  Jeremiah  tells  them 
they  are  to  do  the  latter.  It  is  incredible  that 
he  delayed  this  advice  for  years,  the  more  so 
since  of  the  seventy  years  of  exile,  for  those  who 
were  carried  away  with  Jeconiah,  eight  were 
already  past.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Zedekiah  in  his  fourth  year,  when  he  him- 
self went  to  Babylon  (li,  69),  would  send  an  em- 
bassy thither.  I  therefore  agree  with  Hitzig, 
who  ascribes  the  epistle  to  the  first  or  second 
year  after  the  deportation.  The  vision,  of  which 
ch,  xxiv,  relates,  must  have  preceded  this  letter, 
not  only  because  from  its  purport  it  must  have 
followed  immediately  after  the  deportation  of 
Jeconiah,  while  our  letter  presupposes  the  ar- 
rival of  the  captives  in  Babylon,  but  also  because 
in  several  places  in  the  letter  reference  is  made 
to  it  (comp,  ver,  10  with  xxiv,  6 ;  ver,  17  with 
xxiv.  2,  8;  ver.  18  with  xxiv,  9).— It  istrue 
many  commentators  regard  vers.  16-20  as  inau- 
thcntic,  but  incorrectly  as  we  shall  see. — The 
question,  whether  we  have  a  true  copy  of  the 
letter  or  only  a  later  reproduction,  or  account 
of  it,  is  variously  answered.  The  last  view  has 
in  its  favor:  1,  that  the  writing  has  not  the  form 
of  a  letter;  2.  the  apparently  unconnected  posi- 
tion of  vers,  1-5-20,  But  what  is  the  Hebrew 
form  of  a  letter  ?  From  the  few  examples  which 
the  Old  Testament  affords  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  14; 
1  Ki.  xxi.  8;  2  Ki.  x,  1-6;  2  Chron.  xxx.  6; 
Ezr,  iv.   8;  Neh,  vi.  5),  T.o   cannot  derive   any 
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set  form,  and  as  to  tbe  absence  of  connection  we 
shall  hercaftor  show  (on  Yor.  15  sqq.)  that  such 
an  absence  docs  not  exist.  I  find  therefore  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  agreement  of  our  letter 
with  the  original.  It  contains  four  parts:  I. 
vers.  4-7,  the  positive  command  to  arrange  for  a 
longer  sojourn  in  Babylon  ;  2.  Warning  against 
being  deceived  by  the  false  prophets,  since  Jeho- 
vah promises  deliverance  and  return  only  after 
seventy  years ;  3.  vers.  15-20,  Warning  against 
trusting  in  the  false  prophets,  especially  in  refe- 
rence to  that  part  of  the  people  which  had  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem,  since  it  is  devoted  to  de- 
struction ;  4.  vers.  21-23,  prediction  of  the  severe 
punishment  of  two  false  prophets. 

Vers.  1-7.  No-w  these  are  the  17701(33  .  .  . 
shall  ye  have  peace.     After  the  words  of  his- 
torical introduction,  which  give  information  con- 
cerning the  receivers  and  bearers  of  the  letter, 
follows  the  first  part  of  the  lelter  (vers.   4-7). 
As  the  command  of  God  (ver.  4),  Jeremiah  pro- 
claims to  the  exiles  that  they  should  build  houses 
and   lay  out   gardens  (ver.   5),  marry  and  give 
their  children  in  marriage  (ver.  6),  and  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  place  assigned  them  as   a  resi- 
dence as  a  condition  of  their  own  (ver.  7).     HiT- 
zio  reg.ards  vers.  1-8  as  showing  traces  of  a  later 
hand  in  the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  names,  the 
mention    of    Nebuchadnezzar,    which    name    is 
omitted  by  the   LXX.,  and  in   the  remark  that 
Jeremiah  was  a  prophet.     But  comp.  on  the  other 
hand  Graf,  S.  342  sqq. — The  residue  of  the 
elders.     The  explanation  of  HiTzio  and  Gii.\r 
that  these  were  the  elders  who  were  not  at  the 
same  time  priests  or  prophets,  cannot  possibly 
be    correct.     For  then   this  phrase   must   have 
come  after,  since  those  priests  and  prophets  who 
were  not  elders,  can  be  no   others   than  those 
straightway  mentioned.    The  supposition  that  the 
deceased  elders  must  have  been  already  replaced 
by  others,  so  that  the  council  of  elders  could  not 
appear  to  the  prophet  as  merely  a  residue,  is  un- 
founded.    IIow  could  Jeremiah   assume   an   or- 
ganized community,  when  in  his   letter  he   ex- 
horts them  to  enter  into  such  relations.     He  will 
of  course  address  those  elders  only  who  are  alive. 
— Does    the   date   in  ver.  2   refer  to  "sent"  or 
"carried  away?"     Manifestly  to  the  latter,  for 
if  referred  to  "  sent"  it  would  de«lare  that  Je- 
remiah wrote  immediately  after  the  surrender, 
which   is  jiot    to   be   imagined.      The    sentence 
"after  that,"  elc,  is  therefore  to  be  referred  to 
"carried  away"  and  the  sense  is:   "which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar carried  away  after  that,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  required  condition,   Jehoiaehin, 
with  those  afterwards  named,  surrendered  him- 
self.    For   NV    is  used   of  the  surrendering  of 
besieged  persons  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  12  sqq.;  1  Sam.  xi. 
3,  10;   1   Ki.  XX.  31;   Isa.   xxxvi.   16;  Jer.  xxi. 
9  ;   xxxviii.  2,  21). — The  queen.     Comp.   xiii. 
18;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  8,  12,  15.— The  eunuchs,  the 
princes.     The  two  terms  appear  to  be  in  appo- 
sition, but  the  princes  of  Judah  were  certainly 
not  eunuchs.     Either  then  is  D'TD  to  be  taken  in 
the   sense    of  chamberlain,  courtier   (of  which 
use  there  is  certain  proof     Comp.  2  Ki.  xxiv. 
14,  15.     Gesen.  T/ies.,  p.  973),  or  else  1,  and,  is 
wanting  before  ^'}p,  princes. — On  carpenters, 
jCc.,  comp.  rems.  on  xxiv.   1. — The   Lord  desig- 


nates the  captives  as  carried  away  by  Mm:  vers. 
4,  7,  14,  20.— Increased  there.  This  ancient 
tlieo'cratic  blessing  (Gen.  xiii.  16  ;  xv.  6  ;  xvii. 
2;  Jer.  iii.  16,  19)  is  thus  to  be  preserved  to  the 
people  even  in  captivity. 

Vers.  8-14.  For  thus  .  .  .  carried  away 
captive.  The  direction  in  vers.  5-7  is  given  by 
the  prophet  for  two  reasons,  a  negative  and  a 
positive.  The  negative  reason  is,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  liberation,  which  false  prophets 
seek  to  produce  in  the  people  and  which  is  an 
illusion  of  their  own  dreams,  a  nonentity,  by 
which  they  are  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived (vers.  8  and  9).  The  positive  reason  is 
that  not  till  after  seventy  years  will  the  Lord 
verify  His  promise  of  grace.  Then  will  the 
people  call  upon  their  God  and  seek  Him,  and 
He  will  hear  and  be  found  of  them  and  turn 
away  their  captivity  and  bring  them  home  from 
all  the  places  where  they  have  been  dispersed 
(vers.  10-14). — Ver.  10.  Seventy  years.  Comp. 
XXV.  11.  The  prophet  does  not  calculate  from 
the  present,  but  he  has  in  mind  the  absolute 
period  of  duration  appointed  to  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Observe  also,  that  he  does  not  say: 
when  the  years  of  your  exile  are  enderd.  The 
seventy  years  represent  primarily  the  years  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  and  only  secondarily  those 
of  the  captivity.  The  more  justified  are  we  in 
dating  the  seventy  years  from  the  siege  of  Car- 
chemish.  It  should  further  be  observed  that  the 
prophet  opposes  the  arbitrary  unfounded  thesis 
of  the  false  prophets,  not  in  a  harsh  and  severe 
but  mild  and  consolatory  antithesis,  in  which 
even  the  severest  point,  the  seventy  years'  dura- 
tion of  the  exile,  is  expressed  in  the  most  for- 
bearing manner.  The  Lord  evidently  wishes  to 
soften  and  win  their  hearts,  which  bad  been 
rendered  obstinate  by  false  consolation,  by  pre- 
senting the  true.  Hence  also  the  gracious 
thoughts  of  ver.  11.  I  still  know  my  thoughts, 
says  the  Lord,  «.  «.  I  have  not  forgotten  them  or 
let  them  pass  from  my  view.  JTiriN  corresponds 
to  our  English  "future"  (to  "have  a  future," 
etc.).  Comp.  Prov.  xxiii.  18;  xxiv.  14,  20;  Ps. 
xxxvii.  37;  Jer.  xxxi.  17.  The  Lord,  however, 
sets  before  the  people  not  merely  a  future  of 
outward  prosperity,  but  above  all  a  future  of  in- 
ternal welfare,  without  which  the  former  would 
be    altogether    inconceivable. — Ye    shall    go 

(Dro'7ni),  ver.  12,  is  best  taken  of  going  to  a 
place  of  worship.  So  that  ye  shall  call  and 
and  pray  are  distinguished  as  private  and  pub- 
lic worship  (comp.  1  Ki.  viii.  20,  29,  SO,  35,  etc.). 
If  the  sentences  of  ver.  13  and  "I  will'be'found 
of  you,"  ver.  14,  are  not  tautological,  we  must 
regard  them  as  two  sentences  with  two  clauses 
each,  the  second  forming  the  basis  of  the  former; 
3  is  not  "when"  but  "for,"  or  "because:"  ye 
will  seek  me  and  find  me  ;  because  ye  shall  seek 
me  with  all  your  heart,  I  will  be  found  of  you  — 
Turn  away  your  captivity.  The  expression 
IS  rooted  in  Deut.  (xxx.  3),  as  generally  in  our 
whole  passage  this  chapter  hovered  before  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  expression  is  found 
with  special  frequency  in  Jeremiah,  and  chiefly 
m  chs.  xxx.-xxxiii.  and  xlviii.-xlix.  To  turn  the 
captivity  stands,  however,  for  restitutio  in  inte- 
grum generally  (Job  xiii.  10;  Jer.  xxx.  18)      The 
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return  from  exile  was  only  a  weak  beginning  of  I 
the  fulfilment  of   our  prophecy.      Comp.  rems. 
on  iii.  12  sqq. 

Vers.  15-19.  Because  ye  have   said  .  .  . 
saith  Jehovah.     Not  only  has  ver.  15  been  de- 
clared to  be  transposed  hither  from  its  first  place, 
but  the  whole  passage,  vers.  16-20,  has  been  pro- 
nounced spurious  (Hitzig),  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  more  justified,  because  the  passage  is  want- 
ing in  the  LXX.     It  seems  to  me  that  two  things 
have  been  overlooked  here.    1.  Jerusalem  with  its 
remaining  population  and  the  theocratic  king  at 
their  head  naturally  still  continued  to  the  exiles 
to  be  the  sun  of  their  happiness  and  their  hope. 
So  long  as  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  stand- 
ing, the  main  foundation  of  the  theocracy  was 
unshaken  and  the  hope  existed  that  the  present 
temporary   adversity  might  be  followed  any  mo- 
ment by  a  turn  for  the   better.     Hence  also  the 
prophecies  of  the  false  prophets  dwelt  above  all 
on  the  continuance  of  Jerusalem.     Even  the  pre- 
sent misfortune,  the   partial  deportation  of  the 
people  and  the  sacred  vessels,  although  they  had 
not  predicted  it,   they  could  explain  as  a  mere 
episode,  which  did  not  refute  the  main  tenor  of 
their  promises,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  and  the  tem- 
ple were  standing,  and  there  were  people  in  Je- 
rusalem.  Hence  Jeremiah  takes  away  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  false   prophets,  by 
predicting  in  vers.  16-20  the  total  destruction  of 
the   present  population  of  Jerusalem,   together 
with  iheir  king.     We  are  not  then   to   say   that 
these  words,  vers.  16-20,  apply  to  the  population 
of  Jerusalem.     They  certainly  do  so,  but  only 
secondarily.     Primarily   they  are  to  overthrow 
the  basis  on  which  the  false  prophets  of  the  cap- 
tivity are  standing.     I  can  then  regard  the  words 
only  as  necessary  parts   of  the   genuine  letter, 
written  by  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles,  and  cannot 
assume  with  Gbaf  that  we  have  in  this  chapter 
only  a  report  of  the  letter.     2.   In  its  gramma- 
tical relations  the  ^2  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  16 
has  given  the  greatest  trouble  to  the   commenta- 
tors.    They  have  taken  it  mostly  in  the  causal 


signification,  which  it  certainly  usually  has  in 
this  formula,  which  however  aff"ords  no  sense, 
whether  we  connect  ver.  16  with  ver.  15  or  ver. 
14.  It  is  hero  rather  the  pleonastic  '3  which  so 
frequently  introduces  a,  direct  statement.  We 
have  had  it  already  in  ver.  10.  Comp.  ii.  35; 
xxii.  22 ;  and  Textual  Note. — Hath  raised, 
etc.  Jeremiah  supposes  a  reply  to  vers.  8,  9. 
You  despise  our  prophets;  we  however  assure 
you  that  Jehovah  raises  up  prophets  not  only  in 
Jerusalem,  but  He  .has  extended  the  inspiring 
influence  of  His  Spirit  even  to. Babylon.  Hence 
the  local  form  D/DD. — The  svrord.     Comp.  ix. 

T-;  T  . 

15;  xxiv.  10;  sxvii.  8,  13. — Figs.  The  prophet 
has  xxiv.  2  in  view.  That  the  exiles  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  vision  in  ch,  xxiv.  is  possible 
but  not  necessary.  This  passage  is  intelligible 
to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  ch.  xxiv. — Ye 
■would  not  hear.  The  2  pers.  plur.  proceeds 
doubtless  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
prophet  quotes  entire  a  frequent  saying  there:, 
vii.  13;  XXV.  3,  4,  7,  8;  xxvi.  5.  On  ver.  20 
comp.  xxiv.  5. 

Vers.  20-23.  Hear  ye  therefore  .  .  .  wit- 
ness, saith  Jehovah.  In  conclusion  the  pro- 
phet predicts  the  punishment  of  two  of  those 
false  prophets  for  their  presumption  and  blas- 
phemy generally  by  a  terrible  death.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  this  Ahab  and  Zedekiah.^ 
Slay  them.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  feared  the  exciting  preaching 
of  such  prophets  and  that  he  wished  to  terrify 
others  by  inflicting  death  in  a  terrible  manner. — 
Ver.  22  a.  Comp.  xxiv.  9 ;  xxv.  18 ;  xxvi.  6  coll.  Isa. 
Ixv.  15. — Roasted.  Comp.  Dan.  iii.  6. — Villany, 

(nS3J)  a  deed  of  shame,  facinus  rationi  Ugique 
divinae  repugnans  (Fuekst).  Comp.  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7;  Deut.  xxii.  21;  Josh.  vii.  15.— The  Lord  calls 
Himself  a  knower  and  witness,  because  He  not 
only  knows  the  truth,  but  brings  it  also  to  light. 
Comp.  Mai.  iii.  5.  Levit.  v.  1  may  in  general 
have  been  hovering  before  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
phet. 


2.   The  Conseqitences  of  the  Letter. 
XXIX.  24-32. 

24,  25  Thus  Shalt  thou  also  speak  to  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite  saying  Thus  speak|b 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Because  thou  hast  ^en*  l^tt^/^iy^/ 
name  unto  all  the  people  that  are  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maa- 
seiSi  the  priest  an^  to\ll  the  priests,  saying  The  Lord  hath  T^^^^ /hee  p"est  m 
the  stead  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  that  ye  should  be  officers  in  the  J^u^  f  J^^  ^°^^^ 
for  every  man  that  is  mad'  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet,  that  thou  shouldest  put 

.<  Mm  L  prison,  and  in  the  stocks.^    Now  therefore  why  hast  tbou  not  reprov  d  J 

28  remiah  of  Anathoth,  which  maketh  himself  a  prophet  to  7^^1...lZttn^^^^^ 
sent  [a  letter]  unto  us  in  Babylon,  saying  this  capttvUy  ''.^J''}^.r'^^y^^^^ 
build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them;  and  plant  gardens,  ^nd  eat  the  fruit  ot  them 

29  And  Zephaniah  the  priest  read  this  letter  m  the  ears  of  J%™„^^?iffem  ^f 
30,  31  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord   unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Send  to  all  them  ot 


26 
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the  captivity  [a  message]  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  Shemaiah  the 
Nehelamite ;  Because  that  8hemaiah  hath  prophesied  unto  you,  and  I  sent  him 
32  not  [without  my  having  sent  him]  and  he  caused  you  to  trust*  in  a  lie  :  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord :  Behold,  I  will  punish  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  and  his 
seed:  he  shall  not  have  a  man  to  dwell  among  this  people;  neither  shall  he  behold' 
the  good  that  I  will  do  for  my  people,  saith  the  Lord  ;  because  he  hath  taught  re- 
bellion against  the  Lord. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ter.  26. — XJIl^O-    Only  the  Part.  Pual  and  Part,  and  Inf.  Hipbil  of  this  word  are  found.     The  radical  meaning  is  to  he 
astray.    (Comp.  XJi?,  iiU,  HJlEy}.    The  Hipbil  is  used  of  raving  in  general,  1  Sam.  xxi.  15,  16  ;  XJE^D  likewise  in  Deut 


xxviii.  34  and  1  Sam.  xxi.  16 ;  elsewhere  only  of  prophets  and  always  in  i 


.  sense;  Hos.  ix.  7;  2  Ki.  ix.  11. 


2  Vlt.  26. — pj"^.     The  word  is  an-.  Key.    The  rout  pj^  also  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Uebrew.     Prom  the  dialects 

the  most  suitable  comparison  is  afforded  by  the  Arabic  cuidg^  collar,  ring  (IIitzig).    According  to  the  older  Rabbis  in  Kim- 

CHi  pya  —  D'tS  IJDD  'Su  as  JlDSna  —  INIxS  "MDO-  Sj-mm. :  fi6xXo5  lever,  pole,  bar.  Ges.  ITies.,  p.  1175.  Hit- 

ZIG  rightly  supposes  that  both  instruments  formed  the  complete  instrument  of  torture,  one  serving  to  confine  the  neck,  the 
other  the  hands  and  feet. 

3  Ver.  27. — HIJ/J.    Properly  to  chide  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  10)  then  to  interfere,  to  stop  any  one  (Ruth  ii.  16;  Mai. 
iii.  11). 

*  Ver.  2S. — |3~7_J?  ^D.    lu  itself  these  particles  might  be  taken  in  the  most  natural  sense  ;  for  on  this  account  (viz.,  on 

account  of  defective  control)  ;  but  elsewhere  they  always  designate  the  reason  supposed  as  the  object  or  restilt ;  xxxviii.  4 ; 
(.Jen.  -xviii.  .5  ;  xix.  8  ;  x.xxiii.  10 ;  xxxviii.  26.     Comp.  Redslob,  lexical.  Eriirtcrungen.  i^tud.  u.  Krit.,  1841,  S.  9S3  sqq. 

5  Ver.  23. — ^TX,  of  extension  in  time  (2  Sam.  iii.  1),  and  in  space  (Job  xi.  9).    On  the  neuter  significance  of  the  femi- 

nine,  comp.  N  veoelgb.  Gr.,  ^  60,  6  6. 

*J  Ver.  31. — On  n£03'l  comp.  x.xviii.  15. 

7  Ver.  32. — nX"l  with  2.    Comp.  N.\egelsb.  Gr.,  g  112,  5,  a;  Ps.  xxxvii.  34;  liv.  9;  cxviii.  7. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  letter,  xxix.  4-23,  caused  great  exaspera- 
tion among  the  false  prophets  at  Babylon.  One 
of  them,  Shemaiah,  complains  to  the  overseer  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  that  he  did  not  interfere 
against  the  conduct  of  the  mad  Jeremiah.  Je- 
remiah gets  information  of  this  letter  and  re- 
ceives the  command  to  announce  to  Shemaiah  that 
his  family  shall  become  extinct,  and  that  he  him- 
self will  not  see  the  salvation  of  Israel.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  sentences  in  this  passage  is  very 
irregular.  In  the  first  place  all  explanation  oon- 
cerning  the  proximate  occasion  of  this  utterance 
is  passed  over.  Yet  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  this  may  be  learned  from  the 
tenor  of  the  passage  itself.  The  beginning  will 
then  be  made  with  the  command  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement to  Shemaiah.  This  announcement 
does  begin  in  ver.  25,  and  takes  its  regular  course 
to  the  close  of  ver.  28,  so  that  in  vers.  26-28  the 
letter  is  communicated  verbatim,  which  gave  the 
occasion  for  the  announcement  to  Shemaiah. 
Here  the  address  to  Shemaiah  breaks  off  without 
a  conclusion.  Instead  of  this,  after  the  prophet 
has  suddenly  sprung  back  from  the  point  of  the 
communication  by  him  to  the  point  of  the  com- 
munication to  him,  the  conclusion  is  given  in  the 
form  laf  an  address  to  the  exiles,  in  which  She- 
maiah is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  (vers.  30- 
32).  Here  accordingly  two  announcements  seem 
to  have  been  made  (comp.  vers.  24,  '2b  with  vers. 
30,  31),  which  on  account  of  their  identical  tenor 
the  prophet  allows  (o  combine  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative. 

Vers.  24-28.  Thus  shalt  thou  .  .  .  eat  the 

fruit  of  them.     We  might  indeed  translate  Sx 
here,  as  in  vers.  16  and  21,   of  [Shemaiah]  in- 


stead of  to,  but  ver.  2-5  contains  a  direct  address 
to  Shem,aiah.  Neither  he  nor  his  birth-place  is 
mentioned  elsewhere. — The  letter,  communicated 
in  vers.  26-28,  is  addressed  specially  to  the  priest 
Zephaniah.  When  notwithstanding,  in  ver.  25, 
letters  are  spoken  of  which  were  addressed  to  all 
the  prophets  and  all  the  priests  besides  Zepha- 
niah, this  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  ;  eilber 
tliere  really  were  letters  with  the  three  address- 
es mentioned,  th^,?- principal  letter  only  being 
communicated  to  Zephaniah  ;  or  this  letler  was 
the  only  one,  but  designated  in  ver.  25  as  in- 
tended to  be  communicated  to  a  wider  circle. 
Bolh  explanations  are  grammatically  possible. 
For  letters  (D''^3D)  may  be  a  general  plural. 

(Comp.  niab,  yokes,  xxviii.  13  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
14;  xjfxi.t.  1).— Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah, 

was  nptya  jnj,  second  priest,  Iii.  24.  Comp. 
xxi.  1  and  xxxvii.  3. — OfBoers  (D'Tpi3).  This 
also  might  in  itself  be  a  general  plural,  if  the 
mention  of  the  predecessor  did  not  require  us  to 
refer  it  to  both  officers. — That  is  mad.  Here 
the  expression  involves  an  insult  to  Jeremiah. 
Zephaniah  was  not  to  restrain  all  those  who  pro- 
phesied, but  only  those  who  were  deranged  and 
presumed  to  prophesy,  and  Jeremiah  is  reckoned 
among  these. — In  prison.  Comp.  xxx.  2. — 
This  is  long.  By  this  the  70  years  are  meant 
(ver.  10),  which,  in  comparison  with  the  time 
predicted  by  the  false  prophets,  would  be  a  very 
long  period. 

Vers.  29-32.  And  Zephaniah  .  .  .  against 
Jehovah.  The  words  of  ver.  2'J  do  not  clearly 
indicate  whether  Zephaniah  read  the  letter  of 
Jeremiah  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  others.  We 
m.ay  conclude  from  the  two  embassies  (xxi.  1  ; 
xxxvii.  3)  that  he  was  probably  not  personally 
hostile  tovi'ards  Jeremiah.     We  also  find  no  indi- 
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cation  that  Shemaiah's  letter  was  at  that  time  of 
aay  injury  to  Jeremiali.  It  is  indeed  possible 
tbat  Zephaniah,  though  unable  to  keep  the  pur- 
port of  the  letter  altogether  secret,  yet  acted  with 
the  utmost  possible  consideration  toward  the  pro- 
phet. At  any  rate  Jeremiah  was  not  intimi- 
dated. Shemaiah  receives  a  reproving  answer 
from  the  Lord's  prophet:  hia  race  shall  be  extir- 
pated (the  phrase  "  dwelling  among  his  people  " 
signifies  a  peaceful,  secure  existence,  2  Ki.  iv. 
13)  and  he  himself  will  not  have  his  eyes  glad- 
dened by  the  prosperity  of  his  people. 

DOCTRINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxvi.  3.  ["  See  how  Qoi  waits  to  be  gra- 
cious, waits  till  we  are  duly  qualified,  till  we  are 
fit  for  Him  to  be  gracious  to,  and  in  the  meantime 
tries  a  variety  of  methods  to  bring  us  to  be  so." 
Henry— S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xxvi.  6.  "Deus  nuUi  loco  prsecise  aUigaius 
est  ita,  ut  ecclesiam  suam  st  docirinam  cozlestem  inde 
dimovere  neqiteat  propter  hominum  ingratitudinem. 
Vehemeiiter  igilur  errant  Bomanenses,  dum  ex  auclo- 
ritate  urbis  Romse  suse  ecclesise  ac  relii/ionis  auctori- 
iatem  evincere  satagunt.  Multo  rectius  Hicronymus 
in  hoc  memorabili  dicto,  quod  etiam  allegatur  in  Jure 
Canon.  Dist.  19;  Non  facile  est  stare  loco  Pauli  et 
tenere  gradam  Petri  cum  Christo  regnantium,  Non 
enim  Sanctorum filii  sunt,  qui  tenent  loca  Sanctorum, 
sed  qai  exercent  opera  eorum.'^   FoRSTER. 

3.  On  xxvi.  8  sqq.  "  Scarcely  has  Jeremiah 
done  speaking  than  they  take  him  to  task,  and 
threaten  his  life.  What  does  Jeremiah  do  ?  In- 
stead of  vindicating  himself  he  says :  '  Reform 
your  life,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  you,'  ver.  13.  You  do 
not  wish  me    to    thunder  away  at  you;  reform 

■  then  and  I  can  let  it  alone.  This  preaching  was 
seasonable,  and  produced  an  admirable  effect. 
The  priests  and  elders  contradicted  the  priests, 
the  parrhesia  [free-spokenness,  Acts  iv.  13]  of 
the  man  filled  them  with  astonishment.  '  He  is 
not  worthy  of  death,'  ver.  16.  A  brief  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying  '  We  need  not  our  senses  lose, 
when  our  enemies  accuse.'  Jeremiah  has  to  thank 
his  honesty  for  this  presence  of  mind,  his  pro- 
found meditation,  his  constrained  calling,  the 
necessity,  the  ardor,  which  urged  him  to  preach, 
for  no  personal  inclination  had  any  share  in  it. 
I  know  in  more  recent  times  a  man,  who  has  un- 
affectedly practised  Jeremiah's  behavior,  a  pas- 
tor, a  teacher,  I  might  say  a  prophet  of  many 
thousand  people.  Whenever  he  had  to  vindicate 
himself  (which  happened  now  and  then)  he 
preached,  he  repeated  to  the  commissioners  the 
very  things  of  which  he  was  accused,  confessed 
and  denied  not,  but  pressed  them  on  their  hearts, 
and  showed  aliud  agendo  his  innocence,  his  mind, 
his  steadfastness,  and  all  at  the  same  time  so 
plainly  that  they  always  returned  with  full  con- 
viction and  knew  not  whether  they  had  gone  forth 
to  see  a  prophet  or  were  sent  to  examine  a  cul- 
prit? '  Never  man,'  they  said,  '  spake  like  this 
man.'  That  cannot  be  counterfeited.  One  must 
be  just  as  full  of  the  matter,  as  absorbed  in  the 
subject,  as  pressed  at  heart,  kindled  with  the 
same  ardor  in  order  to  explain  himself  with  the 
same  indift'erence,  repose  and  plainness,  when 
there  is  a  knife  at  his  throat.''  Zinzendorf. 


4.  On  xxvi.  12  sqq.  "  Si  injuriain  deposueris  pc 
nes  Deum,  ultor  est ;  si  damnum,  restitutor  est;  si 
dolorem,  medicus  est;  si  mortem,  resuscitator  est.^' 
Tertdllian.  ["  Those  that  persecute  God's  mi- 
nisters hurt  not  them  .so  much  as  themselves." 
Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

5.  On  xxvi.  7,8,  11,  16.  "Auclores  perseculionis 
plerumque  esse  Solent  ii,  qui  in  ordine  ecclesiastico 
eminent."  Forster.  "  Especially  are  the  priests 
and  men  pleasing  prophets  mad  with  Jeremiah, 
for  if  he  is  right  they  have  lied."   D:edricu. 

6.  On  xxvi.  18.  ["By  this  it  appears  that  a 
man  may  be  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord  and  yet 
may  prophesy  the  destruction  of  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem. When  we  threaten  secure  sinners  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  de- 
clining churches  with  the  removal  of  the  candl'e- 
stick,  we  say  no  more  than  wh.at  has  been  said 
many  a  time,  and  what  we  have  warrant  from 
the  word  of  God  to  say."  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xxvi.  20  sqq.  "  Urias,  a  true  prophet, 
preached  like  Jeremiah,  therefore  the  king  wished 
to  kill  him,  so  he  fled  to  Egypt  but  could  n^t  es- 
cape. Jeremiah  did  not  flee  and  was  spared  .  .  . 
Our  running  and  anxiety  are  of  no  use.  The 
wickedness  of  the  world  must  for  its  judgment  be 
displayed  on  God's  servants,  and  these  must  yield 
to  it ;  but  on  whom  it  is  to  come  first  God  has  in 
His  own  hand;  and  we  may  spare  ourselves  all 
our  care  and  flight."  Diedrich.  ['-Nothing 
more  is  known  of  Urijah  than  is  here  related ; 
but  this  incident  suggests  that  God  mercifully 
strove  with  His  people  by  the  ministry  of  many 
prophets  whom  He  sent,  risingup  early  and  send- 
ing them  (ver.  5)  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life  and  are  canonized  in  God's  Mar- 
tyrology,  but  do  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  any 
earthly  history."   Wordsworth. — S.  li.  A.] 

8.  On  xxvi.  24.  "  Monemur  hie,  Deum  serins  suis 
fidelibus  subinde  largiri  qiiosdam  patronos,  ut  Jere- 
mise  hie  Achikamum  et  infra  cap.  38  Ehcdrnele- 
chum,  Eliie  el  prophelis  ovyxfiivoic  Obadiam  1  Reg. 
18,  Luthero  Eleetores  Saxunise  Fridericum  sirpien- 
tem,  Johannem  pium,  Johannem-Fridericum  constan- 
tem."   Forster. 

9.  On  xxvii.  2-11.  Historical  times  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  series  of  centuries  wliich  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  as  altogether  obscure  or 
only  in  the  dubious  twilight  of  tradition.  Ac- 
credited history  also  comprises  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  human  race,  for  the  nations 
which  are  added  as  ciphers  to  the  factors  of  his- 
tory form  the  majority.  A  universal  ruler  in  the 
biblical  sense  is  not  one  whose  dominion  actually 
extends  over  the  entire  globe — for  there  is  none 
such — but  he  who  represents  Iheleaderin  thecon- 
cert  of  history.  This  part  is  here  given  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Among  all  the  universal  monarchies 
that  represented  by  him  appears  richest  in  noble 
capacity.  It  is  therefore  compared  to  ihe  golden 
head  of  the  image  in  Dan.  ii.  Comp.  Auberlen, 
der  Prophet  Daniel,  S.  41  sqq. 

10.  On  xxvii.  5  sqq.  ["The  things  of  the  world 
are  not  the  best  things,  for  God  often  gives  the 
largest  share  of  them  to  bad  men,  that  are  rivals 
with  him  and  rebels  against  him.  Dominion  is 
not  founded  in  grace.  Those  that  have  not  any 
colorable  title  to  eternal  happiness  may  yet 
have  a  justifiable  title  to  their  temporal  good 
things."    Henry.— S.  R.  A.]     "Great  lords  sit 
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indeed  on  Iiigh  thrones,  but  not  firmly,  for  they 
are  only  God's  vassals.  And  when  they  do  not 
please  Him  and  act  accordingly,  he  can  easily 
transfer  the  fief  to  another;  Dan.  ii.  21  ;  iv.  14, 
22."  Cramer. 

11.  On  xxvii.  12.  ["The  conduct  of  Jeremiah, 
counselling  Zedekiah  and  Jerusalem  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  has  been  represented  as  an  act 
of  political  prudence  to  be  imitated  by  States- 
men and  Ecclesiastics,  who  are  thereby  justified 
in  making  large  concessions  of  national  rights 
and  nation.al  independence  in  times  of  public 
emergency  (Stanley,  LecL  534). 

But  was  il  not  rather  one  of  religious  duty? 

God  had  revealed  to  the  prophet  that  He  had 
given  the  Nation  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ^  His  servant,'  on  account  of  tlieir  sins, 
and  they  must  submit  to  Him  as  the  Minister  and 
Vicegerent  of  God."  Wokdswokth.  "Many 
migUi  liave  prevented  destroying  providences  by 
humbling  themselves  under  humbling  provi- 
dences. It  is  better  to  take  up  a  lighter  cross 
in  our  way,  than  pull  a  heavier  on  our  own 
bead."  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  On  xxvii.  14.  "It  is  one  sign  of  our  de- 
praved nature  that  we  are  more  ready  to  believe 
lies  tlian  the  truth.  For  when  .Jeremiah  and  his 
colleagues  preached,  no  one  believed.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  false  prophet  come  and  open  their 
mouths,  than  all  their  discourses  must  be  spoken 
directly  from  heaven,  and  what  they  said,  must 
pass  current  on  earth  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  9).  But  not 
what  Jer'omiah  said.  Take  for  example  our 
mother  Eve;  what  God  said  was  of  no  account, 
but  what  the  serpent  said  was  something  purely 
excellent."  Cramer. 

13.  On  xxvii.  18.  "True  prayer  is  a  certain 
sign  of  Godliness  and  a  fruit  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  cries  in  our  hearts:  Abba, 
dear  Father,  Therefore  he  who  cannot  or  will 
not  pray  is  not  a  good  Christian."  Cramer. 

14.  On  xxvii.  18.  ^^Ifthny  be  prophets  let  ihem 
supplicate  the.  Lord.  This  was  the  great  demon- 
stration of  Elias,  to  which  Jeremiah  adheres.  It 
is  infallibly  the  case  that  a  false  teacher  has  no 
heart  for  the  Saviour,  and  goes  out  of  His  way. 
A  heretic,  who  has  a  heart  to  pray  (and  that  too 
in  secret)   is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth." 

ZlNZKNUORF. 

IT).  On  xxvii.  22.  ["We  are  apt  to  set  our  clock 
before  God's  dial,  and  then  to  quarrel  because 
tbey  do  not  agree,  but  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  fit  that  we  should  wait  for  Him." 
Henky.— S.  R.  A.] 

16.  On  xxviii  1  sqq.  "  Wherever  the  dear 
Lord  builds  His  church,  the  devil  has  a  chapel 
near  by."  Cramer.  This  Hananiah  (comp.  xxviii. 
2,  11)  shows  us  plainly  what  it  is  to  lie  or  de- 
ceive in  the  name  of  God. 

"  0  Lord,  and  must  Thy  glorious  n.ame 
Thua  be  a  cover  to  their  ahanic?"  FoRSTER. 

17.  On  xxviii.  0.  "Amen!  the  Lorddo  so.  Quite 
a  difl'erent  attitude  of  the  prophet  from  the  pre- 
ceding. A  false  prophet,  a  miserable  comforter 
ilisputea  with  him,  brings  good  news  and  appeals 
to  an  oracle,  a  voice  which  he  had  perhaps  heard 
more  lately  than  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  without 
getting  warm  about  it,  says  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  if  it  be  so:   but  lake  care  that  you  have  un- 


derstood it  correctly.  His  opponent  is  encour- 
aged and  goes  further,  he  breaks  off  the  pro- 
phetic yoke  from  Jeremiah's  neck.  Jeremiah, 
with  the  same  indifference,  which  he  has  shown 
from  the  beginning,  goes  his  way  ...  I  dare 
not  speak  of  anything,  says  Paul,  which  Christ 
hath  not  wrought  by  me  (Rom.  xv.  18)."    ZtN- 

ZENDORF. 

18.  On  xxviii.  10,  11.  ^' Chananias  hie  prsebet 
exemplum  impudentim  Jesuioiticse,  cujus  magistrum 
non  abs  re  appellaveris  Eumiindum  Campianum 
(1580)  qui  epistola  quadum  Theologos  Anglic  provo- 
carc  non  erubifit,  poncns  inter  alia  verba  hxc  fere 
thrasonica :  Si  preestitero  ccelos  esse,  divos  esse, 
Christum  esse,  fidem  esse,  causam  obtinui :  hie  non 
animosus  era  ?  Oceidi  quidem  possum,  superari  non 
possum.  Pari  impudentia  Jesuwitas  ante  Colloquium 
Ratisbonense  scriptilasse  legimus:  The  Prsedicante.? 
should  come,  if  they  had  a  heart  in  their  body, 
they  would  catch  them  alive :  if  they  would  bring 
a  syllogism,  which  is  in  Bocardo,  they  would 
throw  it  at  one's  head  and  say  it  was  in  Bocallo." 

FoRSTER. 

19.  Onxxix.  7.  "  Monemur  hie,  orandam  esse  pro 
magistratibus  et  non  tantum  iis,  qui  nostrse  religioni 
addicti  et  verx  ecclesiie  jnembra ,  sed  etiam  pro  iis,  qui 
extra  ecclesiam  adeoque  gentiles  ut  Nebuehadnezzar  et 
Nero  tyrannus  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  Nam  ex  salute  rei- 
publicse  etiam  salus  et  incolumitas  eeclesise  constat. 
Et  Lutherus  perelegantor :  Politia,  inquit,  servit  ee- 
clesise, ecclesia  servat  politiam."  FiiRSTEB.  "Quod 
pastori  hoc  et  ovibus."  The  symbol  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Bald. 

20.  On  xxix.  11.  "God  always  has  compas- 
sion, and  His  heartbreaks  for  us  (Jer.  xxxi.  20), 
for  he  exercises  guardianship  over  His  elect 
(Wisd.  iv.  15).  And  he  knows  how,  in  all  that 
he  does,  lo  mitigate  His  justice  with  His  mercy, 
so  that  we  may  see  how  richly  His  mevcy  is  dif- 
fused over  all  His  works;  that  even  when  He 
punishes.  He  straightway  has  mercy  again  ac- 
cording to  His  great  goodness,  and  causes  His 
mercy  to  be  the  more  richly  dispensed,  because 
He  knows  our  frame  (Ps.  ciii.  14),  viz.,  that  we 
are  flesh,  a  wind  which  passeth  away  and  re- 
turneth  not  again  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  40).   Cramer. 

21.  On  xxix.  10,  U.  "The  waiting  of  the 
righteous  has  always  something  to  depend  upon, 
namely,  the  proihise,  and  it  is  a  duty  to  God  to 
believe  the  promises,  but  an  insult  and  dishonor 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  when  no  faith  is  put  in 
them.  Is  it  not  enough  that  ye  injure  men,  will 
ye  also  insult  the  Lord  my  God?   (Isa.  vii.  13)." 

ZiNZENDORF. 

22.  On  xxix.  11.  "God  gives  a  happy  ending; 
He  also  tells  us  beforehand,  that  we  may  honor 
Him  by  hoping;  but  He  deals  with  us  according 
to  His  wisdom  and  His  righteousness,  so  that  He 
chastens  us  as  long  .as  we  need  it.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  do  otherwise  than  place  ourselves  in 
His  hands."   Diedrioh. 

23.  Onxxix.  12.  "Let  this  be  firmly  estab- 
lished among  the  brethren,  that  there  is  no  sham 
about  the  hearing  of  prayer.  I  remember  that 
once  a  great  minister  said  across  the  table:  My 
pastor  wrote  me  that  ho  had  settled  it  with  the 
dear  Lord  that  my  wife  should  live;  I  should  be 
comforted.  My  wife  died.  Now  my  pastor  con- 
gratulates me  and  says,  I  could  now  indeed  see 
that  she  lived.     No  wonder.     The  Bible  has  a 
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aosB  of  wax;  aad  gentlemen  also  can  explain 
their  own  words.  ...  Is  it  then  to  be  in  vain 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  said;  whatever  ye  ask 
believing  that  ye  shall  receive,  shall  be  given 
unto  you  (Mark  xi.  24;  John  xvi.  23;  Matt.  vii. 
7;  Jas.  iv.  4)?  .  .  .  Test  it  as  often  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary ;  ask  however  in  faith,  and  doubt  not. 
I  know  moat  assuredly  that  you  will  be  heard. 
But  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  consideration, 
whether  one  is  to  ask."  Zinzendokp. 

24.  On  xxix.  15,  16.  "A  heavy  cross  often 
frees  us  from  a  heavier,  which  would  otherwise 
have  come  upon  us.  The  best  way,  therefore,  is 
to  be  satisfied  with  God's  ways,  who  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil  (1  Pet.  iv.  19;  Gen.  1.  20)." 
Starke. 

25.  Oq  xxix.  24-32.  "Those  who  seek  their 
own  consolation  without  God  must  be  eternally 
deprived  of  the  true  consolation,  which  God  grants 
to  those  who  at  this  time  humble  themselves  un- 
der Him.  Those  who  preach  false  consolation 
confirm  the  resistance  of  men  to  the  divine  gui- 
dance and  thus  preach  revolt,  though  intending 
to  act  conservatively.  But  in  their  blindness 
they  do  not  see  what  sort  of  a  time  it  is."  Died- 

KICH. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxvi.  1-24.  A  sermon  in  rebuke  of  the 
corruptions  of  Zion.  1.  Its  purport  (vers.  4-6); 
2.  How  it  is  received  (vers.  7-11) ;  3.  How  the 
preacher  must  defend  himself  (vers.  12-15) ;  4. 
What  the  fate  of  the  preacher  will  be  (o),  in  the 
most  favorable  case  (vers.  16-19,  24)  (i),  in  the 
most  unfavorable  case  (vers.  20-23). 

2.  On  xxvii.  1-22.  How  the  Lord's  servants  are 
to  treat  Politics. — 1.  They  are  to  point  out  to  the 
people  that  it  is  the  Lord  wtio  raises  and  over- 
throws the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (vers.  2-8). 
2.  They  are  to  admonish  the  people  to  do  what 
the  Lord  commands  (vers.  12,  18).  8.  They  are 
to  warn  against  those  who  speak  their  own 
thoughts  to  the  people  (vers.  9-11,   14-17).     4. 


They  are  to  admonish  to  prayer  and  intercession 
(ver.  18  sqq). 

3.  0(1  xxviii.  1-17.  Of  false  and  true  prophets. 
1.  False  prophets,  (a)  publish  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility what  the  people  like  to  hear  (vers. 
2-4);  (6)  boldly  contradict  the  true  word  of  God 
(vers.  10  and  11);  (c)  come  to  shame,  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  their  predictions  (vers.  8  and  9)  and 
by  tlieir  personal  destruction  (vers.  15-17).  2. 
True  prophets  (a)  proclaim  faithfully  the  true 
word  of  God,  (A)  fearlessly  oppose  the  lusts  of 
men  and  the  lies  of  the  false  prophets;  (c)  They 
are  honored  (a)  by  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
phecies, (ji)  by  martyrdom,  i.e.,  honor  with  God 
and  posterity. 

4.  On  xxviii.  [This  year  thou  shalt  die. 
Dwioht:  —  A  Sermon  on  the  New  Year.  — IS. 
R.  A.] 

5.  On  xxix.  7.  The  best  Christians  the  best 
citizens:  1.  They  know  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  is  their  own  prosperity  (they  do  not, 
therefore,  seek  selfishly  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage) ;  2.  They  actually  labor  with  all  dili- 
gence for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  good  ; 
3.  They  employ  for  this  end  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian prayer.  [A.  Fuller: — -Christian  patriotism, 
or  the  duty  of  religious  people  towards  their  coun- 
try.   Christianity  a  religion  of  peace. — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxix.  11.  The  thoughts  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning us.  1.  They  are  thoughts  of  peace  and 
not  of  evil ;  2,  we  must  wait'iov  their  realization, 
for  the  Lord  delaysfhis,  but  he  does  not  forget  it. 

7.  On  xxix.  11.  Sermon  at  the  funeral  service 
of  the  Grand  Hereditary  Prince  of  Russia,  de- 
livered by  Prof  Christiani,  in  Dorpat,  14  April, 
1865  :  1.  Of  the  thoughts  of  peace  which  the 
Lord  has  had  in  this  death  ;  2.  Of  the  fruits  and 
eflFects  of  these  thoughts  of  peace. 

8.  On  xxix.  11-14.  Whereupon  is  our  hope  of 
peace  based?  1.  Objectively  upon  this,  that  the 
Lord  Himself  has  thoughts  of  peace  concerning 
us.  2.  Subjectively  on  this,  that  we  (a)  call 
upon  and  seek  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts,  (h) 
patiently  wait  for  the  time  of  hearing. 


10.  The  Book  of  Consolation. 

A.  Thk  Tenth  Discourse. 

Chapters  XXX.  and  XXXI. 

The  clou  of  the  prophetic  discourses  referring  to  the  entire  Theocracy  is  formed  hy  two  prophecies  of  exclu- 
sively consolatory  purport,  of  which,  at  least,  the  first  (chh.  xxx.  and  xxxi.)  was  intended  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  special  writing  {and  only  as  such.  Gomp.  rems.  on  xxx.  1 ).  It  is  quite  natural  that  these 
consolatory  prophecies  should  form  the  close  of  the  discourses;  for  salvation  and  peace  will  m  reality 

be  the  end  of  God's  ways.  ,   .    ,    ,     ,  ,    ,      ,,  .      e 

The  first  of  these  consolatory  prophecies  is  also  the  earlier  in  date.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  whole  book.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  (the  general  "  north  country  "  occurs 
in  xxxi  8)  is  a  sure  sign  of  its  composition  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiahm.  This  discourse 
moreover  w  so  closely  related  in  its  subject-matter  to  the  second  discourse  (chh.  iii.-vi.),  or  to  Us 
consolatory  part  (iii.  11-25),  that  we  cannot  but  attribute  it  to  the  ^ame period.  We  may  indeed  say 
that  it  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  consolatory  section  mentioned.  The  relationship  u  seen 
both  in  general  and  in  particular.'!.      With  respect  to  the  first  it  may  be  remarked  that  Israel  and  Ju- 
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dah,  here  as  there,  form  the  ground  of  the  division  of  the  discourse,  for  as  in  iii.  6-10  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  Judah  and  Israel  in  reference  to  the  past,  and  in  iii.  11-17  to  the  future,  first  of 
Israel,  then  {with  a  gradual  transition)  of  Judah,  and  in  iii.  1 8-25  the  future  return  of  both  is  described, 
so  in  cli.  XXX.  the  prophet  directs  his  attention  first  to  entire  Israel,  in  xxxi.  1-22  to  Ephraim,  alone, 
in  xxxi,  23-26  to  Judah,  in  xxxi.  27-40  ai/ain  to  both.  Though  Jeremiah  elsewhere  also  [Comp. 
reins,  on  xxx.  4)  in  single  intimations  views  the  nation  according  to  its  two  divisions,  yet  he  does  this 
nowhere  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  in  clih.  iii.  and  xxx. -xxxi. — Further,  as  in  iii.  14-20  the  return  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  nation  into  the  holy  land  is  the  basis  of  all  further  prosperity,  so  also  in  chh.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.  Compare  xxx.  3,  10,  18;  xxxi.  2,  8,  12,  16,  21,  23. — -As  further  in  iii.  21  sqq.  the  return 
is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  an  honest  inward  turning,  so  also  in  xxxi.  18  ike  sincere  penitence 
of  the  people  is  the  reason  of  the  return  graciously  permitted  them.  It  should  here  be  especially  ob- 
served that  in  the  section  xxx.  16-22  the  prophet  gives  variations  of  the  idea  of  ^^"i^  in  the  same  way  as 
he  did  in  ch.  iii.  Comp.  ExEG.  rems.  on  xxxi.  22.  The  way  also  in  which  the  penitential  return  is  de- 
scribed in  xxxi.  9,  18,  19  reminds  us  at  many  points  of  iii.  21.    A  series  of  expressions  further  may  be 

specified  which  occur  only  in  clili.  xxx.,  xxxi.  and  iii.-vi.:  T\12  T\W^  only  in  xxx.  11  and  iv.  27; 
T.  lO,  18,  and  besides  in  xIti.  28,  as  a  quotation  from  xxx.  11. — njTI  only  in  xxxi.  4  and  iv.  30. 
D'Jljnm  03  only  in  xxxi.  9  and  iii.  21.  3X  used  of  Jehovah  in  reference  to  Israel  only  in  xxxi.  9 
and  iii.  19.^D'^'a  only  in  xxxi.  20  and  iv,  19.  y^y  in  the  sense  of  to  be  sweet  only  in  xxxi.  26  and 
vi.  20. — inSi?  of  sins  only  in  xxx.  14,  15  and  v.  6.  D'lIDH  only  in  xxxi.  15  and  vi.  26. — 7^3  to  rule 
only  in  xxxi.  32  and  iii.  14.  We  meet  besides  with  expressions  and  utterances  which  are  taken  from  chh. 
i.  and  ii.,  which  also  belong  to  that  initial  period.  Thus  above  all  xxxi.  28  coll.  i.  10,  12  ;  xxxi, 
3  coll.  ii.  2;  xxxi.  10  D"X  coll.  ii.  10  (the  plural  is  found  only  in  these  two  clauses) — 'J>JO 
only  in  xxxi.  16  and  ii.  25. — There  are  farther  many  points  of  contact  with  chh.  xxii.  and  xxiii., 
which  are,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the  use  of  this  chapter  there.  For  as  the  prophet  had  occasion 
in  xxiii.  3-8  to  deliver  a  glorious  3Iessianic  prophecy,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  thus  reminded 
of  the  earlier  one  of  similar  purport.  In  the  main  point,  indeed,  the  words  referring  to  the  person  of 
the  Messiah  (xxx,  9,  10,  21  coll.  xxiii,  5,  6),  the  similarity  is  only  topical.  With  respect  to  expres- 
sion, both  prophecies  retain  their  own  individuality.  Still  in  the  less  important  points  there  is  an 
agreement  in  expression:  xxx,  13  coll.  xxii,  16;  xxx.  14  coll.  xxii.  20,  22;  xxx.  16  coll.  xxii. 
22  ;   xxx.  5,  6  coll.  xxii.  23, —  With  respect  to  the  verses  xxx.  23,  24,  consult  the  Exposition. 

On  account  of  the  undeniable  specific  relationship,  which  exists  between  the  present  chapters  and  the  second 
discourse  (chh.  iii.-vi.),  especially  the  consolatory  portion  (ch.  iii.),  I  am  convinced  that  chh.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  time,  the  reign  of  Josiah  (comp.  iii.  6). 

With  the  exception  of  xxx.  22-24,  I  cannot  discover  any  spurious  elements  in  these  chapters.  Movers 
and  Hltzig  have  thought  they  could  repeatedly  recognize  the  hand  of  the  assumed  Isaiah  II.,  but 
have  been  so  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Graf,  that  I  now  only  refer  to  him.  Graf  himst  If  regard.^ 
xxxi.  35-40  as  a  latter  addition.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  shown  in  the  Exposition  that  these  verses 
fit  into  the  connection  as  integral  parts,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  diction  betrays  no  foreign  traces,  they 
are  to  be  recognized  as  genuine  and  original. 

The  articulation  of  the  discourse  is  as  follows  : — 

The  glorious  Future  of  the  People  Israel  at  the  end  of  days. 
I.  The  Theme,  xxx.    1-3. 
II.   The  Deliverance  of  Entire  Israel,  xxx.  4-22. 

1.  The  great  day  of  judgm.enl  of  the  world  and  deliverance  of  Israel,  xxx.  4-11. 

2.  The  turn  of  affairs:   The  Lord  for  the  chastised,  against  the  chastiser,  xxx.  12-17. 

3.  The  consummation  of  salvation,  xxx.  18-22. 

III.  The  Special  DisTmEUTioN  of  Salvation  to  the  two  Halves  of  the  Nation   xxxi.  1-26. 

a.  EphrairrCs  share,  xxxi.  1-22. 

1.  The  decree  of  restoration,  xxxi,  1-6. 

2.  Its  execution,  xxxi.  7-14. 

3.  The  threefold  turn,  xxxi.  15-22. 

b.  Judah^s  share. 

The  blessing  of  the  sanctuary,  xxxi,  23-26. 

IV.  The  Entire  Renewal,  xxxi.  27-40. 

1,  The  new  life,  xxxi.  27-30. 

2.  The  new  covenant,  xxxi.  31-40. 


The  Glorious  Future  of  the  People  Israel  at  the  End  of  Dayt. 

I.  The  Theme.  ' 

XXX.  1-3. 

1,2      The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sayinff   Thus 
speaketh  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Write  thee  all  the  words' that  I 
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3  have  spoken  unto  thee  in  a  book.  For  [Namely]  lo,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  that  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel,  and  Judah, 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CEITICAL. 

The  superscription  la  one  of  the  greater  sort. 
It  pertains  to  chh.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  a  similar  one 
not  recurring  till  xxxii.  1.  Jeremiah  had  cer- 
tainly received  this  prophecy  before,  as  follows 
from  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  in  ver.  2. 
Nevertheless  ver.  1  is  not  merely  the  announce- 
ment of  what  is  said  in  vers.  2  and  3,  as  Hitziq 
supposes,  but  the  superscription  of  the  oracle, 
for  such  superscriptions  always  stand  as  the  in- 
troduction to  the  larger  sections.  As  it  here  in- 
troduces the  command  to  write  and  what  is  to  be 
written  directly  follows  (ver.  4  sqq.),  the  super- 
scription refers  to  both.  J.  D.  Miohaelis  is  of 
opinion  that  we  have  here  the  expressum  manda- 
tum  to  collect  the  prophecies  into  a  book,  and 
that  this  is  the  first  book,  which  closes  with  ch. 
xxxii.  The  Paralipomena,  collected  after  the 
death  of  Jeremiah,  form  the  second  book.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  this  view  is  altogether  un- 
tenable, for  this,  apart  from  other  reasons,  that 
in  vers.  2,  3  and  4  the  command  to  write  is  re- 
ferred to  the  next  following  prophecy,  as  Schnur- 
KEK  has  already  proved  against  Micn.iEns. 
These  chapters  also  cannot  be  parts  of  that  book 
which  Jeremiah  was  caused  to  write  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  2).  For  this  book, 
according  to  xxxvi.  6  sqq.,  was  intended  to  be 
read  to  the  people,  that  they  might  hear  "all  the 
evil  which  the  Lord  purposed  to  do  with  them, 
that  they  might  return  every  man  from  his  evil 
way  and  the  Lord  might  forgive  them,"  so  that 
it  appears  merely  to  have  contained  an  exhorta- 
tion and  threatening.  This  also  explains  the 
great  displeasure  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  cut 
into  pieces  from  the  first  to  the  last  leaf  and  cast 
into  the  fire  (xxxvi.  23),  which  was  certainly 
not  the  case  with  these  chapters.  Even  Rosen- 
MUEi.LEE  calls  attenti6n  to  the  circumstance  that 
Jeremiah  here  (xxx.  2)  receives  the  command, 
**  non,  ut  ante  concionem  habere  et  quse  ab  eo  sint 
annunlianda  ad  populum  per  sermonem  deferre,  sed 
libra  inscrtbere."  This  prophecy  was  not  to  be 
delivered  orally,  but  merely  committed  to  writing, 
just  as  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  (li.  60 
sqq.).  The  people  were  not  then  in  the  mood  to 
hear  these  great  beaming  predictions  of  salvation. 
These  were  to  be  bequeathed  as  written  docu- 
ments, that  on  the  one  hand  they  might  serve  to 
encourage  the  people  in  their  deepest  distress, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  evident  that 
the  Lord  and  no  other  had  brought  about  this 
favorable  turn  in  their  affairs  (Isa.  xlviii.  5),  but 
also,  that  the  Lord  had  not  afterwards  altered 
Hig  purpose,  but  already  in  the  times  of  the 
deepest  decline,  when  the  people  were  receiving 
only  threatening  words  from  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet.  He  had  conceived  and  made  known  the 
plan  of  salvation.  Comp.  Isa.  xxx.  8;  Job  ii.  2. 
The  prophecy  was  thus  preseived  separately  and 
only  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  entire  col- 
lection.    It  does  not  seem  probable  to  me,  as 


Graf  thinks,  that  it~was  included  in  the  second 
enlarged  book  (xxxvi.  32).  The  words  in  xxxvi. 
27  sqq.  make  throughout  the  impression  that  the 
second  book  in  relation  to  the  first  contained  only 
a  heightened  repetition.  Nor  can  W3  see  why, 
if  these  chapters  are  portions  of  a  large  book, 
they  alone  should  bear  at  their  head  the  special 
command  to  write  them  down.  This  command 
must  either  be  found  before  .all  the  single  por- 
tions or  only  where  the  origin  of  the  whole  is 
mentioned.  The  special  command  to  commit  to 
writing  which  we  find  here  (xxx.  2)  shows  that 
here  also  we  have  to  do  with  a  special  indepen- 
dent writing. 

Ver.  3.  For  lo.  The  construction  seems  to 
require  '3  to  be  taken  in  a  causal  sense,  for  it 
would  be  somewhat  harsh  to  take  it  in  the  sense 
of  "that,"  or  "namely,"  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing 11ir\  and  "  DNp,  which   seems  rather  to 

require  IDk'?  before  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
causal  rendering  also  has  its  difficulties.  For  then 
in  ver.  3  the  main  point  is  not  expressed  in  the 
statement  of  the  reason,  viz. :  the  Lord  wishes  that 
when  the  good  days  come  He  may  be  able  to  point 
to  the  documentary  evidence  of  His  purpose  of 
salvation,  as  a  proof  of  His  being  the  author  of 
the  present  prosperity.  This  thought  would 
have  still  to  be  supplied,  while  the  words  as  they 
stand  evidently  state  only  the  purport  of  ihewords, 
ver.  2.  It  will  therefore  be  correct  here  to  take 
'3="  that"  or  "  namely,"  in  the  sense  in  which 

■ids'?,  saying,  occurs  elsewhere.  This  latter 
word  would  not  be  suitable  after  in  a  book,  be- 
cause it  would  have  meant  that  the  purport  of 
what  was  to  be  written  in  the  book  was  to  be 
stated,  whereas  it  is  the  tenor  of  the  words  al- 
ready spoken  which  is  to  be  quoted  summarily. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  define  the  gene- 
ral phrase  all  the  words,  which  was  liable  to 
be  misunderstood.  Hence  I  think  that  'J  is  to 
be  taken  here  as  introducing  the  direct  state- 
ment, which  radically  also  is  used  only  for  the 

more  common  IDS^.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  ^ 
109,  1  a.  The  original  ^ct  of  speaking  itself  is 
certainly  not  related  here,  but  the  purport  of  a 
discourse  already  delivered  is  quoted,  by  which 
the  ''2  obtains  the  somewhat  modified  (explica- 
tive) meaning  of  namely.  The  words  from  DJn 
to  nityT'l  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  quo- 
tation. Hence  Hiiri  and  "  D.Nl  They  are  not 
found  verbatim  as  a  whole  in  the  following  chap- 
ters or  anywhere  in  Jeremiah  ;  but  they  are  an 
accurate  synopsis  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
which  form  the  heads  of  the  following  promise 
of  prosperity.  For  in  ver.  18  sqq.;  xxxi.  27-32, 
the  return  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel  to  their 
home  is  represented  as  the  close  of  the  mournful 
past  and  the  basis  of  a  new  and  glorious  future. 
Comp  iii.  14-18.— On  bring  again  the  capti- 
vity comp.  Comm.  on  xxix.  14.— ["  The  four  tol- 
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lowing  chapters  display  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
tlie  three  foregoing  ones.  The  former  denunci- 
ations of  judgment  and  captivity  for  sin  are  here 
succeeded  by  promises  of  mercy  and  restoration 
to  Jerusalem — promises  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
bringing  back  of  all  true  Israelites  to  God  by 


the  Divine  Deliverer  and  Redeemer,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  joyful  transition  is  marked  by  a 
sudden  change  from  grave  and  mournful  accents 
in  solemn  prose,  to  a  jubilant  outburst  of  poetic 
ecstasy."  Wobdswoeth. — S.  R.  A.] 


II.  The  Deliverance  of  Entire  Israel  (xxx.  4-22). 

1.   The  great  day  of  judgment  of  the  world  and  deliverance  of  Israel. 

XXX.  4-11. 

4  And  these  are  the  words  which  Jehovah  hath  spoken  concerning'  Israel  and 
coucerning  Judah : 

5  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  : 

We  have  heard  a  cry  of  terror/ 
Fear  and  no  deliverance. 

6  Ask  ye  now  and  see  if  a  male  is  parturient? 

Why  do  I  then  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  like  a  parturient, 
And  all  faces  turned  into  paleness  ?^  , 

7  Alas !  for  great  is  that  day,  with  none  like  it,* 
And  it  will  be  a  time  of  trouble  to  Jacob, 
But — he  shall  be  delivered  from  it. 

8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
I  will  break  his  yoke  off  from  thy  neck. 

And  I  will  tear  asunder  thy  bonds, 

And  strangers  shall  no  longer  enslave  him  :^ 

9  But  they  shall  serve  Jehovah  their  God, 

And  David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up'  for  them. 

10  Bat  fear  thou  not,  my  servant  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  be  not  dismayed,  O  Israel. 

For  behold,  I  will  deliver  thee  from  afar. 
And  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  ; 
And  Jacob  shall  return  and  rest, 
And  be  tranquil  and  undisturbed. 

11  For  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee,  saith  Jehovah. 
Though  I  make  a  full  end'  of  all  the  nations, 
Whither  I  have  scattered  them, 

I  will  not  make  an  end  of  thee  ; 

But  I  will  chastise  thee  according  to  justice, 

And  not  leave  thee  unpunished. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  4.— ^X—in  reference  to,  of,  concernmg,  as  in  xxix.  16,  21 ;  xxU.  11. 

2  Ver.  5.-min  Sip.    min  m  found  here  only  in  Jeremiah.    The  terror  is  not  occasioned  by  the  sound  of  war,  but 
the  apprehension  of  judgment.    Comp.  Luke  xxi.  25,  26. 

8  Ver.  6.-]ip-|'V    Abstr.  for  concrete.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  G=r.,  ?  69, 1.    The  expression  is  found  here  only. 

*  Ver.  7.— I'KD.    Comp.  rems.  on  x.  C,  7;  Naeoklsb.  Ch:,  J  106,  5. 

5  Ver.  8.-The  words  from  n;ni  to  TIN-IS  are  a  quotation  almost  verbatim  from  Isa.  x.  27  coll.  xiv.  2.5.    This  explains 

the  suffix  in  i'jj;,  which,  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  inimical  tyrants.    If,  with  Gkaf,  wo  refer  it  to 

jp;?',  ver.  7,  -iTiJli-  immediately  afterwards  is  intolerably  harsh.    It  is  true  the  person  changes  in  n  n-l;r\  yet  this  U 

stieastanewsontence,  in  which  case  the  change  has  nothing  surprising  in  it.    Comn  Napofisis  «,.    aim    o    / 
«  Ver.  9,— D'pN  is  used  hero  in  the  same  sense  as  in  vi.  17  ;  xxiii.  4,  cte.  ftAEOELSB.  Gr.,  J  101,  2,  Anm. 


CHAP.  XXX.  4-11. 


'  Ver.  11.— nSo  nty^S-    Thia  expression  is  found  in  Jeremiah  (besides  in  xlvi.  23,  as  a  quotation  from  this  passage) 

only  in  iv.  27;  v.  10, 18.    The  construction  with  theaccus.  is  the  prevailing  and  original  construction;  Nah.  i.  8,  9;  Zeph. 
1. 18  ;  Kzek.  xi.  13 ;  xx.  17  ;  Neh.  ix.  31.    With  3  it  is  found  here  only.    It  appears  to  signify  in  this  connection  :  to  causa 


destruction  amoug,  tic. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

What  was  summarily  comprised  in  ver.  2  is 
now  set  forth  in  detail  (ver.  4).  Cry  of  terror, 
fear  without  a  possibility  of  deliverance  (ver.  5) ; 
all  the  men  have  their  hands  on  their  thighs  like 
women  in  travail,  all  faces  have  become  pale 
(ver.  6),  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  a  day 
with  none  like  it,  is  breaking,  a  day  which  will 
be  a  time  of  dread  even  for  Jacob,  but  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  day  of  redemption  (ver.  6),  for  on 
this  day  an  end  is  to  be  put  to  Israel's  servitude 
(ver.  8).  Israel  is  from  thenceforward  to  serve 
only  his  God  and  his  king  David  (ver.  9),  Judah 
and  Israel  are  then  to  be  brought  back  from  the 
lands  of  their  captivity  to  a  peaceful  habitation 
of  their  home  (ver.  10),  for  while  the  Lord  will 
execute  on  all  the  Gentiles  a  judgment  of  de- 
struction, He  will  indeed  chastise  Israel  so  as  not 
to  leave  him  unpunished,  but  will  not  destroy  him. 

Vers.  4-7.  And  these  .  .  .  delivered  from 
it.  Apart  from  some  brief  intimations  (ix.  25  ; 
xi..  10-17;  xiii.  11;  xxiii.  6;  1.  4)  the  prophet 
makes  Israel  and  Judah,  the  two  great  halves  of 
the  Israelitish  nation,  the  subject  of  his  longer 
discourses,  only  here  (ver.  3  ;  xxxi.  27),  and  in 
the  second  discourse  (ohs.  iii.-vi.),  which  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Josiah. — Ver.  5.  This  for,  which 
is  logically  indeed  superfluous  but  not  incorrect 
(ver.  4  announces  the  entirety  of  the  following 
discourse  as  God's  word  and  O,  ver.  5,  introduces 
the  particulars),  has  rhetorically  the  character 
of  a  certain  solemn  breadth.  With  dramatic 
vividness  the  prophet  transports  us  into  the 
midst  of  the  future,  which  he  describes,  causing 
those  who  are  concerned  to  be  the  speakers  to- 
getli'ji-  wil^h  himself.  It  is  clear  that  the  day  of 
terror  which  he  describes  cannot  be  the  day  of 
Jerusalem  (Pa.  cxxxvii.  7).  For  (1)  the  day  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  can- 
not be  represented  as  at  the  same  time  a  day  of 
salvation  for  all  Israel;  (2)  "the  great  day  of 
tbe  Lord  like  which  there  is  no  other"  always 
designates  the  divine  judgment  in  its  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense.  For  even  when 
Joel,  who  is  the  first  to  speak  of  the  great  and 
fearful  days  (ii.  11),  understands  by  it  prima- 
rily the  day  of  the  devastation  by  locusts,  he 
yet  beholds  in  this  special  act  only  the  first 
act  of  the  great  drama  of  judgments  (iii.  4), 
with  which  he  first  connects  the  idea  of  the 
redemption  and  restoration  of  Israel  (iv.  1,  7). 
After  him  Hosea  speaks  of  the  great  day  of  Jez- 
reel  (ii.  2),  on  which  Judah  and  Israel  will  re- 
turn again  united  under  their  common  head.  Af- 
terwards the  judicial  activity  of  God  is  mirrored 
before  the  eyes  of  Isaiah  in  the  judgment  on  Ba- 
bylon (xiii.  6),  the  return  of  the  whole  people 
being  again  connected  with  it  (xiv.  1  sqq.).  Next 
before  Jeremiah  finally,  the  idea  of  the  "day  of 
the  Lord  "  forms  the  central  point  of  Zephaniah's 
prophecy,  and  if  he  also  understands  primarily 
by  the  "  great  day  "  (i.  14)  the  day  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Jerusalem,  yet  he  also  regards  all  the 
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judicial  acts  of  God  as  elements  or  stages  of  the 
whole,  and  to  him  also  the  consummation  of  the 
judgment  is  the  turning-point  of  the  deliverance 
and  restoration  of  all  Israel  (iii.  10  sqq. ;  20). 
After  Jeremiah  there  is  Malachi  only  who  speaks 
in  express  words  of  "  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord''  (iv.  5). — No  deliverance.  Comp. 
vi.  14;  viii.  11;  Ezek.  vii.  25;  xiii.  10,  16. — 
Ask  noTW,  etc.  Comp.  xviii.  13.  The  prophet 
portrays  with  drastic  vividness  the  effects  of  the 
terror  by  saying  that  he  saw  men  behaving  like 
women  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth — pressing  their 
hands  on  their  loins.  Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  3;  Jer. 
vi.  24;  xxii.  23;  xlix.  24;  I.  43,— That  day. 
From  that  (Ninri)  we  see  (1)  that  the  prophet 
means  a  day  not  immediately  impending,  but  (2) 
the  same  as  was  spoken  of  in  vers.  5  and  6. — 
And  it  -will  be  a  time  of  trouble,  etc.  Israel 
also  is  not  unaffected  by  the  sufferings  of  that 
time  (comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  21,  22);  but  for  them  it 
is  only  a  crisis,  which  leads  to  salvation. 

Vers.  8  and  9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
.  .  .  raise  up  for  them.  The  deliverance  an- 
nounced in  the  concluding  words  of  ver.  7  is  de- 
scribed more  particularly.  It  has  its  negative 
and  its  positive  side.  The  nation  will  no  longer 
serve  strangers  (ver.  8)  but  their  God  alone,  and 
the  King  granted  them  by  God,  the  Messiah  (ver. 
9).— Thy  bonds.  Comp.  ii.  20;  v.  5.— En- 
slave. Comp.  xxvii.  7;  xxv.  14. — Serve  Je- 
hovah. For  Israel  to  serve  his  God  is  at  the 
same  time  his  first  duty  and  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  salvation.  This  salvation  is  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  se- 
cond David.  The  Messiah  is  called  David,  not 
merely  as  a  descendant  of  David  still  called  by 
his  name,  but  as  a  real  David  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. As  David  was  the  founder  of  the  earthly 
throne  of  David,  so  the  Messiah  as  the  fulfiUer  is 
the  founder  and  occupant  of  the  eternal  throne 
of  David.  Jeremiah  supports  himself  here  chiefly 
on  Hos.  iii.  5,  coll.  Isa.  Iv.  3,  while  after  him 
Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  23,  24;  xxxvii.  24,  25)  leans  on 
his  predecessors,  especially  Jeremiah.  The  con- 
ception of  the  second  David  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  second  Adam  (1  Cor.  iv.  45  sqq.)  It  is 
therefore  altogether  different  from  the  Rabbini- 
cal doctrine  of  a  double  Messiah,  Ben  Joseph  and 
Ben  David,  (comp.  Oehler  in  Herzoq,  Real.- 
Enc,  IX.  S.  440;  Buxtobf  Lex.,  p.  1273)  with 
which  Haeveknick  seems  (Comm.  on  Ezek.,  S. 
bbl)  to  confound  the  Christian  conception.  It  is 
accordingly  clear  that  we  must  protest  against 
the  lower  view,  that  Jeremiah  it  here  speaking  of 
a  Davidic  dynasty  (Sanotius),  or  of  Zerubbabel 
(Grotius  ;  is  David  vacatur  et  hie  et  Ezech.  xxxiv. 
23 ;  xxxvii.  24,  nimirum  sicut  a  Ptolemxo  orti  Plo- 
lemmi,  a  Csesare  Csesares),  or  indeed  of  a  personally 
resuscitated  David  (V.  Ammon,  Forld.  d.  Chr.  L, 
S.  178;  Steauss,  Olaulensl.  II.,  S.  80).  This 
latter  conception  is  imputed  by  Hitziq  to  Ezekiel 
(ad  loc.  S.  245)  as  having  thus  interpreted  the 
D'pK  of  Jeremiah.  As  to  the  rest  comp.  Comm. 
on  ver.  21  and  xxiii.  5 ;  Hengstenberg,  Ckristol 
lEng.  Tr.  IL,  p.  413  sqq.] 
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Vers.  10  and  11.  But  fear  thou  not  .  .  un- 
punished. GiiAF  has  called  attention  to  the 
cireumstance  that  these  words  are  addressed  to 
the  people  living  in  exile  "in  opposition  to  those 
delivered  in  ver.  9."  More  strictly  we  should 
say,  that  vers.  8  and  9  announce  the  salvation 
objectively  (whence  also  Israel  is  spoken  of  pre- 
dominantly in  the  3d  person),  but  in  ver.  10  the 
subjective  application  follows  in  the  exhortation 
to  be  comforted  and  not  to  fear,  but  yet  with  a 
repetition  of  the  objective  basis.  It  is  not  how- 
ever to  be  denied  that  the  adversative  rendering 
"thou  however"  is  not  appropriate.  Meiek 
translates  "so  fear  thou  nothing,"  evidently  not 
accurately,  but  in  the  correct  feeling  that  the 
connection  requires  an  inferential  rather  than  an 
adversative  sentence.  Comp,  Isa.  xliv.  1,  2, 
which  passage  certainly  occurred  to  the  prophet, 
the  words  "  fear  not  my  servant  Jacob  "  being 
taken  from  it  verbatim,  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
think  that  instead  of  HnX)  here  we  should  read 
nnj^l  with  which  the  passage  in  Isa.  commences. 
The  latter  certainly  would  correspond  better 
with  the  connection.  Hitzio  and  Movers  find  in 
these  two  verses  the  idiom  of  Isaiah  II.,  and  would 


I  therefore  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  by  him. 
Geaf  however  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  expression  2pp''  ''liy  (I  say, 
with  the  exception  of  '^  '-.jrNT'n-SN)  all  the  rest 
betrays  the  older,  and  specifically  Jeremiah's, 
idiom.  Why  should  not  that  evident  quotation 
from  Isa.  xliv.  2  be  just  as  good  an  instance  for 
the  priority  of  the  alleged  Isaiah  II.  in  relation 
to  the  genuine  Jeremiah  ?  The  union  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  which  is  here  spoken  of  from  ver.  3 
onwards,  may  have  reminded  the  prophet  of  that 
passage  in  Isaiah,  which  declares  this  union. 
Other  declarations  of  Isaiah,  as  li.  7,  may  also 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  our  prophet.  Perhaps 
also  passages  like  xlix.  12;  Ix.  4,  9. — Rest  and 
be  tranquil.  Comp.  xlviii.  11. — Undisturbed. 
Comp.  rems.  on  vii.  3.3. — For  I  am  with  thee. 
Comp.  XV.  20;  xlii.  11. — Chastise  thee.  The 
expression  is  found  in  x.  24  in  the  same  sense. 
Whether  in  Isa.  xxviii.  26  also  is  disputable.  Ou 
7  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  112,  5,  b. — And  not 
leave  thee,  elc.  From  Exod.  xxxiv.  7;  the  ex- 
pression is  found  in  Numb.  xiv.  18,  in  Nah.  i.  3, 
and  here. — Comp.  further  xlvi.  27,  28,  whera 
these  two  verses  are  reproduced. 


2.   The  turn  of  affaira  :  the  Lord  for  the  chastised  and  against  the  chastittr. 
XXX.  12-17. 

12  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy  wound  is  incurable,' 
Mortal  thy  stroke. 

13  There  is  no  one  who  undertaketh  thy  case, 

For  thy  wound  thou  hast  no  remedies  of  bandages.^ 

14  All  thy  lovers  have  forgotten  thee ; 
They  ask  not  after  thee ; 

For  I  have  smitten  them  with  the  stroke  of  an  enemy, 
With  cruel  chastisement  for  the  greatness  of  thy  guilt; 
Because  thy  sins  are  innumerable.' 

15  Why  criest  thou  over  thy  wound. 
That  thy  sorrow  is  incurable?* 
Because  of  the  greatness  of  thy  guilt. 

Because  thy  sins  are  innumerable,  I  have  done  this. 

16  Therefore  all  who  devour  thee  shall  be  devoured. 

And  all  thy  oppressors  shall  go  awa-r  together  into  captivity. 

And  they  that  spoil  thee"*  shall  be  a  spoil, 

And  all  thy  plunderers  will  I  give  up  to  plunder. 

17  For  I  will  restore  health  unto  thee, 

And  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  Jehovah ; 

For  they  call  thee  "  Outcast," 

"  Zion,  which  no  man  asketh  after." 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAt. 

>  Ver.  12.-The  construction  of  tyUX  with  S  i.  found  here  only.  Perhaps  Nah.  iii.  19  was  in  the  prophet's  mind  Tl.e 
"r4"tj'y"olfw'^n'^"''  ""'"  ™-'"-"™  '^  ■■  ---**  ™^-"- «-.  or  n,ore  exactly :  incurable  is  the  predicate  which 

=  Ver.l3.-As  IHD  does  not  agree  with  ir!'.  ^ '-f- "■  with  G.„,  to  what  follows,  in  the  sense  of  »?„«  (that  which 
i.  wrapped  in  bandages,  as  in  Hos.  v.  13,     ,1  )^n  DlXiST  =  medicamenta  ligaminis,  dressings.    Comp.  ilvi.  11 ;  Ejek. 


CHAP.  XXX.  18-24. 
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ixx.  21.     [A.  V. :  There  is  none  to  plead  thy  caiiae,  that  thou  mayest  be  bound  up.     Others  render  :  for  thy  cure  thou  hast 
etc.    Hrndekson:  "I  take  niNin  to  bo  a  nominative  absolute  :  as  for  medicines."— S.  E.  A.] 

'  Ver.  14.— Here  as  afterwards  in  ver.  15,  a  whole  sentence  is  twice  dependent  on  h^'  (Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  J 
113,  9). 

*  Ver.  16.— [A.  V. :  Why  criest  thou  for  thine  affliction?  Thy  sorrow  is  incurable.  Wordsworth  after  Ewald,  Umbrett, 
Uraf  :  Why  criest  thou  for  thine  affliction,  that  thy  sorrow  is  incurable. — S.  R.  A.] 

5  Ver.  16.— yONE?-  The  Chethibh  is  to  be  punctuated  ^I'DXty.  Since  the  root  DXK/  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  this 
form  is  to  be  explained  as  an  Aramaism  for  TDDty,  Keri  TOW  (1. 11 ;  Isa.  xvii.  U). 


BXEGETIOAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

This  whole  strophe  ia  most  closely  connected 
with  ver.  11,  and  explains  the  three  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  this  verse :  that  Zion  is  chastised  ac- 
cording to  its  deserts,  but  is  not  to  be  destroyed, 
while  destruction  shall  be  the  lot  of  its  enemies. 
Thus  vera.  12-15  are  a  commentary  on  the  words 
"chastise  thee  according  to  justice"  in  ver.  11. 
For  it  ia  here  set  forth  that  Israel  is  given  over 
to  severe  sickness  without  a  protector  and  physi- 
cian (vers.  12  and  13),  that  all  friends  have  for- 
saken the  people  so  severely  chastised  by  God, 
(ver.  14),  which  people  moreover  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  such  treatment,  for  the  Lord  has 
done  this  on  account  of  their  sins  (ver.  15).  The 
sentence  therefore,  etc.  (ver.  16),  refers  back  to 
tlie  declaration  in  the  11th  verse  that  the  Lord 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  nations,  among 
wliom  He  scattered  Israel.  The  right  of  retri- 
bution is  to  be  exercised  on  them  in  the  fullest 
measure.  Ver.  17  finally  is  connected  with  the 
third  point  in  ver.  11,  viz.,  that  Israel  is  to  be 
healed  of  his  wounds  after  he  has  been  appa- 
rently outcast  and  forgotten. 

Vers.  12-15.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  ...  I 
have  done  this. — For  introduces  the  proof 
that  Israel  will  not  really  be  left  unpunished,  but 
will  be  severely  chastised,  so  that  he  will  only 
not  be  utterly  destroyed. — -Mortal  thy  stroke. 
Comp.  X.  19 ;  xiv.  17.  Ver.  13.  There  is  no  one, 
etc.  Comp.  V.  28;  xxii.  16. — Thy  lovers.  Comp. 
xxii.  20,  22. — For  .  .  .  stroke  of  an  enemy. 
When  a  man  is  forsaken  by  God  his  fellow-men 
also  forsake  him. — For  the  greatness,  etc.  In 
these  and  the  following  words  to  the  end  of  ver. 
l-j  lies  the  confirmation  of  according  to  jus- 
tice, ver.  11 — V.  6;  xiii.  22. — Why  criest 
thou  ?  Israel  has  no  right  to  complain  of  se- 
vere treatment.  The  Lord  deals  with  him  "  ac- 
cording to  justice,"  ver.  11. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  all  .  .  give  up  to  plun- 
der.— Therefora  has  no  sense  if  we  refer  it  to 


what  immediately  precedes.  For  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  enemies  are  to  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause the  Lord  has  punished  His  people  accord- 
ing to  the  greatness  of  their  guilt.  For  if  onli/ 
strict  justice  prevailed,  Israel  deserved  the  same 
punishment  as,  or  even  severer  punishment  than 
the  heathen.  Comp.  ii.  lOsqq.  I  therefore  re- 
fer Therefore  to  ver.  11,  to  which  this  whole 
passage  is  only  a  corollary,  and  particularly  to 
the  words  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all 
the  nations,  etc.  Israel's  guilt  is  in  the  past, 
and  cause  of  the  present  calamity,  hence  for  in 
ver.  12.  The  destruction  of  the  heathen  is  fu- 
ture, and  the  effect  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  God  in  ver.  11,  hence  therefore,  ver.  16. — 
AH  who  devour  thee.  Comp.  rems.  onii.  3; 
X.  25. — Go  avray  together,  etc.  Comp.  xxii. 
22.— Shall  be  a  spoil.  Comp.  Zeph.  i.  13;  2 
Ki.  xxi.  14. — To  plunder.     Comp.  ii.  14. 

Ver.  17.  For  I  will  restore  .  .  .  asketh  af- 
ter. This  sentence  also  refers  to  ver.  11,  and  to 
the  words  Will  not  make  an  end  of  thee. 
The  Lord  will  not  utterly  destroy  Israel,  for  He 
has  in  mind  to  heal  the  people  of  the  blows  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed. — I  -will  restore, 
etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  viii.  22. — For  they  call. 
The  statement  of  the  reason  refers  here  to  the 
thought  that  Israel  needed  healing. — Outcast. 
Comp.  Isa.  xvi.  3,  4;  Mic.  iv.  6;  Zeph.  iii.  19. — 
Zion,  etc.,  a  sentence  of  the  object,  dependent  on  a 
verbum  dicendi  contained  in  call. — Which  no 
man  asl^eth  after  =  ea,  quam  nemo  curat. 

[Vers.  12-15.  "  So  desperate  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  while  enduring 
the  punishment  God  had  inflicted  upon  them  for 
their  crimes,  that  no  human  interposition  which 
they  would  naturally  expect,  could  avail  for  their 
deliverance.  Egypt,  Syria,  Tyre,  etc.,  which  had 
formerly  been  their  confederates,  were  all  laid 
prostrate  by  the  same  haughty  conqueror  whose 
chains  they  themselves  wore.  They  are  accord- 
ingly represented  under  the  metaphor  of  a  body 
full  of  wounds,  left  entirely  destitute  of  medical 
aid."  Hendekson. — S.  K..  A.] 


H    The  consummation  of  SalvatioTU 
XXX.  18-24. 

18      Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

Behold,  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  Jacob's  tents 

And  have  mercy  on  his  dwelling-j)laces ; 

And  [the]  city'  shall  be  built  on  its  own  heap,'  [of  ruins] 

And  the  palace  shall  be  inhabited  according  to  its  right.* 
i9  And  out  of  them  shall  proceed  thanksgiving, 
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And  the  voice  of  tliem  that  rejoice ; 

And  I  will  increase  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  diminished. 

And  honor  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  small. 

Their  children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime. 

And  their  congregation  shall  be  established  before  me; 

And  I  will  punish  all  their  oppressors. 

And  their  ruler  shall  be  of  themselves. 

And  their  prince  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them  ; 

And  I  will  bring  him  near  and  he  shall  approach  me. 

For  who  is  he,  who  would  have  pledged  his  heart  to  approach  me?  saith  Jehovah. 
22  And  ye  shall  be  my  people, 

And  I  will  be  your  God. 
2.3  Behold,  a  tempest  of  Jehovah,  fury  is  loose, 

"Whirl-winds^ — it  will  roll  on  the  head  of  the  ungodly. 
24  The  fierceness  of  Jehovah's  anger  will  not  return, 

Till  he  do  and  execute  the  plans  of  his  heart. 

In  the  end  of  days  ye  wiU  consider  it. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  18. — 7rlN,  poetical  for  house.  Comp.  iv.  20 ;  1  Kings  viii.  66 ;  Job  xxi.  8. 

2  Ver.  18.— T^i?,  without  the  article,  therefore,  not  the  city  Kar"  ef oxtjv,  i.  e.,  Jerusalem,  but  the  city  generally,  that  is, 
any  city.  ,       , 

3  Ver.  18. — n /n-/!?.    The  prophet  has  evidently  Deut.  xiii.  16  in  view,  where  it  is  said  of  a  city  on  which  a  curse  is 

laid,  that  it  shall  be  burned  and  shall  be  D7l^  /H.  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"*^  again.  Comp.  Josh.  viii.  28 ;  xl.  13 ;  Jer.  xlix.  2.  We 
see  from  this  that  7j1  is  the  heap  of  rubbish  formed  by  the  ruined  city. 

*  Ver.  18. — 2^^  in3^D-7J^.  Hitzig  :  The  palace  will  stiLnd  in  its  proper  place.  Gray  [and  IIent>er80n]  :  shall  be  in- 
habited in  its  proper  place.  Both  say  that  after  an  appropriaie  manner  would  be  IDSt^O^.  But  the  phrase  may  also  mean 
according  to  its  right.  Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  11. — 2^^  is  more  thau  stand.    It  is  here  used  intransitively  as  in  xvii.  6,  25  ;  Isa. 

xiii.  20;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20;  Zoch.  vii.  7 (comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  §  69,  1),  hut  the  meaning  of  inlmhit  remains.  If,  however,  we 
take  the  phnise^M/JOTi,  in  its  place,  then  the  idea  of  inhabit  is  superfluous,  as  IIlTZio  has  riglitly  felt.  I  therefore  consider 
"  it  will  be  inhabited  as  becomes  it,"  as  the  correct  rendering.  A  palace  will  not  be  inhabited  as  a  beggar's  hut.  The  pro- 
phet wrote  7 1?,  through  occasion  of  TYlPi-zV,  but  the  second  7J?  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  as  local  iu  signifi- 
cation as  the  first.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

6  Ver.  23. — Instead  of  77innD,  xxiii.  9,  we  read  here  *TnjinD  hy  which  the  paronomasia  with  7^J1^  is  destroyed. 

The  forcible  nT3  at  the  close  is  also  wanting.    As  to  1^1^110,  this  Hithp.  occurs  only  here  and  in  Hos.  vii.  14and  1  Kings 

T     ■ 

xvii.  20.  In  Hosea  the  meaning  "to  alarm  one's  seK,"  is  most  recommended,  in  1  Kings  xvii.  that  of  "commorari^'  is  neces- 
sarily required  by  the  connection.  In  this  passage  the  commentatoi-s  vacillate  greatly  ;  an  abiding  storm  (Henqstenbeeg)  : 
a  rolling  storm  from  T"! J,  gargarizare  (JIeier)  ;  turbo  cuTicta  abripiens  from  TIJ,  rapere^  (Gesen.  T/ies.,  p.  305J ;  a  whirling 

Btorm,  from  11  J=77j  volvere.    The  last  meaning  would  come  nearest  the  original  77'innD.  Comp.  Fdeesi,  b.  v.,  1?J,  III. 

and  11  J. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  restored  nation  will  iu  every  respect  pre- 
sent the  picture  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth. 
The  ruined  dwellings  will  be  rebuilt  (ver.  18), 
praise  and  rejoicing  will  be  heard  from  them,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  honor  of  the 
State  will  be  great  (ver.  19);  the  latter  will  re- 
gain its  former  importance  and  preserve  it,  but 
all  its  oppressors  shall  be  chastised  (ver.  20) ; 
the  ruler  of  the  State  shall  no  more  be  a  stranger, 
but  a  native,  who  will  at  the  same  time  stand  in 
the  closest  relation  to  Jehovah  (ver.  21);  the 
people  will  be  God's  people,  and  the  Lord  his 
people's  God  (ver.  22).  All  this,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  Israel  which  submits  to  the 
Lord.  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  break  upon  the 
ungodly  (vers.  5-7)  like  a  tempest  and  destroy 
them  (vers.  23  and  24). 

Vers.  18-20.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  op- 
pressors. It  is  evident  that  the  phrase  turn  the 
captivity  may  be  taken  here  in  »  figurative 


sense,  from  its  application  to  the  ruined  build- 
ings. Comp.  rems.  on  xxix.  4. — Graf  refers 
out  of  them,  ver.  19,  to  the  allies,  Hitziq  to  the 
palaces,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  regards  the 
Israelites  as  the  subject  of  the  egression,  in  the 
sense  of  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  xxxiii.  10,  11. — The  latter 
could  not  well  be  excluded.  But  why  should 
not  the  sound  of  sacred  joy  be  heard  from  the 
dwellings  of  Israel  in  any  sense,  and  therefore  in 
the  sense,  that  it  proceeds  from  those  who  are 
within?  This  is  at  the  same  time  a  further 
adornment  of  the  houses  themselves,  to  which 
in  a  collective  sense,  out  of  them  is  to  be  re- 
ferred. These  thus  become,  as  it  were,  instru- 
ments of  sacred  music. — Isa.  li.  3. — Of  them 
that  rejoice.  Comp.  xv.  17;  xxxi.  4. — Dimin- 
ished. Comp.  xxix.  6. — As  aforetime.  As 
formerly  "  sub  Davide  ei  Salomone  rerum  statu 
florentissimo."  Rosenhuellek.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
2  ;  Lam.  v.  21.— Their  congregation.  Comp.  2 
Sam.  vii.  10;  Ps.  oii.  29 ;  Prov.  xvi.  12;  1  Kin^s 
ii.  12.  ° 

Vers.  21  and  22.  And  their  ruler  .  .  .  your 
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God.  The  description  of  the  glorious  future  is 
crowned  by  the  declaration  of  the  relation  of  the 

prince  to  Jehovah.  He  is  called  ^Sp,  king,  in 
ver.  9,  here  T^X,  ruler,  and  Wo,  prince.  This 
is  not  a  low  predicate,  as  J.  D.  Michablis  sup- 
poses, but  a  high  one.  For  not  every  Icing  may 
be  thus  called.  There  are  counterfeit  kings 
(Eccles.  iv.  13;  x.  16).  Thisliing,  however,  is  a 
TIN,  a  predicate  which  is  given  to  the  King  of  all 

kings  (Ps.  viii.  2,  10;  xciii.  4),  and  WO  for  the 
miyp  is  on  his  shoulder  (Isa.  ix.  5),  and  the  key 
of  David  (Isa.  xxii.  22),  that  he  may  open  and 
no  man  shut,  and  shut  and  no  man  open.  Comp. 
Mio.  V.  1.  This  powerful  ruler  is  of  Israel's  flesh 
and  blood,  no  foreigner,  no  representative  of  the 
empire  hostile  to  God's  people.  And  not  merely 
is  this  declared,  but  also  that  proceeding  from 
the  midst  of  the  people,  he  may  approach  unto 
Jehovah.  The  mediatorial  position  of  the  king 
is  here  announced. — Him  after  bring  refers  to 
the  king.  HiTZto  has  correctly  remarked  that 
altogether  too  little  would  be  said  of  the  king  if 
his  Israelitish  origin  merely  were  set  forth,  but 
besides  this  negative  reason,  we  have  also  in  our 
rendering  of  IJDD  from  themselves,  andlDTpn 
from  their  midst,  a  positive  necessity  of  re- 
ferring the  suffix  to  the  king.  'O'fisain/c  hot;  oxm 
tariv.  Gal.  iii.  20.  He  proceeds  from  the  midst 
of  the  people  and  approaches  God.  An  intima- 
tion has  been  rightly  found  in  bring  near  and 
approach  of  priestly  attributes  (Exod.  xxiv.  2  ; 
Numb.  xvi.  5).  The  sentence  with  For  states 
the  reason  why  the  Lord  leads  the  prince  to  Him- 
self. The  reason  is  a  negative  one ;  there  is  no 
other  who  would  be  capable  of  entering  into  this 
relation  of  nearness  and  communion  to  God.  All 
here  depends  especially  on  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  expression  uS-HN  31;?,  pledge 
his  heart.  The  verb  31J^,  with  the  accusative, 
may  signify  two  things  only.  Either  "  to  stand, 
be  a  surety  for  some  one,  to  vouch,  guarantee  " 
(comp.  Gen.  xliii.  9  coll.  xliv.  32.  "1^  31^  spo- 
pondit  pro  alieno,  Prov.  xi.  15;  xx.  16;  xxvii.  13 
coll.  Job  xvii.  3  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  14),  or  "  to 
pledge  something."  For  the  latter  meaning  we 
can  appeal  only  to  Neh.  v.  3.  The  meanings 
"  apphcare  (Vulg.),  convertere  (Syr.),  lubenlem 
reddere  (so  in  sense  the  LXX.,  Chald.  and  others), 
accommodare,  formare  (Calvin),"  have  no  gram- 
matical basis,  and  are  all  occasioned  by  13/.  If 
we  adhere  to  the  two  meanings  which  are  proved, 
the  second,  as  we  have  shown,  rests  only  in  the 
authority  of  one  passage  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  used  directly,  but  the 
meaning  must  tirst  be  derived  from  it  "  to  stake,, 
risk,  venture."  J*?  heart,  must  then  be  taken 
as=t!'3J,  soul,  life.  Graf  has  adduced  analo- 
gies in  favor  of  this  (iv.  18  coll.  iv.  10;  Exod. 
ix.  14  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3  coll.  xvi.  9;  xxxi.  10;  Ixiii. 
2),  but  of  these  only  the  first  is  of  consequence, 
and  even  these  passages  only  prove  that  the 
phymcal  heart  may  also  be  designated  as  the  aim 
of  the  sword  which  is  threatening  the  life.  There 
mny  be  other  cases  where  the  connection  allows 
the  heart  to  be   set  for  the  life,  but  this  is  not  the 


case  here.  Every  one  feels  that  here  to  say 
"heart"  for  "life,"  would  be  harsh.  I  there- 
fore think  that  we  must  take  31J/  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  be  bail,  to  stand  for  another."  We  should 
then  have  to  translate:  for  who  stands  bail  for 
his  heart,  to  approach  to  me  ?     Ought  we  to  take 

37  in  the  sense  of  "courage"  as  HiTzio  does? 
There  are  passages  where  it  gets  this  meaning 
from  the  context  (Gen.  xlii.  28  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  32  ; 
2  Sam.  vii.  27  ;  xvii.  10  ;  Job  xli.  16),  but  this  is 
not  its  direct  meaning.  I  think  then  that  it 
must  be  taken  here  in  its  general  sense  as  the 
seat  of  moral  volition.  The  prophet  wishes  to 
say:  Who  can  stand  for  his  heart,  that  it  ap- 
proach me  ?  and  this  can  certainly  be  taken  in 
the  sense;  that  it  has  the  will,  the  power,  the 
courage,  to  approach  me?  The  point  of  the 
thought  is  evidently  in  the  antithesis,  bring  him 
and  pledge  his  heart,  i.  e.,  between  the  divine 
causality  and  human  spontaneity.  No  man  can 
undertake  to  be  a  mediator  bet  ween  God  and  man 
in  his  own  strength.  For  if  one  should  even  have 
the  courage  to  begin  this  diflfioult  undertaking, 
he  cannot  vouch  for  himself  that  he  will  have  the 
power  to  carry  it  out.  The  nearer  the  man  came 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  lower  would  his  courage 
fall.  God  alone  confers  the  power  to  approach 
him,  and  he  will  confer  it  on  bim  whom  he  has 
chosen  to  be  a  mediator.  In  so  far  now  as  ap- 
proaching God  is  represented  as  something  un- 
attainable by  human  strength,  it  is  clear  that  the 
prophet  has  not  the  ordinary  priests'  approach- 
ing to  God  in  mind.  The  answer  to  the  question: 
Who  is  he  who  would  give  his  heart  as  surety,  to 
approach  me  ? — must  evidently  be :  No  one. 
Now  not  every  Israelite  indeed,  but  every  nor- 
mally created  member  of  the  priestly  or  high 
priestly  family  would  be  justified  and  authorized 
to  approach  God  as  a  priest  in  the  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Even  these,  however,  are  excluded 
by  the  no  one,  which  the  question  requires  as 
answer.  Consequently  the  promised  mediator 
can  only  be  an  extraordinary  personage.  Oar 
text  gives  no  further  information,  as  to  how  the 
divine  causality  renders  it  possible  for  him  to  ap- 
proach God,  for  this  may  be  done  in  diff'erent 
ways,  from  without  or  from  within,  in  a  mechani- 
cal or  an  organic  way. 

Ver.  22.  And  ye,  etc.  The  thought  certainly 
accords  well  with  ver.  21,  since  the  inward  com- 
munion between  God  and  the  people,  which  is 
predicted  in  ver.  22,  is  not  otherwise  possible, 
even  in  view  of  the  question.  For  who  is  he? 
etc.,  than  by  a  mediator;  it  is  however  the  neces- 
sary glorious  result  of  his  ministry  (comp.  Heb. 
viii).  Since,  however,  vers.  23  and  24  are  de- 
cidedly to  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition  (  Vid. 
infra,)  the  thought  of  our  verse  appears  to  be 
repeated  immediately  afterwards  in  xxxi.  1. 
Such  a  repetition  of  these  words  in  immediate 
sequence  is  indeed  surprising,  but  not  impossi- 
ble. Since  in  both  instances  the  words  are 
highly  appropriate,  in  the  first  as  the  close  of  the 
prophecy  relating  to  the  whole,  in  the  second  as 
the  beginning  of  that  relating  to  the  first  main 
division,  and  since  further  in  xxxi.  1  the  inver- 
sion of  the  clauses  of  the  sentence  is  designed  to 
avoid  monotony,  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the 
words  are  authentic  in  both  instances.     If  they 
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this  as  probable,  ^^  j,^;,,:rot  ttsrcbrp7e;:: 

poud  to  the  general  charac^«yt  ^^^  J^j^^  . 

might  say.    he  «°ly  ^^^"f  ^'g).     The  verses  23 

describes,    are    U^^^^    whirl-winds    to    come 
I  „T„,.  Trxxi  18  19>?     And  what  tboughtsof  an- 


are  to  he  accounted  spurious  in  one  case,  I  would 

vindicate  the  genuineness  of  xxxi.  1,  since  here 

they  occur  in  a  characteristic  setting.     Observe 

the  words  to  aU  the  families  of  Israel,  which 

evidently  correspond  to  concerning  Israel  and 

concerning  Judah,  xxxi.  4,  and  give  xxxi.  1 

the  appearance  of  being  a  superscription  to  the 

following  section^ 

Vers.   23  and  24.    Behold,  a  tempest 
consider   it.     The    words    are    repeated   with 

slight  variations   from  xxiii.   19,20.      As   ehh     (''°™PvJ,f„^;  ,'''A'IVrv  ouTat  atime  when  He  has 
XXX.  and  xxxi.  belong  to  the  reign  of  .Josiah  (iii.  0.    ger  '>^  J^.l""^^^^^^^  of  His  people  ?     I  re- 

Ccnp.  Introd.),  and  the  prophecy,  xxiii  9-40,  from    -'^^^'^y^^'^^^f  irpo^Me  fhat  some  later  writer 
which  our  verses  are  taken,  cannot   have  ongi-    gJ-m  '     ui„„„if  cnmnelled  to  separate  the  essen- 
nated  before  the  first  four  years  of  Jehoiakim.  it    thought  himself  ««^P«'^\        22  and  xxxi.  1  by 
is  clear  that  verses  23  and  24  cannot  have  stood    tial  y  ^V^^-^^^'  1  deemed  appropriate, 
originally  in  this  place.     Did  then  Jeremiah  him-    sentences  which  he  deemea  app     y 
«elf  add  them  subsequently  ?     I  do  not  regard  I 


III.  The  Special  Distribution  of  Salvation  to  the  Two  Halves  of  the  Nation 

(xxxi.  1  26). 

a.  ephbaim's  share  (xxxi.  1-22). 

1.   The  Decree  of  Restoration. 

XXXI.  1-6. 

1  At  that  time,  saitli  Jehovah.  I  will  be  God  to  all  the  families  of  Israel, 

2  ^htShtSothTthTp^ile  left  of  the  sword  has  found  grace  in  the  desert 
Up !'  to  bring  him  to  rest,'  even  Israel. 

3  Jehovah  appeared  unto  me  from  afar. 

And  I  love  thee  with  everlasting  love,  , 

Therefore  have  I  in  loving-kindness  respited  thee.      _ 

4  Again  will  I  build  thee  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  Virgin  Israel; 
Again  shalt  thou  adorn  thyself  with  thy  tabrets. 

And  go  forth  in  the  dance  of  those  that  make  merry. 

5  Again  shalt  thou  plant  vineyards  on  the  mountains  of  Samaria ; 
The  planters  shall  plant  and  enjoy  the  fruit.  . 

6  For  there  is  a  day  when  the  watchmen  cry  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
Arise  and  let  us  go  up  towards  Zion,  to  Jehovah  our  God. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.— ■s'l'in-  The  inflnitivo  abaoluta  is  to  be  taken  as  an  imperative,  in  the  sense  of  a  summons  to  one's  self.  Coiiip- 
N  (EGELSB.  Gr.,  g  03,  2,  b. 

2  Ver.  2.— In  ly^JIpS  the  propliet  evidently  alludes  to*Deut.  xxviii.  66.  This  Hiphil  denotes  quietemagert,  to  make  » 
rest  (comp.  Naeoelsb.  (?r.,  g  18,  3).  There  is  indeed  no  further  instance  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  meaning  quieium  facers, 
yet,  apart  from  its  grammatical  admissibility,  it  rests  on  a  good  foundation,  partly  in  the  etymology  (comp.  J?1J1'^D,  •l^'"' 
vi.  16;  nyj113,  Isa.  xxviii.  12)  partly  in  the  connection. — On  the  anticipation  of  the  object  by  the  suflBx.  Comp.  NiEor-LSB. 
Gr.,  ^77,  2  and  rems.  on  ix.  14. 

a  Ver.  3. — Ton  "ntyD   in  the  sense  of  prolongare  gratiam  is  found  in  Ps.  xixvi.  11 ;  cix.  12  coll.  Ixxxv.  6.     The  sense 

would  also  be  perfectly  appropriate.  Then  the  suffix  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  dative.  This  use  of  the 
suffix  ie  however  proved  only  in  the  Ist  person  (^  J),  and  the  similar  c.ise  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  (V).  For  such  a  use  in  the 
2d  pers.  we  have  only  the  uncertain  instance  of  Isa.  Ixv.  5.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  g  78. — I  therefore  ^tako  "^TtyD  w'ith  Hitziq 
»nd  PuERST  in  the  sense  of  "  respite  "  (Eccles.  ii.  3).    lOn  is  the  Accus.  Instr.  Comp.  Naegeisb.  Gr.,  g  70,  i. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

According  to  xxx.  4  the  prophet  has  inthepre- 
Tious  passage  been  addressing  Israel  and  Judah. 
Now  he  turns  to  Israel  alone,  as  far  as  xxxi.  22, 
thenin-^ers.  23-26  to  Judah  alone,  finally  in  vers. 
27-40  to  the  entire  Israelitish  nation.  After  the 
comprehensive  promise  (ver.  1),  which  now  al- 
lots the  consolation,  assured  in  xxx.  22  to  the 
entire  nation,  especially  to  the  ten  tribes ;  he  an- 
nounces that  the  residue  of  Israel  has  found 
grace,  and  that  the  Lord  arises  to  bring  it  to 
rest  (ver.  2).  The  people  see  the  Lord  approach- 
ing from  a  distance,  and  telling  them  that  he  loves 
them  with  an  everlasting  love,  of  which  the  pre- 
vious respite  was  a  proof  (ver.  3).  Then  follows 
the  consolatory  promise  that  the  Virgin  Israel 
shall  be  rebuilt,  that  she  shall  again  go  forth  in 
cheerful  dances  (ver.  4),  that  vineyards  shall 
again  be  planted  in  Samaria,  and  those  who  have 
planted  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  (ver.  5).  And  not 
only  this.  Israel  will  also  again  have  recourse 
to  the  national  Sanctuary,  and  go  up  for  worship 
to  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  1.  At  that  time  .  .  my  people.  The 
section  begins  as  the  previous  one  had  closed. 
That  glorious  consolation  is  again  proclaimed 
specially  to  the  ten  tribes,  the  most  ruined  and 
almost  lost  portions  of  the  people.  The  altera- 
tions and  extensions  occasioned  by  its  position 
in  the  beginning  and  the  inversion  mark  at  the 
same  time  the  distinction  in  reference  to  xxx.  22. 

Vers.  2-6.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  our 
God.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  refe- 
rence here  to  those  who  were  delivered  from  the 
captivity  in  Egypt.  Apart  from  particular  ob- 
jections, the  ten  tribes  did  not  then  obtain  a  spe- 
cial deliverance,  and  the  whole  description  re- 
lates to  the  future,  as  is  clear  from  up  !  to 
bring,  e<c.,  and  still  more  plainly  from  vers.  4- 
6.  The  declarations  of  these  latter  verses  only 
particularize  what  was  said  in  vers.  2  and  3.  The 
perfects  in  vers.  2  and  3  are  also  prophetical. — 
Has  found  grace.  Israel  had  fallen  into  dis- 
favor, now  he  has  again  found  favor.  In  the  de- 
sert the  Lord  iinds  the  remnant  spared  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
phet means  the  north-eastern  desert  situated  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  For  the 
escaped  of  the  sword,  mentioned  in  li.  50  are 
not  those  which  Jer.  here  has  in  mind.  There 
he  is  speaking  of  Jews,  here  of  those  pertaining  to 
the  ten  tribes.  The  prophet  is  thinking  of  them 
as  they  were  during  the  period  of  their  disfavor, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  by  enemies  and  driven 
out  into  the  desert.  There,  in  their  deepest  dis- 
tress, the  Lord  finds  them.  We  have  however  no 
right  to  deny  that  this  prophetic  picture  of  the 
future  has  its  corresponding  historical  reality  in 
an  external,  literal  sense.  Ver.  3.  A  dramatic 
change  of  persons!  The  people  speak.  They 
see  the  Lord  appear  from  .afar.  For  He  had 
kept  Himself  afar  off.  He  had  indeed  quite  dis- 
appeared from  the  sight  of  the  people.  Now  He 
is  again  visible,  of  course  from  Zion.  Comp.  Ps. 
xiv.  7;  Isa.  xlix.  9sqq. — And  I  love.  The 
connection  of  what  Jehovah  says  with  what  the 


people  say  by  means  of  Vau,  and  (Hitzig  ap- 
propriately compares  1  Ki.  xx.  34)  makes  the 
impression  that  the  Lord  at  once  agrees  to  what 
is  said,  confirms  it,  makes  indeed  glorious  addi- 
tions to  it,  Vau  therefore  =  and  indeed  (comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §111,  I,  a)  is  connected  with  a  col- 
lateral causal  significance  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr., 
I  110,  1,  e),  since  that  eternal  love  is  the  only 
ground  of  the  appearance. — On  the  subject-mat- 
ter comp.  Deut.  vii.  13;  Isa.  liv.  7,  8 ;  1  Ki.  x. 
9- — Build,  etc.  Build  here  is  to  be  taken  not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  building  walls,  but  of  re.%- 
titulio  in  inter/rum.  Comp.  Ps.  xxviii.  5;  cii.  17; 
Jer.  xii.  16,  ["This  metaphor,  which  may  ap- 
pear harsh  in  Knglish,  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  banah,  to  build,  as 
applied  to  the  building  up  a  family  of  sons  (ba- 
nim)  and  daughters  (banath)  who  are  like  living 
stones  of  the  household,  built  up  from  the  mo- 
ther, wedded  as  a  Virgin  Bride  to  her  husband." 
WoEDSwoETii. — S.  R.  A.] — Adorn  thyself,  etc. 
Comp,  iv.  30.  The  kettle-drum,  [or  timbrel]  is 
here  designated  as  pertaining  to  the  ornaments 
of  a  woman  who  appears  in  festal  apparel. — 
Comp.  xxxi.  19, — To  the  rebuilt  cities  and  the 
restored  commonwealth,  it  is  also  necessary  in 
order  that  the  people  may  be  happy,  that  there 
be  agriculture,  especially  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
the  fruit  of  which  rejoiceth  the  heart  of  man. — 
Mountains  of  Samaria  (comp.  1  Ki.  xvi.  24) 
are  the  mountains  of  the  northern  kingdom  ge- 
nerally, in  so  far  as  they  permitted  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  Comp.  Jud.  ix.  27. — Hos.  ii.  17. — 
Enjoy  the  fruit.  Jeremiah  here  refers  to  the 
legal  enactment.  Lev.  xix.  13-25,  that  the  fruit 
of  newly  planted  trees  should  not  be  eaten  at  all 
in  the  first  three  years,  and  in  the  fourth  year  they 
should  be  holy  unto  the  Lord;  not  until  the  fifth 
year  should  they  be  enjoyed  ad  libitum  (comp. 
Saalschuetz,  IJos.  Recht.  S.  168,  9).  This  appro- 
priation permitted  from  the  5th  year  onwards  is 

designated  by  the  expression  I\IT\  profanarc,  in 
usum  profanum  convertere.  He  who  has  planted  a 
vineyard  and  h.as  not  yet  enjoyed  tlie  fruit  of  it 
is  free  from  service  in  war,  Deut.  xx.  6.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  punishments  threatened  to  the 
ungodly  man  that  he  shall  plant  a  vineyard  but 
another  shall  make  it  common  (Deut.  xxviii.  30). 
In  antithesis  to  this  passage  it  is  here  promised 
as  an  element  of  blessing  that  the  planter  shall 

alsobe  the  profaner  or  partaker.  ( /vFlD).  Comp. 
Isa.  IxT.  21. — For  there  is  a  day,  etc.  All  this 
blessing  promised  to  Israel  in  vers.  4  and  5  shall 
and  will  be  imparted  to  them  on  this  account,  that 
the  people  themselves  will  return  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah  as  of  old.  '3  For,  ver.  6,  thus  gives 
the  reason  of  Jehovah's  action  (vers.  4  and  5) 
in  the  behavior  of  Israel. — Wlatchmen.  There 
were  not  only  watchmen  stationed  on  lofty  enji- 
nences  (comp.  1  Ki.  xvii.  9;  xviii.  8)  to  announce 
danger  from  enemies  (iv.  6,  19;  vi.  1,  etc.)  but 
also  to  announce  the  new  moons  and  feasts. 
Comp.  Saalschuetz,  Mos.  Eecht.,  S.  387,  401.— 
The  cry  then,  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah! sounds  again  as  before  the  separation.  Is- 
rael and  Judah  are  again  united  in  the  Lord. 
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2.  The  Execution. 
XXXI.  7-14. 

7  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Shout  joyfully  over'  Jacob, 

And  exult^  over  the  head  of  the  nations  !  Sing  praises'  aloud  and  say : 
Deliver,  O  Jehovah,  thy  people,  the  remnant  of  Israel. 

8  Behold,  I  bring  them  from  the  North  country, 
And  collect  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Among  them  are  the  blind  and  lame, 

The  pregnant  and  the  parturient  together ; 
A  great  assemblage  shall  they  return  hither. 

9  With  weeping  shall  they  come,  and  with  supplication. 
I  conduct  them  ;*  I  lead  them  to  water-brooks. 

By  a  straight  way  in  which  they  shall  not  stumble : 

For  I  am  Israel's  father. 

And  Ephraim  is  my  first-born  son. 

10  Hear  Jehovah's  word,  ye  nations. 

And  proclaim  it  to  the  isles  afar  off,^  and  say : 
He  that  scattered  Israel  will  collect  him, 
And  guard  him  as  a  shepherd  his  flock. 

11  For  Jehovah  has  redeemed  Jacob, 

And  liberated  him  from  the  hand  of  him  who  was  too  strong  for  him. 

12  And  they  will  come  and  shout  on  the  summit  of  Zion, 
And  stream  hither  to  the  blessing^  of  Jehovah, 

For  the  corn  and  the  new  wine  and  the  oil. 
And  for  young  lambs  and  calves : 
And  their  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden ; 
And  they  shall  not  languish  any  more.' 

13  Then  will  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance, 
And  young  men  with  the  aged  together  ; 
And  I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy. 
And  comfort  them  after  their  sorrow. 

14  And  I  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with  fat. 

And  my  people  shall  be  full  of  the  blessing,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

iVor.7,— ^'7  13"1.     7  as  in  Pb.  xxii.  31;  Ixix.  6,  2Y.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  (Jr.,  S.  227.— The  accus.  nnOttf  aa  IDH  ii 
Tor.  3.  , 

2  Ver.  7.— linV-     Comp.  Isa.  x.  30 ;  xii.  6 ;  Jer.  v.  8 ;  1. 11.     The  construction  witli  3,  as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  14. 

'  Ver.  7. — On  tlae  construction  ^77(1  ^^'D^H,  comp.  rems.  on  iv.  5  ;  xiii.  18. 

*Ver.  9. — IIITZIQ  would  connect  b7''D1X  with  wliat  follows  because  it  does  not  agree  with  D^JUPn,  which  does  not 

signify  miseratio,  dementia.  But  we  need  not  use  the  word  in  this  sense.  [Comp.  EXECt.  rems.  which,  however  do  not  accord 
with  the  rendering  given  by  Naegelsbacc  in  the  text.  Henderson  and  NOYES  adhere  to  tlie  A.  V. :  and  with'  supplications 
will  I  lead  them. — S.  R.  A.] 

^  Ver.  10. — pn"lDID.     On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsd.  Gr.,  g  112,  5,  d. 

8  Ver.  12.— ilQ-^X.    On  ^X  and  its  interchange  with  ^^  comp.  rems.  on  x.  1.- 31^,  in  distinction  from  310,  is 

never  used  of  moral,  hut  always  of  material  good.    Comp.  ii.  7  ;  Hos.  iii.  5. 

'  Yer.  12.— ^1J;  n3XlV    Comp.  ver.  25,  and  OLSHitiSEN,  S.  632. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

After  in  the  previous  strophe  the  Lord  has 
made  linown  His  purpose  to  liberate  and  restore 
Israel,  the  present  strophe   goes  a  step  farther. 


It  contains  a  summons  at  the  head  of  each  of  its 
two  halves.  The  iirst  (ver.  7)  is  addressed  to  the 
Israelites  themselves,  and  exhorts  them,  after  the 
Lord  in  the  foregoing  verses,  1-6,  has  made 
known  Ilia  gracious  determination,  to  approach 
Him  now  with  petitions  for  its   actual  execution. 
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It  is  also  at  once  promised  that  the  Lord  will  re- 
spond to  these  petitions  (vers.  8  and  9),  for  in 
these  verses  it  is  described  how  they  will  accom- 
plish their  journey  from  the  North  country  and 
the  most  remote  lands,  a  journey  which  will  set 
in  the  most  glorious  light  the  filial  relation  of  Is- 
rael to  his  God.  At  the  head  of  the  second  half 
(vers.  10-14)  ia  a  summons  to  all  nations  to  hear 
and  proclaim  the  decree  which  God  has  formed 
with  respect  to  His  people,  that,  namely,  thoy 
shall  be  liberated  (vers.  10,  11)  and  be  brought 
home  to  a  glorious  life  in  joy  and  abundance  on 
their  native  soil  (vers.  12-14). 

Vers.  7-9.  For  thus  saith  ,  ,  .  first-born 
son. — For  refers  not  merely  to  ver.  7  but  to  .all 
that  follows.  All  that  is  subsequently  said  of  the 
realization  of  the  divine  intentions  is  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise  given  in  vers.  1-B.  The  sum- 
mou.s  to  exult  joyfully  is  addressed  to  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  holy  nation.  Who  else  will 
then  supplicate  for  Israel?  The  antithesis  to  ver. 
10  also  favors  this  view.  There  the  heathen  are 
summoned  not  to  pray  for  Israel  but  to  proclaim 
the  purpose  which  the  Lord  has  formed  on  this 
account.  Israel  is  called  the  head  of  the  nations. 
The  prophet  depends  in  this  expression  on  those 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  where  Israel  is  called 
the  holy  nation,  the  treasure  above  all  peo- 
ple, (Ex.  xix.  5,  6;  Lev.  xx.  24,  26;  Deut.  vii. 
6;  xiv.  2;  xxvi.  18),  the  great  nation,  to  which 
the  Deity  approaches  (Deut.  iv.  7,  8),  the  people 
of  inheritance  (Deut.  iv.  20),  the  highest  above 
all  nations  (Deut.  xxvi.  19) ;  further  on  prophetic 
passages  which  designate  the  nation  as  chief  of 
the  nations  (Am.  vi.  1  coll.  iii.  2)  as  one  na- 
tion in  the  earth  (2  Sam.  vii.  23  coll.  Numb, 
xxiii.  9;  Deut.  xxxiii.  28). — Deliver,  etc.  It  is 
evident  that  this  ia  meant  as  an  earnest  petition 
from  the  accusative  thy  people.  By  His  promise 
in  vers.  1-6  the  Lord  has  giveu  the  Israelites  the 
right  and  the  courage  to  supplicate  in  comfort 
and  in  joy  for  the  redemption  of  their  nation. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  an  assonance  in  this  word  to 
the  words  of  praise  NJ  T\)!^\p\X\  [Hosanna.  A.V. : 
save  now.  Comp.  Matth.  xxi.  9]  (Ps.  cxviii.  25) 
which  are  however  not  merely  words  of  praise, 
but  according  to  their  verbal  significance,  are  at 
the  same  time  a  petition,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  that  form  of  petition  which  is  sure  of  being 
heard  are  at  the  same  time  praise.  Vers.  8  and  9 
then  contain  the  comforting  promise  that  the  pe- 
tition will  be  iieard.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord  in  ver. 
7  had  only  provoked  the  petition,  in  order  to  an- 
nounce His  readiness  to  realize  the  promise  given 
in  vers.  2-6. — From  the  North  country.  As 
the  □''38!'  came  from  the  North,  the  ^yd  must 
also  be  brought  back  from  the  North  country. 
Comp.  iii.  12,  18;  xvi.  15. — Ends  of  the  earth. 
Comp.  vi.  22;  xxv.  32;  1.  41. — Among  them, 
etc.  The  deliverance  is  to  comprise  the  whole 
people.  The  weak  and  frail  will  then  not  be  ex- 
cluded, but  be  conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  With  tears  of  joy  and  con- 
trition, with  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Lord 
their  God  will  they  retrace  their  way.  Comp. 
iii.il;  1.  4.     As  in  Ps.  xlv.   15;  Isa.   Iv.  12,  a 


being  led  forth  with  gladness  and  with  peace  ia 
spoken  of,  so  here  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  will  lead 
Israel  with  supplication,  i.  e.,  in  the  continued 
spirit  and  practice  of  prayer.  Only  thus  is  the 
symmetry  of  the  construction  preserved,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  more  particular  definition  is  to  be 
given  to  each  verb  by  means  of  a  prepositional 
expression. — To  water-brooks,  in  a  level  and 
comfortable  path,  are  they  to  be  brought.  Comp. 
Isa.  xlviii.  21. — This  careful  guidance  is  truly 
paternal.  No  wonder;  for  Jehovah  is  Israel's 
father  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16;  Jer. 
iii.  19;  Hekzoq,  R.-Enc,  XVII.  S.  252),  and 
Ephraim  is  His  first-born  son.  This  predicate  is 
ascribed  to  the  whole  nation.  Exod.  iv.  22  coll. 
Deut.  xiv.  1.  Here  however  Ephraim  is  pur- 
posely designated  as  first-born,  in  allusion  to  the 
preference,  which  Jacob  awarded  to  the  sons  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  22  coll.  4),  and  which  is  dis- 
tinctly defined  in  1  Chron.  v.  2,  where  it  is 
said  that  Judah  obtained   the   dignity  of  chief 

ruler  (1''J1),  but  Joseph  the  birthright  (mbj). 
Comp.  Delitszch  on  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4;  Hebzog,  R.- 
Enc.  XIV.,  S.  769. 

Vers.  10-14.  Hear.  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  The 
nations  themselves  which  held  Israel  captive  and 
mocked  at  his  expulsion  (xv.  4 ;  xxiv.  9  ;  xxix, 
18),  must  proclaim  the  purpose  of  God  to  liberate 
His  people.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  (Ezr.  i.  1  sqq.).  This  proclamation  by 
those  hitherto  in  power  is  itself  a  new  and  im- 
portant step  towards  the  realization  of  the  pro 
mise  given  in  vers.  l-6> — Isles.  Comp.  Exeu 
rems.  on  ii.  10  ;  xxv.  22. — Scattered.  Comp. 
XV.  7-xxiii.  3  ;  xxix.  14. — Observe  that  the  pro- 
phet, as  in  vers.  8  and  9  he  had  described  the 
glory  of  the  return,  so  now  he  portrays  the  glory 
of  the  arrival  and  the  prosperity  to  be  expected 
afterwards. — For  the  corn.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii. 
51;  Joel  i.  10;  ii.  19,  etc. — 'Watered  garden. 
Isa.  Iviii.  11. — Then  -will  the  virgin,  etc. 
Comp.  ver.  4.  The  dances  of  virgins  with  men 
according  to  our  custom  are  not  to  be  thought 
of,  for  such  dancing  was  not  practised  by  the 
ancients  generally  and  especially  not  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Comp.  Hekzog,  R.-Enc.  XV.,  iS. 
414  sqq.).  Men's  dances  also  occur  (comp.  Jud. 
ix.  27 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  but  in  general  dancing 
was  regarded  as  something  particularly  appro- 
priated to  women  and  especially  virgins,  (Comp. 
Exod.  XV.  20;  Jud.  xxi.  21 ;  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6;  Winer,  R.-W.-B.  s.  o.  Tanz).  Hence  the 
joy  in  the  dance  is  to  be  referred  to  the  virgin 
alone.  When  it  is  further  said  that  youths  anif. 
old  men  would  rejoice  with  each  other,  this  is  to- 
express  the  general  diffusion  of  the  joy.  Not 
only  youth,  the  period  addicted  to  joyousness, . 
but' even  age  shall  be  infected  by  the  joy,  so  that- 
all  ages  and  sexes  will  participate  in  it.  And 
every  vank  also !  Hence  the  priests  are  ren- 
dered especially  prominent,  their  share  in  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  32-34  ;  ix.  21)  being  set  forth 
as  particularly  fat,  i.  e.  ample  and  dainty  (the 
eating  of  fat  being  strictly  forbidden,  Lev.  vii, 
23-25). 
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8.  The  threefold  Turn. 
XXXI.  15-22. 

15  Thus  saith  JehovaK :  A  voice  is  heard  in  Eamah, 
Lamentation  and  most  bitter  crying  ; 

Rachel  weeps  for  her  children, 

Refusing*  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  for  they  are  no  more.* 

16  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Restrain  thy  voice  from  weeping, 
And  thine  eyes  from  tears : 

For  there  is  reward  for  thy  work,  saith  Jehovah  ; 
And  they  shall  return  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 

17  There  is  also  hope  for  thy  future,  saith  Jehovah ; 
And  children'  shall  return  to  their  border. 

18  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself; 
Thou  hast  chastised  me. 

And  I  allowed  myself  to  be  chastised  like  an  untrained  bullock : 
Turn  thou  me  again,  that  I  may  turn ; 
For  thou  art  Jehovah  my  God. 

19  For  after  my  revolt,*  I  repent ; 

And  after  I  have  learned  to  know  myself,^  I  smite  on  the  thigh : 

1  blush,  I  am  also  ashamed 

That  I  have  borne  the  reproach  of  my  youth. 

20  Is  then  Ephraim  a  favourite^  son  to  me  or  a  bosom-child,' 
That  whenever  I  speak  against  him  I  must  still  remember  him  ? 
Therefore  my  bowels  heave  towards  him ; 

I  must  have  pity  on  him,  saith  Jehovah. 

21  Erect  for  thyself  signals,  set  up  for  thyself  poles,* 
Turn  thy  mind  to  the  highway,  the  way  thou  wentesti 
Return,  O  virgin  Israel, 

Return  to  these  thy  cities. 

22  How  long  wilt  thou  turn  hither  and  thither,"  thou  backsliding  daughter  ?"" 
For  Jehovah  has  created  a  new  thing  on  earth : — 

The  woman  shall  turn  the  man. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GEAMMATICAL. 

»  Ver.  15.— njND.    Oomp.  iii.  3 ;  t.  3  ;  viii.  5  ;  xv.  18. 

2  Ver.  1.5. — IjyX  ""D.     .As  in  xi.  4  the  plural  pronoun  is  referred  to  a  singular,  regarded  collectively,  so  here,  the  casa 
being  reverseJ,  the  singular  pronoun  is  referred  to  a  plural,  regarded  as  a  unity.    Comp.  Naeq£L8B.  Gr.,  g  61, 1 ;  Pa.  v.  9; 

Job  xxiv.  24 ;  nb^.  ""•  6,  etc. 

8  Ver.  17.— The  article  is  wanting  before  D'^S,  comp.  Naegxlsb.  ffr.,  §  71,  3. 

■  T 

4  Ver.  19. — ^31iy  ''^^^?.    Th^s  ^y\t^  has  been  commonly  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ver.  18  [A.  V.;  Surely  after  that 
I  waji  turned  ],  which  has  given  rise  to  great  obscurity  and  to  arbitrary  attempts  to  avoid  it,  as  e.  g.  by  Venem.\,  who  takes 

^3^E/  at  oicefor  ^^  "^W,  »"•  c.  after  I  had  come  again  to  myself.    The  only  correct  rendering  is  that  of  HlTziG  and  Graf. 

They  take^lE^  in  the  sense  of  se  mcrhre  a  Jme.    They  are  justified  in  this  by  n^-lt^D  (iii.  6,  8, 11, 12,  etc.),  3312?  (iii.  14, 

T        : 
22),  riDDliy,  T]22W  (viii.  5 ;  xxxi.  22),  and  by  the  expression  '■''  '^nXD  2W  (iii.  19),  which  does  not  indeed  occur  with- 
out the  '"inSD  in  viii.  4,  but  it  does  in  Jttah.  xxiii.  12.    It  seems  as  tiiough  the  prophet,  hero  also  as  well  ao  In  ch.  iii.,  were 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  idea  of  3^ty  into  application  in  as  great  a  variety  of  meanings  as  possible. 

6  Ver.  19. — ^y  lin.    Many  commentators  take  this  word  in  the  sense  of  the  passive  of  J7^nin,  edocere^^to  be  made  wise, 

to  he  instructed.  But  Niph.  is  only  the  reflexive  or  passive  of  Kal.  It  means  therefore  only  to  be  acknowledged  or  to  ac- 
knowledge one's  self.  The  latter  signiflcation,  in  which  it  moreover  appears  to  be  used  in  no  other  passage  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment but  this,  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  connection. 

8Vor.  20.— Tp\    Hebrew  here  only;  Chald.  Ezr.  iv.  10;  Dan.  ii.  11.    It  denotes,  like  Tp'  (xv.  19;  Lam.  iv.  2,  cfc.> 

and  1p'  (XX.  6),  what  is  precious,  a  jewel. 

J  Ver.  W.—QyW};\i>.    Comp.  V;r?jyj7EJ  })\3i,  Isa.  v.  7  coll.  Prov,  vUi.  30,  31 
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B  Yer.  21. — □*'^!)"lDr^  from  'lOH,  P'"(»»t«Mi*^  related  to  "inrii  pt^^WiB  (rMwczts,  x.  5,  and  HIDD,  columna,  Joel  iii.  3, 

occurs  here  only.    All  other  preparations  a.re  comprised  in  the  brief  phrase  f}y\   "137   TIU?-    Comp.  Exod.  vii.  23;  Ph. 

xlviii.  14. 

8  Ver.  22. — rpOnnri-    The  verb  is  found  only  in  Cant.  v.  6  and  connected  with  ^31?.    The  connection  requires  the 

meaning  of  "to  turn  one's  self  away,"  with  which  the  only  noun  derived  from  it  p^DH  (Cant.  vii.  2)  accords.    This  can 

1  T 

only  signify  "winding,  rounding"  (Delitzsch  :  the  swinging  of  thy  loins).  According  to  the  etymology  then  the  llithp. 
must  have  the  sense  of  turning  one's  self  hither  and  thither. 

M  Ver.  22.-713311:^1  n3n-    Observe  that  it  is  n331K?,  not  n331j:/,  as  in  iii.  14,  22 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  17.    The  passive  form 

T'-  TT 

has  doubtless  the  meaning  of  "  tnrned  away,  alienated."  The  active  form  must  primaxily  have  an  active  meaning.  The 
Pilel  from  311^  is  primarily  objective  causative  and  signifies  to  make  some  on-o  or  something  return,  bring  back  (1. 19\  r  '• 
store  (Vs.  Ix.  3 ;  xxiii.  3),  to  render  alienated  (Isa.  xlvii.  10).  It  may  also  have  a  subjective  causative  raeaiiinj; :  to  mak"  a 
turn,  back  or  away,  ?'.  e.  to  turn  one's  self  back,  to  desert.  Hiphil  has  primarily  this  signification.  (Comp.  Nakgrlsb.  (Vr., 
2  IS,  3  ;  1  Ki.  viii.  47).  But  the  Picl  forms  also  have  it  (Ew.,  g  120,  c).  As  now  it  is  decided  by  llie  connection  in  what  sense 
the  verb  3311^  is  to  be  taken,  the  meaning  of  the  iV".  verbale  is  also  thus  decided.  It  may  then  mean  one  who  brings  back- 
restores,  alienates,  and  also  one  who  turns,  deserts.  It  hiis  the  latter  meaning  in  xlix.  4  and  Mic.  ii.  4. — The  Pilel  of  hollow 
roots  includes  also  the  significance  of  the  Piel  (Ewald,  ^  121  a,  coll.  g  120).    Especially  does  this  word  seem  to  me  to  involve, 

the  idea  of  3^E/  in  the  causative  sense,  which  corresponds  to  the  following  331Di"^»  i'-'^,  in  the  sense  of  reducens  (comp. 
331B?D,  Isa.  Iviii.  12 ;  Olsh.,  S.  652). 


EXEGETICAL,  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  causes  the  return  of  Israel,  set 
forth  before  us  in  prospect,  to  be  seen  from  an- 
other side,  viz.  as  at  (he  same  time  an  inward 
return  to  God,  or  conversion.  In  a  wonderfully 
touching  picture  the  prophet  represents  Rachel, 
the  mother  of  the  liouse  of  Joseph,  as  raising  a 
lamentation  at  Ramah  over  the  tracks  of  those 
who  are  going  inio  exile,  as  though  they  were 
dead  (ver.  16).  Jehovah  Himself,  however, 
comforts  her  ;  a  reward  is  still  to  be  hoped  for 
her  work  and  comfort  for  the  future,  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  children  is  promised  (vers.  IGand  17). 
But  is  this  possible  ?  Yes,  for  Israel  will  turn  in- 
wardly to  the  Lord  and  thus  fulfil  that  condition, 
which  the  outward  return  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence thereof  must  have.  The  prophet  does 
this  by  introducing  Ephraim  as  speaking  and 
causing  him  to  make  an  honest  and  hearty  con- 
fession (vers.  18  and  19).  On  this  Jehovah  gives 
us  to  understand  in  touching  words  that  His 
love  for  Ephraim  is  deeply  rooted  and  invinci- 
ble (ver.  20).  Ephraim  consequently  receives 
the  command  to  make  all  the  preparations  for 
return.  Thus  at  the  same  time  the  (according 
to  iii.  1)  entirely  new  and  unheard  of  case  is 
now  realized,  that  a  woman,  rejected  and  shared 
by  other  men,  brings  back  her  first  husband 
(vers.  21  and  22). 

Ver.  15.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  they 
are  no  more.  With  respect  to  Ramah  and  the 
grave  of  Rachel  the  greatest  obscurity  still  pre- 
vails. My  view  is  as  follows:  1.  The  tomb  of 
Rachel  was  near  Ramah.  This  definitely  follow.? 
from  this  passage  and  1  Sam.  x.  2.  Delitzsch 
remarks  (Comm.  on  Genesis,  2te  Aufl.  2ter  Theil., 
S.  53)  that  Rachel's  weeping  is  heard  in  Ramah 
not  because  her  tomb  is  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
because,  according  to  Jer.  xl.  1,  the  exiles  as- 
sembled there,  but  to  this  it  is  opposed  (a)  that 
according  to  1  Sam.  x.  2  the  tomb  of  Rachel  was 
positively  near  Ramah  ;  and  [b)  that  Rachel's 
weeping  does  not  refer  lo  the  exiles  mentioned 
in  xl.  1 ;  for  these  jvere  Jews,  while  according 
to  the  whole  connection  of  this  passage,  Rachel 
bewails  the  exile  of  the  Ephraimites.  2.  Ramah, 
near  which  was  Rachel's  tomb  and  where  Samuel 
dwelt  (1   Sam.  x.  2)  was  in  Benjamin,  in  the 


vicinity  of  Giboah,  north  of  Jerusalem.  This  is 
seen  from  Jud.  xix.  13;  Isa.  x.  29;  Hos.  v.  8. 
In  Josh,  xviii.  25  it,  is  expressly  said  that  Ramah 
was  in  Benjamin.  The  original  and  complete 
name  is  Ramathaim  Zophim  (D'£)1Y  D^nni),  1 
Sam.  i.  1  coll.  ver.  19.  The  statement  that  Ra- 
mah was  situated  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
(Jud.  iv.  5;  1  Sam.  i.  1)  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  this,  for  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim  extended  thus  far.  (Comp.  IIeezoo, 
R.-Enc.  XII.,  S.  515  [Robinson,  liihl.  Researches, 
II.,  315-317;  331-334;  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  II.,  503.— S.  R.  A.]).  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  the  identity  of  the  Ramah  of  Samuel 
and  the  Ramah  near  Gibeah  that  Saul  in  seeking 
tlie  she-asses  took  three  days  in  going  from  Giboah 
to  Ramah  (1  Sam.  ix.  20),  and  that  David  fleeing 
from  Gibeah  took  refuge  in  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix. 
18).  Even  Racmer  (Paldst.  S.  219)  lays  some 
weight  on  these  objections.  [Comp.  also  Smith, 
Bible  Diet.,  a.  v.  Ramah. — S.  R.  A.].  As  to  llie 
first,  however,  it  is  clear  from  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  5 
that  Saul  did  not  follow  the  direct  road,  but 
seeking  or  pursuing  the  track  of  the  asses, 
reached  Ramah  by  a  vei'y  circuitous  route.  With 
respect  to  the  second  P^uetsch:  (Heez.  R.-Enc., 
ut  Slip.)  has  replied  that  David  did  not  seek  (tem- 
porary) protection  from  the  city  of  Ramah  but 
from  Samuel.  3.  There  is  also  a  Ramah  iu  Gilead 
(Ramoth,  Ramath  Mizpeh,  Josh.  xiii.  2(5 ;  xx. 
8  ;  xxi.  38,  etc.) ;  another  south-west  from  Jeru- 
salem, west  of  the  mountains  of  Judea  (iXaniath- 
lebi,  Jud.  XV.  17=EleutheropoUs.  Comp.  Rau- 
MER,  Paldst.,  S.  185,  6) ;  a  third  in  Naphlali 
(Josh.  xix.  36) ;  a  fourth  inAsher  (Josh.  xix.  29). 
A  fifth  place,  which  sometimes  occurs  under  this 
name  is  Ramlah,  a  city  which  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  Old  Testament  (unless  perhaps  in 
Neh.  xi.  33),  of  later  origin,  and  very  probably 
identical  with  Arimathea,  and  situated  to  the 
west  of  Jerusalem  in  the  plain  of  Saron  near 
Lydia  (Diospolis).  Comp.  Raumeb,  Faldst.,  S. 
217,  8,  448.  There  is  then  no  Ramah  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem !  4.  Bethlehem  is  doubt- 
less also  called  Ephrath  or  Ephrafah  (Mic.  v.  1 ; 
Ruth  i.  2;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  Now  if  Rachel's 
tomb  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ramah  it  cannot 
be  near  Bethlehem,  and  the  Ephratah  near  which 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  16,  19  coll.  xlviii.  7)  Rachel  bore 
Benjamin  and  was  buried,  cannot  be  Bethlehem. 
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Now  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  of  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethel,  the  name  of  which 
according  to  the  Chethibh  is  jnilj;,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Keri  V'^^}>-  The  latter  reminds  us  of 
'Eippat/i  ov'E(i}p£/i,  a  little  town,  which,  according 
to  -Jerojie,  lay  20  m.  p.  north  from  Jerusalem, 
where  Clirist  remained  for  some  time  after  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  54).  JosEPHHS 
also  relates  {B.  Jud.  IV.,  9,  9)  that  Vespasian 
destroyed  Hiq^t^'ka  rs  nal  'E(t)pat/j.  iroXtxvia,  and  then 
rode  to  Jerusalem.  In  Josh,  xviii.  23  niflj?  is 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin.  The 
same  name  recurs  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  Eusebius 
in  his  Onomast.,  s.  v.  Aphra,  says:  "est  et  hodie 
vicus  Effrcm  in  quiiifo  milliario  Bethelis  ad  Orien- 
tem  respiciaii."  The  distances  given  point  to 
!he  identity  of  Ephraim  (Ephron)  and  Ophra. 
(Comp.  KoBiNsos,  II.,  S.  333  sqq.  [III.,  124]  ; 
IIau-meu,  .?.  189  and  216).  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Alexandrian  translators  in  1  Sam.  xiii. 
17  render  the  name  ni3J'  by  To(pepa,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  Josh,  xviii.  23  by  'Effia&d  (Cod. 
Alex.  'A(ppil).  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that 
even  in  very  ancient  times  mi3^  and  m3i<  were 
interchanged,    and     that    hence    not    only    the 

on'-)  ri'2  Nin,  Gen.  xxxv.  19  r  xlviii.  7,  but  also 
t'.ic  name  nr'TiJX,  xxxv.  16,  19;  xlviii.  7,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  original  read- 
ing. I  had  reached  this  result  before  Graf's 
tre.itise  on  the  situation  of  Bethel  and  Rama 
(Stud.  u.  Kril.,  1854,  IV.,  S.  868)  became  known 
to  mo. — The  prophet  goes  back  in  spirit  to  the 
lime  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  were  led  away  to  Assyria  into  capti- 
vity. Since  that  time,  he  says,  making  use  of 
figurative  language,  may  be  heard  in  Ramah,  the 
greater  city  near  Rachel's  tomb  (1  Sam.  xx.  2), 
nigliily  wailing  and  bitter  weeping  (vi.  20).  It 
is  Rachel  who  is  weeping  for  her  children.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  may 
be  designated  children  of  Rachel,  because  at 
their  licad  stands  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  representative  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Isa.  vii.  2-5,  8,  9,  17 ;  xi.  13 ; 
Hos.  iv.  17,  elc;  Jer.  vii.  15;  xxxi.  9,  18,  20. 
The  mother  of  the  ruling  tribe  appears  thus  as 
the  personification  of  the  kingdom  ruled  by  it. 
The  spirit  of  Rachel  is  the  genius  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  whom  the  prophet  repre- 
sents by  a  bold  poetical  figure  as  rising  from  her 
tomb  by  night  and  bewailing  the  misery  of  her 
children. — Are  no  more.  Comp.  Isa.  xvii.  14; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  21. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
their  border.  The  Lord  comforts  Rachel  by 
promising  her  a  glorious  reward  for  her  mater- 
nal labor  and  care,  (on  restrain  thy  voice 
comp.  guard  thy  foot,  ii.  25.  On  there  is 
reward  comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  7)  viz.  her  children 
sh.iU  be  redeemed  from  the  land  of  captivity — 
and  by  setting  before  her  the  consolatory  hope 
for  the  future,  that  the  children  will  also  return 
to  their  native  land.  On  there  is  also  hope 
comp.  xxxi.  11. 

Vers.  18  and  19.  I  have  surely  ...  of  my 
youth.  These  verses  give  the  inner  reason  of 
that  joyful  change:  Israel  will  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion required  of  him  by  the  Lord  (iii.  18  sqq.). 


First  the  people  express  their  acknowledgment 
that  the  chastisement  was  necessary  for  them, 
for  they  were  like  an  untamed  and  untrained 
bullock  (the  prophet  evidently  has  in  mind  Hos. 
X.  11),  but  they  have  also  let  themselves  be 
chastened  and  accepted  the  chastening  (v.  3). 
As  Jeremiah  here  generally  moves  in  the  same 
circle  of  thought  as  in  ch.  iii.,  so  especially  iu 
what  follows,  where  also  as  there  the  idea  of 
turning  forms  the  central  point  or  pivot  of  his  re- 
presentation.— Turn  thou  me,  etc.  The  know- 
ledge gained  as  the  result  of  the  chastisement 
produces  a  double  effect :  a  positive  and  a  nega- 
tive. The  positive  effect  consists  in  the  desire 
to  return  to  Jehovah.  Meanwhile  the  people 
are  well  aware  that  willing  is  not  performing. 
They  therefore  pray  the  Lord  that  He  Himself 
will  turn  their  hearts  to  Him,  who  alone  is  Isra- 
el's iGod.  (This  is  the  sense  of  the  causal  sen 
tence.  For  thou  art,  ele.).  Then  only  will  they 
really  return.  The  hedily  return  is  connected 
with  the  spiritual  in  the  closest  causal  relation. 
Comp.  Rems.  on  ^1W,  ver.  19,  and  Lam.  v.  21. 
— Lam.  iii.  40;  Ps.  Ixxx.  4,  8,  20. — The  negative 
effect,  which  on  their  part  forms  the  psychologi- 
cal condition  of  the  positive,  and  is  therefore 
introduced  by  for,  is  the  inner  turning  and  cut- 
ting loose  from  all  that  which  had  allured  Israel, 
but  had  yet  only  brought  him  to  hurt  and  shame. 
— The  smiting  on  the  side  (^T'.  D^J^]  duo  femina 
cunt  natibus,  comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  17)  was  a  sign  of 
mourning.  Comp!  Winer  and  IIerzog,  E.-Enc, 
s.  V.  Trauer. — I  blush,  etc.  Comn.  Isa.  xlv.  16, 
17. — The  connection  of  this  passage  is  then  as 
follows:  Ephraim  has  taken  the  chastening  to 
heart.  In  consequence  he  addresses  the  prayer 
for  power  to  return  to  Jehovah,  for  he  has  now 
learned  to  repent  of  his  turning  away  from  Him, 
and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  consequences. 

Vers.  20-22,  Is  then  Ephraim  .  .  .  the 
man.  Jehovah  grants  the  moving  petition. 
Astonished  at  surprising  Himself,  as  it  were,  in 
such  tender  feelings  towards  Ephraim,  Jehovah 
asks  Himself  if  then  Ephraim  is  his  favorite  son, 
his  darling  child  (enfant  gdti),  since  often  as  he 
has  been  obliged  to  bring  the  severe  judgment  of 
rejection  upon  him,  he  has  yet  never  been  able 
to  forget  him. — Speak  against.  We  may  com- 
pare 2  Chron.  xxii.  10,  where  it  is  said  of  Atha- 
liah  that  she  arose  and  ^3^J71]  all  the  seed  royal. 
But  apart  from  ^3^  being  here  construed  with  a 
single  accusative,  we  have  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (2  Kings,  xi.  1)  n3Xni  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
suspect  a  mistake.  Now  ^3'^  and  131]  in  the 
sense  of  "speak,"  are  frequently  connected  with 
3  in  different  meanings:  loqui per  aliquem  [^nm.i.VL. 
2),  de  aliquo  (Deut.  vi.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  3  ;  Ps.  cxix. 
46  coll.  23),  ad  aliquem  (Numb.  xii.  8  ;  Hab.  il. 
1 ;  Zech.  i.  9,  etc.,  Numb.  xii.  2,  etc.,  1  Sam.  xxv. 
39;  Cant.  viii.  8).  But  it  also  signifies  loqui  con- 
tra aiiquem,  Numb.  xxi.  7  coll.  ver.  5  ;  Ps.  1.  20; 
Ixxviii.  19.  This  last  meaning  corresponds  per- 
fectly to  the  connection  here: — Often  as  I  Cna 
as  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  30;  1  Kings  xiv.  28)  speak 
against  him,  i.  c,  cast  him  from  me  by  a  sentence 
of  reprobation,  yet  I  cannot  forget  him.  I  am 
always  reminded  of  him  again,  and  then  the  old 
feelings  of  love  and  pity  are  excited  anew. — My 
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bo^rels.  Dreciisler  corroclly  remarks  on  Isa. 
xvi.  5,  that  O^^O  does  not  like  uTrAay^va,  viscera, 
include  the  nobler  entrails  (the  heart).  The 
word  does  not  therefore  designate  the  innermost 
source  of  the  feelings,  but  only  a  place  of  the  ex- 
ternal organism  where  these  make  themselves 
specially  noticeable.  Comp.  Cant.  v.  4 ;  Job  xxx. 
27;  Lam.  i.  20;  ii.  11;  Isa.  Ixiii.  15;  Jer.  iv. 
19. — The  immediate  effect  of  this  excitation  of 
love,  is  that  Israel  receives  directions  to  make 
preparations  for  the  journey  homewards.  Thus 
persons  are  to  be  sent  in  advance  to  set  up  stone 
pillars  as  way  marks  for  the  coming  train,  V'H 
cippus,  monununium;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  17"; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  15. — Israel's  returning  by  the  same 
road  which  he  came  is  comforting  in  two  respects, 
first  in  itself,  second  because  it  is  known  and 
easier  to  retrace. — -The  word  these,  before  thy 
cities,  shows  unquestionably  that  the  author 
has  his  point  of  view  in  Palestine,  and  not  in  the 
lands  of  the  captivity.  Comp.  Graf,  S.  387,  Anm. 
Turn  hither  and  thither.  Hitzio  finds  in 
this  not  incorrectly  the  collateral  idea  of  delay. 
This  accords  well  with  hovr  long  ?  which  ex- 
presses a  certain  degree  of  impatience.  Israel 
does  not  respond  quickly  enough  to  the  invita- 
tion to  return.  The  Lord  has  to  drive  him.  The 
expression  backsliding  daughter,  occurs  be- 
sides only  in  a  much  later  passage,  of  the  people 
of  the  Ammonites. — It  is  surprising,  that  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  this  assurance  of  His  tender- 
est  love,  and  after  Israel  in  vers.  18  and  19,  has 
manifested  such  sincere  and  deep  penitence, 
should  utter  another  word  of  harsh  censure.  In 
this  passage  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  play 
upon  words.  In  the  section  iii.  1-iv.  2  namely, 
to  which  this  discourse  is  most  closely  related 
in  matter  as  well  as  in  form,  the  prophet  gives  as 
many  variations  of  the  theme  ^^0  as  possible, 
sometimes  applying  the  idea  to  Israel  and  Judah 
in  a  physical,  at  others  in  a  spiritual  sense.  A 
similar  variation  though  in  abbreviated  measure 
is  found  in  viii.  4,  5.  In  this  passage  also  from 
ver.  19  onwards,  the  idea  of  31!!'  forms  the  main 
thought.  It  is,  however,  variously  modified:  in 
vers.  16  and  17  the  word  is  referred  to  bodily 
return,  in  ver.  18  to  spiritual  and  bodily  turning, 
and  in  ver.  19  to  spiritual  alienation,  in  ver.  21 
again  to  bodily  conditioned  by  spiritual  turning. 
Now  when  the  prophet  in  ver.  22  calls  Israel 
n331!!',  would  he  not  thus  wish  to  say  that  Israel 
is  a  person,  who  makes  much  of  turning,  who 
applies  the  idea  of  2W  in  every  possible  way  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  prophet  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  goes  back  again  to  the  conceptions 
of  ch.  iii.  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  he 
designates  it  as  a  crime  profaning  the  land  that 
a  man  return  to  his  rejected  wife,  who  has  mean- 
while been  another's.  Notwithstanding  that  Israel 
is  such  a  wife,  Jehovah  yet  calls  her  back  to  Him- 
self. This  is  the  repentance  of  which  our  pas- 
sage speaks.  For  when  the  Lord  does  some- 
thing which,  according  to  His  own  law,  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  inadmissible,  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  exception  to  the  rule,  therefore  some- 
thing new  and  extraordinary.  If  now  we  ask 
how  the  Lord  comes  to  make  such  an  exception? 
— the  answer  is  given  in  xxxi.  20.  Israel  has 
done  this   to  the  Lord,  he  is  His   darling  child, 


whom  he  cannot  forget.  Israel  is  like  a  magnet 
which  irresistibly  attracts  the  Lord.  Israel,  the 
woman,  here  mentioned  by  the  specific  name  of 
the  sex  HJpJ,  causes  the  Lord  to  turn  to  herself, 
who  is  also  antithetically  designated  by  the  word 
liy  which  sets  forth  the  specific  distinction  of 
the  male  sex.  Thus  the  weak  is  victorious  over 
the  strong.  It  is  not  only  a  new  thing  that  the 
Lord  returns  to  his  desecrated  wife,  but  that  this 
power  to  bring  back  proceeds  from  the  weak,  so 
that  the  strong  succumbs  to  the  weak.  I  there- 
fore take  S^IDH  in  the  sense  of  "to  turn  round, 
to  cause  to  turn  back."  Although  no  passage 
can  be  shown  where  331D  is  really  used  in  this 
sense  (everywhere  where  it  occurs,  it  means  either 
circuire,  Ps.  xxvi.  6  ;  Iv.  11 ;  lix.  7,  15  ;  Cant.  iii. 
2,  or  cirmmdare;  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  vii.  8 ; 
xxxii.  7,  10;  Jon.  ii.  4,  6),  this  is  only  accident- 
al, for  there  is  nothing  in  the  radical  meaning 
which  excludes  this  souse.  The  root  3D  which 
is  radically  related  to  D-lJi'  has  the  meaning  of 
turning  or  returning  in  the  widest  sense.  And 
that  it  may  also  stand  for  reverti  is  shown  by  the 
passage,  Ps.  Ixxi.  20,  21,  where  the  verb  is  inter- 
changed with  2W.  It  cannot  then  be  denied 
that  331Dn  may  mean  reducit.  DDli^jT  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  suitable,  especially  as  correspond- 
ing more  exactly  to  nD2W,  and  it  is  not  indeed 
impossible  that  the  prophet  did  originally  write 
DDltSTl.  Neither  the  rUDlIV,  nor  in  general  the 
importance  of  the  idea  2W  for  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  passage,  and  particularly  the  refer- 
ence to  iii.  1  being  understood,  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  change  into  33100,  unless  indeed  it  is 
an  error  of  the  copyist.  It  is  not,  however,  at 
all  necessary  to  alter  the  reading,  since  even  this, 
as  we  have  shown,  gives  the  sense  required  by 
the  connection.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give 
the  play  upon  words  in  the  translation,  since  we 
have  no  corresponding  word  with  the  same  variety 
of  meanings.  I  know  no  better  rendering  now 
than  "thou  turn-coat  daughter,"  though  the 
phrase  is  not  particularly  suitable  as  applied  to 
a  nation.  This  explanation  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  essentially  that  of  most  of  the  Rabbins : 
'  'Proinde  Hebrsei  hunc  locum  sic  legendum  contendunt  : 
femina  reducet  virum,  et  hoc  est  novum  in  terra,  at 
rnulier,  quse  passim  aliis  viris  se  prostituil,  veleris 
mariti  cupida,  ilium  iterum  sui  amantem  obtineat." 
MuENSTER.  My  explanation  of  n331iy  only  is 
new,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  all  the  commentators 
take  the  word  as  simply  equivalent  to  n33i£y. 
The  other  explanations  of  the  passage  whose 
number  is  legion,  all  do  violence  either  to  the 
language  or  the  connection.  To  mention  only 
the  principal  ones — the  old  orthodox  explana- 
tion, which  refer  the  words  "  a  woman  shall 
compass,"  etc.,  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  from  a 
virgin,  must  take  n3p:  in  the  sense  of  virgin,  a 
meaning  which  the  word  never  has  nor  can  have. 
Abarbanel  explains  "/emma?  viros  circumdabunt, 
i.  e.,  superabunt,"  understanding  by  the  women  the 
weak  Israelites,  by  the  men  their  strong  ene- 
mies. But  neither  is  this  a  new  thing,  nor  has 
3310  this  meaning.  "Femina  vertetur  in  virum" 
is  the  translation  of  Abulmalid,  R.  Tanchum, 
who  are  followed  by  Luther  (in  the  first  editions 
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of  his  Bible  till  1538)  and  by  Ewald  among  the 
moderns.  The  alteration  of  ^^'DH  into  3310^^.' 
however,  or  the  rendering  of  the  former  in  a  pas- 
sive sense  is  forced;  the  sense  also  must  be  such 
as  to  agree  with  the  context.  The  explanation 
proposed  by  Schnukreb,  which  is  adopted  "by 
many  modern  commentators,  is  *'the  woman  will 
protect  the  man," — but  neither  corresponds  to 
the  connection,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  in  itself. 
When  women  protect  men,  either  the  men  are  be- 
come women  and  the  women  men,  or  there  is  no 
need  of  any  protection. — The  explanation  given 
by  IIiTziG,  "femina  amhibit  virwn,"  which  is  found 
also  in  Castalio  and  Clebicos  (Fii.  Gkaf,  jS. 
yS9)  is  not  inappropriate  in  meaning,  but  cannot 
be  justified  grammatically.  Hbngstenbeeo,  to 
whom  Gbaf  attaches  himself  for  want  of  a  better, 
takes  3D1D  in  the  sense  of  "  to  keep  one's  self 
near,  to  persist  in  dependence,  seeking  protec- 
tion" [Christologi/,  'Eag.  Tv.,  II.,  p.  420).  But 
this  rendering  is  developed  from  the  idea  of 
"surrounding"  which  cannot  be  declared  of  a 
single  person  with  respect  to  another.  The  sense 
thus  obtained  is  also  the  reverse  of  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  words,  on  which  the  rendering  is 
based.  Radically  the  explanation  of  Hengsten- 
BCUG  is  no  other  than  that  the  man  will  surround 
the  woman  with  his  protection,  as  Meier  also 
actually  renders  the  words  in  his  translation. 
Besides  the  larger  commentaries,  there  are  many 


monographs  on  this  passage.  Lists  of  them  are 
found  in  Seb.  Schmidt,  Stabke,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Observ.  in  Jer.,  p.  248;  Rosenmuelleb;  Dietel- 
MAiE  in  the  Engl.  BibUwork,  Tom.  IX.,  S.  543.  I 
add  Andb.  Dan.  Habichhoest,  Diss,  de  femina 
circumdante  virum,  1G70  and  1677. 

[Of  English  and  American  commentators, 
Blatney  renders  "a  woman  shall  put  to  the 
rout  a  strong  man."  Henderson:  "Woman 
shall  encompass  man,"  following  however  Blay- 
NET  and  Calvin  in  his  explanation,  "Jehovah 
would  make  the  feeblest  of  them  more  than  a 
match  for  the  most  powerful  of  their  foes." 
WOBDSWOETH  retains  the  interpretation  of  the 
words,  which  refers  them  to  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  quoting  in  favor  of  this 
view  S.  Jeeomb  and  Jackson  and  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  with  references  also  to  Justin  Martyk, 

CYPEIAN,  AUGDSTINE,    LuTHEE,     (EcOLAMPADIUS, 

Chemnitz,  Galatinus,  Calovius,  Huetius,  etc. 
NoYES  translates  "the  woman  shall  protect  the 
man,"  with  the  note,  "  there  shall  be  a  state  of 
peace  and  security,  so  that  those  who  are  re- 
garded as  feeble  and  defenceless,  and  unfit  for 
war,  shall  be  competent  to  the  defence  of  the 
country."  Cowles  agrees  most  closely  with 
Naeqelsbach,  referring  "  the  woman  "  to  the 
Virgin  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  who  "instead 
of  perpetually  going  about  after  other  lovers, 
will  go  about  (in  the  sense  of  seeking  to  win  the 
love  of)  her  own  divine  Lord." — S.  R.  A.] 


*.     THE    share    of    JTTDAH. 

The  Blessing  of  the  Sanctuary. 
XXXI.  23-26. 

23       Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel : 
Yet  will  they  speak  this  word  in  the  laud  of  Judah, 
And  in  its  cities,  when  I  turn  their  captivity  : 
Jehovah  bless  thee,  dwelling-place  of  salvation  [or  justice]* 
Mountain  of  the  sanctuary  ! 

2i  And  Judah  shall  dwell  therein  and  all  its  cities  together. 
As  husbandmen  and  those  who  go  forth  with  flocks.^ 

25  For  I  refresh  the  panting  soul, 

And  every  languishing'  soul  I  satisfy. 

26  Upon  this  I  awoke  and  looked  up  ; 
And  my  sleep  had  been  sweet  unto  me. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  23.-On  ny  Comp.  ProT.  iii.  33  ;  xxiv.  16  ;  for  piy  comp.  rems.  on  vii.  6 ;  ii.  23. 

2  Ver.  24.--niri  lj;OJl.    Supply  IK/N  before  ,;(;pj.    ihi»  verb  is  the  technical  term  for  the  nomadic  mod,  of  life. 

Comp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  12 ;  xxxv.  21 ;  xlvi.  1,  efc.-On  3=in  muiio,  i.  e.,  mm.    Comp.  Naeoilsb.  (Jr.,  §  112,  6  a. 

»Ver.  25.-n3Nl.  Comp.  ver.  12.    I  do  not  see  why  this  word  should  necessarily  be  a  participial  form.     It  may  be  a 
finite  verb  with  "^lyM  wanting.    Comp.  xiv.  4;  Isa.  li.  1 ;  P3.  vii,  IG 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

After  the  prophet  had  promised  the  ten  tribes 
spiritual  and  material  prosperity  iu  richest  mea- 
sure, he  now  does  the  same  with  respect  to  Judah. 
Judah  will  also  return  to  his  country ;  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  central  point  and  source  of  all  blessing 
is  again  saluted  with  benedictions  (ver.  23). 
The  whole  land  is  again  inhabited ;  agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding  again  flourish  (ver.  24).  For 
the  Lord  is  disposed  to  afford  help  iu  every  dis- 
tress, satisfaction  for  every  need  (ver.  26).  The 
prophet  received  this  revelation  in  a  dream.  Its 
joyful  import  was  the  cause  of  his  feeling  on 
awaking  that  his  sleep  had  been  sweet  (ver.  26). 
He  remarks  this  specially  because  with  no  other 
revelation  in  a  dream  had  he  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. 

Vers.  23-25.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
satisfy. — When  I  turn.  Comp.  on  xxix.  14. — 
Jehovah  bless  thee.  The  words  may  mean 
either  Jehovah  will  bless  thee,  or,  Jehovah  bless 
thee.  The  former  bears  more  of  the  priestly  char- 
acter, the  latter  is  more  appropriate  as  spoken  by 
the  congregation.  We  find  such  a  benediction 
specified  in  Ps.  cxxii.  6-9. — ^Dwelling-place, 
etc.  Comp.  1.  7,  where  Jehovah  himself  is  so- 
called. — Mountain,  etc.,  may  be  in  apposition 
to  d^^elling-plaoe,  etc.,  and  then  the  expression 
may  either  be  a  designation  of  the  temple  alone, 
or  of  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  (eomp.  Isa. 
Ixvi.  20;  Zech.  viii.  3).  It  may  also  be  taken  as 
an  asyndeton,  so  that  then  the  former  will  desig- 
nate the  holy  city,  the  latter  the  temple.  Finally 
the  double  phrase  may  designate  both  at  the 
same  time,  i.  e.,  the  city  including  the  temple,  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  for  excluding  either  of  the 
two,  this  may  well  be  the  correct  rendering. 
Comp.  Ps.  ii.  6;  xlviii.  2  sqq. ;  Isa.  xi.  9;  Joel 
iv.  17. — Ver.  25.  Therein,  i.  e.,  the  land,  ver. 
23. — Judah  and  all  its  cities.  The  expres- 
sion cannot  designate  Jerusalem  and  the  pro- 
vincial cities  (comp.  xi.  12),  nor  the  whole  and 
the  single  parts  of  the  nation,  because  such  a, 
distinction  can  be  made  only  in  abstracto.  I  there- 
fore think  that  the  prophet  really  distinguishes 
the  people  and  the  cities.  Both  sit,  dwell,  lie  in 
the  land.  Comp.  ^B'',  xxx.  18  ;  Zech.  ii.  8 ;  xii. 
6  ;  xiv.  10. — Ver.  25.  For  I  refresh.  The  per- 
fect is  the  prophetical  perfect.  It  represents  the 
future  fact  as  already  accomplished.  For  de- 
notes that  all  that  has  been  previously  mentioned 
is  only  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  Jehovah 
to  relieve  every  distress  and  need,  wherefore  the 
satisfaction  of  hunger  and  thirst  spoken  of  in 
ver.  25  is  only  to  be  understood  as  instar  omnium. 
'^y  of  the  thirsty.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixiii.  2 ;  cxliii,  6 ; 
Prov.  XXV.  25 ;  Job  xxii.  7 ;  Isai.  xxxii.  2. 

Ver.  26.   Upon  this  . .  .  sweet  unto  me. 


If  we  take  these  words,  with  Chr.  B.  Miohaelis, 
RosENMUELLER,  Umbkeit  and  others,  as  the 
words  of  God,  we  have  the  altogether  crooked 
sense  that  Jehovali  designates  the  time,  when  He 
was  acting  as  a  severe  judge,  as  a  time  of  sweet 
sleep.  If  we  understand  the  people  as  awaking, 
then  we  have  again  the  contradictory  thought 
that  the  time  of  visitation  is  compared  with  a 
sweet  sleep.  The  explanations  of  Ewald  (quota- 
tion from  a  well-known  song,  which  is  to  show  that 
then  they  will  have  no  more  bad  dreams),  and 
of  Gbaf  (therefore  will  it  then  be  said,  I  awake, 
etc.),  are  too  artificial,  for  they  require  the  sup- 
plementation of  introductory  formulas  which  by 
no  means  offer  themselves.  As  the  words  stand 
they  can  be  understood  only  of  the  prophet. 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  is  a  real  physical 
sleep  or  an  -ecstatic  condition  resembling  sleep, 
which  is  spoken  of.  It  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Henqstenberg  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter {Ohristology,  Eng.  Tr.  II.,  426).  But  in 
Zech.  iv.  1,  to  which  passage  HENGSTENBERa 
appeals,  the  prophet  is  awakened  to  an  ecstatic 
vision.  I  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the  ecsta- 
tic condition  is  anywhere  directly  called  sleep, 
and  that  he  who  awakes  from  it  has  the  feeling 
of  having  slept.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
dreams  generally  served  as  the  physical  means 
of  divine  revelation.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxiii.  25 
and  Numb.  xii.  6;  Joel  iii.  1 ;  1  Ki.  iii.  5  :  ix.  2. 
Jeremiah  never  tells  us  elsewhere  in  what  bodily 
condition  he  was  when  he  received  his  revela- 
tion, but  of  this  he  tells  us  that  he  received  it 
iu  sleep.  Why  here  only  such  a  remark  on  the 
outward  form  of  the  revelation  and  the  feeling 
which  he  had  in  connection  with  it?  Let  us  re- 
member that  this  prophecy  is  the  only  uninter- 
ruptedly consolatory  one  in  the  whole  book.  Is 
it  not  then  very  intelligible  that  that  moment 
was  never  forgotten  when,  awaking  after  the 
reception  of  this  revelation,  he  had  the  feeling 
of  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  ? 
I  therefore  perceive  in  this  brief  remark  an  in- 
dication that  Jeremiah  himself  regarded  the 
moment  of  the  reception  of  this  revelation  as  a 
point  of  light  in  his  otherwise  rough  and  labo- 
rious prophetic  career  (comp.  xx.  7  sqq.).  We 
may  indeed  truly  say  that  here  we  stand  at  the 
most  comforting  and  brightest  point  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah. — Upon  this.  nSI"7i' 
may  well  mean  "  upon  this,"  combining  the  local 
and  causal  senses  (comp.  iv.  28). — Looked  up. 
The  prophet  mentions  that  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw,  to  intimate  that  he  was  really  and  fully 
awake,  and  that  in  a  fully  awake  and  self-con- 
scious state  he  had  the  feeling  that  his  sleep  had 
been  sweet.  There  is,  as  we  know,  a  half-awak- 
ing, which  is  only  apparent  and  therefore  de- 
ceptive.— Sweet  unto  me.  Comp.  Prov.  iii 
24;  Jer.vi.  ZQ. 
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IV.  The  Entire  Renovation. 

1.   The  New  Life. 
XXXI.  27-30. 

27  Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah, 
With  the  seed  of  man  and  with  the  seed  of  beast. 

28  And  it  shall  be  that  as  I  have  been  wakeful  over  them, 
To  pluck  up  and  to  root  out, 

To  pull  down,  to  destroy  and  to  afflict. 

So  I  will  be  wakeful  over  them, 

To  build  and  to  plant,  saith  Jehovah. 

29  In  those  days  it  shall  no  more  be  said. 
The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes. 

And  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  blunted. 

30  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity: — 
Every  man  who  eats  sour  grapes, 

His  teeth  shall  be  blunted. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Whether  Jeremiah  fell  asleep  again  at  once  or 
whether  the  foUowiag  revelation  was  separated 
by  a  longer  interval  from  the  previous  one  is  a 
question  which  must  remain  undecided.  Both 
cases  are  possible.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  close 
logical  connection.  This  and  the  quotation  from 
i.  10  indicate  that  this  passage  by  no  means  takes 
its  origin  from  a  sensibly  later  period.  The  pro- 
phet who,  in  ch.  xxx.,  had  treated  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  in  xxxi.  1-22  only  of  Israel,  and  in  xxxi. 
23-26  only  of  Judah,  now  again  directs  his  pro- 
phetic gaze  on  both  (oomp.  iii.  18;  v.  11).  He 
promises  the  old  theocratic  blessing  of  great  fruit- 
fulness  both  of  the  men  and  the  cattle  (ver.  27), 
the  absence  of  all  that  is  destructive  or  aflic- 
tive,  and  on  the  other  hand  growth  and  progress 
on  all  sides  (ver.  28).  Entering  more  deeply 
into  the  ground  of  the  previous  destructive 
judgment,  he  sets  before  them  so  lofty  a  position 
and  such  energy  of  general  morality  that  com- 
mon guilt  and  solidaric  implication  of  the  fol- 
lowing generations  shall  no  more  be  spoken  of 
But  the  transgressions  would  be  only  exceptional 
cases,  which  would  hence  be  no  longer  injurious 
to  the  whole,  but  only  to  the  single  individual 
(vers.  29  and  30). 

Vers.  27  and  28.  Behold  the  days .  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  On  the  promise  of  fruitfulness, 
comp.  rems.  on  xxix.  6. — I  vrill  sow.  Comp. 
Gen.  xlvii.  23. — I  have  been  vrakeful.  Comp. 
rems.  on  i.  12,  10;  xviii.  7,  9. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  In  those  days  ...  be 
blunted.  The  proverb  of  the  sour  grapes  and 
blunted  teeth,  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
may  have  a  double  meaning.  It  may  mean  the 
fathers  have  begun  to  eat  sour  grapes,  but  it  is 


the  sons  only  who  hare  had  their  teeth  blunted, 
i.  e.  the  punishment  does  not  always  come  im- 
mediately on  the  first  who  are  guilty,  but  on 
those  of  the  second,  third  and  fourlli  generations. 
It  may  also  mean  that  the  punishment  does  not 
always  come  on  the  guilty /a^Aer,  but  often  only 
on  the  innocent  son  or  grandchild.  In  the  latter 
sense  Ezekiel,  chap,  xviii.,  combats  the  proverb 
as  a  blasphemy  of  God's  justice.  In  the  former 
sense  however  the  proverb  involves  no  blasphemy, 
but  expresses  only  what  the  law  itself  declares  in 
the  words,  I  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  (Exod. 
XX.  5;  xxxiv.  7:  Numb.  xiv.  18;  Dent.  v.  9; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18;  Lam.  v.  7).  This  canon  of  the 
divine  justice  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
is  not  only  an  individual  but  a  corporate  sin,  a 
sin  of  families,  races,  generations,  nations,  states. 
Of  course  every  such  sin,  common  to  many,  has 
its  history.  It  unfolds  like  every  other  germ, 
till  it  has  attained  its  widest  extent  and  fullest 
maturity.  When  the  point  of  maturity  is  reached 
the  judgment  comes.  Those  who  are  then  living 
have  their  teeth  blunted,  possibly  indeed  as  the 
less  guilty  (think  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  France) — 
always,  however,  as  the  children  of  their  fathers 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  expression  is  used  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  31,  32,  i.  e.  as  the  apple  falling  not 
far  from  the  trunk,  as  the  organic  continuation 
and  perfection  of  the  moral  tendency  adopted  by 
the  fathers.  According  to  those  who  understand 
the  proverb  only  in  a  bad  sense,  Jeiomiah  only 
declares  in  this  passage  "that  Jehovah  will  not 
then  as  now  be  accused  of  unrighteousness  in 
an  ungodly  proverb,  but  it  will  be  perceived  that 
each  onsnas  to  suifer  for  his  own  guilt  (Graf)." 
Appeal  is  made  in  favor  of  this  explanation  to 
I)eut.  xxiv.  16.     To  which  I  make  the  following 
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objections :  1.  The  non-employment  of  the  pro- 
verb (in  the  false  sense)  proves  certainly  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  justice  of  God,  but  only 
elementary,  merely  negative  knowledge.  It  is 
not  a  symptom  of  greatly  advanced  knowledge 
to  perceive  that  God  does  not  punish  any  inno- 
cent person ;  while  according  to  the  whole  con- 
nection of  this  passage  a  period  of  the  highest 
prosperity  of  theocratic  life  is  to  be  here  de- 
scribed, an  essential  basis  of  which  is  a  corres- 
ponding stage  of  religious  and  moral  perfection. 
Comp.  vera.  18  and  19. — 2.  The  passage  Deut. 
xxiv.  16  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  norm  of 
divine,  but  only  of  human  punitive  justice.  By 
this  declaration  that  savage  custom  of  the  hea- 
then merely  was  to  be  guarded  against,  accord- 
ing to  which  ob  noxam  unius  omnis  propinquilas 
was  to  perish.  (Comp.  Jud.  xv.  6 ;  Haevebnick 
on  Ezek.,  S.  286).  Comp.  also  2  Ki.  xiv.  6 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  4. — I  accordingly  do  not  supply 
they  shall  say  after  but,  ver.  30,  but  I  regard 
ver.  30  as  the  declaration  of  the  prophet.  The 
moral  level  will  be  so  high  that  only  individual 


transgressions  will  occur  as  isolated  exceptions 
from  the  rule.  In  general,  and  as  a  whole,  Israel 
will  be  a  holy  congregation  in  which  the  power 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  will  not  allow  the  evil 
proceeding  from  individuals  to  extend  itself. 
This  will  be  restricted  to  the  individual  author 
and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  himself  alone.  Comp. 
Isa.  Ix.  18,  20.  I  find  here  the  same  view  of  the 
moral  condition,  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
attain  as  the  highest  stage  of  its  earthly  perfec- 
tion, which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  which  found  its  certainly  only  pre- 
cursory and  passing  realization  in  the  apostolic 
church  at  Jerusalem.  For  in  Matt.  v.  21  sqq.,  the 
Lord  tells  us  what  will  be  the  prevailing  spirit  in 
His  Church,  and  according  to  what  standard  any 
contravention  by  individuals  will  be  punished, 
to  which  Acts  v.  furnishes  a  practical  commen- 
tary. In  this  view  of  the  passage  its  connection 
with  what  follows  is  also  clear,  this  passage  being 
a  preparation  for  what  the  prophet  says  of  the 
Lord's  new  covenant  with  the  Church,  and  that 
being  an  elucidation  of  the  present  passage. 


2.   The  New  Covenant. 


XXXI.  31-40. 


32 


33 


31       Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah ! 

Njt  like  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers 

In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  their  hand/ 

To  lead  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 

Which  my  covenant  they  broke; 

And  yet  I  was  their  husband,  saith  Jehovah. 

But  this  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make 

With  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  Jehovah : 

I  will  put  my  law  within  them,  and  write  it  on  their  heart. 

And  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 

34  And  a  man  will  no  more  teach  his  neighbor. 
Nor  a  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  Jehovah ! 

For  all  will  know  me  from^  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saith  Jehovah : 

For  I  ■will  forgive  their  sin. 

And  their  iniquity  I  will  remember  no  more. 

35  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  who  giveth  the  sun  for  light  by  day. 
And  the  laws  of  the  moon  and  stars  for  light  by  night. 
Who  exciteth  the  sea  so  that  its  waves  roar, 

Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name : 

36  If  these  laws  perish  before  me,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  seed  of  Israel  will  also  cease  to  be  a  nation  before  me  forever. 

37  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  When  the  heavens  above  are  measured, 
And  the  foundations  of  the  earth  searched  out  beneath. 
Then  will  I  also  reject  the  whole  seed  of  Israel 

For  all  that  they  have  done,  saith  Jehovah. 

38  Behold,  the  days  are  coming,'  saith  Jehovah, 
When  the  city  shall  be  built  for  Jehovah, 
From  the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the  corner-gate. 

18 
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39  And  the  measuring-line>  shall  go  forth  further, 
Straight  out  to  the  hill  Gareb  and  turn  towards  Goath. 

40  And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes, 
And  all  the  land"  to  the  brook  Kedron, 

To  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  towards  the  east, 

Shall  be  holy  unto  Jehovah, 

And  shall  no  more  be  devastated  nor  destroyed  forever. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL,. 

1  Tor.  32.— On  tha  punctuation  of  W'lnn  comp.  Olshausen,  i  192  /.  ' 

I  I    •v.lv 

2  Ver.  34, — On  t07  comp.  rems.  on  vii.  7,  25. 

3  Ver.  38.— D^50,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Chethibb,  but  is  supplied  by  the  Keri,  is  nowhere  else  lacking  in  the  formnla, 

■    T 

SO  frequent  in  Jeremiah.     Tliere  is  probably  then  a  scriptural  error. 

4  Ver.  39.— Instead  of  Hip  the  Masoretes  would  read  1p  (here  as  in  1  Ki.  vii.  23;  Zech.  i.  16).     Although  ID  is  tha 

usual  form,  the  form  nip  (comp.  HTi^)  is  however  not  to  be  discredited. 

5  Ver.  40. — A  word  HO'^ll/  does  not  occur,  nor  is  a  root  C^E^  to  be  found.     We  are  therefore  obliged  to  read  with  the 
Masoretes  riimE'.    (Comp.  Isa.  xxxvil.  2Y  ;  xvi.  8  ;  Hab.  iii.  17  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  32 ;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  4). 


EXEQETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

This  prophecy  reaches  its  acme  in  the  promise 
of  a  new  covenant  (v«r.  31).  This  new  coye- 
nant  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral  condition  set 
before  us  in  yers.  29  and  30.  For  the  essence 
of  the  new  covenant,  in  distinction  from  the  old, 
which  was  broken  (ver.  32),  will  be  an  inward 
central  union  with  God  (ver.  33),  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  on  the  part  of  men,  out- 
ward instruction  will  be  superfluous,  the  ground 
of  which,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  His  forgiving 
love  (ver.  34).  This  covenant  has  two  further 
characteristics :  1.  it  will  be  eternal,  as  the 
eternal  ordinances  of  nature  (vers.  35-37)  ;  2.  it 
will  also  have  in  its  train  the  penetration  of  the 
natural  sphere  with  the  elements  of  holy  life. 
.Jerusalem  will  be  inwardly  so  holy  to  the  Lord 
that  even  the  unholy  places,  which  the  city  has 
hitherto  had,  like  all  other  cities,  in  its  suburbs, 
will  now,  as  being  sanctified,  be  reckoned  to  the 
city  itself  (vers.  38-40). 

Vers.  31,  32.  Behold  .  . .  Jehovah.  Here  also 
the  prophet's  discourse  extends  to  both  halves  of 
the  nation.  The  Lord  will  conclude  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  whole  of  Israel  (xxxii.  40;  1.  5 ; 
Isa.  Iv.  3).  This  new  covenant  stands  in  contrast 
to  the  old,  which  the  Lord  made  with  the  fathers 
of  the  Israelites  ''in  the  day  when  He  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  lead  themoutof  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Wrong  as  it  would  be  to  understand  by  this 
"day"  the  stay  at  Sinai,  equally  so  would  it  be 
to  restrict  it  to  the  day  of  the  exodus  (Exod. 
xii.  61;  xiii.  3,  4).  Two  things  pertain  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  covenant,  a  performance  and  a 
condition  or  requirement;  the  concluding  of  the 
covenant  between  .lehovah  and  the  people  Israel 
then  lasted  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  just  as  long  as  the  bringing 
forth  out  of  Egypt  lasted.  The  manuduotiou 
ends  only  with  the  promised  land,  and  from  the 
day  of  the  exodus  to  the  day  of  his  death  Moses 
did  not  cease  to  give  laws  to  the  people  (Exod. 
xii.  to  Deut.  xxxii.).  Since  now  there  is  no  gram- 
matical necessity  of  taking  "day"  in  a  literal  sense 
(comp.  Isa.  xi.  16;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  xxii.  1),  we 
are  justified  in  understanding  by  the  coyeuant 


of  ver.  32  that  coyeuant  which  Jehovah  con- 
cluded through  the  mediation  of  Moses  in  differ- 
ent acts  (Deut.  xxix.  1  ;  comp.  Edrtz,  Gerch.  d. 
A.  B.  II.,  S.  522  \_History  of  the  Old  Covenant] 
with  the  people  Israel,  and  required  as  its  condi- 
tion the  keeping  of  the  Torah  (comp.  iNT2fin3 
Deut.  xxix.  24;  xxviii.  1  sqq.;  13  sqq.). — 
■Which  my  covenant.  'Which  is  at  any 
rate  to  be  referred  to  my  covenant,  since  this 
is  also  the  main  conception  in  the  previous  clause 
of  the  sentence. — They  is  emphatic  :  they  broke 
the  covenant,  not  /.  It  was  the  weak  side  of 
this  covenant  that  it  could  be  broken,  and  had 
God  made  this  only,  there  might  have  been  a 
doubt  either  as  to  His  omniscience  or  His  holy 
love.  The  first  covenant,  however,  was  only 
preliminary,  preparatory  and  typical. — And 
yet  I  was  their  husband.  The  LXX.,  which 
translates  iii.  14  KaraicvpievGco  v/iuv,  here  has 
iljiiTiriaa  ahrCiv.  So  likewise  in  Heb.  viii.  9. 
From  the  context  we  should  certainly  expect  an 
idea  corresponding  to  broke,  i.  e.  a  word  by 
which  Jehovah's  relation  to  tlie  covenant-break- 
ers would  be  designated.  Meanwhile  gramma- 
tical considerations  require  us  to  take  7^73  in  the 
meaning,  which  it  has  everywhere  else,  namely 
=to  possess,  and  indeed  (predominantly)  as 
spouse.  But  we  cannot,  with  Hengstenberg, 
take  the  sentence  and  yet  I,  etc.,  as  a  promise 
(I  will  marry  them),  for  that  would  be  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  turn  of  thought  beginning  with 
But,  in  ver.  33 ;  we  must  rather,  with  Ewald, 
regard  it  as  an  antithetical  statement  of  a  fact: 
and  yet  I  was  (or  :  while  I  was  their  husband). 
Thus  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  idea  of  husband, 
and  the  sense  is:  it  is  not  a  covenant  concluded 
inter  pares,  which  each  of  the  contracting  parlies 
may  renounce,  which  they  have  broken,  but  a 
marriage  alliance  in  which  they  represent  the 
woman,  who  is  never  justified  in  desiring  the  dis- 
solution of  the  matrimonial  connection,  or  in  ef 
fecting  it.  ["Probably  the  true  rendering  is,  and 
therefore  I  rejected  them  (from  b&al,  to  refuse,  to 
loathe).  See  the  Syriac,  Pooooke  [Port.  Mosis, 
pp.  5-10,  Gesenids,  130,  and  Mr.  Turpie's  valu- 
able work,  '  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,'  pp 
251,  262)."    WoKDSwORiB.— S.  R.  A.]. 
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Vers.  33  and  34.  But  this  is  .  .  .  remem- 
ber no  more.  "3  is  "for,"  but  in  the  sense  of 
"  but,"  because  it  corresponds  to  not,  in  ver. 
32.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  110,  4. — Those 
days.  It  is  not  said  these,  for  this  would  be 
the  days  of  the  present,  while  the  word  used 
refers  to  more  distant  days,  to  those  namely, 
which  will  precede  the  turn  to  good,  the  3-W 
mp  (ver.  16  sqq.). — I  will  put,  etc.  The  pro- 
phet evidently  has  in  view  the  sloue  tables  of  the 
Law,  on  which  the  ten  "words,"  the  kernel  of 
the  Torah,  were  written.  This  law  of  command- 
ments (Eph.  ii.  15 ;  Col.  ii.  14)  externally  im- 
posed on  men  by  a  subordinate  mediator  (Gal. 
iii.  19),  was  aaSev^c  am  avufe^;  (Heb.  vii.  19), 
wherefore  it  is  also  said  of  it  ovSh>  6TE?iciuaen 
(Heb.  vii.  19).  It  was  only  to  render  men  con- 
scious how  far  the  human  subject  in  and  of  him- 
self was  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  holy  God,  i.  e,  the  law  was  to  produce  con- 
viction of  sin  (Rom.  iii.  20).  Only  a  heart  in 
which  the  law  has  been  livingly  written  and  in 
which  it  dwells,  i.  e.  only  a  human  will,  which  has 
become  one  with  the  divine  will,  and  thus  free,  cau 
continue  in  covenant  with  God  (xxxii.  40  ;  xxiv. 
7  ;  Ezek.  xi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3).  Only  where  this 
takes  place  is  God  truly  the  man's  God,  and  the 
people  God's  people.  To  be  God  is  to  be  the 
most  exalted  being,  therefore  the  highest  good, 
the  source  and  end  of  life.  Only  where  God  is 
thus  for  man,  is  He  truly  his  God.  And  a  peo- 
ple only  which  stands  in  this  relation  to  God,  is 
truly  God's  people  (comp.  vii.  23). — Hengsten- 
BEBO  is  of  opinion  that  between  the  old  and  new 
covenants  there  is  only  a  quantitative  not  a 
qualitative  difference.  "Parallel  to  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  is  the  promi.?e  of  God 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  iii.  1, 
2  (ii.  28,  29),  so  that  what  we  remarked  on  that 
passage  is  applicable  here  also  .  .  As  under 
the  New  Covenant  generally  in  its  relation  to  the 
Old  there  is  nowhere  an  absolutely  new  begin- 
ning but  always  a  completion  only  ...  so  in  refer- 
ence to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  puts 
only  abundance  in  the  place  of  scarcity,  many 
in  the  place  of  few"  \_Christology,  Eng.  Tr.  II.,  p. 
439].  It  is  true  no  legal  enactment  of  the  Old 
Covenant  is  declared  false  in  the  New  (Matth. 
V.  17-19) ;  it  is  true  that  men  knew  even  under 
the  Old  Covenant  that  the  law,  in  order  to  bS  ful- 
filled must  not  be  merely  externally  before  the 
eyes,  or  merely  in  the  head,  but  that  it  must  be  in 
the  heart  (Deut.  xxx.  6;  Ps.  xl.  9;  Prov.  iii.  1- 
3).  But  this  Old  Testament  having-in-the-heart, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  passages  cited,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  that  which  Jeremiah  means 
in  this  passage.  There  were  many  God-fearing 
Jews  who  had  the  law  at  heart,  and  in  their  heart, 
and  who  loved  the  Lord  with  all  their  strength, 
but  was  one  of  them  justified  by  this  observance 
of  the  law  ?    We  shall  recur  to  this  again  directly. 

Ver.  34.  No  more  teach,  etc.  Theodorbt 
says,  Tav  dl  firjTf^v  tovtdv  rk  r^^o^  &  fikXXuv  do^e- 
Tac  piog.  We  have  however  no  intimation  that 
the  prophecy  of  ver.  34  will  be  fulfilled  at  an- 
other time  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  before 
and  afterwards.  No  passage  can  be  shown  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  make  pre- 
dictions   concerning  the  heavenly  state.     The 


prophet  therefore  sets  before  his  hearers  a  pe- 
riod of  terrestrial  development  in  which  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  (Joel  iii.  1,  2 ;  John  vi. 
45)  will  lead  each  of  himself  to  the  essentially 
correct  knowledge  of  God.  Reciprocal  further- 
ance is  certainly  not  thus  denied. — For  all  will, 
etc.  In  these  words  the  prophet  indicates  the 
proper  basis  of  the  gifts  of  grace  previously 
named.  So  also  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  understands  the  passage,  quoting  x.  16 
sqq.  (in  distinction  from  viii.  7  sqq.)  so  that  after 
didovg  vdfiovg  uou  kwl  icapSia;  aiiTiof  nal  im  rijv  did- 
voiav  avTdv  tiriypdipa  aiinvg  he  directly  adds  the 
concluding  words  of  ver.  34,  vai  rav  a/xapTtav  av- 
Tav  KoX  avofuav  aiirav  oil  fir)  /avr/aD^aoftat  en.  Only 
where  the  real  (not  merely  ideal  and  hypotheti- 
cal) forgiveness  of  sins  conditioned  by  the  trug 
atoning  sacrifice  is  imparted  (comp.  Heb.  x.  1-4), 
can  there  be  the  communication  of  the  spirit  of 
adoption  (Gal.  iii.  2,  6),  and  thus  true  knowledge, 
and  the  true  walk  according  to  God's  will.  And 
herein  also  consists  the  most  radical  objecdve 
difference  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New, 
in  the  former  all  is  shadow  and  type,  the  latter  only 
has  the  essence  of  the  good  things  itself  (Heb.  x. 
1).  Not  till  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on  tlie  cross 
was  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent,  and  the  way  of 
access  to  God  actually  opened.  Now  even  if 
Moses  and  Elias  be  pointed  to  (iVIatth.  xvii.  3), 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  "mystery  of  godliness"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) 
before  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
John  was  more  than  a  prophet,  and  yet  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he 
(Matth.  xi.  9  sqq.)  The  for  before  I  will  for- 
give is  therefore  to  be  well  observed.  Here  also 
we  learn  the  meaning  of  n'"13  ''J^^3.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  incorrect  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
^'  constituere,  to  establish,  make  arrangements/' 
for  everywhere  else  it  signifies  to  conclude  a  co- 
venant. But  where  God  concludes  a  covenant  it 
is  always  at  the  same  time  He  who  works  the  will 
and  the  execution,  whence  also  in  this  passage 
gifts  of  God  only  are  mentioned.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  neither  justified  nor  in  a  condition 
to  give  a  definite  historical  date  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  New  Covenant.  If  we  should  desig- 
nate the  day  of  the  crucifixion  as  on  the  part  of 
God  the  moment  when  He  entered  into  the  New 
Covenant  relation,  yet  on  the  part  of  mankind 
there  would  then  be  no  corresponding  date  of  ac- 
ceptance. In  the  fact  that  the  Covenant  is  in 
the  most  exalted  sense  granted,  lies  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  acceptance.  God  does  not  give  His 
Son  for  an  uncertainty.  The  taking  is  included 
in  the  giving.  In  fact  the  measure  of  the  cove- 
nant members  becomes  full  by  the  successive  ac- 
cession of  individual  believers. 

Vers.  35-37.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  Jehovah.  Not 
only  by  its  inwardness,  but,  also,  closely  con- 
nected with  this  by  its  eternal  duration,  is  the 
New  Covenant  distinguished  from  the  Old,  The 
Old  was  broken  by  Israel  and  the  nation  there- 
fore rejected  by  Jehovah.  This  will  no  more 
take  place  under  the  New  Covenant.  This  will 
be  as  it  were  a  second  ordinance  of  nature.  It 
will  be  as  immovable  as  the  great  laws  of  hature. 
— Who  giveth  the  sun,  etc.  The  prophet  has 
Geu.  i.  14  in  view.  Comp.  Ps.  oxxxvi.  8.  The 
expression  and  the  laws,  etc.,  seems  to  be  a  re- 
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minisoence  of  Job  xxxviii.  33,   which  comes  out 
more  plainly  inxxxiii.  25.— Whoexciteth  the 

sea,  etc.,  is  taken  from  Isai.  li.  15.  There  the 
might  of  the  Lord,  as  it  has  been  displayed  in  the 
wonders  of  history  and  of  nature  in  general,  is 
set  forth  for  the  comfort  of  Israel.  Here  all  the 
emphasis  lies  on  the  idea  of  the  fixedness  and 
stability 'of  the  ordinances  of  nature,  which  God 
has  created.  That  God  can  excite  the  mighty 
ocean  is  rather  a  proof  of  His  power  than-an  in- 
stance of  the  inviolate  order  of  nature,  and  it  is 
hence  probable  that  the  expression  originated 
with  Isaiah,— Ver.  36.  If  tli<ese  la-wa,  etc.  As 
certainly  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  inviolable,  so 
certaioly  shall  Israel  everlastingly  continue  ,is  a 
nation  before  the  Lord  (xxxiii.  20-26;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
87,38).  The  question  is  natural  here:  why  then 
has  Jehovah  raised  the  eternal  continuance  of 
the  people  of  Israel  as  it  were  to  the  rank  of  a 
law  of  nature  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  ver.  37, 
(which  does  not  feebly  hobble  after,  as  Graf  sup- 
poses), not  however  with  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, but  with  the  declaration  that  the  ground 
of  the  historical  fact  is  as  secret  as  the  heavens 
above  us  are  immeasurable,  and  the  earth  beneath 
us  in  its  profoundest  depths  is  unsearchable. 
Comp.  xxxiii.  22,  26. 

Vers.  38-40.  Behold  the  days  .  .  .  forever. 
— ToTwer  of  Hananeel.  This  lower  designates, 
as  is  acknowledged,  the  North-East  corner  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  is  also  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  10; 
Neh.  iii.  1;  xii.  39.  The  corner-gate  (comp. 
2  Ki.  xiv.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  and  also  1^'^ 
D'JiDPI  Zech.  xiv.  10)  designates  the  North-West 

corner.  Vid.  Raumer,  Paldst.  S.  290.  By  these 
two  points  then  the  northern  limit  of  the  city  is 
defined.  As  the  tower  of  Hananeel  and  the  cor- 
ner tower  were  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  there  seems  to  -De  no  further  extension  on 
this  side. — Straight  out,  HJJ  accus.  of  motion 
to  the  question  whither?  To  its  opposite,  i  e., 
straight  out.  Comp.  Am.  iv.  3;  Josh.  vi.  5,  20. 
— Gareb  occurs  here  only  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
as  the  name  of  a  person  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1 
Chron.  xi.  40.  The  meaning  of  the  word  must 
according  to  3"1J  scabies,  (Lev.  xxi.  20;  xxii. 
22)  be  "scabby,  leprous."  In  accordance  with 
the  other  localizations,  this  must  mean,  as  Graf 
has  shown,  the  South-West  corner.    What  Goath 

(nj?J)  is,  is  quite  uncertain.  The  word  occurs 
nere  only.  The  Chald.  has  vh:y_  n^13  (cow- 
pond),  the  Syr.  lormeto,  i.-e.,  rocky  hill,  by  which 
it  seems  to  have  understood  the  projecting  rock 
of  the  castle  Antonia  (Hitzig,  Fuekst).  Vitringa 
and  Hengstenbero  take  it  as  =  nni^U  7J,  i.  e., 
Golgotha.  But  both  the  etymology  and  topog- 
rapny  are  very  uncertain.  The  valley  of  corpses 
and  ashes  is  without  doubt  the  vale  of  Hinnom 
in  the  South,  for  that  was  the  place  where  all  the 
refuse  of  the  city  ran  or  was  carried.  (Comp. 
Comm.  on  xix.  2).  ^J3  is  the  unburiecl  cadaver 
of  men  and  beasts  (xli.  9;  Gen.  xv.  11),  jE'T  is 
especially  the  ashes  of  burnt  fat  (Lev.  i.  16;  iv. 
1).  It  is  better  to  regard  it  as  the  ashes  of  the 
oflfal,  burned  without  the  camp,  than  of  the  sa- 
crifices burned  on  the  altar  (flesh,  skin,  dung. 
Lev.  iv.  11,  12;  vii.  17,  19;  viii.  17,  32;  ix.  11; 


xvi.  27  ;  xix.  6)  .and  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  52,  65, 
57).  The  horse-gate  was  on  the  East  of  the  city 
by  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  18 ;  xii.  39,  40).  So  far 
as  we  can  perceive  in  general  from  these  local 
determinations,  the  subject  is  not  primarily,  as 
in  Ezek.  xlviii.  15  sqq.  an  extension  of  the  city. 
For  the  gain  in  space  according  to  the  bounda 
ries  mentioned  is  relatively  insignificant.  Only 
in  the  South-West,  South,  and  .at  any  rate  in  the 
South-East,  are  some  small  portions  added  to  the 
city.  The  main  point  is  that  by  this  extension 
the  places  which  were  unholy  will  be  rendered 
holy.  They  were  the  purlieus  of  the  city. 
If  even  these  places  are  added  to  the  city,  it 
shows  that  the  city  no  longer  needs  such  places. 
It  is  in  itself  so  thoroughly  holy  to  the  Lord  that 
it  will  have  nothing  unholy  to  cast  out.  Nothing 
unclean  will  enter  (Rev.  xxi.  27),  therefore  no- 
thing unclean  will  proceed  from  it.  It  will  be 
thoroughly  sanctified  and  enlightened,  therefore 
safe  from  destruction  to  all  eternity. 

DOCTRINAL    AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  JoH.  CONB.  ScHALLEB,  pastor  at  Cautendorf, 
says  in  his  Gospel  Sermons,  (Hof.  1742,  S.  628), 
"  These  chapters  are  like  a  sky  in  which  sparkle 
many  brilliant  stars  of  strong  and  consolatory 
declarations,  a  paradise  and  pleasure-garden  in 
which  a  believing  soul  is  refreshed  with  delight- 
some flowers  of  instruction,  and  solaced  with 
sweetly  flavored  apples  of  gracious  promise." 

2.  On  XXX.  1-3.  The  people  of  Israel  were  not 
then  capable  of -bearing  such  a  prophecy,  brim- 
ming over  with  happiness  and  glory.  They  would 
have  misused  it,  hearing  to  the  end  what  was 
promised  them,  and  then  only  the  more  certainly 
postponing  what  was  the  only  thing  then  neces- 
sary— sincere  repentance.  Hence  they  are  not  yet 
to  hear  this  gloriously  consolatory  address.  It  is 
to  be  written;-that  it  may  in  due  time  be  perceived 
that  the  Lord,  even  at  the  time  when  He  was 
obliged  to  threaten  most  severely,  had  thoughts 
of  peace  concerning  the  people,  and  that  thus  the 
period  of  prosperity  has  not  come  by  chance,  nor 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  mind,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  plan  conceived  from  the  beginning 
and  executed  accordingly. 

3.  On  XXX.  7.  The  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  (Joel  iii.  4)  has  not  the  dimensions  of  a 
human  day.  It  has  long  sent  out  its  heralds  in 
advance.  Yea,  it  has  itself  already  dawned.  For 
since  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  external  the- 
ocracy judgment  is  begun  at  the  house  of  God  (1 
Pet.  iv.  17),  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  day  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
Then  the  time  of  trouble  for  Jacob  has  begun 
(ver.  7),  from  which  he  is  to  be  delivered,  when 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in  (Rom.  xi.) 

4.  On  XXX.  9.  Christ  is  David  in  his  highest  po- 
tency, and  He  is  also  still  more.  For  if  we  re- 
present all  the  typical  points  in  David's  life  as  a 
circle,  and  draw  a  line  from  each  of  these  points, 
the  great  circle  thus  formed  would  comprise  only 
a  part  of  the  Txlfipufia  given  in  Christ.  Never- 
theless Christ  is  the  true  David,  who  was  npt 
chosen  like  Saul  for  his  bodily  stature,  but  only 
for  his  inward  relation  to  God  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  7), 
whose  kingdom  also  does  not  cease  after  a  short 
period  of  glory,  but  endures  forever;  who  will 
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not  like  Saul  succumb  to  his  enemies,  but  will 
couquer  them  all,  and  will  give  to  his  Isingdom 
the  widest  extent  promised;  all  this  however  not 
without,  lilie  David,  having  gone  through  the 
bitterest  trials. 

5.  On  XXX.  11.  "  Modus  paternse  castigationis  ac- 
commodatus  et  qvasi  appensus  ad  staUram  judicii  Dei 
adeoque  non  immensus  sed  dimensus."  "  Christus 
eccleiiam  crucis  suss  hseredem  constituit.     Gregor. 

M."       FORSTER. 

6.  On  XXX.  14.  "Cum  virluUm  patientise  nostrse 
flagella  transeunt,  valde  metuendum  est,  ne  peccatis 
nosirU  exigentibus  non  jam  quasi  filH  a  patre,  sed 
quasi  hosies  a  Domino  feriamur.  Gregor.  M. 
Moral.  XIV.  20,  on  Job   xix.  11."  Ghisler. 

7.  On  XXX.  17.  "ProvidentiaDeimortalibus  salu- 
tifera,  antequam  percutiat,  pharmaca  medendi  gratld 
componit,  et  gladium  irx  sure  (fnWav^pidiri^  acuit. 
EvAGR.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  6." — "Quando  incidis in  ienta- 
iionem,  crede,  quod  nisi  cognovisset  te  posse  illam 
evadere,  non  permisisset  te  in  illam  incidere.  Theo- 
PHTi.  in  cap.  xviii  Joh."  Forsteb.. -"Feriam  pritis 
et  sanabo melius.   Theophtl.  mHos.xi."  Ghisler. 

8.  On  XXX.  21.  "This  church  of  God  will  own 
a  Prince  from  its  midst — Jesus,  of  our  flesh  and 
blood  through  the  virgin  Mary,  and  He  ap- 
proaches God,  as  no  other  can,  for  He  is  God's 
image,  God's  Son,  and  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
fect, holy  in  all  His  sufferings,  only  obedient  son 
of  man.  This  liing  is  mediator  and  reconciler 
with  God;  He  is  also  high-priest  and  fulfilled  all 
righteousness,  as  was  necessary  foj  our  propiti- 
ation. What  glory  to  have  such  a  king,  who 
brings  us  nigh  unto  God,  and  this  is  our  glory!" 
DiEDRicn. 

9.  On  xxxi.  1.  "There  is  no  greater  promise 
than  this:  I  will  be  thy  God.  For  if  He  is  our 
God  we  are  His  creatures.  His  redeemed,  His 
sanctified,  according  to  all  the  three  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith."   Cramer. 

10.  On  xxxi.  2.  "  The  rough  heap  had  to  be 
sifted  by  the  sword,  but  those  who  survived, 
though  afflicted  in  the  desert  of  this  life,  found 
favor  with  God,  and  these,  the  true  Israel,  God 
leads  into  His  rest."  Diedrich. 

11.  On  xxxi.  3.  "The  love  of  God  towards  us 
comes  from  love  and  has  no  other  cause  above 
or  beside  itself,  but  is  in  God  and  remains  in  God, 
so  that  Christ  who  is  in  God  is  its  centre.  For 
herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  loved  us  (1  John  iv.  10)."  Crambb.  "  Totum 
gratise  imputatur,  non  nostris  meritis.  AtiGusTiiiE  in 
Ps.  xxxi."  FoRSTEB.  "  Before  I  had  done  any- 
tliing  good  Thou  hadst  already  moved  towards 
me.  Let  these  words  be  written  on  your  hearts 
with  the  pen  of  the  living  God,  that  they  may 
light  you  like  flames  of  fire  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  It  is  your  certificate  of  birth,  your 
testimonial.  Let  me  never  lose  sight  of  how 
much  it  has  cost  Thee  to  redeem  me."  Zinzen- 
DORF.  "  God  says:  My  chastisement  even  was 
pure  love,  though  then  you  did  not  understand 
it;  you  shall  learn  it  afterwards."  Diedbioh. 
["  I  incline  to  the  construction  given  in  the  En- 
glish version,  both  because  the  suffix  to  the  verb 
is  more  naturally,  'I  have  drawn  rtee,' than  'I 
have  drawn  out  toward  thee,'  and  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  allusion  to  Hos.  xi.  4,  '  With 
loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee.' — A  great 
moral  truth  lies  in  this  passage  so  construed,  viz., 


that  the  main  power  which  humbles  man's  pride, 
softens  his  hard  heart  and  makes  him  recoil  in 
shame  and  sorrow  from  sinning,  comes  through 
his  apprehension  of  God's  love  as  manifested  in 
Christ  and  His  cross.  It  is  love  that  draws  the 
fearful  or  stubborn  soul  to  the  feet  of  divine 
mercy."  Cowles.^S.  II.  A.] 

12.  On  xxxi.  6.  "It  is  well:  the  watchmen 
on  Mount  Ephraim  had  to  go  to  Zion.  They 
received  however  another  visit  from  the  Jewish 
priests,  which  they  could  not  have  expected  at 
the  great  reformation,  introduced  by  John,  and 
which  had  its  seat  among  other  places  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  The  Samaritans  were  not  far  distant, 
and  Mount  Ephraim  had  even  this  honor  that 
when  the  Lord  came  to  His  temple  He  took  His 
seat  as  a  teacher  there."  Zinzendobf.  ["God's 
grace  loves  to  triumph  over  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices.  .  .  No  words  could  represent  a  greater 
and  more  benign  change  in  national  feeling  than 
these:  Samaria  saying  through  her  spiritual 
watchmen,  '  Let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  worship,  for 
our  God  is  there.'"  Cowles.  "  '  Ascendamus  in 
Sion,  hoc  est  in  Ecclesiam'  says  S.  Jerome.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  watchmen  here  men- 
tioned are  the  Preachers  of  the  Gospel."  Words- 
WOETH. — -S.  R.  A.] 

13.  On  xxxi.  9.  "I  will  lead  them.  It  is  an 
old  sighing  couplet,  but  full  of  wisdom  and  solid 
truth: — 

*  Lord  Jesus,  whilo  T  liva  on  earth,  0  guide  me, 
Let  me  not,  seit'-led,  wander  from  beside  Tiie?.' "' 

— ZiNZENDORF. 

14.  Onxxxi.lO.  "He  who  has  scattered  Israel 
will  also  collect  it.  Why?  He  is  the  Shepherd. 
It  is  no  wolf-scattering.  He  interposes  His  hand, 
then  they  go  asunder,  and  directly  come  to- 
gether again  more  orderly."  Zinzendorf. 

15.  On  xxxi.  12-14.  ''  Gaudebunt  elecli,  quando 
videbunt  supra  se,  intra  se,juxta  se,  infra  se.  Augus- 
tine."^"PrseTTzfa  ccelestia  erunt  tarn  magna,  uf  non 
possint  mensurari,  tarn  mull.a,  ut  non  possint  numer- 
ari,  iamCopiosa,  uinon possint  terminari,  tampretiosa, 
ut  non  possint  sestimari.   Bernhabd."  Fobster. 

16.  On  xxxi.  15.  "Because  at  all  times  there  is 
a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  church  of  God,  the 
lament  of  Rachel  is  a  common  one.  For  as  this 
lament  is  over  the  carrying  away  captive  and  op- 
pressions of  Babylon,  so  is  it  also  a  lament  over 
the  tyranny  of  Herod  in  slaughtering  the  inno- 
cent children  (Matt.  ii.  1-7.)"  Cbamer.  "  Pre- 
muniur  jusli  in  ecclesia  ut  clament,  clamantes  ex- 
audiuniur,  exaudili  glorificent  Deum.  Augustin." 
FoKSTER. — With  respect  to  this,  that  Rachel's 
lament  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  maternal 
lamentation  over  lost  children,  Forster  quotes 
this  sentence  of  Cyprian:  non  amisimus,  sed prse- 
misimus  (2  Sam.  xii.  23).  [On  the  application 
of  this  verse  to  the  murder  of  the  innocents  con- 
sult W.  L.  Alexander,  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
Neu!  .Testament,  p.  54,  and  W.  H.  Mill  in  Words- 
worth's  Note  in  loc. — S.  R.  A.] 

17.  On  xxxi.  18.  The  conversion  of  man  must 
always  be  a  product  of  two  factors.  A  conversion 
which  man  alone  should  bring  about,  without 
God,  would  be  an  empty  pretence  of  conversion  ; 
a  conversion,  which  God  should  produce,  with- 
out man,  would  be  a  compulsory,  manufactured 
aflFair,  without  any  moral  value.  The  merit  and 
the  praise  is,   however,  always  on  God's  side. 
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He  gives  the  will  and  the  execution.  Did  He 
not  discipline  us,  we  should  never  learn  disci- 
pline. Did  He  not  lead  back  our  thoughts  to  our 
Father's  house  which  we  have  left  (Luke XT.)  we 
should  never  think  of  returning. 

18.  On  xxxi.  19.  "  The  children  of  God  are 
ashamed  their  life  long,  they  cannot  raise  their 
heads  for  humiliation.  For  their  sins  always 
seem  great  to  them,  and  the  grace  of  God  always 
remains  something  incomprehensible  to  them." 
ZiNZENDORF.  The  farther  the  Christian  advances 
in  his  consciousness  of  souship  and  in  sanctifi- 
oation,  the  more  brilliantly  rises  the  light  of 
grace,  the  more  distinctly  does  he  perceive  in 
this  light,  how  black  is  the  night  of  his  sins  from 
which  God  has  delivered  him.  ["  It  is  the 
ripest  and  fullest  ears  of  grain  which  hang  their 
heads  the. lowest." — S.  R.  A.] 

19.  On  xxxi.  19.  "The  use  of  the  dear  cross  is 
to. make  us  blush  (Dan.  ix.  8)  and  not  regard  our- 
selves as  innocent  (Jer.  xxx.  11).  And  as  it 
pleases 'a  father  when  a  child  soon  blushes,  so 
also  is  this  tincture  a  flower  of  virtue  well- 
pleasing  to  God."  Cramer.  "  Deus  oleum  mise- 
rntionis  sux  non  nisi  in  vas  coniriium  et  contribula- 
tum  infundit.  Bernhakd."  Forstee. 

20.  On  xxxi.  19.  The  reproach  of  my  youth. 
"  The  sins  of  youth  are  not  easily  to  be  forgot- 
ten (Ps.  XXV.  7;  Job  xxxi.  18).  Therefore  we 
ought  to  be  careful  so  to  act  in  our  youth  as  not 
to  have  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection  in  our 
old  age.  It  is  a  comfort  that  past  sins  of  youth 
will  not  injure  the  truly  penitent.  Non  nocent 
jpeccata  praiti'.rita,  cum  non  placent  prsesentia.  Au- 
gustine. To  transgress  no  more  is  the  best  sign 
of  repentance."  Cramer. 

21.  On  xxxi.  20.  "  Comforting  and  weighty 
words,  which  each  one  should  lay  to  heart.  God 
loves  and  caresses  us  as  a  mother  her  good  child. 
He  remembers  His  promise.  His  heart  yearns 
and  breaks,  and  it  is  His  pleasure  to  do  us  good." 
Cramer.  "  Jpsius  proprium  est,  misereri  semper  et 
parcere.^^  Augustine. — ''3Iajor  est  Dei misericordia 
quam  omnium  hominum  miseria.^^  Idem. 

22.  On  xxxi.  23.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  thou 
d'welling-place  of  righteousness,  thou  holy 
mountain.  "Certainly  no  greater  honor  was 
ever  done  to  the  Jewish  mountains  than  that  the 
WjOman's  seed  prayed  and  wept  on  them,  was 
transfigured,  killed  and  ascended  above  all 
heavens."  Zinzenuorf.     "  It  cannot  be  denied 

that  a   church   sanctifies  a  whole  place 

Members  of  Jesus  are  real  guardian  angels,  who 
do  not  exist  in  the  imagination,  but  are  founded 
on  God's  promise  (Matt.  xxv.  40)."  Idem. 

23.  On  xxxi.  29, 30.  "  The  so-called  family  cui-Se 
has  no  influence  on  the  servants  of  God;  onem.ay 
sleep  calmly  nevertheless.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  continue  in  the  track  of  our  pre- 
decessors, cx.ffr.,  when  our  ancestors  have  gained 
much  wealth  by  sinful  trade,  that  we  shouldjcon- 
tinue  this  trade  with   this  wealth  with  the  hope 

of  the  divine  blessing If  this  or  that 

property,  house,  right,  condition  be  afilicted 
with  a  curse,  the  children  of  God  may  soon  by 
prudent  separation  deliver  themselves  from  these 
unsafe  circumstances.  For  nothing  attaches  to 
their  persons,  when  they  have  been  baptized 
with  the   blood   of  Jesus   and  are   blessed   by 

Him."    ZlNZENDORP. 


24.  On  xxxi.  29,  30.  "In  testamento  novo  per  san- 
guinem  mediatoris  deleto  paterno  chirographo  indpit 
homo  paternia  debitis  non  esse  obnoxius  renascendo, 
quibus  nascendo  fuerat  obligatus,  ipso  Mediatore  di 
cente:  Jfe  vobis patrem  dicaiis  in  terra  (Matt,  xxiii 
9).  Secundum  hoe  utique,  quod  alios  nalales,  quibm 
non  patri  succederemus,  sed  cum  patre  semper  vioe- 
remus,  invenimus."  Augustine,  contra  Julian,  VI. 
12,  in  Ghisler. 

25.  On  xxxi.  81.  "Tnveieribuslibris  autnusquam 
aut  difficile  prmter  hunc  propheticum  locum  legilur 
facta  commemoraiio  testamenti  novi,  ut  omnino  ipso 
nomine  appellaretur.  Nam  multis  locis  hoc  signifi- 
catur  et  prsenuntiatur  futurum,  sed  non  ita  ut  etiam 
nomen  legalur  expressum."  Augustine,  de  'Spir.  et 
Lit.  ad  Marcellin,  Cap.  19  (where  to  Cap.  29  there 
is  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  passage)  in  Ghis- 
lER. — "  In  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  no  passage,  in  which  the  view  is  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  expressed  as  here  that  the  law  is  only 
T^aidayaydc.  And  though  some  commentators  have 
supposed  that  the  passage  contains  only  a  cen- 
sure of  the  Israelites  and  not  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, they  only  show'  thus  that  they  have  not 
understood  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words." 
Ebrard.    Comm.  zum  Hebrderbr.  S.  27-5. 

26.  On  xxxi.  31,  sqq.  "Propter  veteris  hominis 
noxam,  quse  per  literam  jubentem  et  minantem  mini- 
me  sanabatur,  dicitur  illud  testamentum  vetus ;  hoc 
antem  novum  propter  novitatem  spirittis,  quse  homi- 
nem  novum  sanat  u,  vitio  vetustatis."  Augustine, 
c.  Lit.  Cap.  19. 

27.  On  xxxi.  33.  "Quid sunt  ergo  leges  Dei  ab  ipso 
Deo  scriptx  in  cordibus,  nisi  ipsa  prsesentia  Spiritus 
sancti,  qui  est  digitus  Dei,  quo  pnesente  diffunditur 
charitas  in  cordibus  nostrio,  qux  plcnitudo  legis  est 
et  priecepti  finis  ?  "  Augustine,  I.  v.  Cap.  20. 

28.  On  xxxi.  84.  "  Quomodo  tempus  est  novi  testa- 
menti, de  quo  propheta  dixit :  et  non  docebit  unus- 
quisque  civem  suum,  etc.  nisi  quia  ejusdem  iextamenii 
novi  aeternam  mercedem,  id  est  ipsius  Dei  beatissimam 
contemplationem  promittendo  confunxit  ?  "  Augus- 
tine, I.  c.  Cap.  24. 

29.  On  xxxi.  38,  84.  "This  is  the  blessed  differ- 
ence between  law  and  Gospel,  between  form  and 
substance.  Therefore  are  the  great  and  small 
alike,  and  the  youths  like  the  elders,  the  pupils 
more  learned  than  their  teachers,  and  the  young 
wiser  than  the  ancients  (1  John  ii.  20  sqq.). 
Here  is  the  cause: — For  I  will  forgive  their  ini- 
quities. This  is  the  occasion  of  the  above;  no 
one  can  effect  this  without  it.  Forgiveness  of 
sins  makes  the  scales  fall  from  people's  eyes,  and 
gives  them  a  cheerful  temper,  clear  conceptions, 
a  clear  head."  Zinzendorf. 

30.  On  xxxi.  85-37.  "Etsi particular es  eccleaise  in 
totum  deficerepossunt,  ecclesia  tamen  catholica  nun- 
quam  defecit  aut  deficiet.  Obslant  enim  Dei  amplis- 
simee  promissiones,  inter  quas  non  ultimum  locum  sibi 
vindicut  quse  hie  habetur  Jer.  xxxi.  87."  FoRSTER. 

31.  On  xxxi.  88-40.  "Jerusalem  will  one  day  be 
much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  literally  but  spiritually.  Jeru- 
salem will  be  wherever  there  are  believing  souls, 
its  circle  will  be  without  end  and  comprise  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  impure  and  lost.  This  it 
is  of  which  the  prophet  is  teaching,  and  which 
he  presents  in  figures,  which  were  intelligible  to 
the  people  in  his  time.  The  hill  Gareb,  probably 
the  residence  of  the  lepers,  the  emblem  of  the 
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sinner  unmasked  and  smitten  by  God,  and  the 
cursed  valley  of  Ben-Hlnnom  will  be  taken  up 
into  the  holy  city.  God's  grace  will  one  day 
effect  all  this,  and  Israel  will  thus  be  manifested 
as  much  more  glorious  than  ever  before."  Dis- 

DIIIOH. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  XXX.  5-9.  Sermon  on  one  of  the  last 
Sundays  after  Trinity  or  the  second  in  Advent. 
The  day  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  a  great 
day.  For  it  is,  (1)  a  day  of  anxiety  and  terror 
for  all  the  world ;  (2)  a  day  of  deliverance  from 
all  distress  for  the  church  of  the  Lord;  (3)  a  day 
of  realization  of  all  the  happiness  set  in  prospect 
before  it. 

2.  On  XXX.  10-12.  Consolation  of  the  church 
in  great  trial.  1.  It  has  well  deserved  the  trial 
(ver.  12) ;  2.  it  is  therefore  chastised,  but  with 
moderation;  3.  it  will  not  perish  but  again  en- 
joy peace. 

3.  On  XXX.  17.  ["  The  Kestorer  of  mankind. 
1.  Faith  in  the  Christian  Sacrament  and  its  at- 
tendant revelation  of  divine  character  alone  an- 
swer the  demand  of  the  heart  and  reason  of  man 
for  a  higher  state  of  moral  perfection.  2.  Chris- 
tianity offers  to  maintain  a  communication  be- 
tween this  world  and  that  eternal  world  of  holi- 
ness and  truth.  3.  It  commends  itself  to  our 
wants  in  the  confirmation  and  direction  of  that 
principle  of  hope,  which  even  in  our  daily  and 
worldly  life,  we  are  perpetually  forced  to  substi- 
tute for  happiness,  and  4.  By  the  adorable  ob- 
ject, which  it  presents  to  our  affections."  Arohek 
Butler. — S.  K.  A.] 

4.  On  xxxi.  1,  2.  Gesetz  and  Zeugniss  (Law  and 
Testimony)  1864,  Beft.  1.  Funeral  sermon  of 
Ahifeld. 

5.  On  xxxi.  2-4.  lb.  1865.  Meft  1.  Funeral 
sermon  of  Besser,  S.  32  ff. 

6.  On  xxxi.  3.  C.  Fr.  Hartmann  (Wedding, 
School,  Catechism  and  Birth-day  sermons,  ed.  C. 
Chk.  Eberh.  Ehemann.  Tiib.  1865).  Wedding 
sermon.  I.  A  grateful  revival  in  the  love  of 
God  already  received.  2.  Earnest  endeavor 
after  a  daily  enjoyment  of  this  love.  3.  Daily 
nourishment  of  hope. 

7.  On  xxxi.  3.  Floret.  Comfort  and  warning 
at  graves.  I.  Sdndchen,  S.  253.  On  the  attrac- 
tions of  God's  love  towards  His  own  children. 
They  are,  1.  innumerable  and  yet  so  frequently 


overlooked ;  2.  powerful  and  yet  so  frequently 
resisted ;  3.  rich  in  blessing  and  yet  so  frequently 
unemployed.  [For  practical  remarks  on  this 
text  see  also  Tholuok,  Stunden  der  Andtcht,  No. 
11.— S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xxxi.  9.  Confessional  sermon  by  Dekan 
V.  BiAROwsKT  in  Erlangen  (in  Palmer's  Eoang. 
Gasual-Reden,  iteFolge,  I  Band.  Stuttgart,  1850.) 
Every  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  return 
to  the  Lord  in  the  promised  land,  and  every  one 

I  who  is  a  guest  at  the  supper  rises  and  comes. 
1.  How  are  we  to  come?  (weeping  and  praying). 

[  2.  What  shall  we  find?  (Salvation  and  blessing, 
power  and  life,  grace  and  help). 

'  9.  On  xxxi.  18-20.  Comparison  of  conversion 
with  the  course  of  the  earth  and  the  sun.  1.  The 
man  who  has  fallen  away  is  like  the  planet  in  its 
distance  from  the  sun ;  he  flees  from  God  as  far  as 
he  can.  2.  Love  however  does  not-  release  him: 
a.  he  is  chastened  (winter,  cold,  long  nights, 
short  days);  b.  he  accepts  the  chastening  and 
returns  to  proximity  to  the  sun  (summer,  warmth, 
light,  life).     Comp.  Brandt,  AUes  und  Neues  in 

I  exlemporirbaren  Entwilrfen.  Nuremberg,  1829,  II. 
5.  [The  stnbborn  sinner  submitting  himself  to 
God.  I.  A  description  of  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  an  obstinate,  impenitent  sinner,  while 
smarting  under  the  rod  of  affliction:  He  is  re- 
bellious— till  subdued.  II.  The  new  views  and 
feelings  produced  by  affliction  through  divine 
grace:  (a)  convinced  of  guilt  and  sinfulness; 
(A)  praying;  (c)  reflecting  on  the  effects  of  di- 
vine grace  in  his  conversion.  III.  A  correcting 
but  compassionate  God,  watching  the  result,  etc  , 
[a)  as  a  tender  father  mindful  of  his  penitent 
child;  (b]  listening  to  his  complaints,  confes- 
sions and  petitions;  (c)  declaring  His  determina- 
tion to  pardon.   Payson. — S.  R.  A.] 

10.  On  xxxi.  31-34.  Sermon  on  1  Sunday  in 
Advent  by  Pastor  Diechert  in  Groningen,  S. 
Stern  aus  Jakob,  I.   Stuttg.  1867. 

11.  On  xxxi.  33,  34.  Do  we  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God?  1.  Have  we  holiness?  2.  Have  we 
knowledge?  3.  Have  we  the  peace  promised  to 
this  people?  (Caspari  in  PreA^iJacA  vonDiii- 
mar,  Erlangen,  1845). 

12.  On  xxxi.  83,  34.  By  the  new  covenant  in 
the  bath  of  holy  baptism  all  becomes  new.  1. 
What  was  dead  becomes  alive  2.  What  was  ob- 
scure becomes  clear.  3.  What  was  cold  becomes 
warm.  4.  What  was  bound  becomes  free 
(Floret,  1862). 
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B.  THE  ELEVENTH  DISCOURSE. 

Chapters  XXXII.— XXXIII. 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX  (CHAP.  XXXIV.   1-7). 

The  thirty-third  chapter  contains  a  revelation  of  somewhat  later  date  than  ch.  xxxii.  In  xxxiii.  1  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  were  communicated  to  the  prophet  separately,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  revelation  contained  in  cb.  xxxii.  The  word  second  (h^W)  xxxiii.  1,  however, 
designates  this  chapter  as  the  second  part  or  continuation  of  ch.  xxxii.,  which  also  accords  with  its 
very  similar  purport.  As  ch.  xxxii.  shows  us  that  the  occupation  of  the  Israelitish  country  by  the 
northern  foes  does  not  prevent  the  Lord  from  commanding  the  prophet  to  purchase  a  piece  of  this  very 
land,  as  a  pledge  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  land  can  be  bought  and  sold  and  inhabited  and 
tilled  in  peace,  so  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  many  houses  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  purposes  of  defence  it  is  predicted  that  the  city  apparently  devoted  to  entire  devasta- 
tion shall  be  rebuilt,  that  joy  and  rejoicing  shall  again  prevail  in  it,  thai  in  the  country  breeding  of 
cattle  shall  again  be  followed  with  blessing,  and  especially  that  from  the  house  of  David  a  ^^  righteous 
sprout  "  shall  proceed,  by  ivhom  righteousness  and  salvation  shall  be  diffused  through  the  land.  The 
throne  of  Israel  shall  no  more  lack  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  nor  the  worship  Levitical  priests. 
This  covenant  shall  stand  everlastingly  as  the  laws  of  nature;  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the 
sand  of  the  sea  shore  shall  be  the  seed  of  David  and  Levi.  In  the  midst  of  the  present  mourning  the  pro- 
,phet  makes  known  these  promises,  for — and  this  is  the  formal  basis,  which  cii.  xxxiii.  has  in  common 
with  cii.  xxxii. — the  Lord  has  the  poiver  to  do  this;  nothing  is  too  wonderful  for  Mim  (comp.  xxxiii. 
2,  3  with  xxxii.  17,  27).  Without  doubt  these  prophecies,  proceeding  from  the  court  of  the  prison, 
are  among  the  grandest  which  the  prophet  uttered.  We  shall  see  what  a  depth  of  misery  this  court  of 
the  prison  involved  for  the  prophet  and  for  Israel.  And  in  the  very  midst  of  this  prophecy  the  abused 
prophet  raises  his  voice  in  the  mosi  gloriousprediction,  .that  the  wonder-working  power  of  God  may  be 
recognized  and  praised,  and  faith,  which  rests  not  on  the  seen,  but  on  the  unseen  (2  Cor.  iy.  18),  may 
be  thus  confirmed  and  encouraged.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  runs  through  all  the  stages  of 
development,  from  that  first  feeble  beginning,  which  was  made  after  the  return  from  exile,  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  (iaciXeia  rtbv  ovpavdv  ivhich  the  future  scon  ivill  bring  us. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  discourse  forms  a  parallel  to  the  earlier  consolatory 
discourse,  chh.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  and  that  both,  being  placed  purposely  at  the  close  of  the  collection, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  Book  of  Consolation.  Though  the  general  purport  of  the  two  dis- 
courses is  similar,  some  differences  are  also  noticeable.  While  the  first  (chh.  xxx.  and  x.txi.)  may 
be  compared  to  a  picture  which  beams  with  light  and  color,  and  in  which  the  shading  is  indicated  only 
by  a  few  though  powerful  strokes  (comp  xxx.  6-7,  11 ;  xxxi.  15,  16,  18,  19),  the  second  seems  like 
a  picture,  in  which  the  deepest  shades  and  the  brightest  light  are  equally  divided  and  displayed  in 
vivid  contrast.  Not  only  does  the  promise  in  the  second  discourse  rise  from  present  distressing  circum- 
stances, but  the  guilt  of  Israel,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  distress,  is  portrayed  with  a  strong  hand 
(xxxii.  29-3.5).  Still  as  the  shade  is  stronger  in  the  second  discourse  than  in  the  first,  so  is  the  light. 
That  which  may  be  called  the  crown  of  all  theocratic  promise,  viz.,  the  Messianic  kingdom,  together 
with  the  priesthood  standing  inseparably  by  its  side  as  a  necessary  supplement,  is  in  the  second  dis- 
course set  forth  much  more  clearly,  much  more  comprehensively,  and  in  much  more  various  relations. 
While  in  the  first  discourse  the  Messianic  king  is  spoken  of  in  a  few  words  only,  and  with  no  special 
emphasis,  xxx.  9,  21,  in  the  second  the  most  prominent  passage  is  occupied  in  detail  with  the  Messianic 
king  and  priesthood.  The  passage  xxxiii.  14-26,  which  is  evidently  to  form  the  crowning  close  of  the 
whole  discourse,  is  entirely  devoted  to  that  most  important  subject  of  Messianic  prediction. 

Thi  time  of  the  composition  of  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  is  stated  in  the  text.  In  xxxii.  1  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  events  there  narrated  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  eighteenth  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (i.  c,  B.  G.,  587),  during  the  siege  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  while  Jeremiah  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  court  of  the  gaol.  Only  a  little  later  followed,  as  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
consolatory  prediction,  the  revelation  communicated  to  us  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  (comp.  xxxiii.  1). 

Movers,  De  Wette  and  Hitzig  regard  oh.  xxxiii.  as  worked  over  by  the  author  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  This 
view  has  been  so  thoroughly  refuted  by  Gra¥  thatit  ivill  suj^ceto  refer  to  him  (comp.  Graf,  S.  369  415) 
— J.D.MiCHAELig  {Orient.  Bibl.,  XVII.,  S.  112  sqq.),  Jahn  {Vatt.  Messian.,  P.  It,  S.  112  sag.) 
and  Hitzig  dispute  the  genuineness  o/xxxiii.  14-26.  Movers  (de  utr.  Rec,  etc.,  S.  41)  declares  that 
vers.  18,  21  4-25  at  least,  are  an  interpolation.  We  may  also  appeal  to  Graf  for  the  refutation  of 
this  view  (S.  369,  370,  and  his  exposition  of  the  passages  in  question).  For  a.  valuation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  section  mentioned  is  wanting  in  the  LXX,  comp.  Graf,  Einleitung,  pag.  XLVIII 
Graf  himself  however  regards  xxxiii.  2,  8  as  interpolated.  I  refer  on  the  other  hand  to  my  exposition 
of  this  passage. 
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Since  both  chapters  are  so  far  of  similar  import,  that  ch.  xxxiii.  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  and 
extension  o/ch.  xxxii.,  the  two  together  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  one  prophetic  discourse. 
They  are  not  so,  however,  in  a  logical  and  rhetorical  sense,  since  they  did  not  originate  contemporane- 
ously.     We  shall  therefore  treat  the  two  halves  separately. 

I.  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  most  glorious  future  warranted  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gloomy  present  by  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

1.  The  transaction  of  the  purchase,  xxxii.  1-15. 

2.  A  prayer  of  praise  and  inquiry,  xxxii.  16-25. 
8.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  Lord,  xxxii.  26-44. 

II.  CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Promise  of  the  most  glorious  future,  given  at  the  moment  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  already 
begun  by  its  own  inhabitants  in  the  interest  of  defence. 
'  1.  Brief  transition :  summons  to  new  prayer  in  the  sense  of  xxxii.  16-25,  and  promise  of  a 

hearing,  xxxiii.  1-.3. 

2.  Destruction  in  the  present.      Glorious  internal  and  external  rebuilding  in  the  future  not- 

withstanding, xxxiii.  4-9. 

3.  The  glorious  city-life  of  the  future,  xxxiii.  10,  11. 

4.  The  glorious  country-life  of  the  future,  xxxiii.  12,  13. 

5.  The  glorious  kingdom  and  priesthood  of  the  future,  xxxiii.  14-18. 

6.  The  kingdom  and  priesthood  of  the  future  eternal,  TLXidu.  19-26. 


1.  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  most  glorious  future  warranted  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gloomy  present  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

1.   The  transaction  of  the  Purchase. 
XXXII.  1-16. 

1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah, , 

2  king  of  Judah,  which  was  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar.     For  then  the  ■ 
king  of  Babylon's  army  besieged  Jerusalem :  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  shut 
up  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [or  guard]  which  was  in  the  king  of  Judah's  house. 

3  For  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  had  shut  him  up,'  saying,  Wherefore  dost  thou  pro- 
phesy, and  say,  Thus  saith  the   Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand 

4  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it;  And  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  shall 
not  escape  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  shall  surely  be  delivered  iuto  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his 

5  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes ;  And  he  shall  lead  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall" 
he  be  until  I  visit  him,  saith  the  Lord :  though  ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  ye 

6  shall  not  prosper.     And  Jeremiah  said,  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  say- 

7  ing,  Behold,  Hanameel  the  son  of  Shallum  thine  uncle  shall  come  unto  thee,  say- 
ing, Buy  thee  my  field  that  is  in  Anathoth :  for  the  right  of  redemption  is  thine  to 

8  buy  it.  So  Hanameel  mine  uncle's  son  came  to  me  in  the  court  of  the  prison  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  me.  Buy  my  field,  I  pray  thee, 
that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the  country  of  Benjamin :  for  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance is  thine,  and  the  redemption  is  thine ;  buy  it  lor  thyself.    Then  I  knew  that 

9  this  was  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanameel  my  uncle's 
son,  that  was  in  Anathoth,  and  weighed  him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of 

10  silver."     And  I  subscribed  the  evidence    [deed],'  and  sealed  it,  and  took  wit- 

11  nesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances.  So  I  took  the  evidence  [deed] 
of  the  purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and  custom, [or 

12  (containing)  the  assignment  and  limitation],  and  that  which  was  open:  And  I  gave 
the  evidence  [deed]  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  son.  of 
Maaseiah,  in  the  sight  of  Hanameel  mine  uncle's  son,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses  that  subscribed  the  book  of  the  purchase,  before  all*  the  Jews  that  sat  in 
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13,14  the  court  of  the  prison.  And  I  charged  Baruch  before  them,  saying.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God-of  Israel ;  Take  these  evidences,  this  evidenceK)f 
the  purchase,  both*  which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence  which  is  open  ;  and  put  them 

15  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed 
again  in  this  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3. — IxSd  "IIVX.    The  Nota  relationis  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  the, accusative.  Comp.  NAEQELaB.  ffr.,  g  70,  6;  Num. 
liii.  27  ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4. 

2  Ver.  9. — On  the  accue.  ^DSH-  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Qr.,  g  70,  g. — Oa  the  article.  2b,  71,  4  a. 

8  Ver.  10.— The  article  in  ^£303  is  again  general.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  71,  4  a. 

*  Ver.  12. — 73  ^Ty).    Misled  by  the  Atnach,  many  suppose  that  1  is  wanting  here.    Bat  this  ^J''_^7  does  not  belong 

to  ?nXl,  init.ver.,  but  to  D''3n2n. 
I  -■VT  •    : 

&  Ver.  14. — nXI— nXI-    The  two  Vans  here  as  in  ver.  20=both,  and  also  comp.  T.  24.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §110,  3.    The  con-^ 
struction  would  certainly  be  simpler  and   clearer,  if  nXl  were  wanting  before  □■innn,  and  it  would  certainly  Dot  be  jm- 

■■ :  TV 

possible  that,  as  Graf  thinks,  this  J1X1  may  have  been  repeated  from  ver.  11  by  an  oversight.    A  certain  solemn  breadth 

may,  however,  also  have  been  intended.  Then  first  the  quantitative  multiplicity  or  duplicity  of  the  deeds  may  be  generally 
set  forth,  then  their  qualitative  unity  (they  form  together  only  ooe  deed  of  sale.  Comp.  vers.  11  and  12)  •,  finally  the  multi- 
plicity is  specified  :  there  are  two  deeds,  one  sealed,  the  other  open.    The  nTH  and  ^^7j  can  then  both  be  referred  atthe 

V  ~  T 

same  time  to  D^nnPI- 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  king  Zedeldah,  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  at  a  time 
when  all  hope  of  deliverance  had  vanished  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  was  certain  to  all 
those  who  were  not  blinded,  Jeremiah,  who  was 
then  on  account  of  his  prophecy  of  inevitable 
ruin  held  a  prisoner  in  the  prison  court,  received 
a  divine  revelation,  which  announced  that  the  lot 
of  ground  of  his  uncle  Shallum  at  Anathoth 
would  be  offered  him  for  sale  on  account  of  his 
right  of  redemption.  Hanameel,  the  son  of  Shal- 
lum, really  came  with  this  oifer  to  Jeremiah. 
The  latter  recognizing  the  Lord's  will,  buys  the 
lot,  carefully  observing  all  the  formalities,  as  a 
sign  that  "houses,  fields  and  vineyards  will  again 
be  bought  in  the  land  of  Judah." 

Vers.  1-5.  The  word  .  . .  shall  not  prosper. 
The  superscription  is  again  of  the  larger  kind. 
It  dominates  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  The  word 
of  Jehovah  which  it  announces,  is  not  merely  the 
next  following  brief  revelation  of  ver.  7,  but  .all 
the  revealed  contents  of  both  chapters.  Comp. 
rems.  on  xxx.  1. — In  the  tenth,  etc.  Comp. 
rems.  on  xxviii.  1.  The  numerical  statements 
are  in  entire  agreement  with  xxxix.  1 ;  xxv.  1 ; 
lit.  12. — Besieged.  Comp.  xxi.  4 ;  xxxvii.  5; 
xxxix.  1  ;  Deut.  xx.  12,  eta. — Court  of  the 
prison.  According  to  xxxvii.  15,  Jeremiah  was 
incarcerated  by  the  princes  in  IIDNn  tV3  [prison, 
literally:  house  of  bonds].  When  the  king  had 
him  brought  out  for  an  audience,  he  besought 
that  he  might  not  be  taken  back  to  that  prison. 
The  king  granted  his  request  and  had  him  kept 
in  the  court  of  the  guard,  (mDSn  ^Sn,  xxxvii. 

21  coll.  xxxviii.  6,  13,  28;  xxxix.  14,  15).  Ac- 
cordingly this  must  have  been  at  any  rate  a  more 
tolerable  place.  The  expression  occurs,  besides 
the  passages  mentioned,  only  in  xxxiii.  1 ;  Neh. 
iii.  25;  xii.  39.  mtSO  is  custodia  and  may  mean 
watch  as  well  as  custody.     As  hia  detention  here 


aiforded  him  relief,  as  he  received  visits  and  was 
supported  from  without  (xxxvii.  21),  we  may 
with  the  greater  probability  suppose  that  it  was 
the  closed  court  in  which  the  palace-watch  was 
stationed. — Wherefore  dost  thou  prophesy. 
Comp.  xxi.  4  sqq.  ;  xxxiv.  2  sqq.  ;  xxxvii.  17. 
The  words  from  I  1)7111  give  to  Zedekiah  to 
Babylon  agree  almost  verbatim  with  xxxiv.  2, 
3.  From  the  slight  differences  we  may  infer  that 
we  have  here  two  independent  records,  of  which 
the  passage  xxxiv.  2-5  is  in  so  far  to  be  regarded 
as  the  more  complete,  as  it  gives  the  particulars 
of  Zedekiah's  fate  after  his  captivity,  while  in 
xxxii.  6  all  that  relates  to  this  is  comprised  in 
the  words,  "and  there  shall  he  be  until  I  visit 
him."  If  we  compare  xxxiv.  4,  5  with  xxxix. 
7  ;  Iii.  11,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  first  passage 
the  fate  of  the  king  is  portrayed  from  its  favora- 
ble, in  the  latter  passages  from  its  unfavorable 
side.  The  representations  are  by  no  means  con- 
tradictory. In  xxxiv.  4,  5  it  is  merely  stated  that 
the  king  will  not  die  by  a  violent,  but  in  peace 
by  a  n.atural  death,  and  after  his  death  will  re- 
ceive an  honorable  interment.  This  by  no  means 
excludes  the  cruel  treatment,  which  he  received 
according  to  xxxvii.  7;  Hi.  11.  The  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  expression  visit  and  the  prospective, 
leaving  it  open  either  to  deliverance  or  death, 
was  perceived  even  by  Jerome,  who  says  "  visi- 
tatio  et  consolationem  significat  et  supplicium."  It 
should  also  be  not  unobserved  that  the  expres- 
sion "die  in  peace,"  xxxiv.  5,  admits  of  this 
double  meaning.— Though  ye  fight,  etc.  These 
words  are  not  found  in  the  record,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Coming  after  the  positive  prediction  of  calamity 
they  do  not  make  the  impression  of  being  in- 
tended for  an  admonition,  but  appear  to  have 
the  meaning  of  a  statement  of  reason:  if  you 
fight  with  the  Chaldeans  it  certainly  cannot  re- 
sult otherwise;  ye  cannot  then  prosper.  The 
prophet  does  not  want  to  call  forth  a  subjective 
volition,  but  merely  to  present  the  objective 
nexus  rerum.  On  the  subject-matter,  comp.  xxi. 
9;  xxvii.  8  sqq.,  as  well  as  the  introduction  to 
xxxiv.  1-7,  and  the  remarks  on  xxxiy.  1-5. 


CHAP.  XXXII.  1-15. 


Vers.  6  and  7.  And  Jeremiah  ...  to  buy- 
it.  After  that  in  vers.  1-5  the  general  situation 
had  been  portrayed  in  which  the  following  event 
took  place,  ver.  6  begins  the  narrative  of  the  event 
itself.  This  narrative  is  given  as  the  report  of  a 
third  person.  From  the  word  in  ver.  6,  to  the 
close  of  the  prayer  in  ver.  25,  it  is  Jeremiah  who 
speaks.  It  is,  however,  a  third  person  who  tells 
us  that  Jeremiah  spoke  all  these  things,  as  is 
seen  from  the  words  and  Jeremiah  said,  ver. 
6.  This  form  of  presentation  is  not  unusual  in 
this  book.  Comp.  xix.  14,  15;  xxvi.  7-9;  xxviii. 
5-7  coll.  ver.  1 ;  ch.  xxxvii.  etc. — Son  of  Shal- 
lum  thine  uncle.  That  the  uncle  was  named 
Shallum   is   seen   from  vers.  8  and  9.     Though 

Hanameel  is  also  designated  in,  uncle,  this  is 
explained  by  the  possibility  of  using  this  word  in 
the  wider  sense.  The  meaning  of  "patruus"  is 
the  innermost  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles, 
which  represent  a  progress  from  general  to  par- 
ticulars. From  the  Canticles  we  unquestionably 
obtain  the  radical  meaning  of  "caritas,  amor"  (i. 
2,  4,  etc.).  From  this  is  derived  the  meaning  of 
"carus,  amicus"  [dbstr.  pro  concreto  as  in  Xl^IlD), 
comp.  Isa.  V.  1  ;  Cant.  i.  13,  14,  16,  etc.  Now 
though  the  father's  brother  is  especially  called 
the  dear  one,  the  friend  of  the  family,  tiis  is  an 
honorable  distinction,  which  may  of  course  in 
certain  circumstances  be  transferred  to  another 
relative,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  here  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  with  respect  to  the  sou  of  the  111. — - 
Right  of  redemption.  According  to  Lev.  xxv. 
25  in  the  case  of  an  impoverished  Israelite  wish- 
ing to  sell  his  piece  of  ground,  his  nearest  of  kin 
have  the  right  of  purchase.  Comp.  Saalschtjetz, 
Mos.  Recht.,  S.  147  sqq. ;  483,  808  sqq.— The 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  also,  according  to 
Numb.  XXXV.  2  coll.  Josh.  xxi.  owned  real  estate, 
viz.,  so  much  as  was  included  in  the  precincts  of 
the  cities  allotted  to  them  (lyiJD,  comp.  1  Chron. 
vi.  40,  41).  The  statement  in  Lev.  xxv.  34,  that 
this  real  estate  could  not  be  sold  appears  simply 
to  mean  that  the  sale  of  priests'  property  to  those 
who  are  not  priests  was  forbidden.  Among  the 
family  the  sale  must  have  been  possible,  other- 
wise an  illegal  act  would  have  been  demanded 
of  Jeremiah,  not  only  by  his  cousin  but  by  the 
Lord  Himself.  The  right  of  redemption  (HvNJ) 
had  moreover  its  two  sides.  Towards  the  seller 
it  was  a  duty,  towards  the  more  distantly  related 
it  was  a  right.     Comp.  Ruth  iv. 

Vers.  8-10.  So  Hanameel ...  in  the  bal- 
ances. The  right  of  inheritance  was  generally 
and  especially  among  the  priests  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  redemption.  For  it  was  indeed  the  sense 
of  the  whole  institution,  that  the  real  estate 
should  remain  in  the  family.  Accordingly  it 
was  ahvnys  the  next  heir  who  was  in  the  first 
place  entitled  and  obligated  to  the  HvXJ.  We 
find  no  int'mation  in  the  Law  what  the  relation 
of  the  7XJ  was  to  the  13S  (comp.  SAALScnuTZ, 
Mos.  R.  S.  811).  After  all  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  was  left  to  the  friendly  understanding  of  the 
two  relatives,  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  the 
goel  was  reckoned  upon.  From  the  fact  that  the 
visit  announced  to  him  by  revelation  was  really 
received,  Jeremiah  knew  that  the  proposal,  which 


his  visitor  made  him,  and  of  which  the  Lord  had 
not  yet  said  anything,  was  also  an  expression  of 
the  divine  will. — The  price  seems  small.  This 
has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  seller 
was  driven  to  the  sale  by  urgent  need  and  that 
the  property  was  depreciated  by  the  war.  Both 
may  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  sm.all 
price  is  thus  explained.  This  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  prophet.  Could  Jeremiah  buy 
as  a  speculator  ?  Livr  relates  (XXVI.  11)  that 
when  Hannibal  was  before  the  gates  of  Rome 
the  very  field  on  which  his  camp  stood  was  sold, 
"nihil  ob  id  dimiunto pretio."  Comp.  Floiius,  II. 
6  i^Parva  res  dictit,  sed  ad  magnanimitnlem  popull 
Romani  probandam  satis  ejicax,  quod  iJl.s  ipsis  qui- 
bus  obsidebatur  diebtcs  atj/er,  quern  Hannibal  castris 
insederat,  venalis  Bomm  fuit  hastseque  sulijcclus  in- 
venit  emtorem). — Can  the  proud  assurance  of  the 
Romans  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  the 
trust  reposed  by  our  prophet  ou  the  divine  pro- 
mise? I  therefore  think  that  seventeen  she- 
kels was  the  nominal  price.  Its  smallncss  may 
be  explained,  apart  from  the  possible  sinallness 
of  the  object  purchased,  by  the  nearness  of  the 
jubilee  year.  Though  we  have  no  data  by  which 
to  determine  how  far  distant  the  jubilee  was 
from  the  time  of  sale,  it  may  be  safely  nssumcd 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Lev.  xxv.  15,  16, 
were  not  unobserved.  The  year  of  manumissio, 
spoken  of  in  ch.  xxxiv.,  was  not  a  jubilee. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xxxiv.  14  and  IIekzog,  R.-Enc. 
XIII.,  S.  212.  Seventeen  shekels  in  our  money 
was  little  more  than  ten  dollars.  Comp.  Heuz. 
R.-Enc,  IV.,  S.  764. — Whence  did  Jeremiah  ob- 
tain the  money?  Had  he,  the  prisoner,  for 
whom  a  daily  scanty  subsistence  was  furnished 
(xxxvii.  21),  pecuniary  means  at  command?  His 
silence  on  this  point  shows  that  he  ri>garded  it 
as  of  little  moment.  There  was  probably  more 
money  than  bread  in  the  city.  Baruch  also 
might  have  procured  him  the  funds. — After  the 
account  of  the  purchase  and  the  price  in  ver.  9, 
the  particulars  of  the  transaction  are  specially 
enumerated  in  ver.  10.  First  the  writing  and 
sealing.  From  what  follows  we  see  that  the  deed 
of  purchase  was  written  in  duplicate.  One  copy 
remained  open,  the  other  was  closed  with  sealsf 
*'  Quse  emtionum  consuetudo  Jmcusque  servalur,  ut 
quod  intrinsecus  clausum  signacula  continent,  hoc 
legere  cupientibus  aperlum  volumen  exhibeai,"  Je- 
rome on  ver.  14.  Whether  the  open  copy  also 
bore  a  seal  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  from 
the  text.  The  object  of  the  writing  in  duplicate 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  twofold.  First,  that 
which  duplicates  generally  have,  viz.,  to  have  a 
second  copy  in  case  the  first  is  lost ;  secondly 
(and  this  is  especially  the  destination  of  the 
sealed  deed),  in  case  of  injury  or  defacement, 
which  the  open  deed  might  suffer  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  to  have  an  intact  original.  The 
circumstance  that  .leremiah  does  not  mention  the 
witnesses  till  after  the  sealing  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, with  HiTziG,  as  though  the  contents  of 
the  closed  deed  and  the  price  were  concealed 
from  them.  Evidently  the  prophet  does  not  wish 
to  confuse  the  three  points  in  ver.  10.  He  there- 
fore relates  first  of  the  deed  (130),  then  of  the 
witnesses,  then  of  the  weighing  of  the  money. 
The  order  of  subjects  then  prevails,  not  however 
excluding  the  order  of  time,  since  the  weighing 
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out  the  money  ^t  any  rate  came  last.  If  we 
should  argue  as  Hitzig  does,  we  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  witnesses  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  documents.  This,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  ver.  12,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  witnesses  "subscribed  the  book 
of  the  purchase."  As  now  in  ver.  11,  ver.  12 
inii.,  ver.  14  rUpHH  ^^p  appears  to  be  a  general 
conception,  to  which  the  specifications  given  in 
the  second  half  of  the  verse  are  subordinate,  the 
word  may  in  ver.  12  also  designate  both  docu- 
ments; they  may  therefore  have  both  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  witnesses. 

Vers.  11  and  12.  So  I  took  .  .  of  the 
prison.  The  words  O'pnni  niSSn,  in  ver.  11, 
are  difficult.  Those  explanations  do  violence  both 
to  grammar  and  context  which  [a)  assume  an 
accusative  of  the  norm;  according  to  the  law 
and  customs,  for  which  no  instance  can  be  ad- 
duced ;  (4)  consider  these  words  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  a  third  130.  The  enumeration  in 
ver.  14  is  opposed  to  this,  and  the  difficulty  of 
perceiving  what  laws  and  customs  were  observed 
in  a  third  deed,  and  why  this  was  drawn.  Only 
one  explanation  is  grammatically  possible  and  in 
agreement  with  the  context,  viz.,  that  which  takes 
the  words  as  in  apposition  to  DWinn.  Then  the 
question  arises,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  words  themselves  ?  The  respective  defini- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  ex.  gr.  Deut.  v. 
28)?  But  why  should  these  be  written  out  in 
ili'tnil  and  be  designated  as  the  main  contents  of 
the  Dinn  ?     It  is  better  then  to  take  niXD  in  the 

T  t;  • 

sense  of  slatutum,  establishing,  settling,  and 
D'pn  in  the  sense  of  stipulation.  The  main 
thing  established,  i.  e.  the  object  of  the  purchase 
and  tlie  price,  as  well  as  the  special  stipulations  I 
or  conditions  of  sale  were  then  fully  contained  I 


I  only  in  the  ^inn.  Yet  I  confess  that  this  ex- 
I  planation  also  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  We 
must  wait  for  further  illumination. — Baruch  is 
here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  Hence  the 
more  exact  statement  of  his  lineage.  Josephus 
(Anlt.  X.  9,  1)  calls  him  ef  eiriafi/iov  afddpa  olnioQ 
bvra  Koi  ttj  Trarpt^u  yTUorrri  (ha(p£p6vro}^  Tre-rraidevui- 
vov.  The  high  position  of  his  brother  Seraiah 
at  court  (li.  59)  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  of  a 
respectable  house.  —  Before  all  the  Je'ws. 
The  prophet  intimates  that  two  circles  of 
witnesses  are  to  be  imagined  surrounding  the 
central  point,  formed  by  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
a  narrower  and  a  wider.  The  wider  circle  tes- 
tifies to  the  witness  of  the  narrower. 

Vers.  13-15.  And  I  charged  ...  in  this 
land. — In  an  earthen  vessel.  To  keep  the 
deeds  from  damp,  moths  or  dirt.  Can  the 
earthen  vessel  have  survived  the  abomination  of 
destruction  ?  It  matters  not.  The  main  thing 
was  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
in  the  midst  of  their  dread  of  destruction,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  all  hope  for  the  future  seemed  to  have 
fled,  gave  the  promise  of  a  glorious  restoration, 
as  indicated  in  ver.  15.  The  object  of  this 
promise  was  on  the  one  hand  to  comfort  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  present  ruin,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  prove  that  the  Lord  had  fore- 
willed,  foreknown  and  foretold  the  predicted 
favorable  turn  of  affairs.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxx.  1. 
To  attain  the  latter  object  the  transaction  had 
certainly  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  pos- 
terity in  an  authentic  manner.  For  this  purpose 
the  documents  themselves  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase, which  would  hardly  contain  any  account 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  would  be  less 
useful  than  on  the  one  hand  oral  tradition  based 
on  the  declaration  of  many  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  written  report  of  the 
prophet. 


2.  A  Prayer  of  Praise  and  Inquiry. 
XXXII.  16-25. 

16  Now  when  I  had  delivered  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the  son  of 

17  Neriah,  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Ah  Loed  God !  behold,  thou  hast  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy  great  power  and  stretched  out  arm,  and  there  is 

18  nothmg  too  hard  for  thee  [hid  from  thee]  ■}  Thou  shewest  loving-kindness  unto 
thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the  bosom^  of  their 
children  after  them :  the  Great,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Lord  of  hosts   [Jehovah 

19  Zebaoth]  is  his  name.  Great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  work' :  for  thine  eyes  are 
open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons  of  men  :  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways 

20  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Which  [who]*  hast  set  signs  and  wonders 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day,  and  in  Israel,  and  among  other  men ;  and 

21  hast  made  thee  a  name,  as  at  this  day ;  And  hast  brought  forth  thy  people  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  signs,  and  with  wonders,  and  with  a  strong  hand 

22  and  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  great  terror;  And  hast  given  them  this 
land,  which  thou  didst  swear  to  their  fathers  to  give  them,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 

23  and  honey ;  And  they  came  in,  and  possessed  it ;  but  they  obeyed  not  thy  voice 
neither  walked  m  thy  law^;  they  have  done  nothing  of  all  that  thou  commandedst 
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24  them  to  do  :  therefore  thou  hast  caused  all  this  evil  to  come  upon  them."  Behold 
the  mounts  framparts],  they  are  come  unto  the  city  to  take  it :  and  the  city  is 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  fight  against  it,  because  of  [oi  in  con- 
sequence of  ]  the  sword  and  the  famine  and  of  the  pestilence  :  and  what  thou  hast 

25  spoken  is  come  to  pass ;  and,  behold  thou  seest  it.  And  thou  hast  said  unto  me, 
O  LoKD  God,  Buy  thee  the  field  for  money,  and  take  witnesses ;  for  [and  yet]'  the 
city  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  17.— X"7i!'  xS-  Comp.  Gen.  xviii.  14  ;  Dcut.  xvi'i.  8 :  Zech.  viii.  0 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  I  75,  2,  4. 

2  Ter.  18.— Instead  of  pTl   '^N  we  find  in  Deut.  vii.  10,  D'Ji)  bx.  Comp.  beaidea  Isa.  Ixv.  6,  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  12. 

»  Ver.  19.— The  form  D' VSj?  is  found  here  only. 

<  Ver.  20.— The  construction  in  the  sentence  JIDty  ^tJ'X  to  nin  DITI  !.>;,  is  as  in  xi.  7.  In  both  cases  -\y  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  depending  on  the  idea  latent  in  the  verb  of  "  stretching,  lasting.''  It  is  accordingly  a  comtructio  priegnam.  Comp. 
Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  112,  7. 

6  Ter.  23.— innn^l-    The  reading  of  the  Chethibh  which  is  'ini'lh  (xxxviii.  22 ;  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  ?  41,  4,  Anm.) 

!s  probably  to  be  explained  by  a  mere  oversight  of  thw  V  Comp.  rems.  on  xvii.  23. 
«  Ver.  23.— X'lpni.    Hiphil  here  only.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxi.  29. 

'  Ver.  26.— T'^ni.    To  obtain  the  meaning  :  although  the  city,  as  spoken  by  Jehovah,  we  sliould  have  to  read  13  QJ. 

On  the  1  comp.  Ewald,  §  341  a  ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  110,  4. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

The  main  thought  of  this  prayer  is  praise  of 
the  omnipotence,  justice  and  grace  of  God.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  1.  Vera.  17-19  ;  2,  vers. 
20-23;  3,  vers.  24  and  25.  In  the  first  part 
God's  omnipotence  is  shown  from  the  creation 
(ver.  17),  then  His  justice  from  His  providence 
in  history  (vers.  18,  19).  In  the  second  part 
God's  omnipotence  is  shovi'n  from  His  leading  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  was  especially  glorified 
in  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  (vers. 
20-22),  then  His  justice  from  the  terrible  calamity 
which  has  now  come  upon  the  disobedient  nation 
(ver.  23).  In  the  third  part,  which  is  least  in 
extent,  but  the  most  important,  a  problem  or  un- 
solved riddle  appears  to  be  proposed.  It  is  said 
that  the  Lord  sees  this  calamity,  and  yet  com- 
mands the  prophet  to  buy  the  lot  of  ground  (ver. 
24).  All  however  which  has  been  previously  said 
of  the  Lord's  omnipotence,  especially  "  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  thee,"  in  union  with  that  which 
must  be  extolled  of  the  Lord's  grace  towards 
Israel  (ver.  21  sqq.),  gives  the  key  for  the  solu- 
tion of  that  riddle. 

Vers.  16-19.  Not!7  -when  .  .  .  fruit  of  his  do- 
ings. On  ver.  17  comp.  xxvii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxix. 
9. — Thou  she-west  loving-kindness,  etc. 
Comp.  Exod.  XX.  6 ;  xxxiv.  7  ;  I)eut.  v.  10.  For 

O'^X'^'i-  ^®  ^^  *"  ^•'"'-  '''"•  ^  ""'^  1—^-  ^^ 
we  compare  with  this  the  phrase  in  the  parallel 

clause  Oy^"],  D'E/Se?  (Exod.  xx.  5;  xxxiv.  7; 
Numb.  xiv.  18;  Deut.  v.  9)  which  can  only  sig- 
nify the  offspring  of  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration, it  is  clear  that  the  phrase  in  the  text  is 
taken  in  such  a  general  signification  that  the  idea 
of  "  thousands,  belonging  to  the  thousandth  ge- 
neration" is  included. — And  recompensest, 
etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  29,  30. — The  mighty 
God.  Comp.  Deut.  x.  17. — Jehovah  Zebaoth. 
Comp.  X.  16;  xxxi.  35,  etc. — Great  in  counsel. 
ete.  Comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  29;  Ps.  Ixvi.  5. — To  give 
every  one,  etc.  Comp.  xvii.  10.  1 


Vers.  20-23.  Who  hast  set  .  .  .  evil  to 
come  upon  them.  It  is  as  though  it  were  said, 
thou  who  in  Egypt  didst  set  in  operation  a  wonder- 
working power,  which  continues  to  operate  until 
this  day. — The  antithesis  of  Israel  and  other  men, 
as  in  Isai.  xliii.  4;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  5. — As  at  this 
day.  Comp.  xxv.  18.  —  With  signs.  Comp. 
Deut.  iv.  34 ;  xxvi.  8. — Which  thou  didst 
swear.     Comp.  Gen.  xii.  7  ;  rems.  on  xi.  5. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Behold  the  ramparts  .  .  .  the 

Chaldeans.  ;"1l77Dn  are  ramparts  set  up  by 
the  besiegers.  Comp.  xxxiii.  4;  vi.  C. — Given, 
etc.  The  Chaldeans  are  indeed  still  without  the 
city,  but  according  to  the  prophet's  idea  this  is 
as  good  as  sui-rendered,  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
chief  city  naturally  follows  the  exile  and  the  im- 
possibility of  further  cultivation  of  the  soil. — la 
consequence  of  depends  on  given.  Sword, 
famine  and  pestilence,  bring  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies.  Comp.  xiv.  16;  xxv.  16, 
27;  xxxviii.  9.  The  Lord  sees  the  condition  of 
the  city  and  yet  He  commands  the  prophet  to  buy 
a  field.  The  fact  that  the  prayer  closes  with  this 
paradox  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
the  most  tormenting  uncertainty  and  helpless- 
ness, if  the  prophet  had  not  himself  in  the  previ- 
vious  context  accumulated  the  most  ample  mate- 
rial to  dispel  such  doubts.  This  apparently  un- 
satisfactory conclusion  is  thus  in  the  highest  de- 
gree skilful  and  elevated.  He  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem,  after 
giving  him  all  the  aid  that  he  needs.  The  con- 
cluding sentence,  and  the  city,  etc.,  ver.  25  b, 
viewed  as  spoken  by  the  prophet,  appears  at  first 
sight  a  tautological  repetition.  We  might  there- 
fore be  tempted  to  take  it  as  spoken  by  Jehovah ; 
buy  the  field  although  the  city,  etc.  But  al- 
though is  not  suitable  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah, 
for  whom,  in  fact,  the  apparent  contradiction  is 
non-existent.  The  sentence  is  then  spoken  by 
the  prophet ;  but  it  is  not  co-ordinate  with  buy 
thee,  but  an  exclamation,  in  which  the  main 
point  in  the  apparent  contradiction  is  expressly 
repeated  from  ver.  24.  Comp.  /he  translation 
and  Textual  Notes. 
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3.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  Lord. 
XXXII.  26-44. 

26,  27  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Loed  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Behold,  I  am  the 

28  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh  :  is  there  anything  too  hard  for  Me  ?  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 

29  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it :  and  the 
Chaldeans  that  fight  against  this  city  shall  come  and  set  fire  on  [to]  this  city,  and 
burn  it  with  the  houses,  upon  whose  roofs  they  have  oflPered  incense  unto  Baal  and 

30  poured  out  drink  ofierings  unto  other  gods,  t|  provoke  Me  to  anger.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah  have  only  done  evil  before  Me  from  their 
youth ;'  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  only  provoked  Me  to  anger  with  the  work 

31  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this  city  hath  been  to  Me  as  a  provocation  of 
Mine  anger  [or  for  My  anger]  and  of  my  fury  from  the  day  that  they  built  it  even 

32  to  this  day  ;  that  I  should  remove  it  from  before  my  face,''  because  of  all  the  evil 
of  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah,  which  they  have  done  to  pro- 
voke Me  to  anger,  they,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and  their  prophets, 

33  and  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  And  they  have  turned 
unto  Me  the  back  [neck]  and  not  the  face:  though  I  taught  them,  rising  up  early 

34  and  teaching  them,  yet  they  have  not  hearkened  to  receive  instruction.     But  they 

35  set  their  abominations  in  the  house,  which  is  called  by  My  name,  to  defile  it.  And 
they  built  the  high  places  of  Baal,  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  sou  of  Hinnom 
[or  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom]  to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through 
the  fire  unto  Molech  ;  which  I  commanded  not,  neither  came  it  into  My  mind,  that 
they  should  do  this  abomination,  to  cause  Judah  to  sin.' 

36  And  now  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  this  city, 
whereof  ye  say,  It  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  by  the 

37  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence;  behold  I  will  gather  them  out 
of  all  countries,  whither  I  have  driven  them  in  Mine  anger,  and  in  My  fury,  and  in 
great  wrath ;  and  I  will  bring  them  again  unto  this  place,  and  I  will  cause  them  to 

38,  39  dwell  safely ;  and  they  shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God  :  And  I 
will  give  them  one  heart,^  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good 

40  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after  them :  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,'  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  [lit,  behind]  them,  to  do  them  good  ; 

41  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.  Yea,  I 
will  rejoice  over  them  to  do  them  good,  and  I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  as- 

42  suredly  [or  in  truth]  with  my  whole  heart  and  with  my  whole  soul.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  :  Like  as  I  have  brought  all  this  great  evil  upon  this  people,  so  will 

43  I  bring  upon  them  all  the  good  that  I  have  promised  them.  And  fields^  shall  be 
bought  in  this  land,  whereof  ye  say.  It  is  desolate  without'  man  or  beast ;  it  is 

44  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  Men  shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and  sub- 
scribe evidences  [deeds]*  and  seal  them,  and  take  witness  in  the  land  of  Benja- 
min, and  in  the  places  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  South :  for 
I  will  cause  their  captivity  to  return,  saith  the  Lord. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  SO.— On  DH'n'lj^W  (the  fern,  form  here  only).    Comp.  iii.  24,  25  ;  xxii.  21. 

2  Ver.  31.— The  S)?  is  less  surprisiug  (since  this  preposition  is  frequently  interchanged  with  Sn,  [comp.  rems.  on  x. 
I ,  Isai.  xxix.  U,  14],  and  even  S  [comp.  ]1S  v'7^_  Isai.  Ix.  7  with  pX iS  lyi.  7 ;  Jer.  vi.  20])  than'  the  suffix  in  the  fol- 
lowing 'V    Accordingly  the  construction,  which  takes  S;?  in  the  causal'sense  and  makoi  ni'DnS  depend  immediately 
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on  nriTI.  on  account  of  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  nJTTI  most  then  be  taken,  and  on  account  ot  the  suffix  in  ni'DH 
r :  T  T  ;  T  T  •  — 

is  still  more  difficult.  This  latter  word  forms  the  transition  to  the  special  grounds  of  the  judgments,  of  which  vers.  32-35 
t-eat.  In  ver.  32  first  follows  a  specification  of  the  subjects.  Comp.  ii.  26;  xvii.  25.  Then  in  vers.  33-55  a  specification  of 
tne  predicates. 

3  Ver.  35. — On  the  form  ^DHn  comp.  Olsh.,  g  38,  c;  192,/.    Olshausen  supposes  a  clerical  error,  which  may  certainly, 

aa  Graf  thinlss,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  following  X.    Comp.  lix.  15. 

4  Ver.  39.— On  the  infinitive  nXT  comp.  Ewald  §  238,  a  ;  Olsh.  g  245,  d. 

T   ;■ 

^  Ver.  40.— The  construction  with  7  as  in  Isa.  ly.  3  j  Ixi.  8 ;  Bzek.  xxxiv.  25 ;  xxxvii.  26  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  1. — ItyN  here  ig 
•vidently  a  conjunction  =  that.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  GV.,  g  109, 1  6. 

*  Ver.  43. — HTtyn.    The  article  is  generic.    Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  9. 
'  Ver.  43.— pSD.    Comp.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  7 ;  ix.  9-12 ;  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  \  106,  5. 

8  Ver.44.— iinji.    Comp.  NAEaELSB.  dr.,  g  92, 2,  a. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

At  the  head  of  this  discourse,  the  limpid  but 
diffuse  style  of  which  is  peculiar  to  the  prophet's 
later  period,  and  is  notably  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  preceding  discourse,  we  again  find 
the  thought,  which  the  prophet  has  once  before 
made  the  basis  of  a  prayer  (ver.  17) :  can  any- 
thing be  too  wonderful  for  the  Lord  ?  (ver.  27). 
The  answer  is.  No  !  Therefore  Jerusalem  shall 
indeed  be  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  (vers.  28, 
29),  as  a  well  deserved  punishment  for  the  mani- 
fold abominations,  by  which  Judah  and  Israel 
had  provoked  the  Lord  from  the  first  (vers.  BO- 
SS), but  therefore  also  a  re-assembling  and  bring- 
ing back  of  the  people  to  their  own  country  shall 
take  place  (vers.  36,  37).  Then  will  Israel  be 
.Tehovah'a  people  and  Jehovah  be  Israel's  God 
(ver.  38) ;  they  will  with  unanimity  serve  the 
Lord  to  their  own  eternal  welfare  (ver.  39);  the 
Lord  will  conclude  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  neither  will  He 
ever  cease  to  do  them  good,  nor  will  they  ever 
again  depart  from  the  Lord  (ver.  40) ;  it  will  be 
a  joy  to  the  Lord  to  do  them  good,  and  with  all 
His  heart  He  promises  them  that  from  this  time 
forward  they  shall  be  firmly  planted  and  rooted 
in  their  land  (ver.  41).  With  these  two  colors 
does  ihe  prophet  paint  the  future  of  his  nation, 
for  ( ■ "'  ver.  42)  this  is  the  very  proof  of  His  om- 
nipotence, to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  that 
as  certainly  as  He  has  now  brought  destruction 
on  Jerusalem,  He  will  one  day  also  perform  His 
promise  of  blessing  to  the  people  (ver.  42).  Then 
will  fields  again  be  bought  in  the  country,  which 
is  now  called  a  desert  (ver.  43) ;  yea,  with  all 
the  usual  formalities  will  purchases  be  made, 
deeds  drawn,  sealed  and  witnessed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  (ver.  44).  The  passage  thus  seems 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  historical  basis 
of  Jeremiah's  purchase  of  a  field  (ver.  7  sqq.),  as 
well  as  to  be  a  logical  exposition  of  the  main 
thought  of  ver.  27  6; — nothing  is  impossible  to 
the  Lord,  therefore  He  destroys  Jerusalem  and 
restores  it  again.  It  is  because  He  is  almighty 
that  He  can  do  both. 

Vers.  26-29.  Then  came  the  word  .  .  . 
provoke  me  to  anger. — God  of  all  flesb. 
The  expression  reminds  us  of  Numb.  xvi.  22; 
xxvii.  16,  where  God  is  called  the  God  of  the  spi- 
rits of  all  flesh. — Is  there  anything,  etc.  Comp. 
ver.  17. — Therefore.  The  blinded  Israelites 
thought  it  impossible  that  the  chosen  place  of  the 
sanctuary  could  be  destroyed  (comp.  rems.  on 
vii.  4;  xxi.  13).     They  did  not  reflect  that  to  the 


Lord  nothing  is  impossible. — Set  fire.  Comp. 
xvii.  27;  xxi.  10,  14;  xxxiv.  22;  xxxvii.  8. — 
Ofiered  incense,  etc.  Comp.  vii.  9;  xix.  4,  13. 
Vers.  30-35.  For  the  children  .  .  .  Judah 
to  sin.  These  six  verses  express  the  reason  of 
the  punitive  judgment  announced  in  vers.  28,  29. 
Verses  30,  31  give  the  general  reason,  vers.  32- 
3-5  the  special.  In  vers.  30,  31  we  find  three 
causal  sentences  beginning  with  for.  In  what 
relation  do  these  stand  to  each  other  and  to  the 
preceding  context?  The  first  for  might  refer 
(1)  to  the  acts  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  (2)  to  offered 
incense,  etc.,  and  poured  out,  etc.,  or  (3)  to 
to  provoke  me.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  can 
refer  to  (2),  for  no  one  expects  a  reason  in  this 
connection  for  the  Jews  having  offered  incense  to 
their  idols,  but  for  the  Lord's  giving  up  the  place 
of  the  sanctuary  to  destruction.  (Comp.  on  there- 
fore ver.  28).  This  for  may  then  refer  either  to 
(1)  or  (3).  Regarded  according  to  the  subject 
both  amount  to  the  same,  for  what  produced  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  also  brought  about  the  destruc- 
tion. The  ground  of  the  one  is  also  the  ground 
of  the  other.  Add  to  this  that  a  special  ground 
of  the  to  provok-e  me  is  expressed  in  the  sen- 
tence immediately  preceding.  We  shall  thus 
have  to  refer  the  first  causal  sentence,  ver.  30, 
essentially  to  the  prediction  of  destruction  in 
vers.  28,  29.  This  will  accordingly  have  for  its 
motive  the  objective  fact  of  the  habitual  sinful- 
ness of  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  since  done  evil 
further  strengthened  by  only  expresses  the  ha- 
bitual state.  The  second  and  third  causal  sen- 
tences set  forth  more  the  subjective  element  of 
the  Divine  anger;  Jerusalem  must  be  destroyed, 
for  they  have  provoked  Jehovah.  It  must  not 
however  be  overlooked  that  the  words  have  only 
provoked  me  to  anger  by  the  work  of  their 
bands  look  back  to  ver.  29  6.  For  (1)  pro- 
voked is  only  a  confirmation  of  to  provoke ;  (2) 
the  work  of  their  hands  is  not  their  moral  con- 
duct in  general  (this  would  be  only  a  tautologi- 
cal repetition  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse),  but 
the  idDl  images  are  to  be  understood  by  it  in  a 
concrete  sense,  to  which  according  to  ver.  29  b 
incense  was  burned.  Comp.  i.  16;  Dent.  iv.  28; 
xxvii.  ]&.  The  prophet  appears  also  to  have  had 
Deut.  xxxi.  29  generally  in  view. — The  third 
causal  sentence  forms  a  climax  with  the  second. 
He  no  longer  uses  the  expression  to  provoke  but 
the  cumulative  and  stronger  expressions  for  My 
anger  and  for  My  fury.  Jerusalem  has  filled  the 
measure  of  the  divine  anger,  hence  the  total  de- 
struction announced  in  vers.  28,  29.  The  ex- 
pression this  city  has  been  to  Me,  for  My  angyr  and 
for  My  fury  (on  which  the  passages  lii.  3;  2  Ki, 
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xxiv.  3,  20  seem  to  be  founded)  is  unusual.  The 
sense  can  only  be  that  the  city  became  an  object 
of  anger  to  Me.  On  Ter.  33  comp.  ii,  27 ;  vii. 
13,  25  ;  XXV.  3,  4.  On  vers.  34,  35  comp.  vii. 
30,  31;  xix.  5. — In  ver.  35  the  sentence  neither 
cam6  it,  etc. ,  does  not  depend  on  'which,  but  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  new  and  independent  sentence. 
Both  sentences  however,  from  which  to  abomi- 
nation, are  parentheses,  and  to  cause  ...  to 
sin  is  connected  with  cause  ...  to  pass. 

Vers.  36-41.  And  now  therefore  .  .  .  my 
Tvhole  soul.  By  and  now  Jeremiah  desig- 
nates the  joyful  present  in  contrast  with  the 
mournful  past,  which  he  described  in  the  previ- 
ous context.  This  is  indeed  not  yet  real  but 
ideal,  yet  none  the  less  certain ;  for  this  ideal 
present  is  based  on  the  word  of  Divine  promise. 
Therefore,  as  already  remarked,  corresponds  to 
therefore  in  ver.  28,  and  now  draws  the  second 
inference  from  the  proposition  that  nothing  is  too 
wonderful  for  God.  As  from  this  followed  the 
destruction  which  appeared  impossible  to  the 
Jews,  so  also  follows  the  apparently  equally  im- 
possible restoration. — Tj?n  7X  with  respect  to 
this  city,  comp.  xxii.  11 ;  xxviii.  8,  9;  xxix.  16, 
21. — By  the  sword.  Comp.  because  of  the  sword, 
ver.  24. — Behold  I  w^ill  gather  them  refers 
to  the  idea  of  "inhabitants,  citizens"  contained 
implicitly  ii  the  city,  to  which  in  the  widest  sense 
all  those  enumerated  in  ver.  32  belong.  On  the 
subject-matter  comp.  Deut.  xxx.  3  sqq. ;  Jer.  iii. 
18-20;  xxiii.  3;  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  8,  10. — Cause 
them  to  dwell  safely.  Comp.  Hos.  xi.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  11,  83.— Ver.  38.  And  they  shall 
be,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxx.  32. — Ver.  39. 
And  I  will  give,  etc.  The  restoration  and  re- 
turn must  necessarily  be  at  the  same  time  spiri- 
tual (comp.  xxxi.  18-20.)  An  essential  element 
of  this  spiritual  return  is  also  the  cessation  of 
all  enmity  and  discord  among  the  members  of 
the  people,  consequently  the  prevalence  of  a  spi- 
rit of  love  and  concord  among  them.  Comp. 
Ezek.  xi.  19;  Jer.  xxiv.  7;  xxxi.  34. — One 
way.  An  allusion  to  the  division  introduced 
by  Jeroboam  I.  between  Judah  and  Israel.  Comp. 
X.  2  ;  Am.  viii.  14. — That  they  may  fear  me. 
In  this  the  unity  of  the  way  is  manifested  that 
they  fear  the  Lord  with  one  mind.  The  sentence 
is  taken  verbatim  from  Deut,  iv.  10. — For  the 
good  of  them.  A  reminiscence  from  Deut.  vi. 
24  coll.  X.  13 ;  xxx.  9,  10.— Ver.  40.  And  I  Will 
make,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  31,  32;  1. 
5.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  cove- 
nant the  Lord  promises  two  things:  (1)  that 
He  will  no  more  turn  away  behind  the  people  in 
respect  of  doing  them  good,  i.  e. ,  that  as  a  faith- 


ful shepherd  to  His  people  He  will  always  follow 
them  with  His  protective  and  blessed  guardian- 
ship ;  (2)  that  He  will  also  give  the  people  them- 
selves the  power  no  longer  to  turn  away  from 
Him.  We  see  that  the  Lord  takes  the  prsestanda 
entirely  upon  Himself.  Hence  also  the  con- 
struction '7  nna  m3,  which  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Jeremiah. — That  they  shall  not, 
etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  20,  Josh,  xxiii.  6. — Yea, 
I  will  rejoice,  etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  63  ; 
xxx.  9;  Isai.  Ixii.  5. — I  will  plant,  etc.  This 
yt32  is  the  opposite  of  t^nj.  Comp.  i.  10;  xviii. 
7  sqq. ;  xxxi.  28.. — In  truth  is  explained  in  the 
following  words.  The  first  planting  had  been  im- 
perfect (comp.  ii.  21)  as  much  so  as  the  first  co- 
venant, (xxxi.  32).  Because  this  was  only  hy- 
pothetical (vii.  5-7)  and  because  the  Lord  knew 
that  the  condition  would  not  be  kept.  He  could 
not  be  in  it  with  His  whole  heart.  Now  He 
knows  (for  He  has  Himself  promised,  ver.  40  6), 
that  the  condition  will  be  fulfilled  ;  therefore  He 
can  designate  the  planting  as  done  in  truth  {i.  e., 
without  the  reservation  that  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time),  and  also  as  one  which  He  performs  with  a 
full  and  undivided  heart.  Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  10. 
Vers.  42-44.  For  thus  saith  .  .  .  Jehovah. 
From  ver.  27  onwards  a  double  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  general  proposition  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  the  Lord  (vers.  28-35,  and  vers.  36- 
41).  From  ver.  42  onwards  the  argument  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  the 
promise,  vers.  36-41.  This  is  done  by  pointing  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  minatory  prophecy,  which 
was  indeed  regarded  as  impossible  by  blinded 
Israel.  As  certainly  as  the  Lord  has  brought 
great  calamity  on  us,  and  so  verified  His  word 
on  the  one  hand,  so  certainly  will  He  verify  it  on 
the  other  hand. — Like  as  I  have  brought,  etc. 
Comp.  xxxi.  28. — Ver.  43.  And  fields,  etc.  Re- 
turn to  the  historical  point  of  departure.  Comp, 
ver.  15, — In  the  land  of  Benjamin,  Comp, 
xvii.  26;  xxxiii.  !)3,  Benjamin  is  mentioned  not 
because  Anathoth  be'onged  to  this  tribe,  but  be- 
cause the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  consti- 
tuted the  Jewish  kingdom.  Benjamin  as  the 
smaller  part  of  this  kingdom  is  named  only  in  ge- 
neral, while  Judah  as  the  main  part  is  charac- 
terized according  to  its  chief  constituents,  as  they 
are  also  enumerated  elsewhere.  (Comp.  besides 
loc.  cit.  Josh.  i.  40;  Jud,  i,  40),  ["The  New 
Testament  mentions  the  sale  of  lands  in  Judea 
in  Apostolic  times,  when  Jerusalem  was  about  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  church  was  to  be  planted 
in  all  the  world  (Acta  iv.  84;  v.  4)."  Woeds- 
WOKIH. — S.  R.  A.] 
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II.  CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Fiomise  of  the  most  glorious  future  given  at  a  moment  when  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  its  own  inhabitants  in  the  interest  of  defence  w^as  already  begun. 

1.   Brief  transition :  Summons  to  new  prayer  in  the  sense  of  xxxii.  16-25,  and  Promise  of  a  Hearing. 

XXXIII.  1-3. 

1  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah  the  second  time,  while  he 
was  yet  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  saying, 

2  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  who  does  it, 

Jehovah,  who  prepares  it,  to  complete  it, — Jehovah  is  His  Name, 

3  Call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee. 

And  wUl  announce  to  thee  great  and  hidden  things  that  thou  knewest  not. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet,  still  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  re- 
ceives a  second  time  a  reTclatiou  of  an  exceedingly 
comforting  character.  It  is  introduced  by  some 
words  of  JehoTah,  which  set  forth  His  power  to 
carry  out  his  thoughts  (ver.  2),  as  well  as  His 
readiness  to  atford  the  prophet  on  his  request  a 
glimpse  into  the  great  facts  of  the  future,  which 
the  Lord  intends  to  accomplish,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  now  regarded  asimpossible  (ver.  8J. 
Some  would  consider  these  words  a  later  addition, 
liceause  they  cannot  distinguish  Jeremiah's  style 
in  lliom  (Graf).  ButGBAFhimself  has  shown  in 
oppo  jit-ion  to  Movers  and  Hixzio  that  the  style  of 
Itia  alleged  Isaiah  II.  is  not  seen  in  these  verses, 
that  rather  the  main  elements  {|'pn,  8<Tp  of 
calling  upon  God,  1Dt7  niiT')  accord  well  with 
the  style  of  Jeremiah.  I  add  that  1^',  in  the 
sense  of  "  forming  thoughts,"  is  found  parallel 
with  n^tJ^nn  ityn  in  Jer.  xviii.  11.  The  expres- 
sion Tw]},  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
goes,  has  nothing  specific  about  it,  and  the  neu- 
tral signification  of  the  feminine  suffix  is  not  for- 
eign to  the  style  of  Jeremiah,  iv.  28 ;  xiii.  17. — On 

niS'lil,  etc.,  vid.  infra. — What  might  most  make 
the  impression  of  a  style  differing  from  that  of 
Jeremiah  is  this  Introduction  in  itself,  and  espe- 
cially the  peculiar  turn  of  ver.  3 :  Call  upon  me, 
and  I  will  answer,  etc. — But  we  must  here  well 
observe  that  these  words  are  occasioned  by  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet  in  xxxii.  16-25.  The  pro- 
phet had  indeed  already  received  an  answer  to 
this  prayer  in  xxxii.  26-44.  But  he  is  here  ad- 
monished to  approach  the  Lord  more  frequently 
with  such  petitions.  The  God,  who  has  the  power 
to  carry  out  His  determinations,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  afford  him  a  glance  into  His  great 
thoughts  of  the  future.  A  proof  of  this  imme- 
diately follows.  Consequently  the  verses,  xxxiii. 
1-3,  form  a  bridge  of  connection  between  chh. 
xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  In  the  admonition  to  pray 
19 


more  frequently  they  point  back  to  the  previous 
context  and  prepare  by  the  promise  I  v<rill  an- 
nounce, etc.,  for  the  following  disclosures. 

Vers.  1-3.  Moreover  the  word  .  .  .  knevr- 
est  not. — Who  does  it.  This  passage  both  in 
the  thought  and  the  words  reminds  us  of  Isa. 
xlvi.  11. — Jehovah  is  his  name.  Comp.  x.  16; 
xxxi.  35;  xxxii.  18.  In  the  name  of  Jehovah 
lies  the  guarantee  of  His  action.  For  what  He 
is  called  He  is. — And  I  will  announce.  It 
might  here  be  asked  whether  the  prophet  is  pro- 
mised an  insight  into  the  inner  connection  of  the 
divine  arrangements  (in  the  same  sense  as  TJn 
is  used  of  the  solution  of  riddles,  Jud.  xiv.  12- 
14),  or  only  a  view  of  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
two  are  to  be  connected.  The  innermost  grounds 
of  the  divine  action  are  a  secret  to  the  prophet 
as  to  the  angels  (1  Pet.  i.  11,  12).  When  however 
the  Lord  shows  the  prophet  a  chain  of  facts,  it 
can  not  only  be  evident  to  him  what  will  happen, 
but  also  how  one  thing  follows  from  another. 
This  may  have  taken  place  in  only  a  limited  de- 
gree, yet  it  furnished  the  prophet  with  a  bridge 
of  connection  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
Hidden  things,  nnS2.  In  Isa.  xlviii.  6  we 
read  On;?]!''.  N7l  nilVJI.  The  resemblance  is  un- 
mistakable. The  wtole  connection  of  the  pas- 
sage renders  it  incredible  that  the  words  in  Isaiah 
are  a  quotation,  they  must  therefore  be  so  here. 
The  reading  here,  ni'lSJl,  may  be  due  to  a  criti- 
cal error  (3  for  3),  especially  as  the  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  this  altered  sense.  It  is 
always  used  elsewhere  of  walls  or  cities  (Num. 
xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28;  ix.  1;  Josh.  xiv.  12,  etc.). 
Meanwhile  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  prophet 
may  have  written  rinS^.  He  frequently  modi- 
fies the  words  which  he  quotes.  This  might 
take  place  the  more  easily  as  the  related  pas- 
sage, Isa.  xxxvii.  26,  may  at  the  same  lime  have 
hovered  before  his  mind.  n'n;f2  is  not  in  itselt 
inappropriate,  as  it  may  signify  "  secluded, 
separate,  inaccessible." 
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2.   Destruction  in  the  Present.     Ifeverthelesa  glorioug  Internal  and  External  Rebuilding  in  the  Future. 

XXXIII.  4-9. 

4  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Concerning  the  houses  of  this  city. 

And  concerning  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 

Which  were  thrown  down  against  the  ramparts  and  against  the  sword, 

5  Which  are  come  to  fight  against  the  Chaldeans,' 
And  to  fill  them  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men. 
Whom  I  have  slain  in  my  anger  and  in  my  fury, 

And  for  all  whose  wickedness  I  have  hid  my  face  from  this  city: 

6  Behold,  I  bring  it  health^  and  cure,  and  heal  them. 

And  reveaP  unto  them  an  abundance*  of  peace  and  truth. 

7  And  I  turn  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
And  build  them  as  in  the  beginning. 

8  And  I  cleanse  them  from  all  their  guilt,  with  which  they  have  sinned  against  me. 
And  pardon  all  their  transgressions,  with  which  they  have  sinned  and  transgressed' 

against  me. 

9  And  it  [the  city]  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy, 

A  praise  and  an  honor  before"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Who  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  do  unto  them  ;' 
And  shall  tremble  and  quake  on  account  of  all  the  goodness, 
And  on  account  of  all  the  prosperity,  that  I  procure  unto  it. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

iVer.  5. — 0J1  DH/ri/   CX^-    This  passage  is  a  difficult  one.    Movers  and  HiTzia  strike  out  D'Xjl  entirely,  after  the 

■    T 

example  of  the  LXX.,  by  which  the  sense  certainly  becomes  easy.  But  how  can  this  difficult  word  have  got  into  the  text  f 
JfiWALD  emends  D^t^3    3"in  i^to  D*'3"inn,  which  he  takes,  after  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  in  the  sense  of  "  heavy  siege  weapons, 

artillery."    But  the  plural  of  3"in  ia  never  DOIH-    Meier  reads  D''X3  3*11171,  and  translates  "and  against  the  desola- 

•  T-;  ■  T        •  -:  - 

tion  of  the  invaders."  Both  this  use  of  the  infinitive,  however,  and  the  mode  of  expression  (the  ramparts  are  erected  by 
the  invaders  not  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  desolation  of  the  invaders}  render  the  alteration  suspicious.  If  we  adhere 
to  the  text  the  question  is,  To  what  does  D^N3  refer?    It  has  been  referred  to  the  Chaldeans  (veniunt  ad  pugnandum  Chaldm, 

De  Dieu,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmueller).    In  this  case,  however,  J1X  would  be  nota  nominativi,  which  is  impossible.    Comp. 

Nakgelsb.  Gr.,  g  69, 1,  Anm.  1. — Others  refer  it  to  the  Jews.  So  Jerome,  Chald.,  Syr.,  See.  Schmiht,  Venebia,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  these  translate  either  veniunt  or  venientiuin,  referring  □  'X3  to  the  persons  implied  in  the  city.    In  the  first  case  there 

1^  no  subject  designated,  and  in  the  second  the  connection  with  OJl  *T'_J?n  ^j'^3  is  very  harsh,  apart  from  the  circumstance 

tliat  the  expression  0^X3  is  not  appropriate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  DXvD7  presents  great  difficulty 

•  r  T  :  -  : 

with  regard  both  to  the  suffix  and  the  prefix.  As  the  text  now  stands,  we  can  take  D''X3  only  as  coK)rdinate  with  D^VJl^H 

in  second  apposition  to  □TIS.    The  absence  of  the  article  is  certainly  not  normal,  but  yet  not  without  analogy.     Comp.  ii.*27  ; 

■    T 

X.  12,  23  ;  Ps.  civ.  2-4 ;  oxxxv.  T  ;  Zoch.  xii.  1 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,l  9T,  2  a.  , 

2  Yer.  6. — On  HJIX  comp.  Comm.  on  viii.  22.    The  suffixes  in  DTIXD"!  and  DH?  refer  to  the  same  object  as  the  suffix 
,  T  ■-.  -:  ■     T  :  v  T 

ill  H/,  ^.  6-  fo  the  holy  city.     It  is  the  same  constructio  ad  senium  as  in  □"'XD-     See  rems.  on  this. 

3  Ver.  6. — ''n''7jl.  ^^^  itself  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  this  word  from  being  derived  from  H/J,  to  reveal.  Yet  compa- 
ri.^on  with  Tl^bj,  xi.  20 ;  xx.  12,  leads  us  to  think  that  the  form  may  be  traced  to  77j,  to  roll  (HiTZIG),  or  with  FUBRST  to 
nh}  II-,  synonymous  with  7  7jl.     Comp.  Am.  v.  24 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  18  ;  Ixvi.  12. 

4  Vcr.  6. — n"ini^  is  an-.  \ey.    For  the  verb  comp.  Prov.  xxvii.  6;  Ezek.  xxxv.  13. 

6  Ver.  8. — V^2  radically  means  :  to  break,  from  which  is  developed  the  meaning :  to  revolt.  It  is  stronger  than  XDn. 
■^ii^X  is  the  accusative  of  the  instrument.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Cfr.,  g  70,  i. 

6  Ver.  9. — 737.    The  preposition  as  in  ^y)?7,  xxviii.  1,  5, 11;  xxxii.  12.    Comp.  N.aegelsb.  Gr.,  §  112,  5,  b.  e. 

'  Ver.  9.— nniX  may  stand  for  njlX  (i.  10),  but  it  may  also  be  the  accusative  of  the  object.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  dr.,  §  69,  2d. 

thrown  down  in  the  interest  of  defence  (vers.  4, 
5),  the  prophet  promises  the  city  healing  and 
peace  (ver.  6),  the  return  of  all  the  exiles,  re- 
storation (ver.  7)  and  forgiveness  of  all  sin  (ver. 
8).    Jehovah  will  again  make  Jerusalem  the  ob- 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

In  connection  with  the  view  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem    then    afforded,    with    many  houses 
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ject  of  Hia  joy  and  His  glory  in  view  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  who  will  be  most  powerfully 
impressed  by  this  marvel  of  restoration  to  peace 
:md  prosperity  (ver.  9). 

Vers.  4,  5.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
from  this  city.  By  for  at  the  beginning  of 
ver.  4  the  prophet  introduces  the  specification  of 
the  great  and  wonderful  facts  of  redemption 
promised  in  general  in  vers.  2,  3.  This  ''3  is 
thus  the  key  of  the  whole  chapter. — Concern- 
ing the  houses.  From  Jsa.  xxii.  10  we  see 
that  houses  were  thrown  down  in  sieges,  to  re- 
pair or  strengthen  the  walls.  It  was  natural 
that  those  houses  should  be  used  for  this  purpose 
which  were  nearest  the  walls,  whether  private 
or  royal  property,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  with 
IIiTzio,  to  explain  the  prominence  of  the  royal 
houses  from  the  greater  ease  in  obtaining  them 
or  the  superiority  of  their  materials.  It  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  render  for  ramparts  and  for 
sword,  for  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly remarked,  the  Hebrew  does  not  signify 
ramparts  of  defence  but  of  attack  (comp.  xxxii. 
24 ;  vi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  Ki.  xix.  32  ;  Ezek.  iv. 
2 ;  xvii.  17 ;  xxi.  27  ;  xxvi.  8 ;  Dan.  xi.  15),  and  in 
the  second  place,  for  sword  would  not  be  appro- 
priate. We  are  not  justified  in  rendering  this 
singular  in  any  other  than  the  usual  sense,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  plural 
i113"in,  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  has  any  other  than  the 
usual  meaning.  Comp.  Haevernick,  in  loc. — 
To  take  7K  for  7  and  to  attribute  a  causal  mean- 
ing to  it  80  that  it  is  equivalent  to  through,  is 
altogether  arbitrary.  It  cannot  be  urged  that 
the  prophet  here  speaks  of  all  the  houses  of  Je- 
rusalem as  being  destroyed.  Jeremiah  only 
takes  occasion,  in  a  view  of  the  houses  destroyed 
in  behalf  of  the  defence,  to  set  over  against  this 
gloomy  picture  of  the  present,  which  certainly 
was  the  prelude  of  entire  destruction,  the  most 

glorious  picture  of  the  future  restored  city.  7X 
is  here  therefore^against. — S^word  is  evidently 
used  by  synecdoche  for  all  manual  weapons, 
while  the  ramparts  also  include  the  machines 
erected  upon  them,  so  that  these  two  words  com- 
prise the  totality  of  the  implements  of  attack. 
Comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  24,  25. — Which  are  come, 
etc.  Comp.  Textual  Notes.  As  the  text  now 
stands  it  is  declared  of  the  houses  that  they  are 
come  (1)  to  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  (2)  to  fill 
them  [viz.,  the  houses)  with  corpses.  Now 
though  the  first  may  be  said,  in  so  far  as  by  a  bold 
hyperbole,  the  houses  thrown  down  would  be 
designated  as  moved  forward  into  line  of  battle 
and  taking  part  in  the  fray,  still  the  second  is  in 
the  highest  degree  surprising.  For  how  can  the 
houses  come  to  fill  them  with  corpses  ?  This 
"them"  must  either  denote  themselves,  which 
would  be  grammatically  and  logically  incorreota 
or  it  must  be  referred  to  the  other  houses,  which 
would  be  doing  violence  to  it,  seeing  that  the 
other  houses  have  not  been  previously  mentioned. 
Then  also  the  filling,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
unintended  result,  which  seems  forced.  Since, 
then,  the  present  text  proves  to  be  incapable  of 


giving  us  a  satisfactory  sense,  nothing  'urther  i? 
left  us  but  to  resort  to  an  emendation.  We  have 
mentioned  in  the  Textual  Notes  attempts  al- 
ready made,  none  of  which,  however,  meet  with 
our  approval.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  ta 
read  Jerusalem  (xxxvii.  10),  or  to  Jerusalem 
(xxxiv.  1-7  coll.  xxxii.  24,  29)  instead  of  th« 
Chaldeans.  Then  the  words  are  come  would  refer 
to  ramparts  and  sword.  The  circumstance  that 
these  substantives  are  feminine  is  of  no  account. 
For  the  masculine  come  may  be  referred  «or3 
abveai.v  to  the  persons,  to  whom  the  ramparts  and 
sword  serve  as  implements.  (Comp.  Naeoelsb. 
Gr.,  I  60,  4).— Them  after  fiU  would  then  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  houses,  which  is  promi- 
nent enough  in  ver.  4  to  justify  such  a  construc- 
tion.    Perhaps  also  we  might  read  to  fill  it 

(comp.  n?  ver.  6).  The  alteration  into  the 
Chaldeans  might  be  explained  by  the  difiiculty 
of  understanding  are  come  of  the  ramparts  and 
sword,  and  by  the  idea  that  it  might  refer  to  the 
houses  of  the  city  or  their  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
also  the  remembrance  of  xxxii.  5  may  have  as- 
sisted in  this.  Meanwhile  I  confess  that  I  per- 
ceive the  difficulties  attending  this  conjecture 
also,  and  therefore  will  gladly  receive  better  in- 
struction. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Behold  I  bring  ...  as  in  the 
beginning.  In  opposition  to  tearing  down  in 
ver.  4  the  prophet  promises  bandages  or  healing, 
instead  of  fiUing  with  corpses  he  promises  cure. 
— Peace  and  truth,  i.  e.  genuine,  lasting  pros- 
perity. Comp.  xiv.  13;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  11. — Build 
them.  Comp.  xxiv.  6;  xxxi.  4.  The  expres- 
sion is  chosen  with  reference  to  the  occasion  of 
the  prophecy,  ver.  4.  Yet  the  idea  is  not  to  be 
taken  merely  in  (he  narrower  sense. — As  in  the 
beginning.  The  phrase  is  used  proleptically, 
comp.  ver.  11.  It  is  not  the  building  which  is 
compared  with  the  building  of  the  beginning, 
but  the  result  of  the  building  is  compared  with 
the  original  state  of  things.  Comp.  besides  Isa. 
i.  26 ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  6. 

Vers.  8,  9.  And  I  cleanse  .  .  .  procure 
unto  it.  In  ver.  8  the  internal,  heart-restora- 
tion is  described.  Comp.  xxxi.  18-20,  34. — 
Which  they  have  sinned.  Comp.  Zeph.  iii. 
11.— Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  be.     The  subject  is 

the  city.  Comp.  ilS  ver.  6. — A  name  of  joy, 
\WW  W,  which  reminds  us  of  \Wm  ]njy  (Ps.  xlv, 
8;  Isa.  Ixi.  3),  is  joyful  renown,  renown  which 
brings  joy.  On  the  subject-matter  comp.  xiii. 
11;  Zeph.  iii.  19,  20;  Deut.  xxvi.  19.— Before 
all  the  nations.  How  far  Jerusalem  will  ex- 
tend the  Lord's  glory  among  the  nations  is  de- 
clared in  the  following  clause.  The  view  of  all  the 
good  which  the  Lord  is  preparing  for  Jerusalem 
will  fill  them  with  dread.  At  any  rate  with  a 
wholesome  fear,  for  after  they  have  in  their  ter- 
ror perceived  that  they  have  neglected  the  al- 
mighty and  benevolent  Ood  for  vain  idols,  they 
will  turn  again  to  the  former.  Comp.  Num.  xiv. 
13-15;  Deut.  xxix.  24;  Isa.  ii.  2-4;  xi.  10;  xix. 
17. 
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8.  The  glorious  City-life  of  the  Future, 
XXXIII.  10,  11. 

10  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Again  shall  be  heard  in  this  place, 
Of  which  ye  say,  It  is  desolate  without  man  and  beast — 

In  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  desolate, 
Without  man,  without  inhabitant  and  without  beast — 

11  The  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness. 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride. 

The  voice  of  those  who  say,  Praise  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

For  Jehovah  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endiireth  forever ! — 

Who  bring  thank-oflferings  into  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

For  I  will  reverse  the  captivity  of  the  land  as  at  the  beginning,  saith  Jehovah. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After,  in  the  previous  context,  tlie  restoration 
in  general,  vi2.  of  the  city  and  the  state,  had 
been  promised  on  the  basis  of  inward  purifica- 
tion, the  prophet  now  becomes  more  specific; 
city  and  country  are  again  to  be  peopled  and  to 
become  the  theatre  of  ioyous  civil  and  religious 
life. 

Vers.  10,  11.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  Jehovah. 
The  subject  of  shall  be  heard  is  the  voice  of 
joy,  etc.,  Tcr.   11. — This  place  is  the  land 


(comp.  ver.  J2 ;  xxiv.  5;  xvi.  3;  vii.  7)  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  "in  the  cities  of  Judah," 
etc.' — Of  V7jlich  ye  say.  Comp.  xxxii.  3G,  43. 
Without  man,  etc.  Comp.  vers.  32,  43. — The 
voice,  etc.  Comp.  vii.  34;  xvi.  9;  xxv.  10; 
Zech.  viii.  4,  5. — Praise  Jehovah.  A  frequent 
liturgical  formula  of  thanksgiving  in  the  later 
period.  Ps.  cvi.  1;  cvii.  1;  cxviii.  1-3;  cxxxvi. 
1-3;  Ezr.  iii.  11;  2  Chron.  v.  13;  vii.  3,  etc.— 
Who  bring,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xvii.  26;  Ps. 
Ivi.  13. — For  I  will  reverse,  etc.  Comp.  rems 
on  xxix.  14. 


4.   The  OlorioKS  Country-life  of  the  Future. 
XXXIII.   12-13. 

12  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  Again  will  there  be  in  this  place. 
Which  is  desolate,  without  man  and  beast,' 

And  in  all  its  cities  a  habitation  [or  pasture] 
Of  shepherds  causing  their  flocks  to  lie  down. 

13  In  the  cities  of  the  mountain,  in  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
And  in  the  cities  of  the  south  and  in  the  land  of  Benjamin, 
And  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 

The  sheep  will  again  pass  under  the  hands  of  him  that  numbereth  them,  saith 
Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  12.— nDn3"ll?1 .  mS  pxa.  Ite  construction  hero  is  instead  of  ['NDI  in  ver.  10.  1^  expresses  the  idea 
of  an  all-embracing  completoness,  even  to  the  extremest  limits  (comp.  Gen.  vi,  7  ;  vii.  23 ;  Num.  viii.  4).  n  yi  requires  the 
supplementation  of  a  corresponding  verbal  idea :  tx.  gr.  1  Sam.  xviii,  4  iaiH  HJ^I,  e(  ita  perrexit  usque  'ad,  ete.— Where 
nj71-}D  occurs  there  is  a  confounding  of  two  constructions.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  (Jr.',  §  111,  1.— In  the  ptissage  under  con- 
Bideration  '\y]  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  jD  in  TND,  which  reminds  us  of  the  m  in  constructions  like  ^U1    flDpD 

S^nj.       "  -=  I    I  • 


CHAP.  XXXIII.  14-18. 
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EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  passes  from  the  relations  of  the 
city  to  those  of  the  country,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
will  again  flourish  throughout  the  laud. — This 
place  Comp  rems.  on  ver.  10. — Habitation 
of  shepherds.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxiii.  3. — On 
ver.  13.  Comp.  xxxii.  44. — Under  the  hands. 
The  expression  designates  the  relation  of  the 
Lord,  invested  with  full  authority,  to  the  person 
or  thing  given  into  His  power,  which  ia  repre- 
sented as  on  or  in  His  hand,  so  that  He  can  do 
with  it  according  to  His  own  pleasure.  Comp.  v. 
31 ;  xviii.  21  ;  Job  xvi.  11  ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  2  ; 
iii.  6.  So  also  here.  The  sheep  pass  or  enter 
past,  "  on  the  hands,"  i.  e.,  as  objects  of  which 
the  numberer  is  bound  to  take  notice.  We  are  not 
to  understand  it  as  meaning  guidance  and  pro- 
tection in  general.  The  expression  numbereth 
(HJID)  which  occurs  here  only  ia  this  sense 


(comp.  besides  Ps.  cxlvii.  4),  is  not  used  by 
chance,  and  therefore  not  to  be  identified  with 
n^'l.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  sheep  will 
have  necessarily  to  be  numbered.  When  there  are 
a  few  sheep  only,  so  that  they  can  be  surveyed 
with  a  glance,  this  is  unnecessary.  The  whole 
connection  of  this  passage  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet  here,  as  in  xxiii.  3,  4,  makes 
use  of  figurative  language  to  portray  the  pros- 
perity of  Israel  as  Jehovah's  flock.  He  describes 
the  joyful  future  as  including  all  mental  and 
spiritual  well-being  (comp.  xxxii.  38-40  ;  xxxiii. 
8),  but  always  on  a  corporeal  and  realistic  basis. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  3-5;  xxx.  9.  [So  also 
WoRDSwoBTH,  who  refers  to  Job  x.  3  and  3  John 
14,  "Greet  the  friends  by  name."  HiTZia  how- 
ever says  "Literally,  after  the  hand,  acknowledg- 
ing each  by  a  movement.  They  were  numbered 
to  control  the  shepherd,  regularly  and  doubtless 
twice  (ViRQ.  Eclog.,  iii.  84),  on  being  driven  o.it 
and  on  returning  home." — S.  R.  A.] 


5.  Tht  Gifrious  js.ingdom  and  Priesthood  of  the  Future. 
XXXIIL  14-18. 

14  Behold  tiie  days  are  coming,  saith  Jetovah,  that  I  will  fulfil 

The  good  word  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah. 

15  In  those  days  and  that  time  will  I  cause' 

The  sprout  of  righteousness  to  spring  to  David, 

And  he  shall  execute''  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land. 

16  In  those  days  will  Judah  be  saved  and  Jerusalem  dwell  safely, 
And  this  will  be  her  name,  Jehovah  our  Eighteousness.' 

17  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  a  man  shall  never  be  wanting  to  David, 
Who  may  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

18  And  to  the  priests,  the  Levites,a  man  shall  not  be  wanting  before  me, 
Who  may  offer  burnt-offerings  and  kindle  meat-offerings, 

And  offer  sacrifices  continually. 


TEXTUAL  AND  OEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16.— rr  DSN.  In  xxiii.  5  we  find  TIO'Dni.  The  former  corresponds  better  with  the  following  npS  while  the 
reading  in  xxiii.5  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  Tln'pn,  ver,  4.  Instead  of  pns  ^S  we  have  here  HpTi  ^X,  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  The  change  shows  in  this  case,  as  in  that'of  most  other  differences,  merely  that  the  prophet  quotes 
freely  from  memory.  ,  .  , 

s  Ver.  15.— 1.1J1  nt?i>1.    Before  these  words  l''3ii)'TVt  ^7D  ^7l31  is  omitted.    No  essential  alteration  of  the  sense  is 

thus  produced,  for  the  royal  natu?*  of  the  WTTS  i»  elea?  even,  besides  this  passage,  from  vers.  17,  21,  26. 

'  Ver.  16.— The  divergence  of  this  passage  from  xxiii.  6,  which  is  very  troublesome  to  many  of  the  old  expositors,  they 
seels  either  to  paralyze  by  taking  DI  as  a  nominative  referring  to  nDX=and  he  who  will  call  it  (the  Ecdesia.  New  Testa- 
ment) is  Jehovah,  our  righteousness  (Foestee)— or  by  supplying  R?n  after  nl  and  taking  XTp'  as  passive  and  ,17  as  7 
auctarts,  and  ho  is  the  one  who  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will  be  called :  the  Lord,  who  is  our  righteousness  XCkamek). 

spring  from  the  stock  of  David,  who  will  restore 

F-jj-FflTi'TTOAL  AND  CRITICAL  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land  (ver.  15), 

EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  j^^^^  ^^^  Jerusalem  will  be  raised 

Passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  the  to  such  a  height  of  prosperity  that  the  latter  will 

circumference  to  the  centre,  the  prophet  further  actually  bear  the  name  "Jehovah  our  Righteous- 

declares  with  respect  to  the  happy  future,  that  ness"  (ver.  16).     The  race  of  David  shall  never 

in  it  the  promise  previously  announced  will  be  die  out  (ver.  17),  nor  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi 

fulfilled  (ver.  4),  a  sprout  of  righteousness  shall  and  the  priestly  service  ever  cease. 
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Vera.  14-16.  Behold^  the  days  .  .  .  our 
Righteousness.  What  ia  "the  good  word"  in 
Ter.  14  ?  The  expression  occurs  besides  in  Jere- 
miah only  in  xxix.  10.  There  it  refers,  as  is 
evident  from  the  mention  of  the  seventy  years,  to 
XXV.  11.  If  Ihe  expression  is  to  be  taken  there 
in  a  special  sense,  so  also  here.  For  here  we 
have  a  still  plainer  reference  to  a  former  promise 
(xxiii.  5,  6).  The  reference  to  the  general  sal- 
vation, i.  t!.,  to  the  most  universal  manifestation 
of  salvation  is  thus  not  excluded.  Though  this 
view  is  favored  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
phet, as  already  remarked,  proceeds  in  this 
chapter  from  the  general  to  the  special,  yet  the 
special  salvation,  to  which  ver.  15  sqq.  refer,  is 
the  central  point  comprising  all  that  has  been 
said  hitherto,  being  a  condition  of  all  salvation 
In  the  widest  sense.     Hengsenbeeq  incorrectly 

accentuates  the  two  prepositions  iV,  and  7J>.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  our  prophet  they  are  so 
like  each  other  in  signification,  that  one  fre- 
quently stands  for  the  other  (comp.  xxv.  1  coll. ; 
vii.  1;  xi.  l,etc.;  xxvi.  15),  or  by  the  side  of  the 
other  with  absolutely  identical  meaning  (xi.  2 ; 
xviii.  1.1;  xxiii.  35;  xxv.  2;  xxvii.  19;  xliv. 
20).^Ver.  16.  In  those  days,  etc.  In  these 
words  the  chronological  statement  in  ver.  14  is 
resumed  after  the  interruption,  so  that  in  sense 
this  beginning  coincides  with  that  in  xxiii.  5.  The 
addition  and  that  time  here  as  in  1.  4,  20  pos- 
sesses a  merely  rhetorical  significance.  It  serves 
to  render  the  declaration  more  solemn.  The  alter- 
ation from  in  his  days  (xxiii.  6)  is  unimportant. 
It  is  however  important  to  note  the  change  of 
Israel  into  Jerusalem,  this  being  founded  in  the 
^  connection  of  the  chapter.  While  the  general 
object  of  the  prophet,  as  is  seen  in  ver.  14,  is  to 
show  that  the  comforting  prophecy  given  in 
former  times,  still  holds  good,  notwithstanding 
the  comfortless  circumstances  in  which  Jerusa- 
lem then  was,  being  sorely  pressed  by  the  Chal- 
deans, yet  he  cannot  avoid  somewhat  modifying 
the  prophecy  in  accordance  with  the  present 
occasion.  This  occasion  according  to  ver.  4  is 
the  sight  of  the  houses  thrown  down  in  defence. 
In  view  of  this  mournful  spectacle  he  had  in  vers. 
6,  7  to  promise  healing  of  wounds,  rebuilding  of 
the  city.  He  has  also  here  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
especially  in  view,  though  he  does  not  by  any 
means  forget  Israel,  but  on  the  contrary  diligently 
sets  forth  its  share  in  the  promise  given  to  Judah 
(ver.  14).  Hence  the  alteration  to  Jerusalem. — 
With  this  it  is  also  connected  that  the  last  clause 
states  the  name  which  Jerusalem  will  bear  as  a 
significant  symbolical  inscription.  Comp.  rems. 
on  xxiii.  6. 

Vers.  17,  18.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
continually.  The  principal  statement  refers 
neither  to  ver.  15  nor  to  ver.  16  exclusively,  but 
to  both.  Improbable  as  it  must  then  have  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  Zedekiah  that  the  house  of 
David,  which  was  reduced  so  low  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  should  send  forth  so  excellent  and 
glorious  a  scion,  equally  so  must  the  happy  con- 
dition promised  to  the  people  in  ver.  16  have  ap- 
peared. Both  however  are  shown  to  be  possible 
by  the  announcement  in  ver.  17  of  the  everlasting 


continuance  of  the  house  of  David  and  of  its  do- 
minion over  Israel.  Observe,  moreover,  that  it 
is  not  said  on  the  throne  of  David  nor  on  his  throne 
(ver.  21 ;  xiii.  13  ;  xxii.  4),  but  on  the  tlirone  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  The  house  of  Israel  is  evi- 
dently here  the  whole  of  Israel,  and  the  eternal 
duration  of  David's  rule  over  it  involves  both  the 
inner  and  outer  rejuvenescence  of  the  Davidic 
race,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  which  essen- 
tially depends  thereon,  since  it  may  be  subjected 
not  to  foreign  rulers,  but  to  their  own  native 
royal  family. — A  man  shall  never,  ele.  Comp. 
XXXV.  19.  The  sense  of  the  expression  is  not, 
none  shall  ever  be  extirpated,  but  everj/  one  shall 
never  be  extirpated,  so  that  none  will  be  left. 
Herein  is  thus  primarily  contained  only  the 
promise  of  succession  of  rulers  extending  in per- 
petuum.  Hengstenbero,  however,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  (Christol.,  S.  516)  [Eng. 
Tr.,  II.,  p.  464]  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  a 
"perfectly  uninterrupted  succession,"  but  only 
one  that  is  not  broken  off  entirely.  The  pro- 
phet moreover  reproduces  almost  verbatim  the 
ancient  promise  given  to  the  house  of  David, 
as  it  is  repeated  on  the  basis  of  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  by 
David  in  his  parting  words  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ii.  4),  and  afterwards  by  the  latter  himself  at  his 
dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  25),  and 
finally  by  the  Lord  Himself  in  His  renewed  pro- 
mise to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  5). — And  to  the 
priests,  etc.  A  second  pillar  on  which  rests  the 
redemption  and  secure  continuance  of  Israel 
(ver.  16)  is  the  normal  permanence  of  the  national 
priesthood.  This  is  the  Levitic- — The  Levites 
is  therefore  in  apposition  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  9, 
18  ;  Josh.  iii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xliv:  15  coll.  Deut.  xxi. 
5).  The  descendants  of  Levi,  who  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law  were  alone  eligible  to  the  priest- 
hood (Num.  iii.  10;  xvi.  40;  xviii.  7),  will  be 
opposed  to  others  who  migjit  possibly  assume  the 
priesthood  to  themselves.  The  question  may 
here  arise  how  this  promise  of  the  eternal  con- 
tinuance of  the  Levitio  priesthood  is  related  to 
other  declarations,  especially  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  according  to  which  this  Levitical  priest- 
hood as  only  an  inferior  stage  is  to  give  w.ay  to 
a  higher  priesthood,  viz.,  that  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii.-ix.  coll.  Jer.  iii.  16;  Ps. 
ex.  4).  I  believe  that  this  question  must  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  standard  of  Matt.  v.  17, 
18.  As  not  a  tittle  of  the  law  is  absolutely  ab- 
rogated, and  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  but  is 
kept  by  being  fulfilled  and  thus  being  elevated 
to  a  higher  potency,  so  also  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood being  absorbed  by  a  higher,  is  lost  in  its 
outward,  temporal  and  local  form,  but  in  its  ideal 
character  is  now  first  established.  Hence  the 
expressions  of  this  passage  (as  well  as  the  re- 
lated ones  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlii.)  neither  contradict 
former  declarations  of  Jeremiah  (as  iii.  16;  xxxi. 
31-83),  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  22  and  my  review 
of  "  Balmer-Rinck,  The  Prophet  EzekieCs  vision 
of  the  Temple  "  in  Reuteb's  Repertorium,  1860 
Heft.  HI.,  S.  152.— -Who  may  offer,  etc.  Comp'. 
Exod.  xxix.  18;  Lev.  i.  9,  17;  ix.  10;  Num. 
xviii.  17,  etc. — The  three  species  of  oflFerings  are 
mentioned  also  in  xvii.  26 ;  Num.  xv.  3,  4. 


CHAP.  XXXIII.  19-26. 
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6.  The  Kingdom  and  Priesthood  of  the  Future  eternal. 
XXXIII.  19-26. 

19,  20      And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Jeremiah,  saying.  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 
If  ye  will  break  my  covenant'  of  the  day  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 
So  that*  there  shall  not  be  day'  nor  night  in  their  season ; 

21  My  covenant  with  David  my  servant  shall  also  be  broken. 
So  that  he  shall  have*  no  son  to  be  king  on  his  throne, — 
And  with  the  Levites,  the  priests,  who  serve"  me. 

22  As*  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered, 
Nor  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured. 
So  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David,  my  servant, 
And  the  Levites  who  serve  me.' 

23  Moreover  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Jeremiah, 

24  Hast  thou  not  seen,^  what  this  people  saith, 
"The  two  families  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  he  has  rejected?'" 

And  thus  despise  my  people,  that  they  are  no  more  a  nation  before  them  [in  then 
sight.] 

25  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  If  my  covenant  continue  not  day  and  night, 
And  I  have  not  appointed  the  ordinances'"  of  heaven  and  earth; 

26  Then  will  I  reject  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  David  my  servant. 

That  I  will  not  take  of  his  seed  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob : 
For  I  will  reverse  their  captivity"  and  have  mercy  on  them. 


saying : 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  20.— The  '—  at  the  end  of  'JTia  is  a  suffix.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  63,  4  g. 

'  Ver.  20. — The  1  before  'jl  7ll  7— and  indeed.    Comp.  Naeselsb.  Gr.,  g  111,  a,  and  Jer.  vi.  2 ;  xvii.  10 ;  xix.  12  ;  xxv.  9  ; 

xxvi.  5. 

3  Ver.  20. — QDV  is  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  QV  here  and  in  ver.  25  only.    In  Ezek.  xxx.  16  it=quotidie. 

Comp.  D3n  TvrlV,  Prov.  xxvi.  2.    Haeveenick  on  Ezek.,  S.  615,  6.— Since  QDV  according  to  all  analogies  is  an  old  nomi- 

Bal  form  (comp.  Olsh.  g  222,  6),  it  is  possible  that  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  Jeremiah  made  use  of  this  old  form  without  re- 
gard to  the  adverbial  signification  which  had  become  usual. 

«  Ver.  21.— nvnO-  Comp.  Naeselsb.  (Jr.,  g  106,  6. 

6  Ver.  22. — ''il'^E^D-  /Tlty  is  the  technical  term  for  the  ministration  of  the  Levites  and  priests.  Num.  iii.  6 ;  1  Sam. 
11. 11 ;  Joel  i.  9  ;  ii.  17  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  10,  etc.    Comp.  Hebzog,  R.-Bnc,  XII ,  g  176,  6. 

*  Ver,  22. — "l^X  is  here  used  accusatively,  i.  e.,  adverbially  for  "11^X3.  Comp.  Isa.  liv.  9. 

'  Ver.  22.— 'nX  'nlt^D-  Comp.  Bwald,  g  288,  a;  Naegelsb.  ffr.,'  g  64,  6  c. 

s  Ver.  24. — ri''X'^  X/H.  In  Ezekiel  this  idiom  is  frequent,  viii.  12, 1,5, 17  coU.  ver.  6  ;  xlvii.  6.  Comp.  also  Jer.  iii,  6 
coll.  vii.  17.    This  use  of  nX"l  by  synecdoche,  is  like  that  in  v.  12 ;  Lam.  iii.  1 ;  Gen.  xlii.  1,  coll.  2. 

9  Ver.  24.— OOXDM.    Comp.  vi.  19 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  88,  7  e. 

10  Ver.  25. — mpfi-  In  xxxi.  36,  D''pn-  Comp.  xx.xii.  11.  The  former  is  more  usual  in  Jeremiah,— v.  24  ;  x.  3  ;  xxxi. 
35 ;  xliv.  10, 23.      I    .  ' 

II  Ver.  26. — ^It^X.    Only  in  xl.  39  besides  do  we  find  in  Jeremiah  the  imperfect  Kal  in  this  formula.    It  also  occurs  in 

Joel  iv.  1.  Elsewhere,  where  the  thought  is  expressed  in  the  imperfect,  we  find  the  imperfect  Hiphil.  (N.  B.  The  Perf.  Hiph, 
occurs  also  xxxiii.  7),  xxxii.  44 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  xli.x.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  25.  The  Masoretes  would  therefore,  and  probably  not  in, 
correctly,  read  J3''K?X  in  these  three  places  also. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  preceding  section- concluded  with  the  word 
"  continually. "  The  idea  thus  briefly  intimated, 
of  a  perpetual  duration  of  the  promised  blessing, 
forms  the  main  thought  in  what  follows.  As  it 
does  not  lie  within  the  power  of  man  to  break 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  which  ensures  the 
change  of  day  and  night,  so  also  the  covenant  is 


not  to  be  broken  which  guarantees  the  perpetual 
succession  of  Davidic  kings  and  Levitical  priests 
(vers.  19-21).  A  natur.al  guarantee  of  this  dura- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  innumerable  increase 
of  the  royal  and  priestly  seed  (ver.  22).  In  op- 
position to  the  presumptuous  speech  that  Jehovah 
had  chosen  Judah  and  Israel  and  yet  afterwards 
rejected  them,  which  contains  both  a  complaint 
against  the  Lord  and  a  despising  of  the  people 
(vers.  23  and  24),  the  assurance  is  again   given 
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that  so  long  as  day  and  night,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  heaven  and  earth  continue,  so 
long  also  will  kings  of  Jacob's  and  David's  race 
rule  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
Their  rejection  is  only  temporary.  The  Lord 
will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  people  (vers.  25, 
26).  From  this  table  of  contents  it  is  clear,  that 
vers.  19-26  are  related  to  vers.  14  18,  just  as  in 
ch.  XXXV.  vers.  35-37,  are  to  vers.  31-34.  In 
form  and  character  the  section  fully  accords  with 
the  character  of  the  prophet,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  consideration  of  the  particulars.  Hixzio's 
view,  which  attributes  the  section  to  Ezekiel,  is 
deficient  in  any  solid  basis.  We  may  indeed  in- 
fer from  the  introductory  formulas  (vers.  19  and 
23),  that  the  prophet  received  these  revelations 
separately,  but  not  that  they  are  disconnected 
later  additions,  seeing  that  these  formulas  stand 
in  the  middle  between  the  large  (oomp.  xxxii.  1), 
and  the  small  divisions  (thus  saith  Jehovah). 
Moreover  this  formula  with  to  Jeremiah,  is 
found  all  along  from  ch.  xxviii. ;  xxviii.  12  ; 
xxix.  30 ;  xxxii.  26 ;  xxxiii.  1,  19,  23 ;  xxxiv. 
12;  XXXV.  12;  xxxvi.  27;  xxxvii.  6;  xlii.  7; 
xliii.  8.  Previously  we  find  to  me;  i.  4,  11;  ii. 
1;   xiii.  3,  8;  xvi.  1  ;  xviii.  5;  xxiv.  4. 

Vers.  19-22.  And  the  word  .  .  .  -who  serve 
me.  Tobreak  the  covenant  on  which  the  changes 
of  day  and  night  are  founded,  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man.  For  according  to  the  divine  promise 
(Gen.  viii.  22)  in  no  circumstances,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  an  apostasy  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
casioned the  flood,  will  any  change  take  place  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  loner  o.s  the  earth  stands.  In 
these  words  it  is  certainly  declared  that  the  earth 
will  one  day  cease  to  exist,  but  it  will  then  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  only 
pass  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence  (Isa.  Ixv.  17; 
Ixvi.  22 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1),  and  this 
transition  is  not  an  annulling  of  the  promise 
given  to  David,  but  only  leads  to  a  corresponding 
transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  realization. — My 
covenant  of  the  day  is  the  covenant  which  I 
have  concluded  with  respect  to  the  day,  whose 
object  is  the  day. — David  my  serv.ant.  Comp. 
2  Sam.  iii.  18;  vii.  5,  8;  Ezek.  .xxxiv.  24,  etc. — 
These  verses  express  substantially  the  same 
thought  as  xxxi.  32-37. — As  the  host,  etc.  The 
reference  to  the  promise  given  to  the  patriarchs. 
Gen.  XV.  5;  xxii.  17;  xxxii.  13  is  evident,  and 
corresponds  with  the  mention  of  the  same  in  ver. 
26.  Henostenberq  has  pointed  out  with  per- 
fect justice  that  Jeremiah  here  by  no  means  pro- 
phesies an  unlimited  increase  of  the  royal  and 
priestly  posterity  which,  as  Jahn  remarks,  would 
be  only  a  burden  on  the  people.  But  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the  Lord,  that 
all  Israel  shall  be  a  "kingdom  of  priests  "  (Exod. 
xix.  6),  and  with  the  prophetic  utterances  /Isa. 
Ixi.  6,  "and  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  Je- 
hovah: men  shall  call  you  the  Ministers  of  our 
God;"  Ixvi.  20,  21,  "and  I  will  also  take  of  them 
to  be  priests  and  Levites  [Levitic  priests]  "). 
.leremiah  here  declares  that  the  threefold  pro- 
mise of  1.  innumerable  increase;  2.  the  priest- 
ly and  royal  character  of  the  whole  people  ;  3. 
the  everlasting  continuance  of  kingdom  and 
priesthood,  will  form  a  grand  harmonious  chord. 
If,  as  cannot  be  denied,  Jeremiah  has  in  view 
that  time,  in  which  all  that  is  ideal  will  be  real. 


his  words  cannot  (whether  he  was  conscious  of 
it  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indiiference),  express 
anything  else  but  this;  the  priestly  and  royal 
seed  will  be  innumerable,  because  the  whole 
nation  having  now  become  innumerable,  will  con- 
sist according  to  its  original  and  essential  idea 
of  priests  and  kings.  The  innumerousness  of  the 
people,  which  was  never  actual  even  in  the  times 
of  the  highest  prosperity  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9) 
rests  on  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  regenerate 
humanity  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20). 

Vers.  23-26.  Moreover  the  Tvord  .  .  .  have 
mercy  on  them.  In  the  preceding  verses  (20- 
22)  was  positively  declared  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  has  concluded 
with  the  theocratic  kingdom  and  priesthood:  in 
the  following  verses  this  declaration  is  defended 
against  a  malicious  attack. — It  is  altogether 
wrong  to  understand  by  "this  people,"  foreign 
nations  (Sci-iNnEKEK  understands  Egypt,  Jahn 
Chaldean  warriors.  Movers  Samaritans,  Hitziq 
the  neighbors  of  .the  Jews  and  of  Ezekiel  on  the 
Chaboras).  It  was  surely  not  worth  the  trouble 
to  rebut  such  an  assertion,  if  it  were  made  by 
the  heathen.  Their  judgment  had  no  weight  in 
such  a  case.  But  when  Israelites,  who  ought  to 
know  the  relation  of  their  nation  to  the  Lord, 
subscribed  to  such  pessimism,  a  counter-testi- 
mony was  in  place. — It  is  evident  that  Judah  and 
Israel  are  meant  by  the  two  families.  It  is  clear 
both  from  the  following  phrase  "my  people," 
and  "seed  of  Jacob,"  and  "seed  of  Abraham, 
etc.,"  ver.  26.   nnSTO  is  often  used  in  Jeremiah 

T  T  :    • 

of  national  races;  i.  15;  x.  25;  xxv.  9 — And 
thus  despise,  ]'SJ  is  here  "cum  irrisione  sper- 
nere,"  as  in  general  the  idea  of  rejection,  rejection 
with  disdain,  is  related  to  that  of  contempt.  Comp. 
xiv.  21  where  33Jn  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
■CXJijl.  These  Jews  thus  pronounce  on  their  own 
responsibility,  without  any  occasion  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  a  sentence  of  rejection  upon  their 
nation,  thus  on  the  one  hand  insulting  God,  as 
though  He  were  inconsistent,  on  the  other  their 
nation,  as  though  it  were  only  good  enough  to 
be  the  foot-ball  of  its  Lord's  caprice. — A  na- 
tion before  them.  From  xxxi.  36  coll.  xxxv. 
19  we  see  that  1,  "to  be  a  nation  "  signifies  na- 
tional existence  in  opposition  to  division  and 
scattering  of  the  constituents  of  the  nation;  2. 
that  "before  them  "  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  tem- 
poral but  a  physical  sense;  i.  e.,  they  maintain 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  witnesses  of  that  na- 
tional existence,  that  their  eyes  will  no  longer  be 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  such  prosperity. — If  my 
covenant,  e<c.  Comp.  xxxi.  35,  37.  The  charge 
is  rebutted  by  an  appeal  to  tbe  guarantee  in- 
volved in  tbe  order  of  nature.  Is  this  more  firmly 
established  than  the  order  of  salvation?  To 
supplement  if  by  the  following  have  appointed, 
as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  seems  to  me  forced.     If  we 

do  not  wish  to  take  xS  according  to  Job  vi.  21  as 
a  substantive,  it  is  sufficient  to  regard  it  as  a 
negative  particle:  if  my  covenant  is  not  daily 
and  nightly,  i.  e.,  has  no  real,  permanent  exis- 
tence.—Then  win  I  reject  the  seed,  etc.  Ob- 
serve that  the  charge  in  ver.  24  involved  the 
rejection  of  both  tribes.  With  a  view  to  this, 
"  seed  of  Jacob  "  is  placed  first  as  the  main  con- 
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ception,  "ancl  David  my  servant"  is  inserted, 
because  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  the  pro- 
mise in  vers.  17,  18  would  also  fall  to  the  ground. 
Since  now,  however,  the  seed  of  Jacob  is  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  his  promise,  the  basis  is 
thus  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  seed  of 
David.  The  priests  are  no  longer  spoken  of 
specially,  being  included  in  the  seed  of  Jacob. 
The  prophet  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  seed  of 
David,  because  in  ver.  15  he  started  with  this 
idea  as  the  security  and  central  point  of  the 
theocracy.  He  then  connects  this  idea  with  that 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob  by  saying  that  there  shall 
never  fail  a  descendant  of  David  to  rule  over  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  In  naming 
the  three  patriarchs  he  throws  new  weight  into 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  nation.  Not  only  Jacob, 
but  Isaac  and  Abraham  also  must  have  lost  favor 
in  the  sight  of  God,  if  He  reject  their  seed.  They, 
however,  are  dear  for  the  fathers'  sake  (Rom. 
xi.  28,  29  coll.  i.  2,  16).  Comp.  Exod.  ii.  24, 
25;  xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xxvi.  42;  2  Kings  xiii.  23  ; 
Ps.  cv.  8-10;  Isa.  xli.  8. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxii.  3.  "An  eifect  of  anger  and  a  pro- 
cedure almost  like  that  of  Ahab  with  the  prophet 
Micah.  The  same  spirit  prevails  now-a-days. 
For  without  entering  on  an  investigation,  with 
what  right  or  reason  men  are  found  who  often  in 
pretty  general  expressions  in  a  call  to  repentance, 
borrow  from  the  prophet  all  sorts  of  judicial 
threatening  and  point  to  this  or  that  city,  we 
cannot  avoid  seeing  why  they  are  always  put  in 
arrest,  viz.:  for  this  cause,  'Why  dost  thou  pro- 
phesy what  we  do  not  like  to  hear  V  When  one 
is  sure  of  his  cause,  a  noble  disdain  of  such  peo- 
ple would  be  the  best  means  to  use  against  them. 
But  men  cannot  bear  a  bad  conscience  and 
threatenings  of  all  sorts  together,  and  the  fear 
that  it  may  be  true  has  the  foolish  effect,  that 
they  cause  the  bearers  of  such  unpleasant  tidings 
to  come  to  a  bad  end,  in  order  to  affright  others 
from  coming  with  similar  messages."     Zinzen- 

DORP. 

2.  On  xxxii.  7  sqq.  "  Fundatur  in  hoc  textu  lo- 
cus classicus  de  contractibus  emtionis  et  vendilionis, 
quos  improbant  Anabaplislse,  probat  Scriptura,  sicut 
ostendunt  hsec  quscjam  sequuntur  documenla:  Prov. 
xxxi.  14;  Matt.  xiii.  3."  Forster. 

3.  On  xxxii.  15.  "The  prophet  had  often 
enough  declared  the  laud  lost  to  the  Chaldeans. 
Here,  however,  he  must  testify  that  it  is  not  lost 
forever:  his  purcba.9e  was  to  restore  contidenoe 
in  the  future  to  other  troubled  souls.  Thus  the 
most  aiflicted  servant  of  God  must  again  be  the 
most  hopeful." — "  When  we  are  outwardly  pros- 
perous, we  think  no  one  cau  take  our  prosperity 
from  us,  and  when  trouble  comes  upon  us,  we 
again  think  that  no  one  can  help  us.  Both 
courses  are,  however,  equally  ungodly.  There- 
fore God's  servants  must  contradict  both  those 
who  are  at  ease,  and  those  who  are  in  despair. 
The  reverse  is  always  right.  In  good  days  hum- 
ble thyself,  and  in  bad  days  let  thyself  be  exalted, 
for  then  it  is  a  great  thing  to  do."  Diedbich. 

4.  On  xxxii.  9,  16,  24,  26.  "  Jeremiah  also 
contends,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  First  he 
»beys  and  afterwards  speaks  about  it.     This  is  a 


noble  way,  by  which  every  teacher,  who  knows 
the  Lord,  may  prove  himself.  As  soon  as  he  ob- 
serves that  the  Lord  wishes  this  or  that,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  expostulate,  but  to  act,  not  to  call 
anything  in  question,  but  to  set  to  work.  If 
then  any  hesitation  is  left,  or  one  and  another 
scruple,  it  is  time  afterwards  to  consult  with  the 
Lord  about  it,  when  one  has  first  shown  obedi- 
ence." ZiNZENDOHP.  ["  Though  we  are  bound 
to  follow  God  with  an  implicit  obedience,  yet  we 
should  endeavor  that  it  may  be  more  and  more 
intelligent  obedience.  We  must  never  dispute 
God's  statutes  and  judgments,  but  we  may  and 
must  inquire.  What  mean  these  statutes  and  judg- 
ments? Deut.  vi.  20."  Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

5.  On  xxxii.  25.  Tertuilian  (c.  Marc,  L.  IV., 
c.  40)  sees  in  the  words  "  Buy  thee  the  field  for 
money,"  the  prophetic  passage  to  which  Matt, 
xxvii.  9  refers,  regarding  the  reading  'lepsiiiov  us 
correct.  Comp.  Euskb.  Demonstr.  Ev.,  L.  X.,  c. 
4;   AnouSTiN,  De  consensu  Eiiang.,  L.  III.,  c.  7. 

6.  Oq  xxxii.  27.  To  God  there  is  no  wonder 
[miracle].  There  are  wonders  only  on  the  lower 
stage  of  existence.  Every  higher  stage  is  a 
wonder  to  the  lower.  Or  is  there  only  one  stage 
of  existence,  and  accordingly  only  one  order  of 
nature?  When  the  North  American  savages 
cruelly  murdered  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  the  Great  Father  in  Washing- 
ton, and  told  them  of  the  wonders  of  civilization, 
as  a  demoniacally  possessed  liar,  were  they  less 
in  the  right  than  our  highly  civilized  savages, 
to  whom  it  is  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  there  is 
no  other  world,  but  that  which  they  can  r&aeh 
with  their  five  senses  ?  It  is  certainly  not  proived 
that  there  is  a  living,  personal,  omnipotent  6od. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  proved,  it  is  to  be  felt  from 
the  heart.  He  who  is  born  of  God  heareth  His 
voice.  To  him  also  miracles  cease  to  be  aught 
irrational.  He  knows  well  how  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  miracles,  hut  the' former 
come  to  him  like  a  voice  from  the  highe-ir  world, 
in  which  he  feels  truly  at  home.  For  the  stages 
of  existence  and  orders  of  nature  are  not  hermeti- 
cally sealed  towards  each  other,  but  the  higher 
break  through  in  order  to  lift  the  lower  np  to 
themselves. 

7.  On  xxxii.  36  sqq.     On  the  fulfilfflent  of  this 
prophecy  comp.  the  Comm.   on  xiii.  14,  and  the 
Doctrinal   notes  on  iii.    18-25,   No.   8.      As  the 
threatening  that  Israel  should  be  dispe-rsed  ,'>mong 
all  nations  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
(Deut.  xxviii.  64  66)  has  been  literally  fulfilled, 
why  should  not  this  promise  also  be  literally  ful — 
filled,  that  they  shall  be  collected  from   all  lands  ■ 
whither  tlie  Lord  has  cast  them  out?     AVhy  cam-, 
not  this  people  be  destroyed  '.     Why  do  they  r©.- 
fain  their  peculiarities  with  such  tenacity,  that  • 
neither  the  most  raging  fanatioisra,  nor  the  most-, 
humane  cosmopolitanism,  which  is   much  mor« 
dangerous  than  the  former,  can  mingle  them  withn 
other  nations  ;   so  thiit  we  can  follow  the  course 
of  their  national  stream  through  thf  ^ea  of  na-i. 
tions,  as   it  is  said  of   the  Rhine   that  its  water 
flows  unmingled  through  the  laJte  of  Constanea  ". 
Assuredly  this  people  must  yet  have  a  future. 
Only  thus  much  is   correct,  that  the  real    kernel 
of   these  prophecies  is  offered  to  us  in  a  shell 
which  the  prophets  prepared  from  contemporary 
events,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where,  the 
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shell  ceases  and  the  kernel  begins.  Comp.  Rinck, 
The  Scripturalness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennial 
reign  defended  against  Hengstenbeeg.  Eberfeld, 
1866,  S.  45  sqq. 

8.  On  xxxii.  36  sqq.  "Is  the  consummation  of 
the  redemptive  work  possible  while  Israel  is  re- 
jected as  a  nation  ?  According  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment this  question  must  be  unconditionally  nega- 
tived. This  knows  only  a  temporary  rejection 
of  Israel,  which  at  the  same  time. has  this  result, 
that  Israel  does  not  perish  as  u,  nation,  but  is 
preserved  for  future  restoration.  Is  this  law 
annulled  since  Israel  despised  the  gracious  visi- 
tation of  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  God  taken 
from  them  and  ^iven  to  a  people  which  bring 
forth  the  fruits  thereof?  Are  thus  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets,  which  treat  of  a  glorifica- 
tion of  Israel  in  the  latter  days,  eternally  abro- 
gated on  account  of  the  nation's  sin?  Or  can 
their  fulfilment  be  found  only  in  a  spiritual  manner 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  main  trunk  of  which 
was  formed  by  a  chosen  few  from  Israel  ?  These 
questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Ber- 
THEAU  (^Old  Testament  prophecy  of  IsraeVs  nation- 
ul  glory  in  their  own  land.  Jahrb.f  deutsche  Theol., 
1859  and  1860)  in  accordance  with  the  older  pro- 
testant  theology  (comp.  especially  Hollaz,  Exam, 
theolog.  ed.  Teller,  p.  1264  sqq.)  as  decidedly  as 
according  to  our  conviction  they  must,  on  the 
ground  of  Rom.  i.  25  sqq.,  be  negatived.  It 
eeems  to  us  to  be  irrefragably  established  that 
when  the  times  of  the  world-nations  are  full 
(Luke  xxi.  24),  Israel  will  obey  the  gospel  call, 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  welcome  the  Messiah 
(Matt,  xxiii.  39) ;  that  for  this  reason  in  its  dis- 
persion among  the  nations  of  the  earth  it  has 
never  been  absorbed  by  them,  but  preserved  in 
separate  existence  for  its  final  destination,  be- 
cause God's  gifts  of  grace  and  calling  are  a/iera- 
fielriTa."  Oehler  in  Hekzog,  R.-Enc.,  XVII.,  S. 
658,  9. 

9.  On  xxxiii.  3.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  declara- 
tion to  His  obedient  servant  Jeremiah.  My  dear 
child,  He  says,  thou  bast  acted  according  to  my 
will,  without  knowing  why.  Thou  hast  done 
well.  But  I  will  make  it  clear  to  thee,  so  that  thou 
wilt  wonder  no  more;  I  will  tell  thee  that  and 
yet  more,  so  that  thou  wilt  at  last  say,  'Yes,  let 
it  be  so.'  We  find  such  connections  a  few  limes 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Lord  says, 
'  How  can  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  I 
del'  (Gen.  xviii.  17.)  And  the  same  Lord  de- 
clares to  His  disciples,  whence  comes  this  inclina- 
tion or  predisposition  to  tell  something  new  to 
His  disciples,  '  Henceforth  I  callyou  not  servants, 
for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth, 
but  I  h.ave  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that 
I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known 
unto  you'  (John  xv.  16).  So  also  is  it  here  with 
Jeremiah,"   Zinzendorf. 

10.  On  xxxiii.  6.  Healing,  restoration,  joy 
and  permanent  prosperity  are  promised  by  the 
prophet  to  Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  all  seemed 
lost,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  regain  them. 
How  desolate  must  it  have  then  appeared  in  Je- 
rusalem when  one  house  after  another  was  thrown 
down  to  furnish  means  of  defence!  How  wildly 
raged  the  tumult  of  war,  and  how  comfortless 
was  the  condition  of  the  city  shut  in  by  the  ene- 
my  and  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 


country  !  To  the  mind  of  him,  who  then  thought 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  future,  pictures  of  destruc- 
tion alone  presented  themselves.  Jeremiah, 
however,  whose  sight  was  sharpened  by  the  divine 
anointing,  sees  beyond  the  present  abomination 
of  desolation  in  the  far  distant  future  pictures  of 
peace  and,  moreover,  of  everlasting  peace,  such 
as  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  There  was  the  patience  and 
faith  of  the  saints  (Rev.  xiii.  10).  'Impossible' 
is  a  word,  which  does  not  occur  in  God's  language. 

11.  On  xxxiii.  8.  "After  the  stubborn  race  has 
been  partly  annihilated  and  partly  humbled,  God 
will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole. 
Israel  cannot  perish  eternally.  God  will  purify 
the  people  from  their  sins,  by  forgiveness,  the 
only  way  in  which  men  can  be  really  freed  from 
sin.  Grace  and  forgiveness  are  the  only  ground 
on  which  we  stand  as  Christians.  This  seems 
nothing  to  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  hea- 
ven and  earth."  Dieurioh. 

12.  On  xxxiii.  7-13.  "An  important  doctrine 
meets  us  in  these  words,  that  it  is  not  the  gifts 
of  God  which  we  should  seek  to  apprehend,  but 
the  love  of  God  which  is  m.anifested  in  that  He 
imputes  not  our  sin  to  us.  Otherwise  we  treat 
the  Divine  benefits  like  the  fishes  which  swallow 
the  hook  with  the  bait."  Heim  and  Hofmann. 
The  major  prophets  expounded  for  edification,  1839, 
S.  509. 

13.  On  xxxiii.  14-17.  "  All  God's  promises  are 
at  the  same  time  fulfilled  by  the  true  man,  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  pure  sprout  of  David.  He  will 
be  a  King,  in  whom  we  have  perfect  protection 
from  all  destructive  agencies,  for  He  will  help 
us  from  sin,  procuring  and  executing  on  earth 
justice  and  righteousness  for  all  mankind.  As 
we  all  together  inherited  sin  and  death  from 
Adam,  so  Jesus  by  His  righteousness  has  brought 
justification  of  life  for  all  men,  if  we  would  now 
only  take  it  with  joy.  Jerusalem  will  itself  bear 
the  King's  name,  as  he  was  called  in  xxiii.  6: 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness,  i.  e.,  that  Jehovah 
bestows  on  us  the  righteousness,  which  is  the 
bond,  which  at  the  same  time  unites  us  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  His  celestial  city."  Dieurioh. 

14.  On  xxxiii.  15,  16.  [TAe  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness. "  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  union  of 
the  Church  with  Christ  (see  Rom.  xii.  4,  5 ;  1 
Cor.  X.  17;  xii.  12;  Eph.  i.  22;  iv.  12,  15,  16, 
25;  vi.  28,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  24)  so  that  what  be- 
longs to  Him  is  communicated  to  her  (Calvin, 
PiscATOR,  Mhenster). — Thus,  by  virtue  of  her 
mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  His  merits,  and  the  infusion  of  His  Spirit, 
the  Name  of  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be  '  The 
Lord  our  righteousness;'  she  hides  herself  in 
Him,  and  is  seen  by  God  as  in  Him;  she  is 
clothed  with  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (see 
Rev.  xii.  1)  and  is  accepted  in  the  Beloved  (Eph. 
i.  6)."  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

15.  On  xxxiii.  17.   ["  When  the  First-begotten 
was  brought  into  the  world  it  was  declared  con 
corning  Him,  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him 
the  throne   of  His   Father  David,    Luke    i     32  " 
Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

16.  On  xxxiii.  13-22.  ["  Four  words,  each  of 
them  full  of  meaning,  comprise  the  conceptions 
which  we  attribute  to  the  Paradisaical  state. 
They  are   these:    Innocence,    Love,   Rural  Life, 
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Piety;  and  it  is  towards  these  conditions  of 
earthly  happiness  that  the  human  mind  reverts, 
as  often  as  it  turns,  sickened  and  disappointed, 
from  the  pursuit  of  whatever  else  it  may  have 
ever  labored  to  acquire.  The  innocence  we  here 
think  of  is  not  virtue  recovered,  that  has  passed 
through  its  season  of  trial,  but  it  is  Moral  Per- 
fectness,  darkened  by  no  thought  or  knowledge 
of  the  contrary.  This  Paradisaical  love  is  con- 
jugal fondness,  free  from  sensuous  taint.  This 
Rural  Life  is  the  constant  flow  of  summer  days, 
spent  in  gardens  and  afield,  exempt  from  our 
exacted  toil,  this  piety  of  Paradise  is  the  grate- 
ful approach  of  the  finite  being  to  the  Infinite, — 
a  correspondence  tho.t  is  neither  clouded,  nor  is 
apprehensive  of  a  cloud."  Isaac  Tayloe,  Spirit 
of  Sebrew  Poetry. — S.  E.  A.] 

17.  On  xxxiii.  19-22.  ["  The  richest  promises 
are  confirmed  by  the  strongest  assurances." 
CowLES. — S.  R.  A.]  "As  God's  arrangements 
in  nature  do  not  fail,  still  less  can  His  word  fail 
in  His  kingdom  of  grace,  and  all  His  word  refers 
to  the  divine  Son  of  David  and  His  eternal  king- 
dom of  grace.  Yea,  the  whole  innumerable  Is- 
rael, Abraham's  spiritual  posterity,  shall  become 
Davids  and  Levites,  i.  e.,  priests  and  kings,  as 
was  designed  even  at  the  beginning  of  Israel. 
(Exod.  xix.  6;   1   Pet.    ii.  9;   Rev.  v.  5)."     DiE- 

DRICH. 

18.  On  xxxiii.  18-22.  [Wordsworth  rejects 
Hengstenbbrg's  explanation  that  these  words 
are  to  be  applied  to  all  Christians  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  approves  of  the  argument  derived  by 
the  ancient  Christian  fathers  from  the  passage  in 
favor  of  the  threefold  order  of  ministers  in  the 
Christian  church.  He  adds  "The  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ  possess  the  spi- 
ritual essence  of  whatever  was  commanded  in  the 
Levitical  dispensations.  Whatever  was  local  and 
personal  in  those  dispensations  has  passed  away. 
The  Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  their  Sacrifices, 
their  Sabbaths,  their  Annual  Festivals,  their 
threefold  Ministry,  all  these  have  been  spiritu- 
alized in  the  Gospel.  Sinai  is  perpetuated  in 
Zion.  The  glory  of  the  Law  has  been  absorbed 
into  that  of  the  Gospel.  See  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  the 
great  Pentecostal  Psalm." — S.  R.  A.] 

19.  On  xxxiii.  23-26.  "In  the  first  place  they 
will  not  be  warned,  and  afterwards  they  will 
not  be  comforted.  The  true  prophet  however 
announces  death  to  sinners  according  to  the 
law,  but  afterwards  grace  for  renovation  and 
for  life.  Despair  is  blasphemy.  God's  king- 
dom stands  and  will  be  perfected,  but  the  faint- 
hearted will  not  enter  it.  God  answers:  so  long 
as  heaven  and  earth  are  preserved  by  Me,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  My  kingdom,  and  as  a  pledge  that 
it  will  not  fail.  Israel  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  David's  seed  shall  be  a  royal  seed,  and 
the  captivity  which  the  people  must  now  endure 
is  transient.  It  is  however  impossible  for  the 
worldly  to  comprehend  this,  who  persist  in  carnal 
repose  as  though  no  God  could  punish  them, 
and  again  in  afiliction  are  so  despondent,  as  though 
there  were  no  God  to  help  them  any  more." 
DiEDRiCH.  ["  Deep  security  commonly  ends  in 
deep  despair;  whereas  those  that  keep  up  a  holy 
fear  at  all  times  have  a  good  hope  to  support 
themselves  in  the  worst  of  times."  Henry. — S. 
R.  A.] 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxxii.  16.  ["  Before  Jeremiah  went  in 
prayer  he  delivered  the  deeds  that  concerned  his 
new  purchase  to  Baruch,  which  may  intimate  to 
us,  that  when  we  are  going  to  worship  God  we 
should  get  our  minds  as  clear  as  may  be  from  the 
cares  and  encumbrances  of  this  world. — Note. 
Prayer  is  the  salve  of  every  sore."  Henry. — S. 
R.  A.] 

2.  On  xxxii.  17-25.  The  Divine  promises  our 
best  consolation  in  every  affliction.  1.  Tliere  are 
promises  of  Divine  help  for  every  kind  of  dis- 
tress in  human  life.  2.  These  promises  often 
sound  very  wonderful  (vers.  24  and  26).  3. 
Their  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  God  is  guaranteed 
by  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  (vers.  17- 
19).  4.  Their  fulfilment  is  on  our  part  condi- 
tioned by  faith. 

3.  On  xxxii.  18,  19.  Harvest  [Thanksgiving- 
day]  Sermon.  "To  what  should  our  admiration 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  in  the  present  har- 
vest lead  us?  1.  To  thank  God,  2.  To  trust  al! 
to  Him,  that  He  has  promised  us.  3.  To  obey 
His  voice."  Jentsoh.,   Gesetz  and  Zeugniss,  1853. 

4.  On  xxxii.  19.  "  The  very  serious  and  im- 
portant truth,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  open  to 
all  the  paths  of  the  children  of  men.  This  should 
1,  shake  us  and  awake  us  from  our  security,  if 
some  of  our  ways  are  sinful  and  such  as  tlie  Lord 
must  certainly  disapprove ;  2,  humble  us.  if  we 
are  indeed  under  the  discipline  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  yet  turn  to  our  own  self-made  courses,  and 
have  not  yet  allowed  a  fixed  and  sure  heart  to  be 
imparted  10  us;  3,  be  for  our  comfort  and  en- 
couragement, when  we  are  often  led  in  dark  and 
difficult  paths."  J.  M.  Mueller,  Zeugni&se  v. 
Christo.  \_Witnesses to  Christ].  Neues Predigtbuch., 
Stuttgart,   1866,  S.  757. 

5.  On  xxxii.  19.  ["  The  greatness  of  God's 
wisdom  and  the  abundance  of  His  power.  Proved 
from  His  nature.  Rem.  1.  God  hath  tiie  power 
of  making  the  deepest  afiliction  of  His  children 
produce  their  highest  happiness.  2.  The  con- 
trivances of  tyrants  to  oppress  the  church  pro- 
cure its  establishment.  3.  The  triumphs  of  Satan 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  his  empire."  Saurin. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxxii.  39.  Wedding-sermon,  "The pro- 
raise  which  the  Lord  gives  to  God-fearing  cou- 
ples. 1.  One  heart.  2.  Oneway.  3.  One  bless- 
ing, which  shall  extend  to  their  children."  Flo- 
ret, 1862. 

7.  On  xxxii.  40.  Wedding-sermon.  The  na- 
ture and  fruit  of  a  true  marriage.  1.  Its  na- 
ture: it  is  a  covenant  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
conclude  in  the  Lord,  and  with  the  Lord  (put  My 
fear  in  their  hearts; — not  depart  from  Me; — 
everlasting  covenant).  2.  Its  fruit:  good  from 
the  Lord  without  ceasing. 

8.  On  xxxii.  40.  ["Teachers  may  put  good 
things  into  our  heads,  but  it  is  God  only  that  can 
put  them  into  our  hearts,  that  can  work  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do."  Henry. — S.  R.  A,] 

9.  On  xxxii.  39-41.  "  The  greatest  and  dearest 
of  all  the  promises  of  God  to  a  marriage  in  the 
highest  degree  happy  and  delightful."  G.  Cone. 

RiEGER. 

10.  On  xxxii.  40,  41.  Baptismal  Sermon.   "  The 
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gracious  promises  of  God,  which  He  gives  to  a 
child  of  man  iu  holy  baptism."  Floret,   1862. 

11.  On  xxxii.  42.  "  In  communion  of  suffering 
of  pious  Christians  is  also  a  blessed  fellowship 
of  consolation,  since  1,  when  we  as  Christians 
bear  with  one  another,  we  can  also  with  each 
other  and  by  each  other  obtain  composure  with 
respect  to  whatever  has  befallen  us;  2,  our  heart 
is  revived  by  what  remains,  viz.,  love  on  earth 
and  hope  in  heaven;  3,  we  become  strong  for 
whatever  duty  is  laid  upon  us,  viz.,  labor  and 
courage."  Floret,  1863 

12.  On  xxxiii.  1.  ["No  confinement  can  de- 
prive Grod's  people  of  His  presence  ;  no  looks  or 
bars  can  shut  out  His  gracious  visits ;  nay,  often- 
times as  their  afflictions  abound  their  consolations 
much  more  abound,  and  they  have  the  most  re- 
viving communications  of  His  favor  then  when 
the  world  frowns  on  them.   Paul's  sweetest  Epis 


Of  this  is  no  other  than  a  want  of  reverence  for 
God  and  His  law."  Discourse  on  the  Birth-day 
of  the  king  by  Deacon  Hauber  in  Tiifaingen. 
Palmer,  Ev   Casualreden,  2te  Folge,  1,  1850. 

14.  On  xxxiii.  14-16.  "Jesus  Christ  a  King. 
1.  Prom  what  a  noble  royal  stock  did  He  pro- 
ceed! (Raised  by  God,  descending  from  David, 
both  by  His  deity  and  humanity  heir  of  the 
throne).  2.  How  well  has  He  exercised  His  rule 
with  judgment  and  righteousness  (He  Himself  is 
the  Lord,  who  is  our  righteousness).  3.  How 
far  does  His  dominion  extend !  ( From  Jerusalem 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth).  4.  How  safely  does 
His  people  dwell  by  His  help  in  peace!"  Nau- 
MANN,  in  Oesetzu.  Zeiign.,  18b0,  March. 

15.  On  xxxiii.  14-16.  "Who  is  He  announced 
to-day?  1.  The  long  promised — with  reference  to 
His  historical  appearance.  2.  The  Son  of  David 
and  at  the  same  time  God's  Son — this  is  His  per- 


tles  were  those  that  bare  date  out  of  a  prison."  I  sonal   significance.     3.  The   Lord,    who   is   our 
Henet. — -S.  R.  A.]  righteousness — this    relates   to    His    holy    office 

13.   On  xxxiii.  6.   "  The  disease  of  our  times  is  j  and  work."  Anacker,  in  Oesetz  u.  Zeugn.,  I860, 
no  other  than  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  the  cause  I  March. 


C.  Historical  Appendix  to  zzxii.  1-5. 

(Chap.  XXXIV.  1-7). 

From  the  introductory  words  to  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  we  perceive  that  the  event,  which,  is  here  narrated 
(xxxiv.  1-1),  falls  in  the  10th  year  of  Zedekiah,  since  the  conference,  in  consequence  of  which  Jere- 
miah was  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison  (xxxii.  3),  must  be  that  of  lohich  we  have  an  account  in 
this  passage.  Both  passages  agree  almost  verbatim  in  the  announcement  of  the  fate  impending  on  the 
Icing  and  the  city  (comp.  xxxii.  3-5  with  xxxiv.  2,  3)  ;  especially  is  the  phrase  "  thy  mouth  shall 
speak  to  His  mouth,  thine  eyes  shall  see  His  eyes  "  peculiar  to  both.  What  is  said  in  xxxiv.  4,  5  of 
the  fate  of  Zedekiah  is  found  in  a  condensed  form  in  xxxii.  5  in  the  words,  "  and  there  shall  he  be 
until  I  visit  him."  The  concluding  words  of  xxxii.  5  "  though  ye  fight,  etc.,"  are  not  found  in  ch. 
xxxiv.  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxii.  1-5). — XXXIV.  1-7  is  therefore  evidently  the  special  report,  written  by 
Jeremiah  himself  of  his  conference  with  Zedekiah.  In  consequence  of  this  conference  he  was  thrown 
back  into  the  court,  notwithstanding  his  favorable  announcement  to  Zedekiah,  xxxiv.  4,  5.  The  kina 
might  have  expected  something  better  from  the  prophet,  as  he  approached  when  not  called  for.  It  was 
after  this  return  to  the  court  that  leremiah  received  the  revelation  contained  in  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii 
The  event  narrated  in  xxxiv.  1-7  also  precedes  these  two  chapters  in  the  order  of  time.  The  report 
of  it,  perhaps  written  by  the  prophet  immediately  after  the  interview,  is  however,  as  a  brief  isolated  pas- 
sage, added  as  an  appendix.  It  is  evident  that  the  conversation  with  Zedekiah  did  not  long  precede  the 
facts  related  in  chh  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  confinement  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
court,  which  is  spoken  of  in  xxxii.  8  as  a  consequence  of  the  conversation,  was  properly  a  remandina 
to  prison.  If  then  the  first  confinement,  as  appears  from  xxxvii.  17-21,  especially  ver.  21,  falls  in 
the  last  period  of  the  siege,  after  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  from  their  diversion  against  the  Egyptians 
(B.  0.  687),  the  second  incarceration  cannot  be  placed  earlier,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  a  somewhat  later 
date  of  the  same  year 

XXXIV.  1-7. 

1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  .Lord  [Jehovah]  when  Uyr  while! 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the* 
earth,  of  [subject  to,  lit.,  the  dominion  of  His  hand]  His  dominion,  and  all  the  peo- 

2  pie,  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  cities  thereof,  saying,  Thus  saith 
die  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel :  Go  and  speak  to  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  tell  him 
ilius  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Ba- 

d  bylon,  and  he  shall  burn  it  with  fire :  And  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his  hand 
but  shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  delivered  into  his  hand;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth  "■  and 
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4  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.   Yet  [only]  hear  the  word  of  the  Loed,  O  Zedekiah  king 

5  of  Judah ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword :  But  thou 
shalt  die  in  peace  ;  and  with  the  burnings'  of  thy  fathers,  the  former  kings  which 
were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  burn  odors*  for' thee;  and  they  will  lament  thee, 
saying.  Ah  [alas]  lord!  for  I  have  pronounced  the  word  [spoken  a  word],  saith 

6  the  Lord.     Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  all  these  words  unto  Zedekiah  king 

7  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  When  [while]  the  king  of  Babylon's  army  [power]  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  cities  of  Judah  that  were  left,  against  Lachish, 
and  against  Azekah  :  for  these  defenced  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

}  Ver.  1. — The  article  is  wanting  before  V1X,  as  in  iii.  2;  xiv.  18. 

2  Ver.  3. — [LiteraU]/ :  thy  mouth  shall  speak  with  his  mouth]. 

3  Ver.  5, — [Henderson  says  twenty-eight  MSS.,  with  the  LXX.,  Arab.,  Syr.,  Vulg ,  read  like  the  burnings. — S.  R.  A.] 
*  Ver.  5. — [Some  render ;  light  the  funeral  fire,  but  comp.  BxEO.  rems. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

During  the  siege  (ver.  1)  Jeremiah  receives 
eommand  to  go  and  announce  to  Ising  Zedekiah 
that  the  city  will  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  and  burned  (ver.  2).  Zedekiah 
himself  will  be  captured,  brought  before  the 
king,  and  carried  to  Babylon  (ver.  3).  Yet  he 
will  not  perish  by  the  sword  (ver.  4),  but  die  in 
peace  and  be  interred  with  royal  honors,  after 
the  traditional  manner  (ver.  6).  Jeremiah  exe- 
cuted this  commission  punctually  (ver.  fi)  at  the 
time  when  Jerusalem  and  the  still  uncaptured 
fortified  cities  of  Lachish  and  Azekah  were  being 
besieged  (ver.  7). 

Vers.  1-5.  The  -word  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
The  style  in  vers.  1,  2  bears  the  character  of 
great  diffuseness,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  Jeremiah 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry.  Hence  sucli 
phrases  as  all  the  people,  ver.  1,  and  tell  him, 
ver.  2,  which  strictly  taken  are  superfluous,  need 
not  surprise  us. — Of  the  dominion  of  his 
hand.  This  addition  is  a  restriction  ahd  deii- 
nition  of  the  earth  ;  not  all  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  but  of  the  earth  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
"dominion  of  his  hand."  .Comp.  li.  28.;  1  Ki. 
ix.  19. — Go,  etc.  Two  questions  here  present 
themselves  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  1. 
How  is  the  conference  with  Zedekiah  here  nar- 
rated connected  with  the  other  mentioned  in 
xxxii.  3 ;  xxxvii.  17  ?  2.  What  relation  does  that 
bear  which  is  said  in  vers.  4,  5  of  Zedekiah's 
end,  to  the  other  declarations  concerning  it 
(xxxix.  5-7  ;  Iii.  9-11  ;  2  Ki.  xxv.  «,  7)  ?  These 
two  questions  seem  to  be  heterogeneous.  There 
is,  however,  a  close  connection  between  them, 
for  which  reason  we  investigate  the  second  ques- 
tion here  instead  of  at  vers.  4,  5. 

Are  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  vers.  2-5  to 
be  understood  in  a  good  sense  for  Zedekiah,  or 
as  a  menace  ?  All  depends  on  the  understanding 
of  the  sentence  yet  bear,  etc.,  ver.  4.  Venema, 
Chr.  B.  Michaelis,  Hitzig  and  Graf  are  of 
opinion  that  this  sentence  proposes  an  excep- 
tional case,  viz.,  in  case  Zedekiah  obeys  the  com- 
mand to  give  himself  up  to  the  Chaldeans  the 
threatening  pronounced  against  him  in  ver.  3 
will  not  be  fulfilled,  but  he  will  die  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  throne.  The  reasons  urged  for 
this  explanation  a,re:  The  pleasant  prospect, 
which  in  vers.  4,  5  is  placed  before  Zedekiah, 


would  contradict  the  elsewhere  constantly  re- 
peated exhortation  to  surrender  himself ;  it  would 
also  be  otherwise  too  favorable.  Here  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  ver.  5  can  be  understood  only  of 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  and  of  a  peace- 
ful end  and  honorable  interment,  wliich  Zedekiah 
will  receive  as  the  reigning  king.  Aside  from 
ver.  4  a,  this  explanation  would  certainly  be  pos- 
sible. It  is,  however,  also  possible  to  under- 
stand ver.  5  as  an  antithesis  to  "thou  shalt  not 
die  by  the  sword,"  not  a  violent  death  in  battle, 
but  a  natural,  peaceful  end.  This  might  be,  even 
if  Zedekiah  died  a  prisoner  (comp.  Iii.  11),  as 
imprisonment  is  not  necessarily  a  hinderance  to 
the  usual  funeral  obsequies.  The  Jews  were 
generally  well  treated  while  in  captivity, — many 
of  them  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  rulers,  and  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  natives  by  their  preferment, 
and  most  of  them  were  undesirous  of  returning 
to  their  native  land. — Jehoiachin  was  elevated  to 
royal  honors  after  twenty-seven  years'  confine- 
ment (Iii.  81).  Why  may  not  Zedekiah  have 
been  kept  in  mild  imprisonment  and  permission 
have  been  given  to  the  Jews  after  his  death  to 
bury  their  king  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country  ?  This  appears  to  be  the  only  possible 
explanation,  as  the  sentence  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  thee,"  ver.  4  b,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
summary  of  the  word  of  God,  which,  according  to 
ver.  4  a,  Zedekiah  is  to  hear.  I  leave  out  of  ac- 
count that  the  other  explanation  would  require 
"Listen  to"  or  "Heed"  the  word,  and  also  a 
designation  of  the  divine  word  to  which  Zedekiah 
is  to  listen.  But  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
"hear  the  word,"  etc.,  should  be  plainly  desig- 
nated as  a  condition,  and  what  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  condition's  being  fulfilled.  As 
the  words  now  read  ver.  4  b  can  be  taken  only 
as  the  word  which  Zedekiah  is  to  hear.  Ver.  4  a 
then  expresses  no  condition,  but  in  vers.  4  and 
5  a  restriction  or  more  exact  definition  (not  a 
continuation,  as  Hitziq  supposes),  is  added  to 
ver.  3.  In  ver.  3  it  was  said  that  Zedekiah 
should  be  captured  and  taken  to  Babylon.  Vers. 
4  and  5  mitigate  this  harsh  sentence,  adding  that 
he  shall  not  die  by  violence  there,  but  in  peaci 
and  be  buried  with  royal  honors.  Thus  ren- 
dered, the  passage  harmonizes  with  the  other 
intimations,  which  are  given  with  respect  to  the 
end  of  the  king :  xxxii.  5  ;  xxxix.  5-7 ;  Iii.  9-11 ; 
2  Ki.  xxv.  6,  7.  Is  then  this  declaration  adapted 
to  excite  the   anger  of  the  king  ?     Though  tha 
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first  part  of  it  is  gloomy,  the  second  presents 
some  points  of  comfort.  The  terrible  fate  which 
befel  the  tyrant  Jehoiakim  (the  words  "  will 
lament  thee,"  ver.  5,  are  in  evident  contrast  to 
xxii.  18)  will  not  be  Zedekiah's.  His  fate,  when 
the  severest  crisis  is  past,  will  take  a  (relatively) 
better  turn;  he  will  at  least  enjoy  a  respectful 
treatment  as  a  prisoner,  and  indeed  again  receive 
honor  after  death.  Zedekiah  is  thus  relatively 
favored.  Should  he  for  this  have  the  prophet 
confined,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  the  con- 
ference reported  here  be  identical  with  that 
mentioned  in  xxxii.  3?  According  to  chh. 
xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  where  the  whole  history  of 
the  relations  between  Zedekiah  and  the  prophet 
is  related  according  to  ils  main  features,  the 
former  confined  the  latter  in  the  court  only  with 
benevolent  intentions.  In  the  first  instance  the 
court  of  the  guard  was  assigned  as  a  mitigation 
in  contrast  to  the  terrible  detention  he  had  suf- 
fered iu  the  prison  of  Jonathan,  the  Scribe 
(xxxvii.  20).  Afterwards  the  court  of  the  guard 
was  again  assigned  him  out  of  kindness,  after 
his  still  more  terrible  confinement  in  the  pit 
(xxxviii.  13).  Chh.  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.  make 
the  general  impression  that  Zedekiah  kept  the 
prophetincustody  only  on  account  of  the  princes. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  he  would  have  given 
him  his  entire  freedom  (comp.  xxxviii.  6).  It 
should,  moreover,  be  observed  that  according  to 
xxxiv.  2  Jeremiah  seeks  the  king  freely,  while 
according  to  chh,  xxxvii.  sq.  this  scarcely  seems 
possible.  Then  we  have  reports  of  two  confer- 
ences of  Jeremiah  with  the  king.  On  the  first 
he  is  brought  from  strict  confinement  in  the 
house  of  Jonathan  (xxxvii.  17),  on  the  second 
ho  is  brought  after  his  deliverance  from  the  pit 
(xxxviii.  14).  The  fear,  which  Jeremiah  ex- 
presses on  this  latter  occasion,  shows  that  he 
iiad  no  desire  to  present  himself  before  the  king. 
Thus  it  appears  as  if  the  different  accounts  of 
Jeremiah's  conferences  with  Zedekiah  would  not 
agree,  especially  does  a  confinement  in  the  court 
of  the  guard  as  a  punishment,  according  to 
xxxii.  3,  seem  to  agree  neither  with  chh.  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.  nor  with  xxxiv.  2-5.  Meanwhile  as 
the  apparent  want  of  agreement  itself  excludes 
I  he  idea  of  an  interpolation,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  which  betrays  a  strange 
hand,  we  are  forced  to  the  hypothesis  that  in 
xxxii.  1-5  and  xxxiv.  1-5  we  have  an  account  of 
a  conference  of  Zedekiah  with  Jeremiah  which 
is  distinct  from  the  two  narrated  in.  xxxvii.  17- 
20  and  xxxviii.  14-16.  From  the  words  "wilt 
thou  not  certainly  put  me  to  death,"  xxxviii.  15, 
it  is  clear  that  Jeremiah  did  not  expect  a  very 
kindly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  court  was  assigned  him  as 
!i  place  of  punishment,  when  after  a  voluntary 
visit  to  the  king  (comp.  xxii.  1),  he  was  dis- 
missed with  the  ungracious  words  "back  into 
the  court!"  Although,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
words  in  xxxiv.  4,  6  are  relatively  favorable  to 
the  king,  yet  he  may  have  expected  something 
better  of  the  prophet  when  he  appeared  uncalled 
for  and  have  accordingly  become  indignant  at 
the  essentially  invariable  prediction  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  and  his  own  imprisonment  If 
it  is  asked  what  was  the  object  of  this  address  to 
the  king,  not  occasioned  by  the  king  but  com- 


manded by  God,  it  is  surprising  that  the  prophet 
does  not  say  what  the  fate  of  the  city  will  be  in 
case  of  voluntary  submission  (comp.  xxxviii.  17). 
He  does  not,  however,  say  fully  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  king  in  case  of  stubborn  refusal  to 
surrender.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  Zedekiah's 
children  together  with  the  princes  of  Israel  being 
killed  before  his  eyes,  of  his  own  eyes  being  put 
out  (lii.  10),  or  of  his  wives  being  given  to  the 
Babylonian  princes  (xxxviii.  21-28).  This  lack 
of  an  alternative  distinguishes  the  present  pas- 
sage from  xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  2,  17. 

This  passage  reads  like  an  unconditional  sen- 
tence, in  which,  however,  it  is  expressly  remarked 
that  this  still  severe  sentence  is  yet  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mitigation.  (Comp.  vers.  4  and  5  with  xxii. 
18).  It  accordingly  seems  probable  that  this 
passage,  together  with  the  prophecy  closely  con- 
nected with  it  in  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.,  belongs 
to  the  period  indicated  in  xxxviii.  28,  i.  e.  to  the 
period  after  the  last  exhortation  which  the  pro- 
phet addressed  to  Zedekiah  conditionally.  Now 
a  simple  announcement  is  made  to  him  of  what 
will  take  place.  The  possibility  that  Zedekiah 
may  yet  tread  the  path  of  deliverance  so  often 
pointed  out  to  him,  is  no  longer  thought  of.  It 
is  still  a  great  favor  that  the  full  terrible  reality 
is  not  yet  disclosed  to  him.  He  doubtless  owed 
this  as  well  as  the  relative  mildness  of  his  sen- 
tence to  the  good-will  he  had  manifested  towards 
the  prophet.  It  certainly  seems,  as  remarked 
above,  that  this  announcement  of  his  sentence, 
by  the  prophet  who  comes  before  him  uncalled- 
for,  first  irritated  him  towards  the  latter,  on 
which  supposition  the  words,  "  Wherefore  dost 
thou  prophesy?"  in  xxxii.  3,  would  be  explained. 

And  -with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers. 
The  burning  of  the  dead  was  not  a  Jewish  cus- 
tom. Burning  alive  only  occurs  as  a  punishment, 
Lev.  XX.  14 ;  xxi.  9  coll.  Isa.  vii.  25 — ^and  there 
is  a  trace  of  burning  corpses  in  time  of  pesti- 
lence in  Am.  vi.  10  (if  linoa— lint^D).  At  any 
rate  in  the  present  passage  it  is  the  burning  of 
spices  which  is  meant,  2  Chron.  xvi  14;  xxi.  19. 
With  this  also  will  agree  the  dative  of  the  pro- 
noun and  the  form  of  the  verb.  Comp.  the  verb 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  and  the  dative 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  burned. 
Exod.  XXX.  20;  Lev.  vii.  5;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11. 
[Calvin  says,  that  to  prevent  putrefaction,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  dried  by  a  slow  fire,  but 
only  at  the  burial  of  kings. — S.  R.  A.] 

For  I  have  spoken  a  word.  Not  merely 
breath,  but  a  word  which  is  spirit,  life,  power 
has  the  Lord  uttered.  (Comp.  Deut.  xxii.  47; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  4;  cxix.  ItiO;  Prov.  xxx.  6;  Isa.  xl. 
8;  Iv.  10,  11;  Jer.  xxiii.  29).  The  expression 
"  I  have  spoken,"  without  "  word,"  is  found  with 
special  frequency  in  Ezekiel,  v.  13,  15,  17;  xvii. 
21,  24,  etc. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Then  Jeremiah  .  .  .  cities  of 
Judah.  The  performance  of  the  task  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  that  Jeremiah  had  the  courage 
to  appear  before  the  king  with  a  message,  which 
Vfas  by  no  means  such  as  he  wished  to  hear  in  a 
time  of  severe  affliction. — Lachiah  and  Azekah. 
were  both  situated  in  the  Sephela,  the  low  coun- 
try in  the  south-western  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xv.  33,  35,  89).  They  were  both 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi  9).    Laohish 
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was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (2  Ki.  xviii.  14, 
17;  xix.  8;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2;  xxxvii.  8).  ["This 
celebrated  siege  is  supposed  by  Layard  to  be  de- 
picted on  certain  slabs  disinterred  from  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh." — Cowles]. — Fortified  cities  can- 
not well  be  talcen  as  in  apposition  to  cities  of 
Judah,  because  this  addition  would  either  be 
superfluous  or  would  give  the  wrong  thought 
that  unforti&ed  cities  were  still  left.     It  cannot 


also  well  be  attached  as  a  definition  to  remained; 
nam  hmc  oppida  ex  oppidis  Judte  muniia  supererant 
(Rosenmuelleu).  It  is  not  credible  that  there 
were  no  other  fortified  cities  besides  these.  It 
can  only  be  in  apposition  to  these  ;  these,  as 
fortified  cities,  were  still  left.  The  reason  of 
their  remaining  is  thus  expressed,  and  this  rea- 
son was  the  strength  of  their  fortifications. 


11.  Hidtorical  Appendis:  to  the  Collection  of  Discoarses. 
(Chap.  XXXIV.  8-22  and  Chap.  XXXV.) 

At  the  close  of  the  collected  discourses  we  find  two  portions  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix^  inaS' 
much  as  they  afford  a  glaring  instance  of  Israel's  disobedience  towards  Jehovah,  in  contrast  with  the 
obedience  of  a  non-Israelitish  tribe  towards  the  command  of  their  ancestor.  Th'  history  of  the  dis- 
charge of  servants,  ordered  in  the  pressure  of  distress  but  taken  back  when  the  danger  seemed  to  be 
past,  is  a  proof  how  lightly  obedience  to  Jehovah's  law  sat  on  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  while  the 
obedience  of  the  Rechabiies  to  their  ancestral  ordinances  was  deeply  rooted  and  impregnable.  Although 
the  two  portions  are  chronologically  far  apart,  the  first  belonging  to  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah  {more 
exactly  to  the  time  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  siege),  the  second  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(more  exactly  when  the  first  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  was  expected);  yet  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  they  should  stand  side  by  side,  since,  as  remarked  above,  the  second  serves  as  a 
foil  to  the  first. 

The  reason  for  placing  the  older  portion  last  may  be  that  the  following  chapter  (xxxvi.)  belongs  to  the  same 
period,  viz  ,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

The  division  into  iwo  parts  is  very  clear  and  simple.  The  facts  are  narrated  in  xxxiv.  8-11.  Then  in 
vers.  12-16  the  facts  are  recapitulated  by  the  prophet  with  reference  to  the  legal  enactments,  finally  in 
vers.  17-22  the  divine  sentence  is  pronounced  on  the  covenant-breaking  Israelites. — Chap.  xxxv.  is 
plainly  divisible  into  two  halves.  In  the  first  (vers.  1-11)  the  facts  are  again  related,  in  the  second 
the  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  behaviour  of  the  Rechabites  and  of  Israel,  and  corresponding  recom- 
pense announced  to  both. 


A.    THE    DISOBEDIENCE    OF   THE    ISKAEIITES     SHOWN    IN    THEIB    BEHAVIOITII    IN    SETTING    PKEE    THEIB 

SERVANTS. 

XXXIV.  8-22. 

8  This  is  the  word  that  came  unto  Jeremiah,  from  the  Loed,  after  that  the  king 
Zedekiah  had  made  a  covenant  with  all  the  people  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  to 

9  proclaim  liberty  unto  them  ;^  That  every  man  should  let  his  man-servant,  and  every 
man  his  maidservant,  being  an  Hebrew  or  an  Bebrewess,  go  free ;  that  none  should 

10  serve  himself  of  them,^  to  wit,  of  a  Jew  his  brother.  Now  when  all  the  princes, 
and  all  the  people,  which  had  entered  into  the  covenant,  heard  that  every  one 
should  Itet  his  man-servant,  and  every  one  his  maid-servant,  go  free,  that  none 
should   serve   themselves  of  them  any  more,  then  they  obeyed,  and  let  them  go. 

11  But  afterward  they  turned,  and  caused  the  servants  and  the  handmaids,  whom 
they  had  let  go  free,  to  return,  and  brought  them  into  subjection  for  [^or  compelled 

12  them  to  be]'  servants  and  for  handmaids.*    Therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 

13  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Loed,  the  God  «f  Israel ;  I 
made  a  covenant  with  your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of 

14  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondjien,  saying,  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  let  ye  go  every  man  his  brother  an  Hebrew,  which  hath  been  sold  [or  who  hath 
sold  himself]  unto  thee ;  and  when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years,  thou  shalt  let 
him  go  free  from  thee :  but  your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  me,  neither  inclined 

15  their  ear.  And  ye  were  now  [to-day]  turned,  and  had  done  right  in  my  eight,  in 
proclaiming  liberty  every  man  to  his  neighbor;  and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  be- 
fore me  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name  [whereupon  my  name  is  called]  : 
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16  but  ye  turned  aud  polluted  my  name,  and  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every 
man  his  handmaid,  whom  he  had  set  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  to  return,  and 
brought  them  into  subjection  [compelled  them],  to  be  unto  you  for  servants  and 
for  handmaids. 

17  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  in 
proclaiming  liberty,  every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor :  be- 
hold, I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  the  sword,  to  the 
pestilence,  and  to  the  famine ;  and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed*  into  all  the 

18  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  I  will  give°  [or  deliver]  the  men  that  have  trans- 
gressed my  covenant,  which  [who]  have  not  performed  the  words  of  the  covenant 
which  they  had  made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passed  be 

19  tween  the  parts  thereof,  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  princes  of  Jerusalem,  the 
eunuchs,  and  the  priests,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  which  passed  between  the 

20  parts  of  the  calf;  I  will  even  give  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  into 
the  hands  of  them  that  seek  their  life :  and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  for  meat 

21  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  And  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  his  princes  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seek  their  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon's 

22  army,  which  are  gone  up  from  you.  Behold,  I  will  command,  saith  the  Loed,  and 
cause  them  to  return  to  this  city  ;  and  they  shall  fight  against  it,  and  take  it,  and 
burn  it  with  fire ;  and  I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah  a  desolation  without  an  in- 
habitant. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8. — The  conHtruction  ia  ad  sensum,  and  very  common  in  Hebrew.    Comp.  2  Ki.  x.  24;  Naegelsb.  ffr.,  3  95,  2. 
■2  Ver.  9.— D3    13^.    Comp.  xxii.  13:  xxv.  14  ;  xxx.  8. 

8  Ver.  11. — D1ii'OJ''l-     I'he   Hiphil  docs  nut  occur  elsewhere.    The  Masoretes  therefore   read  Kal(ver.  16;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  10). 

4  Ver.  11.— On  the  construction  f)  □''IDj.n  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  96  g.,  Anm.  5. 

s  Ver.  17. — [A.  V.  marg.:  for  a  removing;  Naeoelsb.:  for  a  horror ;  Heitiieeson  :  give  you  up  to  agitation.— S.  R.  A.] 
8  Ver.  IS. — [Naeoelsb.,  Hitzig,  Wordsworth  :  I  will  make  the  men  who  ....  the  calf  which  they  cut;  i.  e.  likethe  calf, 
etc. — Comp.  NAEGELbB.  Gr.,  g  69,  3, — S.  K.  A.] 

year  is  to  end  the  service  unconditionally,  where- 
fore the  price  was  to  be  determined  by  the  time 
intervening  before  the  jubilee  (ver.  50sqq.  where 
it  is  the  sale  of  Israelitish  servants  to  heathen  in- 
habitants which  is  spoken  of,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  application  of  this  rule  to 
the  purchase  by  Israelites).  Comp.  Saalschuetz, 
Mos.  Recht.  Eap.,  14  aud  101,  |  3.— These  legal 
prescriptions  had,  like  so  many  others,  remained 
unobserved.  The  reformation  under  Josiah  may 
have  revived  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  obser- 
vance of  them.  The  pressure  of  the  siege  aroused 
the  thought  that  the  observance  of  this  law  might 
be  of  use  in  both  the  ways  above  indicated. 
They  therefore  pledged  themselves  on  the  king's 
demand  by  mutual  agreement  to  set  free  the  He- 
brew servants  and  maids,  and  as  appears  from 
ver.  9,  all  of  them,  even  those  who  had  not  served 
six  years.  The  supererogation  with  regard  to 
some  was  outweighed  by  their  short-comings 
with  respect  to  the  others.  But — and  this  is  ii 
striking  instance  of  false  conversion,  springing 
from  bad  motives, — when  the  danger  seemed  over 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chaldeans,  they  brought 
the  servants  again  under  the  yoke! 

Vers.  12-16.  Therefore  the  word  .  .  foi 
handmaids.— In  the  day.  Comp.  vii.  22 ;  xi. 
4;  xxxi.  32. — House  of  bondmen.  Them- 
selves delivered  from  oppressive  servitude,  Israel 
should  be  kind  towards  their  servants,  which  is 
expressly  designated  in  Deut.  xv.  15  as  the  mo- 
tive of  the  law  of  manumission. — At  the  end 
of  seven  years  cannot  mean  at  the  end  of  every 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  8-11.  This  is  the  vrord  .  .  .  for  ser- 
vants and  for  handmaids.  Though  the  ex- 
pression "to  make  a  covenant  "  generally  means 
that  two  persons  pledge  themselves  to  a  mutual 
performance,  which  accrues  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties,  the  expression  here  denotes  a  per- 
formance which  all  do  in  common  in  the  interest 
of  a  third,  from  which,  however,  advantage  is 
expected  for  all.  For  the  setting  free  was  chieily 
for  the  advantage  of  those  set  free.  It  was,  how- 
ever, also  hoped  that  it  would  be  for  the  general 
good,  account  being  taken  partly  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  freedmen  and  their  increased  activity  in 
the  defence,  partly  perhaps  also  of  the  favor  of 
Jehovah  thus  to  be  procured.  It  is  clear  that 
the  word  "covenant"  is  thus  employed  in  es- 
sentially the  same  sense  as  usual. — To  proclaim 
liberty  unto  them.  The  expression  Is  found 
in  this  sense  besides  only  in  Lev.  xxv.  10;  Isa. 
Ixi.  1  ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  Them  of  course  refers 
to  the  servants  mentioned  afterwards.  The  law 
on  this  point  is  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  1  sqq.  ;  Lev. 
xxv.  39-41 ;  Deut.  xv.  12.  Every  servant  of  He- 
brew origin  was  to  be  set  free  after  six  years' 
service  (without  respect  to  the  Sabbatical  year); 
according  to  Lev.  xxv.  this  was  to  be  done  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  This  involves  no  contradiction, 
for  in  Lev.  xxv.  it  is  the  law  of  the  jubilee  year 
which  is  given.  The  former  enactment  is  merely 
Bupplementec*  from  this  point  of  view,  th?  jubilee 
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seven  years.  This  would  contradict  what  fol- 
lows, "after  he  has  Boryed  six  years,"  and  the 
similar  legal  enactments  (Exod.  xxi.  2  ;  Deut. 
XV.  12).  It  can  only  signify  at  the  close  of  a 
septennium.  The  preposition  [D  then  retains  its 
proper  signification; — from  the  close,  i.  c,  when 
the  close  of  the  aeptennium,  the  seventh  year,  has 
begun.  Comp.  similar  expressions  in  Deut.  xv.  1; 
xiv.  28  coll.  xxxi.  10— Who  hath  sold  him- 
self. These  words  are  a  quotation  from  memory 
from  Deut.  xv.  12. — Turned,  vers.  15  and  16. 
The  meaning  of  the  verb  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
only  the  termini  a  quo  and  in  quern  are  opposite. 
— Called  by  my  name.  Every  transgression 
of  the  divine  commands,  but  especially  a  breach 
of  a  covenant  sworn  in  His  name,  is  a  desecration 
thereof  (comp.  Lev.  six.  12;  xx.  3). — ^At  their 
pleasure.  The  expression  occurs  also  in  Deut. 
xxi.  14.  It  is  there  .used  of  the  captive  woman, 
married  but  afterwards  disapproved.  Here  the 
antithesis  is  evidently  not  property  or  family,  so 
that  the  sense  would  be,  what  she  possesses  be- 
longs to  her,  but  thou  shalt  set  her  person  at 
liberty.  But  the  antithesis  is  the  unfreedom  of 
the  sold,  who  must  go  wherever  his  master  sends 
him,  and  the  freedom  of  the  dismissed,  to  go 
wherever  he  wishes.  The  word  then=acoord- 
ing  to,  or  at,  their  pleasure,  K'ipj  being  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  desire,  as  in  the  expression  "  if  it 
beyourmind,"  Gen.  xxiii.  8;    ~ 

Vers.  17-22.  Therefore  .  . 
habitant. — Liberty  is  used  the  second  time  in 
ver.  17  ironically  ;  because  ye  did  not  proclaim 
liberty  (that  which  is  taken  back  again  directly 
is  as  good  as  none),  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed 
to  you,  but  a  liberty  of  which  you  will  be  the 
victims.  [I  set  you,  whom  I  have  hitherto  re- 
garded as  my  servants,  free,  deliver  you  over,  to 
your  fate,  to  the  sword,  etc. — Hitzig]. — The 
calf.  Ver.  18  seems  to  me  better  connected  with 
I  ■will  give  [make],  in  which  we  are  gr.ara- 
matically  fully  justified  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  J 
09,  8).  So  also  LniHER  and  others.  The  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  tlie  rite  here  alluded  to  ap- 
pears then  immediately  applied,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent before  the  covenant  breakers  the  threatening 
punishment.  They  themselves  are  to  be  the  calf 
cut  in  two.  On  this  rite  comp.  Gen.  xv.  10,  and 
Delitzsoh  thereupon.  According  to  the  other 
explanation,  "the  calf"  is  in  opposition  to  "  the 
covenant."  Then,  however,  the  similarity  in 
the  fate  of  the  transgressor  to  that  of  the  calf,  is 
only  implicitly  hinted  at,  not  expressed.  The 
late  and  anacoluthic  resumption  "I  will  give," 
in  ver.  21,  is  then  also  troublesome. — In  ver.  19 
chiefs  of  tribes,  city-chiefs  (elders  of  the  city), 
courtiers,  priests  and  common  people,  are  dis- 
tinguished. When  afterwards,  verse  21,  his 
princes  are  again  mentioned  with  the  king,  we 


^   2  Kings  ix.  15. 
■without  an  in- 


must  attribute  this  to  Jeremiah's  diffusencss,  and 
emphasize  it  the  less,  as  it  is  very  common  to 
mention  the  king  and  princes  together  (xxiv.  8  ; 
XXV.  19,  etc.). 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Onxxxiv.  8-11.  "The  peculiar  difference  be- 
tween hypocritical  repentance  and  true  conver- 
sion. The  hypocrites  when  they  do  penance,  do 
it(l.)  not  from  faith,  but  from  fear  of  distress 
and  d;inger,  in  which  they  are  at  the  time;  (2.) 
they  do  not  make  a  change  in  all  points  of  dis- 
obedience, but  only  in  the  ethical,  as  here  with 
the  jubilee  year,  as  if  there  were  nothing  more 
to  be  altered;  (3.)  they  do  such  things  as  make 
a  show  for  the  people  and  have  a  high  regard,  as 
the  manumission,  letting  loose  the  rabble,  would 
have  a  great  noise  and  show,  but  meanwhile 
there  were  few  thoughts  of  faith,  love,  fear  of 
God,  hope  and  thanksgiving;  (4.)  such  penitence 
does  not  last  long,  but  as  soon  as  the  distress 
finds  a  hole,  the  devotion  goes  with  it."  Cramer. 

2.  On  ver.  12.  "  Qua  locutione  mystica  (^verbum 
Jovse  factum  esse  a  Jood)  qualis  etiam.  Gen.  xix. 
24,  innuitur  mysteriuin  Trinitatis  juxta  regulam 
Lutheri  commendaiam  nobis  in  aureo  scripto  de  ulti- 
mis  verbis  Davidis.  Insinuatur  enim  hac  el  simili- 
bus  loquendi  formulis  pluralilas  personarum,  ut  hie 
FiUiet  Spiritiis  saneti.^'  FiiRSTER. 

3.  On  xxxiv.  15,  16.  "  Converted,  but  not 
rightly ;  friendship  made  when  the  foot  is  on  the 
neck,  Pharisaic  repentance.  Yet  thus,  there  is 
often  an  interval,  a  period  of  rest  and  of  refresh- 
ment for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  God  has 
this  in  view  when  He  extorts  conversions  of  lliis 

kind."    ZlNZENDORF. 

4.  On  xxxiv.  15, 16, 18-22.  The  Jews  thus  com- 
mitted a  double  sin:  1.  They  did  not  keep  the 
promise  made  to  each  other  and  to  the  servants; 
2.  They  desecrated  the  name  of  God  by  their 
disobedience  and  breach  of  the  oath  sworn  in 
God's  name  and  house. 

HOMILETIOAL    AND   PRACTICAL. 

True  repentance  in  distinction  from  false.  1. 
The  occasion  may  be  the  same  in  both;  external 
distress  (comp.  ex.  gr.,  Isa.  xxviii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi. 
32;  Tit.  ii.  12).  2.  In  false  penitence  the  inward 
disposition  remains  unchanged ;  in  true  peni- 
tence man  turns  inwardly  with  pain  and  sorrow 
from  evil  and  to  God.  3.  False  penitence  lasts 
as  long  only  as  the  outward  need ;  true  penitence 
is  a  permanent  <!ondition  of  the  heart,  and  not- 
withstanding single  backslidings,  advances  to  a 
more  complete  subjugation  of  the  old  man  (the  old 
Adam  in  us  is  to  be  drowned  and  perish  by  daily 
sorrow  and  repentance). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH 


B.    THE  COUHTEEPAM  TO    THE  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  THE  ISKAELITES  :    THE  OBEDIENCE  OF  THE 
RECHABITES  (cHAP.  XXXV.). 

1.    The  Fact. 
XXXV.  1-11. 

1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Loed  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim 

2  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Go  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  and 
speak  unto  them,  and  bring  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chain - 

3  hers,  and  give  them  wine  to  drink.  Then  I  took  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
the  son  of  Habaziniah,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  sons,  and  the  whole  hous  j 

4  of  the  Rechabites;  And  I  brought  them  into  the  house  of  the  Loed,  into  tho 
chamber  of  the  sons  of  Hanan,  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  a  man  of  God,  which  was  by 
the  chamber  of  the  princes,  which  was  above  the  chamber  of  Maaseiah  the  son  of 

5  Shallum,  the  keeper  of  the  door  {or,  threshold].  And  I  set  before  the  sons  of  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites  pots^  full  of  wine,  and  cups,  and  I  said  unto  them,  Drink 

6  ye  wine.  But  they  said.  We  will  drink  no  wine:  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
our  father  commanded  us,  saying,  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sous 

7  for  ever :  Neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have 
any :  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents :  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the 

8  land  where  ye  be  strangers.  Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  the  son 
of  Rechab  our  father  in  all  that  he  hath  charged  us,  to  drink  no  wine  all  our  days, 

9  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daughters ;  nor  to  build  houses  for  us  to  dwell  in : 

10  neither  have  we  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed:  but  we  have  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
have  obeyed,  and  done  according  to  all  that  Jonadab  our  father  commanded  us. 

11  But  it  came  to  pass,  when  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up  into  the  land, 
that  we  said,  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Syrians  :  so  we  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  5. — J?^JJ|,  related  to  ^3J,  T^^'2^^  tiiH)  designates  here  a  larger  round  vessel  (crater),  from  which  the  cups  were 
filled.    Comp.  Gen.  xliT.  2,  6,  12. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vera.  1-5.  The  ■word  .  .  .  Drink  ye  -wine. 

As  the  Rechabites  did  not  live  in  houses,  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites  must  be  taken  in  a 
gentilic  sense.  The  Rechabites  were  a  branch  of 
that  tribe  of  Kenites,  which  springing  from  Ho- 
bab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses  (Num.  x.  29), 
migrated  with  the  Israelites  from  the  desert  to 
Canaan,  and  were  therefore  closely  connected 
with  them  politicallj',  as  well  as  religiously 
(comp.  Jud.  i.  16;  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xv.  6;  xxvii. 
10;  XXX.  29).  To  what  an  extent  this,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  was  the  case  may  be  learned  from 
what  is  said  of  Jonadab,  the  ancestor  and  law- 
giver of  the  Rechabites,  in  the  book  of  Kings  (2 
Kings  X.  15,  23).  The  injunctions  which,  ac- 
cording to  vers.  6,  7,  Jonadab  laid  on  his  descend- 
ants, were  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing their  nomadic  state  and  avoiding  the  evils  of 
stationary  and  agricultural  life.  Jonadab  ap- 
pears to  have  forbidden  the  drinking  of  wine,  not 
merely  for  the  sake   of  the  immediate  conse- 


quences, which  it  might  easily  have,  but  also  that 
the  love  of  wine  might  not  be  the  occasion  of 
their  becoming  settled.  The  conscientiousness 
with  which  the  Rechabites  after  three  centuries 
still  followed  the  commands  of  their  ancestor,  is 
a  testimony  that  they  held  him  in  high  honor. 
That  he  deserved  this  honor,  and  that  it  was 
shown  him  by  others  during  his  life-time,  is  seen 
in  the  respect  with  which  Jehu  treated  him, 
taking  him  as  a  witness  of  his  zeal  in  the  service 
of  Jehovah.     Comp.  Keil  on  2  Kings  x.  12-17. — 

The  013^7  were  rooms  in  the  buildings  enclosing 
the  fore-courts,  appropriated  to  various  uses  (1 
Chron.  xxviii.  12  coll.  ix.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  12, 
20,  21;  Ezr.  X.  6;  Neh.  x.  38).  One  of  these 
rooms,  which  must  havebeen  a  hall  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  persons,  was  named  after 
"the  sons  of  Hanan,  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  the  man 
of  God."  It  is  not  known  who  this  Hanan  was. 
From  the  designation  "man  of  Elohim,"  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  a  prophet  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
1;  Josh.  xiv.  8;  1  Sam.  ii.  26;  ix.  8,  10,  etc.), 
and  from  "sons"    (comp.   1  Kings,   xx.  36;  2 
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Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7,  15,  etc.),  that  the  room  was  a 
place  of  assemblage  used  by  him  and  his  pupils 
and  adherents.  Maaseiah,  the  threshold-keeper 
(of  which  there  were  three,  lii.  24;  2  Kings 
XXV.  18,  and  who  stood  in  rank  immediately  after 

the  njK'p  jn3.  Comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4)  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Maaseiah,  whose  son 
Zephaniah  was  n  "second  priest"  (lii.  24; 
xxxvii.  3;  xxix.  25,  xxi.  1).— Of  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Reohabites  we  have  no  further 
indication  than  the  brief  notice,  1  Chron.  ii.  55, 
from  which  we  learn  merely  that  they  dwelt  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jud.  i.  16  agrees  with  this, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Kenites,  that  they  settled 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lies  south  of 


Arad  (near  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  to  the  south 
of  Hebron,  Raumer,  Paldst.,  /S.  172).  As  they  were 
Nomads,  they  needed  land  suited  to  this  mode 
of  life.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  southern 
position  from  the  approach  of  the  enemies  from  the 
North.  For  they  might  justly  fear  an  inundatioa 
of  the  whole  land,  and  therefore  sought  refuge  in 
Jerusalem  betimes,  before  they  were  cut  off. 

Ver.  11.  Army  of  the  Syrians.  Aram  is 
Syria  in  the  more  restricted  sense.  Before  B. 
C,  738,  when  it  became  an  Assyrian  province, 
it  played  an  important  part  among  the  foes  of 
the  Israelites  (2  Sam.  viii.  3  sqq.,  etc.),  and 
afterwards  it  still  appears  among  their  number 
in  the  train  of  Assyria  (Isa.  ix.  11),  as  here  in  that 
of  Babylon  (oomp.  2  Bangs  sxiv.  2). 


2.   The  Application. 
XXXV.  12-19. 


12,  13  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
LoED  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel ;  Go  and  tell  the  men  of  Ju- 
dah and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Will  ye  not  receive  instruction  to  hearken 

14  to  my  words  ?  saith  the  Loed.  The  words'  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  that 
he  commanded  his  sons  not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed ;  for  unto  this  day  they 
drink  none,  but  obey  their  father's  commandment :  notwithstanding  I  have  spokeu 
unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking   [i.  e.,  zealously  and  unceasingly^]  ;  but   ye 

15  hearkened  not  unto  me.  I  have  sent  also  unto  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising 
up  early  and  sending*  them,  saying  Return  ye  now  every  man  from  his  evil  way, 
and  amend  your  doings,  and  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  land*  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  to  your  fathers :  but  ye  have 

16  not  inclined  your  ear,  nor  hearkened  unto  me.  Because  the  sons  of  Jonadab  the 
son  of  Rechab  have  performed  the  commandment  of  their  father,  which  he  com- 

17  manded  them ;  but  this  people  hath  not  hearkened  unto  me :  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Loed  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Judah,  and 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against 
them :  because  I  have  spoken  unto  them,  but  they  have  not  heard ;  and  I  have 

18  called  unto  them,  but  they  have  not  answered.  And  Jeremiah  said  unto  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites,  Thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Because  ye 
have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab  your  father,  and  kept  all  his  precepts, 

19  and  done  according  unto  all  that  he  hath  commanded  you :  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Loed  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want 
a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  14.— •13^-flX  Dplil.    On  the  construction.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  J  100,  2. 
>  Ver.  14.— Comp.  vii.'lS. 

'  Ver.  15.— riWi  D3WT}-    Comp.  vii.  25  ;  xxt.  4. 

*  Ver.  16.— ^D^X^-'7X  UtyV  Comp.  XXT.  6.   '7X  for  Vj^.    Comp.  Comm.  on  x.  1,  as  also  miri'-Sx,  ver.  17,  ana 
the  reverse  in  HIVD" 7J?)  ver.  18. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The  commands  of  .Jonadab,  the  Hechabite,  have 
been  kept  centuries  after  his  death  by  his  peo- 


ple who  are  not  descendants  of  Abraham,  and 
who  consequently  participate  in  the  covenant  of 
promise  only  mediately,  and  in  the  second  line. 
Israel,  however,  has  not  obeyed  the  commands  of 
Jehovah,  the  God   of  hosts,  though  they  have 
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been  presented  and  inculcated  unceasingly  by 
prophets.  Therefore  all  the  threatenings  pro- 
nounced by  the  Lord  on  Israel  shall  be  fulfilled. 
But  to  the  Rechabites  it  is  promised,  that  Jona- 
dab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  Je- 
hovah. 

Vers.  12-15.  Then  came  .  .  .  hearkened 
unto  me.  From  "go,"  ver.  13,  we  see  that 
Jeremiah  was  to  speak  these  words,  not  in  the 
"chamber,"  but  outside,  to  the  people.— In- 
struction. Comp.  ii.  30;  xxxii.  83. — Return 
ye  now,  etc.  Comp.  xxv.  5. 

Vers.  lC-19.  Because  the  sons.  ..forever.— 
Shall  notTjyant  aman.  Comp.  rems.  onxxxiii. 
17. — To  stand  before  me.  As  this  expression 
involves  the  idea  of  service  (comp.  Comm.  on  vii. 
10),  and  according  to  the  connection  that  of  the 
priestly  service  or  worship  (comp.  Comm.  on  xv. 
19),  it  is  not  merely  the  continuance  of  the 
Rechabite  family,  but  its  perseverance  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
still  Rechabites  in  Asia.  Wolff,  the  missionary 
to  the  Jews,  met  them  in  Mesopotamia  and  Ye- 
men. Wolff  designates  the  desert  of  Yemen 
near  Senaar,  as  the  proper  residence  of  these 
Rechabites,  who  still  assert  their  origin  from 
Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  Comp.  Dr. 
Joseph  Wolff's  Travels, 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  As  (he  Lord  says  to  the  Jews  of  His  time, 
Luke  xi.  31,  32,  that  the  queen  of  the  South  and 
the  people  of  Nineveh  will  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
against  the  people  of  this  generation,  and  will 
condemn  them,  for  a  greater  than  Solomon  or 
Jonah  is  here,  so  might  Jeremiah  say  to  his  con- 
temporaries that  the  Rechabites  would  rise  up 
against  them,  and  condemn  them,  for  a  greater 
than  Jonadab  is  here. 

2.  The  Rechabites'  obedience  to  their  ancestor's 
command  is  in  itself  praiseworthy  and  exemplary. 
It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fourth  Com- 
mandment. Comp.  Ecclus.  iii.  Were  the  Recha- 
bites equally  conscientious  in  their  observance 
of  the  Divine  commands?  Would  not  a  custom 
contrary  to  the  divine  command  have  been  re- 
tained with  equal  tenacity  on  the  authority  of 
their  chief?  The  family  feeling  and  national 
spirit  are  natural.  They  do  not  mortify  our 
flesh.  They  may,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  and 
interest  of  our  family,  which  is  mediately  our 
own  personal  honor  and  interest,  impel  us  to  the 
most  difiicult  performances.  I  have  heard  of 
(bildren,  on  whom  the  inculcation  of  the  divine 


commands  made  little  impression;  but  when  they 
were  told,  it  is  the  King's  will,  they  did  what  was 
desired  of  them.     Comp.  Mark  vii.  8  sqq. 

3.  "All  families  could  not  pursue  Rechab's 
mode  of  life,  nor  should  they.  God  gives  many 
different  callings;  happy  are  they  who  can  feel 
content  in  the  most  simple,  and  who  constantly 
preserve  the  feeling  of  being  pilgrims  in  this 
world.  It  is  also  not  contrary  to  God's  ordering 
that  distinct  families,  ranks  and  callings,  are 
formed,  or  that  special  plans  are  adopted  for  the 
exercise  of  partnerships  in  certain  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, just  as  the  church  at  Jerusalem  in- 
troduced a  kind  of  community  of  goods.  We  are 
only  not  to  perceive  any  special  sanctity  in  such 
arrangements;  they  are  only  practices,  and  all 
depends  on  the  mind  in  which  they  are  under- 
taken."   DiEDRIOH. 

4.  "  Abuti  consueverunt  hac  narratione  deRecha- 
bitis  Monachi  ad  stabiliendam  viiam  monasticam, 
quemadmodum  Bellarminun  ex  hoc  capite  causam  eo- 
rum  agere  conatur  (De  Mon.  IL,  cap.  5),  hunc  in 
modwn  scribens :  *  Habemus  etiam  Jer.  xxxv.  insig- 
nem  commendationein  nepotum  Reckab,  qui,  cum  ii-i 
pater  sive  avus  preecepisset,  ut  domus  non  iedijica- 
reni.,  agros  non  seminarentj  vineas  non  plantarent, 
vinum  nunquam  biberent,  vitam  durissimam  quasi  ex- 
tra mundum  agerent^  omnia  diligentissime  observa- 
runty  quo.f  etiam  monachorum  nostrorum  figuram 
gessisse   scribit   Ilieronymus    in  Epist.   ad  Paulin.^ 

Of.  Hieron.  in  Exod.  cap.  21."     Forster. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PEACTICAL. 

True  obedience  shown  in  the  example  of  Israel 
and  the  Rechabites.  1.  The  Rechabites  put  Is- 
rael to  shame,  in  so  far  as  they  obey  the  com- 
mand of  their  earthly  ancestor,  while  the  latter 
does  not  obey  the  Lord's  command.  2.  The  obe- 
dience of  the  Rechabites  to  the  command  of  their 
earthly  ancestor  is  however  no  pledge  of  their 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God.  3.  Obedi- 
ence to  God's  commands  is  guaranteed  only  among 
the  spiritual  Israel,  i.  e.,  among  those,  who  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  have  become  members  of  a  higher 
order  of  nature,  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  has  consequently  be- 
come the  innermost  principle  of  life. — Or,  1,  In 
respect  to  legal  obedience  the  Jews  are  surpassed 
by  the  Rechabites  (the  difference  between  the 
two).  2.  The  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to 
their  ancestor  does  not  guarantee  their  obedience 
to  God  (equality  of  the  two).  3.  Only  spiritual 
Israel  bears  in  itself  the  guarantee  of  obedieuc* 
to  God's  command  (the  higher  third). 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Historical  Presentation  of  the  most  important  Events  from  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  to  the  close  of  the  Prophet's  ministry. 

(B.  C.  605—570). 

Chapters  XXXVI.— XLIV. 

To  the  collection  of  discourses  and  its  appendices  are  now  added  historicahsections.  These  contain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion,  a  continuous  historical  narrative.  The  beginning  is 
formed  by  a  single  but  highly  important  event  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Jghoiakim's  reign — the 
writing  out  of  the  prophecies  (ch.  xxxvi.)  The  conclusion  (ch.  xliv.)  is  formed  by  a  portion,  which, 
after  a  pause  embracing  16-18  years,  gives  an  account  of  Jeremiah's  last  appearance,  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  even  in  Egypt  still  devoted  to  idolatry.  From  ch.  xxxvii.  to  ch.  xliii.  the  events  are  con- 
tinuously narrated,  which  occurred  from  the  beginning  of  ZedekiaKs  reign  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  fu- 
gitive remnant  in  Egypt.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  presentation  begins  indeed  with  the  beginning 
of  Zedekiah's  reign,  but  hurries  rapidly  over  the  first  ten  years  (xxxvii.  1,  2)  and  begins  the  con- 
nected narrative  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  prophet,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  this  king. 
The  thread  on  which  the  events  are  hung  is  the  personal  experience  of  the  prophet ;  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  towards  the  Lord's  servant  being  both  the  ground  and  consequence  of  the  fate  which  befel 
them.     The  single  portions  of  this  section  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

A.  The  events  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  chh.  xxxvi.-xxxviii. 
I.   The  writing  out  of  the  prophecies  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  ch.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  command  and  fir  St  writing,  xxxvi.  1-8. 

2.  The  reading  to  the  people,  xxxvi.  9-18. 

3.  The  reading  to  the  king,  xxxvi.  19-26. 

4.  The  prediction  of  punishment  to  Jehoiakim  and  the  second  writing,  xxxvi.  27-32. 

II.    Tlie  events  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  Zedekiah,  chh   xxxvii.  and  xxxviii. 

1.  The  embassy  of  the  king  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  prophet  in  its  first  and  .second  stages, 

ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Jeremiah  in  the  pit  {third  stage  of  imprisonment),  his  conference  with   the  king  and  confine- 

ment in  the  court  of  theguard  {fourth  stage  of  imprisonment),  ch.  xxxviii. 

B.  The  events  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  chh.  xxxix.-xliv. 

1.  Jeremiah  liberated  from  the  court  of  the  guard,  an<f  delivered  to   Gedaliah,    xxxviii.  28  6— 

xxxix.  14. 

2.  Appendix  to  xxxix.  1-14;  the  promise  made  to  Ebed-melech  the  Cushite,  xxxix.  15-18. 
8.  Jeremiah  liberated  in  Ramah  and  delivered  the  second  time  to  Oedaliah,  xl.  1-6. 

4.  The  gathering  of  the  people  under  Gedaliah,  xl.  7-16. 

5.  The  murder  of  Oedaliah  and  its  consequences,  oh.  xli. 

6.  The  hypocritical  inquiry,  xlii.  1-6. 

7.  The  unwelcome  answer,  xlii.  7-22. 

8.  The  flight  to  Egypt,  xliii.  1-7. 

9.  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  xliii.  8-13. 

10.  Jeremiah  at  the  festival  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  Pathros.     The  last  act  of  his  prophetic  mi- 
nistry, ch.  xliv. 

a.  The  charge  against  the  obstinately  idolatrous  people,  xliv.  1-14. 

b.  The  replication  of  the  people,  xliv.  15-19. 

e.   The  recapitulation  of  the  prophet,  xliv.  20-30. 

a.   The  refutation  of  the  people' s  assertions,  xliv.  20-23. 

ji.   The  positive  prediction  of  severest  punishment,  xliv.  24-30. 
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A.  The  events  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  (chh.  xxxvi. — xxxviii.  ^ 

I.  The  writing  out  of  the  prophecies  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  ^ch.  xxxvi.) 

1.   The  Command -and  the  first  writing. 

XXXVI.  1-8. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jelioiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 

2  Judah,  that  this  word  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lobd,  saying,  Tate  thee  a  roll 
of  a  book,  and  write  therein'  all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  against  Is- 
rael, and  against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations,  from   the  day  I  spake  unto 

3  thee,  from  the  days  of  Josiah,  even  unto  this  day.  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah will  hear  all  the  evil  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them  ;  that  they  may  return 

4  every  man  from  his  evil  way ;  that  I  may  forgive  their  iniquity  and  their  sin.  Then 
Jeremiah  called  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  :  and  Baruch  wrote  from  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  spoken  unto  him,  upon  a  roll  of 

5  a  book.     And  Jeremiah  commanded  Baruch,  saying,  I  am  shut  up  [hindered]  ;  I 

6  cannot  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Therefore  go  thou,  and  read  in  the  roll, 
which  thou  hast  written  from  my  mouth,  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  in  the  Lord's  house  upon  the  fasting  day :  and  also  thou  shalt  read  them  in 

7  the  ears  of  all  Judah  that  come  out  of  their  cities.  It  may  be  they  will  present 
their  supplication^  before  the  Lord,  and  will  return  every  one  from  his  evil  way : 
for  great  is  the  anger  and  the  fury  that  the  Lord  hath  pronounced  against  this 

8  people.  And  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  did  according  to  all  that  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet commanded  him,  reading  in  the  book  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Lord's 
[Jehovah's]  house. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  2. — 7X  for  7J?  (comp.  rems.  on  x.  1)  as  is  evident  from  vers.  4  and  29.    In  Sx'^tj?^  hv  however  ^1?  has  the 

meaning  of  "  against,"  as  we  see  from  ver.  3,  '*  al!  the  evil." 

2  Ver.  7. — [Naegelsb.  :  Their  supplication  will  come  (prevail)  before  Jehovah.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  Jere- 
miah receivea  the  command  to  commit  to  writing 
the  prophecies  delivered  by  him  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  prophetic  ministry  (therefore  for 
twenty- three  years).  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  as  frequently  shown  already,  was  a  turn- 
ing-point both  in  the  political  world  and  in  Je- 
remiah's ministry.  It  was  then  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  both  the  call 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  universal  dominion  was 
decided,  and  also  the  question,  who  were  to  be 
the  northern  executors  of  the  judgment  on  Ju- 
dah, so  often  predicted  by  the  prophet.  It  was 
now  clear  that  they  would  be  the  Chaldeans  un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar.  The  way  to  Palestine  and 
beyond  was  open  to  them.  Their  arrival  was  to 
be  expected  after  a  very  brief  interval.  It  was 
the  last  moment  when  Israel  could  still  propitiate 
the  Lord  by  sincere  penitence,  and  avert  the 
threatening  danger.  To  determine  Israel  to  make 
use  of  the  last  gracious  respite  thus  granted 
a  last  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  as  a  whole.  They 
were  now  to  hear  at  once,  and  in  a  concentrated 
form,  what  they  had  been  hearing  piece-meal  in 
the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  and  that  a  pow- 
erful eifect  might  he  expected  from  the  total  im- 


pression, is  seen  from  ver.  16.  Jeremiah  now, 
to  discharge  his  exalted  commission,  dictates  the 
words  of  Jehovah  to  his  faithful  Baruch,  and 
commands  him  to  read  what  he  has  written  to 
the  assembled  people  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast- 
day,  since  he  himself,  Jeremiah,  is  hindered  from 
being  present. 

Vers.  1-3.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  their 
sin.  From  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  we  find  in  the  book  of  our  prophet  as 
we  have  it  at  present,  chh.  ii. ;  iii.-vi. ;  vii.-x. ;  xi.- 
xiii.;  liv.-xvii. ;  xviii. ;  xxi.  11-14;  xxii.  1-23; 
xxiii.  ;  xxvi.  Chh.  xxv.  and  xlvi.  1-12  ;  xlvii.- 
xlix.  33  are  also  to  be  reckoned  in  here,  since  they 
certainly  precede  the  writing,  which  extended 
into  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  9).  Chh. 
XXX.  and  xxxi.  also  belong  here  chronologically, 
but  in  subject  they  form  a  13D  by  itself  (comp. 
XXX.  2),  and  cannot  have  been  a  part  of  the  book 
here  meant,  which  consisted  only  of  minatory 
prophecies.  The  first  writing  however  did  not, 
according  to  ver.  32,  contain  all  these  passages, 
at  least  not  in  their  present  extent.  The  view  of 
HiT^iG,  that  Jeremiah  was  not  to  write  out  the 
discourses  for  the  first  time,  but  only  from  the 
scattered  leaves  to  compile  them  into  a  book,  be- 
cause the  former  would  not  have  been  possible 
even  for  the  most  retentive  memory,  has  been 
weU  refuted  by  Graf  from  Hitzig's  own  point 
of  view.     From  my  own  point  of  view  I  remark 
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that  the  same  supernatural  factor  which  operated 
in  the  production  of  the  prophecies  must  have 
acted  also  in  their  reproduction  (comp.  John  xiv. 
26).  Here  neither  the  much  nor  the  little  enters 
into  consideration,  nor  must  we  lay  too  much 
weight  on  the  similarity  of  the  prophecies,  for 
even  the  variations  of  the  theme  have  their  spe- 
cific object  and  occasion,  and  could  not  be  arbi- 
trarily altered. 

It  is  remarkable   that  the   expression  nbjD. 

apart  from  Ps.  xl.  8,  occurs  only  in  Jeremiah 
and  later  writers  (Ezek.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  1 ;  Zech.  v.  1, 
2).  Ps.  xl.,  however,  as  is  well  known,  is  as- 
cribed by  many  to  Jeremiah.  But  comp.  Isai. 
xxxiT.  4.  Henqstenberg,  BeilTiige  II.,  S.  494 
sqq.^LETRER  in  Heez.  R.-Enc,  XIV.,  S.  18. — 
Ver.  3.  It  may  be,  etc.  It  is  not  expressly  said, 
but  may  be  understood,  that  the  words  of  Jeho- 
vah were  to  be  read  after  being  written,  as  the 
effects  mentioned  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
mere  writing,  and  so  Jeremiah  understood  it, 
vers.  6-8. — That  before  they  may  return  is 
difficult.  We  should  expect  and  they  ■will  re- 
tarn,  (comp.  xxvi.  3).  The  prophet  however 
distinguishes  a  nearer  and  a  more  remote  object. 
The  first  is  that  they  hear,  not  in  a  physical 
sense,  for  that  was  not  problematic,  but  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  i,  e.,  in  the  sense  of  marking,  ob- 
serving, taking  to  heart.  Comp.  vii.  13;  xxv. 
3,  4,  etc.  The  more  remote  and  properly  main 
object,  to  which  the  proclaiming  and  the  mark- 
ing were  related  only  as  means,  was  that  they 
should  be  converted. 

Vers.  4-8.  Then  Jeremiah  ...  in  Jeho- 
vah's house.  Respecting  Baruch  comp.  xxxii. 
12.  The  reason  why  Jeremiah  did  not  write  him- 
self is  not  necessarily  that  he  could  not.  From 
xxxii.  10;  li.  60  on  the  contrary  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  Jeremiah  was  well  able  to  write.  At 
least  it  is  not  apparent  why  in  these  passages  it 
should  not  be  said  that  Jeremiah  dictated,  since 
such  a  minute  statement  would  well  accord  with 
the  particularity  of  his  style  elsewhere.  It  may 
however  easily  be  conceived  that  in  the  discharge 
of  so  great  a  task,  the  aid  of  a  writer  to  take  the 


mechanical  part,  was  a  necessity  to  the  prophet. 
As  the  reading,  according  to  ver.  9,  did  not  take 
place  till  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  the  writing  occupied  nearly  a  year.— > 
Shut  up  (11S.1?).  As,  according  to  vers.  19  and 
26,  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  able  to  hide  them- 
selves, this  cannot  mean  "imprisoned"  as  it  may 
well  do  in  xxxiii.  1 ;  xxxix.  15.  Jeremiah  was 
therefore  only  detained  or  hindered.  By  what 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. — And  read 
In  the  roll.     Comp.  Dent.  xvii.    19  ;  Neh.   viii. 

8,  18. — Upon  the  fasting  day.  The  prophet 
does  not  mean  either  the  regular  yearly  fast, 
which  was  observed  in  the  seventh  month  (Lev 
xvi.  29 ;  xxiii.  27),  nor  does  he  expect  in  the  ninth 
month  several  (extraordinary)  fasts,  so  that  we 
should  translate  "  on  a  fast-day."  The  absence 
of  the  article  is  no  more  emphatic  here  than  in 
iii.  2;  vi.  16,  etc. — Were  the  ordinary  fast  meant 
in  ver.  6,  and-an  extraordinary  fast-day  in  ver. 

9,  as  many  of  the  older  commentators  suppose,  we 
cannot  conceive  why  only  the  second  reading  had 
results,  but  the  first  passed  away  without  a  trace. 
— Ver.  7.  They  will  present.  Comp.  xxxvii. 
20;  xlii.  2  coll.  xxxviii.  26;  xlii.  9;  Dan.  ix.  18, 
20,  where  we  find  the  Hiphil.  The  expression  ia 
evidently  a  stronger  form  of  "come  before 
thee"  (Ps.  Ixxix.  11;  Ixxxviii.  3;  cxix.  170 coll. 
Job  xxxiv.  28)  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  idea 
of  humble  petitioning,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
collateral  idea  of  prevailing,  being  heard.  For 
that  which /(zZ/5  down  before  one,  can  as  little  re- 
main unobserved  as  that  which  cojties  before  one. 
— And  will  return.  The  prophet  presupposes 
that  the  words  of  Jehovah  will  render  clear  to 
the  people  above  all  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
and  that  accordingly  their  prayer  will  above  all 
have  reference  to  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
indispensable  condition.  He  also  hopes  that  this 
effect  will  be  produced  by  the  reading,  as  by  this 
the  greatness  of  God's  anger  will  be  brought  vi- 
vidly before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  must 
produce  a,  wholesome  fear  in  them.  In  ver.  8 
the  accomplislimeut  of  the  task  is  reported  in 
general.  The  particulars  follow.  Comp.  Hiizio 
in  loc. 


2>  The  reading  to  the  people. 
XXXVI.  9^-18. 

9      And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoialtim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  in  the  ninth  month,  that  they  proclaimed  a  fast  before  the  Lord  to  all  the  peo- 

10  pie  in  Jerusalem  and  to  all  the  people  that  came  from  the  cities  of  Judah  unto  Je- 
rusalem. Then  read  Baruch  in  the  book  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  house  of 
the  LoBD,  in  the  chamber  [cell]  of  Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  in 
the  higher  court,  at  the  entry  of  the  new  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  ears  of 

11  all  the  people.     When  Michaiah  the  son  of  Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  had 

12  heard  out  of  the  book  all  the  words  of  the  Loed.  Then  he  went  down  into  the 
king's  house,  into  the  scribe's  chamber :'  and,  lo,  all  the  princes  sat  there,  even  Eli- 
shama  the  scribe,  and  Delaiah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  Elnathan  the  son  of 
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Achbor,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Hananiah, 
and  all  the  princes.  Then  Michaiah  declared  unto  them  all  the  words  that  he  had 
heard  when  Baruch  read  the  book  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 

Therefore  all  the  princes  sent  Jehudi  the  son  of  N^thaniah,  the  son  of  Shelemiah, 
the  son  of  Cushi,  unto  Baruch,  saying,  Take  in  thine  hand  the  roll  wherein  thou 
hast  read  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  come.'     So  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  took 

15  the  roll  in  his  hand,  and  came  unto  them.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Sit  down  now 

16  and  read  it  in  our  ears.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  heard  all  the  words, 
they  were  afraid  both  one  and  other,'  and  said  unto  Baruch,  We  will  surely  tell  the 
king  of  all  these  words.  And  they  asked  Baruch,  saying.  Tell  us  now,  How  didst 
thou  write  all  these  words  at  his  mouth  ?*  Then  Baruch  answered  them.  He  pro- 
nounced^ all  these  words  unto  me  with  his  mouth,  and  I  wrote  them  with  ink*  in 
the  book. 


14 


17 

18 


TEXTUAL  AND  GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  12. — [Naegelsbach  :  Chancery  chamber  or  chancellor's  room,  according  to  the  original  Roman  use  of  the  worA 
chanceUor  for  chief  notary  or  scribe,  or  according  to  the  Scripture  use  for  master  of  decrees,  or  president  of  the  council, 
Ezra  iv.— S.  K.  A.] 

2  Ver.  14. — Accoi*ding  to  onr  idiom  the  expression  designates  removal  from  the  speaker.  In  Hebrew  it  merely  desig- 
nates the  leaving  of  the  former  position  on  the  part  of  the  person  addressed,  the  terminus  inquem  being  inferred  from  the 
context.    Comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  9;  xi.  14. 

s  Ver.  16.— in.;>1-bx  K'''N  HnS-    On  the  construction  comp.  N.lEGElSB.  Gr.,  J 112,  7 ;  Gen.  xlii.  28. 

'  Ver.  17.— ran.  The  LXX.  omit  the  word.  So  also  Ewald.  Others  take  it  as  =  V3nn  as  it  must  be  according  to 
their  understanding  of  the  question.    [See  E2EGET.] 

^  Ver.  18. — S^Tp''.  The  Imperf.  designates  duration  in  the  past,  wherefore  also  the  part.  2^3  corresponds  to  it.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  i  87,/— xiii.  7;  xv.  0. 

6  Ver.  18. — VT.  The  word  is  an.  \€y.  It  implies  that  Baruch  only  performed  the  mechanical  work.  Comp.  Winer, 
ir.-W.-B.  Art.  Schreibelcunst;  Hekzoq,  B.-Enc,  Art.  Schriftzeichen  und  Schreibekunst,  S.  19,  [Smith,  Diet  III.,  1802]. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  ninth 
month  Baruch  on  occasion  of  a  public  fast  reads 
to  the  assembled  people  in  the  temple  the  dis- 
courses of  Jeremiah,  written  down  by  him  (vers. 
9,  10).  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Gemariah,  gives 
notice  of  this  to  the  princes  assembled  in  the 
royal  chancery,  among  whom  was  his  father 
(vers.  11-13).  Thereupon  the  princes  cause 
Baruch  to  be  brought  with  his  roll,  and  com- 
manded him  to  read  it  to  them  (vers.  14,  15). 
What  he  reads  fills  them  with  terror.  They  de- 
clare to  Baruch  that  they  must  inform  the  king 
and  inquire  as  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  writing  (vers.  16,  17).  Baruch  replies 
simply  that  Jeremiah  dictated  the  words  to  him 
and  he  wrote  them  down  (ver.  18). 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  it  came  to  pass  ...  all 
the  people.  The  rendering  of  the  "ninth 
month  "  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  as  the 
ninth  month  of  the  civil  year,  i.  e.  about  Decem- 
ber, is  favored  especially  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  statement  of  the  months  and  days 
(comp.  xxxix.  2),  without  a  previous  exact  state- 
ment of  the  day  and  month  of  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  would  be  unintelligible  and  purpose- 
less, while,  if  we  understand  the  months  and 
days  of  the  civil  year,  the  matter  is  clear,  pro- 
vided that  the  fragments  of  the  initial  and  con- 
cluding years  are  reckoned  as  full  years. — Pro- 
claimed a  fast.  It  was  at  any  rate  an  extraordi- 
nary fast,  such  as  was  not  infrequently  appointed 
in  times  of  distress  (comp.  Joel  i.  14  ;  ii.  15 ;  1 
Ki.  xxi.  9,  12  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3),  then  probably 
occasioned  by  tha  danger  threatening  from  the 
Dhaldeans  (comp.  ver.  29).     It  is  therefore  very 


probable,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  then  (in  Decem- 
ber of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim)  had  not  yet 
retired  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  opposed  to  those 
who  make  the  battle  of  Carchemish  immediately 
precede  the  siege  of  Jerusalem'  ("only  a  few 
weeks."  Comp.GuSTAvKoscH,  Art.  Bihl.  Zeitrech- 
nung  [Bibl.  Chronology]  in  Heezog,  R.-Enc, 
XVilL,  S.  464).  The  subject,  proclaiming  the 
fast,  appears  (as  in  Jon.  iii.  5  coll,  Joel  i.  14 ; 
ii.  15)  to  be  the  whole  people.  Elsewhere  it  is 
the  presiding  officers  who  proclaim  the  fast  (1 
Ki.  xxi.  9,  12;  2  Chron.  xx.  8;  Ezr:  viii.  21). 
Whether  by  the  former  mode  of  expression  any- 
thing is  intimated  concerning  the  suggestion  of 
the  appointment,  or  a  rite  in  proclamations  un- 
known to  us,  is  not  clear.  Ewald,  as  it  seems  to 
me  incorrectly,  after  theVulg.,  connects  ''all  the 
people"  with  "fast"  as  a  genitive  \_jejunium 
omni popvlo}. — In  the  chamber  of  Gemariah, 
ver.  10.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxv.  2,  4. — This 
Gemariah  is  named  immediately  afterwards  as 
one  of  the  princes  assembled  in  the  royal  chan- 
cery. He  had,  it  seems,  as  scribe  a  room  in  the 
temple,  and  also  took  part  in  the  official  trans- 
actions in  the  scribe's  chamber  in  the  king's 
house.  (Comp.  infra  on  ver.  12).  His  father 
appears  to  have  been  scribe  under  Josiah  (2  Ki. 
xxii.  3  sqq.).  Possibly  the  family  was  a  priestly 
one.  (Comp.  2  Ki.  xxii.  3  with  1  Chron.  ix.  11, 
12).  His  brother  Ahikam  is  mentioned  as  a 
protector  of  Jeremiah,  xxvi.  24.  On  the  upper 
fore-court  and  new  gate  comp.  oomm.  on  xx.  2  ; 
xxvi.  10.  The  room  was  situated  not  in  the 
entry  but  at  the  entry,  so  that  it  might  probably 
be  entered  directly  from  the  gateway.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  very  frequented  spot.  As  the 
higher  court  was  that  of  the  priests  (comp. 
Hekz.  R.-Enc.  XV.,  S.  509),  which  the  peopla 
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might  not  enter,  it  is  possible  that  the  new  gate 
led  from  the  higher  into  the  outer  (Ezek.  xl.  17), 
or  great  court  (2  Chron.  iv.  9),  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  room,  from  its  elevated  position,  af- 
forded a  view  over  the  great  court.  Comp.  Hit- 
zio,  in  loc. 

Vers.  11-18.  When  Michaiab  ...  in  the 
book.  Miohaiah,  the  son  of  that  Gemariah  in 
whose  temple-chamber  Baruoh  held  his  lecture, 
who  was  probably  present  in  the  chamber, 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  inform  his  father. 
He  found  him  in  the  royal  chancery  (so  Luthee). 
According  to  ver.  20,  the  princes  go  from  the 
chancery  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  to  the 
presence  of  the  lilng.  Accordingly,  the  chan- 
cery appears  to  have  been  placed  more  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  palace,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  accessibility.  The  "  scribe "  Gemariah  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  ecclesiastical  department 
(ver.  10,  minister  of  worship),  and  the  "scribe" 
Elishama  the  political.  The  latter  was  thus 
chancellor,  or  Secretary  of  State.  Comp.  Her- 
150G,  R.-Enc.  XIV.,  S.  2.  On  the  general  mean- 
ing of  "princes"  comp.  the  list  of  Solomon's 
princes,  1  Ki.  iv.  2  sqq. — If  Elishama  is  identi- 
cal with  the  one  mentioned  in  xli.  1  and  2  Ki. 
XXV.  15,  which  is  not  impossible,  he  was  a  prince 
of  the  rcyal family.  Comp.  on  xli.  1. — Elnathah, 
the  son  of  Aohbor,  was  mentioned  before  in 
xxvi.  22. — Jehudi,  etc.  The  name  of  his  ances- 
tor leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  of  Cushite 
descent.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  name  Jehudi 
was  given  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  8,  for  there  it  is  merely  said  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians  are  not 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  till  the 
third  generation.  With  respect  to  the  other 
nations  (with  the  exception  of  still  more  strictly 
excluded  Canaanites,  Ammonites  and  Moabites) 
there  was  no  such  limitation.  They  might  be 
naturalized  in  the  first  generation  on  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions.  Comp.  Saalsohcetz,  Mos. 
Recht,  Kap.  92,  g  3 ;  Kap.  100,  §  2.     Moreover, 


both  the  father  and  grandfather  bear  Israelitlsh 
names,  and  Jehudi  is  a  family,  not  a  national 
name.  The  feminine,  Judith,  appears,  even  in 
ancient  times,  as  a  proper  name  among  the 
Hittites  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  Comp.  Ftjerst  s.  v. — 
Sit  down  now.  They  are  evidently  friendlily 
disposed.  Comp.  vers.  19  and  25. — I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  were  terrified  merely  in  the  in- 
terest of  Jeremiah  and  Baruoh.  It  was  possible 
to  protect  them.  Without  doubt  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  threatenings  did  not  fail  of  its  in- 
tended object  in  their  case. — It  was  clear  that 
after  the  public  reading  in  the  temple,  the  mat- 
ter could  not  be  kept  concealed  from  the  king. 
Purposed  concealment  might  be  dangerous  to 
those  whose  duty  it  wa.s  to  report. — Bosenmuel- 
LEK,  Hitzig,  Graf  understand  the  question  in 
ver.  17  as  if  the  princes  wished  to  know  whether 
Baruch  had  not  compiled  the  book  against  the 
will  and  knowledge  of  Jeremiah,  from  memory 
or  written  documents.  But  then  the  read- 
ing would  have  been  different.  [See  Textijai. 
Notes].  As  the  words  stand,  they  seem  to  me 
simply  to  express  the  curious  desire  for  a  peep, 
as  it  were,  into  the  prophet's  workshop.  They 
supposed  that  Baruch  must  have  been  a  witness 
of  secret  transactions,  and  they,  therefore,  wish 
to  know  how  the  dictation,  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  was  given,  whether,  ex.  gr.,  consciously 
or  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Baruch  answers  that 
Jeremiah  simply  pronounced  the  words  and  he 
as  simply  wrote  them  down  with  ink.  There 
was  nothing  wonderful  about  it.  How  IIitziq 
can  say  that  X"1p  cannot  mean  speaking,  but  only 

reading  to  another,  I  do  not  understand.  Dicta- 
tion requires  no  less  an  elevation  of  the  voice 
than  reading  aloud,  and  may  therefore  be  desig- 
nated as  "calling."  The  phrase  "with  his 
mouth"  also  seems  to  imply  just  the  opposite  of 
reading  from  a  book.  Comp.  ver.  i  with  vers. 
6  and  10. 


8.  The  Reading  before  the  King. 
XXXVI.  19-26. 

19  Then  said  the  princes  unto  Baruch,  Go,  hide  thee,  thou  and  Jeremiah;  and  let 

20  no  man  know  where  ye  be.  And  they  went  in  to  the  Jiing,  into  the  court,  but  they 
laid  up'  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of  Elishama  the  scribe,  and  told  all  the  words  in: 

21  the  ears  of  the  king.  So  the  king  sent  Jehudi  to  fetch  the  roll:  and  he  took  it 
out  of  Elishama  the  scribe's  chamber.     And  Jehudi  read  it  in  the  ears  of  the  king,. 

22  and  in  the  ears  of  all  the  princes  which  stood  beside  [before]  the  king.  Now  the 
king  sat  in  the  winter  house,  in  the  ninth  month ;  and  there  was  afire  on  the  hearth  v 

23  burning  before  him  [the  pot''  kindled  before  him].  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four  leaves  [columns],  he  cut  it  with  the  penknife,  and 
cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth  [in  the  pot],  until  all  the  roll  was  con- 

24  sumed  in  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth  [in  the  pot].  Yet  they  were  not  afraid, 
uor  rent  their  garments,  the  king  nor  any  of  his  servants  that  heard  all  these  words. 

25  Nevertheless'  [And  even  though]  Elnathan  and  Delaiah  and  Gemariah  had  made 
intercession  to  [prayed]  the  king  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll :  but  [yet]  he 
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26  would  not  hear  them.  But  the  king  commanded  Jerahmeel,  the  son  of  Hamme- 
lech  [the  king],  and  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azriel,  and  Shelemaiah,  the  son  of  Abdeel, 
to  take  [fetch]  Baruch  the  scribe  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet :  but  the  Loed  [Jeho- 
vah] hid  them. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  20.— On  n'pSn  comp.  xxXTii.  21 ;  xl.  7. 

"  Ver.  22.— nxn~nXl.    DXl  is  not  here=ana  indeed  with.    It  is  an  emphasizing  of  the  subject,  which  we  mightpara- 

phrase  by  "  and  aa  to,"  but  which  the  Hebrews  express  by  the  accusative.     Comp.  2  Ki.  vi.  6  ;  EWAID,  ?  277,  d  ;  GiSEN 
J 117,  2.  1-  .  .  B        ,     ,  ■ 

"  Ver.  26.— Observe  the  paratactic  construction,  since  DJ1  according  to  the  connection  belongs  to  j;Dt;'  N7.    Comp. 
Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  2,  111,  1  Anm.  '  ^ 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The  princes  command  Barueh,  together  with 
Jeremiah,  to  hide  themselves  (ver.  19).  There- 
upon fhey  give  the  king  personally  notice  of 
what  has  occurred  (ver.  20).  The  king  has  the 
roll  brought,  read,  cut  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  three  princes 
(vers.  21-25).  He  also  wishes  Baruch  and  Jere- 
miah to  be  taken  into  custody,  but  the  Lord  had 
hid  them  (ver.  26). 

Vers.  19,  20.  Then  said  .  .  .  ears  of  the 
king.  It  is  noteworthy  that  under  the  despotic 
and  ungodly  Jehoiakim  the  princes  were  friendly 
to  Jeremiali,  while  under  the  weak  but  kindly- 
disposed  Zcdc'kiah  they  were  hostile  to  him. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  partly  the  outward 
circumstances,  partly  the  personality  of  the 
king.  Under  Jehoiakim  the  danger  was  not  so 
near,  and  Jeremiah's  continual  exhortation  to 
submit  did  not  make  so  much  the  impression  of 
treachery  and  of  a  laming  infli^ence  (xxxviii. 
4).  Add  to  this,  that  Jehoiakim's  annoyance 
provoked  opposition,  as  Zedekiah's  weakness  did 
insolence. — The  proper  dwelling-house  of  the 
king  (doubtless  identical  with  the  winter  house) 
stood  in  a  court  of  its  own,  "  which,  regarded 
from  the  entrauce,  formed  the  hinder  court  of 
the  whole  citadel"  (Keil  on  1  Ki.  vii.  8). — They 
did  not  fake  the  roll  with  them,  in  order  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  to  withdraw  it  from  the  eyes  and 
fury  of  the  despotic  king.  If  the  king  himself 
had  it  fetched,  they  were  not  responsible  for 
what  he  did  with  it. 

Vers.  21-24.  So  the  king  .  .  .  these  words. 
— Bsside  the  king.  The  king  sat  on  the  floor, 
those  who  were  standing  were  therefore  above 
him.  Comp.  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Jud.  iii.  19;  2  Sam. 
XX.  11. — On  the  winter-house  (Am.  iii.  15)  and 
the  fire-pot  comp.  Winer,  R.-W.-jB.  s.  v.  Iliiuser, 
near  the  end.  ["In  common  parlance,  the 
lower  apartments  are  simply  el  belt — the  house; 
the  upper  is  the  'alliyeh,  which  is  the  summer- 
house.  Every  respectable  dwelling  has  both, 
and  they  are  familiarly  called  beit  shetawy  and  beit 
'^'fy — winter  and  summer  house.  If  these  are  on 
the  same  story,  then  the  external  and  airy  apart- 
ment is  the  summer  house,  and  that  for  winter  is 
the  interior  or  more  sheltered  room."  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  I.  p.  478. — "The  Ori- 
entals still  jise  pots  made  of  burnt  earthenware 
for  warming,  instead  of  fire-places.  These  pots 
have  the  form  of  a  large  pitcher,  and  are  usually 
placed  in  a  hollow  place  in   the   middle   of  the 


room.  When  the  fire  is  out,  a  frame  like  a  table 
is  put  over  them,  and  is  covered  with  a  carpet, 
and  thus  the  warmth  is  kept  in  them.  See  also 
NiEBUHB.  and  Taveenier  in  Winer,  if.-  W.-B.  I., 
468  ;  Stanley,  Led.  53ij-538."  Wordsworth. 
— S.  R.  A.]. — The  ninth  month  corresponds 
nearly  to  our  December.  It  was  therefore  the 
cold  and  rainy  season  of  the  year. — Ver.  23. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  etc.  It  is  unequivocally 
evident  from  the  words  "until  all  the  roll  was 
consumed  "  that  the  book  did  not  consist  of  many 
leaves,  but  only  of  one  roll.  The  roll  must  also 
have  been  written  on  one  side  only  or  the  whole 
could  not  have  been  read.  That  Jehudi  did 
read  the  whole  is  evident  (1)  from  the  imperfect 
V'A'7pV  ^^  Jehudi,  after  reading  some  sections, 
had  cut  them  off  and  at  the  same  time  thrown 
them  with  the  rest  into  the  fire,  we  should  have 
had  the  perfect. — It  would  then  be  a  matter  of 
indiS'erence  whether  Jehudi  threw  the  rest  into 
the  fire  entire  or  after  successive  abscissions,  for 
the  latter  is  in  itself  a  perfectly  unessential  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  only  of  account  if  the  succes- 
sive reading  was  connected  with  it.  Only  in  the 
latter  case  is  the  imperfect,  expressiug  repe- 
tition in  the  past,  in  place  (compare  remarks 
on  Nip',  ver.  18). — (2)  From  the  words  "  till 
all  the  roll  was  consumed"  and  the  preceding 
words.  Had  Jehudi  thrown  all  at  once  into  the 
coals,  it  could  at  most  be  said  that  they  looked 
on  and  waited  till  the  entire  roll  was  burned 
up.  But- as  it  is  said,  that  Jehudi  cut  and  threw 
into  the  fire  till  the  whole  roll  was  consumed, 
there  must  evidently  have  been  a  repeated  cutting 
and  throwing.  Such  a  course,  however,  presup- 
poses also  a  successive  reading  of  the  whole,  for 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  read  it,  why  should  he  not 
throw  it  all  at  once  into  the  fire.  With  this  also 
agrees  the  prefix  3  before  N'lp,  which  designates 
the  coincidence  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  1;  xxxix.  18; 
Deut.  xvi.  6;  1  Kings  i.  21),  and  accordingly  in 
repeated  actions  must  assume  the  meaning  of  "as 
often  as."  How  Graf  can  deny  this,  is  as  incon- 
ceivable as  the  assertion,  that  the  successive 
reading  and  cutting  would  be  unnatural  or  in- 
deed trifling.  As  to  the  first,  the  tenor  was  in- 
teresting and  exciting  enough  to  render  the  king 
desirous  of  knowing  the  whole;  as  to  the  second, 
it  was  the  subservient  Jehudi  who  would  not 
wait  till  the  end,  to  execute  punishment  on  the 
hateful  book.  If  the  ninST  were  not  single 
leaves,  they  were  columns,  the  lines  of  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  roU.     The  ex- 
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presaion  doors,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  i 
sense,  is  easily  explained  by  the   square   shape 
of  the  columns,  which  were  probably  also   en- 1 
closed  in  lines.     Jehudi's  cutting  the   roll   with, 
his  penknife,  and  not  tearing  it  with  his  hands, 
is  explained  by  the  character  of  the  material. 
Even  if  it  were  a  papyrus  roll,  cutting  was  to  be 
preferred  to  tearing,  because  in  this  latter  way  I 
he  would  be  sure  to  injure  the  next  columns.    It| 
is,  moreover,   questionable  whether  they  would 
have  burned  a  leather  or  parchment  roll. — Rent 
their  garments.     On  this  custom  comp.  Winer, 
B.-W.-B.,  Art.  Trauer.     By  the  servants  of  the 
king  who     "  heard   all  these  words,"   are  here 
evidently  to  be  understood  those  who  heard  them 
here  for  the  first  time,  not  those  who  had  already 
heard  them  in  the  secretary's  office.     Their  peti- 
tion shows  the  respect  which  they  entertained  for 
the  words  of  the  Lord. 
Vers.  25,  26.  And  even  though  .  .  .  hid 


them. — Jerahmeel,  the  king's  son.  As  ac- 
cording to  2  Kings  xxiii.  3G,  Jehoiakim  came  to 
the  throne  when  twenty-five,  and  was  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  at  most  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  could  not  have  had  a  grown-up  son,  such  aa 
this  Jerahmeel  must  have  been.  "Son  of  the 
king  "  is,  therefore,  here  a  prince  royal.  Comp 
xxxviii.  6  with  xli.  1;  Dan.  i.  3. — Who  Seraiah, 
the  son  of  Azriel,  Slielemiah,  the  son  of  Abdeel 
were,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  messengers,  judg- 
ing from  the  rank  of  the  first,  appear  to  have 
been  very  respectable.  Jehoiakim  thus  at  least 
honored  the  prophet  of  tlie  Lord,  sending  men 
of  the  highest  rank  to  apprehend  him.  Accord- 
ing to  ver.  19  the  kindly-disposed  princes  com- 
manded Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  them- 
selves. They  had  obeyed.  We  are  now  informed 
that  the  Lord  Himself  had  guided  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  hiding-place,  and  thus  guarded  against 
their  discovery. 


4.   The  Prediction  of  Punishment  to  Jehoiakim  and  the  Second  Writing. 
XXXVI.  27-32. 

27  Then  the  word  of  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  came  to  Jeremiah,  after  that  the  king  had 
burned  the  roll,  and  the  words  which  Baruch  wrote  at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  say- 

28  ing,  Take  thee  again  another  roll,  and  write  in  it  all  the  former  words  that  were 

29  in  the  first  roll,  which  Jehoiakim  the  king  of  Judah  hath  burned.  And  thou  shalt 
say  to'  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  Thou  hast 
burned  this  roll,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  written  therein,  saying,  The  king  of 
Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  destroy  this  land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease 
[exterminate]  from  thence  man  and  beast?  * 

30  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  of  [against]'  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  :  and  his  dead  body  shall 

31  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost  [cold].  And  I  will 
punish^  him  and  his  seed  and  hia  servants  for  their  iniquity ;  and  I  will  bring  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  upon  the  men  of  Judah,  all  the 
evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  them ;  but  they  hearkened  not. 

32  Then  took  Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the  son  of 
Neriah,  who  wrote  therein  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book 
which  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  had  burned  in  the  fire :  and  there  were  added 
besides  unto  them  many  like'  words. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

iVere.  29,  30. — 7J?  after 'ITOX  tae  the  meaning  of  "over,  concerning,"  thongbfrom  the  connection  in  a  hostile  sense.  Oc 
ver.  31,  where  after  TlXDn  the  third  time  we  lind  7X,  comp.  remarlts  on  x.  1. 


2  Ver.  31.— [Literally :  I  will  visit  upon,— S.  R.  A.] 

3  Ver.  32. — [Or,  as  many  more ;  literally :  as  many  as  they.- 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

Jehoiakim  could,  indeed,  burn  the  roll,  bu  not 
the  living  word  of  God  present  in  themind  of  the 
prophet.  He,  therefore,  gained  nothing  by  his 
act.  On  the  contrary  he  thus  increased  both  his 
guilt  and  the  number  of  the  prophecies  predicting 
calamity  in  the  new  roll. 

Vers.  27-32.  Then  the  word  . . .  like  words. 


-S.  E.  A.]  • 

The  direct  address  to  Jehoiakim  in  ver.  29 
passes  over  into  the  indirect  in  ver.  30.  But  as 
the  former  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  to  the 
king  in  bodily  presence,  and  as  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  question  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jehoiakim,  "Why  hast  thou  written,"  etc.,  the 
transition  to  the  third  person  is  easily  explained. 
Comp.  Nabgelsb.  Or.,  §  101,  2,  Anm. — Ver.  30. 
He  shall  have  none,  etc.  The  successor  of 
Jehoiakim  was  his  sou  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings,  xxiv. 
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6).  But  the  reign  of  the  latter  was  so  brief  (it 
lasted  only  three  months)  that  it  does  not  come 
into  consideration.  On  what  is  said  of  his  corpse 
comp.  rems.  onxxii.  19.— Like  words.  Initself 
nnrm  may  certainly  be  referred  to  "words," 
and  the  similar  import  of  the  additions  to  be  thus 
declared.  Then,  however,  it  would  stand  better 
after  "words."  Its  position  after  "many,"seems 
to  be  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
word,  and  that  thus  the  quantitative  similarity 
is  to  be  declared.  Accordingly  the  new  collection 
must  have  been  about  double  the  size  of  the  pre- 
vious one. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  2.  The  object  of  the  writing  was 
not  only  that  ^^  lilerascriptamanet^'  [C'RAM'EVi:  "the 
mouth  speaks  only  to  those  who  are  present,  but 
the  pen  to  the  absent;  the  mouth  speaks  only  to 
the  present  hours  and  times,  the  pen  many  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  also."  Comp.  Exod.  xxxiv. 
27:  Deut.  x.  4,  6 ;  xvii.  18;  Isa.  xxx.  8;  Hab. 
ii.  2),  but  also  to  collect  all  the  single  lightning 
strokes  into  one  grand  prophetic  tempest.  More- 
over, it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  written  word 
was  of  special  use,  not  only  to  posterity,  but  also 
to  the  contemporaries  in  so  far  as  it  rendered  pos- 
sible continued  study,  repeated  quiet  contempla- 
tion, and  careful  comparison.  Jeremiah  certainly 
prevented  no  one  from  taking  copies  of  his  book. 

2.  On  ver.  4.  Did  Jeremiah  hold  such  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  Baruch  to  Jeremiah 
when  dictating?  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  whom  the  dictation  was  made.  Then 
a  Saul  would  do  as  well  as  a  Samuel,  if  he  could 
only  write.  The  best  writer  wonld  be  the  most 
chosen  instrument.  There  was  no  mingling  of 
the  individuality  of  the  propliet  except  in  the 
iSIS.,  and  that  is  lost  to  us  with  the  original.  All 
prophetic  writings  must  have  the  same  type  as  to 
form  and  purport,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  so 
little  the  case  that  according  to  the  saying  of 
BuFFOK,  le  style  c'esi  rhomme,  the  portrait  of  a 
prophet  might  almost  be  drawn  from  his  style. 

3.  On  ver.  5.  "God's  word  is  not  bound;  2 
Tim.  ii.  9.  Paul  for  example  wrote  his  most 
beautiful  epistles  from  prison,  as  those  to  the  Ga- 
latians,  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians,  the 
Colossians,  to  Philemon,  and  the  second  to  Timo- 
thy." Cramer. 

4.  On  ver.  14.  "It  is  a  good  state  of  things 
when  rulers  ask  for  God's  Word,  and  cannot  be 
answered  or  helped  promptly  andquiclily  enough 
to  the  fultilment  of  their  purpose.  So  it  was  a 
joy  to  Paul  that  he  could  tell  Agrippa  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  his  soul,  and  his  heart  yearned 
after  Agrippa,  Festusand  all  those  around  them." 

ZiNZENDOEF.        t 

5.  On  ver.  16.  "When  a  true  servant  of  God 
gets  hia  superiors  so  far  that  they  hear  him,  he 
may  surely  not  doubt,  that  he  will  also  bring 
thera  to  obedience.  It  is  then  not  his,  but  the 
Lord's  affair."  Zinzendoef. 

6.  On  ver.  23.  "The  higher  the  enemies  of 
God  are,  the  more  dangerous ;  the  greater,  the 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 


and  the  general  patience  with  respect  to  the 
wickedness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  has 
certainly  given  something  special  to  the  Sd^ai;. 
Procut  a  Jove procul  a  fulrnine.^''  Zinzeudorf. 

7.  On  ver.  23.  ^^  Locus  maxime  principalis  in 
prmsenti  hoc  textu  est  de  combustione  sacrorum  libro- 
rum,  quale  fatum  illi  experti  sunt  non  tantum  Jer. 
xxxvi.,  verum  etiam  1  Mace.  i.  59  sub  Antiocho 
Epiphane;  nee  non  tempore  Diocleliani,  qui  et  ipse 
multa  bibliorum  sacrorum  exemplaria  undiquaque 
conqidsita  comburi  jussit  ;  quorum  vestigiis  insistere 
non  dubitarunt  Pontifices  romani  et  prsesertim  Leo  X. 
qui  anno  1520  binos  legatos  emisit  ad  Fridericum 
Sapientein,  postulantes  ab  ipso^  ut  libros  Lutheri 
combiireret  .  .  .  Quid  kodie  Jesuitse  de  librorum  com- 
bustione, qui  a  Lutheranis  eduntur,  sentiant,  pecu- 
liari  scripto  Gretserus  aperuit,  quod  de  hoc  argu- 
mento  consarcinavit  [de  jure  et  more  prohibendi, 
expurgandi  et  abolendi  libros  hsereticos  et  noxios. 
Ingolst.  1603,  4»)."  Forster. 

8.  On  ver.  2.5.  "When  John's  head  was  in 
question,  Herod  did  not  understand  how  he  could 
resist  his  magnates.  When  Daniel  is  to  go  into 
the  lions'  den,  Darius  has  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
his  princes.  When  Jeremiah  is  to  be  delivered 
up,  Zedekiah  says  with  great  modesty  to  his 
princes:  *  the  king  can  do  nothing  against  you' 
(xxxviii.  5).  But  when  anything  evil  is  to  be 
done,  the  rulers  can  insist  on  having  their  own 
way.  Here  we  have  an  instance  :  he  hearkened 
not  unto  them."  Zinzendoef. 

9.  On  ver.  26.  "  Dominus  eos  abscondidisse  di- 
citur,  qua  ratione  olim  Eliam  (1  Reg,  xvii.  2  sqq.  et 
xviii.  12),  nee  non  Elisseum  (2  Peg.  vi.),  itemque 
Athanasium  et  Augustinum  et  nostra  tempore  Luthe- 
rum  abscondidit."    FoESTEE. 

10.  On  ver.  27.  ["Here  is  a  sublime  specimen 
of  the  triumph  of  God's  Word,  when  repressed  by 
the  power,  and  burnt  by  the  rage  of  this  world, 
whether  it  be  in  the  suppression  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  preventing  their  circulation,  or  in 
casting  copies  of  them  into  the  fire,  or  in  the 
imprisonment  and  martyrdom  of  God's  preachers. 
That  Word  rises  more  gloriously  out  of  all  its 
persecutions."  Woedswoeth. — S.  R.  A.l 

HOMILETIOAL   AND   PEACTIOAL. 

1.  On  vers.  2,  3.  Sermon  at  a  Bible  Society 
Anniversary.  The  blessing  of  the  written  word.  1. 
That  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  spoken 
word  (ver.  3):  preparation  of  the  heart  for  the 
reception  of  salvation.  2.  That  which  it  brings 
in  distinction  from  the  written  Word  :  [a)  it  is 
present  for  every  one:  (b)  it  is  present  at  every 
time  and  at  every  place-  (c)  it  is  present  in  all 
its  parts  (comparison). 

2.  On  vers.  21-32.  The  majesty  of  the  Word.  1. 
The  power,  which  the  word  exercises.  2.  The 
independence,  which  it  maintains.  3.  The  self- 
verification  which  it  continually  effects.  Sermons 
in  Berlin  by  Fe.  Wilh.  Krummacher.  Berlin, 
1849. 

3.  On  ver.  24.  ["The  guilt  of  indifference  to 
the  divine  threatenings.  It  involves:  1,  con- 
tempt of  God;  2,  unbelief,  making  God  a  liar  ;  8, 
extreme  hardness  of  heart."  Patson. — S.  R.  A.] 
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II.  The  Events  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  jaar  of  Zedekiah. 

(Chap,  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.) 

1.  The  embassy  of  the  King  and  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Prophet  in  its  First  and  Second  Stage. 

Chap.  XXXVII. 

1  And  king  Zedekiah  the  son  ot  Josiah  reigned'  instead  of  Coniah,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  made  king^  in  the  land  of  Judah. 

2  But  neither  he,  nor  his  servants,  nor  the  people  of  the  land,  did  hearken  unto  the 
words  .of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he  spake  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

3  And  Zedekiah  the  king  sent  Jehucal  the  son  of  Shelemiah  and  Zephaniah  the 

4  son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Pray  now  unto  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  for  us.     Now  Jeremiah  came  in  and  went  out  among 

5  the  people  :  for  they  had  not  put  him  into  prison.'  Then  Pharaoh's  army  was 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  when  the  Chaldeans  that  besieged  Jerusalem  heard 
tidings  of  them,  they  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

6  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying, 

7  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel;  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  king  of  Judah, 
that  sent  you  unto  me  to  inquire  of  me ;  Behold,  Pharaoh's  army,  which  is  come 

8  forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  [is  returning]*  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land.  The 
Chaldeans  shall  come  again,  and  fight  against  this  city,  and  take  it,  and  burn  it 

9  with  fire.     Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Deceive  not  yourselves,*  saying,  The  Chaldeans 

10  shall  surely  depart  from  us  :  for  they  shall  not  depart.  For  though  ye  had  smitten 
the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  you,  and  there  remained  but 
wounded  men  among  them,  yet  should  they  rise  up  every  man"  in  his  tent,  and  burn 

11  this  city  with  fire.    And  it  came  to  pass,'  that  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  waa 

12  broken  up  [had  retired]  from  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  [before]  Pharaoh's  army,  Then 
Jeremiah  went  forth  out  of  Jerusalem  to  go  into  the  land  of  Benjamin,  to  separate 

13  himself  thence  [to  raise  an  inheritance  there]  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  And 
when  he  waS  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  a  captain  of  the  ward  [watch]  ivas  there, 
whose  name  was  Irijah,  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  the  son  of  Hananiah ;  and  he  took 
[seized]  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying.  Thou  fallest  away  [art  going  over]  to  the 

14  Chaldeans.     Then  said  Jeremiah,  It  is  false  [a  lie].:  I  fall  not  away  [am  not  going 

15  over]  to  the  Chaldeans.  But  he  hearkened  not  to  him :  so  Irijah  took  Jeremiah, 
and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe :  for 

16  they  had  made  that  the  prison.     When'  Jeremiah  was  entered  into  the  dungeon, 

17  and  into  the  cabins,'  and  Jeremiah  had  remained  there  many  days ;  Then  Zedekiah 
the  king  sent,  and  took  him  out:  and  the, king  asked  him  secretly  in  his  house,  and 
said.  Is  there  any  word  from  the  Lord?    And  Jeremiah  said,  There  is :  for,  said 

18  he,  thou  shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Moreover  Jere- 
miah said  unto  king  Zedekiah,  What  have  I  ofiended  against  thee,  or  against  thy 

19  servants,  or  against  this  people,  that  ye  have  put  me  in  prison  ?  Where  are  now'" 
your  prophets  which  prophesied  unto  you,  saying,  The  king  of  Babylon  shall  not 

20  Come  against  you,  nor  against  this  land?  Therefore  hear  now,  I  pray  thee,  O  my 
lord  the  king :  let  my  supplication,  I  pray  thee,  be  accepted"  before  thee ;  that 
thou  cause  me  not  to  return  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  lest  I  die  there. 

21  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  commanded  that  they  should  commit  Jeremiah  into  the 
court  of  the  prison,  and  that  they  should  give  [and  they  gave  him]  him  daily  a 
piece  of  bread  out  of  the  bakers'  street,  until  all  the  bread  in  the  city  were  spent. 
Thus  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  \_or  guard.] 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL 

1  Ver.  I.—Naigeisb. :  And  Zedekiah  became  king.  The  phrase  ■]'7n"l7D''1_(in8tead  of  the  simple  l^n^V  as  >s  espe- 
cially common  in  the  book  of  Kings.  Comp.  1  Ki.  xi.  43 ;  xii.  IT  ;  xiT.  20,  31,  etc.),  does  not  occur  except  in  xxiii.  5  where, 
however,  there  is  more  reason  for  the  :[Sn.  We  must  not,  however,  finda  parallel,  as  Kimchi  does,  with  such  expressions  as 
-,"^1  -)^^,  '^J3  1J3,  where  the  noun  stands  in  the  accusative,  nor  with  HiTziG  attract  1|70  ^tT'plV,  and  translate;  and 
a  king,  Zodekiah,  came  to  the  government,  etc.,  for  Zedekiah  was  not  king  when  he  came  to  the  government.  "170  is  rather 
to  be  taken  as  more  exact  definition  of  the  predicatec  and  Zedeljiah  came  to  the  government  as  king,  etc.  The  pleonasm 
eeems  to  accord  with  Jferemiah's  more  diffuse  style. 

2  yer.  1. '}Ulii  before  ■n'''?Dn  is  accus.,  and  to  be  referred  to  Zedekiah.  €omp.  2  Ki.  xxiv.  17. 

3  ver.  4. ^''Son  nO-  Here,  as  in  lii.  31,  in  which  passages  alone  the  word  occurs,  the  Masoretes  would  alter  with- 
out any  necessity  to  XlbS-    Comp.  Gesen.,  g  84, 13,  etc. 

4  Ver.  7. — I^TN"?  ^^'  The  participle,  naving  itself  no  tense  can,  from  the  context,  signify  only  that  they  are  in  tha 
act  of  returning. 

6  Ver.  9.— [1  .     . 
0  Ver.  10. — HlTZlG  correctly  remarks 

Is  more  correct  to  connect  t'lPX^  E/''N  with  what  follows,  aa  the  punctuation  denotes,  since  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
express  that  these  individuals,  without  any  previous  agreement,  would  arise,  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  to  perform  the 
work  of  destruction. 

7  Ver.  11. — nTIl-  This  form  stands  h^re,  a  trace  of  the  later  usage,  for  'HM-  Comp.  iii.  9;  xxxviii.  286;  Ewald,  ^ 
■■145  b  ;  Naegelsb.  Or.,  J  88,  7,  Anm.  '  •" 

8  Ver.  16. — 2  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  surprising.    Neither  its  causal  nor  its  temporal  signification  is  suitable 

here.    The  LXX.  translate  Kal  J/KOev,  HlizlG,  EwALD,  Graf  and  others  read  J<'3''1  with  reference  to  1  Sam.  ii.  21,  and  2  Ki. 

XX.  12  coll.  Isai.  xxxix.  1. 

3  Ver.  10. — [Or  :  cells  ;  Naegel'Sbach  has  :  vaults.  "  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  bent  bars,  by  which  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined, and  in  which  ho  sat  as  in  a  cage  in  a  distorted  position,  (Gesen.,  Geaf)."    Wobdswoeth. — S.  R.  A.] 

10  A"cr.  19. — With  respect  to  the  form  V&^l,  the  question  is,  how  the  Chethibh  is  to  be  pronounced  i^^X  or  ^'K,  Usually 
the  former  is  adopted,  an  obscuration  of  the  suffix-meaning  being  maintained  as  in  lin^    Fueest  on  the  other  hand  (,7ld. 

T  :  - 

^.  W.  B.  S.  06)  is^>f  opinion  that  we  are  to  read  VX,  which  stands  for  p'^X  with  the  old  plural  termination,  the  traces  of 

which  are  preserved  in  verbs  and  particles  (Comp.  Olsh.,  g  16,  6).  The  decision  is  diflBcult,  as  the  form  is  a  solitary  one  with 
either  punctuation. 

11  Ver.  20.— [Literally  :  fall]. 


6  Ver.  9. — [Literally :  your  souls. — S.  R.  A.]  ,  , 

•—      --      "  ■■  '     that  D^K'Jl^i  in  antithesis  to    /Tl'vi)  denotes  individuals,  3.uiiha.t  therefore  it 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  part.s,  reporting 
two  events,  which  had  their  course  or  begi  nning  in 
the  pause  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  Chal- 
deans. In  the  first  part  (vers.  1-10)  it  is  related 
that  Jeremiah  replied  to  an  embassy  of  king  Ze- 
deljiah,  which  he  sent  to  the  prophet  with  the 
request  for  his  intercession  (vers.  1-5) : — The 
army  of  Pharaoh  which  has  come  out  to  your  as- 
sistance will  return  again  to  their  own  country, 
the  Chaldeans  however  will  resume  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  and  capture  the  city  and  burn  it  (vers. 
6-8).  Therefore  deceive  not  yourselves!  Even 
were  the  Egyptians  to  smite  the  entire  Chaldean 
.army,  .and  there  were  only  a  few  wounded  men 
left,  these  would  rise  from  their  tents  and  burn 
Jerusalem  (vers.  9,  10). — In  the  second  part  the 
imprisonment  of  the  prophet  is  described,  in  vers. 
10-16  its  occasion  and  first  stage,  and  then  in 
vers.  17-21,  the  (by  the  favor  of  Zedekiah) 
less  severe  second  stage. — Jeremiah  had  wished, 
during  the  pause  caused  by  the  temporary  with- 
drawal of  the  Chaldeans,  to  leave  Jerusalem  and 
go  into  the  land  of  Benjamin  to  attend  to  a  little 
business  of  inheritance  (vers.  11,  12).  He  was 
however  detained  at  the  gate  by  the  commander 
of  the  watch,  as  he  entertained  the  suspicion  that 
Jeremiah  wished  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  (ver. 
13).  Jeremiah's  assurance  that  he  had  no  such 
intention  was  of  no  avail.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore the  princes,  who  caused  him  to  be  beaten 
and  closely  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  where  he 
languished  for  some  time  (vers.   14-16).     From 


this  prison  Zedekiah  had  him  secretly  brought 
one  day,  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  word 
from  the  Lord.  Jeremiah  could  answer  in  the 
aifirmative,  but  could  only  give  a  revelation  of 
the  same  tenor  as  before.  Thou  wilt  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  Still  at  the  earnest 
petition  of  the  prophet  Zedekiah  does  not  send 
him  back  to  the  prison,  but  has  him  confined  in 
the  court  of  the  guard,  and  scantily  supplied  with 
bread  (vers.  17-21). 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  king  Zedekiah  .  .  .  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  With  respect  to  Coniah 
comp.  rems.  on  xxii.  24. — People  of  the  land, 
Comp.  rems.  on  i.  18. — Did  not  hearken. 
Comp.  xxxvi.  81. 

Vers.  3-5.  And  Zedekiah  .  .  .  from  Jeru- 
salem. Jehucal,  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  "princes"  in  xxxviii.  1 
coll.  4.  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  was, 
according  to  lii.  24  coll.  xxi.  1;  xxix.  25  a  priest 
of  the  second  order.  The  messengers  were  thus 
very  respectable.— Pray  now.  The  prophet  is 
not  merely  to  inquire,  but  to  intercede.  Comp. 
to  inquire  of  me,  ver.  7.  From  this  it  is  appa- 
rent that  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Chaldeans  the  state  of  mind  was  not  one  of  per- 
fect confidence.  The  result  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  rival  forces  had  still  to  be  expected. — 
Came  in  and  went  out.  This  is  emphasized 
in  antithesis  to  the  subsequent  imprisonment  and 
also  to  the  statement  in  xxxvi.  26,  that  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch  had  to  hide  themselves.  The  free- 
dom in  which  Jeremiah  lived  accorded  with  the 
respect  which  the  king  showed  him,  and  ex- 
plains  at  the  same   time   how   Jeremiah    could 
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think  of  a  journey.  Both  verses  4  and  5  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  parenthetical  and  explanatory 
sentenca  (Ewald,  g  341). — Pharaoh's  army. 
This  Pharaoh  was  Pharaoh  Hophra  (xliv.  30), 
successor  of  Psammuthis,  and  ascended  the  throne 
B.  C.  588.  In  the  first,  or  at  least  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  seventeen  years  after  the  battle 
of  Carchemish,  he  undertook  to  make  war  on  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, occasioned  probably  by  the  em- 
bassy of  Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  Hophra  was 
slain  (comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  1-16;  chh.  xxx.-xxxii.) 
and  the  hopes  excited  in  the  Israelites  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chaldeans  were  shown  to  be 
nugatory. 

Vers.  6-10.  Then  came  the  word  .  .  .  with 
fire.  Jeremiah  does  not  cease  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  their  hopes.  He  might  have  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  favor  of  the  king  and 
great  men  by  a  prophecy  correspondent  to  their 
wishes,  but  he  does  not.  With  inflexible  fidelity 
he  proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  he  has  re- 
ceived it. — Deceive  not  your  souls.  Comp. 
xxix.  8  ;  2  Ki.  xviii.  29  coll.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15. 
The  prophet  warns  against  self-deception.  On  this 
meaning  of  E/SJ  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  g  81,  2. 

Vers.  11-16.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  many 
days.  Jeremiah  wishes  to  use  the  time,  while 
the  ways  are  free,  to  do  some  business  in  the  land 

of  Benjamin,  (probably  from  p/n?  in  Anathoth). 
— To  separate,  etc.  This  is  a  difficult  passage. 
LXX.  translates  rov  ayopciaai  kun^ev  kv  /niou  rov 
Xaov,  which  Theodobet  explains  by  npiaaiiai  ap- 
Tov^.  The  other  ancient  translations  all  express 
the  idea  of  division  of  inheritance,  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  commentators.  The 
different  explanations  are  as  follows  :    A  barb  A- 

NEL   takes  p''7nn  in  the  sense  of  demulcere  (to 

smooth.  Comp.  Prov.  xxix.  5)  and  refers  it  to 
the  people  of  Anathoth  who  were  inimical  to  Je- 
remiah :  Ad  demulcendum  eos  blandis  verbis^  ut 
amarent  ipsum  el  inter  illos  inveniretur^  si  abirent  iji 
ezilium.  Kimohi,  Sanotius  :  Ad  dividendum  se 
et  separandum  ab  Hierosolymis^  in  quibus  fuit  in 
medio  populi.  Lybanus;  Ut  agrum  emtuvi  (cap. 
xk:kiu)  separaret  ab  aliis.  Luther:  To  till  fields 
l^^cker  zu  bestellen'].  HiTZia:  To  separate  his 
own  from  the  portions  of  land  which  had  be- 
come common  property  in  the  Sabbatical  year 
(which  HiTziG  regards  as  B.  C.  588,  on  the 
basis  of  xxxiv.  8  sqq.)  Tremellips,  Pisoator, 
RoSENMTJELLER  :  Ad  lubrificandum  se  ipsum,  i.  e,, 
ad  subducendum  se.  Bee.  Schmidt:  Ut  divideret 
cum  populo  relicta  Chaldseorum  spolia,  parlemque 
sibi  acciperet  ei  in  urbem  secum.  sumeret.  L.  de 
1)IEU  :  Ut  partitim  commoraretur  nunc  hie  nunc 
illic.  All  these  explanations  are  manifestly 
forced  or  grammatically  incorrect.     The  ancient 

interpretation  alone,  which  understands  P'/nS 

of  a  division  of  inheritance,  appears  admissible 
according  to  the  present  form  of  the  text.  The 
form  of  the  word  is  like  T^tV?  Isai.  xxiii.  11. 
Comp.  Olsh.,  §  78,  c.  In  the  midst  of  the 
people  declares  that  the  prophet  had  no  secret 
purpose,  but  wished  to  transact  his  business  with 
the  usual  amount  of  publicity.  Comp.  Ruth  iv. 
In  this  explanation  however  some  points  must 


still  be  considered  unsatisfactory. .  1.  That  p'^^nn 
must  be  taken  in  the  specific  meaning  "  to  divide 
inheritance"  in  which  it  nowhere  else  occurs; 

though  p7n,  np7n  may  -aie&u patrimonium  (Num. 
xviii.  20) ;  2.  That  to  the  Hiphil,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  connect  it  with  DtJ'p,  must  be  specially 
also  attributed  the  meaning  oi  fetching,  since  pri- 
marily it  contains  only  the  idea  oi parting.  Mean- 
while, as  said  above,  the  text  as  it  stands  does 
not  afford  a  satisfactory  meaning.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  alter  the  text.     J.  D.   Michaelis 

would  read  D^  'p'^nS  or  W  DpSnS.  This  how- 
ever wonld  not  be  good  Hebrew.  The  scriptio 
defection  P/D/'  ^^  well  as  the  similarity  of  -p 
and  1  renders  it  easier  to  read  WD  ']7l! '_•  "ylP 
means  to  change,  which  meaning  appears  with 
various  modifications.  For  not  only  all  kinds 
of  change  of  place  are  designated  by  it  (comp. 
transiit.  Job  ix.  11;  transgressus  est,  Isai.  xxiv. 
5  ;  abiit.  Cant.  ii.  11  ;  perrexit,  1  Sam.  x.  3;  per- 
iransivit,  Jud.  v.  26 ;  periit,  Isai.  ii.  18,  in  which 
meanings  it  is  for  the  most  part  synonymous  with 
"^^y)  hni  change  of  material  (comp.  renovari,  revi- 
vescere,  Hab.  i.  11;  Ps.  xc.  5)  and  of  form  (comp. 
Piel.,    Gen.    xli.    14;  Hiph.,  Gen.    xxxi.    7,   41; 

XXXV.  2  ;  further  «^bn  and  nia'Sn).  It  might 
then  be  declared  that  the  prophet's  going  to  Ben- 
jamin had  for  its  object  a  change  of  residence. 
QtJ?D  might  very  suitably  be  referred  to  Jerusa- 
lem. It  might  however  also  according  to  well- 
known  usage  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  I  112,  5,  d) 
signify  "in  that  direction,  thither"  (comp.  Isai. 
xvii.  13).  It  might  thus  be  intimated  to  us  that 
the  prophet  had  no  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
Chaldeans,  or  of  fleeing  to  secure  his  personal 
safety,  but  simply  of  returning  to  his  native 
place,  because  he  knew  that  a  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem no  longer  afforded  him  any  safety,  and  be- 
cause he  regarded  his  ministry  there  as  ended. 
(Comp.  Starke,  ad  h.  I.)  It  is  however  declared 
by  the  words  "in  the  midst  of  the  people  "  that 
he  did  not  take  this  step  alone  and  secretly,  but 
publicly  and  in  company  with  many  others,  per- 
haps of  those  who  believed  in  his  prophetic  ut- 
terances. From  this  as  well  as  from  □E'D  (be- 
cause  it  indicates  that  the  prophet  took  his  way 
not  to  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  in  the  op- 
posite direction)  it  would  be  clear  how  unjusti- 
fiable the  imprisonment  of  the  prophet  was.  In 
this  however  I  merely  express  my  own  supposi- 
tion.— Od  the  gate  of  Benjamin  comp.  xxxviii.  7, 
and  rems.   on  xx.  2. — Thou  fallest  away  to 

the  Chaldeans.  The  expression  121  appears 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  answer,  which  Jeremiah, 
according  to  xxi.  9,  gave  a  former  embassy  of 
Zedekiah.  I  say  a  former.  For  at  the  time,  to 
which  ch.  xxi.  belongs,  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
by  the  Chaldeans,  but  the  prophet  was  at  liberty 
(comp.  xxi.  1,  2,  and  xxxvii.  3,  with  xxxvii.  17). 
After  his  imprisonment,  related  in  xxxvii.  13, 
however,  Jeremiah  was  not  again  set  at  liberty. 
Chap.  xxi.  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the 
retirement  of  the  Chaldeans  related  in  xxxvii.  6. 
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— The    princes,    before    whom    Jeremiah    waa  j 
brought,   were,  as  Graf  correctly  remarks,  not 
the  same  as  those,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  i 
his  cause  under  Jehoiakim   (chh.  xxvi.  xxxvL)  \ 
These  had  probably  been  carried  away  with  Je-  j 
hoiachin  into  captivity  (xxiv.  1 ;   xxix.  2)  comp.  i 
rems.  on  xxviii.  1. — Tlie  house  of  the  secretary 
Jonathan,  of  which   we  have  no  lurther  know- 
ledge, was  used  as  a  prison,  because  there  were 
parts  of  it  adapted  for   such   a   purpose.     These 
are  designated  (1)  by  the  word  "113.     This  word 
does   not  necessarily    everywhere   mean    a   pit, 
though  it  certainly  does  in  xxxviii.  6,  7,  9,  as  is 
shown  by  passages  like  Gen.   xl.   15;  Exod.  xii. 
29.     It  is  at  any  rate  a  subterranean  cavity,  and 
">i3n"n'3  is  a  house  where  there  are  such  cavi- 
ties,   for  the    word   may  be  taken    collectively. 
Such  places  are   (2)  designated   as  ni'jn.     The 
word  occurs  here  only.     In  the  dialects,  accord- 
ing to  the  radical  meaning,  it  is   "lo  let   one's- 
self  down,  to  encamp,  to  turn  in,"  and  "  a  camp, 
a  place  to  put  up  at,  a  booth,  a  cell."  (Fuerst). 
Here  it  is  evidently  the   subterranean  cell  of  a 
prison.     (Comp.  Rosenmueher  ad  h.  I.) 

Vers.  17-21.  Then  Zedekiah  .  .  .  court  of 
the  guard.  The  second  stage  of  imprisonment! 
The  weak  king,  dependent  on  his  nobles,  has  the 
prophet  secretly  brought  from  his  prison  to  ask 
him,  whether  there  is  not  a  word  from  the  Lord 
which  in  their  desperate  condition  would  give 
them  some  light  and  comfort.  From  the  scarcity 
of  means  of  subsistence  (ver.  21)  it  is  seen  that 
the  city  was  again  blockaded.  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy (ver.  8)  was  thus  already  fulfilled.  This 
was  doubtless  the  circumstance  which  filled  Ze- 
dekiah with  so  much  solicitude,  that  he  deter- 


mined to  have  the  prophet  called,  a  step  which 
involved  humiliation  to  himself  (comp.  ver.  19), 
and  it  might  also  compromise  him  with  the 
princes  (comp.  "secretly,"  ver.  17).— From  the 
circumstance  that  Zedekiah  has  the  prophet 
brought  from  the  prison  in  the  house  of  Jona- 
than, it  is  plainly  .seen  that  we  have  not  before 
us  the  same  conference,  as  that  spoken  of  in 
xxxii.  3-6  and  xxxiv.  2-5.  For  in  this  Jeremiah 
took  part  voluntarily,  and  for  this  as  a  punish- 
ment he  was  confined  in  the  court  of  the  guard, 
(xxxii.  3).  For  the  conference  here  recorded  he 
was  brought  from  the  prison,  and  afterwards  as 
a  favor  assigned  to  the  court  of  the  guard.  Since 
now  the  other  conference  at  all  events  belongs  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  siege,  as  was  shown  above 
on  xxxiv.  1-5,  which  entire  stage  Jeremiah  spent 
partly  in  prison  and  partly  in  the  guard-court, 
the  conference  recorded  here  must  be  the  earlier 
of  the  two. — It  is  accordingly  also  clear  that  the 
prophecy  "  thou  shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  "  cannot  be,  as  Graf  sup- 
poses, identical  with  that  contained  in  xxxii.  4, 
5;  xxxiv.  2-5,  i.  e.,  it  is  so  in  subject  but  not  in 
time.  Jeremiah  boldly  tells  the  king  the  truth; 
but  he  also  uses  the  opportunity  to  promote  his 
own  personal  interest.  He  does  this  by  giving 
expression  on  the  one  hand  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  innocence,  which  was  exhibited  with  eclat 
in  the  shaming  of  the  false  prophets  (vers.  18, 
19),  and  on  the  other  by  beseeching  earnestly  that 
he  may  not  be  taken  back  to  the  dungeon  (ver. 
20). — On  let  my  supplication,  etc.,  comp. 
xxxvi.  7. — On  court  of  the  guard,  comp.  xxxii. 
2. — Qn  piece  of  bread  and  balxers'  street, 
comp.  the  articles  " JBacken"  and  "Brad"  in 
Hekzoo,  R.-Encycl.     [Smith,  Vict.  I.,  227]. 


2.  Jeremiah  in  the  Pit  {third  stage  of  his  imprisonment),  his  Conference  icith  the  King  and  Confinement  in 
the  court  of  the  guard  (fourth  stage  of  imprisonment). 

Chap.  XXXVIII. 

1  Then  Shephatiah  the  son  of  Mattan,  and  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Pashur,  and  Jucal 
the  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  Pashur  the  son  of  Malchiah,  heard  the  words  that  Jere- 

2  miah  had  spoken  unto  all  the  people,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  He 
that  remaineth  in  this  city'  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pes- 
tilence :  but  he  that  goeth  forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall  live ;  for  he  shall  have  his 

3  life  for  a  prey,  and  shall  live.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  This  city  shall  surely  [or 
must]  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon's  army,  which  shall  take  it. 

4  Therefore  the  princes  said  unto  the  king.  We  beseech  thee,  let  this  man  be  put  to 
death  ;^  for  thus'  he  weakeneth*  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war  that  remain  in  this 
city,  and  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  in  speaking  such  words^  unto  them  :  for  this 

5  man  seeketh  not  the  welfare  [lit.  peace]*  of  this  people,  but  the  hurt.  Then  Ze- 
dekiah the  king  said,  Behold,  he  is  in  your  hand  :  for  the  king  is  not  he  that  can 

6  do  any  thing  [the  king  can  do  nothing]'  against  you.  Then  took  they  Jeremiah, 
and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  [pit,  or  cistern]*  of  Malchiah  the  son  of  Hammelech 
[the  king]  that  was  in  the  court  of  the  prison  :  and  they  let  down  Jeremiah  with 
cords.     And  in  the  dungeon  there  was  no  water,  but  mire  :  so  Jeremiah  sunk  in  the 

7  mire.     Now  when  Ebedmelech  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  the  eunuchs  which  [who] 
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was  in  the  king's  house,  heard  that  they  had  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon ;  the 

8  king  then  sitting  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin ;  Ebed-melech  went  forth  out  of  the 

9  king's  house,  and  spake  to  the  king,  saying.  My  lord  the  king,  these  men  have 
done  evil  in  all  that  they  have  done  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  whom  they  have  cast 
into  the  dungeon :  and  he  is  like  to  [or  must ;  lit. :  is  dead]  die  for  hunger  in  the 

10  place  where  he  is' :  for  there  is  no  more  bread  in  the  city.  Then  the  king  com- 
manded Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,  saying.  Take  from  hence  thirty^"  men  with 

11  thee,"  and  take  up  Jeremiah  the  prophet  out  of  the  dungeon,  before  he  die.  So 
Ebed-melech  took  the  men  with  him,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  king  under 
the  treasury,  and  took  thence  old  cast  clouts,'^  and  old  rotten  rags  [rags  of  tattered 
and  worn  out  clothes],  and  let  them  down  by  cords  into  the  dungeon  to  Jeremiah. 

12  And  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Put  now  these  old  cast  clouts 
and  rotten  rags  under  thine  armholes"  under  the  cords.     And  Jeremiah  did  so. 

13  So  they  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him  up  out  of  the  dungeon :  and 

14  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [guard].  Then  Zedekiah  the  king 
sent,  and  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet  unto  him  into  the  third  [or  principal]  entry'* 
that  is  in  [to]  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]:  and  the  kingsaid  unto  Jeremiah, 

15  I  will  ask  thee  a  thing  ;'^  hide  nothing"'  from  me.  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto  Ze- 
dekiah, If  I  declare  it  unto  thee,  wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me  to  death  ?  and  if  I 

16  give  thee  counsel  wilt  thou  not  hearken  unto  me?  So  Zedekiah  the  king  swore 
secretly  unto  Jeremiah,  saying.  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  llveth,  that"  made  us  this 
soul,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death,  neither  will  I  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  these 
men  that  seek  thy  life. 

17  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto  Zedekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  God  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  If  thou  wilt  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon's princes,  then  thy  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned  with  fire ; 

18  and  thou  shalt  live,  and  thine  house :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  king  of 
Babylon's  princes,  then  shall  this  city  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans, 

19  and  they  shall  burn  it  with  fire,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand.  And 
Zedekiah  the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah,  I  am  afraid"  of  the  Jews  that  are  fallen  to 
the  Chaldeans,  lest  they  deliver  me  into  their  hand,  and  they  mock  me.'' 

20  But  Jeremiah  said.  They  shall  not  deliver  thee.     Obey,  I  beseech  thee,  the  voice 

21  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which^  I  speak  unto  thee :  so  it  shall  be^'  well  unto  thee, 
and  thy  soul  shall  live.'''     But  if  thou  refuse  to  go  forth,  this  is  the  word  that  the 

22  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  showed  me:  And,  behold,  all  the  women  that  are  left  in  the 
king  of  Judah's  house  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  king  of  Babylon's  princes,  and 
those  women  [they]  shall  say.  Thy  friends  [men  of  thy  place]^^  have  set  thee 
on  [over-persuaded]  and  have  prevailed  against  thee  :^  thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the 

23  mira,^*  and  they  are  turned  away  back.  So  they''^  shall  bring  out  all  thy  wives 
and  thy  children  to  the  Chaldeans  :  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand, 
but  shalt  be  taken  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon :  and  thou  shalt  cause  this 
city  to  be  burned  with  fire. 

24  Then  said  Zedekiah  unto  Jerenjiah,  Let  no  man  know*'  of  these  words,  and  thou 

25  shalt  not  die.  But  if  the  princes  hear  that  I  have  talked  with  thee,  and  they  come 
unto  thee,  and  say  unto  thee,  Declare  unto  us  now  what  thou  hast  said  unto  the 
king,  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we  will  not  put  thee  to  death  ;  also  what  the  king 

26  said  unto  thee :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  I  presented  my  supplication  before 
the  king,  that  he  would  not  cause  me  to  return  to  Jonathan's  house,  to  die  there." 

27  Then  came  all  the  princes  unto  Jeremiah,  and  asked  him  :  and  he  told  them  ac- 
cording to  all  these  words  that  the  king  had  commanded.     So  they  left  ofi"  speaking'® 

28  with  him  [lit. :  were  silent  from  him]  ;  for  the  matter  was  not  perceived.  So  Je- 
remiah abode  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [guard]  until  the  day  that  Jerusalem  was 
taken. 

TEXTUAL   and    GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  2. — The  same  words  a£  in  xxi.  9,    Only  here  7331  and  D3^7_Jt   D^'^VH  are  wanting,  and  instead  we  have  at  the 
close  a  repeated  ^HV    The  Chethihh  n^n"*  ^3  here  as  in  xxi.  9  the  more  correct  reading,  agreeing  better  with  the  order  of 
the  sentence  (j^.lO'').    Til,  in  sense  superfluous,  but  in  accordance  with  the  verbose  style  of  the  prophet,  is  construed  like 
Deut.  iv  42  coll.  xix.  4;  Bzek.  xviii.  13  ;  xx.  11 ;  Naeoelsh.  (?r.,  ?  84,  i.    On  the  form  comp.  Olsh.,  S  480,  482,  460. 
21 
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2Yer.  4.-^1  E^^xn  flX  N^'DDV.    Comp.  Nabgelsd.  (?r.,g  100,  2. 

3  Ver.  4.— On  \^-^)^  "^3-     Comp.  rems.  on  xxix.  28. 

*  Ver.  4.— ND^D  for  HS'TO-    Comp.  Olsh.,  g  249,  a;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  39  Anm. 

6  Ver.  4.— 13lV     Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  95,  e. 

6  Ver.  4.— The  construction  with  S,  as  in  Job  x.  6 ;  Deut.  xii.  .30 ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xv.  13  ;  xvii.  4^  etc. 

7  Yer.  5.— Since  DJHX  can  be  only  the  nota  Ace.  with  suffix  (not  on  account  of  the  meaning,  but  the  form),  iDV  must 
b3  taken  in  the  meaning  "overpower"  (comp.  Ps.  xiii.  5),  pK  as  purely  adverbial  with  emphatic  significance  (comp.  Job 
XXXV.  15  ■  1  Sam.  xxi.  9  ;  Naegelsb.  Gr,  §  106,  3),  131  as  accusative  of  more  exact  definition :  the  king  can  not  go  beyond 

'  T  T 

you  in  any  matter. 

8  Ver.  6.— On  the  article's  position  in  i-D  IIBH  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  I  71,  5  Anm.  1,  h. 

0  Ver.  9.— Vnnri-  The  preposition  is  to  be  taken  in  its  original  meaning  ag  a  subatantive,  and  as  accusative  of  place: 
in  its  underspace,  I.  e.  as  we  say,  on  the  spot.  Comp.  2  Sam.  ii.  23 ;  Exod.  x.  23;  xvi.  29;  Jud.  vii.  21;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9; 
2  Sam.  vu.  10 ;  1  Ohron.  xvii.  9.  .,      . 

10  Ver.  10.— HiTziu  (and  alter  him  Ewald,  Graf,  Mkieu)  would  read  TWl'\Dt  because  thirty  men  is  too  many  and  D"'ii'JK 

T      :  '-T-: 

is  contrary  to  the  syntax,  and  also  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13  the  same  correction  is  made  by  the  Keri.  This  alteration  does  not 
appyar  to  mu  to  be  nwe'ei.sary.  Zedukiah  migljt  not  liave  ord(;red  the  larger  number  for  the  sake  of  the  drawing  up  (for 
which  four  men  would  suffice,  as  Hitzig  reckons),  but  for  greater  security  and  to  hinder  any  resistance.  The  syntax  is  not 
opposed  to  this.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  7ti,  4  ;  Uesen.  g  120,  2;  2  Sam.  iii.  20  ;  2  Ki.  ii.  16  coll.  17.— In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  tlio 
text  is  corrupt  in  many  places. 

11  Ver.  10.— 1*T'3.     Comp.  Gen.  XXX.  35;  xxxii.  17;  Numb.  xxxi.  49 ;  Jud.  ix.  29. 

1*  Ver.  11. — D''"l'72  from  *173,  vdmtate  tritum  (comp.  Josh.  ix.  4,  5),  occurs  here  only.  Comp.  Olsh.,  g  173,  9.  So  also 
ni3nD  fi'oni  3nD.  ^^o  rend,  to  tear  (xv.  3 ;  xxii.  19  ;  xlix.  20).  They  are  shreds,  tatters,  rags.  The  article,  which  the  Keri 
exscinds,  is  abnormal  and  probably  occasioned  by  JlOnDn,  ver.  12.  D^H/^D  also  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  root  H/D 
is  found  only  in  Isa.  Ii.  6,  in  the  meaning  of  dijjluere,  unless  we  assume  another  H/Oi  synonymous  with  rTl^  (Tsa.  xxxviii. 

-  T  -  T 

21 ;  Lev.  xxi.  20),  to  rub,  rub  away,  and  p'^O,  to  rub,  polish  (xlvi.  4 ;  Lev.  vi.  21 ;  2  Chron,  iv.  16). 

13  Ver.  12. — From  the  connection  this  must  bo  the  meaning  [not  knuckles  of  the  fingers].  Comp.  Ezet,  xli.  8,  the  only 
place  where  H/^'^X  occura  besides.  In  Ezek.  xiii.  18  we  find  "'T'  ^  7^XX  in  a  related  meaning  as  to  both  words,  for  the  latter 
is  used  by  Ezekiel  also  in  the  wider  sense,  as  is  seen  from  ver.  20,  where  Jliynf  stands  for  it.  Comp.  Zech.  xiii.  6;  Isa. 
XXV.  11  and  the  analogous  use  of  7  j"!  in  the  sense  of  leg.  Isa.  vii.  20 ;  xxxvi.  12  Keri ;  Deut.  xxviii.  57. 

1*  Ver.  14. — On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  73,  2  Anm.  [The  LXX.  render  :  ets  oi/ctai/  'Ao-eAeto^A,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  proper  name,  but  this  is  no  authority  for  a  punctuation  ''ti^  WL^n   NI^Di  entry  of  the  rpLo-TaTaL. — Hitzig.] 

It*  Ver.  14. — The  sense  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  question,  xxxvii.  17.     The  Part,  vX'Z'  is  to  be  taken  as  future ; 

quiBsiiui-us  sum.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  97, 1  a. 

11^  Ver.  14. — The  second  131  (observe  that  IPIDH  does  not  stand  iimply  with  a  suffix)  belongs  to  the  negation,  in  the 
T  T  ■•  '  : 

sense  of  Tie  quid.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  82,  2. 

17  Ver.  16. — 1[^X  Jlii,  If  the  Chethibh  is  correct,  which  is  favored  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  reading,  these 
words  simply^eu/H  qui.  The  relative  IVequeutly  includes  the  idea  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  (comp.  vi.  18 ;  Naegelsb. 
Gr.,  g  80,  5).     Since  now  Hin''    ^H  is  ^^  t^^®  accusative,  the  pronoun  relating  to  it  must  also  be  in  the  accusative ;  since, 

T    :      " 
however,  Iti^X  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  nominative  to  T\''VVy  it  evidently  involves  the  double  conception  of  ewm  qui, 

:■  -:  T  T 

which  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  JIX-     In  Latin  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  quem  in  such  a  case. 

18  Ver.  19.— JXH-     Comp.  xvii.  8  ;  xiii.  16. 

19  Ver.  19.— >p  lSS;?nm-  Comp.  Num.  xxii.  29  ;  Jud.  xix.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4  coll.  Lam.  i.  22  ;  ii.  20 ;  iii.  51.  In  the 
Ilitbp.  the  meanings  of  "to  gratify,  indulge  one's  self"  and  "  to  mock"  appear  to  be  united,  the  LXX.  usually  rendering 
the  word  by  e/j-Trai^o),  in  this  place,  however,  by  Ka.TaixuiK6.ofj.a.i. 

20  Ver.  20.— T^x4-    *7=in  respect  to.    Comp.   Naegelsb.  Gr.,  S.  Ill ;  Gen.  xvii.  20;  xxvii.  8. 

21  Ver.  20.— •*nn^    DtD^''l  i^re  Jussives  with  the  signification  of  intended  effect.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  89,  3,  6,  2. 

22  Ver.  22. -Comp.  xx.  10;  Ps.  xli.  10. 

"'  Ver.  ;i2.— Cump.  xliii.  3  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  18.    The  two  verbs  togethd^  express  the  idea  of  successful  seduction. 

24  Ver.  22.— V3  Air.  Ae-y.  Comp.  ni*3  Job  viii.  11 ;  xl.  21.— The  form  nbjT  ia  indeed  irregular,  but  not  without  ana- 
logy,   Comp,  Naegelsb.  Gt.,  §  4i,  4  Anm. 

25  Ver.  23. —On  the  ubsencu  of  a  subject  comp.  Namelsb,  Gr.,  \  97.  2,  h. 

21^  Ver.  24.— Comp.  Gen.  xix.  33,  35 ;  1  Sum.  xxii.  10 ;  Job  xxxv.  15.  This  also  seems  to  be  a  pregnant  construction  the 
prefix  3  accordingly  being  dependent  on  the  idea  of  penetrating  latent  in^l\     That  it  would  be  regarded  as  partitive  I 

cannot  believe.    "We  should  then  expect  jT^. 

27  Ver.  27.— This  inf.  (JIlD?)  depends  on  ''33''^n.  "'j'T'/??'  ^^^  i  *^«siguatC3  here  not  the  subjective  purpose,  but  the 

objective  result.     Comp.  Gen.  xix.  21;  Num.  xi.  11. 

29  Ver.  27. — On  the  construction  comp.  rema.  on  ver.  23. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CKITICAL. 

The  chapter  consista  of  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part  (vers.  1-13)  it  ia  narrated  how  the 
priucea  prevailed  on  Zedekiah  to  give  up  Jere- 
miah to  them,  on  account  of  his  continual   ex- 


hortations to  surrender,  that  they  might  render 
him  harmless  (vers.  1-5).  They  then  lower  him 
down  into  a  pit  of  mud,  from  which  however  the 
king  has  him  drawn  up.  on  the  petition  of  the 
Cuahite  Ebed-melech  (vers.  6-13).  In  the  second 
part  (14-28)  it  is  recorded  how  the  king  has  the 
prophet  brought  from  the  court  of  the  guard,  to 
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which  he  had  returned  from  the  pit,  for  a  secret 
conference  (vers.  14,  15).  The  king  desires  that 
Jeremiah  disclose  the  future  to  him  without  re- 
serve, and  promises  him  with  an  oath  that  his 
life  shall  he  spared  and  protected.  Jeremiah 
has,  however,  nothing  else  to  say  to  the  king,  but 
that  surrender  is  the  only  way  of  escape  (vers. 
16-23).  Then  the  king  forbids  the  prophet  to 
communicate  the  purport  of  this  conference.  In 
accordance  with  the  king's  command,  Jeremiah 
tells  the  princes,  who  really  come  to  inquire 
from  him  about  the  conversation,  that  he  only 
petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
back  to  the  house  of  Jonathan,  the  secretary. 
The  princes  have  to  depart  with  this  answer. 
Jeremiah,  however,  remains  in  the  court  of  the 
guard  till  the  capture  of  the  city  (vers.  24-28). 

Vers.  1-6.  Then  Shephatiah  ...  in  the 
mire.  Jeremiah,  brought  back  into  the  court 
of  the  guard,  has  further  opportunity  of  inter- 
course with  the  people,  and  uses  it  again  and 
again  to  counsel  voluntary  surrender  as  the  only 
means  of  escape. — Of  the  four  princes,  who  hear 
the  prophet's  discourse,  Shephatiah,  sou  of  Mat- 
tan,  and  Gedaliah,  son  of  Pashur,  are  not  fur- 
ther mentioned ;  Jucal,  son  of  Shelemiah,  is 
evidently  identical  with  Jehucal,  son  of  Shele- 
miah, xxxvii.  3.  Pashur  son  of  Malohiah,  basbeen 
mentioned  in  xxi.  1.  Pashur  was  of  sacerdotal 
(comp.  rems.  on  xxi.  1),  Jucal  of  Levitic  descent 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9,  14).  These 
"princes"  were  thus  neither  "raised  from  a 
lower  rank,"  as  Graf  supposes  (on  xxxvii.  15), 
nor  do  their  former  relations  to  the  prophet  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  they  were  iuimically  disposed 
towards  him.  We  do  not  send,  to  present  peti- 
tions, as  is  the  case  in  xxi.  1,  2;  xxxvii.  3,  per- 
sonas  ingralas.  The  intended  departure  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxvii.  12)  seems  thus  to  have  awakened 
suspicion  against  him. — On  ver.  3  comp.  xxi.  10. 
— Seeketh  not  the  ■welfare.  On  the  subject-" 
matter  comp.  xxix.  7 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  7 ;  Ezr.  ix.  12. 
— The  charge  against  the  prophet  is  unjust.  He 
has  the  true  welfare  of  the  people  in  view,  viz. 
that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will, 
and  the  confidence  which  he  seeks  to  break,  is 
not  a  fully  satisfied  heroic  courage,  founded  on 
genuine  trust  in  God,  but  carnal  obstinacy,  which 
must  lead  to  destruction.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  any  one  can  fail  to  see  this  and  take  the 
part  of  the  prophet's  opponents.  Comp.  Donc- 
KEK,  I.  S.  831.  The  king,  fearing  on  the  one 
hand  the  higher  power  supporting  the  prophet, 
and  on  the  other  not  having  the  courage  openly 
to  oppose  the  princes  standing  in  corpvre  before 
him,  delivers  the  prophet  into  their  hands.  That 
he  expected  the  prophet  would  be  merely  taken 
back  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  (Graf)  I  do  not 
believe.  The  princes  had  decisively  demanded 
Jeremiah's  death  (ver.  4).  Their  not  having 
him  executed  at  once,  but  thrown  into  a  pit, 
where  his  escape  would  appear  possible  only  by 
a  miracle,  may  have  been  due  either  to  their 
wickedness  or  to  a  certain  fear  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  prophet.    Comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  22-24. 

Jeremiah  is  now  thrown  into  a  cistern,  which 
bears  the  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  prince, 
Malkiah  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  26),  probably 
because  he  had  it  dug.  The  pit  may  have  been 
often  used  as  the  severest  imprisonment.     The  I 


princes  in  letting  down  Jeremiah  into  it  may  have 
intended  either  his  most  painful  death,  or  an 
evasion  on  their  part,  that  they  had  not  shed  hia 
blood,  but  only  thrown  him  into  a  prison  appro- 
priate to  such  traitors.  If  he  perished  there  the 
guilt  would  not  be  theirs.  In  the  central  point 
of  the  theocracy,  opposed  to  prophets  and  priests 
wno  are  filled  with  diabolical  hatred  and  a  weak 
king  led  fcy  them,  this  solitary  "servant  of  Je- 
hovah "  Is  at  the  lowest  stage  of  .humiliation  and 
of  suffering.  All  the  hatred  of  Jerusalem,  "that 
killest  theprophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee"  (Matt,  xxiii.  37), 'culminates  at  this 
time  in  this  behaviour  towards  Jeremiah,  by  which 
the  measure  of  guilt  was  fulfilled  and  the  sentence 
of  destruction  was  pronounced  over  the  unhappy 
city.  The  fulfilling  and  completing  antitype  of 
this  historical  event  is  certainly  not  what  hap- 
pened to  John  the  Baptist  (as  HENQSTENBEKa 
supposes,  Christol.,  II.  S.  400  [Eng.  Tr.,  II., 
403]),  but  what  our  Lord  Himself  suffered,  who 
was  also  the  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred 
on  the  part  of  carnal  Israel,  as  being  the  pro- 
phet of  its  final  overthrow  (Matt,  xxiii.  and 
xxiv.). — Comp.  Ps.  Ixix. 

Vers.  7-13.  NoTV  -when  Ebed-meleoh  .  .  . 
court  of  the  guard.  The  expression  "  one 
of  the  eunuchs"  (comp,  lii.  25)  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  a  real  eunuch  is  here  meant.  As  the 
Mosaic  law  forbade  such  mutilation  (comp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  1)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  eunuchs  were  then  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  harem  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  15),  it  is  not 
very  strange  to  find  a  foreign  eunuch  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Jewish  king,  with  whom,  as  we  infer 
from  vers.  22,  23,  the  harem  occupied  an  import- 
ant position.  That  Ethiopians  were  preferred 
for  such  service  seems  to  be  indicated  by  some 
traces  (comp.  Dan.  xi,  43  ;  Teeent.  Eun,,  I,  2, 
85),  as  at  the  present  day  most  of  these  people 
come  from  upper  Egypt.  (Comp,  Winer,  E.- 
W.-B.s.^.,  Verschnittene.  [Smith's l>ic<,, I,  590]), 
Ebed-melech    [servant  of  the   king]    (N,  B.  not 

"TySn)  is  the  proper  name  of  the  man,  chosen 
with  reference  to  his  function.  This  name  is  so 
purely  Hebrew  and  in  accordance  with  the  man's 
position  at  the  Jewish  court,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  how  Fherst  could  come  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  Hebraized  from  an  Ethiopie  name. 
Comp.  H.-W.-B.,  S.  583.— This  Ebed-melech  is 
moreover  a  proof  that  the  called  are  not  always 
the  chosen,  that  on  the  contrary  the  last  are 
often  the  first.  A  stranger,  a  heathen,  a  Moor 
feels  compassion  for  the  prophet  and  horror  at 
the  crime  committed  on  him,  while  in  Israel  not 
a  hand  or  tongue  is  moved  in  his  favor.  Comp, 
Luke  iv.  25;  xix.  40;  Matt.  viii.  10.— 'Who 
■was  in  the  ki'ng's  house.  A  relative  sen- 
tence which  expresses  that  Ebed-melech  received 
the  news,  while  he  was  present  in  the  palace, 
but  the  king  was  absent,  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
Benjamin,  Comp,  xxxvii.  13, — Have  done 
evil,  ver.  9.  Comp.  xliv.  5 ;  Mic.  iii.  4 ;  2  Ki, 
xxi.  11. — Vnnn  na''l.  TMs  may  certainly  mean 
grammatically,  "and  he  had  died,"  e(c.  But 
Ebed-melech  does  not  wish  to  blame  them,  that 
instead  of  death  by  famine,  which  he  would  have 
suffered  without  this,  they  had  'inflicted  on  him 
another  death,  but  that  they  had  placed  him  in 
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a  position  in  which  he  must  die  at  any  rate,  but 
must  inevitably  before  all  succumb  to  the  famine. 
As  is  well  known  the  Imperfect  with  Vau  con- 
Becutive  may  represent  any  action  which  is  not 
really  past,  but  only  represented  as  such,  while 
in  r-eality  it  is  present  or  future,  or  even  merely 
the  wish,  command,  or  assumed  possibility  of  it. 
So  here,  that  is  related  as  an  accomplished  fact 
which  is  merely  undoubtedly  to  be  expected. 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  88,  5  ;  Jer.  viii.  16;  ix. 
2;  XX.  17. — Ebed-melechpre-supposestwothings, 
(1)  That  the  detention  in  the  pit  is  not  in  itself 
absolutely  fatal ;  (2)  but  that  Jeremiah  must  at 
all  events  die  of  hunger  in  the  pit.  The  latter 
pre-suppositiou  is  evidently  founded  on  this  fact, 
that  in  the  general  scarcity  of  means  of  subsist- 
ence one  who  was  thrown  into  a  pit  might  least 
of  all  expect  to  be  provided  for. 

Vers.  14-16.  Then  Zedekiah  .  .  .  seek  thy 
life.  How  long  after  the  liberation  from  the 
pit  the  following  conference  took  place,  is  not 
stated.  HiTzio  supposes  that  Zedekiah  sent  for 
the  prophet  very  soon  after  his  liberation,  per- 
haps on  the  same  day,  since  otherwise  the  eva- 
sion in  ver.  26  would  have  lost  all  probability, 
for  "days  or  weeks  later,  being  let  alone  in  the 
meantime,  Jeremiah  must  have  been  set  at  rest 
with  respect  to  the  king's  designs."  But  with  a 
king  of  so  weak  and  vacillating  character  Jere- 
miah could  not,  even  after  weeks,  be  safe  from 
cruel  measures  towards  his  person.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  immediately  after  showing  a 
favor  a  contrary  treatment  was  less  to  be  feared 
than  some  time  afterwards.  Nothing  more  exact 
can  be  determined.  At  all  events,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  deliverance  from  the  pit  and  the 
conference  no  remarkable  event  occurred. — 
Third  entry.  What  entrance  to  the  temple  this 
was  is  unknown.  At  any  rate,  it  must  have 
afforded  a  suitable  place  for  a  secret  conferjence. 
— HiTziG,  by  the  use  of  2  Ki.  xvi.  18;  xxiii.  11; 
1  Chron.  xxvi.  18,  has  attempted  a  clever  combi- 
nation, which  is,  however,  based  oa  too  insecure 
premises  to  be  satisfactory.  [The  outer  entrance 
("the  king's  entry  without,"  1  Ki.  xvi.  18)  lead- 
ing from  the  citadel  and  after  the  time  of  Ahaz 
from  the  temple  into  the  vpoaareiov,  where  there 
was  the  cell  of  a  royal  eunuch,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  11. — S. 
R.  A.] — From  the  prophet's  answer  we  see  that  he 
neither  trusted  the  king  with  respect  to  his  own 
person,  in  spite  of  the  favors  he  had  received 
from  him,  nor  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  hand 
did  he  expect  any  receptivity  to  the  divine  com- 
munications. Proudly  and  boldly  he  at  first  de- 
clines to  answer  the  question.  But  the  king 
swears  to  him  that  he  will  neither  put  him  to 
death  himself  nor  surrender  him  to  his  enemies. 
— Zedekiah  swears  by  the  God  of  life  that  he 
will  preserve  the  prophet's  life.  Comp.  xvi.  14, 15. 

Vers.  17-2.3.  Then  said  Jeremiah  ...  to 
be  burned  with  fire.  Jeremiah  again  offers 
the  king  the  alternative  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently presented  before,  either  voluntary  sur- 
render to  the  Chaldean  generals  (D''"]i?,  comp. 

xxxix.  3,  13,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  was  in 
Riblah,  xxxix.  5)  and  at  least  the  safety  of  his 
life  and  preservation  of  the  city,  or  continued 
resistance  and  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
endangering  of  his  own  person.     Observe   the 


negative  expression,  "thou  shalt  not  escape,"  in 
ver.  18.  Comp.  xxxii.  4,  5;  xxxiv.  2-5.  Zede- 
kiah, however,  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  prophet.  He  alleges  that 
he  fears  ill-treatment  from  the  Jews  who  had 
already  gone  over  to  the  Chaldeans.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  fear  was  seriously 
intended,  though  those  iransfugm  might  represent 
a  party,  which  was  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Zedekiah  and  ascribed  all  the  calami- 
ties of  the  State  to  him.  For  even  the  quieting 
assurance  of  Jeremiah,  ver.  20,  makes  no  im 
pression,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  king  had  had  no  other  reason.  There  was 
really  no  reason  to  distrust  the  prophet's  as- 
surance.— In  case  Zedekiah,  from  fear  of  the 
insults  of  his  fugitive  subjects,  refuses  to 
follow  the  admonition  of  the  prophet,  the  pros- 
pect of  insult  to  his  wives  is  set  before  him. 
— This  is  the  ^vord  that  Jehovah  hath 
showed  me.  This  does  not  logically  follow  as 
apodosis  to  the  protasis  if  thou  refuse,  etc.  A 
middle  clause  is  wanting  expressing  the  thought, 
thus  shalt  thou  know,  or  I  have  to  announce  to 
thee  as  follows.  Further,  Hpni  is  the  standing 
formula  with  which  the  subject  of  the  vision  is 
introduced,  xxiv.  1;  Am.  vii.  1,  4-7;  viii.  1. 
Accordingly  ver.  21  h  seems  to  be  contracted 
from  "hear  now  the  word  which  I  speak  in  thine 
ears,  wh'ich  Jehovah,"  etc.  (xxviii.  7).  It  is  not, 
however,  denied  that  the  expression  in  itself  is 
admissible  as  it  stands.  Comp.  Ezek.  xi.  26. — 
The  prophet's  setting  before  the  king  the  pros- 
pect of  the  deportation  of  all  his  remaining  wives, 
seems  to  intimate  that  these  were  a  specially  es- 
teemed part  of  his  household,  in  other  words, 
that  he  had  a  large  and  to  him  very  dear  harem. 
The  expression  "the  women  that  are  left  in  the 
king  of  Judah's  house,"  in  distinction  from  "thy 
wives"  in  ver.  23,  indicates  that  there  were  still 
wives  of  former  kings  as  fixtures  in  the  royal 
household  (comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  8;  Michaelis, 
Mos.Reckt.,  I.  S.  207;  Saalscuuetz,  Mos.  Recht., 
S.  85),  and  that  even  the  deportation  under  Je- 
hoiachin  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  15),  had  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  supply  of  these  fixtures.  I  do  not 
think  that  by  the  "women  that  are  left,"  are  to 
be  understood  the  maidens,  as  distinguished  from 
the  wives,  a,s  Geaf  supposes.  For  their  being 
taken  forth  to  the  princes,  points  to  higher  rank 
and  estimation.  A  satirical  speech  is  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  these  women,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  found  verbatim  (with  the  exception  of 
•■JlX'tyn  instead  of  IWDn)  in  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  (ver.  7j.  On  the  indications  that  Jere- 
miah borrowed  from  Obadiah,  and  not  the  re- 
verse, comp.  Caspaei,  Obadja,  S.  8,  and  the 
article  Obadja  va.  Hekzog,  R.-Enc. — Turned 
away  back.  Comp.  xlvi.  5;  Isa.  xlii.  17;  Ps. 
XXXV.  4 ;  xl.  15 ;  cxxix.  5.  As  in  the  first  clausej 
so  also  in  the  second  two  verbs  are  employed  to 
express  the  thought,  of  which  the  second  expres- 
ses the  result  of  the  first.  The  warrior  sinking 
in  the  mire  must  fall  back.  The  words  are 
characteristic  of  Zedekiah.  They  represent  him 
distinctly  as  a  weak  man,  dependent  on  the  in- 
fluence of  others.  No  wonder  then  that  instead 
of  a  victor's  psean,  with  which  the  women  usu- 
ally receive  a  conqueror  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  a  son" 
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of  mockery  awaits  him.  Observe  also,  that  this 
satirical  song  is  not  put  into  the  mouths  of  Zede- 
kiah's  own  wives,  for  these  (in  ver.  23)  are  evi- 
dently distinguished  from  the  other  occupants 
of  the  royal  harem. — Taken  by  the  band.  As 
WSP  signifies  only  "to  seize,"  the  words  can 
mean  only :  thou  wilt  be  taken  by  the  hand,  or  into 
the  hand  of  the  king,  etc.  The  former  would  be  a 
mode  of  expression  foreign  to  the  style  of  the 
prophet  (comp.  xx.  4 ;  xxi.  7 ;  xxvii.  6 ;  xxix.  21 ; 
xxxii.  3,  4 ;  xxxiv.  3,  etc.  The  second  construc- 
tion (Constr.  priegnans.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,^ 
112,  7)  is  frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  31;  xi.  7;  xiv.  2; 
XXV.  34 ;  xxxii.  20 ;  comp.  also  infra,  vers.  24  and 
27.  The  sentence  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
traction of  two  thoughts  into  one,  according  to 
the  example  of  xxxiv.  3. — The  following  sentence 
is  also  strange.  For  Jeremiah  to  say  to  Zede- 
kiah.  Thou  wilt  burn  the  city,  although  correct 
in  a  certain  sense,  is  contrary  to  his  usual  mode 
of  expressing  himself.  The  LXX.,  Syr.,  Chald., 
read  ^W^,  The  punctuation  ']'l^i^  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  nx.  The  latter  is,  however,  not 
seldom  used  to  emphasize  an  antithetical  new  con- 
ception, for  which  we  should  say:  hit  as  to,  etc. 
Comp.  EwALD,  §  277,  d,  and  especially  the  pas- 
sages Ezek.  xvii.  21;  xliv.  3;  Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  2 
Ki.  vi.  5.  Ha  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Graf,  Meier  and 
others. 

Vers.  24-28.  Then  said  Zedekiah  .  .  .  was 
taken.  The  king  feared  that  if  the  import  of 
his  conversation  with  Jeremiah  were  known,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  vacillating  and  be  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  the  view  of  the  prophet. 
Though  he  knew  that  the  fact  of  the  conversation 
could  not  remain  concealed,  he  wished,  however, 
that  it  might  be  represented  as  occasioned  by 
Jeremiah  himself,  and  as  relating  purely  to  his 
personal  interests. — And  thou  shalt  not  die, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  a  reference  to  the 
danger  threatening  from  the  princes.  For  the 
king  would  say:  I  will  have  you  put  to  death  if 
you  betray  me,  and  the  princes  will  kill  you  if 
they  learn  that  you  have  summoned  me  again  to 
surrender.  In  the  supposed  inquiry  of  the 
princes,  ver.  25,  the  words  hide  it  not  from 
us,  and  Twe  ■will  not  put  thee  to  death,  are 
a  parenthesis,  the  latter  expressing  the  threat, 
which  Zedekiah  presupposes  in  case  the  prophet 
should  refuse  to  make  a  satisfactory  statement. 
— I  presented,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  7. 
The  pit  is  not  mentioned  here.  Zedekiah  seems 
thus  to  presuppose  that  Jeremiah  need  not  fear  a 
taking  back  to  the  pit,  from  which  he  had  been 
liberated  at  the  king's  command,  but  that  a  return 
to  the  prison  of  Jonathan  (xxxvii.  15),  to  avert 
which  he  had  already  offered  a  petition,  might 
be  regarded  as  possible.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  an  ordinary  place  of  confinement, 
while  the  pit  was  only  an  extraordinary  one. — 
The  princes  really  come  to  Jeremiah.  The  fact 
of  the  conference  thus  did  not  remain  concealed, 
but  concerning  the  import  of  it,  nothing  had  be- 
come known  (the  matter  was  not  perceived). 
They  must  have  regarded  the  declaration  of 
Jeremiah  made  in  accordance  with  the  king's 
command  as  probable,  for  they  do  not  urge  the 
prophet  further,  but  withdraw  in  silence.     After 


this  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  guard 
till  the  capture  of  the  city.  On  that  which 
further  occurred  between  Jeremiah  and  Zede- 
kiah during  this  last  stage  of  his  confinement 
comp.  rems.  on  xxxii.  2-5 ;  xxxiv.  1-5. 

DOCTRINAL    AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxvii.  2,  3.  The  Lordls  words  Zede- 
kiah did  not  care  to  hear,  but  the  help  of  the 
Lord  he  would  have  liked  to  have.  This  seek- 
ing for  help  then  did  not  proceed  from  a  truly 
believing  heart.  It  was  merely  an  experiment, 
as  in  time  of  need  one  tries  everything.  Hence 
Zedekiah  did  not  venture  to  come  to  the  Lord 
himself,  but  Jeremiah  was  to  intercede  for  him. 
"It  is,  however,  in  vain  for  intercession  to  be 
made  for  him,  and  he  himself  does  not  help  to 
pray.  Take  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  Exod.  viii. 
29;  ix.  28;  x.  17."  Cramer. 

2.  On  xxxvii.  5-10.  Nothing  is  more  bitter 
than  in  time  of  greatest  need  to  see  apparent  help 
again  disappear.  Raised  from  the  depths,  one  is 
then  cast  back  into  a  still  profounder  deep.  The 
Jews  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  on 
their  own  responsibility.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
worldly  policy.  The  Lord  disappoints  their  cal- 
culations. He  is  not  to  be  so  easily  put  out. 
The  Chaldeans  withdraw,  but  only  to  defeat  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  return.  And  Jeremiah  must 
be  the  prophet  of  this  disappointed  hope.  A  few 
mortally  wounded  men,  he  must  proclaim,  would 
suffice  to  execute  the  Lord's  decree  on  Jerusalem. 
Comp.  2  Sam.  v.  6. 

3.  On  xxxvii.  10.  This  passage  is  also  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  the  so-called  .scaen^/a  media  ov  de 
futuro  conditionato  (  Vide  BuDDE,./nsi  Dogm.,  poy. 
228),  together  with  1  Sam..xxiii.  11,  12;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  17;  Ezek.  iii.  6;  Matt.  xi.  21,22;  xxiv. 
22;  Acts  xxvii.  31.   Starke. 

4.  On  xxxvii.  11, 12.  If  Jeremiah  really  wished 
to  leave  Jerusalem,  because  in  the  citj  he  no 
longer  hoped  to  secure  safety  or  any  success  to 
his  ministry  (comp.  Starke;  "It  appears  that 
the  prophet  would  betake  himself  to  the  country- 
people,  because  he  hoped  from  them  better  re- 
sults in  penitence  and  the  averting  of  the  divine 
judgments,  since  hitherto  he  had  been  mostly 
hindered  in  his  office  by  the  priests  and  the 
court"),  he  was  in  error  and  took  an  arbitrary 
step.  For  in  the  first  place  the  servant  of  God, 
who  is  at  his  post,  is  under  divine  protection, 
and  in  the  second,  he  had  to  proclaim  the  will 
of  God  again  and  again  to  the  stubborn  people. 
There  was  then  still  the  possibility  of  their  obe- 
dient submission  to  the  divine  will.  Jeremiah 
did  afterwards  repeatedly  show  that  deliverance 
was  still  possible  on  the  condition  of  submission 
(xxxviii.  2,  3,  17),  and  also,  as  he  had  to  pro- 
claim ruin  unconditionally  (xxxii.  3-5;  xxxiv. 
2-5),  this  testimony  was  necessary,  partly  as  a 
proof  of  the  inviolability  of  the  divine  counsel, 
partly  to  cut  off  all  excuse  for  the  Jews  after- 
wards, partly  as  a  foil  to  the  glorious  Messianic 
prophecies  (chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.)  which  per- 
tain to  this  last  stage  before  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  If  then  Jeremiah  really  had  the  pur- 
pose at  that  time  to  leave  the  city,  it  was  an  ar- 
bitrary step,  which  was  not  to  succeed,  and  for 
which  his  arrest  and  what  followed  was  a  just 
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punishment.  In  this  sense  Diedrich  also  says 
(5'.  120),  "The  saints  also  err,  and  God  deals 
with  them  punctiliously,  so  they  also  must  be 
docile  under  the  divine  chastisements." 

5.  On  xxxTii.  15.  "  .Jeremiah's  prophecies  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  situation  (political),  and  he 
thus  could  not  avoid  the  appearance,  which  his 
ilisposition  to  recommend  to  the  king  the  sur- 
fender  of  the  city  occasioned.  God  be  praised  ! 
our  Lord's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  His 
servants  may  renounce  the  matters,  which  per- 
tain thereto,  with  full  freedom,  and  this  the  more 
because  the  Lord  raises  the  instruments  who  are 
to  labor  for  the  amelioration  of  the  State  and  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  also  from  this  king- 
dom, but  gives  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  complete  dispensation  therefrom ;  of 
which  we  have  a  living  example  in  Jesus  and  all 
His  Apostles,  who  did  not  meddle  by  a  word  in 
any  of  the  civil  matters  of  the  authorities,  under 
whom  they  taught.  Justice  and  chastity  were 
Paul's  themes  with  the  procurator  Felix,  which 
were  matters  of  the  interior,  and  that  is  enough." 

ZiNZENDORF. 

6.  On  xxxvii.  17.  "The  king  was  commanded 
to  put  the  book  of  the  law  before  him,  and  always 
have  it  with  him,  Deut.  xvii.  19.  As  now  he  did 
not  do  this,  he  must  bo  in  awe  even  of  his  own 
servants:  sometimes  he  must  look  at  his  coun- 
sellors through  his  fingers  and  let  them  do  as 
they  will,  and  though  he  might  have  been  a  mas- 
ter, he  must  be  a  servant.  For  God  poureth  con- 
tempt upon  princes  and  looseth  the  covenant  of 
the  mighty  (Job  xii.  21)."  Cramer. 

7.  On  xxxvii.  18-20.  In  the  consciousness  of 
his  official  dignity  the  prophet  proudly  appears 
before  the  king,  saying,  Although  it  has  come 
out  clearly  that  I  was  right  and  your  prophets 
wrong,  you  have  done  me  injustice.  Nevertheless 
he  applies  with  humble  and  earnest  petition  to 
the  king  in  behalf  of  his  person,  that  he  may  not 
be  taken  back  again  to  the  dreadful  prison.  "After 
Jeremiah's  example,  one  may  well  petition  tyran- 
nical magistrates  for  a  mitigation  of  persecution, 
but  not  speak  to  please  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
mitigation."  Cramer. 

8.  On  xxxviii.  1-4.  Jeremiah  is  like  a  running 
spring,  which  has  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
mouth  of  the  tube  may  be  stopped.  But  no  sooner 
is  a  slight  temporary  opening  afforded,  than  the 
water  breaks  forth  with  full  power.  Although 
he  knew  what  was  before  him,  he  was  not  silent. 
For  he  could  not  be  silent  (xx.  9).  Even  if  they 
had  beaten  him  to  death  on  the  spot  with  clubs, 
yet  dying  he  would  have  cried  :  he  that,goeth 
forth  shall  live.  Jeremiah  was,  however,  no 
arch-traitor,  but  the  truest  patriot  in  .all  Israel. 
Is  not  this  proved  by  the  courage,  with  which 
he  inflexibly  repeated  his  apparently  so  unpa- 
triotic counsel?  Certainly  his  opponents  re- 
gard him  as  the  most  dangerous  man  among  the 
people,  just  as  Ahab  accused  Elijah  of  troub- 
ling Israel  (1  Kings  xviii.  18),  Amaziah  Amos 
(vii.  10),  the  Jews  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  20). 

9.  On  xxxviii.  5,  Legal  right  to  carry  out 
their  will,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  king,  the 
princes  had  none.  Zedekiah's  speech,  there- 
fore, displays  only  his  individual  weakness.  He 
also  shows  by  it  how  little  he  was  subject  to 
God.     For  had  he  been  faithful  to  God,  he  would 


have  found  means  to  compel  the  obedience  of  his 
princes.  He  who  has  the  right,  has  also  the 
Lord  on  his  side.  If  this  was  manifest  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  priest  Jeremiah,  how  much  more 
so  in  that  of  the  king.  But  this  king  was  no 
Jeremiah. 

10.  On  xxxviii.  6.  No  prophet  was  ever  mal- 
treated so  pitiably  as  Jeremiah.  He  represents 
the  culminating  point  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  but  also  the  extreme  point 
in  the  alienation  from  God  of  the  theocracy, 
which  was  immediately  followed  as  a  merited 
punishment  by  the  deepest  outward  decline. 
Therefore  in  Jeremiah  also  must  "Christ's  re- 
surrection become  visible  (Diedrich)." 

11.  On  xxxviii.  7-13.  A  Moor,  a  heathen,  must 
have  compassion  and  raise  his  voice  against  the 
enormity,  while  all  Israel  was  silent.  Tlius  is 
completed  the  testimony  to  Israel's  decline,  and 
the  guilt  appears  to  be  a  common  one. 

12.  On  xxxviii.  14,  15.  This  seems  to  be  the 
manner  of  princes.  They  say:  I  wish  to  hear 
the  truth,  the  truth  only,  the  whole  truth.  And 
when  one  tells  them  the  truth,  he  draws  upon 
himself  their  highest  displeasure.  For  these 
lords,  accustomed  to  a  Homeric  life  of  the  gods 
{■Deoi  ptla  ^ouvTe^),  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  in 
this  their  bliss.  Nothing,  however,  affects  them 
more  rudely  than  the  truth.  Zedekiah  even  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  earnest  with  his  "pray, 
hide  nothing  from  me,"  for  otherwise  he  would 
at  least  have  done  what  he  could  to  follow  the 
prophet's  counsel. 

13.  On  xxxviii.  19-23.  Zedekiah  gives  as  a 
pretext  his  dread  of  mocking  and  maltreatment 
from  the  fugitive  Jews.  For  these,  the  malcon- 
tents, who  attributed  all  the  blame  to  his  govern- 
ment and  had  therefore  fled,  might  possibly  have 
him  delivered  over  to  them,  and  then  take  their 
revenge  on  him.  Jeremiah  assures  him  that  he 
has  no  insult  to  fear  from  them.  But  he  will  be 
exposed  to  the  most  sensible  insults  from  a  quar- 
ter where  he  would  least  expect  it,  viz.,  from  the 
women  of  his  own  harem.  To  be  received  by  his 
own  wives  with  insulting  songs,  instead  of  songs 
of  victory — what  greater  disgrace  could  be  con- 
ceived for  a  man  and  a  prince  ?  Incidit  in  Scyllam 
qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim. 

14.  On  xxxviii.  24-27.  Did  Jeremiah  partici- 
pate in  a  prevarication,  or  not?  The  opinions 
on  this  point  are  divided.  Forster  says:  Non 
quidem  disertis  verbis  mentitm  est  Jcremias  ;  interim 
tamen  hoc  ejus  factum  speciem  quandam  mendaciiha- 
bet,  vel  carte  est  dissimulatio,  guse  non  oni.ni  ex  parte 
excusanda.  Others  on  the  other  hand  call  atten- 
tion to  two  points:  1.  Although  in  vers.  15-17, 
no  si'ch  request  is  mentioned  as,  according  to 
yer.  26,  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  made,  it  is  yet 
implied,  both  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  ver. 
15,  and  in  the  answer  of  the  king,  ver.  16.  It 
follows  from  what  is  said  by  both  of  them,  that 
Jeremiah  wished  that  he  might  neither  be  put  to 
death  nor  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  would 
inevitably  involve  his  death.  Consequently,  he 
at  any  rate,  cherished  the  same  wish,  which  he 
expressed  to  the  king  in  xxxviii.  20.  2.  If  then 
the  declaration  of  ver.  26  does  not  contain  the 
whole  truth,  it  contains  no  untruth.  The  princes 
however,  had  no  right  to  demand  the  whole  truth 
from  Jeremiah.     For  they  were  simply  murder- 
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ers.  No  one,  however,  is  bound  to  a  murderer 
to  expose  himself  to  his  kuife,  by  the  confession 
of  the  truth.  This  latter  view  may  well  be  the 
correct  one.  [Comp.  Wordswokth  and  Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  p.  524. — S.  R.  A.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxxvii.  3.  To  supplicate  the  Lord  or  to 
intercede  with  the  Lord  is  indeed  right,  but  it  is 
useless  and  wrong  to  desire  the  help,  but  not  the 
Lord  Himself.  [Sinners  contradict  their  prayers, 
and  thus  render  them  unsuccessful,  by  their  lives. 
Lathrop. — S.  B.  A.] 

2.  On  xxxvii.  5-10.  Instructive  example  of  the 
difference  between  man's  help  and  God's  help. 
Man's  help  self-sought,  self-made,  shows  at  first 
indeed  a  joyous  hopeful  countenance,  but  it  is 
hollow  and  vacuous,  and  confidence  therein  is 
self-deception.  In  due  course  it  shows  itself 
perfectly  powerless,  indeed  it  turns  to  the  con- 
trary, to  destruction.  God's  help  on  the  other 
hand  is  announced  at  first  under  gloomy  aspects 
and  hard  conditions  (surrender  to  the  Chaldeans), 
but  these  hard  conditions  are  wholesome  chastise- 
ment, from  which  proceed  life  and  salvation. 

3.  On  xxxvii.  11-13.  "It  is  the  manner  of 
God's  enemies,  that  they  shamefully  misinterpret 
the  acts  of  His  servants,  when  these  indeed  justify 
themselves,  but  when  they  find  no  hearing  they 
suffer  and  are  silent;  only  from  the  confession 
of  the  truth  they  will  not  forbear."  The  Major 
Prophets,  by  Heim  and  Hoffmann. 


4.  On  xxxviii.  4.  "Worldly  people  are  still 
disposed  to  reproach  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  injury  which  they  inflict  on  the  com- 
monwealth, because  they  seek  to  hinder  the  God- 
forgotten  course  of  the  commonwealth,  as  the 
worldly  people-  wish  it  to  be.  One  must  not  be 
put  out  by  this,  but  go  on."  Heim  and  Hoff- 
mann. 

5.  On  xxxviii.  4-13.  As  at  the  time  of  Christ 
the  external  theocracy  was  approaching  its  final 
overthrow,  so  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah  it  was  its 
precursory  overthrow.  Christ  was  the  prophet 
of  the  former,  Jeremiah  of  the  latter.  As  Clirist 
was  accused  of  being  an  arch-traitor  and  cor- 
rupter of  the  people  (John  xi.  48,  50),  so  also 
Jeremiah.  The  true  ground  here,  as  there,  was 
diabolical  hatred  to  the  divine  truth  and  car- 
nal dependence  on  outward  supports  and  their 
own  excellence.  The  princes,  who  threw  Jere- 
miah into  the  pit,  correspond  to  the  rulers  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  Jhrist,  the  weak  Zedekiah 
to  the  weak  Pontius  Pilate,  Ebed-melech  to  those 
believers  from  the  heathen  (the  ruler  of  Caper- 
naum, the  Canaanitish  woman,  the  Samaritans) 
who  put  Israel  to  shame  by  their  faith.  And  as 
Jeremiah  is  delivered  from  the  pit,  so  Christ  after 
three  days  rises  from  the  grave. 

6.  Onxxxviii.  19-23.  Our  ways  and  God' sways. 
1.  Our  ways :  (a)  preserve  us  not  from  that  wliich 
we  feared  (ver.  22) :  (i)  they  lead  to  destruction 
(ver.  23).  God's  ways:  (a)  preserve  us  from 
that  which  we  feared  (vers.  19,  20) :  [b)  they 
lead  to  safety  and  life  (ver.  20) 


B.  The  Events  subsequent  to  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem  (chh.  xxxix.-xliv). 

1.    Teremiah  liberated  from  the  court  of  the  guard  and  given  in  charge  to  Gedaliah. 

XXXVIII.  28  J— XXXIX.  14. 

-28  6.  And  he  was  there'  [And  it  came  to  pass]  when  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
XXXIX.  1  (In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  in  the  tenth  month,  came 
Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  and  all  his  army  against  Jerusalem,  and  they  be- 

2  sieged  it.     And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  month,  the  ninth  day 

3  of  the  month,  the  city  was  broken  up.  And  [that]  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  came  in,  and  sat  in  the  middle  gate,  even  Nergatsharezer,  Samgar-nebo, 
Sarsechim,  Eab-saris,  \pr  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs]  Nergal  sharezer,  Eab-mag  [or 
the  chief  of  the  Magi],  with  all  the  residue  -of  the  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  them,  and  all 
the  men-of-war  [or  and  all  the  men-of-war  saw  them],  then  they  fled  and  went  out 
of  the  city  by  night,  by  the  way  of  [to]  the  king's  garden,  by  the  gate  betwixt  the 

5  two  walls  :  and  he  went  out  the  way  of  the  plain.  But  the  Chaldeans'  army  pur- 
sued [hastened]  after  them,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains  of  Jericho:  and 
when  they  had  taken  him  [and  took  him]  they  [and]  brought  him  up  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  to  Eiblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  where  he  gave 

6  [held]*  judgment  upon  him.  Then  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
m  Eiblah  before  his  eyes:  also  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  all  the  nobles  of  Judah. 

7  Moreover  he  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes,  and  bound  him  with  chains  [a  double  chain], 

8  to  carry  [take]  him  to  Babylon.  "  And  the  Chaldeans  burned  the  king's  house,  and 
the  houses  of  the  people,  with  fire,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
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9  Then  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers,  lit. :  executionera\ 
carried  away  captive  into  Babylon  the  remnant  of  the  people  that  remained  in  the 
city,  and  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  him  [the  deserters,  who  bad  gone  over  to 

10  him],  with  the  rest  of  the  people  that  remained.  But  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain 
of  the  guard  left  of  the  poor  of  the  people,  which  had  nothing,  in  the  land   of  Ju 

11  dah,  and  gave  them  vineyards  and  fields'  at  the  same  time.  Now  Nebuchadrezzai 
king  of  Babylon  gave  charge  concerning  Jeremiah  to  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain 

12  of  the  guard,  saying,  Take  him,  and  look  well  to  him,  [set  thine  eyes  upon  him] 

13  and  do  him  no  harm ;  but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee.  So  Ne- 
buzar-adan the  captain  of  the  guard  sent,  and  Nebushaaban,  Rab-saris  [chief  of 
the  eunuchs]  and  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag  [chief  of  the  Magi],  and  all  the  king 

14  of  Babylon's  princes:  Even  they  sent,  and  took  Jeremiah  out  of  the  court  of  the 
prison  [guard],  and  committed  him  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  that  he  should  carry  him  home  [into  the  house]  :  so  he  dwelt  among  the 
people. 

TEXTUAL   ANB   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  28  6. — These  words  cannot  either  logically  or  grammatically  be  connected  with  the  prevlons  context.  The  Vnlg. 
and  Chald.  translate  ungrammatically;  d.  factum  est,  ut  capcretar  SUrosolyma.  The  Syr.  omits  the  words  altogether.  The 
LXX.  translate  merely  n'ni>  connecting  it  immediately  with  xxxix.  1.     On  the  other  hand,  an  entirely  appropriate  8en.se 

tt:  .. 

and  connection  is  furnished,  if  the  words  are  connected  with  ver.  3.    On  HT!!,  comp.rems.onxxxvii.il.    The  Masoretee, 

TT  : 
moreover,  objected  to  the  present  division  of  the  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  Xp^D3  J?}^r3X3  NpD3  (Jacuna  in 

medio  va-su).  Comp.  Gesen.  :  Lehrgch.,  S.  VZi ;  Hupfeld,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1837,  S.  835.    Similar  cases  are  foxind  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
12  ;  Num.  xxv.  Id ;  Josh..iv.  1 ;  Ezek.  iii.  Iti,  cic.    Cump.  Fuerst,  Propi/lxa  Masorse,  §  29  in  the  QmcordaTiee,  p.  1369. — In  ver. 

1.  K^'tnv  Ili^yS  is  wanting  in  our  text,  possibly  through  the  oversight  of  the  transcriber;  fc^^n  is  likewise  wanting 

before    w^Il"  7^1 ;  TT' 7J?  ^IV^I  is  contracted  from  the  longer  sentence  "  and  pitched  against  it,  and  built  forts  against  it 

round  about,  so  the  city  was  besieged."    Finally  T'^P!  H^p^n  i^  contracted  from  "  the  famine  prevailed  (was  sore)  in  the 

city,  and  there  was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land,  and  the  city  was  broken  up.''    It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this 
text  was  concerned  only  to  present  the  main  thoughts. 

2  Ver.  5. — The  expression '■i]  HX  D^DSK^D  "13"!  for  "  to  hold  judgment,"  occurs  only  in  Jeremiah :  i.l6;  iv.l2;  xii. 

1.    The  present  account  also  has  the  form  here  only,  while  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  6  we  find  IDSl^O.     Moreover  the  expression  is  not 

found  elsewhere  with  the  following  nX  and  with  the  meaning  ^^litigarti,  hold  judgment,"  but  it  signihes  elsewhere  (Ps. 

xxxvii.  30;  Isa.  xxxii.  7)  simply  "to  speak  justice." — This  is  a  point  which  would  favor  the  Jeremian  origin  ofch.  Iii. 
(comp.  H.iEVERNicK,  Einl.,  II.  3,  S.  233),  if  this  grammatical  agreement  might  not  be  due  to  other  causes. 

3  Ver.  10. — D^^J^  is  O.TT,  Key. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  text  of  this  chapter  is  interwoven  with 
portions  from  chap.  Iii.  (2  Ki.  xxv.).  Immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  words  an  abridged  ac- 
count is  interpolated  from  Iii.  4-7  (2  Ki.  xxv.  1- 
4),  of  the  capture  of  the  city  mentioned  in  these 
words  (vers.  1  and  2).  Then  after  ver.  3,  vers. 
4-10  a  similarly  abridged  account  of  the  flight, 
capture  and  punishment  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
burning  of  the  city  and  deportation  of  the  people 
is  added  from  Iii.  7-16  (2  Ki.  xxv.  4-12).  What 
further  follows  (vers.  11-14)  is  not  derived  from 
elsewhere,  but  with  xxxviii.  28  b,  and  xxxix.  3, 
forma  the  only  independent  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion, xxxix.  1-14.  The  question,  whether  the 
statements  in  vers.  11-13,  agree  with  ver.  3,  will 
be  treated  in  the  Exeg.  Hems.  Here  it  may  sim- 
ply be  observed  that  after  theexcision  thus  made 
the  original  constituents  of  the  section  are  occu- 
pied purely  with  the  person  of  the  prophet,  in- 
forming us  that  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
captain  of  dragoons  Nebuzar-adan  has  the  pro- 
phet brought  out  of  the  court  of  the  guard  and 
given  in  charge  to  Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam,  after 
which  Jeremiah  remained  "  among  the  people." 

XXXVIII.  28  4.— xxxix.  2.  And  it  came  to 


pass  .  .  .  broken  up.  As  the  verses  1,  2  can- 
not in  any  way  be  grammatically  connected 
with  the  preceding  and  following  context,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  parenthesis.  The  mention 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  xxxviii.  28  b  oc- 
casioned the  insertion  of  this  chronological  no- 
tice relating  thereto.  It  is  evident  that  this 
insertion  was  not  made  by  the  prophet  himself, 
but  proceeded  from  a  later  source.  Even  Keil 
acknowledges  that  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  contained  in  two  recen- 
sions, Jer.  Iii.  and  2  Ki.  xxiv  18— xxv.  4,  can- 
not have  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
(comp.  Commentar  zu  den  BB.  d.  Eiinige,  1865,  S. 
10,  11  with  which,  however,  what  is  said  in  S. 
878  Anm.,  does  not  quite  agree).  Since  now  vers, 
xxxix.  1,  2  are  taken  from  that  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  we  find  in  Jtr. 
Hi.  and  2  Ki.  xxv.,  and  this  account  (comp.  the 
narrative  of  Jehoiaohin's  end,  Jer.  Iii.  81-34), 
must  necessarily  be  of  later  date  than  Jeremiah, 
the  extract  from  that  account  cannot  have  been 
made  by  Jeremiah.  These  verses  are,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  which  probably  came 
into  the  text,  not  by  the  will  of  the  author,  but 
by  the  fault  of  the  transcriber.  Once  having  en- 
tered the  text,  they  pressed  back  also  those  words 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  since  the 
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parenthesis  was  doubtless  then  found  to  be  too 
long  and  disjointed,  and  the  connection  of  the 
words  with  ver.  3  impracticable.  What  means 
the  oldest  commentators  took  to  fit  the  words  to 
the  previous  context,  we  have  already  seen. 

Yer.  3.  That  all  the  princes  .  .  king  of 
Babylon.  These  words  attach  themselves  as  we 
have  shown  to  xxxviii.  28  b.  How  long  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  this  event  took  place,  the 
words  tliemselves  do  not  inform  us.  For  the 
connection  of  the  sentence,  xxxviii.  28  6,  may 
designate  both  an  immediate  chronological 
sequence,  or  a  longer  interval.  Let  us  first  re- 
gard more  particularly  the  place  and  object  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  persons  assembled.  The 
place  is  called  the  gate  of  the  middle.  As  is  well 
known,  David  had  first  conquered  and  fortified 
(2  Sam.  V.  7,  9)  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  David, 
wliich  JosEPHUS  {Antiq.  V.,  2,  2)  calls  the 
Ka&inTep-&ev  tt6Xi(  in  distinction  from  the  Kanj 
xi}/lif.  The  expression  seems  to  denote  one  of 
the  gates  in  the  wall  separating  this  upper  and 
lower  city.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps, however,  Hjb'rin  Tj;  (Keri  Hji'm  ISn) 
2  Ki.  XX.  4  is  connected  with  it.  Arnold  (Herz.  : 
R.-Enc.  XVIII.,  S.  629)  [Smith,  Diet.,  I.  1027] 
supposes  that  the  middle  gate  .is  to  be  sought  in 
the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  Mt.  Zion.  If  the 
gate  of  the  middle  is  then  to  be  sought,  not 
in  the  outer  city-wall,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
city,  perhaps  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  upper 
city,  it  appears  to  be  a  central  point  quite  fa- 
vorable for  the  commander's  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  the  sitting  of  the  commander  in  this 
gate,  as  the  central  point  of  the  city-life  (comp.  on 
the  significance  of  the  gate  in  this  regard,  Her- 
zog's  R.-Enc.  XIV.,  S.  721)  may  have  been  the 
signal  of  the  formal  and  solemn  taking  posses- 
sion. In  taking  their  places  where  the  rulers 
and  elders  of  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
charge their  office,  the  Chaldean  princes  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  they  were  now  masters  of 
the  city.  That  they  had  "taken  up  their  quar- 
ters "  in  the  gate,  as  Grae  supposes,  I  do  not 
think.  For  a  gate  is  no  place  for  living  in,  least 
of  all  for  princes.  As  we  perceive  from  2  Ki. 
XXV.  1  (Jer.  lii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  be- 
gan the  siege,  but  left  its  continuation  to  his 
generals,  he  himself  being  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture in  Riblah  (2  Ki.  xxv.  6  ;  Jer.  xxv.  9 :  xxxix. 
5).  These  generals  are  now  enumerated.  Hitzig 
has  made  the  ingenious  conjecture,  that  the  four 
names  which  we  here  read,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
three,  of  which  each  is  followed  by  an  oiRcial 
title.  Thus  Nergal-sharezer  bears  the  title  Sam- 
gar,  which  in  the  Persian  signifies  "  he  who  has 
the  cup,"  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  Eabshakeh 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  2)  the  cup-bearer.  Nebo,  which  in 
compound  names  never  occurs  in  the  List  place 
(which  is  certainly  correct),  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  following  name.  Sar-sechim  is  identi- 
cal with  Rab-saris   (for  '30   from  HJO,  or  DDty 
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lecare,  from  which  J'Sty  knife,    is  equivalent  to 

eunuch).  This  idle,  sportive  accumulation  of 
designations  of  a  man  has  now  after  Nebo 
supplanted  the  second  half  of  the  real  name, 
Shasban  (ver.  13).  We  thus  obtain  three  names, 
each   with   a   title:      1.    Nergal-sharezer,    cup- 


bearer; 2.  Nebushasban,  chief-eunuch;  3.  Nergal- 
sharezer,  chicf-magiau.  This  conjecture,  on 
which  Graf  has  bestowed  his  approbation,  is  very 
plausible,  especially  as  Rabsaris  is  certainly 
called  Nebushasban  in  ver.  13,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  why  the  chief-eunuch,  of  which  there 
cannot  well  have  been  more  than  one,  bears 
a  different  name  in  ver.  3,  from  that  in  ver. 
13.  According  to  Hitzio  the  last  two  names 
in  ver.  13  agree  with  the  corresponding  ones  in 
ver.  3,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  first  name, 
which  is  however  fully  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  between  ver.  3  and  ver.  15,  Nebuzar-adan, 
who  was  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  princes,  had 
arrived,  and  is  therefore  named  first  in  the  latter 
passage  instead  of  the  Nergal-sharezer  of  ver.  3. 
The  sense  and  connection  are  thus  in  favor  of 
Hitzig's  conjecture,  but  it  still  lacks  u,  secure 
etymological  basis.  That  Samgar  means  cup- 
bearer, and  Sar-sechim  is  equivalent  to  Rab-sa- 
ris, is  not  yet  sufficiently  proved.  On  the  name 
Nergal-sharezer  comp.  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S. 
37,  42,  43,  Anm.  [On  the  identification  of  Ner- 
gal-sharezer with  Neriglissat,  son-in-law  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, see  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monar- 
chies, III..  232,  528,  and  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, 
s.  «.— S.  R.  A.]     On  Nebo  also,  lb.  S.  30,  34. 

Vers.  4-10.  And  It  came  to  pass  . .  at  the 
same  time.  This  passage  is,  as  already  re- 
marked, taken  with  abbreviations  from  lii.  7-16 
(2  Ki.  xxv.  4-12).  The  object  is  evidently  to 
give,  in  a  compressed  picture  of  the  general  dis- 
tress, a  background  to  the  original  representa- 
tion, relating  merely  to  the  fate  of  the  prophet. 
That  this  was  necessary,  together  with  ch.  lii., 
must  be  doubted.  For  what  author  will  unne- 
cessarily write  the  same  thing  twice  over?  Or 
would  not  the  author  of  ch.  xxxix.  expect  that  the 
reader  could  himself  derive  the  necessary  eluci- 
dation of  this  narrative  from  ch  lii.  ?  xxxix.  4- 
10  is  however  taken  from  ch.  lii.,  not  from  2  Ki. 
xxv.  For  if  we  compare  xxxix.  4  with  lii.  7; 
xxxix.  5  with  lii.  8,  9;  xxxix.  6  with  lii.  10  (N. 
B. :  the  slaughter  of  the  princes  is  not  mentioned: 
in  2  Ki.  xxv.)  and  xxxix.  7  with  lii.  11,  we  shall 
find  that  the  present  passage  contains  all  which, 
distinguishes  the  narrative  of  ch.  lii.  from  that 
in  2  Ki.  xxv.,  while  in  no  point  does  it  agree  withs 
2  Ki.  xxv.  in  opposition  to  ch.  lii.  In  the  verses. 
xxxix.  8-10  the  narrative  in  relation  both  to  eh.- 
lii.  and  2  Ki.  xxv.  is  so  much  abbreviated,  that 
any  special  relationship  with  one  of  the  two  pas- 
sages is  not  perceptible.  They  differ  in  this  sec- 
tion however  only  in  single  words,  which  have- 
no  bearing  on  the  essential  import,  so  that  we- 
may  say  that  the  present  text  is  related  ta  ohj 
lii.,  as  well  as  to  2  Ki.  xxv.,  as  extract  and  elur 
cidation.  On  this  more  below.  If,  now,  xxxix. 
4-10  is  indisputably  of  later  date  than  ch.  lii.,  so 
as  to  presuppose  this  chapter,  we  cannot  avoid 
regarding  the  text  as  originally  a  marginal  gloss, 
which  was  gradually  by  the  fault  of  the  tran- 
scriber incorporated  into  the  text.  As  regards 
particular  points,  the  words  "And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Zedekiah,"  ver.  4,  may  be  recog- 
nized as  a  skillfully  added  connecting  gloss,  for 
1,  the  original  text  contains  nothing  of  this;  but 
lets  the  flight  follow  immediately  on  the  breaking 
in  of  the  Chaldeans,  lii.  7  ;  2.Ki.  xxv.  4i  2,.  it  ia 
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also  in  itself  improbable,  that  Zedekiah  deferred 
his  flight  till  the  Chaldean  princes  had  taken 
their  post  in  the  middle  gate.  The  flight  was 
eifecluated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  enemies  from  the  North  approached, 
viz.,  by  the  exit  to  the  South  "on  the  way  to  the 
garden  of  the  king  through  the  gate  between  the 
double  wall."  This  garden  of  the  king  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Neh.  iii.  15,  where  it  borders  on 
the  pool  of  Siloah.  Comp.  Aknold  in  Herzog, 
R.-Enc.Ti.Ylll.,  S.  630  u.  635;  Leyrer  in  the 
same,  XIV.  S.  371.  [Smith,  Diet.,  I.,  653]. 
According  to  Arnold  this  garden  of  the  king  is 
probably  identical  with  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2 
Ki.  xxi.  18,  26).  The  gate  between  the  double 
walls  also  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  the  paral- 
lel passages.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  exit  of 
the  Tyropteon,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
gate  of  the  fountain  (Neh.  ii.  14;  iii.  15;  xii.  37). 
Comp.  Arnold,  S.  629  etpass.;  Thenius,  BB.  d. 
Koiiige,  S.  450;  Robinson,  Pal.  II.,  5.  142.— The 
double-wall  mentioned  besides  here  (and  paral- 
lel passages)  only  in  Isa.  xxii.  11,  appears  to 
have  been  a  double  connection  between  Ziou  and 
Ophel.  But  concerning  this  there  are  various 
views.  Comp.  Thenius,  The  ^jrui'es  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  in  Illgru's  Zeilschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.,  1844,  I. 
S.  18  sqq.  ;  Hekzog,  R.-Enc,  V.  S.  167;  XIV.  S. 
874;  XVIII.  S.  633;  Keil.  BB.  d.  Kdn.,  S.  381. 
From  this  southern  exit  Zedekiah  turned  east- 
ward to  the  riDIi'.     This  is  the  general  term  for 
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the  plain  or  vale  of  the  Jordan,  both  on  its  east- 
ern (comp.  Deut.  i.  1  ;  iii.  17 ;  iv.  49  ;  Josh.  xii. 
1)  and  its  western  shore  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
xi.  2,  16;  2  Siim.  ii.  29).  Yet  it  seems  as  though 
Arabah  is  not  only  to  be  taken  in  a  narrower  and 
wider  sense,  (in  the  wider  it  comprises  the  entire 
depression  of  the  lake  Gennesaret  to  the  Elami- 
tie  gulf,  of  which  the  southern  half,  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  still  called  Wadi/ 
el  Araba)  but  to  be  generally  of  a  fluctuating 
character.  For  in  Deut.  xi.  30  for  instance  the 
region  of  Sichem,  where  Mfs.  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
are  situated,  is  reckoned  to  the  Arabah.  Zedekiah 
is  overtaken  in  the  IFIT  nu"]j;.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  Arabah,  the  enlargement  of  the  Jordan- 
valley,  three  leagues  wide,  near  Jericho,  watered 
by  the  brook  of  Elisha. 

The  captured  king  is  taken  to  Riblah,  the 
northern  boundary  city  of  Palestine,  at  the  source 
of  the  Orontes,  (Numb,  xxxiv.  11)  the  point  of 
juncture  for  the  roads  eastward  to  the  Euphrates, 
southward  to  Damascus  and  the  Jordan,  and  west- 
ward to  Phoenicia,  which  had  previously  been 
the  head-quarters  of  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Ki.  xxiii. 
33).  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  held  judgment  over 
him.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  him  king  (2  Ki. 
xxiv.  17),  Zedekiah  was  therefore  a  rebel  against 
him  (Iii.  3;   2  Ki.  xxiv.  20). 

The  punishment  whicli  Zedekiah  had  to  suffer 
for  his  revolt  was  a  cruel  one :  his  children  were 
slain  before  his  eyes,  likewise  all  the  great  men 
of  Judah  ('"in  for  'Tiv  Hi.  10  probably  as  a  remi- 
niscence from  xxvii.  8U) ;  he  himself  was  blinded 
and  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  From  to 
carry,  ver.  7,  onwards,  the  abridgement  is  great 
and  in  so  far  unfortunate  that  one  main  point  is 
omitted,  viz.,  the  circumstance  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar on  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 


sent  the  captain  of  his  body-guard,  Nebuzar- 
adan,  to  Jerusalem,  who  arrived  there  four  weeks 
after  the  capture.  The  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance was  important,  because  without  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  Nebuzar-adan,  from  xxxix.  9  on- 
wards, is  wholly  unaccounted  for.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  omission  is  also  that  in  ver.  Bit  is 
not  Nebuzar-adan  who  burns  the  city,  but  the 
Chaldeans.  Why  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  objects  burned  is  not  clear  In  ver. 
i  the  obscure  and  superfluous  words  -'the  poor 
of  the  people,"  found  in  Iii.  15,  are  omitted,  and 
instead  of  "that  fell  to  the  king  of  Babylon,"  we 
have  simply  "  that  fell  to  him,"  vS})  (2  Ki.  xxv. 
11,  O  ^7D  i^l,  almost  the  only  point  in  which 
ch.  xssix.  approaches  more  nearly  to  2  Ki.  xxv. 
than  ch.  Iii.).  Since  the  king  of  Babylon  has 
not  been  named  just  before  (comp.  ver.  &  fin.) 
"  to  him"  can  refer  only  to  the  Nebuzar-adan 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse ;  a  reference 
which  cannot  be  historically  justified,  since  by 
the  deserters  mentioned  are  to  be  understood  such 
only  as  went  over  before  the  conquest.  After 
the  deserters  our  text  mentions  besides  "  the 
remnant  of  the  people."  In  antithesis  to  the 
"remnant  of  the  people  tliat  remained  in  the 
city"  can  be  understood  only  the  inhabitants  re- 
maining in  the  country.  In  the  place  of  the  se- 
cond DJfn    we   find    in    2   Ki.  xxv.  11   [DHn,  in 

Jer.  Hi.  15  tbsn.  The  former  denotes  "tumult, 
multitude  of  people"  (comp.  Isai.  xiii.  4;  xvii. 
12)  and  our  text  takes  the  latter  doubtless  in  the 
same  sense.  Whether  correctly  is  another  ques- 
tion. Comp.  rems.  on  Iii.  15.  Nebuzar-adan,  the 
"captain  of  the  guard,"  is  here  named  for  the 
first  time.  Sent  by  the  king  to  Jerusalem  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  that  Jerusalem  is  taken  (comp. 
Iii.  12;  2  Ki.  xxv.  8),  he  immediately  assumes  the 
chief  command,  as  is  evident  from  this  passage, 
and  the  following  (xxxix.  10-12;  xl.  1-5).  The 
nature  of  his  oflice,  as  well  as  the  expression 
"who  stood  before  the  king"  in  Iii.  12,  indicate 
that  he  took  precedence  of  all  other  princes. — 
The  tenth  verse,  in  this  diftering  from  the  rest, 
contains  an  extension  of  the  original  text,  the 
expression  "the  poor  "  being  explained  by  the 
addition  "which  had  nothing,"  wanting  in  ch.  Iii. 
and  2  Ki.  xxv.  The  author  evidently  held  it  to 
be  desirable  (though  unnecessary),  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  7T  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  "  afflictus,  miser."  The  brief  phrase 
"  for  vine-dressers  and  for  husbandmen  "  in  Iii. 
16;  2  Ki.  xxv.  12  (Keri)  he  extends  into  a  sen- 
tence.— The  words  "at  the  same  time"  (in  the 
same  day)  are  to  mark  the  difference  in  time  be- 
tween what  was  last  narrated  and  what  follows. 
It  might  otherwise  have  seemed  as  if  the  events 
narrated  in  ver.  11  occurred  contemporaneously 
with  those  in  vers.  9,  10. 

Vers.  11-14.  Now  Nebuchadnezzar  .  . 
among  the  people.  Stkdensee,  Movers, 
Graf,  Meier,  dispute  the  genuineness  of  vers. 
11-13,  HiTziQ  only  of  ver.  13.  The  objections  to 
the  authenticity  appear  to  be  the  following:  1. 
The  commission  given  to  Nebuzar-adan  is,  ac- 
cording to  xl.  1,  not  executed.  Only  in  Rama 
(xl.  1)  does  Nebuzar-adan  (comp.  xl.  4)  what  ao- 
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cording  to  xxsix.  11, 12  he  was  commanded  to  do. 
2.  If  Nebuzar-adan,  who  according  tolii.  12  came 
to  Jerusalem  four  weeks  after  its  capture,  first 
ordered  the  liberation  of  Jeremiah  from  the  court 
of  the  guard,  Jeremiah  had  remained  there  four 
weeks  after  the  capture,  which  is  in  contradiction 
to  xxxviii.  28.  3.  The  three  vers,  are  wanting  in 
the  LXX.  4.  As  to  ver.  13  in  particular,  it  ia  a 
mere  connecting  clause,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  insertion  of  vers.  11, 12.  For  ver.  14  could  not 
be  connected  directly  with  ver.  12;  for  the  subject 
of  "  sent "  would  then  be  obscure.  By  the  men- 
tion of  Nebuzar-adan  the  connection  with  ver.  12 
and  the  previous  context,  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  other  princes  the  connection  with  ver.  13  is 
established.  I  do  not  think  that  these  arguments 
are  conclusive.  As  to  the  first  point,  Nebuzar-adan 
certainly  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  execution  of  his  commission.  He  liberated  the 
prophet  from  the  court  of  the  guard,  and  entrusted 
him  to  Gedaliah  for  his  further  maintenance.  But 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  prophet  specially  in  view,  so  that  he  might  be 
preserved  from  any  personal  malignity.  In  the 
confusion  which  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  prophet,  who  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily  had  been  included  in  the 
multitude  of  the  people,  was  treated  like  the  rest. 
He  was  bound  like  the  others.  It  was  only  in 
Ramah,  where  probably  the  first  halt  was  made, 
aind  the  arrangement  of  the  caravan  was  defi- 
nitely adjusted,  that  the  captain  of  the  halber- 
diers remembered  his  commission  with  respect  to 
the  prophet.  There  he  liberated  him  from  the 
chains,  which  he  had  borne  "amongall  that  were 
carried  away  captive  "  (xl.  1)  and  committed  him 
the  second  time  to  Gedaliah  (xl.  6).  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  point  it  should  first  of  all  be 
remarked  that  "  day,"  xxxviii.  28,  must  not  ne- 
cessarily be  understood  in  the  most  restricted 
sense.  This  word,  as  is  well  known,  frequently 
designates  the  period  of  an  historical  event  in 
general,  without  any  thought  of  a  day  of  twenty- 
lour  hours.  Comp.  vii.  25 ;  xi.  7  ;  Jud.  xviii. 
30,  etc.  If  now  we  consider  that  the  princes 
who,  according  to  xxxix.  3,  sat  down  in  the  mid- 
dle gate,  thus  took  posseasionof  Jerusalem  in  the 
name  of  the  Chaldean  king,  but  could  not  under- 
take further  measures  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
the  city  till  they  had  heard  from  him,  it  cannot 
truly  be  surprising  that  for  four  weeks,  till  the 
arrival  of  Nebuzar-adan  (lii.  12)  things  remained 
essentially  as  before,  and  th.at  thus  Jeremiah 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  court  of  the  guard. 
The  absence  of  the  vers.  11-13  in  the  LXX.  (which 
moreover  omits  the  whole  section  4-13,  while  it 
has  vers.  1,  2)  is  of  no  significance,  the  reasons 
for  it  being  apparent.  The  translator  wished  by 
the  omission  of  vers.  11,  12  to  avoid  an  apparent 
contradiction,  by  the  omission  of  ver.  13  a  repe- 
tition. As  to  the  fourth  argument  it  falls  to 
pieces  of  itself,  in  so  far  that  ver.  13  seems  neces- 
sary in  any  case,  whether  we  regard  vers.  11, 12  as 
genuine  or  not.  The  names  of  the  princes  might 
indeed  be  named  together  after  'H/iZ'JII.  But  we 
see  that  the  author's  thoughts  (after  vers.  11,  12) 
were  so  much  occupied  with  Nebuzar-adan  that 
he  names  him  first  and  as  the  chief  personage 
(hence  vhw^^  ver.  13),  adding  the  rest  only  by 


way  of  supplement.  When  now  after  the  long 
series  of  names  and  titles  he  repeated  the  prin- 
cipal verb  once  more,  and  in  tlie  plural,  this  is 
evidently  done  purely  in  the  interest  of  perspi- 
cuity. We  cannot  then  regard  the  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  vers.  11-18  as  valid. 
On  the  other  hand  the  following  positively  favoi 
the  genuineness:  1.  In  point  of  idiom  there  is  no- 
thing which  is  foreign  to  the  prophet's  usage.  It 
is  worth  notice  that  in  ver.  11  the  name  of  the 
Chaldean  king  is  Nebuchadrezzar  (as  Jeremiah 
is  always  accustomed  to  write  it)  while  in  ver.  5 
we  read  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  expression  T3 
is  one  current  in  Jeremiah.  It  is  found  thirty- 
eight  times,  more  frequently  than  in  any  of  the 
other  prophets.  The  expression  -yr.!^  D'ty  is 
found  besides  here  and  xl.  4  only  ia  Gen.  xliv. 
21.  The  phrase  "do  him  no  Iikiiti  "  (on  the 
Dag.f.  in  ^"^  comp.  Ol*h.  \  83,/.)  is  not  indeed 
specifically  Jeremian,  but  by  no  means  as  Graf 
asserts,  an  unnecessary  explanatory  addition. 
Could  it  have  been  unnecessary  to  enjoin  on  Ne- 
buzar-adan that  no  harm  should  bo  done- to  Jere- 
miah ?  Was  this  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  ? 
The  actual  fate  of  the  prophet  gives  the  answer 
to  this  question.  Or  could  the  J7^  be  omitted? 
Then  we  should  have  an  ambiguous  expression. 
For,  strictly  taken,  the  sentence  without  J.'T 
would  make  it  Nebuzar-adan's  duty  to  behave 
indifferently  towards  Jeremiah.  2.  It  is  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  that  the  passage  (vers.  11-13) 
is  shown  to  be  neither  a  foreign  property,  bor- 
rowed from  elsewhere  (like  vers.  1,  2  ;  4-1(1),  nor 
an  interruption  of  the  connection,  but  on  tlio  con- 
trary as  necessary  to  furnish  a  perfectly  ciear 
picture  of  the  occurrences.  That  the  passage  is 
not  borrowed  is  acknowledged  by  all.  That  the 
course  of  Nebuzar-adan,  as  it  is  related  in  xl.  1- 
6  presupposes  a  commission  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  tlie  case.  For  how 
could  Nebuzar-adan  dare  to  distinguish  a  single 
person  with  such  favors  if  he  had  not  been  sure 
of  the  approval  of  his  master?  And  is  it  then 
improbable  that  this  approval  was  assured  to  him 
by  a  positive  commission  ?  Must  an  interpolator 
have  invented  this  commission  when  Nebuchad- 
nezziir  may  have  heard  a  thousand  times  from 
the  mouth  of  deserters  that  there  was  a  prophet 
in  Jerusalem  who  incessantly  and  with  constant 
danger  to  his  life  had  designated  Nebuchadnez- 
zar as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and 
submission  to  him  as  the  only  way  of  escape? 
And  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  heard  this,  is  there 
any  reason  for  regarding  the  commission  as  the 
idle,  unhistorical  conjecture  of  a  later  editor  ? 
I  believe  that  the  narrative  in  vers.  1 1-14,  in  most 
intimate  connection  with  ver.  3,  presents  us  with 
the  events  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  both  as 
to  form  and  contents.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  take  IV'l,  ver.  11,  as  pluperfect.  For  this 
command  was  actually  given  after  the  event  re- 
lated in  ver.  3,  which  we  have  regarded  above  as 
the  act  of  solemn  taking  possession.  After  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  received  the  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  he  sent  Nebuzar-adan  with  his 
further  orders.  Among  these  was  one  respecting 
the  person  of  the  prophet.  This  alone  is  here 
mentioned,  as  the  subject  of  the  verses  xxxix.  3, 
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11-14,  is  simply  the  personal  experiences  of  Jere- 
miah. In  the  execution  of  this  commission,  the 
princes,  at  whose  head  no  longer  stood  Nergal- 
sharezer  but  Nebuzar-adan,  had  the  prophet 
taken  out  of  the  court  of  the  guard.  This  could 
not  be  done  before,  because  till  the  arrival  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  all  had  to  remain  in  general  the 
same  as  it  had  been  at  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Jeremiah  was  novT  given  in  charge  to  Gedaliah, 
the  son  of  Ahikam.  This  Ahikam,  of  a  noble 
family  (comp.  2  Ki.  xxii.  12,  14),  had  already 
favored  the  prophet  (xxvi.  24).  Gedaliah  evi- 
dently belonged  to  that  small  party,  who  having 
taken  Jeremiah's  prophecies  as  the  rule  of  their 
political  course,  had  gone  over  to  the  Chaldeans 
(xxxviii.  19).  Gedaliah  was  to  bring  the  pro- 
phet from  the  court  of  the  guard  n'3n-7K.     By 

this  some  have  understood  the  temple  (HiTZie), 
others  the  king's  house  (Gr.if,  et  al.).  But  ac- 
cording to  lii.  13  (2  Ki.  xxv.  9),  both  these  were 
burned  down  by  Nebuzar-adan,  together  with  the 
other  houses  of  Jerusalem,  directly  on  his  arri- 


val. And  assuredly  those  large  public  buildings 
were  not  the  last  to  which  the  Chaldeans  applied 
the  destroying  hand.  It  is  credible  that  some 
private  dwellings  might  be  preserved  to  the  last, 
to  afford  shelter  to  some  privileged  persons. 
"Into  the  house"  may  thus  designate  the  genus, 
private  dwelling  in  general,  in  contrast  to  "quar- 
ters at  the  public  expense,"  such  as  the  court 
afforded,  it  thus  remaining  undecided  whether 
the  private  dwelling  in  which  Jeremiah  was  taken 
were  Gedaliah's  own  house,  or  some  other.  In 
this  private  dwelling  Jeremiah  was  not  placed 
under  confinement.  He  could  freely  go  in  and 
out.  And  so  he  had  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, doubtless  warning  and  comforting  them  with 
his  prophetic  words,  and  was  thus  in  the  vast 
confusion  of  the  destruction,  plundering  and  de- 
portation, treated  by  the  soldiers  who  had  charge 
of  the  details  like  the  mass  of  the  populace,  i.  «., 
bound  in  chains,  and  placed  in  the  trains  of  cap- 
tives. Nebuchadnezzar's  order  thus  remained 
unobeyed,  without  any  fault  of  Nebuzar-adan  and 
Gedaliah,  till  they  reached  the  station  of  Ramah. 


2.  Appendix  to  xxxix.  1-14. — The  Promise  made  to  the  Cushite  Ebed-melech. 
XXXIX.  15-18. 

15  Now  the  word  of  the  Loed  came  unto  Jeremiah,  while  he  wag  shut  up  in  the  court 

16  of  the  prison  [guard],  saying,  Go  and  speak  to  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will 
bring'  my  words  upon  this  city  for  evil,  and  not  for  good ;  and  they  shall  be^  ac- 

17  complished  in  that  day  before  thee.     But  I  will  deliver  thee  in  that  day,  saith  the 

18  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  thou  shalt  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  men  of  whom 
thou  art  afraid.  For  I  will  surely  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the 
sword,  but  thy  life  shall  be  for  a  prey  unto  thee :  because  thou  hast  put  thy  trust 
in  me,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 


TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16.— On  '30-  Comp.  Olsh,,  S.  69,  392,  681. 

2  Vcr.  16.— riTl  is  evidently  used  here  in  a  pregnant  8en3e=to  be  realized,  to  attain  to  a  real  existence.    Comp.  laa.  i 
r ;  xiv.  24. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  Cushite  Ebed-melech,  to  whom  the  words 
of  our  Lord  may  be  applied  (Luke  xix.  40),  "if 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
cry  out,"  is  here  honored  by  a  special  consola- 
tory promise.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  falls 
into  the  period  after  the  occurrence  related  in 
xxxvii.  7-13.  The  expression  shut  up,  etc.,  is 
found  besides  only  in  xxxiii.  1  (comp.  xxxii.  2). 
As  we  know  from  other  grounds  that  chh.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiii.  pertain  to  the  last  stage  of  the  con- 
finement in  the  court  of  the  guard  (xxxviii.  28, 
comp.  on  xxxvii.  17),  we  may  place  our  brief 
passage  in  the  same  period  as  that  great  consola- 
tory discourse.  This  portion  might,  therefore, 
be  attached  to  those  chapters.     It  is,  however. 


evident  that  the  contents  are  too  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  importance  of  that  great  theo- 
cratic book  of  consolation,  and  that  the  historical 
connection  seems  better  preserved  in  this  place. 
After  the  prophet  had  related  his  own  experi- 
ences till  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  appends  this 
brief  prophecy  uttered  shortly  before  that  epoch. 
In  connection  with  ch.  xlv.  it  would  have  been 
neither  historically  nor  topically  in  the  right 
place. 

Vers.  15-18.  Now  the  word  .  .  .  saith  Je- 
hovah. Two  thoughts  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
ver.  16:  1.  The  fulfilment  of  my  threatenings 
against  Jerusalem  shall  take  place  before  thine 
eyes.  Ebed-melech  is  to  «ee  what  he  before  be- 
lieved. This  is,  as  it  were,  the  immanent  reward 
of  faith,  its  crown  and  corroboration.  2.  Not- 
withstanding that  all  Jerusalem  with  all  the  peo- 
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pie  therein  perishes  the  person  of  Ebed-melech 
shall  remain  unimperilled.  This  is  the  second 
physical  and  palpable  reward  of  faith. — As  the 
import  of  God's  word  cannot  be  conceived  of  as 
indiflferent,  admitting  of  fulfilment  either  in  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense,  "for  evil"  must  be  re- 
garded as  dependent  on  "words."  Comp.  xxi. 
10. — In  that  day,  ver.  16,  refers  necessarily  to 
the  point  of  time  in  "  I  will  bring,"  and  expresses 
that  the  moment  of  fulfilment  will  be  at  the  same 
time  the  moment  of  visible  perception.  There 
may  be  a  fulfilment  which  takes  place  invisibly. 
Compare  what  is  said  under  xxv.  11  of  the  in- 
visible reality  of  the  beginning  of  the  exile.  In 
the  same  day  Ebed-melech  is  to  experience  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  his 
own  person.  For  he  is  not  to  be  given  into  the 
hand  of  the  men  of  whom  he  is  afraid  (ver.  17). 
It  might  be  asked  whether  the  Chaldeans  are 
meant,  or  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  him  on 
Jeremiah's  account.  The  expressions  used  in 
the  following  verse  thou  sbalt  not  fall  by  the 
s^70rd,  and  especially  the  contrast  to  the  general 
destruction,  involved  in  thou  shalt  have  thy 
life  for  a  prey  (comp.  xxi.  9  ;  xxxviii.  2  ;  xlv. 
5),  favor  the  former.  Ebed-melech  believed  and 
trusted  in  the  Lord.  He  held  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  Jeremiah  proclaimed,  to  be  true, 
he  dared  to  oppose  Jeremiah's  enemies ;  he  con- 
sequently did  not  set  his  hope  on  the  means  of 
escape,  on  which  these  foolishly  trusted,  but  on 
the  Lord.  In  the  words  put  thy  trust,  then, 
there  is  a  double  point  of  applause  and  of  con- 
fidence. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxix.  11,  12.  "Elucet  inde  Veritas  illius 
Salomonis  (Prov.  xxi.  1);  Cor  regis  in  manv,  Dei, 
quo  vult  illud  incUnat."   Forster. 

2.  On  xxxix.  11-14.  "Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  and  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian  enhanced 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  For  thiese,  although  they 
were  heathens,  were  not  shy  of  the  prophet.  The 
Jews,  however,  who  had  grownup  with  the  pro- 
phetic words,  paid  no  regard  to  the  divine  word, 
but  on  the  contrary  subjected  the  prophet  to 
manifold  maltreatment."  Theodoeet. 

3.  On  xxxix.  11-14.  "  Deus  ex  iisdem  hondnibus 
diversa  singulis  disponit  prsemia,  qui  ex  iisdem  ele- 
mentis  pro  meritorum  qualitate  electis  et  reprobis 
dixersas  impendit  remunerationes.  Nam  aqua  maris 
mbri,  quse  cultorea  Dei  illsesos  tervabat  Jaraelitas, 


eadem  inter/ecit  ^gyptios  idololatras.  Similiter 
flamma  eamini,  qum  regis  Babylonis  juxta  fornacem 
atroces  inter/ecit  minislros,  eadem  laudanles  et  bene- 
dicentes  Dominum  in  medio  ignis  conservavit  pueros, 
unde  vir  sapiens  inlaudibus  Dei  ait:  creaturaenim 
tibi  faciori  deserviens  excandescit  in  tormentum  ad' 
versus  injuslos  et  lenior  fit  ad  benefaciendum pro  his, 
qui  in  te  confiduni  i^Sap.  16,  24)."  Rhabands  Mau- 
RUS  in  GuisLER. 

4.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  "Well  for  him,  whose 
help  is  the  God  of  Jacob,  whose  hope  is  in  the 
Lord  his  God  (Ps.  cxlvi.  5).  Well  for  the  people, 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxliv.  15).  For  of 
what  avail  was  it  to  Zedekiah  that  he  was  king? 
And  of  what  injury  was  it  to  Ebed-melech  that 
he  was  a  servant?  For  the  former  had  to  endure 
all  on  account  of  his  ungodliness,  while  the  latter 
on  account  of  his  piety  suifered  no  evil."  Theo- 

DORET. 

6.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  "  Ecee  principes,  qui  Jere- 
miam  expetiverunt  ad  carceris  poenam,  Ckaldaicss 
captivitatis  perpessi  sunt  vindictam.  Hie  autem 
JEanuchus,  qui  prophetam  liberaoit  de  careere,  Domi' 
no  remimerante perfecta potitus  est  libertate."  Kha- 
BANUS  Maurus  in  Ghisler. 

6.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  "  This  pious  courtier  had 
interceded  for  the  prophet  with  the  king,  but  the 
prophet  had  again  interceded  for  him  with  God 
the  Lord.  Ebed-melech  had  drawn  him  out  of 
the  pit,  but  Jeremiah  draws  him  by  his  prayer 
from  the  jaws  of  all  Chaldean  war-vortices. 
Those  who  receive  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  pro- 
phet's reward  (Matt.  x.  41).  Preachers  do  their 
patrons  more  good  than  they  get  from  them." 
Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxxix.  11-14.  JeremiaVs  deliverance  an 
example  of  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  helps  His  own. 
1.  While  in  Jerusalem  his  fellow  believers  hate 
and  persecute  him,  the  heathen  king  in  Eiblah 
thinks  of  him,  and  commands  to  liberate  him.  2. 
While  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  all  its  popula- 
tion perishes,  he   is  protected  and  brought  into 


2.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  What  can  we  learn  from 
the  example  of  the  believing  Ebed-melech?  1.  That 
faith  is  not  connected  with  limits  of  any  external 
communion;  2,  that  assent  and  confidence  per- 
tain to  its  nature  (ver.  18) ;  3,  that  there  is  an 
internal  (ver.  16)  and  external  (ver.  17)  reward 
of  faith. 
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8.  Jeremiah  liberated  in  Eamah  and  committed  the  second  time  to  Gedaliah. 

XL.  1-6. 

The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Loed,  after  that  Nebuzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  had  let  him  go  from  Eamah,  when'  he  had  taken  him  being 
bound  in  chains^  among  all  that  were  carried  away  captive  of  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 
dah,  which  were  carried  away  captive  unto  Babylon.  And  the  captain  of  the 
guard  took'  Jeremiah,  and  said  unto  him.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  hath  pro- 
nounced this  evil  upon  this  place.  Now  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  brought  it*  and 
done  according  as  he  hath  said:  because  ye  have  [had]  sinned  against  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  have  not  obeyed  his  voice,  therefore  this  thing  is  come  upon  you. 
And  now,  behold,  I  loose  thee  this  day  from  the  chains  which  were  upon  thine 
hand.*  If  it  seem  good  unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon,  come ;  and  I 
will  look  well  unto  thee :  but  if  it  seem  ill  unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon, 
forbear:  behold,  all  the  land  is  before  thee  :  whither  it  seemeth  good  and  convenient 
[right]  for  thee  to  go,  thither  go.  Now  while  he  was  not  yet  gone  back  [answered],* 
he  said,  Go  back  also  to  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  hath  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  dwell  with 
him  among  the  people:  or  go  wheresoever  it  seemeth  convenient  unto  thee  to  go. 
So  the  captain  of  the  guard  gave  him  victuals  and  a  reward  [present],  and  let  him 
go.  Then  went  Jeremiah  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  to  Mizpah ;  and  dwelt 
with  him  among  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  land. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1. — 3  13  here  causal.    Comp.  2  Ohron.  xvi.  7  ;  xxviii.  6. 

2  Ver.  1. — D''pTK-  The  form  with  li  only  here  and  in  Ter.  4.  Besides  Q^pl  in  Job  xxxvi.  8  ;  I3a.xlv.l4;  Nah.iii.lO. 
From  ^^^~7^,ver.  4,  we  see  that  ha'.ia-fetters are  meant. 

"  "Ver.  3. — The  construction  of  flpS  with  7  is  an  Aramaism.  Comp.  Ewald,  §277,  e. 

*  Ver.  3. — The  pronominal  object  of  XD^l  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  foregoing  context.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  78,  2, 
Anm.    The  absence  of  the  article  before  im  to  which  the  Masoretes  object,  is  no  rare  occurrence.    Comp.  xxxii.  14; 

TT 

xxxviii.  14 ;  I.  16 :  N  veqelsb.  Gr  ,  "^2,  2,  Anm. 

"  Yer.  4.— HT,  ver.  4,  uj^y  be  taken  both  grammatically  (comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr,,  g  44, 4,  Anm.),  and  according  to  the  sense 

either  aa  singular  or  plural.    On  !3£3~ 7X.  Comp.  EwAlD,  g  33.'),  a. 

0  Ver.  5.— [Naegelsb. ;  Since,  however,  he  had  not  yet  answered.  See  Exsa.  and  Crit.  "So  J.  D.  Michaelts,  Dahler, 
Um^jrett,  Neumann.  But  J*?emiah  never  uses  the  verb  3^2^  iu  this  sense,  but  always  in  the  sansa  ot  returning.^'  W0RD8- 
wOKTa.— S.  R.  A.J 


exegeTjCAl  and  critical. 

In  the  unaToidable  confusion  Jeremiah,  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  the  king  (xxxix.  H-14), 
is  included  among  the  captives,  and  bound  with 
chaiiirj.  This  error  is  first  remarked  in  Ramah. 
The  captain  of  the  halberdiers  has  him  immedi- 
ately liberated,  and  gives  him  the  choice  to  go 
with  them  to  Babylon  or  remain  in  the  country. 
As  Jeremiah,  as  it  appears,  hesitated  in  answer- 
ing, the  captain  of  halberdiers,  guessing  the  wish 
of  the  prophet,  decides  himself  that  he  is  to  re- 
main. Provided  with  a  supply  of  food  and 
presents,  Jeremiah  hereupon  betakes  himself  to 
Gedaliah,  who  was  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
governor  over  the  country,  in  Mizpah. 

Ver.  1.  The  word  .  .  .  unto  Babylon. 
The  superscription  is  of  the  larger  kind.  It  ex- 
tends avOT  the  four  chh.  xl.-xliii.,  for  a  similar 


one  recurs  only  in  xliv.  1.  Since  the  formula, 
"  the  word  that  came,"  etc.,  appears  constantly  as 
the  superscription  to  the  longer  sections  (comp. 
vii.  1;  xi.  1  [xiv.  1];  xviii.  1  ;  xxi.  1,  etc.),  it 
has  gradually  assumed  a  double  character.  It 
is  primarily,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  announcement  of  a  word  of  God  spoken 
to  the  prophet.  Since,  however,  these  words 
represent  at  the  same  time  the  main  sections  of 
the  prophetic  book,  historical  narrative  being 
annexed  only  as  introductory  or  supplementary 
commentary,  the  formula  has  gradually  become 
the  superscription  of  a  main  section,  even  where 
historical  narrative  predominates.  This  is  cer. 
tainly  nowhere  to  so  great  an  extent  the  case  as 
here.  In  a  less  degree  it  is  found  also  in  xxi. 
1-3  (comp.  "And  Jeremiah  said,"  ver.  3).  The 
formula  is  certainly  never  found  as  a  superscrip- 
tion of  a  purely  historical  section.  Nor  are  chh. 
xl.-xliii.  such.     For  in  xlii.  7-22  we  have  an  ac- 


CHAP.  XL.  1-fi 
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rrant  of  a  revelation  made  to  the  prophet,  to 
Aviiich  all  the  previou3  and  subsequent  context  is 
related  as  historical'  baoliground.  In  xliii.  8-13 
is  a  second  oracle,  from  which  it  again  follows, 
that  we  are  tc  regard  the  formula  in  this  verse 
as  a  comprehensive  title  of  a  section,  which  may 
refer  not  only  to  other  matter  besides  a  revela- 
tion, but  also  to  more  than  one  revelation.  More- 
over the  superscription  here  is  related  also  to  i. 
3.  For  there  the  narrative  of  the  events  till  the 
deportation  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  is  announced.  Our  section, 
being  written  at  a  later  date,  records  the  events 
immediately  after  this  date,  and  till  the  arrival 
in  Egypt. — When  he  had  taken  him.  This 
is  to  explain  why  a  liberation  of  Jeremiah  can  be 
spoken  of,  after  what  is  narrated  in  xxxix.  11- 
14.  Nebuzar-adan  had  to  liberate  the  prophet 
in  Ramah,  because  he  had  taken  him  captive  (by 
a  misunderstanding.  Comp.  rcms.  on  xxxix.  11- 
13),  and  bound  him  with  chains.  —  Being 
bound,  etc.,  more  particularly  describes  in  what 
condition  .Jeremiah  was  in  consequence  of  being 
taken,  and  when  he  was  liberated  by  Nebuzar- 
adan.— Among  all,  etc.  This  addition  also  is 
evidently  to  contribute  to  the  explanation  of 
Jeremiah's  being  bound.  Jeremiah  standing 
alone  would  not  have  suffered  this  indignity.  It 
was  only  in  consequence  of  his  remaining 
"among  (he  people"  (xxxix.  14),  and  "was  con- 
trary to  the  purpose  of  the  general.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  above  that  Hamah,  being  the 
first  station  after  Jerusalem,  served  as  the  place 
of  assembly  and  final  arrangement  of  the  caravan, 
(in  reference  to  its  position.  Comp.  rems.  on 
xxxi.  15). 

Vers.  2-4.  And  the  captain  .  .  .  thither 
go.  What  Nebuzar-adan  here  says  to  Jeremiah 
presupposes  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  purport  of  his  prophecies,  and  that  he  ac- 
knowledged their  fulfilment  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  God  in  whose  name  they  had 
been  pronounced.  It  could  not  bedifiicult  for  a 
heathen  to  admit  that  the  national  deity  of  the 
Jews,  enraged  because  this  people  preferred 
other  deities  to  Him,  had  given  them  up  to  their 
enemies.  Nebuzar-adan  may  also  have  spoken 
Hebrew,  though  the  mode  of  expression  betrays 
that  Jeremiah  gives  only  the  sense,  not  the  pre- 
cise words  of  his  speech.  Comp.  xvi.  10;  xix. 
15;  xxxii.  42;  xxxvi.  81  ;  xxxix.  16.;  xliv.  2. 

Vers.   5,   S.  Now  while  ...  in  the  land. 

The  words  2V!J''  S'?  W^1J?1  mock  at  every  attempt 
to  explain  them  according  to  the  grammar  and 
lexicon.  For  1.  It  is  contrary  to  rule  to  take 
Ullj;  as  simply  equivalent  to  llj?,  since  it  is  a 


complete  sentence  (and  he  is  still),  and  either 
requires  no  predicate  or  it  can  li.ive  one  only  in 
tLe  form  of  a  participle  or  adjective.    It  must  be 

2W^  vh  ^l;'l,  or  3112/'  \h  N-in  nij;i,  or  iniyi 

yn  Kl,  or  D'iJ'O,  or  something  like  this.  2. 
The  connection  with  the  following  Ti'ZVi  by  the 
mere  1  is  likewise  abnormal.  We  should' expect, 
since  in  sense  H^K/l  cannot  simply  continue  the 
speech  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis — as  a.  con- 
tradiction would  thus  be  produced — some  con- 
nective formula  like  IpN'l;  3.  The  meaning  of 
31!!'''  is  enigmatical.  For  whomsoever  we  take 
as  the  subject,  Jeremiah  or  the  king  of  Judah 
or  Gedaliah,  or  (with  Seb.  Schmidt)  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  of  residence  selected  by  Jere- 
miah, or  an  indefinite  "  they,"  no  satisfactory 
meaning  is  obtained.  The  ancient  translators 
therefore  rendered  with  arbitrary  freedom, 
LXX.  h  (5e  //7),  a-KOTpEx^^  avdorpe-ipov  Trpbg  top  Todo- 
"hlav.  Vulg.:  et  mecum  noli  venire,  sed  habita  apud 
Godoljcm.  Sy r. :  dixit  etiavt  ad  cum  :  si  maneas, 
commorare  in  inedio  populi  apud  Gedaljam.  Chald.: 
et  si  tu  non  vis  reverii,  revertere  ad  Gedaljam.  I 
consider  the  text  corrupt.  Since  in  ver.  4  Ne- 
buzar-adan leaves  it  to  Jeremiah  to  go  wherever 
he  wishes,  but  ver.  4  says  distinctly  that  he  must 
return  to  Gedaliah,  there  must  have  stood  be- 
tween the  two  a  sentence  reporting  the  pre- 
ference, which  Jeremiah  somehow  intimated,  to 
remain  in  the  country.  How  this  sentence  read 
is  no  longer  to  be  ascertained.  Since  from 
Jeremiah's  not  returning  il  could  not  be  con- 
cluded that  he  wished  to  return,  while  from 
his  not  answering  this  conclusion  might  easily 
be  drawn,  since  more  honor  would  be  done  to  the 
Chaldeans  if  Jeremiah  preferred  a  residence  in 
their  country  to  one  in  his  desolated  home,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  originally  some  form  of  2W 
stood  here,  involving  the  idea  of  answering. — 
Nebuzar-adan  now  dismisses  the  prophet  with  a 
supply  of  food  (nrriN,  comp.  lii.  34;  Prov.  xv. 
17)  and  presents  (jlVtiyp,  literally  load,  what  is 
carried  away,  i.  e.  presents.  Comp.  Esth.  ii.  18 ; 
Am.  V.  11).  Jeremiah,  following  the  advice 
given  him,  betakes  himself  to  Gedaliah  in  Miz- 
pah,  doubtless  that  city  among  the  five  of  this 
name  which  was  situated  in  Benjamin,  and  is 
named  together  with  Gibeon  and  Ramah  in  Josh, 
xviii.  25,  26;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  16;  x.  17;  1  Ki. 
XV.  22;  1  Mace.  iii.  46;  Raumer,  Paldst.,  S. 
213.  [This  Ramah  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Bethel.     Comp.  Smith,  Dict.—S.  R.  A.] 
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4.   The  gathering  of  the  peonle  under  Gedaliah. 
XL.  7-16. 

7  Now  when  all  the  captains  of  the  forces*  which  were  in  the  fields,  even  they  and 
their  men,  heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam 
governor  in  the  land,  and  had  committed  unto^  him  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
and  of  the  poor*  of  the  land,  of  them  that  were  not  carried  away  captive  to  Baby- 

8  Ion ;  then  they  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  even*  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
and  Johanan  and  Jonathan'  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth, 
and  the  sons  of  Ephai  the  Netophathite,  and  Jezaniah  the  son  of  a  [the]  Maacha- 

9  thite,  they  and  their  men.  And  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan 
sware  unto  them  and  to  their  men,  saying,  Fear  not  to  serve  the  Chaldeans :  dwell 

10  in  the  land,  and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  As  for 
me,  behold,  I  will  dwell  at  Mizpah,  to  serve  the  Chaldeans,*  which  will  come  unto 
us :  but  ye,  gather  ye  wine,  and  summer  fruits,  and  oil,  and  put  them  in   your 

11  vessels,  and  dwell  in  your  cities  that  ye  have  taken.  Likewise  when  all  the  Jews 
that  were  in  Moab,  and  among  the  Ammonites,  and  in  Edom,  and  that  were  in  all 
countries,  heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  a  remnant'  of  Judah,  and  that 

12  he  had  set  over  them  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan ;  Even  all 
the  Jews  returned  out  of  all  the  places  whither  they  were  driven,  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Judah,  to  Gedaliah,  unto  Mizpah,  and  gathered  wine  and  summer  fruits 

13  very  much.     Moreover  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the 

14  forces  that  were  in  the  fields,  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  and  said  unto  him. 
Dost  thou  certainly  know  that  Baalis  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  hath  sent  Ish- 
mael the  son  of  Nethaniah  to  slay  thee?®     But  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  be- 

15  lieved  them  not.  Then  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  spake  to  Gedaliah  in  Mizpah 
secretly,  saying,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  I  will  slay  Ishmael  the  son  of  Netha- 
niah,  and  no  man  shall  know  it ;  wherefore  should  he  slay  thee,  that  all  the  Jews 
which  are  gathered  unto  thee  should  be  scattered  and  the  remnant  in  Judah 

16  perish?  But  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  said  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
Thou  shalt  not  do  this  thing :"  for  thou  speakest  falsely  of  Ishmael. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL,. 

'  Ver.  7.— D'tTI;  The  word  is  found  in  the  sense  of  "  riches  "'  in  Isa.  xxx.  6.  In  the  sense  of  "forces,  bands,"  it  oc- 
curs only  in  Jeremiah  (xl.  13  ;  xli.  11, 13,  16 ;  xlil.1,8;  xliii.  4,  5),  and  in  later  books  (1  Ki.  xv.  20;  2  Ki.  xxv.  23  26  ■  Eccl. 
X.  10 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  6-7 ;  Dan.  xi.  10).  By  the  addition  of  n^ty^  lE^/X  these  bands  are  distinguished  from  the  main  forces 
of  the  regular  army  in  the  capital, 

2  Ver.  7.— I'jIX  Tpijri.  This  Hiphil  denotes  not  only  inspicientem,  but  also  inspiciendum  fauxre :  xli.  10 ;  xxxvi.  20 ; 
xxxTii.  21 ;  Pb.  xxxi.  6 ;  Isa.  x.  28  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  10,  in  which  case  he  to  whom  the  inspectio  is  committed  is  designated  in 
various  ways  by  7,  by  HK,  by  T'3  or  n^  7j;. 

3  Ver.  7.— n'71DV    Comp.  xxxix.  10 ;  2  Ki.  xxt.  12.    The  partitive  m  expresses  that  not  all  the  "  poor  of  the  land  " 

were  loft  behind,  which  also  follows  from  lii.  15  coll.  16.    In  the  following  ]p  before  lEyX  there  is  a  sort  of  attraction,  and 

it  is  therefore  not  to.be  emphasized,  as  it  would  then  signify  that  Gedaliah  was  not  set  'as  inspector  over  all  the  rcmainine 
people.  ^ 

*  Ver.  8. — The  Van  is  explicative=and  indeed.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  111,  1. 

6  Ver.  8.-2  Ki.  xxv.  23  has  only  "  Johanan  sou  ot  Kureah."  The  words  "  and  the  sons  of  Ephai "  are  also  omitted  so 
that  the  NetophaUiite "  is  referred  to  Tanhumeth.  Instead  of  XVIP  finally  we  read  there  nUrS'.  From  these  altera- 
tions it  follows  that  the  present  text  is  the  original.  Tor  the  similarity  of  the  names  Johanan  and  Jonathan  which  anneara 
more  in  writmg  than  m  speaking,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  the  name  '3;?  (which  according  to  the  Chilthibh  is  to  be 
spoken  '31;?,  according  to  the  Keri  ■3'^.  Comp.  nS'^?,  Oen.  xxv.  4;  Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  46,  47)  well  explains  the 
omission  of  these  words,  while  their  insertion  in  the  text  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 

8  Ver.  10.— ["  Literally,  to  stand  at  the  face  of  the  C/mldeans :  to  be  their  representative,  and  to  do  fheir  will  iTid  aim 
to  mediate  with  them  in  yoiir  behalf  UIITZIQ)."    WoanswORTU.— S.  R.  A.]  ,  ouu  lu  uo    neir  will,  ana  also 

I  Ver.  11.— nnXiZ/  inj.    Comp.  xliv.  7  ;  Gen.  xlv.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7. 


CHAP.  XLI.  1-18. 
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«  Tor.  U.— E?bj    '"TniinS-    Comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  21 ;  Dout.  xii.  6, 11 ;  xxvii.  25  ;  Nameisb.  Gr.,  J  70,/. 
»  Yor.  16. — tyjJn-SX-    Tha  Keri  would  read  nt?^n  (comp.  on  this  form  Olsh.,  J  240,  a  Anm.),  unnecessarily.    Oomp. 
xxzix.  12  ;  Oen.  xxii.  12 ;  Job  xiii.  20. 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  leaders  of  the  scattered  bands  roving 
through  the  country,  who  had  managed  to  escape 
the  Chaldean  forces,  assembled  to  Gedaliah  in 
Mizpah  on  the  news  that  he  had  been  set  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  over  the  country  (vers.  7,  8). 
Qedaliah,  after  promising  them  on  oath  on  his 
part  protection  and  support,  urges  them  to  col- 
lect whatever  the  land  contains  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  willingly  to  serve  the  Chaldeans 
(vers.  9,  10).  The  dispersed  Jews  from  the 
neighboring  countries  also  gathered  about  Geda- 
liah (vers.  11,  12).  It  however  came  to  be  ru- 
mored that  one  of  those  band-leaders,  Ishmael, 
the  sou  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  royal  stoct,  had 
been  incited  by  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
to  murder  Gedaliah.  The  rest  of  the  band- 
leaders, therefore,  warned  Gedaliah  of  Ishmael, 
but  Gedaliah  believed  them  not  (vers.  13,  14). 
One  of  the  leaders,  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
even  offered  to  murder  Ishmael  secretly.  Geda- 
liah, however,  would  not  permit  it,  declaring  the 
suspicion  prevailing  against  Ishmael  to  be  based 
on  a  lie  (vers.  15,  16). 

Vers.  7,  8.  Notw  when  all .  .  .  their  men. 
These  two  verses  are  also  found  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  23 
in  an  abridged  form. — This  Ishmael  was,  accord- 
ing to  xli.  1,  of  royal  lineage,  which  partly  ex- 
plains his  enmity  to  Gedaliah.  The  other  per- 
sons named  are  otherwise  altogether  unknown. — - 
Who  the  sons  of  the  Netophathite  were  (the  place 
belonged  to  Bethlehem,  comp.  1  Chron.  ii.  54; 
ix.  IB;  Ni-h.  vii.  2ti ;  Ezr.  ii.  22)  is  as  little  known 
as  what  the  proper  name  of  the  Maachathite 
was  ( Maaohah  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  north- 
eastern borders  of  Palestine,  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh, 
xii.  ■")  coll.  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8  ;  Raumer,  Paldst.,  S. 
226,  7).     Comp.  rems.  on  xlii.  1. 

Vers.  9-12.  And  Gedaliah  .  .  .  fruits  very 
much.  Ver.  9  is  also  found  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  24, 
reproduced  with  the  noteworthy  alteration,  "to 
be  the  servants  of  the  Chaldeans  "  instead  of 
"  to  serve  the  Chaldeans."  The  former  expres- 
sion however  (we  should  expect  at  least  ' '  ser- 


vants of  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans")  corres- 
ponds neither  to  the  usage  of  the  prophets,  nor 
the  connection  of  the  passage.  Remarkably  also 
the  LXX.  translate  here :  iiij  (pofirilirjTe  awo  wpoa- 
67rov  Tdv  iratduv  rav  XaJWai'ui',  while  in  2  Ki.  xxv. 
24  they  have  fty  (po^ela'&e  irdpoSov  ruvX-aXdaiuv. — 
What  Gedaliah  has  sworn  to  them  is,  according 
to  ver.  10  a,  that  he  would  stand  in  Mizpah  be- 
fore the  Chaldeans,  who  would  come  to  them. 
He  means  by  this  that  he  would  be  the  medium 
of  intercourse  with  the  Chaldean  ambassadors, 
officers,  soldiers,  etc.,  and  would  represent  the 
interest  of  the  country  with  them  (comp.  xv. 
1).  The  Jews  on  their  part  are  to  care  for  their 
sustenance  by  collecting  the  fruits  still  to  be 
found  in  the  country  (it  was  now  autumn,  comp. 
Iii.  12;  xli.  1).  In  the  desolated  and  plundered 
land  this  was  naturally  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  collected  supplies  they  were 
to  preserve  in  the  cities  which,  according  to  their 
own  choice,  they  had  taken  into  their  possession. 
On  the  news  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  it  were  a  remnant  of  root  in 
their  land,  and  over  this  feeble  remnant  had  ap- 
pointed Gedaliah  overseer,  the  dispersed  Jews 
also  returned  from  the  neighboring  lands,  in 
order  to  gather  around  Gedaliah  in  Mizpah,  who 
must  thus  have  been  a,  persona  grata. 

Vers.  13-16.  Moreover  Johanan  ...  of 
Ishmael.  Whether  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, had  any  special  hatred  towards  the  person 
of  Gedaliah,  or  whether  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  Jews'  last  point  of  cohesion  and  erystaliza- 
tion,  is  uncertain.  His  making  use  of  Ishmael 
may  have  been  due  to  the  personal  jealousy  of 
this  man,  who  as  a  prince  royal  (xli.  1)  regarded 
Gedaliah's  post  of  honor  as  properly  belonging 
to  him.  The  plan  became  known-  The  captains 
came  to  Mizpah  (in  the  fields  is  not  a  thought- 
less repetition  from  ver.  7,  but  indicates  that  the 
bands  were  still  essentially  the  same,  namely, 
free  corps  roving  through  the  country)  to  warn 
Gedaliah.  He,  however,  did  not  believe  them. 
And  when  Johanan  alone  in  secret  conference 
offered  to  kill  Ishmael,  he  directly  forbade  him, 
declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  lie- 


6.  The  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  itt  consequences. 
Chap.  XLI. 

1  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  month,  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah 
the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal,  and  the  princes  of  the  king,  even  ten  men 
with  him,  came  unto  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam  to  Mizpah ;  and  there  they  did 

2  eat  bread  together  in  Mizpah.  Then  arose  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  thd 
ten  men  that  were  with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of 
Shaphan  with  the  sword,  and  slew  him,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made 

3  governor  over  the  land.  Ishmael  also  slew  all  the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  even 
with  Gedaliah,  at  Mizpah,  and  the  Chaldeans  that  were  found  there,  the  men  of  war. 
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4  And  it  came  to  pass  the  second  day  after  lie  had  slain  Gedaliah,  and  no  man 

5  knew  it,  that  there  came  certain  [men]  from  Sheohem,  from  Shiloh,  and  from 
Samaria,  even  fourscore  [eighty]  men,  having  their  beards  shaven  and  their  clothes 
rent,  and  having  cut  themselves  [their  bodies],  with  offerings  and  incense  in  their 

6  hand,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah  went  forth  from  Mizpah  to  meet  them,  weeping  all  along  as  he  went : 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  met  them,  he  said  unto  them.  Come  to  Gedaliah  the  son 

7  of  Ahikam.  And  it  was  so,  when  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  that 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  slew  them  and  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  pit 

8  [slew  them  into  the  cistern],'  he,  and  the  men  that  were  with  him.  But  ten  men 
were  found  among  them  that  said  unto  Ishmael,  Slay  us  not :  for  we  have  treasures 
in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey.     So  he  ibrbare,  and 

9  slew  them  not  among  their  brethren.  Now  the  pit  [cistern]  wherein  Ishmael  had 
cast  all  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men,  whom  he  had  slain  because  [by  the  hand]  of  ^ 
Gedaliah,  was  it  [that]  which  Asa  the  king  had  made  for  fear'  of  Baasha  king  of 
Israel :  and  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  filled  it  with  them  that  were  [the]  slain. 

10  Then  Ishmael  carried  away  captive  all  the  residue  of  the  people  that  were  in 
Mizpah,  even  the  king's  daughters,  and  all  the  people  that  remained  in  Mizpah, 
whom  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  had  committed  to 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  :  and  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  carried  them 
away  captive,  and  departed  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonites. 

11  But  when  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that 
were  with  him,  heard  of  all  the  evil  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  had  done, 

12  then  they  took  all  the  men,  and  went  to  fight  with  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 

13  and  found  him  by  the  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
all  the  people  which  were  with  Ishmael  saw  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all 

14  the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were  with  him,  then  they  were  glad.  So  all  the 
people  that  Ishmael  had  carried  away  captive  from  Mizpah  cast  about  and  returned, 

15  and  went  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah.  But  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah 
escaped  from  Johanan  with  eight  men,  and  went  to  the  Ammonites 

16  Then  took  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that 
were  with  him,  all  the  remnant  of  the  people  whom  he  had  recovered  from  Ishmael 
the  son  of  Nethaniah,  from  Mizpah,  after  that  he  had  slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of 
Ahikam,  even  mighty  men  of  war,*  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  and  the 

17  eunuchs,  whom  he  had  brought  again  from  Gibeon :  and  they  departed,  and  dwelt 
in  the  habitation  of  Chimham,*  which  is  by  Beth-lehem,  to  go  to  enter  into  Egypt, 

18  because  of  the  Chaldeans :  for  they  were  afraid  of  them,  because  Ishmael  the  son 
of  Nethaniah  had  slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  governor  in  the  land. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7. — Pregnant  construction.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  g  112,  7  ;  2  Ki.  x.  14  ;  1  Mace.  vii.  19. 

2  Ver.  9.— 'J  T3-    J-  D.  MiOHiELis  conjectures  T^  (comp.  vi.  7  KeriJ,  which  reading  is  said  to  be  found  in  one  Codex 

of  De  Rossi  (comp.  Rosenmueller  ad  /.).   The  LXX.  translate  ^piap  jxeya  toOto  Itrnv,  as  if  they  had  read  X^H  VnJH  *113, 

whicli  reading  is  adopted  by  Dahler,  Movers,  Hitziu,  Graf.    It  would  afford  a  good  meaning.    But  the  reading  is  not  to  be 
altered  unnecessarily. 

3  Ver.  9.— 'J30,  before,  properly  "on  account  of,"  but  used  here  in  the  sense  of  "against."    Comp.  Jud.  ix.  21 ;  1 

Cliron.  xii.  1.  , 

*  Ver.  16.— nnnTHD  'tyjS  is  in  apposition  to  Q''^3J  and  is  to  express  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  talten  in  the  sense 

T  T  :  ■  ~        ■■ :  ~  -T  ; 

of  marcs  generally,  in  which  even  the  children  might  be  included,  but  in  the  sense  of  "  fighting  men." 

6  Ver.  17.— Dnr)3  nilj  (Keri).  The  Cbethibh  seems  to  require  the  pronunciation  Dr\1D3.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  apparent.  The  old  translators  .all  exps-css,  though  with  great  want  of  clearness  and  agreement  amon"  them- 
selves, a  proper  name.    Only  .JoSEPaos  (Antiq,  X.,  0,  J  6)  says  :  eis  riva  rdn-oi'  ijuivSpav  >i.sy6ixevop.    Ue  evidently  read  TT^li 

(wall,  protection,  hurdle.  Comp.  Zeph.  ii.  6).— nnj  is  Hit.  \ty.,  but  from  its  etymology  must  mean  hospitium,  diversonum.' 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Buspicion  against  Ishmael  was  only  too 
well-founded.  He  really  murders  Gedaliah  and 
his  retinue,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Chaldeans 


(vers.  1-3)  also  seventy  Israelites  who  were  bring- 
ing offerings  to  the  destroyed  sanctuary  (vers.  4- 
9).  The  rest  of  the  people  he  leads  away  cap- 
tive from  Mizpah,  but  is  overtaken  by  Johanan 
and  the  other  band-leaders.  The  captives  im- 
mediately leave  him,  and  he  escapes  with  eight 
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men  to  the  Ammonites  (vers.  10-15).  Thereupon 
the  leaders  assemble  the  whole  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  to  prepare  for  re- 
moval to  Egypt,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Gedaliah  they  think  that  they  will  be  lia- 
ble to  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  Chaldeans  if 
they  remain  longer  in  the  country. 

Vers.  1-3.  No^7  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  men 
of  'war.  There  is  a  brief  extract  from  these 
verses  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  25.  The  event  took  place  in 
the  seventh  month,  therefore  three  months  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  (xxxix.  2),  and  two  after 
the  destruction  and  deportation  by  Nebuzar-adan 
(lii.  12;  2  Ki.  xxv.  8).  Ishmael  was  of  the  roy- 
al, therefore  David's  seed.  Neither  he  nor  his 
father  Nethaniah  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  2,  12;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  8,  Levites  are  thus  named)  are  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Nethaniah  is  called  the  son  of  Eli- 
shama.  Whether  this  person  is  identical  with 
the  "  scribe  "  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  12,  20,  21,  or 
the  Elishama  named  in  2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  6  (8) ;  xiv.  7  as  a  son  of  David  is  meant,  is 
not  apparent.  Both  cases  are  possible.  In  the 
latter  Elishama  would  be  the  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
mily, "son"  being  used  according  to  a  well- 
known  idiom,  in  the  wider  sense.  Ishmael  would 
then  belong  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal 
family. — Princes  of  the  king.  It  is  clear 
that  the  king  of  Judah  is  meant.  Not  so  clear 
the  grammatical  connection.  It  may  be  referred 
to  "royal  seed."  HiTZioin  opposition  to  this  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  the  "  princes  "  did  not  form 
an  hereditary  caste.  It  is  therefore,  according 
to  some,  governed  by  "  of."  Is  it  not  nowever 
a  matter  of  course  that  Ishmael  as  a  prince  be- 
longed to  the  0"3|1,  especially  as  this  word  by 
no  means  desiguutes  a  definite  category  of  great- 
ness ?  Further,  is  it  probable  that  Ishmael  with 
ten  men  could  overpower  the  entire  Jewish  re- 
tinue of  (Jedaliah,  together  with  the  Chaldean 
soldiers  (ver.  3),  eighty  men  (ver.  7),  who  if  not 
provided  with  arms  were  with  legs,  and  then 
lead  away  captive  against  their  will  the  whole 
population  of  Mizpah  (ver.  14)  ?  We  are  thus 
recommended  to  take  'B/]  as  a  nominative  = 
and  great  men  of  the  king.  It  would  then  be  de- 
clared that  Ishmael  and  other  Jewish  nobles 
(doubtless  each  with  his  own  retinue),  and  ten 
men  who  formed  the  personal  retinue  of  the  for- 
mer, accomplished  the  deed.  The  passage  lii. 
10  would  not  contradict  this.  For  since  even  the 
Chaldeans  could  not  kill  any  one  whom  they  did 
not  have,  that  passage  states  only  that  the  Chal- 
deans took  the  life  of  all  the  princes  who  fell  into 
their  power.  Now  besides  here  3'1  never  oc- 
curs in  Jeremiah  of  the  great  men  of  the  He- 
brews, but  only  of  the  Chaldean  grandees  in  gene- 
ral (xxxix.  13),  and  of  the  principal  court-officers 
in  particular.  Comp.  Rab-Mag.,  etc.,  xxxix. 
3,  18,  etc. — It  is  then  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
words  "  and  the  princes  of  the  king  "  are  a  gloss, 
occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  crediting  such 
deeds  to  a  little  band  of  eleven  men. 

Slev?  him.  These  words  expressly  set  forth 
that  though  several  smote  Gedaliah  with  their 
swords,  Ishmael  was  the  real  murderer,  upon 
whom  rested  the  immense  responsibility  of  having 
killed  the  Chaldean  king's  chief  officer  in  the 
country.     I  therefore  do  not  think  that,  as  HiT- 


ziG  and  Graf  propose,  we  must  read  "  smote  " 
also  in  the  singular  (13^2)-  That  by  "  all  the 
Jews  that  were  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah"  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  whole  population  of  the 
city,  is  apparent  from  ver.  10.  It  is  rather  the 
armed  men,  who  were  at  the  disposal  of  Gedaliah 
as  governor,  who  are  intended  and  who,  whether 
permanently  or  temporarily,  were  strengthened 
by  Chaldean  soldiers. 

Vers.  4-9.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  ^with 
the  slain.  Ishmael  knew  how  to  guard  against 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah  being  known  immedi- 
ately outside  the  city.  He  evidently  intended  to 
use  Mizpah  as  a.trap.  So  it  happened  that  on 
the  second  day  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  men 
was  announced,  who  from  a  distance  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  caravan,  and  from 
the  burdens  they  bore  one  promising  booty. 
They  came  from  Shechem,  Stiiloh  and  Samaria. 
The  LXX.  read  'Lalijfi,  and  Hitzig,  as  well  as 
Graf,  is  disposed  to  give  this  reading  the  pre- 
ference, since  thus  a  more  correct  order  (accord- 
ing to  geographical  position  we  should  have  SUi- 
loh,  Shechem,  Samaria)  and  vicinage  of  the  cities 
is  obtained.  Salem  would  then  be  the  place  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  19  as  near  Shechem 
(comp.  Herzoq,  R.-Enc,  XIII.  S.  326).  But  the 
authority  of  the  LXX.  is,  as  is  well  known,  un- 
reliable. Shiloh  also  lies  so  near  the  road  that 
travellers  proceeding  from  it  might  meet  with 
those  coming  from  Samaria  and  Shechem.  As  to 
the  order,  as  this  in  itself  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, a  more  external  circumstance  may  well 
have  suggested  it:  the  word  of  one  syllable  is 
placed  first,  then  that  of  two  syllables,  and  of 
these  again  that  of  five  consonants  after  that  of 
three. 

From  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9  it  is  apparent,  that  at 
the  time  of  Josiah  there  was  still  in  the  cities  of 
the  ten  tribes  a  "remnant  of  Israel,"  which  con- 
tributed to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem, 
which  appears  as  a  resumption  and  continuance 
of  the  co-operation,  which  even  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  the  pious  Israelites  had  afforded  in  es- 
tablishing the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  and  xxxi. )  These  men  came  as 
mourners  over  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary 
(comp.  on  xvi.  6  ;  xlvii.  5 ;  xlviii.  37)  with  gifts 
of  meat  and  incense  ofi'erings,  as  the  beasts  ne- 
cessary for  burnt  offerings  could  not  well  be 
brought  from  so  great  a  distance.  Doubtless  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  occurring  in  the  Seventh 
month  (Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Numb.  xxix.  12;  Deut. 
xvi.  13)  was  the  occasion  of  their  coming.  Al- 
though they  could  not  hope  to  find  altar  and 
priests  in  the  holy  place,  they  would  still  depo- 
sit their  gifts  there  in  order  at  least  to  manifest 
their  devotion.  Grotius  calls  attention  here  to 
the  expression  of  Papinian  {^Insiit.  de  rerum  divi- 
sions. I  SacTx) :  "Locus,  in  quo  sedes  sacrss  sunt 
xdificatse  etiam  diruto  sedificio  sacer  adhuc  manet." 

What  was  the  motive  of  Ishmael's  act?  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  he  feared  to  be  betrayed, 
and  therefore  killed  those  strangers  whom  he 
could  not  drag  away  with  him.  But  he  only 
needed  then  not  to  admit  them  into  Mizpah. 
Graf  sees  in  the  deed  an  act  of  revenge  which 
Ishmael  took  on  these  Israelites  for  the  murder 
of  his  relatives  and  associates  in  rank  (lii.  10), 
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because  these,  living  with  heathens,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  subjects. 
But  these  Israelites,  coming  with  all  the  token? 
of  deepest  sorrow,  had  shown  themselves  to  be 
well-disposed  towards  the  Jews,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  Ishmael  could  have  chosen  them  for 
the  objects  of  his  vengeance.  I  think  he  had  sim- 
ple robbery  in  view.  For  after  this  Ishmael,  who 
was  evidently  a  rough  and  wild  man,  had  from 
personal  jealousy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  peo- 
ple and  in  the  political  interest  of  his  Ammoni- 
tish  protection,  assassinated  the  noble  Gedaliah, 
he  must  either  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
latter's  position  or  flee.  When  he  quickly,  be- 
fore the  matter  has  become  known,  murders  a 
peaceful  caravan  of  temple  pilgrims,  and  spares 
only  a  few  of  them,  who  offer  him  treasures,  and 
at  last  drags  with  him  as  captives  the  whole 
lurba  imbellis  from  Mizpah  into  slavery,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  simply  a  robber. 

Ver.  6.  Weeping  all  along  as  he  Tvent 
[lit.,  in  going  and  weeping].  LXX. :  avTol  iwo- 
pei'ovTo  Kol  kKTiaiov.  They  then  refer  the  words 
to  the  eighty,  Hitzih  and  Graf  find  this  refe- 
rence quite  in  order.  Why  should  Ishmael  weep  ? 
We  might  suppose  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that 
Ishmael  wept  to  deceive  those  people,  in  order  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  from  in- 
ternal grief  was  not  thinking  of  worldly  things 
at  all,  much  less  of  robbery  and  murder.  HiT- 
i,ia  and  Graf  however  deny  that  Ishmael  wept 
at  all,  because  he  had  no  ostensible  reason  for 
doing  so.  HiTZio  says  he  would  not  weep  for 
the  fate  of  the  temple,  since  he  did  not  in  them 
meet  again  old  friends  for  the  first  time  since  its 
destruction,  he  did  not  go  to  meet  them  in  cere- 
mony as  notorious  temple-pilgrims,  nor  was  he 
himself  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  Graf  says  if 
he  had  wept  like  the  pilgrims  over  Jerusalem, 
this  would  have  been  unuatui'al  behaviour  for 
one  who  was  sojourning  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  But  are  these  reasons?  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  they  can  be  intended  seriously.  If 
in  those  days  of  the  most  tremendous  national  ca- 
lamity a  train  of  Jewish  pilgrims,  bearing  them- 
selves all  the  signs  of  grief,  meet  another  Jew 
weeping,  about  what  will  they  suppose  that  he 
is  weeping  ?  Will  they  not  most  naturally  sup- 
pose that  he  accords  with  the  general  mourning 
of  the  country  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  was 
the  supposition  which  Ishmael  wished  to  produce 
in  the  pilgrims'  minds.  There  may  have  been 
one  and  another  among  them  who  regarded  the 
weeping  comer  as  not  a  partaker  in  the  general 
grief,  it  sufficed  for  Ishmael  that  he  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  such.  Murder  and  robbery  are 
not  expected  from  such  a  person.  Ishmael  tried 
in  this  way  to  deceive  them.  If  they  had  mis- 
trusted him  his  project  must  have  failed  or  he 
must  have  tried  other  expedients.  Hitziq  and 
Graf  fail  to  convince  us  that  they  would  have 
more  readily  believed  a  person  who  was  not 
mourning,  but  who  invited  them  to  Gedaliah  in  a 
tone  usual  at  other  times.  Graf  also  urges  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Ishmael  to  shed  tears 
the  whole  way,  even  though  it  was  »  short  one, 
which  however  is  implied  in  the  grammatical  con- 
struction (comp.  on  this  point  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  ^ 
93,  b,  Anm.)  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Ish- 
mael could  not  know  how  sharp-sighted  any  one 


of  the  eighty  might  be,  so  that  he  would  rathei 
begin  to  weep  too  early  than  too  late,  and  conse- 
quently traversed  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis- 
tance, perhaps  tte  whole  way  from  the  gate, 
weeping. 

Come  to  Gedaliah.  Why  Gedaliah  invites 
them  he  does  not  say.  Many  reasons  might  be 
imagined :  Gedaliah  might  wish  to  show  them 
hospitality,  or  to  accompany  them,  or  to  impart 
some  injunction  or  warning  in  his  gubernatorial 
capacity.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  powerful  man, 
whose  requisition  was  not  to  be  ignored.  They 
therefore  followed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
at  any  rate  in  a  place  where  eleven  men'  sufficed 
to  close  up  both  their  advance  and  their  retreat, 
in  some  narrow  lane,  Ishmael  fell  upon  them. 
Ten  of  them  evidently  perceived  at  once  why  this 
was  done.  They  saw  that  it  was  robbery  on 
which  he  was  intent.  They  therefore  promise 
him  D'JDtSp,  i.  e.,  promtuaria  sublerranea  (from 
]DD  abscondidit),  such  being  used  from  the  ear- 
liest times  in  many  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
for  the  concealment  and  preservation  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Comp.  Rosekmueller  orf.  ^.,  and 
Gesenius  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ;  Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  s. 
V.  Ernte.—'By  the  hand  of  Gedaliah.  The 
words  are  difScult.  The  explanations:  by  the 
fault  of  Gedaliah,  on  Gedaliah's  .  account,  ({.  e., 
as  friends  of  Gedaliah);  coram  Gedalja,  i.  e.,  to- 
gether with  Gedaliah,  una  cum  Gedalja,  in  potes- 
tate  Gedalja  (i.  e,,  as  imperio  G.  subjeclos)  are  all 
ungrammatical.  The  normal  significance  of  the 
words  seems  to  me  to  afford  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing. Ishmael  had  made  use  of  Gedaliah's  name, 
to  allure  them  to  destruction.  He  had  called  to 
them:  Come  to  Gedaliah  (ver.  6),  and  on  the 
authority  of  this  name  they  had  followed  him. 
Thus  we  may  well  say  that  Ishmael  killed  them 
by  means  of  Gedaliah.  Of  course  the  person  of 
Gedaliah  was  not  the  instrument  of  execution, 
but  his  name  was  the  means  by  which  their  wills 

were    determined    in  the  intended  direction. 

Was  that  which  Asa,  etc.  We  read  in  I  Ki. 
XV.  22  that  king  Asa,  with  the  material  of  which 
Baasha  had  fortified  Ramah  built  Geba-Benjamin 
and  Mizpah.  This  pit  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  these  works  of  fortification,  but  as  to  its  des- 
tination we  are  not  informed.  Was  it  a  cistern, 
a  ditch,  or  a  mere  pit,  which  might  defend  a  nar- 
row approach,  and  in  ordinary  times  was  bridged 
over  ?  HiTziG  assumes  the  latter.  But  as  Graf 
remarks,  the  pit  appears  according  to  ver.  7  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  It 
cannot  have  been  a  ditch,  such  never  being 
called  lb.  It  was  then  probably  a,  large  and 
deep  cistern  (Comp.  Rosenmdelleb  on  ver.  7), 
which  was  built  to  afford  water  to  the  fort,  and 
which  accordingly  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
means  of  defence,  with  which  Asa  provided  the 
city  for  fear  of  Baasha.  Whether  the  pit,  which 
is  here  spoken  of,  is  identical  with  the  great 
bore  that  is  in  Sechu,  1  Sam  six.  21,  and  with 
the  4:peap  /i^ya  1  Maco.  vii.  19,  must  be  left  un- 
decided. 

Vers.  10-15.  Then  Ishmael .  .  to  the  Am- 
monites. The  intimidated,  and  probably  in 
addition  unarmed  people,  among  them  the  king's 
daughters  (probably  in  the  wider  sense  of  prin- 
cesses, as  "king's  son,"  xxxvi.  26;  xxxviii.  6) 
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Ishmael  carried  away  captive,  either  to  use  them 
as  slaves  or  to  sell  them.  Meanwhile  however 
the  Jewish  band-captains  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  events  in  Mizpah.  They  hasten 
thither  with  their  people,  and  encounter  Ishmael 
by  the  "great  water"  near  Gibeon.  Gibeon  is 
only  half  a  league  distant  from  Mizpah  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Till  Ishmael  had  done  with 
the  eighty  pilgrims  and  the  gathering  of  the  rest 
of  the  population  prior  to  their  departure,  so 
much  time  might  pass  that  the  captains  could 
hurry  up  and  almost  reach  him  in  Mizpah.  The 
"great  waters  "  of  Gibeon  are  a  pond.  Comp.  2 
Sam.  ii.  13.  Kobinson  (II.  351,  2)  recognizes 
Gibeon  in  the  village  El-Jib.  [Comp.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  II.,  p.  546. — S.  R.  A.] 
At  the  east  of  the  village  he  found  a  beautiful 
fountain  and  the  remains  of  a  large  water-tank. 
All  Ishmael's  prisoners  left  him  at  once  to  attach 
themselves  to  Johanan.  Ishmael  escaped  with 
eight  men.  It  seems  then  that  there  was  a  fight, 
in  which  he  lost  two  of  his  ten  men. 

Vers.  16-18.  Then  took  Johanan  ...  in 
the  land.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  relative  sentence  from 
■whom  he  had  recovered  to  son  of  Ahikam. 
Especially  troublesome  is  from  Mizpah.  Also 
the  singular  3'K'n  as  well  as  the  sentence  after 

he  had  slain,  etc.  (we  should  expect :  after  they 
had  driven  Ishmael  oif)  are  striking  ;  so  too  the 
relative  sentences  ■whom  he  had  recovered 
from  Ishmael  and  whom  he  had  brought 
again  from  Gibeon,  as  they  both  state  the 
same  fact.  Hitziq  supposes  that  "  whom  Ish- 
mael carried  away  captive  "  should  be  read  after 


ver.  14.  Certainly  the  connection  thus  becomes 
clear  and  intelligible.  And  as  the  sentence 
■whom  he  had  recovered  from  Ishmael 
stands  directly  between  ■whom  Ishmael  car- 
ried avray  captive  from  Mizpah,  ver.  14, 
and  whom  he  had  brought  again  from  Gi. 
beon,  fin.  ver.  16,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
an  exchange  may  have  taken  place. — Mighty 
men  of  ■war.  It  is  evident  from  these  words 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  still  left 
were  assembled  in  Mizpah,  comp.  xl.  7-11, — It  is 
the  more  strange  that  Ishmael  could  take  all 
these  captive  with  ten  men.  Were  they  unarmed  ? 
Were  they  surprised?  Did  Ishmael  terrify  them 
with  threats,  by  making  a  false  show  of  Ammo- 
nitish  help  at  hand  ? — However  this  may  be,  Jo- 
hanan betakes  himself  with  all  these  to  a  more 
southern  rendezvous  on  the  road  to  Egypt.  This 
according  to  the  Keri  is  called  the  "  habitation 
(hospice,  caravanserai)  of  Chimham  [Kimham]," 
who  accoi'ding  to  2  Sam.  xix.  37-40  was  the  son 
of  the.Barzillai  who  purveyed  so  well  for  David 
and  his  army  on  their  flight.  Why  did  an  inn  or 
[Caravanserai  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  bear 
the  name  of  Chimham  ?  We  do  not  know. — This 
point  was  to  serve  as  v,  meeting-place.  There 
were  still  single  bands  or  individuals  scattered 
through  the  country.  Preparations  had  also  to 
be  made  for  the  march  through  the  desert.  The 
vengeance  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  spite  of  the  surely 
provable  innocence  of  the  Jews,  appeared  how- 
ever so  certain,  and  the  fear  of  it  was  so  great, 
that  the  resolution  to  flee  to  Egypt  was  already 
fixed,  before  they  asked  the  prophet's  advice. 
Hence  this  act  was  a  mere  farce. 


6.  The  hypocritical  inquiry. 
XLII.  1-6. 

Then  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  and'  Johanan  the  son  of  Eareah,  and  Jeza- 
niah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  and  all  the  people  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  came 
near,  and  said  unto  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Let,  we  beseech  thee,  our  supplication  be 
accepted  before  thee,  and  pray  for  us  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God,  even  for 
all  this  remnant ;  (for  we  are  left  hut  a  few  of  many,'  as  thine  eyes  do  behold  us)  : 
that  the  Loed  [  Jeliovah]  thy  God  may  shew  us  the  way  wherein  we  may  walk,  and 
the  thing  that  we  may  do. 

Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  said  unto  them,  I  have  heard'  yoii;  behold,  I  wUl 
pray  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  according  to  your  v/ords ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whatever  thing  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  shall  answer  you,  I  will  de- 
clare it  unto  you  ;  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  Then  they  said  to  Jeremiah, 
The  Loed  be  a  true*  and  faithful  witness  between  us,  if  we  do  not  even  according  to 
all  things  for  the  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  send'  thee  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  it  he  evil"  we  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  whom  we' 
send  thee ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  us,  when'  we  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— The  1  before  pni"'  M  in  xl.  8  [=even]. 
«  Vor.  2.— On  ri3"in  comp.  OtSH,,  S.  358  and  583. 
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8  Ver,  4. ^P\V7^Uf  involves  the  sense  of  heariug  and  granting,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  token  of  the  acceptance  and 

approval  of  the  petition.     It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  German  "  (?u(/"  [Eng. :  good]]  ._..._„„      t        •       qo 

4  Ver.  6.— The  expresBioQ  HDX  1J7  is  found  besides  only  in  Prov.  juv.  25  colL  ver.  5.     lONj    l^  '^S'  '»x\ix.  m; 

Tsai.  viii.  2.  , 

6  Ver.  o.— On  n  717  with  a  double  accusative,  comp.  Naeqeisb,  Gr.,  g  C,  2,  g. 

«  Yer.  6.— To  ]f-\  □«!  DIB  DX  we  are  not  to  supply  imn  for  then  we  must  have  KID  after  J?"!.  Much  rather  is  the 
whole  sentence  in  apposition  to  the  following  J)p,  as  in  Eccles.  xii.  14  to  the  preceding  T\W^J^. 

7  Vor.  6.— IJX-  The  form  occurs  only  here  in  the  Old  Testament.  Comp.  Olsh.,  g  9.5,  b,  5.  It  is  indeed  possible  th.tt 
ft  was  not  incorrectly  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people,  for  the  form  usual  in  post-biblicaj  Hebrew  may  hsve  been  a  popular 
expression  even  at  tliat  time. 

8  Ver.  G. — ^3  is  here  necessarily  because,  not  if.    For  there  is  no  question  about  their  obeying.     They  will  obey,  but 

expect  prosperity  from  this  obedience  as  such,  apart  from  the  immediate  result  of  the  step  commanded  them.    Comp 
xxiv.  7. 

them  address  to  the  prophet  the  humble  petition 
(comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  7 ;  xxxvii.  20),  that  be 
will  address  to  Jehovah  in  their  behalf,  the  small 
remnant  of  the  great  nation,  a  prayer  for  in- 
struction concerning  the  path  to  be  talsen. 

Vers.  4-6.  Then  Jeremiah  .  .  .  our  God. 
When  the  people  express  their  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  however  this 
may  turn  out,  but  afterwards  (xliii.  2-7)  rebel 
so  decidedly  against  this  direction,  their  declara- 
tion here  must  be  explained  either  as  hypocrisy 
or  on  the  supposition  that  the  question  was  not 
of  remaining  in  the  country,  but  there  was  doubt 
only  as  to  the  direction  of  their  flight.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  Lord  to  appe.ar  as  a  true  and  faithful 
witness  against  them,  if  they  do  not  submit  to 
the  divine  indication  expected  through  the  pro- 
phet. The  Lord  however  is,  as  is  presupposed  in 
every  oath,  at  the  same  time  Witness  and  Judge. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  people  request  the  prophet  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  what  is  to  be  done  (vers.  1-3);  Jere- 
miah promises  to  do  so  (ver.  4).  The  people 
therefore  solemnly  promise  punctual  obedience 
to  all  that  the  prophet  shall  disclose  to  them  as 
the  commands  of  their  God  (vers.  5,  6). 

Vers.  1-3.  Then  all  .  .  .  that  we  may  do. 
.Tezaniah  is  here  called  the  son  of  Hoshaiah  ;  in 
xl.  8  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  Maachathite,  in 
xliii.  2  Azariah  is  named  as  the  son  of  Hoshaiah. 
There  must  then  have  either  been  two  Jezaniahs 
and  two  Hoshaiahs,  or  there  is  an  error  in  the 
text.  The  LXX.  'has  in  xlii.  1  and  xliii.  2  'A^a- 
plog  vlot;  Maa(jaiov.  There  is  thus  the  possibility 
that  here  Jezaniah  is  written  by  mistake  for  Aza- 
riah.— These  leaders  and  the  whole  people  with 


7.   The  unwelcome  answer. 
XLII.  7-22. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass  after  ten  days,  that  [or  that  after  ten  days]  the  word  of  the 

8  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  Jeremiah.    Then  called  he  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  [band-leaders]  which  were  with  him,  and  all  the 

9  people  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  whom  ye  sent  me  to  present  your  suppli- 

10  cation  before  him;  If  ye  will  still  abide'  in  this  land,  then  will  I  build  you,  and 
not  pull  you  down  ;  and  I  will  plant  you,  and  not  pluck  you  up  :  for  I  repent  me 

11  of  the  evil  that  I  have  done  unto  you.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  of 
whom  ye  are  afraid  ;  be  not  afraid  of  him,  saith  the  LoED :  for  I  am  with  you  to 

12  save  you,  and  to  deliver  you  from  his  hand.  And  I  will  shew  mercies  unto  [pre- 
pare pity  for]''  you,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  you,  and  cause  you  to  return' 

13  to  your  own  land.     But  if  ye  say,  We  will  not  dwell  in  this  land,  neither  obey  the 

14  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  Saying,  No ;  but  we  will  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  [that]*  we  shall  see  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  nor  have 

15  hunger  of  [for]*  bread ;  and  there  will  we  dwell:  and  now^  therefore  hear  the 
word  of  the  Loed,  ye  remnant  of  Judah ;  Thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts  [Jeho- 
vah Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel ;  If  ye  wholly  set  your  faces  to  enter  into  Egypt, 

16  and  go  to  sojourn  there ;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass'  that  the  sword,  which  ye  feared, 
shall  overtake  you  there  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  famine,  whereof  ye  were 

17  afraid,  shall  follow  close  after  you  there  in  Egypt ;  and  there  ye  shall  die.  So  shall 
it  be  with  all  the  men  that  set  their  faces  to  go  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  ;  they 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence  :  and  none  of  them 
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IS  shall  remain  or  escape  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  them.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel ;  As  mine  anger  and  my 
fury  hath  been  poured  forth  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  so  shall  my  fury 
be  poured  forth  upon  you,  when  ye  shall  enter  into  Egypt ;  and  ye  shall  be  an  ex- 
ecration, and  an  astonishment  [horror]  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach;  and  ye  shaK 

19  see  this  place  no  more.  The  Loed  hath  said  concerning  you  [Jehovah  hath  spoken 
to  you]  O  ye  remnant  of  Judah ;  Go  ye  not  into  Egypt :  know  certainly  that  I 

20  have  admonished  [warned]*  you  this  day.  For  ye  dissembled  in  your  hearts  [de- 
ceived yourselves],'  when^°  ye  sent  me  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  saying.  Pray  for 
us  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall 

21  say,  so  declare  unto  us  and  we  will  do  it.  And  now  I  have  this  day  declared  it 
to  you ;  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  nor  any  things- 

22  for  the  which  he  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  Now  therefore  know  certainly  that  ye 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence,  in  the  place  whither 
ye  desire  to  go  and  to  sojourn. 

TEXTUAL   and   GRAMMATICAL. 
'  Ver.  10. — 31^  is  evidently  abbreviated  from  2W^^  since  the  sense  renders  the  derivation  from  3^Ey  impossible.  Chr. 

T 

B.  MiCHAELig  and  Rosenmtteller  indeed  translate,  si  re\yp,rtf,ndfi  iltuc  manseritis  in  hoc  terra.  But  then  the  Inf.  abs.  would 
be  placed  after  the  Innite  verb.  Comp.  Naeqelstj.  Gr.,  3  93,  e. — Tills  apocopation  of  ^  is  certainly  nnexampled  in  this  form, 
but  most  readily  assumed  in  a  verb  ^^£3  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Jre/.  consir.  and  Imperfect  Comp.  besides  Olsh., 
^  89 ;  170,  a,  Anm.  ;  245,  h,  Anm. 

2  Ver.  12. — From  the  following  sentence  it  is  evident  that  '''^  jnj  here  does  not  mean  "  to  show  compassion,"  but  "to 

prepare  pity,  to  procure  it  on  the  part  of  another."    Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  14. 

3  Ver.  12,— 3Hj;ri1.    LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr,,  J,  D,  Miohaelis,  Hitzio,  Ewaib,  Graf,  would  read,  yiii\T\,  but  this  wouldnot 
agree  with  the  following  ^X.    Comp,  also  ExEQ,  and  Crit,  rems,  [Blatnet:  would  settle  yon  in,  efc, — S,  R.  A,J 

4  Ver,  14,— 1I2?X  =  that,    Comp,  Gen,  xi,  7  ;  Exod.  %%.  23 ;  Dent,  iv,  40 ;  vi,  3, 


bread. 


Ver.  14, — Dn77.    From  Am,  viii,  11  we  perceive  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  to  hunger  for  or  afier 
i  Ver,  15,^With  X^^y^^  begins  the  apodosis  (paratactically  introduced.    Comp,  NAEaELSB.   €h-.,  §  110,  2)  to  DXl  in 

ver.  13. 

T  Ver.  16.— nnTJl  bas  this  form  by  attraction,  as  well  as  YTV^  ver.  17.    Comp.  Ewald,  §  345,  h. 

8  Ver.  19. — "l^J^Hj  literally  to  bring  in  witnesses,  then  to  adduce  testimony  (according  to  the  directly  causative  mode 

of  speaking,  on  which  comp.  Naegelsb.  <?r.,  g  18,  3).     From  the  idea  of  giving  testimony  is  developed  that  of  earnest  solemn 
address,  admonition,  warning.     Comp.  Ps.  1.  7  ;  Dent.  viii.  19  ;  Jer.  xi.  7. 

*  Ver.  20. — H  l^nPI  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  directly  causative  =  e.rrationem  fecit  (Gesen.)    Comp.  Prov.  j..  17.    It  is 

therefore  doubtful  whether  3  indicates  the  object  or  the  place.    The  word  is  at  least  not  found  elsewhere  with  3  of  the 

person.    The  prophet  might  well  say,  ye  have  erred  in  your  souls,  i.  e.,  in  your  volition  and  thought,  and  have  thus  taken  a 
false  direction,  while  ye  supposed  ye  were  on  the  right  track.     The  Chethibh  □TlJ^nn  is  evidently  a  mistake.    The  Keri 
is  correct  Dfl^ynn.    [Notes  strangely  renders,  '*  ye  err  to  your  ruin." — S.  R.  A.] 
'0  Ver.  20.— O  =  when.    Comp.  Jud.  ii.  IS ;  Ps.  xxxii.  3  ;  Ezek.  ill.  19. 

It  Ver.  21. — 7D7l  may  mean,  and  indeed  with  respect  to  all,  etc.    Since,  however,  only  one  point  is  treated  of,  the  em- 
phatic expression  of  a  mul  tiplicity  of  points  is  remarkable.    I  therefore  think  that  the  word  stands  in  simple  parallelism  to 

thefirst  clause,  while  ^'OVS  is  construed  only  with  7  instead  of  with  3,  a  construction  which  (apart  from   7lp7   _J?DK', 

Gen.  iii.  17;  Jud.  ii.  20;  Ps.  Iviii.  6)  is  peculiar  to  the'later  idiom  :  Neh.ix.  29;  xiii.  27;  2  Chron.  x.  16;  Dan.  i.  14;  Lev. 
xxvi.  21.    A  double  disobedience  is  thus  declared  against  Jehovah  and  against  the  prophet. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

After  ten  days  the  prophet  receives  answer 
from  the  Lord,  which  he  immediately  communi- 
cates to  the  leaders,  and  to  the  "whole  people 
(vers.  7,  8).  If  they  remain  in  the  country  they 
shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Chaldeans, 
but  the  Lord  will  so  direct  the  heart  of  the  king 
that  he  will  aid  in  their  restoration  (vers.  9-12). 
If,  however,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  country, 
but  from  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  flee  to  Egypt, 
they  shall  perish  there  by  the  same  calamities, 
which  they  thought  to  escape  by  flight  (vers.  IS- 
IS). Finally  the  prophet  urgently  admonishes 
them  not  to  despise  this  warning,  although  he 
knows  only  too  well,  that  it  was  pure  self-decep- 
tion when  they  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Him, 


since  they  had  already  resolved  not  to  obey  the 
Lord's  command.  Well,  they  shall  also  know, 
that  they  will  come  to  their  ruin  in  (he  place, 
whither  their  desires  lead  them  (vers.  19-22.) 

Vers.  7-12.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  your 
O'wn  land.  The  opinion  of  Hitzig  and  Grak, 
that  Jeremiah  used  the  ten  days  in  procuring  in- 
formation and  arriving  at  a  clear  and  firm  con- 
victionj  is  in  accordance  with  modern. science  but 
not  with  history.  The  prophet  really  received 
the  answer  to  his  prayer  for  divine  direction 
(comp.  ver.  4 :  xxxii.  16)  not  until  after  ten  days. 
It  is  significant  that  he  received  it  on  the  tenth 
day  (comp.  Ezek.  iii.  16),  although  we  cannot 
stop  here  to  investigate  the  ground  of  this  signifi- 
cance (comp.  [on  symbolical  numbers]  Hekzoo. 
Real-Enc,  XVllI.,  S.  381 ).  On  to  present,  etc 
comp.  xxxviii.  26, — On  for  I  repent,  etc.  comp. 
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xxvi.  3. — Cause  you  to  return.  When  we 
consider,  that  the  prophet  has  in  view  not  only 
the  return  of  those  who  had  been  already  carried 
away  into  exile,  but  may  also  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness regard  those  as  such  who  have  assem- 
bled at  Bethlehem  and  prepared  to  leave  their 
home,  turning  their  back  upon  it,  the  alteration 
[cause  to  dwell]  proposed  in  the  text  seems  un- 
necessary. It  was  not  unpatriotic  policy,  nor 
indolence,  nor  selfishness,  nor  any  view  based  on 
human  foresight,  which  caused  the  prophet  to 
speak  thus.  For,  humanly  considered,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  Jews  but  flight.  The  hope 
for  further  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Chal- 
dean king  must  seem  like  madness.  The  pro- 
phet, however,  does  not  reckon  alone  with  hu- 
man factors.  He  is  the  organ  of  God,  to  whom 
nothing  is  impossible  (xxxii.  26  sqq.),  and  who 
especially  has  the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  hand, 
and  turns  them  whithersoever  He  will  (Prov. 
xxi.  1). 

Vers.  13-18.  But  if  ye  say  .  .  .  this  place 
no  more.  The  words  from  neither  obey,  ver. 
13,  to  dwell,  ver.  14,  are  a  parenthesis. — 
Sound  of  the  trumpet.  Comp.  iv.  19,  21.— 
Remnant,  «(c.  Comp.  xli.  16;  xlii.  2,  19;  xliii. 
5. — Wholly  set  your  faces.  Comp.  ver.  17; 
xliv.  12;  2  Kings  xii.  18. — By  sword,  famine 
and  pestilence  (comp.  xiv.  12;  xxi.  9;  xxvii.  8, 
13;  xxix.  18;  xxxii.  3  i;  xxxviii.  2;  xliv.  13), 
will  the  disobedient  perish  in  Egypt,  and  not  a 
single  individual  will  escape  (comp.  xliv.  14 ; 
Lam.  ii.  22 ;  Josh.  viii.  22).  As  on  Jerusalem, 
BO  also  on  them  will  the  fury  of  the  Lord  be 


poured  out  (vii.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21);  they 
shall  become  an  object  of  cursing,  horror  and 
derision  (comp.  xxiv.  9;  xxv.  18;  xliv.  22,  etc.), 
and  never  return  to  their  native  land  (comp. 
rems.  on  vii.  3). 

Vers.  19-22.  Jehovah  hath  ...  to  sojourn. 
In  a  very  earnest  closing  speech  the  prophet 
sets  forth  that  the  Lord  Himself  has  spoken  to 
the  people.  Then  he  reminds  them  that  they 
have  been  warned.  They  cannot  then  have  the 
excuse  of  ignorance.  In  the  third  place  the  pro- 
phet discovers  to  them  their  self-delusion.  They 
perhaps  imagined  that  they  honestly  desired  the 
right,  when  they  commissioned  him  to  present 
their  petition  before  God.  What,  however,  is 
opposed  to  this  honest  intention  easily  appears 
to  them  to  be  incorrect,  and  therefore  justifying 
them  in  resistance.  The  prophet  therefore  de- 
sires to  convince  them  that  they  did  not  honestly 
wish  to  do  the  right.  It  was  self-deception,  when 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  uncon- 
ditionally the  divine  command. — In  the  fourth 
place,  the  prophet  tells  them  before  they  had 
opened  their  mouth  to  reply,  what  was  now  pass- 
ing in  their  minds,  viz.,  that  they  had  formed 
the  fixed  resolution  not  to  obey  the  faithfully  re- 
ported direction  of  Jehovah,  in  spite  of  their 
solemn  declaration  given  in  vers.  5,  6. — In  the 
fifth  place,  finally,  he  proclaims  to  them,  that  the 
very  place,  to  which  an  irresistible  longing  at- 
tracts them,  will  be  their  destruction.  He  an- 
nounces this  apodictically,  because  he  knows  that 
they  will  inevitably  do  what  will  bring  them  to 
this. 


8.   The  Flight  to  Egypt. 
XLIII.  1-7. 


And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end'  of  speaking  unto  all 
the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Loed  their  God,  for  which  the  Lord  their  God  had 
sent  him  to  them,  even  all  these  words.  Then  spake  Azariah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah, 
and  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  proud^  men,  saying'  unto  Jeremiah, 
Thou  speakest  falsely :  the  Loed  our  God  hath  not  sent  thee  to  say.  Go  not  into 
Egypt  to  sojourn  there:  but  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  setteth  thee  on  [has  excited 
thee]*  against  us,  for  to  deliver  us  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might 
put  us  to  death,  and  carry  us  away  captives  into  Babylou.  So  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  [band-leaders],  and  all  the  people, 
obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Loed,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah.  But  Johanan 
the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  took  all  the  remnant  of  Judah, 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations,  whither  they  had  been  driven,  to  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Judah ;  even  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and  the  king's  daughters, 
and  every  person  that  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  had 
left  with  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah.  So  they  came  into  the  land  of  Egypt :  for 
they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Loed  :  thus  came  they  even  to  Tahpanhes. 


1  Ver.  1.— n"l433  as  in  xxvi.  8. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


. .    =  V»'.-  ^--rP'^in.    Tho  ™j'j,  o-:™"  h™  only  i"  JwomM;-    The  LXX.  omita  it,  and  reads  inatwd  .cai  .rarre,  ol 
iMov«veii,xlii.  17,  reading D'TI  for  Dni.    The  reverse  in  xriii.  14 ;  li.  2.  ">"'■>»  "■ 


CHAP.  XLIII.  8-13. 
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*  Ver.  2.— D^l'OK.  InBteadof^bX/,  l>Bcause  tho  words  spoken  do  not  follow  immediately.    Comp.xiv.15;  xxiii.  17. 
»  Ver.  3.— n'DD.    Comp.  xxxviii.  22;  laa.  xxxyi.  18. 

with  Jeremiah,  which  gave  a  handle  to  the  accu- 
eation. 

Vera.  4-7.  So  Johanan  .  .  .  Tahpanhes. — 
All  the  remnant  of  Judah.  Those  who  had 
returned  from  the  dispersion  are  mentioned 
first,  probably  because  among  them  there  were 
few  or  none  of  the  "poor  of  the  land"  (xl.  7). 
It  seems  surprising  that  in  ver.  6  a  specification 
follows  which,  on  account  of  the  mention  of  the 
king's  daughter,  does  not  correspond  to  the 
general  statement  in  ver.  5  b.  But  the  specifica- 
tion concludes  with  children,  and  with  king's 
daughters  commences  the  description  of  the 
second  division  of  the  remnant  of  Judah.  Be- 
sides, those  who  had  returned,  viz.,  the  king's 
daughters  and  all  the  other  souls  are  mentioned. 
If  we  consider  that  in  ver.  5  a,  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  remained  in  the  country  are  named  as  the 
subjects  of  the  deportation,  it  is  intelligible  that 
besides  these  the  princesses  were  the  most  eminent 
personages  in  this  category  (comp.  xli.  10). — 
Every  person.  Comp.  Josh.  x.  28.  The  expres- 
sion is  so  general  that  it  comprehends  all  the  other 
members  of  the  remnant  of  Judah  (comp.  xli.  16). 
— On  Tahpanhes  comp.  rems.  on  ver.  8. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 

On  the  communication,  which  Jeremiah  made 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jews,  these  de- 
clared, that  they  regard  it,  not  as  a  message  from 
their  God,  but  as  the  result  of  incitement  by 
Baruch,  who  is  friendly  to  the  Chaldeans  (vers. 
1-3).  Thereupon  they,  with  the  whole  mass  of 
the  remaining  population,  including  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch,  commence  their  journey  to  Egypt, 
where,  on  their  arrival,  they  settle  first  in  Tah- 
panhes (vers.  4-7). 

Vers.  1-3.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  into 
Babylon.  The  phrase  all  these  ■words  in- 
dicates that  the  words  written  in  ch.  xlii.  are  an 
exact  rendering  of  the  prophet's  verbal  communi- 
cation. Comp.  li.  60. — On  Azariah,  the  sou  of 
Hoshaiah.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlii.  1. — On  what  facts 
this  charge  against  Baruch  was  supported,  it  is 
difScult  to  perceive.  From  this  book  we  learn 
only  that  Baruch  was  a  faithful  adherent  and 
servant  of  the  prophet.  It  was  doubtless  merely 
the  circumstance  that  Baruch,  to  the  envy  of 
many,   was  the  moat  intimate  of  all  the  Jews 


9.  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes. 
XLIII.  8-13. 


8,  9  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Loed  unto  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  saying,  Take' 
great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  the  clay  [mortar]'  in  the  brick-kihi, 
which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of 

10  Judah ;  and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the 
God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid ;  and  he  shall 

11  spread  his  royal  pavilion^  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,'  he  shall  [he  shall 
come  and]  unite  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death  ;  and'i 
such  as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity :  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  swordi. 

12  And  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  Egypt;  and  he  shall  burn' 
them,  and  carry  them  away  captives :  and  he  shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment ;  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence 

13  in  peace.     He  shall  break  also  the  images  [statues]  of  Bethshemesh  [the  house  of 
the  sun],  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
shall  be  burned  with  fire. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9. — 13'7n  is  af.  ^«Y-    "^^  analogies  milSt,  moUo  (Syr.),  ii.aK9a,  matta,  aie  Touchers  for  the  meaning  of  "mortar,, 

"■^ment,  clay." 

2  Ver.  10.— The  meaning  of  llliJE^  is  doubtful.  The  word  occurs  here  only.  HiTjaa,  with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  refers  tamphra> 

(Arab,  for  corium  orincidare,  guod  solo  instemitiir),  which  agrees  with  not'  (Arab,  the  leathern  veil  of  the  judge  of  life  and 

death).  According  to  the  text  the  throne  is  to  he  first  placed  on  the  stones,  and  then  the  19"^3Ey  stretched  above  it.    Is  a  veil 

spread  over  a  throne  ?   And  is  notriDJ  the  technical  term  for  the  spreading  of  a  tent?   The  meaning  "pavilion,"  seems  then 

most  suitable,  it  being,  however,  still  donbtfal  whether  it  be  so  named  a  spteidore  (13t!?,  nituit,  13E/,  T^'^Q'H!,  splendor, 

-TV  V  T  :  • 

^ulchritudo),  or  o  eavitate  (comp.  ISIttf,  tiiba,  WiSW,  Pi-   Job  xxvi.  13  ?)  ["The  Keri  proposes  T'lSEf  as  the  proper  form 
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which  is,  indeed,  that  in  which  nouns,  with  the  third  radical  germinated,  most  frequently  appear.    Comp.  injO,  Prov. 

xxvii.  15."  Henderson. — S.  R.  A,]  «,      ^  •  tk  ■■ 

8  ver.  11. nX31.    Chethibh  n50^    The  Keri  would  unnecessarily  strike  out  the  suffix.  Comp.  rems.  on  xi.  lo  ;  xxviL 


;  xxxi.  2 ;  xli.  3 ;  xlviii.  44. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

In  Tahpanhes  Jeremiah  receives  the  command 
to  hide  great  stones  in  the  clay  of  a  brick-kiln, 
opposite  the  royal  palace  in  the  sight  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  tell  them  that  the  Lord  will  bring  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  will  erect 
his  throne  and  stretch  his  tent  on  these  stones 
(vers.  8-10).  Then  will  Nebuchadnezzar  visit 
the  land  of  Egypt  with  all  the  terrors  of  war, 
burn  the  idol-temples,  subjugate  the  land  com- 
pletely to  his  sway,  and  depart  in  peace  (vers.  11 
and  12).  It  is  especially  emphasized  at  the  close 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  will  break  in  pieces  the 
statues  of  Beth-shemesh  and  burn  up  the  idol- 
temples  (ver.  13). 

Vers.  8,  9.  Then  came  .  .  .  men  of  Judah. 
When  we  compare  the  larger  superscriptions, 
xl.  1  and  xliv.  1,  it  is  evident  lliat  the  first  intro- 
duces the  events  after  the dejioiiatiou,  the  second 
the  occurrences  in  Egypt,  llcncc  it  might  seem 
as  if  this  passage  were  not  in  place,  or  as  if  the 
superscription,  which  stands  in  xliv.  1,  belonged 
in  this  place,  xliii.  8.  But  it  is  evident  from 
xliv.  1  that  the  passage,  which  begins  with  this 
superscription,  is  to  narrate  what  happened  to 
♦he  Jews  already  established  in  Egypt  (who 
dwelt  in  the  land),  while  the  event  related 
here  is,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  journey.  For 
Tahpanhes  (comp.  ii.  16)  is  the  eastern  boundary 
city  of  Egypt,  situated  on  the  Pelusian  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Here  Jeremiah,  by  a  symbolical 
act,  was  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  how 
impossible  it  is  to  escape  from  the  Lord  (comp. 
the  propbet  Jonah),  and  that  by  their  removal 
from  Egypt  they  had  only  come  from  bad  to 
worse.  Thus  clear  as  is  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bolical act  in  general,  the  definition  of  the  details 

is  still  difficult.  The  word  brick-kiln  (I^Sd) 
occurs,  besides  here,  only  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: 2  Sam.  xii.  31,  and  Nah.  iii.  14.  In  the 
first  passage  it  is  related  that  David  caused  them 
to  pass  under  saws,  harrows  and  axes  of  iron. 
It  then  continues,  "and  made  them  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln"  (the  Chethibh  has,  doubtless  in- 
correctly, ]J^0,  which  is  no  word).     When  we 

recall  the  frequently  occurring  phrase  "made  his 
son  to  pass  through  the  fire  "  (comp.  2  Ki.  xvi. 
3;  xxi.  6,  elc),  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar 
cruel  mode  of  death  is  spoken  of  here  also.  As 
such  also  appears  the  putting  into  heated  brick- 
ovens  (njll'7,  brick,  from  which  the  denomina- 
tive  verb  ]37,  to  make  bricks,  Exod.  v.  7,  14). 
In  the  second  passage,  Nah.  iii.  14,  the  Assyrians 
are  ironically  called  upon  to  "repair  the  fortifi- 
cations, go  into  the  mud  and  tread  the  mortar, 
and  repair  the  brick-kiln."  Eichhobn,  Hitztq 
and  Graf  think  it  incredible  that  a  brick-kiln 
can  have  stood  immediately  opposite  the  royal 
palace.  Hence  Hitzig  takes  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a  projection  of  tiles  or  brick-work  under  the 


threshold,  a,  stone-floor  probably  cemented  over. 
Besides  the  analogies  in  Arabic,  the  meanings  of 


p7D  in  later  Hebrew  (area,  massa,  tabula,  quad- 
rala.  Comp.  Buxtobt,  i«.  Chald.,p.  1120)  favor 
this  rendering.  On  the  other  hand,  aa  Gbaf 
himself  correctly  remarks,  it  is  equally  incredi- 
ble that  Jeremiah  could  have  torn  up  the  pave- 
ment before  the  gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and 
inserted  large  stones.  I  am  now  quite  of  Neu- 
mann's opinion  that  we  are  to  regard  this  brick- 
kiln not  as  permanently,  but  only  temporarily, 
present. 

The  brick-yard  need  not  have  been  in  the  court 
of  the  royal  palace  and  directly  before  the  doors 
of  the  building.  It  may  have  been  situated 
opposite  the  gate  of  the  outer  court  or  avenue  to 
the  palace.  The  place  may  have  been  de.signated 
to  the  prophet  on  account  of  this  position,  and 
perhaps  also  because  it  was  the  place,  from 
which  the  material  was  taken  for  the  extension 
of  the  palace  now  building,  as  Neumann  [comp. 
also  Henderson]  supposes.  In  this  case  the 
thought  would  be  expressed  that  Egypt,  to  whose 
protection  the  Jews  had  fled,  was  only  weak, 
fragile  clay.  Since  the  prophet  was  to  hide  the 
stones  in  the  clay,  it  is  evident,  that  he  did  not 
place  them  visibly  on  the  surface,  and  therefore 
set  them  up  on  the  walls  of  the  brick-kiln. 
Brick-kiln  must  be,   therefore,  understood   aa 

pars  pro  toto.  The  whole  place  is  called  p7D, 
not  merely  the  oven.  Jeremiah  is  to  hide  the 
large  stones  in  clay  belonging  to  this  kiln.  He  is 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  ideal  buildijig. 
In  place  of  the  weak  clay,  which  signifies  Egypt, 
the  Lord  lays  the  foundation  stones  of  a  power, 
which  He  intends  to  found,  the  bearer  of  which 
will  be  His  servant  (ver.  10),  or  the  organ  of  His 
will.  It  is  a  fact,  still  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the 
future,  that  Egypt  will  groan  under  the  foot  of 
the  Babylonian  conqueror;  but  the  stones  guaran- 
tee this  fact.  Men  of  Judah  were  present  as 
witnesses  (ver.  9),  when  they  were  laid.  The 
significance  of  the  stones  is  disclosed  to  these 
witnesses.  The  memory  remained ;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  pledged.  On  the  fulfilment 
comp.  the  remarks  on  xliv.  29,  80. 

Vers.  10-13.  And  say  unto  them  .  .  .  burn 
with  fire.  On  Behold,  I  will  send,  etc., 
comp.  XXV.  9. — The  Lord  Himself  has  hidden  the 
stones,  and  in  so  far  the  prophet  was  only  an 
instrument.  On  these  stones  Nebuchadnezzar 
shall  one  day  erect  his  throne  and  stretch  his 
tent. — HiTziQ  thinks  that  the  erection  of  a  tent 
would  not  be  threatening,  or  dangerous  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
tent,  erected  before  the  royal  palace  in  Tah- 
panhes, is  dangerous  enough,  signifying  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  —  Such  as  are  for  death. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xv.  2.  The  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion is,  that  not  only  one  kind  of  destruction  will 
come  upon  Egypt,  but  many,  and   that  each  one 
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will  also  really  devour  the  victims  apportioned  to 
It. — Avray  captives,  viz.,  the  idols.  Comp. 
rems.  on  xlviii.  7. — And  he  shall  array,  etc. 
Commentators  have  frequently,  and  as  it  seems 
to  me,  quite  unnecessarily,  stumbled  over  this 
expression.  How  does  a  shepherd  put  on  his 
garment?  In  general  like  any  other  person,  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  in  doing  so  the  shep- 
herd has  regard  to  no  one,  because  no  one  sees 
him.  He  therefore  puts  on  his  garment  entirely 
at  his  own  whim  and  convenience.  So  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  others,  will  Nebuchadnezzar  deal  with  con- 
quered Egypt.  After  he  has  thus  made  Egypt 
Ms  own  property,  he  will  depart  in  peace,  with- 
out any  one  being  able  to  detain  or  harass  him 
or  rob  him  of  his  booty. — Ver.  13  is  surprising. 
The  discourse  seemed  to  have  concluded  with 
ver.  12.  For  what  is  there  to  report  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's doings  in  Egypt,  when  his  departure 
is  already  announced  ?  Further,  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  is  tautological.  Comp.  burn 
them,  ver.  12.  Finally  the  addition  that  is  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  surprising,  for  did 
Jeremiah,  writing  in  Egypt,  need  to  say  this  ? 
Hence  not  merely  three  words  (in  the  original 
text),  but  the  whole  verse,  might  be  suspected. 
If,  however,  these  words  originated  with  the  rest, 
then  by  Beth-shemesh  must  be  meant  not  the 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis,  but  this  city  itself. 
The  images  of  Beth-shemesh  are  above  all  the 
obelislis,  of  which  there  was  an  unlimited  num- 
ber in  the  city.  Of  the  oldest,  which  however 
were  not  the  largest  (comp.  Herod  II.,  Ill),  one 
still  remains  in  its  place.  Comp.  Hbrzoo,  R.-Enc, 
X.,  S.  610  sqq. 

[The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  confirmed 
by  JosEPHns  (Ant.  X.,  9,  7).  -'It is  also  proba- 
ble, that  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  some 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  forces  were  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  Tyre,  he  extended  his  campaign  into 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
in  the  narrative  of  Meoasthenes  in  Straeo, 
XVI.,  687.  Joseph.  Ant.  X.,  11,  1;  c.  Apion.  I., 
20.  Abulpeda,  i?!s<.  ^nie-!\sZom,  p.  102."  Words- 
WORTH. — S.  R.  A.] 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xl.  1-3.  "Although  the  calamity,  which 
has  come  upon  Jerusalem,  is  great  and  terrible, 
God  does  not  allow  such  evil  to  befal  it  that  good 
will  not  result  from  it,  as  the  Chaldean  captain 
not  obscurely  intimates,  that  he  has  made  a  fair 
beginning  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
For  he  confesses,  first,  that  the  God  of  the  pro- 
phet is  a  lord  ;  secondly,  that  He  knows  future 
things ;  thirdly,  that  He  causes  His  servants  to 
proclaim  these  beforehand ;  fourthly,  that  God 
has  conducted  the  war  and  done  everything ; 
fifthly,  that  He  was  displeased  with  the  sinful 
manners  of  the  people  (among  which  idolatry 
was  the  worst) ;  sixthly,  that  He  has  punished 
their  disobedience  to  His  word."    Cramer. 

2.  On  xl.  4.  "  The  friendliness,  shown  to  the 
prophet,  appears  to  proceed  from  men,  bnt  it 
comes  from  God.  For  God's  works  are  all  made 
so  that  they  are  hidden  among  the  creatures ;  for 
as  He  conceals  His  wisdom  in  the  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  He  hides  His  kindness 


in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  also  He  disguises 
His  help  in  the  king  of  Babylon.  For  God  exe- 
cutes His  works  now  by  rational  and  anon  by 
irrational  creatures.  As  when  He  fed  Elijah  by 
the  widow  and  by  the  ravens  and  by  the  angels 
(1  Ki.  xvii.  3  sqq,;  14  sqq.  and  xix.  5).  For  all 
are  His  instruments."   Cramer. 

3.  On  xl.  2,  3.  "Nebusaradan  alleslatione  sua 
comprobat  et  confirmat  veritatem  ac  certitudinem 
prmdictionum  propheise.  JJnde  hand  inscite  colligl 
conjicique  potest,  quod  Satrapa  ille  Babylonicus 
prseditus  fuerit  agniiione  veri  Dei  eaque  salvatus. 
El  sic  Deus  subinde  aliquos  ex  Magnatibus  ad  .mi 
agnitionem  et  seternam  salutem  traducit  (Ps.  Ixviii.). 
Potest  istud  exemplum  kleynTiKd^  obverli  absolulo 
Calvinianorum  decreto."    Forstee. 

4.  On  xl.  5.  "In  this,  that  Jeremiah  preferred 
remaining  in  the  country  to  going  to  Babylon,  it 
strites  me  further — that  |a  discreet  man,  who 
knows  the  world  and  his  heart  and  the  true  in- 
terest of  God's  cause — is  as  much  as  possible 
contented,  and  does  not  think  to  better  himself 
by  going  further.  He  is  willing  to  remain  at 
court  unknown,  and  at  any  rate  he  would  rather 
be  taken  away  than  go  away. — The  advice,  which 
Solomon  gives,  is  verified,  'Stand  not  in  the 
place  of  great  men.'  We  are  a  generation  of  the 
cross,  and  our  symbol  is  '  an  evil  name  and  little 
understood.'  "   Zinzendgrp. 

5.  On  xl.  5.  In  Babylonia  honor  and  a  com- 
fortable life  invited  the  prophet,  in  Judea  danger, 
dishonor  and  need  in  the  desolated  country.  In 
Babylonia  a  respectable  field  of  labor  was  opened 
to  him  among  the  great  mass  of  his  people,  in 
Judea  he  had  only  rabble  and  condottieri  about 
him,  Jeremiah,  however,  was  not  a  bad  patriot, 
as  many  accused  him  of  being.  By  remaining 
in  Judea  he  showed  that  the  import  of  his  pro- 
phecies, apparently  friendly  to  the  Chaldeans 
and  hostile  to  the  Jews,  had  proceeded  from  the 
purest  love  to  his  people  and  his  fatherland. 
Thus  he  imitated  Moses,  of  whom  it  is  written 
in  Heb.  xi.  25,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
afSiction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  The  holy  ground 
of  the  fatherland  bound  him  to  it,  and  in  addi- 
tion— if  he  went,  who  was  to  take  spiritual  over- 
sight of  the  poor  forsaken  remnant,  to  proclaim 
the  word  of  God  and  bestow  on  them  consolation 
and  admonition?  Those  who  were  in  Babylon 
had  Ezekiel.  And  could  not  the  Lord  raise  up 
other  prophets  for  them?  So  he  remained  with 
the  sheep,  who  had  no  shepherd.  Jeremiah  had 
not  sought  his  own  through  his  whole  life,  nor 
did  he  here. 

6.  On  xl.  7  sqq.  "Human  reason,  and  indeed 
nature  shows,  that  in  worldly  government  men 
cannot  be  without  a  head.  For  as  the  bees  can- 
not be  without  a  queen,  or  the  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  so  no  large  number  of  people  can  exist 
without  a  head  and  government.  God  has  wisely 
ordered  it,  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
authorities."    Cramer. 

7.  On  xl.  11  sqq.  We  may  well  perceive  in  this 
"remnant  of  Judah  "  a  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  Isa.  vi.  11  sqq.:  "Then  said  I,  Lord, 
how  long  ?  And  he  answered.  Until  the  cities 
be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses 
without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterly  desolate, 
and  Jehovah  have  removed  men  far  away,  and 
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great  is  the  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 
And  if  a  tenth  remains  in  it,  this  again  must  be 
removed.  Yet  as  the  terebinth  and  the  oak,  in 
which  when  they  are  felled,  a  ground-stock  still 
remains,  so  is  its  stock  a  holy  scion." 

8.  On  xl.  13  sqq.  Gedaliah,  in  whom  not  only 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  also  his  people,  had  confi- 
dence, must  have  been  a  noble  man,  to  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  think  evil  of  his  neighbor. 
"Those  who  are  of  a  pious  disposition,  cannot 
believe  so  much  evil,  as  is  told  of  people.  But 
we  must  not  trust  too  much,  for  the  world  is  full 
of  falseness  (Wisd.  xxxvii.  3).  He  who  believes 
too  easily,  will  be  often  deceived,  and  he  who 
believes  no  one  is  also  deceived.  Therefore  is 
he  indeed  a  happy  man,  who  can  preserve  the 
golden  mean."    Cramer, 

9.  On  xl.  13  sqq.  "  Misfortune  is  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  when  one  is  broken  another 
follows,  and  the  end  of  one  trouble  is  the  begin- 
ning of  others."    Cramer. 

10.  On  xU.  1-3.  "Judas's  kiss  and  Jacob's 
brethren  are  very  common  in  the  world  and  take 
after  their  grandfather  Cain,  who  spake  kindly 
to  Abel  and  yet  had  blood-thirsty  thoughts  (Gen. 
iv.  8).  Yea,  they  take  after  their  father,  the 
devil,  who  is  a  murderous  spirit  (.John  viii.  44), 
and  disguises  himself  as  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor. 
xi.  14)."   Cramer. 

11.  On  xli.  1  sqq.  "  Similia  perjidise  exempla 
{^simulatse  fraternitatis) :  2  Sam.  xiii.  24  ;  xx.  9 
sq.  Quadrat  etiam  hue  historia  nuptiavum  Parisi- 
ensium  cekbratum  1572  mense  Augusta."  Forster. 

12.  On  xli.  4  sqq. 

"  Murder  and  avarice  love  to  go  with  each  other, 
Aud  one  crime  is  often  a  prolific  mother." — Cramer. 

13.  On  xli.  16  sqq.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
even  this  last  centre  and  rendezvous  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  must  be  destroyed.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  deportation  of  the  people  the  judgments 
would  have  terminated.  It  seems  as  if  the 
deed  of  Ishmael  and  the  removal  of  the  remnant 
to  Egypt  transcended  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment fixed  by  Jehovah,  for  the  Lord  did  not  send 
Tshmael,  and  the  removal  to  Egypt  He  directly 
forbade.  And  yet  it  seems  that  only  by  lahmael's 
act  and  the  flight  to  Egypt  could  the  land  obtain 
its  Sabbath  rest,  which  is  spoken  of  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  34,  35. 

14.  On  xlii.  1-6.  "Had  not  Johanan  and  his 
people  asked  for  advice,  but  gone  directly  to 
Egypt,  their  sin  would  not  have  been  so  great. 
Tbey  feigned,  however,  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  while  they  yet  adhered  to  their  own  will. 
It  is  a  common  fault  for  people  to  ask  advice 
while  they  are  firmly  resolved  what  they  will  do. 
For  they  inquire  not  to  learn  what  is  right,  but 
only  to  receive  encouragement  to  do  what  they 
wish.  If  we  advise  them  according  to  their  in- 
clination they  take  our  advice,  if  not,  they  reject 
it. — We  must  be  on  our  guard  when  we  appeal 
to  God's  decision,  that  we  do  not  previously  de- 
cide for  ourselves.  For  thus  we  fall  into  hypoc- 
risy, which  is  the  most  fatal  intoxication  and 
blindness."  Heim  and  Hoffman,  The  Major  Pro- 
phfls.  ["  Those  will  justly  lose  their  comfort  in 
real  fears,  that  excuse  themselves  in  sin  with 
pretended  fears."  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 


15.  On  xlii.  7.  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
the  anger  of  Nebuchadnezzar  seemed  inevitable. 
But  the  Lord,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible 
(xxxii.  17),  promises  to  perform  a  miracle,  and 
restore  Israel  to  new  prosperity  in  their  land  if 
they  will  give  H\m  the  honor  and  trust  in  Him. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  heart  is  indeed  in  His  hand. 
If  this  is  not  acknowledged  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
more  feared  than  the  Lord,  their  sin  is  then 
against  the  first  commandment. 

16.  On  xlii.  13  sqq.  "  God  reminds  His  people 
of  the  favor  with  which  He  adopted  them  as  His 
people,  which  was  the  most  sacred  obligation  to 
obedience ;  that  Egypt  was  to  them  a  land  of  de- 
struction, a  forbidden  land,  as  indeed  all  confi- 
dence in  human  aid  is  forbidden  to  those  who 
would  live  by  faith,  which  was  known  to  them 
from  the  history  of  their  fathers  and  all  the 
prophets.  It  is  a  great  sin  fo  deem  one's  self 
safer  under  the  protection  of  man  than  under 
that  of  God.  It  is  incomprehensible,  how  blind 
unbelief  makes  people,  so  that  the  Jews  have 
not  yet  learned  the  truth  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  God."  Heim  and 
Hoffman.  *^ Fides  futurorum  certa  est  ex  prsece- 
dentibus.^'  Tertull.  "  Venient  hsec  quoque  sicut 
ista  venerunt."   AnousTiN, — Forster. 

17.  On  xliii.  2  sqq.  "Hypocrites  forsooth  do 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  rejecting  and  setting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  God's  word,  or  ac- 
cusing lod  of  falsehood.  For  then  is  all  the 
world  pious,  and  no  one  refuses  to  be  submissive 
to  the  dear  Lord.  God  is  truly  God  and  remains 
so.  It  is  only  against  this  parson  Jeremiah  that 
they  must  act*  he  lies,  he  is  not  sent,  his  ruling 
and  preaching  cannot  be  endured."    Cramer, 

18.  On  xliii.  3.  "Observe  the  old  diabolical 
trick:  when  preachers  practice  God's  word  and 
their  office  with  zeal,  the  world  understands  how 
to  baptize  it  with  another  name  and  call  it  per- 
sonal interest,  as  even  here  Baruch  must  bear  the 
blame,  as  if  he  only  wished  to  vent  his  anger  on 
them  and  be  contrary."    Cramer. 

19.  On  xliii.  6.  The  ancients  here  examine  the 
question  why  Jeremiah  accompanied  the  people 
to  Egypt  and  take  occasion  to  discuss  the  1 
Comm,  de  fuga  ministrorum  with  reference  to 
AuansTiN.  Epist.  150  ad  Honorar.  With  respect 
to  Jeremiah,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  avert  the  journey  to  Egypt.  After  the 
whole  people,  however,  were  once  on  their  way 
it  was  impossible  for  him  and  Baruch  to  remain 
alone  in  the  deserted  country.  They  were 
obliged  to  go  with  their  flock.  The  more  these 
were  wandering,  the  more  need  they  had  of  the 
shepherds.  Thus,  even  if  they  were  not  com- 
pelled, they  had  to  go  with  them.  It  seems, 
however,  to  follow  from  the  expression  np'l,  ver. 
5,  that  no  choice  was  given  them.  The  people 
wished  to  have  the  prophet  with  them.  In  no 
case  can  we  say  that  Jeremiah  fled,  for  accord- 
ing to  his  own  prophecy,  he  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  ruin  in  Egypt. 

20.  On  xliii.  8-13.  At  the  present  day  when 
we  wish  to  convey  to  posterity  the  account  of 
some  accomplished  fact,  or  the  prediction  of 
some  fact  to  be  accomplished  [ex.  gr.  a  last  testa- 
ment), we  take  paper  and  ink,  write  it  down, 
seal  it,  have  it  subscribed  by  witnesses  and  pre- 
serve it  in  the  registrar's  or  recorder's  office 
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In  ancient  times  they  took  a  aimpler  and  surer 
way.  Jacob  and  Laban  simply  erected  a  heap 
of  stones  (Gen.  xxxi.),  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
(Josh,  xxii.)  built  an  altar  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan.  As  long  as  the  heap  and  the  altar  were 
standing,  the  record  was  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  for  what  object  these  stone 
witnesses  were  set  up,  and  thus,  that  which  it 
was  desired  to  convey  to  posterity  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men.  Jeremiah  also  knows  how  to 
use  ink  and  pen  (ch.  xxxii.),  but  here  he  returns 
once  more  to  the  old  manner  of  preserving  ar- 
chives. He  simply  places  great  stones  iu  the 
clay,  declaring  what  they  signify,  viz.,  that  here, 
on  this  spot,  Nebuchadnezzar's  tent  shall  stand. 
Whether  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  then  believed 
him  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  record 
of  these  stones  and  their  meaning  at  any  rate 
remained  alive,  and  the  Lord's  word  was  thus 
safely  preserved  till  the  day  of  its  fulfilment. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ch.  xl.  1-12  ;  xli.  1-3  ;  xlii.  1-16.  Israel, 
the  chosen  nation,  is  in  its  destinies  a  type  of 
human  life  in  general.  Consider  only  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  So  also  the  destinies  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  are  preiypical.  For  1.  The 
deportation  of  the  whole  people  iu  chains 
and  fetters  is  a  type  of  our  universal  human 
misery,  from  which  no  one  (not  even  Jeremiah) 
is  free.  2.  The  fate  of  Gedaliah  and  the  journey 
to  Egypt  is  a  type  of  the  insufSoiency  of  all 
mere  human  help.  3.  As  the  Jews  after  Geda- 
liah's  murder,  somen  at  all  times,  find  protection 
and  deliverance  iu  the  Lord  alone. 

2.  On  xl.  1-6.  The  Christian  in  the  tumult  of 
the  world.  1.  He  is  regarded  externally  like 
others.  2.  The  eye  of  the  Lord  watches  with 
special  care  over  him,  so  that  («)  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  is  bent,  (i)  all  his  wants  are  provided 
for.  3.  He,  however,  on  his  part  directs  all  his 
efforts  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
cess,  and  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  this 


either  by  the  violence  or  the  friendliness  of  the 
world. 

3.  On  xl.  7-xli.  3.  Gedaliah's  fate  an  exampls 
of  what  befals  even  the  most  noble  in  times  of 
deep  corruption.  1.  They  enjoy  general  confi- 
dence. 2.  They  are  incapable  of  attributing  ex- 
treme wickedness  to  men.  3.  They  become  a 
sacrifice  to  their  ooufidence.  4.  They  are  there- 
fore not  in  a  condition  to  stay  the  divine  judg- 
ments. 

4.  On  xlii.  1-16.  What  is  the  surest  way  of 
coming  to  the  right  conclusion  in  difficult  cases? 
1.  To  inquire  of  the  Lord.  2.  To  obey  uncondi- 
tionally the  direction  which  the  Lord  communi- 
cates. ["  We  must  still  in  faith  pray  to  be 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  in  our  hearts,  and 
the  hints  of  Providence."  Heney. — S.  R.  A.] 

5.  On  xliii.  1-7.  Characteristic  example  of  the 
artfulness  of  the  human  heart:  the  Jews  inquire 
of  the  Load  and  promise  to  obey  His  direction 
(xlii.  20).  But  when  the  direction  does  not  ac- 
cord with  their  wish,  they  at  once  declare  it  to 
be  supposititious,  not  from  the  Lord.  The  pro- 
phet must  be  a  liar,  an  alleged  enemy  has  incited 
him.  But  what  was  long  previously  determined 
in  the  heart  is  obstinately  brought  to  execution. 
["Those  that  are  resolved  to  contradict  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry,  are  industrious  to 
bring  a  bad  name  upon  it.  It  is  well  for  persons 
who  are  thus  misrepresented  that  their  witness 
is  in  heaven,  and  their  record  on  high."  Henry. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xliii.  8-13.  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
wonderful.  Israel  flees  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
far  away  to  Egypt.  But  there  they  are  not  safe. 
The  Lord  causes  it-to  be  proclaimed  to  them  that 
at  the  entrance  of  the  king's  palace  at  Tahpanhes 
Nebuchadnezzar's  tent  shall  stand.  Now  indeed 
there  is  a  brick-kiln  there,  in  the  clay  of  which 
Jeremiah  is  to  place  stones,  the  foundation  stones, 
as  it  were,  for  the  Chaldean  king's  pavilion. 
Thus  the  Lord  lays  the  germs  of  future  events, 
and  whatever  He  prepares  in  secret  He  reveals 
in  His  own  time  to  the  glory  of  His  wisdom,  om- 
niscience and  omnipotence. 


10.  Jeremiah  at  the  Festival  of  the  Queen  of  Eeaven  in  Pathros.    The  Last  Act  of  his  Prophetic  Ministry. 

a.  The  charge  against  the  stubbornly  idolatrous  people. 

XLIV.   1-14. 

1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  [for,  to]  all  the  Jews  which  dwell 
[who  dwelt]  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes,  and 

2  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel:  Ye  have  seen  all  the  evil  that  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
upon  all  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  and,  behold,  this  day  they  are  a  desolation,  and  no 

3  man  dwelleth  therein ;  because  of  their  wickedness  which  they  have  committed 
to'  provoke  me  to  anger,  in  that  they  went  to  burn  incense,  and  to  serve  other 

4  gods,  whom  they  knew  not,  neither  they,''  ye,  nor  your  fathers.  Howbeit  I  sent 
unto  you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and  sending  them,  saying,  Oh, 
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6  do  not  this  abominable  thingf  that  I  hate.     But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined 

6  their  ear  to  turn  from  their  wickedness,  to  burn  no  incense  unto  other  gods.  Where- 
fore my  fury  and  mine  anger  was  poured  forth,  and  was  kindled  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem :  and  they  are  wasted  and  desolate,  as  at 

7  this  day.  Therefore  now  thus  saith  the  Loed,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel : 
Wherefore  commit  ye  this  great  evil  against  your  souls,*  to  cut  off  from  you  man 

8  and  woman,  child  and  suckling,  out  of  Judah,  to  leave  you  none  to  remain:  In 
that  ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath  with  the  works  of  your  hands,  burning  incense^ 
unto  other  gods  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  whither  ye  be  gone  to  dwell,  that  ye  might 
cut  yourselves*  off,  and   that   ye  might  be  a   curse   and  a  reproach  among  all 

9  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Have  you  forgotten  the  wickedness  [evil]'  of 
your  fathers,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  wickedness  of 
their  [his]°  wives,  and  your  own  wickedness,  and  the  wickedness  of  your  wives, 
which  they°  have  committed  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ? 

10  They  are  not  humbled  even  unto  this  day,  neither  have  they  feared,  nor  walked  in 

11  my  law,  nor  in  my  statutes,  that  I  set  before  you  and  before  your  fathers.  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  of  tiosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  set  my  face 

12  against  you  for  evil,  and  to  cut  off  all  Judah.  And  I  will  take  the  remnant  of 
Judah,  that  have  set  their  faces  to  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  and 
they  shall  all'"  be  consumed,  and  fall  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they  shall  even  be  con- 
sumed by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine:  they  shall  die,  from  the  least  even  unto 
the  greatest,  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine :  and  they  shall  be  an  execration,  and 

13  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach.  For  I  will  punish  them  that  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  I  have  punished  Jerusalem,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine, 

14  and  by  the  pestilence:  So  that  none  [there  shall  be  none  escaped  or  remaining]  of 
the  reumant  of  Judah,  which  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
shall  escape  or  remain,  that  they  should  return  [and  then  to  return]  into  the  land 
of  Judah,  to  the  which  they  have  a  desire  to  return  to  dwell  there  :  for  none  shall 
return  but  such  as  shall  escape." 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  3.— In  'JDJ^JH/  ana  0377  the  S  is  the  gerundial  (comii.  Niegelsb.  dr.,  g  96,  e),  in  IJj^S  IHp'?  it  is  the 
supiiiiil  (/b.,  g  95,/.).    Comp.  xi.  17 ;  xxxii. -S'i. 

2  Ver.  3. — 't^'^T\  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  accnsative,  since  this  has  been  already  expressed  by  the  saiSx  in  D^TTT',  but 

as  nominative.    The  third  person  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding,  the  T\^T\  with  the  sudden  change  of  per- 
son  (comp.  infra  vers.  5  and  10  and  Nabqelsb.  (?r.,  g  101  Anm.)  is  however  explained  by  ^1  DHX,  with  which  a  return  is 

made  to  the  second  person  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (ver.  2). 

3  Yer.  4. — "l^T  as  in  Jud.  xix.  24. 

i  Ver.  7.— nj?T  niust  here  have  the  same  sense  as  ni^"l,  ver.  9.  Por  the  connection  is :  the  nj?1  that  ye  now  do 
can  only  be  explained,  by  your  having  forgotten  the  HI^T  of  the  past.  Since  now  r\1^*"l  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a 
do\iblo  sense,  so  must  also  Hj^l  in  this  passage.    M  ^'^I1^^7  is  a  gerundial  infinitive.    On  rilt^SJ  comp.  Naegelsb.  (Jr., 

J  81, 1  c.  ,  , 

5  Ver.  8. — ^^O^V^TSI  and  TIOp^  are  also  gerundial  infinitives  (comp.  ver.  3). 

6  Ver.  8.— In  ver.  7  h'^3^  has  a  definitely  expressed  object.  Many  would  supply  this  here.  Others  take  □j'^  for 
DDnK,  according  to  the  analogy  of  xl.  2.  ^^1371  niay,  however,  also  be  taken  in  a  directly  causative  senae=:prepare  ei- 
tei-inination,  so  that  the  dative  would  have  nothing  abnormal  in  it.  Comp.  pj'in  Jer.  1.  34;  rT'DlH  Isa.  ii.  4;  p^VH 
Isa.  li.  11  with  ^7  ;  Naeqelsb.  (Jr.,  J  09, 1  Anm.  2. 

^  Ver.  9.— From  W^  TlVX  it  would  follow  thatniJJI  is  to  be  taken  in  amoral  sense.  But  can  it  be  said  of  those  who 
are  censured  on  account  of  their  persistence  in  these  sins :  Have  you  forgotten  your  sins  ?  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  therefore  dis- 
posed to  read  □finSK'n,  with  a  marginal  reading  of  a  Kiinigsberg  Codex:  majus  peccando  memiyriam  peccatarum  ante 
commissorum  ohliterastis.  But  this  reading  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  We  must  therefore  take  nil?'^  afl  in  ver.  7 
in  a  double  sense,  so  as  to  designate  at  the  same  time  the  mala  p(enx  and  the  mala  culpse  (comp.  Gen.  1. 15)  Their  foreet- 
tulness  of  the  sufferings  which  they  had  drawn  on  them  by  their  sins  is  the  cause  of  their  olistinate'  persistence  in  the 
Utter. 

8  Ver.  9.— VE'J  niJJT.  Both  the  introduction  of  the  "wives"  and  the  singular  suffix  are  surprising.  The  LXX.  read 
rui/  ipxci'Tui'  VIJ.UV.  Oy'^p  or  DD'S'tyj  would  certainly  correspond  better  to  the  connection,  as  well  as  to  the  usage  of 
the  prophet  elsewhere  (comp.  vers.  IT,  21;  1.18;  ii.  26  ;  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  18;  xxxii.  32;  xxxiv.  21).  But  the  more  difficult 
1  eading  is  to  be  preferred.  The  singular  suffix  is  not  to  be  referred  to  Judah,  since  the  expression  "  wives  of  Judah  "  is 
neither  used  elsewhere  nor  suitable  to  the  connection,  but  to  the  king  of  the  time.  Comp.  Hos.  iv  8-  Zeoh  xiv  12'  Ni! 
eEL33.  (Jr.,  J 105, 7,  .■'nm.  2.  ■  •        ■       , 
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•  Vor.  9.— !|tyj;  IK/N.     Change  of  person  as  in  vers.  3,  5.    Comp.    Naeoelsb.    Gr.,  §  101, 2,  Anm. 

10  Ver.  12. — 7J  lom.    According  to  the  accents  the  sentence  is  to  be  constnied  as  in  the  translation.    On  73  comp, 
Isa.  XXX.  5 ;  Ewalb,  286,  e. 

11  Ver.  14:. — □"'D/D  DK  ''3-    Strictly  taken  these  words  form  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
which  declares  that  there  shall  be  a  D""  73  or  T''1^,and  the  words  O^l!/''  N^  "^2  are  no  other  than  the  confirmation  of 

■  T  •   T  T  • 

this  statement.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  regard  the  words  aa  a  later  addition,  as  Hitzig  does.  The  brevity  of  the  previous 
sentence,  and  its  apparent  contradiction  of  ver.  28  seemed  to  require  this  supplementation.  In  ver.  28  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  some,  having  escaped,  will  return,  and  it  is  hence  evident  that  the  declaration  here,  ver.  14,  is  not  to  be  taken  with  ab- 
solute literaluess. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  is  communicated  through 
Jeremiah  to  the  Israelites  dwelling  in  Egypt ;  ye 
have  seen  how  I  have  punished  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem for  their  idolatry  (vers.  1-6).  Why  then 
do  you  continually  commit  the  same  wickedness  ? 
Have  ye  forgotten  the  lecture  ?  It  appears  so, 
for  they  have  not  humbled  themselves,  nor  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  law  of  God  (vers.  7-10). 
Therefore  shall  the  remnant  of  Judah  in  Egypt, 
even  like  unto  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  be  destroyed 
by  sword,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  sft  most  sin- 
gle fugitives  shall  return  home  (vers.  11-14). 

Ver.  1.  The  -word  .  .  .  saying.  We  have 
here  the  last  document  of  Jeremiah's  prophetic 
ministry.  Far  from  home,  after  terrible  judg- 
ments, he  has  still  the  same  thing  to  say  to  the 
Jews  as  at  first.  They  have  not  become  wiser  or 
better.  From  Tahpanhes  they  had  spread  abroad 
in  the  land.  What  occasion  had  brought  them 
together  in  so  large  an  assembly,  is  not  indeed 
stated  in  the  superscription,  which  is  of  the 
greater  sort  (comp.  xl.  1  ;  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxv.  1 ; 
xxxiv.  1,  etc.),  but  is  evident  enough  from  what 
follows. — Dwelt.  The  fugitives  have  already 
established  themselves  in  fixed  abodes.  Comp. 
rems.  on  xliii.  8. — Migdol  (comp.  xlvi.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6  coll.  Exod.  xiv.  2;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7)  was  one  of  the  north-eastern  boundary 
points  of  Egypt  [near  Syene].  In  Herodotus 
(II.  159)  and  the  LXX.  the  place  is  called  Mdy- 
SuTmu;  according  to  the  Itiner.  Anton,  (p.  171) 
it  was  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium. — On 
Tahpaahes  comp.  rems.  on  xliii.  8. — Noph 
is  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital  of  lower  Egypt. 
Comp.  rems.  onii.  16. — Pathros  (comp.  ver.  15; 
Isa.  xi.  11;  Ezek.  xxix.  14;  xxx.  14)  is  upper 
Egypt.  Comp.  Hebzog,  R.-Enc,  I.  S.  149.  The 
assembly  was  held,  according  to  ver.  15,  in  Pa- 
thros. A  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  migration,  because  we  find  the  colony 
already  dispersed  and  settled  in  different  places. 
On  the  other  hand  the  meeting  cannot  have  oc- 
curred so  long  after  the  migration  that  those  who 
are  addressed  by  Jeremiah  can  belong  to  the  se- 
cond generation.  They  were  the  Jews  who  had 
come  into  the  country  (ver.  8),  and  the  longing 
for  home  was  still  strong  in  them.  Comp.  rems. 
on  vers.  29,  30. 

''  Vers.  2-6.  Thus  saith  ...  as  at  this  day. 
The  prophet  presents  before  the  Jews  first  the 
great  catastrophe,  portraying  its  genesis  in  the 
order  of  its  elements. — Whom  they  know 
not.  Comp.  xix.  4. — I  sent,  etc.  Comp.  vii. 
13,  25;  xxix.  19. — This  abominable  thing. 


Comp.  xxxii.  35. — Was  poured  forth.  Comp. 
xlii.  18. — In  the  cities  of  Judah.  Comp. 
vers.  9,  17,  21;  vii.  17;  xi.  6;  xxxiii.  10. — As 
at  this  day.     Comp.  vers.  2,  22,  23  ;  xi.  5. 

Vers.  7-10.  Therefore  noTsr  thus  .  .  .  be- 
fore your  fathers.  After  the  Jews  had  just 
learned  in  a  different  manner  how  fearfully  Je- 
hovah avenges  apostasy  from  Him,  how  can  they 
now  again,  to  their  unendurable  shame  and  ruin, 
commit  the  same  sins?  It  appears  as  if  they 
had  forgotten  the  lesson  and  not  yet  learned  to 
bow  in  obedience  to  the  divine  law. — Man  and 
■woman.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  3;  xxii.  19;  Lam. 
ii.  11. — The  works  of  your  hands.  From  i. 
16  coll.  XXV.  14  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet 
wishes  the  expression  to  be  understood  in  a  phy- 
sical sense  of  the  idol  images. — Burning  in- 
cense in  the  wider  sense.  Comp.  rems.  on  i. 
16. — That  ye  might  be,  ««c.  Comp.  xlii.  18; 
Zech.  viii.  13. — Have  ye  forgotten,  etc.  The 
present  unlawful  conduct  of  the  people  is  ex- 
plained only  by  their  forgetfulness  of  the  former 
calamities  occasioned  by  their  idolatry. — Hirzia 
well  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  royal 
wives  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  idolatry.  Comp.  the  wives  of  Solomon 
(1  Ki.  xi.  1  sqq.)  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Asa 
(xv.  13)  and  Athaliah  (xi.  1). 

Ver.  10.  They  are  not  humbled.  Comp. 
Isa.  Ivii.  15.  How  unwillingly  does  the  prophet 
turn  away  and  address  his  discourse  concerning 
these,  to  whom  he  has  hitherto  spoken,  to  others. 
Comp.  Mic.  i.  2;  Jer.  1.  8. — Nor  walked.  Comp. 
ix.  12;  xxvi.  4. 

Vers.  11-14.  Therefore  .  .  .  shall  escape. 
Because  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  fearful  severity  of  God's  punitive 
justice,  again  committed  the  same  sins,  therefore 

(]07  ver.  11)  wiU  the  Lord  set  his  face  against 

them,  the  last  remnant  of  Judah,  and  by  the  de- 
struction of  this  utterly  exterminate  the  nation. 
Comp.  ver.  7. — And  I  will  take.  The  expres- 
sion involves  an  antithesis  to  set  their  faces  to 
go.  They  thought  in  their  own  power  to  take  a 
path  which  would  lead  them  away  from  the  pu- 
nitive hand.  But  the  Lord  seizes  them  as  He 
once  did  the  prophet  Jonah. — Shall  be  an  exe- 
cration. Comp.  rems.  on  xlii.  18. — Them  that 
d^7ell.  Comp.  ix.  24,  25  ;  xlvi.  25. — None  es- 
caped. The  Jews  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  remain 
there  temporarily,  and  then  return  home.  On 
Twhich  are  gone  then  depends  not  only  to  so- 
journ there  but  also  and  to  return  with  the 
following  relative  sentence. — To  the  ■which. 
Comp.  xxii.  27. — But  such  as  shall  escape. 
Comp.  Textual  Note. 
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h.  The  Eeplioation  of  the  People. 
XLIV.  15-19. 

15  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  had  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by  a  [there  in  the]  great  multitude  [assembly], 
even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros  answered  Jere- 

16  miah,  saying.  As  for  the  word'  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of  the 

17  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee.  But  we  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing 
[word]  goeth  forth  [has  gone  forth]  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we, 
and  our  fathers,  our  kings,  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  :  for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well,^  and  saw 

18  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour 
out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all'things,  and  have  been  consumed' 

19  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine.  And  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  wor- 
ship her,*  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our  men  ? 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16. — "^^Tn  Is  to  be  regarded  as  accusative  of  restriction.    Not  generally,  but  only  with  respect  to  this  particular 

T  T  - 
word,  do  they  declare  th.at  they  will  not  obey  the  prophet.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  §  70,y. 

2  Ver.  17.— D'210  /dices.    Comp.  Isa.  iii.  10,  and  Delitzsch  ad  loc. 

3  Ver.  18.— On  the  form  UOH.  which  is  found  only  in  the  root  QOH,  comp.  Olsh.,  51  483,/. 

*  Ver.  19. — n^^y^H/.    The  Hiph.  here  only.    The  Piel  only  in  Job  x.  8  decidedly  in  the  meaning  of  "  to  form,  shape." 
Compare  further  3^J^,  D^3^^  (Jer.  xxii.  23),  so  the  meaning  of  the  Hiph.  in  this  place  cannot  be  other  than  "to  form, 

copy,"  with  reference  to  the  moon-shaped  form  of  the  cakes.  Comp.  rems.  on  vii,  18.  The  circumstance  that  the  H  is 
written  without  Mappik  (which  however  is  found  in  some  MSS.)  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this.  (Comp.  Olsh.,  §  96,  e  ; 
Isai.  xxi.  2  ;  xxiii.  17, 18).    [We  must  then  render  :  make  her  cakes  to  copy  her. — S.  R.  A.j 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Prom  the  purport  of  this  passage  it  is  manifest 
that  the  people  had  come  together  to  celebrate  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to 
perform  the  vows  they  had  made.  The  assembly 
consisted  principally  of  women.  Hence  they 
were  the  chief  speakers.  They  now  declare  to 
the  prophet  that  they  will  not  obey  his  words 
(ver.  16),  but  perform  their  vows,  and  make  their 
offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  as  they  had  also 
done  at  home.  It  was  then  well  with  them  (ver. 
17),  only  since  they  neglected  her  worship,  has 
it  gone  badly  with  them  (ver.  18).  In  addition, 
they  (the  women)  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  this  goddess  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  their  husbands. 

Ver.  15.  Then  all  .  .  .  saying.  The  assem- 
bly consisted  (1)  of  men,  who  well  knew  that 
their  wives  offered  incense  to  other  gods  (comp. 
rems.  on  ver.  3);  (2)  of  women,  who  were  a 
great  multitude.  From  the  circumstance  that 
the  "great  assembly  "  is  designated  as  consist- 
ing of  women,  it  has  been  rightly  concluded  that 
they  formed  the  majority,  which  explains  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  women  in  vers.  24,  25.— 
The  Jewish  women  thus  appear  to  have  come  to- 
gether from  all  parts  of  Egypt  to  a  festival  of 
the  queen  of  heaven,  which  was  held  in  a  place 


of  upper  Egypt  (Pathros),  not  more  particularly 
designated,  in  order  there  to  perform  their  vows 
made  to  this  goddess.  The  men  seem  to  have 
been  both  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
and  those  who  had  come  from  a  distance  as  hus- 
bands of  a  part  of  the  women  mentioned.  The 
assembly  consisted  (.3)  of  representatives  of  all 
the  people,  who  were  settled  in  Egypt,  among 
whom  we  must  suppose  individuals,  who  were 
neither  husbands  nor  wives. — In  Pathros  ac- 
cordingly designates  the  place  of  meeting,  and  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  lived  but  with  an- 
swered. The  prophet  had  endeavored  by  his 
discourse,  vers.  2-14,  to  hinder  the  observance 
of  this  idolatrous  festival,  but  was  not  successful. 
Vers.  16-19.  As  for  the  word  .  .  .  without 
our  men. — We  will  not  hearken.  Comp. 
vii.  16. — The  expression  vrhatsoever  word 
has  gone  forth  out  of  our  mouth  indicates 
vows  that  had  been  made  (comp.  Num.  xxx.  3, 
13 ;  xzxii.  24  ;  Jud.  xi.  36).  On  the  queen  of 
heaven  comp.  rems.  on  vii.  18. — And  when  we 
burned.  According  to  the  apodosis  this  ought 
properly  tobe  in  the  feminine  instead  of  the  mascu- 
line, as  in  ver.  15  (n'nDpD).    The  masculine  form 

has  not  only  a  general  justification,  as  being  the 
chief  form,  and  frequently  occurring  for  the  femi- 
nine (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  60,  5,  4),  but  also 
a  snecial,  since  the  S|)eakers  had  in  view  the   en- 
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tire  number  who  took  part  in  the  offering.  Ac- 
cording to  Num.  XXX.  7  sqq.,  the  women  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  observance  of  their  vows  only 
when  approved  by  their  husbands  (or  fathers, 
oomp.  ver.  4).  Hence  they  now  declare,  that  in 
oousequenoe  of  haying  obtained  the  concurrence 


of  their  husbands  they  are  at  any  rate  free  from 
all  personal  responsibility.  On  cakes  comp. 
rems.  on  vii.  18.  It  is  evident  from  the  latter 
passage,  that  this  cult  was  not  first  adopted  in 
Egypt,  but  imported  from  home. 


e.  The  Eejoinder  of  the  Prophet  (xliv.  20-30). 

a.  Refutation  of  the  Popular  Assertions. 

XLIV.  20-23. 

20  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto'  all  the  people,  to  the  men,  and  to  the  women,  and  to 

21  all  the  people  which  had  given  him  that  answer,  saying,  Is  it  not  so  ?  The  in- 
cense'' that  ye  burned  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  ye, 
and  your  fathers,  your  kings,  and  your  princes,  and  the  people  of  the  land,  did  not 
the  LoBD  remember  them,  and  came  it  not  into  his  mind  ?  [Jehovah  remembered 

22  it,' and  it  came  into  his  mind].*  So  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  could  no  longer  bear' 
because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings,*  and  because  of  the  abominations  which  ye  have 
committed  ;  therefore  is  your  land  a  desolation,'-  and  an  astonishment  [a  waste]  and 

23  a  curse,  without  an  inhabitant,*  as  at  this  day.  Because  ye  have  burned  incense, 
and  because  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  LoED,  nor  walked  in  his  law,  nor  in  his  statutes,  nor  in  his  testimonies ;  there- 
fore this  evil  is  happened*  unto  you,  as  at  this  day. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  20.  -On  the  interchange  of  7J?  and  7X  comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 

2  Ver.  21. — The  Piel  form  "IDp,  which  occurs  here  only  (comp.  Olsh.  §182,  e)  corresponds  to  the  German  "Geraiicher" 

[fumigating,  incensingj.    Observe  also  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  [the  incensing 
that  ye  didj. 

3  Ver.  21. — The  plural  suffix  in  Dni5<  refers  to  the  plural  idea  contained  in  the  intensive  form.    Compare  remarjis 

on  xi.  4. 

<  Ver.  21. — Comp.  rems,  on  iii.  16. 

6  Ver.  22. — J2V  nl).  The  imperf.  is  evidently  used  here  in  an  aoristic  sense,  but  since  the  fact  in  question  is  removed 
from  all  objective  human  perception,  it  is  consequently  founded,  notwithstanding  its  undoubted  correctness,  on  a  subjec- 
tive conceptiou,    Comp,  Isa.  xxxvii.  4 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  5. 

^  Ver.  22, — nXty  7"    With  ^J30  following,  here  only.    It  seems  to  be  used  in  the  absolute  sense  of  "  endure,  hold 
out,"  also  in  Isa,  i..^^;  Prov,  xxx,  21 — ^IJI  j;T,    Comp,  iv,  4;  xxi,  12;  xxiii,  2,  22;  xxiv,2sqq,;  xxvi,  3. 
'  Ver,  22,— nainS-    Comp,  vers.  6, 12, 
8  Ver,  22,— 3E'T'  rKD-    Comp,  rems,  on  ii,  15, 
•  Ver,  23,— nK^p•    Comp,  Olsh,,  S.  449,  478,— <Jb8,,  g  74,  Anm.  1 ;  Ewald,  ?  194,  b. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

To  the  assertion  of  the  people  that  it  had  gone 
well  with  them  so  long  as  they  had  served  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  that  their  misfortunes  dated 
from  their  cessation  of  this  service,  the  prophet 


answers  with  a  non  post  hoc  sed  propter  hoc.  It 
was  precisely  on  account  of  this  idolatrous  cult 
(ver.  21)  which  Jehovah  could  no  longer  suifer, 
that  their  misfortunes  had  come  upon  them  (ver. 
22).  And  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  Jeremiah  re' 
peats  this  bitter  truth  once  more  (ver.  23). 


>;i 


THE  PEOPHET  JEEEMIAH. 


p.  The  Positive  Announcement  of  Severest  Punislinient. 

XLIV.  24-30. 

24  Moreover  Jeremiali  said  unto  all  the  people,  and  to  all  the  women,  Hear  the 

25  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah's  word]  all  Judah  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel,  saying  :  Ye  and 
your  wives  have  both'  spoken  with  your  mouths,  and  fulfilled  with  your  hand,  say- 
ing, We  will  surely  perform  our  vows  that  we  have  vowed,  to  burn  incense  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her ;  ye  will  surely  accom- 

26  plish"  your  vows,  and  surely  perform  your  vows.  Therefore  hear  ye  the  word  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah's  word]  all  Judah  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  Behold,  I 
have  sworn  by  my  great  name,  saith  the  Lord,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be 
named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  The 

27  Lord  God  [Adonai  Jehovah]  liveth.  Behold,  I  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and 
not  for  good  ;  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  eon- 

28  sumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine,  until  there  be  an  end  of  them.  Yet  a 
small  number  that  escape'  the  sword  shall  return  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  into 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  all  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  are  gone  into  the  land  of 

29  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  shall  know  whose  words  shall  stand,  mine,  or  theirs.'  And 
this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  punish*  you  in  this  place, 

30  that  ye  may  know  that  my  words  shall  surely  stand  against  you  for  evil :  Thus 
saith  the  Lord:  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand 
of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life ;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and 
that  sought  his  life. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMIIATICAL. 

'  Ver.  25. — On  the  Vau  consecutive  comp.  Naf-Qelsb.  Gr.,  ^  88,  7,  and  Jer.  iii.  9  ;  vi.  19 ;  xxxiii.  24. 

2  Vet.  26.— On  the  form  Dja'pn  comp.  OLsa.,  S  679;  BWAUi,  J  196,  c;  Ges.,  g  72,  6,  Ami. 

3  Ver.  28.— 3^^  'tO'Sa  ooinp.  Ezek.  Ti.  8  ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  64,  5,  c. 

*  Ver.  28.— The  construction  DnO-l  ^^3D  (comp.  analogies  in  Graf)  is  found  in  this  form  here  only.  The  two  pro- 
nouns analyze  the  idea  .1J^Jl7.  Since,  however,  both  members  of  the  disjunctive  question  were  to  be  distinctly  expressed, 
the  only  way  was  either  to  say  DD^^T  DN1  'IST  DN  (comp.  Joel  i.  2),  or  as  there  are  no  independent  possessive  pro- 
nouns, to  use  the  personal  pronouns,  which,  however,  could  be  employed  only  in  the  form  of  suflBxes  to  the  partitive  prepo- 
sitions. .  «*    *" 

i>  Ver.  29.— ipp  with  7j;  as  in  ver.  13. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

As  that  which  the  land  and  people  of  Judah 
had  experienced  from  the  Chaldeans,  was  a  pu- 
nishment for  their  previous  wiclcedness,  so  in  the 
future  also  new  calamities  will  be  the  recom- 
pense of  their  newly-repeated  offences.  The 
Jews  persist  in  performing  their  idolatrous  vows. 
Well,  they  shall  do  so  (ver.  26).  But  they  shall 
also  hear,  that  there  will  soon  be  no  longer  a  Jew 
in  Egypt,  who  may  even  take  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah into  his  mouth  (ver.  26).  For  they  shall  be 
exterminated  by  sword  and  famine  (ver.  27),  and 
only  a  few  shall  return  into  the  land  of  Judah, 
that  this  stubborn  people  may  learn  who  is  in  a 
position  to  execute  his  will,  Jehovah  or  they? 
(ver.  28).  And  this  may  serve  for  a  token,  that 
the  Lord  will  make  good  His  word,  that  Hophra, 
king  of  Egypt,  will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  his 


mortal  enemies,  just  as  Zedekiah  was  given  into 
the  hand  of  his  enemy,  the  king  of  Babylon 
(vers.  29,  30). 

Vers.  24,  2-5.  Moieover  Jeremiah  .  .  your 
vows.  The  women  are  here  also  expressly  men- 
tioned (see  rems.  on  ver.  15).  In  ver.  25  even 
the  predicate  to  ye  and  your  wives,  as  well  as 
the  predicates  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
verse  has  the  feminine  form. — The  sentence  and 
fulfilled  with  your  hand  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  parenthesis,  occasioned  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  discharge  of  the  vows  was  already  in 
progress  at  the  very  moment  the  prophet  was 
speaking.  We  may  conclude  from  this,  that 
the  words  in  vers.  24  sqq.  were  spoken  later 
than  the  preceding  context,  viz.,  towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

Vers.  26-28.  Therefore  hear  ...  or  theirs. 
As  you  obstinately  carry  out  your  will,  hear 
what  the  Lord  will  do  to  effect  His.     He  has 
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sworn  by  His  great  Name  (comp.  xxii.  5;  xlix. 
13;  li.  14),  that  a  time  will  yet  come,  when  no 
Jew  in  Egypt  will  any  more  take  the  name  of 
Jehovah  into  his  mouth  as  an  oath  (comp.  iv.  2 ; 
V.  2;  xii.  16),  simply  for  this  reason,  that  there 
will  be  none  there  (ver.  27).  "  In  the  form  of 
asseveration  the  name  of  Jehovah  would  be  still 
retained,  although  they  had  long  since  become 
devoted  to  the  service  of  other  gods.  But  Je- 
hovah, who  is  an  NJp  /X  [jealous  God],  rejects 
honor  and  acknowledgment  which  He  must  share 
with  others;  and  so  His  name  shall  no  longer  be 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  any  Jews  in  Egypt." 
HiTziQ. — In  Behold,  I  vyill  watch,  there  is 
evidently  a  reminiscence  of  1.  12,  so  that  the 
close  of  the  prophecies  is  thus  connected  with  the 
beginning. — Only  a  few  individuals  will  escape 
the  sword  and  return  home  (comp.  remg.  on  ver. 
14). — A  small  number.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  30; 
Deut.  iv.  27;  Ps.  ov.  12. — And  thus  Israel  shall 
learn  by  this  fact,  whose  word  will  stand  ('D 
lai.  Comp.  viii.  9 ;  Gen.  xxiv.  23 ;  Dlp^,  Isa. 
xiv.  24;  vii.  7;  xlvi.  10),  theirs  (vers.  17,  18) 
or  Jehovah's. 

Vers.  29,  80.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  .  .  . 
sought  his  life.  The  Jews  might  think  that  in 
Egypt  they  were  out  of  sight  of  their  God,  whose 
throne  was  in  Jerusalem.  To  expel  this  delu- 
sion the  prophet  announces  to  them  a  sign,  that 
the  Lord  has  them  well  in  view.  When  they  see 
this  sign  it  will  be  a  pledge  that  the  punishments 
threatened  in  vers.  26-28  will  really  overtake 
them.  The  sign  will  consist  in  this,  that 
Hophra,  the  Egyptian  king,  will  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  Zedekiah  was  into 
lh«  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Now  Herodotus 
certainly  relates  (II.,  161  sqq.)  that  Apries 
[Manetho,  OiiafpiQ,  LXX.,  Ovafp^l,  {i.e.,  Hophra) 
whom  he  calls  after  Psammetichus  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  earlier  kings,  in  consequence  of 
an  unsuccessful  battle  with  the  Cyrenians,  had 
to  experience  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  Amasis, 
who  was  sent  to  treat  with  them,  himself  went 
over  to  the  rebels,  a.nd  Apries  was  compelled  to 
fight  the  Egyptians  under  Amasis  with  an  army 
consisting  only  of  foreign  auxiliaries.  He  was 
so  presumptuous  as  to  think,  says  Herodotus, 
that  no  God  eould  cast  him  from  his  throne,  so 
firmly  was  he  seated  upon  it.  He  was,  however, 
vanquished  and  taken  captive.  Amasis  now  in- 
deed treated  him  very  well  in  the  palace,  but  the 
Egyptians  took  it  ill  that  he  was  so  indulgent  to 
his  and  their  greatest  enemy.  Therefore  Amasis 
delivered  Apries  up  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
strangled  him  (II.,  169).  If  we  compare  this 
narrative  with  the  passage  under  consideration, 
we  find  that  they  agree  perfectly,  not  only  in 
speaking  of  a  "surrender  of  Hophra  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  sought  his  life "  (comp. 
Vyjf.  and  '■3  'E'D^D,  ver.  30  a,  with  the  singular 
in  hemistich  b)  but  also  in  this,  that  the  circum- 
etanoe  of  the  surrender  of  the  king  being  pre- 
dicted as  a  sign,  appears  to  be  thus  well  ac- 
counted for,  in  Apries  having  by  his  obstinate 
arrogance  challenged  the  divine  Nemesis.  But 
how  about  the  chronology !  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  surrender  of  Apries  occurred  at  too  late 
a  date  for  it  to  have  served  as  a  sign,  or  that 


Jeremiah  could  have  lived  to  any  proximate 
period.  The  death  of  Apries  must  certainly  be 
placed  in  B.  C,  570  (comp.  BnSOKBE,  iS.  930; 
M.  NiEBUHK,  Ass.  ■«.  Bab.,  S.  217).  We  have  re- 
marked above  on  ver.  1,  that  the  Jews  are  still 
designated  as  having  come  into  the  country  (vers. 
8,  12,  14),  and  therefore  not  as  born  in  it,  and  a 
strong  longing  for  the  land  of  their  fathers  is 
still  ascribed  to  them  (ver.  14).  But  does  this 
prevent  us  from  supposing  .that  they  have  been 
already  about  sixteen  years  in  the  country  ? 
There  is  nothing  opposed  to  this  in  the  text. 
This  simply  records  .that  they  had  settled  down 
at  different  places,  and  were  now  assembled  for  a 
festival  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  might  happen  as 
well  after  sixteen  years  as  after  two,  but  better 
then,  than  in  the  first  year.  A  longing  for  home 
is  not  yet  altogether  extinguished  in  the  Jews 
even  at  the  present  day.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxvii. — As 
to  the  age  of  Jeremiah — if  he  was  a  ^^J,  about 
twenty,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (comp. 
i.  2,  6),  he  must  have  been  about  seventy-six  or 
seventy-seven  in  the  year  B.  C,  570.  This  ia 
not  impossible.  What  object  could  the  subse- 
quent insertion  of  this  verse  as  a  vaiicinium  post 
eventual,  alleged  by  Hixzio  and  Graf,  have  had  ? 
There  was  no  need  for  it  (as  there  perhaps  was 

for  D'Sw?  ^^  '•?'  '^^^-  1*)>  ^°'^  'f  i''  ^^5  "o' 
Jeremiah's  custom  to  offer  tokens,  this  would 
all  the  more  have  deterred  from  such  an  interpo- 
lation. Even  if  we  grant  that  there  are  no  other 
tokens  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  Jeremiah,  this 
does  not  involve  the  impossibility  of  his  ever 
having  given  such  a  one.  He  might  have  a  special 
reason  for  doing  so  here.  I  think  I  can  perceive 
such  a  reason  in  the  presumptuous  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  recorded  by  Herodotus. 
This  prediction  of  the  fate  impending  over  the 
king  was  the  answer  of  the  true  God  to  this  pro- 
vocation. The  point  of  the  prediction  is  evi- 
dently directed  against  this  latter.  That  whicli 
Jeremiah  loudly  proclaimed  in  an  open  assembly 
of  the  Jewish  people  could  not  remain  hid.  The 
king  could  and  should  hear  it,  even  though  he 
held  the  old  Jewish  soothsayer  in  disdain.  Only 
thus  is  it  explained  why  Jeremiah  gave  a  token 
just  now,  and  why  be  gave  just  this.  He  was 
obliged  to  predict  his  fate  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  when  this  came,  the  hand  of  God  might  be 
recognized  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  this  pre- 
diction was  to  be  a  pledge  to  the  Jewish  people 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  judgment  threatened  by 
him.  Let  us  remember  how  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  once  displayed  through  Moses  on 
Egypt  and  its  king,  in  order  that  they  might  per- 
ceive that  He  was  the  Lord,  and  His  the  earth 
(Exod.  vii.  5,  17;  viii.  22;  ix.  14,  29;  x.  2). 
After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  theocratic  nation  return  as  fugitives 
to  the  same  Egypt,  from  which  the  Lord  had  so 
gloriously  conducted  them.  Israel  had  failed  of 
the  high  goal,  appointed  for  it — but  the  Lord  had 
remained  the  same,  and  His  last  prophet  like  His 
first  was  commissioned  to  be  the  medium  of  an- 
nouncement to  the  proud  empires  of  the  just, 
judgments  of  the  only  true  God,  who  does  not 
allow  Himself  to  be  despised  with  impunity. 

How  now  was  the  threatening  fulfilled  that  the 
remnant  of  Judah   in  Egypt  should  perish  by 
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sword  and  famine,  except  a  few  who  should  re- 
turn home  (ver.  28),  and  none  should  be  left  in 
Egypt  who  could  take  the  name  of  Jehovah  for 
an  oath  on  his  lips  (ver.  26)  ?  In  the  first  place 
it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  this  question,  whether  Nebuchad- 
nezzar really  came  to  Egypt  and  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy in  xliii.  8-14,  or  not.  I  leave  entirely  out 
of  account  the  fabulous  record  of  Megasthenes 
(in  Strabo,  XVI.,  p.  687,  a;  Joseph.,  Antiqq., 
X.,  11,  1;  c.  Ap.,  I.,  20),  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
subjugated  not  only  Egypt,  but  also  Lybia  and 
Iberia,  and  came  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  yea 
even  to  Thrace  and  the  Pontus  (comp.  Haever- 
NiCK,  Oomm.  on  Ezek.,  S.  496  sqq.,  and  the  nar- 
ratives confirming  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  Ara- 
bian authors:  Abulfeda,  Hist.  ante-Islam,  p.  102. 
Fleischer,  AbdoUatif,  Eel.  de  VEgyp.,  p.  184, 
247;  ed.  ue  Sacy).  But  Josephus,  as  ia  well 
known,  relates  also  (Antiqq. ,%.,  9,  7)  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  fifth  year  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  himself  led  an  army  to  Coelo-Syria, 
and  after  the  conquest^of  this  country,  made  war 
also  on  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  inva- 
ded Egypt.  On  this  occasion  he  killed  the  king 
then  reigning  in  Egypt,  set  up  another  in  his 
stead,  and  again  led  jews  away  captive  to  Baby- 
lonia. Now  if  whatever  in  this  account  relates 
to  the  Egyptian  king  be  decidedly  erroneous 
(Comp.  M.  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  215,  Anm. 
3),  it  is,  however,  still  possible  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, during  the  thirteen  years  siege  or  block- 
ade of  Tyre,  which  began  directly  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  had  the  desire  and  the  leisure 
to  make  an  expedition  through  Coelo-Syria  and 
the  East-Jordanio  countries  to  Egypt.  It  would 
make  no  essential  diiference  if  he  entrusted  this 
expedition  to  one  of  his  generals.  The  prophecy 
in  xliii.  8-14,  may  then  have  been  fulfilled. 
Captive  Jews  and  Egyptians  may  also  have  been 
really  carried  away  on  this  occasion.  Comp.  lii. 
30;  M.  Niebuhr,  S.  215,  et passim.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  the  question,  what  happened  to  the 
Jews  still  living  in  Egypt  B.  C,  570,  is  not  affected 
by  an  expedition  of  the  Chaldeans  to  Egypt  ten 
or  twelve  years  earlier. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  ch.  xliv.  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jews  living  in  Egypt  is  so  definitely 
prophesied,  while  some  centuries  later  we  find 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  very  numerous,  and  Egypt  a. 
centre  of  the  Jewish  diaspora  (comp.  Herzog, 
R.-Enc,  XVII.  S.  285.)  Alexander  the  Great  finds 
so  many  Jews  in  Egypt,  that  he  peoples  the  city 
founded  by  him,  and  named  after  him,  chiefly 
with  them  (comp.  Herzoq,  R.-Enc,  I.,  S.  235). 
How  did  these  Jews  come  into  Egypt?  Till  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (about  B.  C,  444),  Judea  was 
so  thinly  populateu,  that  it  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  send  out  colonists.  The  many  Persian 
expeditions  to  Egypt  (B.  C,  525,  484,  460,  458, 
873),  may  indeed  have  carried  many  single  Jews 
v;ith  them.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
brief  occupation  of  Palestine  by  Taches,  king  of 
Egypt  (B.  C,  361).  It  is  related  of  Ochus,  that 
in  his  expedition,  undertaken  B.  C,  350  for  the 
reconquest  of  Egypt,  he  dragged  many  Jews  with 
him  to  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  added  that  he 
afterwards  took  part  of  them  back  to  Babylon, 
and  part  of  them  he  banished  to  Hyrcania. 
Comp.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.,  etc.,  [History 


of  the  Israelitish  nation  from  the  completion  of 
the  Second  Temple  to  Simon  Maccabeus],  I.,  S. 
118.  It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great 
himself  that  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  he  incor- 
porated many  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  his  army 
(comp.  Herzfeld,  S.  120,  et  pass.),  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  left  all  these  warriors 
behind  in  Egypt.  When  in  Babylon,  he  wished 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus,  he  had  Jews  in 
his  army,  as  is  related  by  Hecafseus  in  Joseph., 
c.  Ap.,  I.,  22  (p.  1186  sqq.,  ed.  Oberthuer). 
Whence  then  the  great  number  of  Jews  that 
Alexander  found  already  in  Egypt  ?  I  believe 
we  must  seek  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  immigrated  with  Jere- 
miah. But  then  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. 
May  we  not  assume  that  the  idolatrous  practices 
ceased  among  the  exiled  Jews  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  among  those  in  Babylon  ?  And  if  this  was  the 
case,  how  can  it  be  a  question,  what  turning- 
point  we  must  suppose  between  the  idolatrous 
period,  in  which  we  still  see  them  in  Jer.  xliv., 
and  the  later  one  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  ?  May 
not  the  powerful  words  of  the  aged  and  venerable 
Jeremiah,  and  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy uttered  by  him  respecting  the  king  (xliv. 
29,  30)  have  produced  an  overpowering  impres- 
sion on  their  minds?  According  to  tradition 
(HiEBON.,  adv.  Jovin.,  2,  37  ;   Tertullian,  Scorp. 

8;      EpIPHAN.     TZEpl   t€)V   TZpOfPfJlCiV,      0pp.,    II.,    p. 

239)  Jeremiah  was  stoned  by  his  countrymen  in 
Tahpanhes.  But  this  legend  is  surely  without 
foundation.  If  they  stoned  him,  they  must  have 
done  it  after  the  discourse  in  ch.  xliv.,  which 
was  not  delivered  in  Tahpanhes  (xliv.  15).  It  is, 
however,  also  possible  that  the  idolatrous  inclina- 
tion in  them,  as  in  their  countrymen  in  Baby- 
lonia, was  now  exhausted,  and  that  the  Lord  in 
view  of  their  repentance,  repented  Him  of  the  evil, 
which  He  had  spoken  against  them  (xxvi.  13, 18). 

DOCTEINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  "Obfirment  animum  suum  ministri  eccUsise 
hujus  capitis  meditatione,  ne  pertinacia  auditorum  ee 
territuri  patiantur,  sed  ut  potius  dehoriando,  ob' 
jurgando,  comminando  intrepide  instent  ex  prsecepto 
apostoli  2  Tim.  iv.  2."  Fobster. 

2.  On  xliv.  2-13.  A  mirror  of  the  stubborn 
heart  of  man !  For  centuries  unceasingly  warned 
by  the  prophets^and  how  warned !  ■  Not  by 
sentimental  talk,  but  by  words  of  thunder  and 
strokes  of  power, — think  only  of  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  etc.! — yet  Judah  bowed  not  hia 
stubborn  neck.  Then  at  last  when  long-suffer- 
ing love  was  exhausted,  the  judgment  of  just  love 
was  executed.  And  yet  in  the  wretched  remnant 
the  old  root  of  unbelief  and  disobedience  remains 
still  unbroken. 

3.  On  xliv.  9.  "Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  as  vetches,  yet 
will  his  foolishness  not  depart  from  him  (Prov. 
xxvii.  22).  And  he  that  sings  songa  to  a  heavy 
heart,  it  is  like  a  torn  garment  in  winter,  and 
vinegar  on  nitre  (Prov.  xxv.  20)."  Cramer. 

4.  On  xliv.  16.  '^ Hoc  loco  imaginem  quandam 
conspicere  licet  seditionis,  de  qua  Ethnicus :  h  ttj 
ar&aei  naaa  iSia  Kami  ivearw, — itemque  con/usionis 
plus  quam  cyclopicse,  de  qua  notum  est  illud  tritum: 
ohdel^  ovSevd^  oiidcv  aaoitet."  FoKSTER. 
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5.  Onxliv.  16.  "Ungodliness  continually  extends 
and  even  goes  beyond  itself.  In  the  foregoing 
chapter  they  wish  it  to  be  considered  as  having  to 
do  only  with  Jeremiah's  private  person,  but  now 
they  are  become  bolder  so  that  they  contradict  him 
officially  and  thus  God  Himself,  not  considering 
that  they  know  what  he  says  to  be  spoken  not  on 
his  own,  but  on  God's  account,  which  is  a  great 
blasphemy  of  God."  Cramer. 

6.  On  xliv.  17.  "  The  ungodly  are  blind.  For 
they  ascribe  all  their  good  fortune  to  their  idola- 
try. When,  however,  a  misfortune  comes  God 
and  His  word  must  be  to  blame,  and  they  say :  It 
is  vain  to  serve  God  (Mai.  iii.  14).  The  charge 
of  the  Papists  is  used  again  now-a-days,  when 
times  are  dear  and  the  country  suffers  such  like 
chastisements,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Gospel; 
since  on  the  other  hand  their  mass  is  regarded 
as  a  regular  Egyptian  Meleket,  by  which  they 
think  to  obtain  temporal  and  eternal  blessings 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead."  Cramer. 

7.  Onxliv.  17.  "  Non  ovum  ovo  tarn  simile  est 
atgue  huic  J'udseorum  oraiioni  nostrorum  hominum 
vox  contendentium,  sub  papatu  aureum  fuisse  smcu- 
lum,  cum  iamen  contrarium  testentur  hisiorise  de 
hellis,  peste  et  fame  in  papatu, prsesertim  ea,  quae  in- 
cidit  in  annum  Christi  1315,  quo  tempore ) fere  tertia 
pars  Germanise  partim  fame,  partim  peste  eztincta. 
Mine  versus :  Ut  lateat  nullum  tempus  famis,  ecce 
cucuUum."    FORSTER. 

8.  On  xliv.  17.  "Non  mirum,  quod  urbes  peste 
vexentur,  cum  jSlsculapius  et  Dii  ab  iis  procul  ab- 
sint,  nam  ex  quo  Jesus  colitur,  nihil  jam  utilitatis  a 
Diis  consequimur.  Pobphyrius."  MS.  note  in  my 
copy  of  Cramer's  Bible. 

9.  On  xliv.  19.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inconstant,  frivolous  women  were  the  first  to  be 
seduced  into  idolatry,  as  Eve  (2  Cor.  xi.  3), 
When  these  are  taken  captive,  he  then  proceeds 
farther,  and  knows  how  to  bring  in  the  Adam 
also.  Therefore  keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth 
from  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom  (Mic.  vii.  5)." 
Cramer. 

10.  On  xliv.  19.  "  The  harmony  and  com- 
plaisance of  married  people  is  never  more  easily 
secured  than  when  it  is  against  the  Lord,  and  it 
is  nothing  unusual  for  domestic  peace  to  be  ad- 
duced as  the  cause  of  a  lack  of  zeal  in  religion. 
It  is  an  ancient  custom ;  Ahab,  Ahaziah  and  Solo- 
mon only  followed  Adam.  The  wife  had  to  be 
deceived  by  a  subtle  serpent ;  the  man  was  bound 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family ;  she  gave  him  and  he 

ate."    ZiNZBNDORF. 

11.  On  xliv.  20.  "  God  remembers  the  good 
and  the  evil;  the  good  that  He  may  reward  it, 


the  evil  that  He  may  punish  it."  Cramer.  ["God 
will  have  the  last  word.  The  prophets  may  be 
run  down,  but  God  cannot."  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  Onxliv.  26.  "This  is  the  severest  punish- 
ment of  all,  that  God  takes  away  His  holy  name 
and  word,  as  He  says  in  Deut.  xxxii.  20:  I  will 
hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  see  what  their  end 
shall  be.  And  this  is  the  famine,  not  of  bread, 
but  of  the  word  of  God  which  they  seek  and  yet 
do  not  find  {Am.  viii.  11)."  Cramer. 

13.  On  xliv.  29,  30.  Between  Moses  and  Jere- 
miah, between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
return  thither  of  the  remnant,  there  lies  a  period 
of  almost  a  thousand  years,  and  what  a  history  ! 
But  the  Pharaoh,  under  whom  Israel  made  the 
exodus,  Menephthes  (comp.  Lepsius  in  Herz., 
R.-Ene  ,  I.,  S.  146)  is  described  by  Herodotus  as 
an  arrogant  and  ungodly  man  (II.,  Ill),  just 
like  Hophra.  And  at  both  times  Israel  was  a 
poor  despised  heap  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  But 
the  heathen  were  to  know  that  the^Jod  of  this 
despised  heap  is  the  only  true  God,  and  that  their 
idols  were  naught,  as  also  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel- 
shazzar  and  Darius  the  Mede  had  also  to  learn 
(Dan.  ii.-vi.). 

HOMILETIOAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xliv.  1-14.  The  holy  love  of  God:  1. 
long-suffering;  2.  just. 

2.  On  xliv.  9-14.  How  ruinous  aicourse  it  is  to 
forget  the  chastisements  of  the  Lord.  This  will 
be  shown,  if  we  ponder  that  this   forgetfulness 

1.  implies  chastisement  already  suffered,  2.  proves 
its  want  of  good  results,  3.  calls  forth  severer 
chastisements  from  God. 

3.  On  xliv.  15-18.  The  utmost  alienation  of  a 
people  from  their  God,  shown  in  the  example  of 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  1.  They  place  the  benefits 
received  to  the  account  of  their  idols.  2.  The 
evils  suffered  they  place  to  the  account  of  the 
Lord.  3.  They  renounce  their  obedience  to  the 
Lord.    4.  They  vow  their  service  to  their  idols. 

4.  On  xliv.  26,  27.  The  severest  punishment 
which  the  Lord  can  bring  upon  a  people,  who 
have  hitherto  served  Him.  1.  It  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Lord  removes  the  candlestick  of  His 
word  from  among  this  people,  i.  c.  that  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  means  of  grace.  He  brings 
Himself  into   forgetfulness   among   the  people. 

2.  It  is  founded  in  this,  that  this  people  on  their 
part  have  striven  to  forget  the  Lord.  3.  It  has 
the  effect,  that  this  people  is  given  up  to  the 
powers  of  evil  to  their  .complete  destruction. 
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Appendix  to  the  Prophecies  Relating  to  the  Entire  Theocracy. 

THE  PROMISE  GIVEN  TO  BAKUOH  (CHAP.  XLv). 

While  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  according  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  Jeremiah  was  dictating  to  his  true  friend 
and  servant,  Baruch,  the  revelations  hitherto  received,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  quite  overpow- 
ered by  a  feeling  of  detp  sorrow  •andiartguish.  Then  Jeremiah  receives  a  commission  to  address  to  him 
some  words  of  consolation.  This  brief  address  doubtless  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  of  the 
original  writing  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  ch.  xxxvi.  For  it  is  incredible  that  Baruch  was 
overcome  with  grief,  when  he  had  written  the  prophecies  against  the  heathen,  so  far  as  these  were  extant 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  their  original  position  after  oh.  xxv.  and  before  ch.  xxvii.  {comp. 
rems.  on  xxv.  12-14  and  the  Infrod.  to  chh.  xlvi.-li.)  ;  these  being  of  relatively  consolatory  import 
to  thejsraeliles  {comp.  especially  xlix.  1  sqq.).  But  when  he  could  survey  at  a  glance  the  entirety 
of  the  threatening  words  pronounced  against  the  theocracy,  this  may  have  been  the  moment  when  he 
broke  outnnto  the  utterance , recorded  in  xlv.  3.  The  word  )2r\D^,  ver.  1,  is  not  opposed  to  this.  For 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  prefix  in  the  sense  of  "  lohilst."  It  merely  expresses  that  Baruch  received 
the  revelation  at  a  time  -when  he  was  at  work  as  an  amanuensis,  neither  before  nor  after  ;  but  does  not 
determine  whether  he  received  U  at  the  beginning,  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  end  of  this  time.  Even  when 
the  prophet  had  dictated  to  him  his  last  words  his  work  was  not  done  :  he  had  still  to  look  over  and 
revise  what  he  had  written.  It  is  therefore  not  credible,  that  the  great  main  work  was  interrupted  by 
this  personal  communication.  The  present  chapter  is  thus  an  appendix  to  the  entire  collection  of  Jere- 
miah^ s  prophecies.  Its  position  at  the  close  corresponds  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  Baruch,  who 
as  the  faiiliful  friend  and  amanuensis  of  the  prophet  was  closely  connected  with  the  book  as  a  whole, 
while  Ebed-vielech,  for  whom  a  similar  word  of  promise  is  found  in  xxxix.  15-18,  came  into  contact 
with  Jeremiah  only  at  a  single  epoch.  The  revelation  concerning  him  was  therefore  inserted  at  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  narrative. 

XLV.  1-5. 

1  The  word  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  unto  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah, 
when  he  had  written  [was  writing]  these  words  in  a  book  at  the  mouth  of  Jere- 
miah, in.  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  saying, 

2,  3  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehov^],  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  thee,'  O  Baruch :  Thou 
didst  say,  Woe  is  me  now !  for  the  Lord  hath  added  grief  to  my  sorrow  ;  I  fainted 

4  [am  weary]^  in  my  sighing,  and  I  find  no  rest.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  him, 
The  Lord  saith  thus  :  Behold,  that  which  I  have  built  will  I  break  down,  and  that 

5  which  I  have  planted  I  will  pluck  up,  even  this  whole  land.'  And  seekest  thou 
great  things  for  thyself?  seek  them  not :  for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all  flesh, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  but  thy  life  will  I  give  unto  thee  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither 
thou  goest. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAI... 

1  Ver.  2. — On  7J7  in  '^iV  comp.  rema.  on  x.  1. 

2  Ver.  3. — The  verb  ^y  is  found  besides  in  Jeremiah  only  in  li.  58. 

'Ver.  4.— As  to  the  construction  here,  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  article  is  wanting  before  XTI,  as  ex.gr.  Gen.  xxxil. 
23.  Bnt  we  should  then  have  nN't-  Others  would  take  nS  in  the  emasculated  sense,  in  which  it  "  approaches  to  "  ^-=in 
respect  to,  as  to  (Ewald,  g  2Y7,  d).  But  in  the  connection  of  this  passage  OX  appears  plainly  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative, 
governed  by  the  preceding  transitive  verb.  I  therefore  think  that  NTI  is  used  here  simply  with  an  emphatic  significance, 
which  we  may  express  by  inserting  the  word  "  even ;"  even  the  whole  land,  men  this  I  Comp.  Num.  xviii.  23  •  Isa.  vii.  14. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  Kin  after  a  personal  pronoun;  XIH  UiX  OJX,  Isa.  xliii.  25  ;  Jer.  xlix.  12  cte. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Baruch, 
the  son  of  Neriah,  was  writing  out  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  at  his  dictation  (vers.  1  and  2), 
the  proclamation  is  made  to  him,  in  answer  to 


his  expression  of  sorrow  (ver.  3)  :  that  the  Lord 
is  intending  to  desolate  the  whole  land  (ver.  4), 
but  he,  Baruch,  without  laying  claim  to  greater 
things,  should  accept,  as  a  reward  of  distin- 
guished grace,  that  whithersoever  he  might  be 
cast,  he  should  everywhere  escape  with  his  life 
(ver.  5). 
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Vers.   1-3.    The  Tvord  .  .  .  find    no   rest. 

After  Baruch  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxii.  12)  had 
finished  writing  what  was  dictated  to  him,  Jere- 
miah receives  the  command  to  address  a  pro- 
phecy to  him,  concerning  only  his  own  person. 
— Baruch  was  evidently  powerfully  affected  by 
the  total  impression  made  by  the  prophecies 
upon  him  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  1,  16).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  sorrow,  which  he  must  have  felt 
with  every  other  Israelite,  at  the  present  dis- 
turbed condition  of  his  native  land,  was  the 
anxiety  for  the  future,  which  had  been  awakened 
by  the  minatory  predictions  he  had  heard. — 
Grief  Comp.  viii.  IS  ;  xx.  18 ;  xxxi.  13. — I 
faint.     The  same  thought  as  in  Lam.  v.  5. 

Vers.  4,  6.  Tbua  shalt  thou  .  .  .  thou 
goest.  Two  things  are  involved  in  these  words  ; 
1.  Although  the  theocracy  is  the  Lord's  creation, 
it  is  yet  His  fixed  determination  to  destroy  His 
work.  With  respect  to  the  expression,  comp. 
i.  10 ;  xviii.  7,  9 ;  xxxi.  28. — Even  this  whole 
land.  If  we  compare  xxv.  15-26,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  this  determination  to  destroy  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  twofold  degree,  and  accordingly 
Tf'\ii  is  to  be  taken  in  the  double  sense  of  land 
and  earth.  The  whole  earth  and  the  existence 
of  all  nations  upon  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  but  the 
Lord  will  cause  His  judgment  to  issue  on  all 
this.  His  work.  But  Israel's  land  and  people  is 
especially  His  sanctuary,  the  first  fruits  of  His 
increase  (ii.  3),  His  precious  inheritance  (iii.  19; 
Ezek.  XX.  6,  15),  and  of  course  Baruoh's  sorrow 
relates  above  all  to  the  ruin  threatening  his  own, 
the  chosen  nation.  It  is  thus  declared  by  the 
words,  "this  whole  laud,"  that  it  is  not  a  partial 
visitation,  but  a  total  devastation  of  the  country, 
which  is  impending. — 2.  If  now  the  whole  (comp. 
xii.  12  ;  xxv.  31)  is  under  sentence  of  total  de- 
struction, no  single  individual  can  claim  a  high 
degree  of  positive  earthly  prosperity.  Even  the 
best  must  be  content,  if  only  mere  earthly  ex- 
istence, bare  life,  is  guaranteed  him.  This  is 
done  here  with  respect  to  Baruch.  Thus  a  mea- 
sure is  given  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
calamity  relating  to  the  whole.  Comp.  xxi.  9  ; 
xxxviii.  2,  17. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Baruch  did  not  act  as  secretary  for  hire  but 
for  love.  He  esteemed  it  an  honor  and  a  happi- 
ness, that  by  his  skill  he  could  serve  the  Lord, 
to  whom  he  owed  it.  Therefore  a  glorious  re- 
ward is  imparted  to  him  unsought,  so  that  his 
name  and  remembrance  are  immortalized  in  the 
sacred  record  by  an  oracle  addressed  specially 
to  him.  This  honor  is  to  be  esteemed  still  higher 
than  the  assurance,  that  this  wretched  mortal 
life  should  not  be  taken  by  violence  before  its 
time. 


2.  On  xlv.  3.  "  Won  Stoicos  nosesse  convenit,  qui 
dird&emv  commendare  aique  asserere  soliti,  qualis 
etiamfuit  Munzerus  ejusque progenies  Anabaptistse." 

FoRSTER. 

3.  On  xlv.  4.  Compare  the  remarks  on  vii.  4. 
There  is  no  delusion  more  ruinous  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Lord  cannot  destroy  His  own  work 
again.  The  destruction  will  certainly  only  come 
upon  the  bad.  But  .it  is  the  bad  on  the  earth, 
among  the  chosen  people,  in  the  church  and  on 
the  throne,  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  secure, 
in  spite  of  their  badness,  by  the  fact  of  the 
divine  appointment  or  choice,  whereby  they  make 
God  the  servant  of  sin.  God  has  created  the 
earth.  He  will  destroy  it  by  .fire.  But  a  new 
earth  and  a  new  heaven  will  proceed  from  the 
conflagration.  He  has  thrown  down  the  holy 
city  and  temple  and  scattered  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. But  the  'lapaij/i  Kara  jrvei/inistill  lives  and 
will  one  day  permeate  the  'lapaf/2.  Kara'aapKa  with 
new  life  again  (Rom.  xi.).  The  Christian  Church 
in  the  East  has  been  devastated  by  Islam,  and 
what  guarantee  then  have  Rome,  Geneva  and 
Wittenberg  that  it  will  not  be  with  them  as  with 
Jerusalem  ?  Princes  too  are  not  to  understand 
the  divine  right  of  legitimacy  as  that  God  can 
appoint  princes  but  cannot  depose  them.  Yet 
even  if  all  present  Christian  churcheswere  to  be 
destroyed  and  all  thrones  overthrown,  neither 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  would  cease  to  be,  nor 
the  magistracy,  which  is  ordained  of  God  (Matt, 
xvi.;  Rom.  xiii.). 

4.  On  xlv.  5.  "Felices  frustra  nobis  promittimus 
annos  semper  enim  curx  tristitiseque  premunt."  Quo- 
tation by  FORSTEK. 

5.  On  xlv.  5.  Endeavor  not  after  high  things. 
Is  it  then  not  a  great  thing  in  this  world,  laden 
as  it  is  with  a  curse  (Gen.  iii.  17-19),  if  one  has 
sustenance  and  clothing?  (1  Tim.  vi.  8).  And  is 
it  not  the  greatest  thing  of  all,  if  one  knows  that 
his  soul  is  saved  in  heaven,  even  if  he  must  take 
the  place  there,  with  which  the  prodigal  son 
would  have  been  content  in  his  father's  house  ? 
(Luke  XV.). 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1,  On  xlv.  2-5.  A  word  of  consolation  and  ex- 
hortation for  all  the  tried  children  of  God.  1. 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  the  heat,  which  he 
encounters,  as  though  something  strange  had 
happened  to  him.  2.  Let  every  one  be  satisfied 
with  the  one  thing  needful:  (a)  for  his  body; 
(6)  for  his  spirit. 

2.  On  xlv.  4.  God's  own  institutions.  We  must 
distinguish  in  these :  1.  the  temporary  form 
(not  secured  against  decay  and  outward  ruin) ; 
2.  the  everlasting  kernel  (this  is  indestructible 
and  bears  in  itself  the  guarantee  of  eternal  du- 
ration and  ever  more  glorious  development). 
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ni.  SECOND   MAIN   DIVISION. 
The  Prophecies  Against  Foreign  Nations. 

(Chapp.  XLVI.— LI.) 

The  prophets  of  ±srael  could  not  avoid  bringing  the  heathen  nations  also  within  the  sphere  of  their  predic- 
tions. They  were  compelled  to  this,  partly  even  from,  tkar  theocratic  and  particularistic  point  of  view, 
in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  theocracy  were  essentially  affected  by  the  standing  or  falling  of  their 
heathen  neighbors,  and  partly  in  a  general  view,  as  they  represented  the  idea  of  the  all-embracing  divine 
love  and  providence.  Hence  we  find  declarations  concerning  heathen  nations  in  most  of  the  -prophetic 
books.  We  find  these  prophecies  relating  to  heathen  nations,  comprising  larger  groups,  in  Isaiah, 
chh.  xiii.-xxiii.,  in  Ezekiel  chh.  xxv.-xxxii.,  and  here  also  in  Jeremiah  xWi.-W. 

The  main  trunk  of  these  prophecies  is  formed  by  a  Sepher,  which  according  to  its  principal  part,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  [comp.  rems.  on  xlvi.  2).  As  Amos 
makes  his  way  through  a  cycle  of  seven  nations  toJiis  main  goal,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (i.  3 — ii.  5), 
and\ps  Ezekiel  predicts  a  judgment  on  sevennations,  so  our  Sepher  also  contains  declarations  against  seven 
nations:  Egypt,  Philistia,  Moab,  Amman,  Edom,  Damascus,  and  Elam.  This  arrangement  is  evi- 
dently intentional ;  proceeding  from  Egypt  the  prophet  advances  to  the  Philistines ;  from  these  he 
springs  across  to  their  eastern  neighbors  and  concludes  with  Elam,  as  representing  the  distant  East  and 
North.  It  is  evident  that  these  seven  utterances  form  the  main  trunk^of  the  Sepher  against  the  nations, 
from  two  circumstances.  First,  that  in  none  of  them  is  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  Chaldeans  mentioned. 
This  is  the  certain  and  constantly  observed  sign  of  composition  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  Sec- 
ondly, that  five  of  them  [or  six,  comp.  infra,  rems.  on  xlix.  34-39)  have  a  similar  commencement,  viz. 

W^ul,  3N107,  etc.  This  grammatical  form  is  closely  connected  icith  the  common  superscription, 
The  vvord   of  Jehovah   which  came   to  Jeremiah  against  the  nations,   xlvi.   1. 

The  prefix  7,  viz.  expresses  the  comprehension  of  the  following  special  prophecies  under  this  general 
title  [comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  §  112,  5,  b).     On  this  point,  however,  two  things  are  to  be  remarked. 

1.  The  prophecy  against  the  Philistines  (ch.  xlvii.)  bears  a  superscription  according  to  a  different  for- 
mula, and  provided  with  a  special  dale.  We  shall  show,  on  xlvii.  1,  that  this  prophecy  is  older  than 
the  six  others  of  the  Sepher  against  the  Nations,  that  it  is  indeed  the  oldest  of  all  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  against  heathen  nations.  It  was  therefore  already  extant,  when  the  Sepher  was  formed,  and 
was  therefore  included  in  it,  just  as  it  was.  2.  The  prophecy  against  Elam  (xlix.  34-38)  likewise 
bears  a  title  differing  bothinform  and  purport,  by  which  the  utterance  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah.  With  this  superscription  the  case  is  quite  peculiar.  In  the  LXX.,  viz.  ch.  xxv.  con- 
tinues after  ver.  13  :  "A  iiTpo(j>riTevaev  'lepejiia^  tnl  ra  e&vri  -a  A.'i7.dp.  Hereupon  follows  the  pro- 
phecy which  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  text  xlix.  35-38.  At  the  close  of  this,  however,  we  find  the 
words  :  'Ev  apxv  ftaGiXevovro^  Itedeaiov  (iaGcXkuQ  eykvero  6  X6yoi;  ovtoi;  -KspX  ^iXafi.  The  prophecy 
against  Elam  in  the  LXX.  thus  has  a  superscription  and  a  postscript,  which  is  unexampled  in  Jere- 

*miah.  Now,  however,  the  double  circumstance  comes  in,  that  in  the  LXX.  the  superscription  of  ch. 
xxvii.  is  wanting,  the  same  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  contains  the  evidently  and  admittedly  false  name 
Jehoiakim,  and  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  prophecy  against  Elam  is  in  xlix.  34  assigned  to  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah,  though  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  are  not  mentioned,  as  they  usually  are 
in  prophecies  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Carchemish.     From  this  state  of  the  case  I  draw  the  following 

conclusions:  1.  The  prophecy  against  Elam  must  originally  have  had  the  superscription  Or)^i,  in  con- 
formity to  the  superscriptions  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  I.,  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom  and  Damascus. 
For  only  thus  is  the  abrupt  ra  A'M/i  in  the  superscription  of  the  prophecy  in  the  LXX.  explicable. 
The  article  ra  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  that  they  connected  AI/m/j.  grammatically  with  ra  i&vt/, 
to  which  neither  grammar  nor  criticism  give  any  justification,  for  they  arbitrarily  separated  TE'N 

D'Un~7^  'T  N3],  xxv.  13,  from  the  previous  context,  and  made  it  the  superscription,  then  arbitra- 
rily placed  Or^j  as  if  in  apposition  to  D]iJn,  and  finally,  with  equal  arbitrariness,  transposed  the 
whole  prophecy  hither,  for  it  stood  originally  in  another  place.     From  the  postscript,  viz.  we  see  that 

2.  the  prophecy  must  originally  have  stood,  as  it  still  does  in  the  Hebrew  text,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sepher  against. the  nations,  but  immediately  before  ch.  xxvii.,  this  postscript  being  evidently  no  other 
than  the  first  verse  of  eh.  xxvii.  {modified  according  to  circumstances),  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
LXX.,  and  in  the  Hebrew  contains  the  wrong  name  of  a  king.  How  did  this  prophecy  come  by  a  post- 
tcript,  since  no  other  prophecy  in  Jeremiah  has  such  an  one  ?  Whence  came  it  that  xxvii.  1  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  LXX.?  To  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  date  ev  apxy  paaAevovro^  SetScKiOv 
in  the  prophecy  against  Elam  is  as  incorrect  as  xxvii!  1  is  undoubtedly  alone  correct  (comp.  rems.  on 
xxvii.  1  and  xlix.  34).     But  how  now  does  verse  1  of  ch,  xxvii.  come  to  be  the  postscript,  in  the 
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Hebrew  the  mperscription  to  the  prophecy  affainst  Mam?  Eoidenthi  the  prophecies  against  the  nations 
must  once  have  had  their  place  after  oh.  xxv.  and  before  ch.  xxvii.  1.  They  were,  however,  taken 
away  from  this  place,  and  xxvii.  1  went  with  them,  whether  it  was  that  it  was  really  taken  for  the 
postscript  of  the  prophecy,  or  by  an  unintentional  error.  If  this  view  is  correct  it  is  thus  determined 
that  the  Sepher  against  the  nations  then  concluded  with  the  prophecy  against  Elam.  Whether  the  sub- 
sequently added  prophecies  against  Egypt  II.,  against  the  Arabians  and  against  Babylon  were  then 
incorporated  in  the  Sepher  cannot  be  ascertained.  Where,  however,  did  the  Sepher  begin,  or  rather  on 
what  portion  of  our  book  did  it  follow?  Chapter  ^xv.  cannot  have  preceded  it,  for  it  is  quite  out  of 
(he  question,  that  it  can  ever  have  had  place  between  chh.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  Since  that  detached  verse 
(xxvii.  1)  is  found  at  the  close,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy  against  Elam,  and  not  at  the  close 
of  the  passage  xxr.  15-38,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  passage  did  not  follow,  but  preceded  the 
Sepher  against  the  nations.  Thus  the  Sepher  cannot  have  been  attached  to  xxv.  14,  13  or  12.  It 
can,  therefore,  have  had  its  place  only  between  xxvii.  1  and  -xxv.  38.  Both  the  present  form  of  the 
text  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  purport  o/xxv.  13  b,  show  that  it  must  have  been  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  this  verse.  For  what  reason?  The  verses  12,  13  and  14  of  ch.  xxv.,  are  directed 
against  Babylon.  They  treat  of  the  ruin  of  Babylon  with  an  emphasis  and  a  detail,  which  do  not  cor- 
respond at  all  to  the  historical  fact  to  which  ch.  xxv.  owes  its  origin.  The  first  half  of  xxv.  13 
decidedly  presupposes  the  prophecy  against  Babylon,  pertaining  to  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (comp. 
li.  59).  From  this  it  follows,  that  th^  Sepher  against  the  nations  can  have  been  transposed  from  its  ori- 
ginal place  between  xxv.  38  and  xxvii.  1  to  that  before  xxv.  15,  only  with  the  prophecy  against  Baby- 
lon, therefore  after  its  becoming  known.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  suppose  that  the  words  in  xxv.  11,  "  and 
these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years,"  gave  occasion  both  to  the  more  extended 
portrayal  of  the  visitation  of  Babylon  only  implicitly,  intimated  as  we  have  it  in  the  verses  xxv.  12-14, 
and  also  the  transposition  hither  of  the  Sepher  against  the  nations  now  extended  by  the  prophecy  against 
Babylon.  The  LXX.  version  flowed  from  a  recension  affording  this  form  of  the  text.  For  omitting 
ver.  14,  it  is  connected  with  ver.  13,  and  then  gives,  though  in  a  different  order  from  the  Masoretic 
text,  the  prophecies  against  the  nations,  and  as  a  comprehensive  conclusion  follows  the  passage  xxv.  15- 
38  in  ch.  xxxii.  From  ch.  xxxiii.  onward  the  remaining  chapters  follow  in  the  same  order  as  in 
the  Masoretic  text,  only  that  a  chapter  is  not  devoted  to  the  prophecy  for  Baruch,  this  appearing  in  the 
LXX.  merely  as  the  conclusion  of  ch.  li.  Another  diaskenast  [who  it  was  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine) now  found  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  separate  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  from  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  theocracy.  And  thus  they  were  then,  without  making  any  alteration  in  vers.  xxv. 
12-14,  transposed  to  the  place,  where  we  now  find  them  in  the  Masoretic  text. — The  prophecy  against 
Babylon  was,  however,  the  only  addition  to  the  original  Sepher  against  the  nations.  Two  neio  portions 
were  inserted  at  appropriate  places  between  the  original  ones,  viz.:  1,  a  second  prophecy  against 
Egypt  (xlvi.  13-26)  which  expressly  mentions  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar,  xlvi.  13-26;  2.  a  prophecy 
against  the  northern  Arabian  kingdom  (xlix.  28-33),  in  which  at  any  rate  Nebuchadnezzar's  name  is 
mentioned  in  vers.  28  and  30.  The  insertion  of  the  second  prophecy  against  Egypt  after  the  first,  and 
that  against  the  Arabians  after  that  against  Damascus,  and  before  that  against  Elam,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  appropriate. 

1.    THE  SUPEKSCRIPTION. 

XLVL  1. 

1  'the  word  of  the  Loed  [Jehovah]  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  againsfc 
the  Gentiles  [The  Nations]. 

This  superscription  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  prophecies  here  brought  together  and  forming  a  TSD"-- 
It  thus  forms  the  heading  to  chh.  xlvi.-li.,  and  introduces  the  second  main  division  of  the  Book.  The- form- 
is  the  same  as  in  xiv.  1  ;  xlvii.  1  ;  xlix.  34.      On  the  grammar,  comp.  rems.  on  xiv.  1 

2.    THE  FIRST  PROPHECY  AGAINST  EGYPT 

XLVI.  2-12. 

2  Against  [concerning]  Egypt,  against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho  king  of  Egypt,, 
which  was  by  the  river  Euphrates  in  Carchemish,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  smote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  ofJudah.. 

3  Prepare  ye  the  buckler  and  the  shield, 
And  move  ye  on  to  the  battle. 

4  Harness  the  horses,  and  mount  ye  horsemen, 
And  stand  forth  with  your  helmets, 
Furbish^  the  spears,  put  on  coats  of  mail.' 

5  Why,  (as)  I  see,  are  they  dismayed — retreat? 
And  their  heroes  are  dashed  to  pieces ; 
They  flee  in  haste,  and  turn  not  again  ?' 
Fear  round  about  !*  saith  Jehovah. 
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6  Let  not  the  swift  flee  away  f 

Nor  let  the  mighty  escape !  ,,       ^  ^.      xi       ^  ii 

Northwards,  by  the  margin  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  totter,  they  tail. 

7  Who  is  he  who  riseth  up  like  the  Nile, 
His  waters  roll  along  like  the  streams  ?' 

8  Egypt  riseth  up  like  the  Nile, 

His  waters  roll  along  like  the  streams ; 
And  he  said,  I  will  up,  cover  the  land. 
Destroy'  the  city  and  them  that  dwell  therein. 

9  Mount  ye*  the  horses,  and  rage,  ye  chariots ; 
And  let  the  mighty  warriors  go  forth : 
Cush  and  Phut,  who  handle  the  shield. 

And  Lydians,  that  handle  and  tread  the  bow.' 

10  And  that  day  is  a  day  of  vengeance  for  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
That  he  may  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies  ; 

And  the  sword  shall  devour'"  and  be  satiate," 
And  be  drunken  with  their  blood : 
For  a  slain  offering  has  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
In  the  land  of  the  North  by  the  river  Euphrates. 

11  Go  up  towards  Gilead  and  fetch  balm.  Virgin  daugnter  of  Egypt !" 
In  vain  takest  thou  many  medicines  ; 

There  is  no  plaster"  for  thee. 

12  Nations  hear  of  thy  shame. 

And  with  thy  crying  the  earth  is  filled  , 
For  one  warrior  threw  down  another. 
They  are  both  of  them  fallen  together." 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Vcr.  4.— DID.    Comp.  Lov.  vi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  it.  16.    The  meaning  is  to  clean,  polish  by  rubbing. 
=  Ver.  4.— I'riD  only  here  and  in  li.  3,  for  ]'ni^. 

a  Ver.  6.— IHD".  Comp.  Mic.  i.  7;  Job  iv.  20;  Oisn.,  ?  261.— 10 J  DIJO.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  36;  NaegelSB.  fir.,  §93,  d. 
Anm. — U3n  Hiph.  in  direct  causative  signification — make  a  turn.  Comp.  ver.  21 ;  xlvii.  3 ;  xlis.  24 ;  N.\egel3B.  (?/-.,  g 
18,  3. 

i  Ver.  6.— 3'30D  11JD.     Comp.  vi.  25  ;  xx.  3,  10  ;  xlix.  29. 

^  Vcr.  6. — D1J''~  7^^-  ^^T-^  were  not  the  unabbreviated  form,  the  words  might  be  taken  as  the  divine  command.  As  it  is 
7N  must  be  talcen  in  the  feebler  sense  5<7.    Comp.  2  Kings  vi.  27  ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  G  ;  xli.  3  ;  Job  v.  22,  eic. 

8  Vcr.  7. — '^^^s^,  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  signifies  as  an  appellative  "  ditch,  canal,"  Isa.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Job  xxviii.  10,  as 

a  proper  name  the  Nile  only.  Am.  viii.  8  ;  ix.  5  :  Isa.  xix.  8  ;  xxiii,  10,  eic. — ^1'^^J  is  also  an  Egyptian  reminiscence,  in  so 

T  : 
far  as  it  is  used  of  (he  arras  or  canals  of  the  Nile,  Exod.  vii.  19  ;  viii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  14, 

1  Vcr.  8.— riT'DX,  comp.  GESE^^.,  g  03,  2,  Anm.  1;  OLsn.,  J  2.57  h.—f\  Tj;.    Comp.  viii.  16;  xlvii.  2. 

8  Ter.  9. — I3D"^n,  vocative.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  71,  5,  Anm.  4. 

*  Ver.  9.— Oii'nt;;p  ^y\^   'tyS'n.   Comp.  n^p  'D'n   ^Ppi,  Ps.  Ixxvlli.  9;  Naeselsb.  Cr.,  §63,  4,  e. 

1^  Ver.  10. — ^IJl  H/Dii^l.  .As  was  remarked  on  ver.  1,  these  perfects  with  the  Van  conversive  can  be  taken  in  a  fntnre 
sense  only.     Nothing  in  the  context  transposes  us  into  the  past.     All  previous  verbs  relate  to  the  future,  and  if  the  day  were 

to  be  designated  as  past  this  would  have  to  be  done  either  disertis  verbis,  or  by  7^Xi'^l.      Except  on  a  false  interpretation 

of  ver.  2,  we  obtain  the  impression  from  vers.  7-9  that  it  is  the  future  which  is  being  described,  and  if  the  day  (ver.  10)  is  re- 
cognized as  future,  tho  following  verbs  can  only  be  so  rendered.     Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gt.,  g  84,  o. 
"  Ver.  10.— MJl    Xyyyill).     Comp,  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  sqq. 

12  Ver.  11.— On  iD  HS  ^'7103.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Cr.,  g  64,  4. 

13  Ver.  11. — Tvl^r\'  Comp.  xxx.  13.  The  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  passages  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  these  only  with  the 
meaning  of  "something  laid  on,  bandage,  plaster." 

1*  Ver.  12. — "injll^  IDJ.  The  prefix  3  is  to  he  taken  in  its  proper,  instrumental  signification:  One  stumbles  by  an- 
other, because  one  throws  another  over  the  heap.    Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  37. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  double,  viz.,  general  and  special  title 
(vers.  1,  2),  two  pictures  arc  presented  before  us. 
The  first  (vers.  8-6)  is  the  more  general  and  in- 
definite ;  warriors  are  admonished  to  equip  them- 
selves  for  tattle  (vers.  8,  4).     Then,  however. 


directly  follows  a  description  of  the  defeat  and 
terrible  flight,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  place  of 
the  battle  (vers.  5,  6).  In  the  second  picture  not 
only  is  Egypt  mentioned  as  tho  armj  addressed 
by  the  prophet,  but  it  is  also  portrayed  in  colors 
taken  from  specially  Egyptian  relations.  That 
we  have,  moreover,  two  pictures  before  us,  is 
seen  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  vers.  7-12 
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the  whole  course  of  the  struggle  from  beginning 
to  end  is  described  in  its  main  features  :  the  pro- 
phet sees  the  Egyptian  host  approaching  like  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  (vers.  7,  8) ;  he  then  sum- 
mons horses,  chariots  and  all  warriors  (among 
them  the  neighboring  nations,  forming  part  of 
the  host),  to  the  fight  (ver.  9).  But  the  fight  does 
not  end  well  for  Egypt:  it  is  a  day  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  on  Egypt,  a  sacrificial  feast, 
in  which  Egypt  is  the  slaughtered  victim  (ver. 
10).  The  consequences  of  the  lost  battle  are  so 
fatal  to  Egypt,  that  it  cannot  recover,  and  the 
report  of  its  overthrow  fills  the  world  (vers.  11, 
12). — Does  this  passage  contain  a  prophecy  of 
the  battle,  or  does  it  presuppose  the  battle  as  al- 
ready fought  ?  I  think  the  former.  For  accord- 
ing to  ver.  10  (^IJl  nS3«l),  the  battle  is  evidently 
still  future.  But  the  prophet  felt  himself  moved 
to  this  prophecy,  not  during  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptian  host  from  its  country,  but  when  it  had 
already  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  decisive  conflict  was  there  to  be  ex- 
pected. This  follows  clearly  from  ver.  2  in  con- 
nection with  ver.  6  b,  and  ver.  10  b,  as  will  be 
further  seen  in  the  exposition  of  these  passages. 
The  prophetic  and  poetical  prediction  of  the  ap- 
proaching battle  comes  into  the  foreground,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  brief  significant  hints  with 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  the  battle  for  the 
whole  future  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  2.  Against  Egypt  ...  of  Judah. 
D"^S□7,  comp.  xxiii.  9;  xlviii.  1;  xlix.  1,  7,23, 
28.  The  prefix  7  restricts  the  general  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  main  superscription  to  a  special 
part.  Comp.  xix.  13  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  9;  Lev.  xii.  6,  7. 
Pharaoh-necho  (HJJ,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  29-35)  was  the 
sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  He 
reigned  after  his  father,  the  great  Psammetichus, 
from  B.  C,  610-595.  Comp.  Dunceer,  X.,  S.  817, 
925 ;  Hbrzoo,  R.-Enc.  X.,  S.  257. — He  came  from 
Egypt  by  sea,  landed  to  the  north  of  Carmel  in 
the  bay  of  Acco,  and  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo 
(608).  Jehoiakim  was  his  creature  (comp.  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  34).  He  was  thus  at  the  time  de  facto  ruler 
of  Judah.  After  the  battle  at  Megiddo,  it  must 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  subjugate  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  for  wlio  was  there  to  offer  him  any  re- 
sistance? The  power  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  was  concentrated  in  and  around 
Nineveh.  Nineveh  fell  B.  C,  606.  Now  first  did 
the  Babylonian  army  advance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  met  the  Egyptians 
at  Carchemish.  The  city  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chaboras  [Chebar  or  Khaboor], 
and  the  Euphrates,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
two  rivers.  Here  was  the  principal  passage 
across  the  Euphrates  (comp.  Niebuhr,  S.  205, 
369;  Herzoo,  Real-Enc.  VII.,  S.  379),  and  here 
as  "  the  extreme  line  of  defence  of  his  new  pro- 
vince" (NiEBOHB,  S.  369),  Necho  took  up  his 
position.  He  must  have  lain  here  for  some  time, 
whether  because  the  siege  of  the  city  occupied 
much  time,  or  because  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan 
not  to  advance  further,  but  here  in  a  favorable 
position  to  await  the  enemy.  Observe  in  the 
text  the  double  relative  sentence  ■which  ivas, 
etc.,  and  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  It  is 
doubtless  not  by  accident  that  by  the  first  of  the 


two,  the  first  mentioned  «(«!/  of  Necho  at  Carche- 
mish is  especially  sat  forth.  If  the  chief  em- 
phasis lay  on  the  battle,  that  first  sentence  would 
have  been  quite  superfluous.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  say:  "which  Nebuchadnezzar  smote 
by  the  Euphrates  in  Carchemish."  From  the 
emphasis  on  the  stay  by  the  Euphrates  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  this,  and  not  the  battle,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  prophecy.  When  .Jeremiah  learned 
that  the  Egyptian  army  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Carchemish,  he  recognized  at  once  the  impor- 
tance of  the  situation.  He  knew,  that  now  a 
collision  between  the  southern  and  northern  em- 
pires was  inevitable,  that  there  on  the  Euphrates 
the  destinies  of  the  world  would  be  decided  for 
the  proximate  future.  Egypt  on  the  Euphrates  ! 
This  was  the  fatal  juncture  which  summoned  him 
to  prophetic  utterance.  Observe,  also,  that  in 
the  prophecy  itself  he  does  not  yet  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (he  names  him,  as  I  have  frequently 
shown,  only  after  the  battle),  but  he  twice  men- 
tions in  a  significant  manner  the  position  on  the 
Euphrates  (ver.  6  and  ver.  7) ;  an  evident  proof 
that  it  was  this,  which  led  him  to  speak.  He 
foresees  that  it  would  eventuate  in  a  battle.  And 
with  equal  definiteness,  he  sees  what  the  result 
will  be  (vers.  5,  6;  ver.  10  sqq.).  Tlie  entire 
superscription  (ver.  2)  was  added  subsequently 
by  the  prophet  on  the  writing  of  the  prophecy. 
In  the  first  relative  sentence  he  indicates  the  oc- 
casion, in  the  second  he.declares  that  the  fulfil- 
ment followed  very  speedily  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  (B.  C.  605-4)  The  date  refers 
primarily  to  "smote,"  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  prophecy  may  not  have  been  made  the  same 
year,  or  sooner.  The  particulars  here  are  not  to 
be  determined,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  news 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptians  on  the 
Euphrates,  did  not  reach  Jerusalem  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  NiEBtiHRis  of  opinion 
that  the  battle  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  [Ass.  u,  Bab.,  S.  50,  86, 
370),  and  that  hence  the  date  here  refers  to  the 
composition  of  the  poem,  not  to  the  historical 
event  of  the  battle.  The  chronological  relations 
are  not  to  be  investigated  here,  but  exegetically 
it  seems  to  me  as  impossible  to  put  a  point  after 
smote  (Niebuhr,  S.  86,  Anm.),  as  to  refer  in  the 
fourth  year  to  the  Tword,  etc.,  ver.  1,  as  Graf 
proposes.  Apart  from  their  being  so  far  re- 
moved from  each  other,  ver.  1  is  a  general  title 
referring  to  all  the  following  chapters,  including 
ch.  li.  The  construction  too,  would  then  be  ob- 
scure and  forced.     We  should  then  havfc  to  take 

D''^SD7  as  a  more  particular  definition:  with 
respect  to  Egypt,  however,  in  the  fourth  ^year; 
which  would  give  the  sense  that  only  this  pro- 
phecy was  uttered  against  Egypt,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  is  incorrect. 

Vers.  3-6.  Prepare  ye  .  .  .  the  fall. 
The  first  battle-picture  commences  with  the 
call  to  the  warriors  to  prepare  buckler  and 
shield  (the  Egyptian  monuments  show  two  kinds 
of  shields,  a  larger  [HJV]  an4  a  smaller.  Comp. 
Neumann,  II.,  8.  383),  to  harness  the  horses  (to 
the  chariots)  and  to  mount.  D'tl'ia  designates  the 
horses  for  riding  in  distinction  from  carriage- 
horses  in  2   Sivm.  i.  6 ;   1  Kings  v.  6;  Joel  ii.  4; 
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Ezek.  ixvii.  14.  This  usage  being  eatablislied, 
and  the  parallelism  favoringthe  meaning  "  equi," 
I  believe  that  D'E'nan  is  to  be  translated  not  in 
the  vocative,  but  as  in  the  text:  and  mount  ye 
riders.  Of  the  other  expressions  in  ver.  4,  the 
first,  after  horses  and  riders,  must  refer  to  the 
footmen,  the  rest,  as  in  ver.  3,  to  all  species  of 
arms. — In  the  second  act  of  the  first  picture,  the 
prophet  sees  the  army  defeated:  Why,  I  see, 
are  they  dismayed?  Comp.  xxx.  6.  As 
non  (they)  is  the  nominative  and  HNI  requires 
the  accusative  after  it  in  a  still  higher  degree 
than  niin,  our  passage  cannot,  as  Graf  supposes, 
be  explained  by  Ezek.  xxxvii.  19  coll.  Gen.  vi.  17, 
but  I  see  must  be  taken  as  a  parenthetical  sen- 
tence.— The  description  closes  significantly  with 
two  perfects,  the  prophet  sees  the  tottering  and 
falling  as  accomplished  facts.    Comp.  ver.  12. 

Vers.  7-12.  Who  is  he  .  .  .  fallen  toge- 
ther. The  second  battle  picture  is  more  in  de- 
tail, more  concrete,  and  as  it  were  painted  with 
specifically  Egyptian  colors.  The  prophet  sees 
the  Egyptian  army  approaching  like  the  over- 
flowing Nile.  The  immediate  preparations  for 
the  battle  are  described  in  ver.  9,  as  in  ver.  4, 
only  still  more  concretely.  Cavalry,  chariots  and 
footmen  are  equally  distinguished.  I  am  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  we  must  render  '■1  Viy  here 
as  in  ver.  4  "mount  the  horses." — The  chariots 
are  to  rage  (comp.  Nah.  it.  5),  the  mighty  war- 
riors to  go  forth  on  foot.  Egypt's  neighboring 
nations  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  Ethi- 
opians and  Lybians  are  described  as  shield-bear- i 


ers,  and  therefore  masters  of  close  combat  (eo- 
minus),  the  Lybians  (comp.  Gen.  x.  13  coll.  22; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10)  as  archers.  The 
three  nations  stand  together,  as  here,  as  Egyp- 
tian auxiliaries  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5  coll.  Nah.  lii.  9. 
On  Lydians  l^h,  comp.  Aknold  in  Hekzoo, 
Real.-Enc,  VIII.,  S.  510. 

All  these  preparations,  however,  do  not  en- 
sure the  victory,  it  being  ordained  that  the  day 
of  battle  shall  be  a  day  of  vengeance  for  Jeho- 
vah, and  a  bloody  sacrificial  festival.  Egypt 
botli  in  ancient  and  more  recent  times  has  in- 
jured the  theocracy,  and  now  stands  opposed  to 
the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  must  therefore  be  subdued.. — Day 
of  vengeance.  Comp.  li.  6;  Isa.  xxxiv.  8; 
Ixi.  2;  Ixiii.  4. — Sacrifice.  A  slain  offering, 
where  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  (comp. 
Numb.  xxii.  40;  1  Ki.  i.  19)  comes  into  the  fore- 
ground, but  the  word  must  not  be  taken  in  its 
literal  signification.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Zeph. 
i.  7.  In  the  last  two  verses  the  consequences  of 
the  lost  battle  are  described.  Egypt  is  ironically 
called  upon  to  fetch  balm  from  Gilead  (comp. 
rems.  on  viii.  22).  But  the  blow  was  fatal. 
Therefore  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  to  however 
great  extent  applied.  The  fearful  defeat  cannot 
of  course  remain  hidden.  The  nations  must 
learn  the  shame  of  Egypt,  since  the  cry  of  the 
stricken  ones  fills  the  world  (xiv.  2  coll.  Isa.  xlii. 
11).  Ver.  12  b  contains  a  step  backwards,  an 
additional  statement  of  reason.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  evident  endeavor  to  close  the  se- 
cond picture  in  correspondence  to  the  first. 


3.    THE  SECOND  PROPHECY  AGAINST  BQTPT. 

XLVI.  13-26. 
With  an  Appendix,  xlvi.  27,  28. 

13  The  word  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  how  [con- 
cerning the  coming  of]  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  should  come  and  [to] 
smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 

14  Proclaim  ye  it  in  Egypt  and  publish  it  in  Migdol, 
Publish  it  also  in  Noph  and  Tahpanhes. 

Say  ye,  Stand  fast'  and  prepare  thyself;' 
For  the  sword  hath  devoured  thy  neighbors. 

15  Wherefore  is  thy  bulP  dragged  away? 

He  stood  not,  for  Jehovah  thrust  him  away 

16  He  causeth  many  to  totter  ; 
One  also  falleth  upon  another: 

And  theysay,  Up!  let  us  return* to  our  own  people, 
And  to  the  land  of  our  birth,  from  the  murderous  sword. 

17  There  they  cry:*  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  is  lost;' 
He  hath  lost  the  time  through  neglect  I 

18  As  truly  as  I  live,  saith  the  king, 
Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  Name  ; 
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As  Tabor  among  the  mountains, 

And  as  Carmel  by  the  sea,  shall  he  come. 

Make  thyself  preparations  [apparatus]  for  journeying, 

Thou  inhabitant,  daughter  of  Egypt ; 

19  For  Noph  shall  become  a.  wilderness, 
And  destroyed  without  an  inhabitant. 

20  A  finely  formed  heifer  is  Egypt ; 

A  gad-fly*  from  the  north  is  coming,  is  coming.' 

21  Her  hirelings  also  in  her  midst  are  like  fatted  calves 
For  they  also  turn  and  flee  away  together. 

They  stand  not,  for  the  day  of  their  destructioii  is  come  upon  them,?— 
The  time  of  their  visitation. 

22  Her  sound*  goeth  like  the  sound  of  serpents ; 
For  with  power  they  advance. 

And  are  come  to  her  with  axes  as  hewers  of  wood. 

23  They  have  cut  down  her  forest,,  saith  Jehovah. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  searched ; 

For  they  are  many,  more  than  the- locusts, 
And  of  them  there  is  no  number. 

24  The  daughter  of  Egypt  has  been  put  to  shame. 
Delivered  into  the  hand  of  a  people  from  the  North. 

25  Saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Behold,  I  visit  the  Amon  of  No, 

And  Pharaoh  and  Egypt,  and  its  gods  and  its.  kings. 
And  Pharaoh  and  those  that  trust  in  him. 

26  And  I  give  them  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  lives, 
And  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
And  into  the  hand  of  his  servants  : 

And  afterwards  it  shall  be  inhabited' 
As  in  the  days  of  old,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  14. — jy^nn  comp.  ver.  4. 

2  Ver.  14. — T7  ?3m.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  7.  It  is  a  direct  caueative  Hiphil :  make  preparation,  equipment  for  thy- 
self.   Naegelse.  Gr.,  §  69,  1,  Anm.  2. 

8  Ver.  15. — Jeremiah  uses  the  plural  □^"l^^K  elsewhere  only  in  the  meaning  of  "  strong  horses  "  (viii.  16 ;  xlvii.  3 ;  L 

11).    Bat  neither  this  meaning  nor  that  of  " strong  men,  heroes"  D^^ISJ  suits  the  connection.    For  apart  from  HnDJ 

(besides  here  in  Prov.  xxviii.  3  only)  which  as  a  foregoing  predicate  may  certainly  stand  in  the  singular,  the  singulars  1D^ 

and  13in  show  that  ?T^*n'3!<  is  to  be  taken  as  singular.    Then,  however,  nothing  is  more  natural  than,  with  the  LXX., 

T-:  (._.._  ,,,,.« 

to  think  of  the  Apis.    This  is  the  LXX.  translation  :  StoTt  e^vycv  ajro  aov  o  'Airis ;  6  fLocrxos  b  ekKektos  <rov  ovk  ejuetfec 
T3X  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  is  frequently  used  for  bulls  :  Isa.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Ps.  xxii.  13  ;  1. 13 ;  Ixviii.  31.    But  who 

but  Apis  is  the  bull  of  Egypt?    The  plural  sufiSx  has  been  explained  as  an  abnormal  pausal  pronunciation  ^comp.  nT^vTin 

Ps.  ix.  15 ;  THNJty  Ezek.  xxxv.  11 — ^^y^  [Gen.  XTi.  5 ;  1  Ki.  xv.  19]  which  Geaf  adduces,  does  not  belong  here),  comp. 

OlSH.,  g  39,  c,  Anm.;  J  131,  k,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  T^S  (observe  that  Jehovah  also  is  called  7N|liy'  TSN  or  3p^2  ''*' 

Isa.  i.  24  ;  xlix.  26,  etc)  stands  in  the  plural  as  a  name  of  God,  according  to  the  analogy  of  |n&<,  7J^3,  D^S^n,  D^K/Tp, 

which  again  themselves  follow  the  analogy  of  DTl/X-    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  61,  2,  Anm.;  Olsh.,  §  122,  g;  Gesen.,  g 

108,  2,  Anm.,  b. 

4  Ver.  17. — Diy  IKTp.  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  after  them  many  modern  commentators  read  these  words  DK^  ^X'^p 
(comp.  XX.  3  ;  Isa.  viii.  3 ;  ix.  7),  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  unnecessarily.  The  nominative  of  ^K'lp  is  not  the  auxiliaries, 
and  DK?  need  not  be  referred  to  their  home.    It  may  very  well  be  referred  to  the  place  where  Apis  was  maltreated,  and  the 

T  m 

warriors  were  killed,  thus  generally  to  the  place  of  the  previously  described  defeat.    It  might  even  be  referred  to  the  time, 
for  DK/  haa  also  a  temporal  signification.    Comp.  Ps.  xiv.  5  ;  liii.  5  ;  Job  xxxv.  12 ;  Hos,  ii.  17 ;  Jei*.  1.  9.    The  subject  of 

T 

^N'^p  may  be  an  indefinite  number : — they  call.    Comp.  iii.  16, 17 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  101,  2,  a. 
:  It 

5  Ver.  17. — The  meaning  of  j"li<2^  is  strepiius,  tumultus  (Isa.  v.  14  ;  xiii.  14 ;  Jer.  xxv.  31 ;  xlviii.  45  ;  li.  55,  etc.).    With 

the  idea  of  tumult  and  confusion  is  connected  that  of  destruction  and  ruin  (comp.  jij^I^  113,  Ps-  xl.  3).    Tlie  word  would 

1        T 
then  be  used  as  abstr.pro  concrtto:  Pharaoh  is  ruin,  i.  e.,  ruined,  (Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gt..  g  59, 1)  and  there  is  no  need  to 

read  J^Xl!'  with  Maureb.    We  know  not  why  the  prophet  chose  this  particular  word,  but  there  is  probably  an  allusion  in 
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It  to  some  Egyptiau  word  unknown  to  us.     Why  Pharaoh  is  ruined  the  prophet  proceeds  to  tell  us.    '^p^0  is  the  appointed 

season  (Gen.  i.  li ;  xvii.  21 ;  xxi.  2,  €(c.)     ^2p  of  passing  over  a  time  is  quite  usual  (comp.  ex.  gr.,  viii.  20 ;  Job  xxx.  15). 

c  Vcr.  20. — Vlp.    The  word  occurs  here  only.    The  root  y^p  signifies  "  to  pinch,  press  together"  (of  the  eyes  Prov 

vi.  13;  X.  11 ;  XXXV.  19,  of  the  lips  Prov.  xvi.  30)  then  "to  pinch  off  "  (Job  xxxiii,  6).  V^D  is  then  pinching,  pinching  oft 

or  that  which  pinches.    The  old  translations  are  vacillating:  LXX.  an-oa-Tracr/jta ;  Chald.  [''7t3p  V^D)?  populi  inierfecio- 

rps ;  Syr.  exercitus ;  Vnlg.  stimulator.  Attaching  himself  to  the  last  Rosenmueller  translates  stimulus;  CocCEius,  Sohul- 
TLXs,  J?]iOHHORN,  HiTZiQ,  Uraf,  Meier,  gad-fly  [Brevisc],  cojiiparing  the  Arabic  qua.Tiis3,, pupugit  (puiex),  quiris,  insecium  cimict 
simile.,  or  qnirs,  a  kind  of  small  fly.  Much  more  unsuitably  Ewalb  adduces  quarsh,  aud  understands  by  it  a  great,  fearful 
monster.  The  meaning  excidium,  which  the  Rabbis,  Gesenius,  Umbeeit  and  others  attribute  to  the  word,  does  not  corres- 
pond very  exactly  to  the  specific  radical  signification.  Tollowing  this  and  the  Arabic  analogies  I  regard  the  meaning  ^(w/- 
_/Z^  as  correct,  winch  suits  the  connection  admirably.  Comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  44;  vii.  20;  Isa.  vii.  18;  Ps.  cxviii. 
12.  [Blatnet  translates  "  breeze"  though  he  admits  the  radical  meaning  and  the  Arabic  analogies:  Noyes  has  "destruc- 
tion "  as  the  A.  V.,  Neumann,  Fderst,  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 

7  Ver.  20.— The  reading  HJ  X3  in  the  LXX.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  many  codd.  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  is  only  a 

T       T  ■' 

weak  correction.  , 

8  Ver.  22. — I  do  not  approve  of  the  reading  oVlp  followed  by  the  ancient  translators  and  by  HiTZia.    hViD  refers  to 

T     }  ,  y     I 

Egj'pt.  The  feminine  suffix  (comp.  n3"1p3  n''"T'Dt2'  ver.  21)  is  to  be  referred,  if  not  to  HI])?,  yet  to  D''^VD  715  (ver. 
19).  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  as  1.  9;  Nah.  ii.  5.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  GV.,  §65,  3,  An  in.'  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  pas- 
sage >a  which  TlT]  is  used  expressly  of  the  voice;  but  why  may  not  the  voice  be  described  as  going?  "nSnn  DJIE^S 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  9  is  at  least  related.  If  we  take  T7''  as  a  relative  sentence  (like  a  serpent,  vphich  goes)  the  expression  is^  very- 
feeble,  and  the  meaning  "  creeps,"  which  Graf  substitutes,  either  decliires  nothing,  or  must  have  an  artificial  meaning' 
to  it.  ° 

»  Ter.  26.— p^  is  used  here  in  the  neutral  sense,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  2U ;  Jer.  xvii.  6,  25  :  xxx.  18  •  1  13  39 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  prophecy  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  imme- 
diate contemporaneous  continuation  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  1.  T)ie  title  announces  it  as  an  in- 
dependent passage.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  regarding  this  as  a  later  addition,  for 
it  contains  nothing  which  Jeremiah  could  not 
himself  have  written.  2.  In  ver.  26  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  mentioned  by  name.  Jeremiah  never 
does  this  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  As 
now  we  must  assign  the  passage  xlvi.  1-12  to  the 
period  immediately  before  that  battle,  it  follows 
that  the  present  passage  must  have  originated  at 
a  later  period.  3.  If  the  superscription  in  ver. 
13  expresses  nothing  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
composition,  but  only  states  the  main  purport  of 
the  passage,  it  is  yet  clear  that  a  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  coming  of  Nebuchadnezzar  more  pro- 
bably originated  at  a  time  in  which  Jeremiah  de- 
monstrably expected  this  coming  than  at  a  time 
of  which  we  have  no  trace  that  the  prophet  che- 
rished this  expectation.  The  prophet  does  not 
express  the  definite  expectation  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar will  come  to  Egypt,  before  xliii.  8-13. 
Previously,  indeed,  we  have  a  general  declara- 
tion, that  Egypt  will  succumb  to  him  (xxv.  19; 
xlvi.  11,  12),  but  none  purporting  that  he  will 
himself  enter  the  country.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  probable  that  this  passage  is  contempora- 
neous with  xliii.  8-13  than  that  it  belongs  to  the 
time  of  xlvi.  3-12.  The  reason,  which  Geaf 
nrges  against  this  hypothesis,  that  Jeremiah  there 
prophesies  the  conquest  of  Moab,  Edom,  Ammon, 
etc.,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  with  respect  to  Egypt,  had  contented  himself 
with  a  song  of  triumph  over  its  defeat,  is  not  of 
weight;  for  evidently  Egypt  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  countries,  against  which  chh.  xlvi.- 
xlix.  contain  prophecies.  It  is  hence  no  matter 
of  surprise,  if  we  have  two  prophecies  against  it, 
of  which  the  first  (xlvi.  3-12)  treats  of  the  defeat 
and  destruction  ofEgypi,  in  general  (xlvi.  11,  12), 
the  second  specially  of  the  latter. 


This  prophecy,  like  the  preceding  one,  evi- 
dently consists  of  two  halves.  In  the  first  the 
Egyptian  cities  are  summoned  to  equip  them- 
selves against  the  approaching  enemy  (ver.  14) ; 
then  the  thought  is  expressed,  that  all,  which  is 
great  in  Egypt,  Apis  (ver.  15)  the  foreign  auxil- 
iaries (ver.  16),  Pharaoh  (ver.  17)  must  bow  be- 
fore the  greatness  of  the  Chaldean  prince,  who 
approaches  like  Tabor  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  in  the  sea,  in  order  to  carry  away  the 
Egyptians  into  captivity  (vers.  18,  19).  In  the 
second  half  the  quantitative  conception  seems  to 
prevail.  Egypt  is  a  fair,  fat  cow,  but  a  gad-fly 
from  the  North  brings  destruction  to  it  (ver.  20). 
Their  mercenaries  also,  who  are  here  compared 
to  fatted  calves,  flee  (ver.  21).  Egypt  is  further 
compared  to  a  forest,  in  which  stand  innumerable 
trees.  Yet  there  is  only  a  hissing  like  a  snake 
in  a  thicket,  while  the  enemies  proceed  to  cut 
down  the  trees  (vers.  22,  23).  Finally  it  is  pro- 
claimed in  blunt  words,  without  a  figure,  that 
Egypt  with  its  gods,  its  kings,  and  all  who  trust 
in  them,  must  be  given  into  the  band  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  that  a  time  will  come,  in  which 
Egypt  will  be  inhabited  as  quietly  and  undis- 
turbed as  of  old  (vers.  24-26).  The  two  halves 
are  distinguished  thus:  I.  The  Egyptian  power 
is  described  from  its  intensive  and  qualitative,  in 
the  second  from  its  intensive  or  quantitative  side. 
2.  The  first  half  closes  with  the  prospect  of  exile, 
the  second  with  a  consolatory  outlook  into  a  dis- 
tant but  happy  future. 

Ver.  13.  The  word  .  .  .  Egypt.  The  su- 
perscription is  of  the  largw  kind,  but  in  the  form 
which  occurs  besides  only  in  xlv.  1  and  1.  1.  It 
IS  indubitable  that  such  a  superscription  intro- 
duces a  specifically  new  passage.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  Who  composed  this,  the  prophet  himself 
or  a  later  writer,  who  had  no  right  to  do  it?  No 
reasons  can  be  urged  against  its  composition  by 
the  prophet,  either  general  or  special.  The 
form  Nn7,  both  alone  and  with  a  second  Infini- 
tive depending  on  it,  is  very  common  in  Jere- 
miah ;  it  is  found  more  frequently  in  him  thaa 
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in  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament.    (Comp. 
xxxvi.  6  ;  xl.  4  ;  xli.  17 ;  xlii.   15,   17,  22 ;  xliv 

12;  xlviii.  16).     7  a\ao  Sktler  a,  verb,  dicendiia  J e- 
remian.     Comp.  xxviii.  8,  9. 

Ver.  H.  Proclaim  .  .  .  thy  neighbors. 
Egypt  is  alarmed,  before  all  the  boundary-cities. 
On  Migdol,  Noph  and  Tahpanhes,  comp.  rems.  on 
ii.  16  ;  xliv.  1. — Immediate  preparations  are  ne- 
cessary, since  the  surrounding  countries,  the 
neighbors,  have  already  been  devastated  by  the 
hostile  sword.  Comp.  xxi.  14;  xlviii.  17,  39; 
xlix.  5. 

Vers.  15-19.  Wherefore  .  .  .  Tvithout  an 
inhabitant.  The  three  heads  of  Egypt  are 
Apis,  the  army  consisting  of  foreigners,  and  the 
king.  "The  overthrow  of  this  triad  is  here  de- 
soi-ibed.  With  respect  to  the  form  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  transition  is  made  with  the  same 
turn  from  the  summons  to  prepare  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  defeat  as  in  ver.  5.— The  Apis, 
which  had  hitherto  in  divine  majesty  enjoyed 
most  undisturbed  existence  in  his  temple,  is  now 
dragged  away  like  a  common  ox  to  the  slaughter, 
and  can  make  no  resistance,  for  it  is  Jehovah 
who  thrusts  him  on,  as  it  were,  from  behind. 
Numb.  XXXV.  20;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  21.  It  is  Jeho- 
vah, likewise,  who  causes  great  defeat  among 
those  upon  whom  the  power  of  Egypt  in  war  de- 
pended. Since  the  time  of  Psammetichus  foreign 
mercenaries  (31J,'  xxv.  20;  Ezek.  xxx.  5)  com- 
posed the  main  strength  of  the  Egyptian  forces. 
(Comp.  DuNCKEK,  I.,  S.  922);  but  they  are  un- 
able to.resist  the  enemy  whom  God  sends  against 
tliem.  They  therefore  flee  to  their  homes. — 
Falleth  upon  another.  Comp.  xxix.  9,  26. — 
Murderous  STVord.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxv.  38. 
— The  king  himself  finally,  whom  the  Egyptians 
adored  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity  (comp. 
DoNOKBR,  I.,  S.  150,  "The  Egyptians  went  fur- 
ther in  their  exaltation  of  their  rulers  than  any 
other  nation,  even  according  divine  worship  to 
their  despots")  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule. — 
Lost  the  time.  These  words  signify  that  he 
has  allowed  the  time  to  pass  by.  What  time? 
The  graciou.s  respite  appointed  by  Jehovah? 
Not  impossibly.  The  prophet  then  places  the 
confession  in  the  mouth  of  the  Egyptians,  "that 
}hey  have  not  followed  the  advice  given  them 
in  xxv.  15  coll.  xxvii.  8.  In  contrast  to  this 
iiumiliation  of  the  Egyptian  king  the  prophet 
Kxalts  (verse  18)  the  greatness  of  the  true  king, 
tlie  King  of  all  kings,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  of  His  chosen  servant  and  instru- 
ment (xxv.  9 ;  xxvii.  6),  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Jehovah,  who  is  called  king  also  in  xbiiii.  16; 
li.  57,  swears  solemnly  by  Himself  (xxii.  5,  24; 
xliv.  26),  that  he,  who  is  not  indeed  here  men- 
tioned by  name,  but  U  plainly  recognized  from 
the  connection,  viz.  the  king  of  Babylon,  will  on 
his  expedition  to  the  other  kings  be  as  Tabor  to 
the  mountains  rising  to  the  north  of  it  (comp. 
Kaumek,  Pal.  S.  37)  and  will  present  himself 
.■is  Carmel  seen  from  the  sea,  for  this  "  looks  like 
a  watch-tower  westward  over  the  Mediterranean" 
(Racmer,  S.  46).  In  such  circumstances  should 
it  fare  better  with  Egypt  than  with  Judah  ?  No, 
the  former  also  cannot  escape  captivity.  He  is 
therefore  called  upon  to  prepare  himself  for  this. 


— n7U  '73  (comp.  Ezek.  xii.  3  sqq.)  are  a  very 
necessary  equipment,  such  as  exiles  are  allowed 
to  take  with  them.  As  the  capital  of  Judah  was 
not  spared,  so  the  capital  of  Egypt,  Memphis, 
shall  be  destroyed  (comp.  ii.  15). 

Vers.  20-23.  A  finely  formed  heifer  .  . 
no  number.  In  a  new  double  picture  Egypt's 
destruction  is  here  portrayed.  These  pictures 
refer,  as  already  remarked,  more  to  the  extent 
and  quantity  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  the  first 
setting.forth  their  volume,  the  second  their  nu- 
merical strength.  Accordingly  Egypt  is  first 
compared  to  a  state-cow,  which  is  of  course  to 
be  regarded  as  well  kept.  We  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  Pharaoh's  fat  kine  in  Gen.  xli.  18. 

n7j^  is  moreover  a  young  cow,  but  one  which 
has  attained  its  full  vigor,  for  it  may  be  three 
years  old  (xlviii.  34;  Isa.  xv.  5;  Gen.  xv.  9), 
give  milk  (Isa.  vii.  21,  22),  be  already  trained 
(Hos.  X.  11),  draw  the  plough  (Jud.  xiv.  18),  but 
also  may  still  rejoice  in  the  untamed  wildness  of 
its  life  (xxxi.  18). — This  cow  is  to  be  attacked 
by  a  gad-iiy  coming  from  the  north,  from  whence 
Jeremiah  is  accustomed  to  see  the  Chaldeans 
coming  (comp.  i.  14,  etc).  [Biaynet  and  Words- 
worth  find  here  a  probable  allusion  to  the  legend 
of  lo,  who  was  transformed  into  a  heifer,  and 
driven  by  a  gad-fly  into  Egypt,  where  she  was 
worshipped  as  Isis.  Comp.  Virg.  Georg.,  III., 
147  ;   Ovid,  Melam.  Lib.,  I.— S.  R.  A.] 

The  double  is  coming  portrays  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  assault.  Comp.  Ezek.  vii.  6  ;  Pa. 
xcvi.  13.  The  same  fulness  and  breadth  are 
seen  in  the  well-kept  mercenaries  as  in  Egypt 
itself.  (Comp.  Herod.,  II.  158;  Duncker,  1., 
S.  922).  They  are  fatted  calves,  and  conse- 
quently lazy,  as  is  seen  in  their  fleeing  instead 
of  fighting. — Turn.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  5. — 
Day  of  destruction.  Comp.  Dent,  xxxii.  35; 
Jer.  xviii.  17. — Time  of  visitation.  Comp. 
X.  15  ;  1.  27. — In  a  second  picture  it  is- described 
how  the  forces  of  the  Egyptians,  though  so 
great  in  number,  are  overcome.  Egypt  is  in 
this  behalf  compared  to  a.  forest,  which  serves 
for  the  abode  of  a  serpent.  The  serpent  has 
retired  into  a  thicket.  It  is  only  heard  to  hiss. 
Thus  the  ancient  power  of  Egypt,  which  led 
Ezekiel  to  compare  it  to  a  crocodile  (xxix.  3 ; 
xxxii.  2),  is  come  to  an  end.  It  is  only  a  ser- 
pent, hissing  with  impotent  rage  in  a  thicket. 
It  no  longer  attacks  nor  bites,  for  it  is  afraid. 
There  is  also  reason  for  this.     For  the   enemies 

rush  upon  it  with  power  (7'_n3,  comp.  Zech.  iv. 
6) ;  they  come  upon  it  with  axes  (comp.  xlix.  9) 
as  hewers  of  wood.  Whether  this  figure  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  circumstance  that  the  Persians, 
Massagetes,  and  Scythians  made  use  of  battle- 
axes,  as  Graf  supposes,  or  whether  it  has  no 
connection  with  this,  must  be  left  undecided. — 
Ver.  23.  With  their  axes  the  enemies  hew  down 
the  forest,  i.  e.  they  kill  the  warriors,  destroy 
the  fortifications  and  supplies.  This  forest  is 
not  to  be  otherwise  come  at,  for  it  is  unsearch- 
able, impenetrable.  A  thin  forest  may  be  taken 
possession  of  by  going  through  it,  but  a  thick, 
impenetrable  one  must  be  cut  down  tree  by  tree. 
The  enemies  can  do  this,  for  they  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  locusts. — Not  to  be  searched 
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(Ipn'')  I  would  not  refer  to  the  enemies,  1.  ou 
account  of  the  sing,  number;  2.  because  then 
the  same  thought  would  be  expressed  three  times. 
— In  the  following  context  the  thought  of  Egypt's 
subjugation  is  expressed  without  a  figure. 

Vers.  24-26.  The  daughter  .  .  .  saith  Je- 
hovah.— Put  to  shame.  Comp.  ii.  26 ;  vi.  15 ; 
xlviii.'  1 ;  1.  2,  tic. — The  God  of  Israel,  who  is 
more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
declares  that  He  will  visit  the  Amon  of  No  (the 
highest  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  comp.  Hebzog, 
E.-Enc.  I.,  S.  286,  which  had  its  seat  in  Thebes, 
hence  called  JIDN  NJ,  Nah.  Hi.  8;  comp.  lb.  X., 
S.  392),  Pharaoh  and  the  land  itself,  and  further 
all  the  other  kings  (i.  e.  those  entitled  to  be  so) 
and  gods,  and  finally  Pharaoh   and  the  entire 


mass  of  those  who  trust  ia  him  as  a  god.  (Comp. 
rems.  on  ver.  17).  The  style  is  here  very  broad 
and  verbose,  in  order  to  express  the  complete- 
ness of  the  destruction.  All  these  shall  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  their  life  (comp. 
rems.  on  xliv.  30),  and  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  servants. — And  after- 
vyards,  etc.  If  've  compare  on  the  one  hand 
ver.  19,  and  ou  the  other  passages  like  xlviii. 
47;  xlix.  6;  xlix.  39,  it  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  here  at  the  close  a  favora- 
ble prospect  is  to  be  opened  up  to  the  Egyptians. 
In  the  days  of  old,  ancient  Thebes,  of  which  no 
one  knows  when  it  was  built,  was  peaceful,  un- 
assailed  and  prosperous.  A  remembrancer  of 
this  condition  can  be  understood  only  as  a  word 
of  blessed  promise. 


Appendix  to  the  Prophecies  against  Egypt ;  a  Consolatory  Declaration  to  Israel. 

XLVI.  27,  28. 

27  But  fear  thou  uot,  my  servant  Jacob, 
And  be  thou  not  dismayed,  O  Israel  ; 
For  behold,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar 

And  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
And  Jacob  shall  return  and  be  at  rest. 
And  quiet,  and  none  shall  make  him  a&aid. 

28  Fear  thou  not,  my  servant  Jacob, 
Saith  Jehovah,  for  I  am  with  thee. 

For  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  the  nations, 

Whither  I  have  dispersed  thee : 

But  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee, 

I  will  correct  thee  in  measure  and  not  leave  thee  unpunished. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
This  brief  consolatory  passage  is  reproduced  here  from  xxx.  10,  11.    The  discrepancies  are  slight.    In  ver  27  f^  QXi  is 
wanting  after  2pP^  ''12^-    In  ver.  28  the  initial  words  of  ver,  27  are  repeated  to  3p;>'_with  n  DNJ  appended,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  xxx.  11.    Further,  in  xxx.  11  ^^'E/IH'?  >■'   DXJ  stand  after  iJN  ^jjlX  '3  ;  instead' of  .Tilrnn  we  find 
in  xxjt.  11  nTl'lS'an;  finally,  in  the  latter  place  nni?  1IK  staiids  for  nflj^l.        '       '  •   :  -■ 

conquest  of  Egypt  no  more  than  of  that  of  the 
other  small  nations  against  which  chh.  xlvii.- 
xlix.  are  directed.  Henae  in  these  three  chap- 
ters there  is  no  trace  of  that  mutual  relation. 
Why  then  just  here  ?  And  how  does  it  agree 
with  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  Egypt  Jeremiah 
pronounces  only  the  severest  threatenings  against 
the  Israelites  (chh.  xUi.-xliv.)?  There  is  much 
then  that  is  opposed  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  a  later  seer  saw  fit  to  oppose  this 
light  to  the  former  shadow.  Moreover,  as  we 
have  said,  the  words  are  not  absolutely  unsuit- 
able here,  and  we  cannot  therefore  deny  the  pos- 
sibility, that  Jeremiah,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
IS  very  fond  of  quoting  himself,  himself  felt  the 
need   of  causing   the  light   of  Israel  to   shine 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITIOAIi. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  these  words  stand  in 
the  original  and  suitable  connection  in  ch.  xxx., 
as  well  as  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  ch. 
xlvi.,  and  would  not  be  missed  if  they  were 
omitted.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  every  injury 
befalling  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy  is  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  latter,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
unsuitable  also  to  express  in  words  this  mutual 
relation  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
two  going  constantly  hand  in  hand  in  chh.  1.,  li. 
(Comp.  1.  4-6,  17-19,  28,  33;  li.  5,  6,  10,  35,  45, 
fiO).  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom by  Cyrus  bore  the  deliverance  of  Judah  im- 
mediately in  its  womb.     This  can  be  said  of  the 
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brightly  on  the  dark  background  of  their  ancient 
enemy,  Egypt. 

DOCTRINAL    AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  FoRSTER  states  four  reasons  why  the  prophets 
had  to  proclaim  judgment  on  the  heathen  nations 
also.  The  first  is  didaaKoliKds :  it  is  to  be  known 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  heathen  is  not  lasting, 
but  that  heathendom  has  no  basis  of  true  pros- 
perity. The  second  reason  is  vapr/yopticdg :  the 
pious  are  not  to  fear  that  the  heatlien  will  get 
the  upper  hand  and  suppress  the  church.  The 
third  is  cTramp'SuTiH.dQ :  God's  people  are  to  guard 
against  forming  alliances  with  the  heathen  and 
trusting  in  their  help.  The  fourth  is  cTieyicTiKd^ : 
a  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  a  minori  ad  majus :  if 
God  does  not  spare  the  heathen  who  are  deprived 
of  His  light,  how  much  less  will  He  spare  His 
people,  if  they  despise  the  light  of  His   word. 

2.  "  Jeremiah's  God  is  also  the  Lord  of  all  the 
heathen  and  makes  their  destinies.  They  find 
It  so  according  to  th«ir  words  and  especially 
their  posture  towards  the  chosen  people  Israel. 
They  haste  to  their  destruction,  for  one  nation 
only  is  eternal ;  this,  however,  is  the  nation 
which  has  been  passed  through  a  thousand  sieves 
and  in  comparison  with  others  is  no  nation. 
That  which  ia  in  Israel,  as  in  other  nations, 
passes  away,  and  only  that  which  it  has  above 
other  nations  remains  eternal.  Jeremiah  pro- 
phesies most  against  Egypt,  Moab  and  Babylon, 
in  which  the  wealth,  the  jealous,  scoffing  manner 
of  the  mean  world,  and  the  cavalier  spirit  of 

great   states   is   rebuked He  who  rightly 

understands  this  sees  here  not  sermons  addressed 
to  generations  long  since  passed  away,  but  to  the 
natural  humanity  streaming  through  this  world, 
as  it  is  continually  presented  with  new  names 
and  yet  always  with  the  same  carnal  impulses 
and  based  on  the  same  unreason.  To  him,  who 
thus  uuderstaads  Jeremiah,  he  is  again  alive, 
and  the  Jewish  legend  is  fulfilled,  that  Jeremiah 
must  come  again  before  the  Messianic  kingdom 
can  bloom  up  again  in  glory.     Tea,  let  Jeremiah 


rise  truly  for  thee  to  mourn,  and  Christ,  with  the 
hosannas  of  His  eternal  hosts  of  disciples,  will 
not  longer  be  hidden  from  thee,  and  in  Him 
thou  will  have  all  things."  Diedrioh. 

8.  On  xlvi.  6.  "The  race  is  not  to  the  swift. 
Eccles.  ix.  11.  Therefore  let  not  the  strong 
man  glory  in  his  strength.  Jer.  ix.  22.  Also 
are  horses  and  chariots  and  such  like  things  of 
no  avail :  for  to  those  who  have  not  God  on  their 
side,  all  is  lost."  Cramer. 

4.  On  xlvi.  10.  "  God  may  long  delay  His 
reckoning.  This  Pharaoh-uecho  had  killed  the 
pious  Josiah,  conquered  his  son  Jehoahaz  and 
laid  the  land  of  Judah  under  tribute.  But  guilt 
rusts  not,  however  old,  and  though  God  comes 
slowly  He  comes  surely."  Cramer. 

5.  On  xlvi.  10.  "  Although  the  ungodly  go  free 
for  a  long  time  and  rejoice  with  timbrel  and 
harp  and  are  glad  with  pipes  and  spend  their 
days  in  wealth  (Job  xxi.  12),  yet  he  lets  them 
go  free  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  spares 
them  for  the  day  of  slaughter  (Jer.  xii.  3)." 
Cramer. 

6.  On  xlvi.  25.  "  Bonum  confidere  in  Domino  et 
non  in  principibus  (Ps.  cxlvi.).  When  their  help 
is  most  needed  they  lie  down  and  die."  Fokster. 

7.  On  vers.  27,  28.  "  When  God  turns  things 
upside  down  and  takes  care  that  neither  root 
nor  branch  remains,  His  little  flock  must  be  pre- 
served. The  punishments  which  redound  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ungodly  redound  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  godly.  For  from  these  He  takes 
the  eternal  punishment,  and  the  temporal  must 
also  redound  to  their  advantage,  but  the  ungodly 
drink  it  to  the  dregs."  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xlvi.  1-12.  The  power  of  God  in  contrast 
to  human  power.  1.  Human  power  confides  in 
its  strength  ;  (a)  in  a  qualitative  (vers.  3,  4,  7)  ; 
(b)  in  a  quantitative  respect  (ver.  8).  2.  The 
divine  power  strikes  it  down,  whereby  (a)  arro- 
gance is  chastised  (vers.  5,  6,  11) ;  (b)  the  right- 
eousness  of  God  is  satisfied  (ver.  10). 


4.   PEOPHECT  against  THE  PHILISTINES. 

Chap.  XLVII. 

The  word  of  Jehovah,  which  came  to  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  against  the  Philis- 
tines, before  Pharaoh  had  smitten  Gaza. 
Thus  saith  Jehovah : 
Behold,  waters  rise  out  of  the  North, 
And  become  an  overflowing  torrent, 
And  overflow  the  laud  and  whatever  is  therein, 
The  city  and  those  that  dwell  therein ; 
And  the  men  shall  cry  aloud,' 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  shall  howl. 
Before  the  thundering  hoof-beat^  of  his  horses,' 
Before  the  rattling  of  his  chariots,*  the  rumbling  of  his  wheels. 
Fathers,  for  feebleness'  of  hands,  turn  not  for  their  children, 
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Because  of  the  day  that  cometh  to  extirpate  all  the  Philistines, 

To  exterminate  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  every  escaped  one  that  might  help; 

For  Jehovah  extirpates  the  Philistines, 

The  remnant  of  the  coasts  of  Caphtor. 

Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza, 

Ashkelon  is  struck  dumb,'  the  remnant  of  their  valley. 

How  long  wilt  thou  still  wound  thyself  by  cutting  ? 

Alas  !  sword  of  Jehovah,  how  long  ere  thou  wilt  rest  ? 

Back*  into  thy  sheath,  rest  and  be  still ! 

How  canst  thou  rest  ?     Jehovah  has  given  it  a  charge 

Against  Ashkelon  and  against  the  sea-shore — 

Thither"  has  he  appointed  it. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vor.  2. — ^In  regard  to  the  construction,  there  are  only  two  principal  verbs  from  2  6  to  4  a: — )pV^^  and  ^JSH-    Evi- 
dently whatever  comes  before  the  latter  depends  on  the  former,  and  what  follows  on  the  latter. 

2  Ver.  3— nDUK'  H"-  ^ey-    Trom  analogies  like  yh  and  t^S,  DU  and  £3J?3,  D-lp  and  O^p  (Samar.),  S?3  and  Swj 

tt:  1  '  r  "tI.~It  -t 

(comp.  FuEKST,  JT.-W.-B.,  s.  V.  7'13)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  radix  is  identical  with  tO-JC  which  appears  to  me,  ac- 
cording to  Qiir;,fiarfeUum,  D''Ull/  (Ezok.  xsvii.  8,  remiges,  rmiigare=remis  jpercutere),  ij^^  (strike  out,  discun'ereX  to  have 

•    T 

the  radical  signification  of  "  beating." 

3  Ver.  3.— -VION.     Comp.  rems.  ou  xlvi.  15. 

4  Ver.  3. — T33"l7  iyi?T.    The  construction  with  7  seems  to  proceed  here  from  a  striving  after  change.    Otherwise  in 

ver.  6.    Comp.  J^aeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  07,  2. 

5  Ver.  3.— [VST  is  air.  ^ey. 

"  Ver.  4.— ri'lDnS.    Comp.  xliv.  7.    We  should  expect  Tit?  "IT^?   73-    But  the  radical  meaning  of  TTty  is  not  re- 

liquus,  but  elapsus.    Hence  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  not  "every  helper  remaining,'*  but  "  every  escaped  one  that 
might  help,"  i.  e,  even  the  weakest,  separated,  inetfective  helper. 

T  Ver.  5. — If  we  should  take  Hnm J  in  the  sense  of  "  being  destroyed,"  the  prophet  must  have  suddenly  dropped  hia 
T  :    : 
figure.    I  therefore  take  HOI,  with  Graf,  in  its  original  meaning^QOT  (comp.  Ps.  xlix.  13),  and  regard  this  being  made 

T   T  ~   T 

dumb  aa  a  lower  grade,  or  preliminary,  of  destruction,  for  Philistia  still  supplicates  and  according  to  ver.  7  6  the  enemy 
has  still  to  take  Ashkelon  and  the  sea-coast. 

8  Ver.  (i. — ^DDXn,  put  up  thyself.    Comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  3.5. 

9  Ver.  7. — Ihe  emphatic  repetition  of  the  object  by  Qt!/ is  the  reverse  of  the  anticipatory  construction,  which  occurs 

T 

more  frequently  in  Jeremiah.    Comp.  ix.  14 ;  xi.  15  ;  xli.  3  ;  li.  56,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

From  the  North  the  prophet  sees  the  hostile 
hosts  approaching  like  great  water-floods  again.st 
the  Philistines.  Terror  will  seize  these  to  such 
a  degree,  that  fathers  will  not  once  look  round 
after  their  children.  Then  will  the  Philistines 
be  extirpated  even  to  the  last  remnant,  and  the 
last  helper  be  taken  from  the  Phoenicians  (vers. 
2-4).  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  will  fall,  for  the  con- 
sideration that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  has  already 
had  enough  bloody  work,  and  will  now  stand  still 
before  the  last  of  these  cities,  does  not  hold  good 
(vers.  5-7). 

Ver.  1.  The  vrord  .  .  .  smitten  Gaza. 
According  to  history  Jeremiah  lived  to  see  one, 
and  possibly  two  conquests  of  Gaza  by  Pharaoh, 
for  Herodotus  relates  (II.,  159):  Ivfjoiai  ireZft  6 
Ne/twf  cvii(ia\(>i]j  kv  MayJo/lfj  eviKT/ae-  fj-erd  rff  ri)v 
/idxv^  KddvTTjv  TrdT^iv  Tijq  Yivpirit;  kovoav  fieyd'ATjv  e/Ae. 
Thus  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (for  this  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  MdydoAof)  Pharaoli-neoho  conquered 
Gaza.  That  'K.o.Svtiq  is  Gaza  (according  to  the 
Egyptian  Kalalu;  comp.  Dunckek,  I.,  S.  342, 
818)  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  Comp.  M. 
NiEBUHB,  Ass,  u.  Bab.,  S.  369;  Arnold  in  Hek- 
zoo,  R.-Enc.  IV.,  S.  672  ;  Geaf  ad  h.  loc,  S.  523 ; 
Udnckeb,  etc. — Possibly  Gaza  had  also  been  con- 
quered by  Psammetiohus.  He  took  Ashdod,  ao- 
eording  to  Herodotus  (II.,  157),  after  a  twenty 


years'  siege.  Dunokeu  is  correctly  of  opinion 
"that  the  siege  of  Ashdod  could  not  well  be  un- 
dertaken, before  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  had  been 
captured"  {S.  S16,  Anm.).  Jeremiah  must  have 
survived  the  capture  of  Ashdod,  for  he  speaks  in 
XXV.  20  of  the  remnant  of  Ashdod.  This 
must  also  have  occurred  in  the  second  decennium 
of  his  prophetic  labors,  since  Psammetichus  can- 
not have  commenced  his  expeditions  against  the 
Philistines  before  B.  C,  640  (comp.  Duncker, 
S.  816).  If  then  .Jeremiah  did  witness  a  con- 
quest of  Gaza  in  consequence  of  the  undertaking 
against  Ashdod,  it  was  yet  an  event  of  relatively 
small  importance.  Gaza  appears  by  no  means 
to  have  been  destroyed,  for  in  the  same  passage, 
where  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  remnant  of  Ash- 
dod (xxv.  20),  he  speaks  of  Ashkelon,  Gaza  and 
Ekron,  as  cities  still  intact.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  capture  of  Gaza,  which  if  it  took  place, 
was  of  second.ary  importance,  could  be  the  occa- 
sion of  this  prophecy,  since  the  words  "before 
Pharaoh  smote  Gaza,"  can  be  understood  only  of 
a  celebrated,  well-known  conquest  of  Gaza.  Any 
other  must  have  required  a  more  particular 
designation.  Add  to  this,  that  vyheu  Jeremiah 
prophesies  the  visitation  of  Philistia,  and  men- 
tions the  cities  to  be  destroyed  by  name,  he  could 
not  have  left  Ashdod  unmentioned,  if  the  great 
and  celebrated  siege  of  this  city  was  then  in  pro- 
gress. From  his  not  mentioning  it,  we  may 
with  safety  conclude  that  the  capture  of  this  city 
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was  already  a  fact  in  the  past.  From  all  which 
it  follows  that  the  superscription  must  refer  to 
the  capture  of  Gaza  by  Pharaoh-neoho,  which, 
Herodotus  says,  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
Magdoloa  or  Megiddo.  Two  points  are  now  to  be 
observed : — 

1.  This  capture  took  place  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  battle  of  Megiddo  oc- 
curring in  B.  C,  608  {comp.  Dunoker,  S.  817). 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  Neoho,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  landed  with  his  army  in  the 
bay  of  Acoo,  sought  to  keep  his  retreat  open  by 
subjugating  the  large  fortiiied  cities  of  Philistia, 
especially  Graza,  the  key  of  the  road  to  Egypt. 
He  would  have  been  lost  after  the  battle  of  Cav- 
ohemish,  if  he  had  not  taken  these  precautionary 
measures.  Accordingly  the  present  prophecy 
belongs  not  to  those  which  Jeremiah  published 
in  the  year  604,  after  the  battle  of  Carohemish, 
but  is  older.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  in  this 
chapter  the  Chaldeans  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are 
not  mentioned,  but  an  enemy  from  the  north  is 
spoken  of  generally. 

2.  If  now  the  waters  rising  from  the  north 
(ver.  2)  are  the  Chaldeans,  as  according  to  Jere- 
miah's constant  usage  they  must  be,  this  super- 
scription has  not  the  sense  that  it  asserts  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  by  the  conquest  of 
Gaza  which  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  Necho, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  to  declare,  that  Jere- 
miah prophesied  destruction  to  the  Philistines  by 
an  enemy  from  the  north,  at  a  time  when  con- 
quest by  an  enemy  from  the  south  was  impending. 
It  might  indeed  be  alleged  that  Jeremiah  under- 
stood by  the  "waters  from  the  north"  the 
Egyptians,  because  they  were  then  making  their 
attack  on  Philistia  from  the  north.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  an  accidental  circumstance  which 
Jeremiah  would  certainly  have  designated  as 
such.  It  was  natural  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Egyptian  forces,  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  were 
turned  against  Philistia,  Jeremiah  should  find 
occasion  for  a  prophecy  against  this  country,  but 
that  at  this  time  he  should  d  esignate  its  destruction 
as  the  work  of  a  northern  enemy,  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  character  of  that  prophet  who 
buys  land  which  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
(ch.  xxxii.),  and  proclaims  to  the  Jews  in  Tah- 
panhes,  that  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean  king  will 
stand  before  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace  (ch. 
xliii.)  I  do  not  think  that  the  capture  of  Gaza 
was  made  by  the  army  of  the  Egyptians  returning 
defeated  from  Carchemish.  I  lay  no  great  weight 
on  Herodotus'  placing  it  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Magdolos,  yet  it  is  in  itself  improbable 
that  Necho  could  have  deferred  the  capture  of 
"the  key  to  Egypt"  so  long,  or  have  accom- 
plished it  with  his  defeated  army. 

Vers.  2-4.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  coasts  of 
Caphtor.  The  figure  of  an  overflowing  stream 
is  frequently  used  of  armies.  Comp.  ex.  yr,,  Isa. 
viii.  7 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  7. — From  the  north.  Comp. 
i.  13-17. — And  overflo'w.  Comp.  viii.  16. — The 
city,  etc.  Comp.  xlvi.  8. — On  turn  not.  Comp. 
xlvi.  5.  The  exhaustion  caused  by  the  terror  of 
that  day  will  hinder  even  parents  from  going  to 
the  help  of  their  children.  A  similar  expression, 
but  in  a  diiferent  sense,  is  found  in  Mai.  iii.  24 ; 
Luke  i.  17. — The  prediction  of  ver.  4  was  soon 
afterwards  fulfilled.     The  Phoenicians  in  the  dis- 


tress caused  by  the  Chaldeans  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  grievously 
missed  the  aid  of  their  Philistine  neighbors. — 
The  remnant,  «te.  Comp.  Am.  ix.  7;  Gen.  x.  14; 
Deut.  ii.  23;  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5.  It  is 
certain  that  a  part  of  the  Philistines  originated 
from  Caphtor,  but  not  whether  by  Caphtor  we 
are  to  understand  Creta  or  the  coast  of  the  Egyp- 
tian delta  (so  Stauke,  Gaza,  S.  76).  Comp. 
Hbez.  R.-Enc,  the  articles  "Philistia,"  "Creta," 
and  "Caphtor." 

Vers.  5-7.  Baldness  .  .  .  appointed  It. 
While  in  the  previous  context  the  catastrophe  is 
designated  as  still  future,  it  appears  here  in  great 
part  to  have  occurred.  The  prophet  in  spirit 
sees  the  country  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Gaza,  the  strong  southern  fortification, 
the  key  of  the  country  is,  as  it  were,  a  head 
shaven  bare  (comp.  ii.  16)  ;  Ashkelon,  the  sea- 
port, the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  traffic,  is  a 
mouth  struck  dumb.  It  is  not  yet,  indeed,  de- 
stroyed like  Gaza,  but  its  gates  are  closed.  No 
one  any  more  goes  in  or  out,  for  the  enemy  is 
before  them. — Remnant  of  their  valley.  In 
the  topography  of  Philistia  a  hilly  country  (in 
the  east),  and  a  low  country  maybe  distinguished. 
Comp.  Vaihingeu's  art.,  Philistia  in  Herz.  R.- 
Enc.  XL,  S.  553.  Although  the  proper  name  of 
this  low  land  is  nl31!i,  it  is  yet  possible  that  pD-^' 
also  may  be  put  for  it  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  7). 
It  must  further  be  admitted  that  Ashkelon  and 
Gaza  are  not  inappropriately  termed  the  rem- 
nant of  the  valley,  for  they  were  the  stronge&t 
cities:  the  enemy  coming  from  the  north  through 
Judea,  has  beset  the  hill  region  (OH^'X,  .losh.  x. 
40;  xii.  8.  Comp.  Vaiiiingek,  iil  sup.):  in  the 
low  country  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  resist  the  longest; 
when  these  are  fallen,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
low  lands,  consequently  the  whole  land,  is  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy. — Their  and  the  following 
sentence  hoTW  long,  etc.,  refer  to  the  whole 
Philistia.  These  self-woundings  were  a  heathen 
custom  in  conjunction  with  earnest  supplication 
of  their  deities  (comp.  1  Ki.  xviii.  28  ;  Herz. 
R.-Enc,  Art.  Baal).  The  prophet  then  repre- 
sents tie  Philistines  here  as  humbling  them- 
selves. They  perceive  that  it  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  is  bringing  this  judgment  upon  them  (comp. 
1  Sam.  v.),  they  therefore  appeal  to  Him  after 
their  manner  for  grace.  The  prophet  tells  them, 
however,  that  this  can  no  longer  help  them,  the 
judgment  having  already  begun  with  the  facts 
intimated  in  ver.  5,  a.  This  explanation  appears 
satisfactory.  I  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  to 
read   with  Gesenids  {Thes.  e.  v.,  PDj?),   Hitziq 

and  Graf  after  the  LXX.,  DpJI^  (Anakim),  much 
as  this  reading  has  in  its  favor,  affording,  as  it 
does,  a  suitable  supplementation  to  "remnant 
of  the  coasts  of  Caphtor,"  ver.  4,  and  an  appro- 
priate allusion  to  Gath,  the  chief  residence  of 
the  last  of  these  giants  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  1  Chrou. 
XX.  5-8).  Alterations  of  the  reading  are  to  be 
permitted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
The  words  of  ver.  6  contain  the  import  of  the 
supplications  accompanying  the  self-woundings. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  intimation  that  these 
were  the  words  of  the  Philistines  in  the  expres- 
sion of  Jehovah  (mri'''?),   for  though  not  bad 
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Hebrew,  it  has  a  foreign  sound  and  makes  the 
impression  that  the  speakers  attribute  the  sword 
raging  against  tliem  only  unwillingly  and  hesita- 
tingly to  Jehovab.  In  vi.  25;  xii.  12,  the  con- 
struction is  different. — In  ver.  7  the  prophet 
answers  the  petition  of  ver.  6.  In  the  first  clause 
attaching  himself  closely  to  the  question,  a  change 
of  person  is  thus  occasioned,  as  so  often  in  Jere- 
miah. Comp.  V.  14;  xii.  13;  xvii.  13;  xxi.  12 
(ChBthibh),  xxxvi.  29,  30;  xlvi.  3,  9.— The  sea- 
shore is  used  in  Ezek,  xxv.  16  also  of  Philistia, 
but  it  is  not  inipussible  that,  as  Gkaf  supposes, 
it  may  refer  also  to  the  Phenicians  of  ver.  4.  It 
also  intimates  that  the  enemy  will  advance  from 
the  East.  Comp.  xxiii.  19,  20;  xlviii.  10;  Isa. 
Iv.  10. 


DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

Among  all  the  neighboring  nations  the  Philis- 
tines were  those  who  showed  enmity  to  the 
Israelites  longest  and  with  most  success.  For 
from  the  times  of  Shamgar  (Jud.  iii.  31)  down 
to  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  xviii.  8j,  they  were  both  hostile 

(comp.  D~)')))  r\yiji,  Ezek.  xxv.  15),  and  danger- 
ous neighbors.  Even  Israel's  great  heroic  and 
victorious  period,  the  time  of  Samuel,  Saul  and 
David,  did  not  result  in  renilering  these  oppo- 
nents perfectly  innoxious  (comp.  1  Ki.  xv.  27; 
xvi.  16;  2Chron.  xxi.  16,  17;  xxviii.  18).  Ezekiel 
even  mentions  tbem  among  those  who  delighted 


with  malicious  joy  in  the  fall  of  .Jerusalem. 
Since  now  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  theo- 
cratic prophecy  should  include  the  Phili.stines 
and  reckon  the  destruction  of  these  old  enemies 
among  the  bright  points  in  Israel's  future  (comp. 
Isa.  xi.  14;  xiv.  28,29;  Obad.  19;  Am.  i.  6; 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  Ezek.  xxv.  15),  our  prophecy  is  pro- 
bably the  earliest  of  Jeremiah's  predictions 
against  foreign  nations.  As,  however,  Jeremiah 
in  ver.  6  predicts  a  humbling  of  the  Philistines, 
so  Zechariah  their  complete  conversion  to  the 
Lord  and  their  reception  into  Israel  (ix.  7). 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xlvii.  1.  The  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
divine  word  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  apparent 
momentary  violation.  Jereiiii;ih  predicts  too  the 
Philistines'  destruction  by  an  enemy  from  the 
north,  at  the  moment  when  an  enemy  from  the 
south  was  about  successfully  to  assail  them. 

2.  On  xlvii.  3.  A  noble  picture  of  extreme  de- 
spair !  Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Yet  it  has  occurred 
that  women  have  killed  and  eaten  their  children: 
2  Kings  vi.  28,29.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  53-57; 
Lam.  ii.  20;  iv.  10. 

3.  On  xlvii.  6.  "  The  terribly  pathetic  dis- 
course which  the  prophet  here  holds  with  God's 
sword,  should  remind  us;  1,  that  no  calamity 
comes,  but  by  the  Lord's  will ;  2,  that  it  goes  no 
further  than  God  will;  3,  that  it  will  not  ceasa 
before  God  will."  Oeamer. 


5.    PROPHECY  AGAINST  MOAB  (CHAP.  XlVIIl). 

Although  Israel  had  received  the  command  by  Moses,  not  to  oppress  or  make  war  on  the  Moahites  (Deut. 
ii.  9),  the  Moahites  on  their  part  acted  in  a  most  hostile  manner  towards  Israel,  and  according  to 
Balaam's  counsel  (Num.  xxxi.  17),  did  them  greater  injury  by  seducing  them  to  idolatry,  than  they 
could  have  done  with  weapons  of  war.  In  consequence  of  the  command  given  by  Moses,  the  Israelites 
took  possession  of  none  of  the  country  of  the  Moahites,  but  the  Arnon.  which  had  formed  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Moahites  and  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi.  13  ;  Jud.  xi.  18),  now  formed  that  between 
Moab  and  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36;  Josh.  xiii.  9).  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Israel  and  Moab  falls  into  two  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  occupation  of  the  transjordanic 
country  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Moabites  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  During  this  period  many 
struggles  took  place  between  the  two  nations  with  varying  success  (Jud.  iii.  12  sqq.  ;  28  sqq. ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47).  The  second  period  embraces  the  subjection  of  the  Moabites  under  Davidand  his  successors  (after 
the  division  under  the  kings  of  Israel)  to  their  revolt  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (2  Ki.  i.  1 ;  iii.  4  5).  The 
third  period  again  is  one  of  hostility  with  varying  success  (2  Ki.  iii.  6-27;  xiii.  20),  but  closes  with 
the  occupation  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon  by  the  Moahites  in  consequence  of  the  deportation 
of  the  East-jordanic  Israelites  by  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Ki.  xv.  29  ;  1  Chron.  v.  6,  26).  The  fourth 
period  embraces  their  entire  subsequent  history.  In  this  the  only  account  we  have  of  tears  between  the 
two  nations  is,  that  Moahitish  troops  were  sent  against  Jehoiakim  after  his  revolt  from  the  Chaldeans 
(2  Ki.  xxiv.  2).  Under  Zedekiah  we  see  the  Moahites  in  league  with  Israel  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxvii.  1-3),  of  which  Josephus  {Ant.  X.,  9,  7)  records  that  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  subjugated  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  In  this 
fourth  period  fall  the  other  prophecies  against  Moab,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  oracle.  Am  ii  1- 
3,  viz.,  those  of  Isaiah  (chh.  xv.  and  xvi.  coll.  xxv.  16-19)  Zephaniah  (ii.  8-11),  Jeremiah  (eh 
xlviii.),  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11).  ^     ' 

No'proofis  needed  that  Jeremiah  had  occasion  to  direct  a  prophecy  against  this  old  hereditary  foe.  The 
account  in  2  Ki.  xxiv.  2  shows  that  even  specially  at  that  time  the  disposition  of  the  Moabites  was 
hostile  to  Judah;  for  this  prophecy  certainly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  and  before  the  fourth 
year,  the  Chaldeans  and  Nebuchadnezzar  not  being  mentioned.  The  form  of  the  superscription  favort 
its  contemporaneousness  with  the  first  prophecy  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  1.  2).      Comp.  remt.  on  that  pat- 
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sage. — Jeremiah^ s  object  in  this  prophecy  was  evidently  to  reanimate,  as  it  were,  the  former  declara- 
tions of  similar  purport,  and  comprise  them  together  for  the  sake  of  a  powerful  total  effect.  From  ver. 
29  onwards,  there  is  a  constant,  more  or  less  free,  use  of  older  utterances.  Of  special  importance  ap- 
peared to  our  prophet  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  itself  reproducing  an  older  oracle  (Isa.  xvi.  13).  jle 
makes  very  extensive  use  of  it,  particularly  of  vers.  29-38.  Amos  also  (comp.  ]iNiy-'J3,  ver.  45,  and 
n'l''1pn,  Ters.  24  and  41,  with  Am.  ii.  2).  Zephaniah  (comp.  7'''ljri,  vers.  26  and  42,  with  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  10)  and  even  older  utterances  of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  vera.  45,  46  with  Num.  xxi.  28,  29; 
xxiv.  17)  have  not  been  left  unemployed.  Thus  the  prophecy  has  not  only  become  very  long,  but 
many  unevennesses  have  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  matters,  Movbbs  and  HiTzio 
have  thus  been  misled  to  assume  various  interpolations.  Gbaf,  however,  has  satisfactorily  rebutted 
these  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  our  text.  As  regards  the  structure  of  the  discourse,  it  consists,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah's  style,  in  pictures  of  various  extent,  of  which  we  number  eleven. 
The  first  five  are  predominantly  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  punitive  judgment  breaking  in  upon 
Moab  (vers.  1-25),  while  the  four  following  (vers.  26-42)  have  the  reasons  of  this  judgment  for  their 
subject.  The  last  two  pictures  (vers.  48,  44,  and  vers.  45,  46)  are  related  to  the  two  main  divisions 
as  supplements,  in  so  far  as  they  contain  nothing  new,  but  draw  only  on  two  older  sources,  viz. :  1,  a 
drastie passage  by  Isaiah,  which  moreover  has  nothing  to  do  with  Moab  ;  2,  some  declarations  of  the 
book  of  Numbers  referring  to  Moab.  The  last  verse  is  a  consolatory  glance  forming  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole. 

1.  The  Description  of  the  Punitive  Judgment  (xlviii.  1-25.) 

1.   The  Devastation  Proceeding  from  City  to  City. 

XLVIII.  1-5. 

1  Against  Moab. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel: 

Woe  unto  Nebo,  for  it  is  laid  waste ! 

Confounded  and  taken  is  Kiriathaim ! 

Confounded  and  broken  to  pieces  is  the  citadel  [Misgab], 

2  The  glory  of  Moab  is  departed. 

In  Heshbon  they  have  spun  evil  against  ner. 
"  Up  !  and  let  us  cut  her  off  from  being  a  nation !'" 
Thou  also,  0  Madmen,  art  made  mad  [feeble]  •? 
Behind  thee  cometh  the  sword. 

3  Hark!  Crying  from  Choronaim — 
Desolation  and  great  ruin. 

4  Broken  in  pieces  is  Moab ! 
They  cry  aloud  towards  Zoar.' 

5  For  the  ascent  of  Luhith  is  ascended  with  weeping,  with  weeping.* 

For  on  the  descent  of  Choronaim  are  heard  the  oppressors^  of  the  cry  of  woe. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.— 'Un.    Comp.  NiESElSB.  Gr.,  J  106,  6. 

'  Ver.  2.— Whether  'B^n  is  Kal  or  Niphal,  is  doubtful.    Both  are  poasible.    The  Niphal  meaning  would  correspond 

beat  to  the  connection.    Comp.  Olsh.,  §  243  d,  with  Ewalb,  g  140  i. 

3  Ver.  3.— I  concur  with  Geaf  in  reading  riTyiS,  following  the  LXX.,  instead  of  n'll^'S .  In  Isa.  xt.  5,  which  pas- 
sage the  prophet  had  in  view  here,  the  fugitives  of  Moab  flee  1JJX  IJ?,  and  in  ver.  34  of  this  chapter.  ^J;^f  is  mentioned 
with  Choronaim.  The  reading  HIJ^^S  which  appears  also  to  have  led  the  LXX.  astray,  so  that  they  write  Zoyopa  instead 
of  S^ywp,  as  they  elsewhere  render  '^  T?V  (Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  xix.  22  sqq. ;  Isa.  xv.  5)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  a  similar  manner 
with  J^DIiy,  iri'E'lS',  etc.    Comp.  rems.  on  xvii.  23.    The  analogy  of  xiv.  3  finally  produced  the  alteration  into  n'TlifS. 

4  Ver.  5. — n Sj?"*  is  a  paronomasia  with  T\1VJ2 ',  grammatically  it  is  the  third  person  singular  impersonal.  Comp, 
Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §ioi,  2  h.  Instead  of  the  second  ^^3,  we  have  IJ  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
here  ''^3  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  following  ''3  with  the  preceding  3,  in  consequence  of  indistinct  or  defective  writing 

of  the  vowel.  Delitzsch  also  {Jes.,  S.  207)  attributes  the  reading  to  a  mistake.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  Jore- 
liiiah  may  possibly  have  written  ''33.  Then  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  take  the  second  as  an  emphatic  rhetorical  repe- 
tition of  the  first  with  omission  of  the  preposition  (comp.  Naegeisb.  Gr.,  ?  112,  8),  than  to  give  it  the  part  of  the  subject. 
Tor,  when  wo  compare  cases  like  njE'J  clJU',  Vi'2   VV^  we  must  not  forget  that  here  the  immediate  juxtaposition  of  the 

tt:       tt     '■-;    '■- 
two  assonant  words  is  essential.  , 

^  Ver.  5. — Comp.  1^2f  with  accus.,  and  following  7J?  as  a  designation  of  the  term,  ad  querti ;  Jud.  ix.  31 ;  Isa.  xxix.  3, 

and  on  the  construct  state,  as  a  substitute  for  the  preposition,  Naesbisb.  Or.,  §  04,  5  c.    In  accordance  with  the  exegesis  ot 
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this  passage,  as  given  below,  we  are  neither  to  take  O'lS  as  an  abstraction=ti!z^MsKa,  nor  with  HiTzia  to  read  '^S  (KIY), 
and  regard  this  as  the  literal  name,  and  connect  it  as  a  gloss  with  ^3ty,  meaning  the  same,  nor  with  GEiF  to  take  '"ly 
(which  does  not  once  occur  in  old  Hebrew)  in  connection  with  npj?t=ery  of  murder. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet,  proclaims  destruction  to  Moab  by, 
as  it  were,  sketching  a  great  picture,  in  which 
we  not  only  perceive  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion embracing  and,  as  it  were,  enveloping  the 
whole  country,  but  also  distinguish  particular 
points  marked  by  glaring  colors.  In  the  enume- 
ration of  the  cities  there  is  a  general  progress 
from  north  to  south. 

Againsb  Moab.  The  superscription  leans 
for  support  on  xlvi.  2.  Comp.  the  introduction  to 
chh.  xlvi.-li. 

Ver.  1.  Thus  saith  .  .  citadel.  That  the 
mountain  Nebo  is  not  meant,  is  seen  from  the 
verb,  both  in  its  sense  and  form  (fem. ).  The 
city  of  Nebo  (comp.  ver.  22;  Num.  xxxii.  3,  38) 
was  situated,  according  to  the  Onomaslicon  of 
Jeeome,  eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Heshbon, 
while  Mt.  Nebo  was  six  miles  west  of  this  city. 
Comp.  RauBee,  Paldst.,  S.  265.  —  Kiriathaim 
(comp.  ver.  23;  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Num.  xxxii.  37; 
Josh.  xiii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  East-Jordanic  district.  Buekhaedt 
{Travels  in  Si/ria,  II.,  S.  G26)  found  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Et-Taim,  half  an  hour  west  of  Me- 
daba,  which,  however,  does  not  well  harmonize 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome,  who  places  Ko- 
pid-&.i  (Koroialha,  Kiriathaim),  ten  Roman  miles 
west  of  Medaba.  Comp.  Raumee,  S.  2G3,  4  et 
pass. ;   Heez.  R.-Eiic,  VII.,  S.  710. 

The  citadel  [Misgab].  It  is  very  probable 
from  the  context  that  a  definite  locality  is  meant, 
for  otherwise  either  the  citadel  of  the  last  men- 
tioned city  must  be  intended,  or  the  citadels  of 
Moab  generally.  In  both  cases,  however,  we 
should  expect  the  word  to  have  a  suffix.  Hence 
the  chief  fortress  of  the  Moabites,  Kir-Moab,  or 
Kir-heres  (comp.  vers.  31  and  36  ;  Isa.  xv.  1 ; 
xvi.  7,  11 ;  2  Ki.  iii.  25)  has  been  correctly  under- 
stood. No  appeal  can  be  made  in  behalf  of  this 
view  to  Isa.  xxv.  12,  since  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  a  definite  locality  is  there  in- 
tended. Comp.  Deechslee  on  Isa.  xxv.  12.  On 
Kir-Moab,  comp.  Heez.  R.-Enc.  VII.,  S.  558  sqq. 

Ver.  2.  The  glory  .  .  .  the  sv7ord.  From 
vers.  29,  30,  we  see  that  the  Moabites  were  in- 
clined to  proud  self-praise,  but  we  cannot  here 
take  the  word  translated  glory  in  the  subjective 
sense,  as  the  whole  strophe  has  for  its  subject  the 
destruction  of  real  objects.  It  is,  therefore,  here 
as  in  Deut.  xxvi.  19  ;  Jer.  xiii.  11 ;  li.  4,  the  sub- 
ject of  their  glory. — The  name  of  the  city  Hesh- 
bon gives  occasion  for  a  play  upon  words.  We 
translate  "spun"  after  the  example  of  Meiee. 
Hi'shbon  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Am- 
monites (xlix.  3).  On  arriving  at  the  boundary 
the  enemy  projects  his  plan  of  attack.  Comp. 
rems  on  ver.  45.  A-fter  the  deportation  of  the 
Easf-Jordanio  tribes  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Ki. 
XV.  29  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26),  the  Moabites  appear  to 
have  taken  possession  of  their  territory.  Hence 
Isaiah  (xv.  4 ;  xvi.  8,  9)  mentions  Heshbon  among 
the  Moabitish  cities.     The  Ammonites  must  have 


come  subsequently  into  possession  of  the  city. 
Comp.  Geaf,  S.  554 ;  Von  Raumeb,  S.  262  and 
269,  270. — A  place  called  Madmen,  im  Moab,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  trace  of  it  in  the  figure  of  the 
dung-pit  (Isa.  xxv.  10),  to  the  choice  of  which 
Isaiah  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  existence 
of  such  a  place,  as  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed. 
Besides  a  nJOIp  is  mentioned  in  Benjamin,  Isa. 
X.  31  ;  a  nJOlb  in  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  31;  a  njDT 
in  Zebulon,  Josh.  xxi.  35.  Hence  [DID  here 
also  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  appellative,  as  some 
modern  commentators  would  do,  following  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.  and  Syr.,  but  as  a  proper  noun. 

Vers.  3-5.  Hark  .  .  .  cry  of  vroe.  From 
Choronaim  (comp.  Isa.  xv.  5)  a  loud  cry  is  heard, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  noise  of  the  city  falling 
into  ruins.  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  vi.  1  ;  1.  22  ;  Is.  lix.  7  ; 
Ix.  18. — Geaf  has  made  it  very  probable  that  by 
Moab  in  ver.  14  is  to  be  understood,  not  the 
country,  but  the  city  (Num.  xxi.  28 ;  Isa.  xv.  1  ; 
Num.  xxii.  36).  The  mention  of  several  cities  in 
connection,  and  the  feminine  gender  of  the  verb 
(comp.,  however,  the  masculine  in  ver.  11)  favor 
this.  I  refer  also  to  Num.  xxi.  15,  where  1J? 
alone  seems  to  be  given  as  the  name  of  the  city. 
— The  first  hemistich  of  ver.  5  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  Isa.  xv.  5,  there  being  a  difference 
only  in  the  last  words.  As  we  have  Luhith  in 
Isaiah,  without  any  difference  in  reading,  we  are 
justified  in  following  the  Keri,  which  has  the  same 
here.  From  the  other  reading  (n'ini7^tables, 
boards)  a  suitable  sense  can  be  wrung  only  with 
difficulty.  "Est  usque  hodie  vicus  inter  AreopoUn 
{i,  c. ,  Ar~Moab)  et  Zoarum  nomine  Luitha^'^  says  Je- 
eome in  the  Onomasticon.  By  For  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  verse,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
Moab  cry  towards  Zoar,  is  explained,  viz.,  the 
ascent  of  Luhith,  which  is  on  the  road  designated, 
they  are  seen  to  ascend  weeping. — In  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  we  find  a  much  altered  copy  of 
the  second  half  of  the  verse  in  Isa.  xv.  5.  Instead 
of  "  in  the  way  of  Horonaim"  it  is  in  Jeremiah, 
"in  the  descent  of  Horonaim."  The  present  form 
of  the  text  appears  to  me  to  betray  an  effort  after 
greater  distinctness  and  closer  correspondence  to 
the  topography.  Hence  the  ascent  of  Luhith  is 
opposed  to  the  descent  of  Horonaim.  He  who 
would  go  from  Ar-Moab  to  Zoar,  would  have  to 
go  down  a  declivity  at  Horonaim,  and  ascend  an 
elevation  at  Luhith.  Similarly  Vitringa  on  Isa. 
XV.  5,  only  that  he  makes  Luhith  come  first  after 
Ar-Moab  and  Horonaim  afterward,  which,  how- 
ever, evidently  contradicts  the  connection.  In 
Isaiah  it  reads  "they  raise  aery  of  destruction," 
and  here  it  might  be  objected,  how  could  those 
who  go  up  by  Luhith  weep,  because  they  raise  a 
cry  at  Horonaim?  "When  the  ascent  of  Luhith  is 
taking  place,  the  descent  of  Horonaim  lying  in 
the  rear  is  vacant.  Or  are  the  people  of  Horo- 
naim supposed  to  have  remained  behind,  when 
the  stream  of  fugitives  passed  through  from  Ar- 
Moab  ?  How  could  this  stream  raise  a  cry  at 
Horonaim  while  ascending  Luhith?    They  might, 
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however,  he  anxious  when  they  heard  the  op- 
pressors behind  them  at  Horonaim.  I  therefore 
think  that  '^S,  which  has  given  the  commenta- 
tors so  much  troubie,  and  produced  so  many 
curiosities  of  exegesis,  is  quite  correct.     12{  is 


the  oppressor;  for  ^^S  is  premere,  urgere  aliquem 
hosiili  modo.  The  genitive  is  to  be  taken  in  that 
wider  and  freer  sense,  which  the  construct  state 
so  frequently  has.  The  oppressors  of  the  cry  of 
woe  are  those  who  cause  the  cry  by  their  oppres' 
sions. 


2.  Summons  to  flight,  which  yet  will  not  secure  safety. 
XLVIII.  6-10. 

6  Flee,  save  your  lives  I 

But  they  shall  be'  like  a  forsaken  one"  in  the  wilderness. 

7  For  on  account  of  thy  confidence  in  thy  bungling  work' 
And  in  thy  treasures  shalt  thou  also  be  taken, 

And  Chemosh  shall  go  into  captivity. 
His  priests  and  his  princes  together.* 

8  And  the  spoiler  shall  come  upon  every  city, 
And  the  city  shall  not  be  delivered ; 

The  valley  also  shall  perish, 

And  the  plains  shall  be  devastated — as*  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

9  Give  wings"  unto  Moab,  for  it  will  flee  forth. 
But  its  cities  shall  be  desolation 
Without  any  to  dwell  therein. 

10  Cursed  be  he  who  doeth  Jehovah's  work  remissly. 

And  cursed  be  he  who  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  biood. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  6. — nynnV    if  the  condition  to  be'Cxpectetiias  a  consequence  of  the  flightwere  to  be  designated,  V7W  ornn^Hl 

T  :  T  :  T  : 

would  be  grammatically  more  correct.    Hence  I  talse  1  in  the  adversative  sense,  and  the  Imperf.  as  a  simple  announce- 

moat.    The  plural  of  the  third  person  refers  to  the  ideal  plural  contained  in  the  collective  DDE!/ £3  J. 

^  Ver.  6. — It  has  been  with  reason  supposed  that  IJ^'1^3  is  to  be  read  instead  of  1  l^lH  l)l)",  according  to  the  analogy 

of  xvii.  6  The  opinion  that  the  strange  word  was  also  the  name  of  a  city,  and  indeed  of  the  well-known  Aroer,  may  easily 
havo  given  occasion  to  the  reading  of  the  text.    The  ancient  translations  vacillate  :  Ihe  LXX.  trauslate'oi-os  ayptos  (l't"l^J. 

Vulg. :  myrica  (virffuUum  humile  et  spinosum)  ;  Syrus ;  truncus  arhoris,  slips.  All  these  renderings  lack  proper  etymological 
foundation.  Gesenids  {Commentary  on  Isa.  vii.  2J,  and  in  his  Thesawus  {S.  10,  74),  fixes  the  meaning  of  rudera,  ndjtse,  on 
"lynj?  itself,  but  for  this  also  there  is  no  etymological  basis. 

8  Ver.  7. — ^The  meaning  of  W^VJ2  is  doubtful— bulwark,  bungling  work  (idol  images),  property — the  latter  according 
to  passages  like  Exod.  xxiii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  But  in  these  passages  T\\l/}?0  denotes  only  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
its  products.    An  emphasis  on  this  appears  to  be  superfluous  with  n3*lK1X-    Since  immediately  afterwards  the  disgraceful 

T 

carrying  away  of  the  principal  idol  of  Moab  is  expressly  mentioned,  the  mention  of  these  manufactured  idols  as  vain  sup- 
ports is  more  suitable  to  the  connection  (i.  16  ;  x.  3,  9  ;  xxv.  6,  7.  Comp.  xlix.  4). 

*  Ver.  7. — nn"'  (Chethibh)  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.    In  the  parallel  passages,  also,  we  find  ""^n^- 

T  :  — 

5  Ver.  8.—'-'  "IDN  II^X.    This  lE/X,  whether  we  take  it  as=as,  because,  or  which,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of 

Jeremiah,  since  he  always  inserts  i'  ^nx  alone  (vi.  15;  xxx.3;  xxxiii.ll,  13;  xlix.  2, 18).  J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes  it  is 
ortum  e.z  repetitione  Jtiialium  Uterarum  prmcedentis,  "lE^^O.     It  is  also  wanting,  according  to  him,  in  Cod.  72. 

6  Ver.  9. — Y^^  from  the  radical  meaning  micare,  promicare,  has  also  the  meanings  of  "  forehead-plate  "  (of  the  high- 
priest,  Exod.  xxviii.  36-38),  "flower,"  and  "wing,"  in  which  last  it  occurs  here.  In  Chaldee  it  is  used  for  ala,  Ps.  cxxxix. 
9 ;  for  fin  Lev.  xi.  9.    Comp.  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.,  p.  1907.    The  choice  both  of  this  word  and  the  following  NXJ,  seems  to 

-r 

have  been  occasioned  by  an  effort  at  paronomasia.  For  XVJ  also  (properly  p^J.  Comp.  JIVU,  wing  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7 ;  Job 

TT  T   ' 

xxxix.  13 — the  J4  for  the  sate  of  uniformity  with  XVH.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Qr.,  g  93  rf,  Anm.),  is  airaf  Keyofievov. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  portrays  the  destruction  threaten- 
ing Moab  by  sum  Aoning  the  people  to  flight,  but  at 


the  same  time  distinctly  declariYig  that  this  would 
not  avail.  This  summons  is  made  in  a  double 
gradation:  1.  Moab  is  simply  calledupon  to  flee 
(ver.  6  a),  but  it  is  directly  remarked  that  Moab 
would  only  barely  escape  and  then  be  recaptured 
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(■^tncs.  6  b-7  a),  and  that  in  consequence  the  en- 
tire people,  idols,  priests  and  princes  at  their 
head,  would  be  carried  into  captivity,  while  all 
remaining  immovable  property  would  be  de- 
stroyed (vers.  7  b,  8).  2.  The  means  of  flight 
are  offered  to  Moab  in  a  figure  (9  a)  but,  as  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  briefly  intimates,  the  end 
will  yet  be  the  same,  namely,  devastation  (ver.  9 
6).  It  cannot  also  possibly  be  otherwise,  for  the 
Lord  makes  known  His  fixed  resolution  to  destroy 
Moab,  by  threatening  remissness  or  forbearance 
in  the  work  of  destruction  with  His  curse  (ver. 
10). 

Vers.  6-8.  Flee  .  .  .  hath  spoken.  The 
call  to  flee  is  evidently  intended  ironically,  for  the 
announcement  directly  follows  that  the  condition 
of  the  fugitives  will  be  an  extremely  wretched 
one,  that  they  will  indeed  be  again  taken. — Like 
a  forsaken  one,— ^ike  Aroer.  Three  Aroers 
are  known  ;  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26),  in  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii.  25;  Jud.  xi.  33;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  5),  and  in  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36;  iii. 
12;  iv.  18;  Josh.  xii.  2;  xiii.  9;  Jud.  xi.  26). 
The  first  cannot  possibly  be  meant.  How  one  of 
thStwo  others,  whether  that  on  the  Arnon,  or  that 
further  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rabbath- 
Ammon,  can  be  called  "Aroer  in  the  wilderness," 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  For  if  even  on  the 
liiasis  of  Isa.  xvii.  2,  the  city  be  supposed  to  be 
then  destroyed,  it  is  yet  strange  that  a  destroyed 
city  should  be  designated  as  situated  "  in  the 
wilderness,"  since  this  expression  by  no  means 
involves  the  idea  of  destruction.  Hence  I  have 
adopted  the  alternate  reading  proposed,  which  is 
favored  by  what  follows.  Neither  a  city,  nor  a 
tree,  nor  ruins,  can  flee  and  be  taken,  but  this 
may  easily  happen  to  one  nudatus  et  desertus  in 
the  wilderness.  The  causal  sentence,  ver.  7,  has 
then  the  sense:  thy  flight  will  no  longer  procure 
thee  protection,  as  one  forsaken  in  the  desert 
finds  out,  for  thou  also  (like  other  nations)  wilt  be 
taken.  And  this  will  be  the  punishment  of  Moab 
for  having  founded  Its  happiness  on  false  sup- 
ports.— Ghemosh  (the  Chethibh  t^'DS  is  perfectly 


unique)  was  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  (1  Ki.  xi.  7;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13  ;  Jud. 
xi.  24).  Moab  is,  therefore,  called  the  people 
of  Chemosh  (ver.  46  ;  Num.  xxi.  29)  ;  accord- 
ingly here,  also,  his  princes  are  called  princes 
of  Chemosh.  The  idol  goes  into  captivity  when 
his  image  is  carried  away.  Comp.  xlix.  3  ;  Am. 
i.  15;  Hos.  X.  5,  6.  The  passage  Am.  i.  15 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  prophet's  mind  here,  as 
in  xlix.  3. — Ver.  8  describes  the  destruction  of 
the  immovable  property ;  cities,  valleys  (all  river- 
valleys  in  antithesis  to  elevated  plains  and  moun. 
tains),  and  plains  (llt^'O  the  plateau  of  Rabbath- 
Ammon,  south  as  far  as  the  Arnon.  Comp,  Deut. 
iii.  10;  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21;  xx.  8; 
Raumer,  Pal.  S.  71  ff.) 

Ver.  9.  Give  swings  .  .  .  therein.  In  com- 
parison with  ver.  6  there  is  evidently  a  progress 
here  ;  there  it  is  a  mere  call  to  flight,  here  the 
call  is  to  aiford  Moab  the  only  still  imaginable 
means  for  this,  viz.,  wings.  The  one  call  is  as 
ironical  as  the  other.  There  is  a  strengthening 
of  the  irony  in  the  word  "for,"  which  designates 
the  fleeing  away  as  the  object  not  of  the  speaker, 
but  of  Moab.  Comp.  Isa.  xvi.  2. — The  second 
half  of  the  verse  corresponds  as  a  brief  synopsis 
to  all  that  has  been  mentioned  from  ver.  6  4  to 
ver.  8,  as  the  result  of  the  first  summons  (ver.  6 
a).  The  expression  is  as  in  xlvi.  19;  xlix.  17  ; 
li.  43  ;  iv.  9,  etc. 

Ver.  10.  Cursed  .  .  .  from  blood.  These 
words  are  the  foil  to  the  foregoing  description. 
On  this  background  the  irony  appears  in  its  full 
strength.  From  these  words  we  perceive  what 
was  the  true  meaning  of  the  summons  to  flight, 
and  how  much  more  bitter  the  severity  is  ren- 
dered by  these  contrasting  announcements  (ver. 
6  6-ver.  8 ;  ver.  9  b).  Moab's  destruction  is 
designated  as  the  work  of  the  Lord,  because  this 
is  no  more  than  the  execution  of  a  decree  of 
judgment  pronounced  by  Him.  Comp.  xxv.  81 ; 
xlvi.  10 ;  li.  6. — Remissly.  Comp.  Prov.  i.  4; 
xii.  27. 


8.  The  Transfusion. 
XLVIII.  11-18. 


11  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth, 
And  he  lay  still  on  his  lees, 

And  was  not  drawn  off  from  one-  vessel  to  another,* 
Neither  hath  he  gone  into  exile : 
Therefore  hath  his  taste  remained  in  him, 
And  hia  fragrance  hath  not  changed. 

12  Therefore  behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  I  will  Send  unto  him  tilters,  who  shall  tilt  him  up 
And  empty  his  vessels  and  dash  his  dishes  in  pieces. 

J.3  And  Moab  shall  be  put  to  shame  by  Chemosh, 

As  the  house  of  Israel  was  put  to  shame  by  Bethel,  their  confidence. 


CHAP.  XLVril.  14-17. 


3« 


TEXTUAL   AND   GKAMMATICAL. 
'  Ver.  11.— On  7K  for  7J?  comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 
'  Ver.  12.— nuS,  inclinart,  only  hero  and  ii.  20  in  Jeremiah.    In  1   D" US  the  object  is  Moab,  or  the  wine  representing 

•tt  ^-  I 

it ;  since  it  is  to  be  mentioned  what  is  made  empty  there  must  be  another  object  to  ^p^"l^,  and  as  73J  (originally  a  leathern 

bottle,  and  then  oadus,urceus ;  comp.  xiti.  12 ;  Lam.  iv.  2 ;  Isa.  xxx.  14)  offered  itself  as  a  paronomasia  [alliteration]  to  V£]J, 

it  is  given  as  the  third  object,  though  really  the  object  remains  the  same.  In  order  to  render  the  alliteration  we  have  trans- 
lated,  after  Lutbee,  [Blatnet,  Noyes,  Wordswortb]  "tilters"  and  "tilted;"  [Cowles  :  eraptyers;  and  the  former  after 
Mkibr,  render  "  dash  "  and  "  dishes." — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

In  a  very  palpable  figure  the  prophet  compares 
Moab  with  wine,  which  has  never  been  drawn 
off  into  another  cask  and  has  therefore  retained 
its  taste  and  scent  unchanged  (ver.  11).  The 
Lord  will  transfuse  Moab  and  cause  his  old  cask 
to  be  broken  in  pieces  (ver.  12),  and  then,  like 
Israel,  he  will  be  put  to  shame  by  his  idols. 

Vers.  11-13.  Moab  .  .  .  their  confidence. 
Since  the  Moabites  took  the  land  from  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  the  Emims  (Deut.  ii.  10),  they 
had  generally  remained  in  quiet  possessien  of  it. 
They  had  never  been  carried  into  captivity,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  Israel  in  their  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure  is  ex- 
pressly declared  in  ver.  11,  by  the  words  neither 
hath  he  gone  into  exile.  It  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  Jeremiah  has  reference  to  Isa. 
XXV.  6  ;  at  any  rate,  on  account  of  tiie  difference 
in  the  main  thoughts,  the  reference  can  be  only 
cursory  and  verbal.  Essentially  the  same 
thought,  however,  is  expressed  in  the  same 
words  in  Zeph.  i.  12,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
Jeremiah  had  this  passage  in  mind.    Four  points 


are  distinguished :  1.  As  a  basis  the  fact  that 
Moab  has  never  been  transfused.  2.  The  pri- 
mary consequence  that  its  taste  and  odor  have 
remained.  So  far  as  this  refers  to  the  outward 
status  rerum,  a  great  degree  of  national  pros- 
perity is  thus  designated.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  words  refer  to  the  inward  habitus,  or  to 
their  relation  to  God  and  connected  with  this  to 
His  people,  they  express  a  sense  unfavorable  to 
Moab.  They  declare  that  Moab  has  never  been 
thoroughly  purified,  never  been  freed  from  its 
enmity  to  the  Lord  and  His  people.  3.  As  a 
secondary  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a 
time  of  visitation  is  impending  on  Moab,  since 
it  cannot  possibly  be  privileged  against  such  a 
season.  The  instruments  of  the  visitation  are 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  figure  in  ver. 
11,  as  coopers,  who  are  to  tilt  up  the  old  casks, 
empty  and  then  break  them  in  pieces,  i.  As  the 
final  result  it  is  mentioned  that  Moab  will  be  put 
to  shame  by  Chemosh  as  Israel  by  Bethel.  The 
long  undisturbed  quiet  was  physically  considered 
a  benefit  to  Moab,  but  spiritually  a  gracious  op- 
portunity which  it  did  not  make  use  of.  Hence 
Moab  must  become  wise,  like  Israel,  by  loss  and 
suffering  (comp.  1  Ei.  xii.  28-33). 


4.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Olory. 
XLVIII.  14-17. 

14  How  can  ye  say,  we  are  heroes 
And  strong  men  for  the  war  ? 

15  Desolated  is  Moab  and  his  cities  go  up,' 

And  his  best  young  men  go  down  to  the  slaughter, 
Saith  the  King,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 

16  Moab's  destruction  is  near  approaching. 
And  his  calamity  hastens  on  apace." 

17  Bemoan  him,  all  his  neighbors, 
All  ye,  who  know  his  name. 

Say,  how  is  the  mighty  stem  broken. 
The  splendid  rod ! 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  15.— The  singular  TvTV  is  certainly  surprising,  but  the  alteration  of  the  text  to'VVl)  (the  spoiler  of  Moab  and  h ia 

cities  goes  up)  [as  J.  D.  Mich.,  Ewald,  Graf,  Blaynet],  seems  to  me  unnecessary.    I  believe  that  Jeremiah  had  in  view  the 

passage  in  Jud.  xx.  40  (nCDtyn  TyH"/ w3  H/V  rUm),  and  that  thus  the  sing.  masc.  is  explained,  which  moreover 

t;-t   -  ■  T  TT      •'  ■  : 

in  the  principle  of  the  ideal  number  (the  entirety  of  the  cities  regarded  as  a  unit.    Comp.  Nasqelsb.  ffr.,  2  105,  4  a)  has  a 
grammatical  support. 

1  Ver.  16.— Comp.  laa.  xiii.  22  j  Ivi.  1 ;  Naeselsb.  Or.,  J  95,  3  h. 
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the   strong   youths,   who   aimed   high,   must  go 
EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  ^own  to  slaughter.-Go  down^  etc      Comp.  Isa. 

xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  Jer.  1.  27 ;  li.  40. — Saith,  etc.  Comp. 
xlvi.  18;  li.  57. 

Vers.  16,  17.  Moab's  destruction  .  .  . 
splendid  rod.  So  near  and  certain  is  the  de- 
struction of  Moab  that  his  neighbors  and  friends 
are  called  upon  to  bemoan  the  overthrow  of  this 
power  so  highly  extolled  hitherto  by  themselves. 
— Bemoan  him.  Comp.  xv.  5 ;  xvi.  5 ;  xxii. 
10. — Neighbors  (comp.  xlvi.  14;  xlviii.  39: 
xlix.  5),  literally  those  round  about  him,  there- 
fore most  intimately  acquainted    with    him,  ye 


All  human  glory  is  turned  to  shame,  whether 
one  glorify  himself,  as,  according  to  ver.  14, 
Moab  had  done,  to  whicli  the  destruction  of  all 
his  warlike  power  stands  in  strong  contrast 
(ver.  15),  or  good  friends  and  neighbors  praise 
us.  These  may  soon  and  easily  find  occasion 
(ver.  16)  to  turn  their  song  of  praise  into  a 
lamentation. 

Vers.  14,  15.  HovT-  can  .  .  .  his  name.  In 
opposition  to  Moab's  boastful  glorying  in  his 
warlike    strength,    desolation   is  announced   in  '  ■who  knoTW  his  name,'being  the  more  distant 


general  and  destruction  according  to  a  just  Ne- 
mesis of  the  main  objects  of  his  glorying:  the 
fortified  cities,  which  seemed  to  rest  immovably 
on  their  foundations,  must  fly  away  in  smoke  ; 


acquaintances.  (Comp.  the  related  expressions 
in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4;  Job  xix.  18;  xlii.  11;  Ps.  Ivi. 
14;  Ixxxviii.  9,  19). — The  mighty  stem. 
Comp.  Ps.  ox.  2 ;  Ezek.  xix.  12,  14. 


6.  Message  to  the  Fugitives  on  the  Amon. 
XLVIII.   18-25. 

18  Come  down  from  thy  glory  and  seat  thyself  in  the  thirsty/ 
Thou  inhabitant  daughter  of  Dibon  P 

For  the  spoiler  of  Moab  is  advancing  against  thee, 
He  destroyeth  thy  strongholds. 

19  Place  thyself  by  the  wayside  and  look  out, 
Thou  inhabitress  of  Aroer ; 

Ask  of  the  fugitive  and  her  who  is  escaped !' 
Say,  What  hath  been  done  ?' 

20  "  Moab  is  confounded,  for  she  is  broken  down.^ 
Howl  and  cry  P 

Proclaim  it  on  the  Arnon,  that  Moab  is  destroyed ; 

21  And  judgment  has  come  on  the  land  of  the  plain, 
On  Holon  and  on  Jahazah,  and  on  Mephaath, 

22  And  on  Dibon,  Nebo  and  Beth-diblathaim, 

23  And  on  Kiriathaim,  Beth-gamul  and  Beth-meon, 

24  And  on  Kerioth  and  Bozrah, 

And  on  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab,  far  or  near. 

25  The  horn  of  Moab  is  broken  off, 

And  his  arm  is  shattered  " — saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  18.-Judging  from  the  parallel  passage  (Isa.  xlvii.  1)  we  must  read  with  the  Kerl  <3e^  J^DV  everywhere  else 
BigDifles  thirst.  "To  seat  one's  self  in  the  thirst,"  however,  sounds  very  strange.  We  must  then  either  pu^tuate  XOS  or  re- 
gard NaS  as  a  collateral  form  of  NDV  (comp.  [34  with  pS,  Oen.  xlix.  12 ;  aSn  with  aSn,  EKod.  xxiii.  19).  'in  Latin 
also  sUimlia  is  used  for  regiones  aridm.    Comp.  Plin.  Hist.,  if.X  73  ■  XII  28  ■  XXV  11       ^  ^ 

«  Ver.  18.-|un-n3  n2ty^  This  form  of  expression  is  found  'besides  here  only  in  xW.  19.  The  construction  is  a^  in 
jVS  n3  n7inD,  Isa.  xxxvH.  22.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  ?  64,  i. 

3  Ver.  19.-hD^ajl  DJ.  The  ditferent  gender  is  to  express  the  variety.  On  the  irregular  accentuation  of  naSni 
comp.  OlSH.,  S.  253  and  303.  tt  :  ■ 

4Vcr.l9.-0n  nn'nj  and  its  difference  from  the  masc.  (the  idea  of  multiplicity  involved  In  the  femininel  comn 
Naeqelsb.  ffr.,  §  60,  6  6. 

6  Ver.  20.-The  fern,  nnfl  can  only  be  referred  to  Moab,  in  spite  of  the  immediately  preceding  ty 'Jtl  It  is  the  same 
change  in  gender  aslnvor.  9, ver.  11,  ver.16  (H'.^^ri  ^D  W,  and  then  again  inm3),  vers.  38  az.dk  Observe  beside, 
that  12/^3(1  precedes  as  "^"^0  does.  '  "^ 


CHAP.  XLVIII.  18-25. 
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8  Ver.  20.— The  alteration  of  the  Keri   (to  accord  with  the  following  ^T'jri)  is  unnecessar}',  since  the  fern,  form  of  tlie 
imperf.  evidently  attaches  itself  to  the  preceding  ''^D^,  etc.    Accordingly  it  ia  Aroer,  which  is  addressed,  not  Moab, 


EXEGETIOAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

An  animated  picture !  First  some  concrete 
forms  of  cities  are  directly  addressed:  Dibon  is 
to  go  down,  Aroer  to  question  the  fugitives 
(vers.  ]8,  19).  The  answer  of  the  latter  is  sad 
enough.  Arrived  on  the  Arnon,  where  Aroer  is 
situated,  and  thus  on  the  borders  of  the  mishor, 
they  proclaim  that  it  is  at  an  end  with  Moab,  for 
all  the  cities  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country 
are  taken  (vers.  20-24).  From  this  it  follows  as 
the  total  result,  that  the  power  of  Moab  is 
broken  (ver.  25). 

Ver.  18.  Come  do-wn  .  .  .  thy  strong- 
holds. Isa.  xlvii.  1  was  here  in  the  prophet's 
mind,  "Come  down  and  sit  in  the  dust,  0  virgin 
daughter  of  Babylon." — On  Dibon,  which,  as  we 
conclude  from  thy  strongholds,  was  a  fortified 
city  and  was  situate  a  league  north  of  the  Arnon, 
comp.  Num.  xxxii.  3,  34  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  17  ;  Isa. 
XV.  2  ;  RAtiMER,  Pal.  S.  261. 

Ver.  19.  Place  thyself .  .  .  done.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  Aroer,  the  southern  boundary  city 
of  the  lit?'''n  (comp.  rems.  on  ver.  8)  the  sad  sum- 
mons is  addressed  to  go  out  into  the  street,  to  spy 
out  (comp.  Nah.  ii.  2)  and  then  to  make  inquiries 
from  the  approaching  train  of  the  fugitives. 

Vers.  20-25.  Moab  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
These  verses  contain  the  answer  of  the  escaped. 
— Judgment.  The  choice  of  the  expression  is 
occasioned  by  the  mishor,  plain,  which  signifies 
not  merely  plain,  but  eequitas,  justitia.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxix.  11  ;  xlv.  7  ;  Ixvii.  5.  Judgment  is 
thus  to  come  upon  the  laud,  whose  name  also 
signifies  "land  of  righteousness."  The  cities 
mentioned  afterwards  are  all  in  the  Mishor. 
Holon  (different  from  another  in  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  51)  is  mentioned  here  only.  Jahaza  (Comp. 
Isa.  XV.  4 ;  Num.  xxi.  23 ;  Josh.  xiii.  18 ;  Jud.  xi. 
20)  lay,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jekome,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Medaba.  Comp.  Raumek,  S.  263. 
— Mephaatb  is  elsewhere  called  Hj^SO  (Josh, 
xiii.  18)  or  r^JJjyJi  (Josh.  xxi.  37;  1  Chron.  vi. 
64).  According  to  the  passages  cited  from  the 
book  of  Joshua  it  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
and  to  the  Mishor. — Dibon.  Comp.  rems  on 
ver.  18. — Nebo.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  1. — 
Betb-diblatbaim  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 


in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  position  is  clear  from 
the  statement  of  Jerome,  that  Jahaza  was  situ- 
ated between  Medaba  and  Diblathaim.  (  Vtd. 
Onomaslicon  s,  v.  Jaffa). — Eiriathaim.  Comp. 
rems.  on  ver.  1. — Beth-gamul  occurs  here  only. 
If  PoKTER  is  correct  in  recognizing  Bozrah,  Ke- 
rioth  and  Beth-gamul  in  the  present  ruined 
cities  of  the  Hauran,  Bosra,  Kureiyeh  and  El  Je- 
mal,  we  have  here  three  cities  not  in  Moab,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  entire  territory  of  the 
Ammonites.  Comp.  Raumer,  Pal.  S.  251,  2. 
This  hypothesis  is,  however,  improb.ible,  since 
real  Moabitish  cities  can  be  shown  for  Bozrah 
and  Kerioth.  See  below. — Beth-meon  was 
named  in  full  Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17)  ; 
elsewhere  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  is 
designated  among  the  other  places  as  belonging 
to  the  Mishor  and  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
(3omp.  Raumer,  S.  269  and  264. — Kerioth. 
Comp.  ver.  41  and  Am.  ii.  2.  Seetzen  found  a 
place  on  Mt.  Attarus  (comp.  H'lD^  Num.  xxxii. 
34,  35)  called  El-Karrislt,  which  he  decidedly 
regards  as  Kerioth  not  Kiriathaim.  Comp.  Rau- 
mer, S.  251,  2. — Bozrah.  There  is  a  Bozrah 
mentioned  as  in  Edom  (comp.  rems.  on  xlix.  13) 
and  one  as  in  the  Hauran,  but  the  latter  not  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  Bostra  of  the  Romans,  the  birth- 
place of  Philippus  Arabs.  Immense  ruins  still 
testify  to  the  importance  of  the  city.  Comp. 
Raumer,  S.  244.  Since,  however,  a  place  1:^3  in 
the  Mishor  is  expressly  mentioned  (Dent.  iv.  40  ; 
Josh.  XX.  8  ;  xxi.  36),  and  since  the  LXX.  always 
render  this  name  by  Bocop,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recognize  mS3  in  this  1S3. — And  on  all  the 
cities,  etc.  From  the  context  it  can  only  be  the 
cities  to  the  north  of  Aroer  which  are  meant,  for 
according  to  ver.  19  sqq.,  the  fugitives  announce 
to  the  people  of  Aroer  that  both  the  cities  further 
to  the  north,  and  also  those  more  to  the  south  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aroer  were  already  taken.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  whole  northern  half  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
consequently  Moab's  horn  and  arm  (the  biblical 
types  of  dominion  and  strength,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxv. 
5,  11,   1  Sam.  ii.  31 ;  Ps.  x.  15)  are  broken. 

[On  the  Moabitic  stone  recently  discovered, 
which  confirms  many  of  the  names  here  men- 
tioned, see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1870.  Andover. 
— S.  B.  A.] 
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tiil;  prophet  jeremiah. 


II.  The  Reasons  of  the  Punitive  Judgment  (xltiii.  26-42.) 

1.  Moab'a  Pride  and  his  Punishment  in  General. 

XLVIII.  26-30. 

26  Make  ye  him  drunken,  for  against  Jehovah  hath  he  magnified  himself! 
And  Moab  may  wallow'  in  his  vomit, 

And  he  also  may  become  a  derision  ! 

27  Or''  was  not  Israel  a  derision'  unto  thee. 
When  he  was  found*  among  the  thieves  ? 

Yea,  for  at  each  of  thy  words  concerning  him  thou  shookest  thyself. 

28  Leave  the  cities  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  ye  inhabitants  of  Moab, 

And  be  as  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  on  the  walls  of  the  yawning  ravine. 

29  We  have  heard  the  arrogance  of  Moab,  the  very  arrogant,* 

His  loftiness,  and  his  arrogance  and  his  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart 
80  I  know,  saith  Jehovah,  his  insolence 

And  the  nothingness  of  his  boastings ;  nothing  have  they  effected.' 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  26. — p30  an  onomatopoetic  word,  denotes  originally  "to  spank,  to  clap."  Comp.  T^^  7^  ^i'^pSD,  xxxi.  19. 
Tlien  it  is  frequently  used  of  striking  hands  :  Num.  xxiv.  10 ;  Job  xxxiv.  37  ;  Lam.  ii.  15. — pSE/  is  used  in  part  for  T)20 
(.Tol)  xxvii.  23),  and  in  part  as  an  independent  root  with  meaning  sufficere.  In  the  latter  signification  it  occurs,  however,  in 
the  UeljrLW  of  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  imperfect  pDty^  (1  Ki.  xx.  10),  and  (perhaps)  in  the  Hiphil  (Isa.  ii.  6),  and  be- 
sides (perhaps)  the  substantive  p3^  (Job  xxxvi.  18).  Tet  in  consequence  of  the  interchange  of  the  related  radical  p30 
occurs  in  Job  xx.  22,  as  also  in  the  Aramaic  p3D  and  l<Jp3p  in  the  sense  of  sutBciency  and  superfluity.  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  rendering  '•  that  Moab  had  superfluity  in  his  vomit ''  (IMeier)  is  feeble,  and  moreover  unsafe,  since  the  prefix  3  is 

Htiiking,  and  it  is  not  proved  that  the  meanings  of  suflBciency  (of  the  things)  and  of  having  a  superfluity  (of  the  persons)  are 
united  in  the  verb.    The  common  radical  meaning  of  p£3D  to  strike,  to  clap,  gives  aperfectly  satisfactory  sense.     Comp.  Isa. 

"  Vcr.  27. — Di<)=or  ?  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  107,  4.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  disjunctive  question  n  (with  a  follow- 
iog  Dag.  forte.    Comp.  Naegelsb,  Gr.,  g  53,  3  Anm.)  is  repeated  aa  In  Gen.  xvii.  17  ;  Ps.  xciv.  9. 

3  Ver.  27. — pn^=objcct  of  derision  as  in  Job  xii.  i. 

*  Ver.  27. — The  fem.  HXVDJ  is  unjustly  suspected  by  the  Masoretes.    Comp.  rems.  on  npH*  ver.  20. 

-•  Ver.  29. — HXJ  is  an  adjective  (Comp.  Isa.  ii.  12  ;  Ps.  xciv.  2),  and  to  be  referred  to  Moab. 

»  V.T.  30.— Isa.  xvi.S  concludes  with  V^a  P"X7.  Here  the  words  ^jyj;  |2  ^47,  also  are  added.  Ami  the  Masoretes 
punctuate  so  as  to  connect  V13  with  W}}  as  its  subject.    We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  V'^Si  in  accordance  with  the 

T-  [-  T  - 

fundamental  passage,   belongs   to  TI)-X7.     It  would  then  be  "the  nothingness  (comp.  2  Ki.   xvii,  9 ;  Prov.  xv.  7)  of  his 
boastings  (Isa.  xliv.  25 ;  Job  xi.  3),"  while  the  words  J)^l?  1^"^  '  ^"^^^  ^^  declare  the  nothingness  of  his  deeds. 


EXEGBTICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

To  ver.  42  the  prophet  desoribea  specially  the 
judgment  of  God  on  the  criminal  arrogance  of 
Moab,  which  he  manifested  particularly  towards 
Israel  and  Israel's  God.  First,  generally,  (vers. 
26-30)  the  disgraceful  fate  of  a  drunken  man, 
who  falls  into  his  own  vomit  (ver.  26),  is  an- 
nounced as  a  just  punishment  for  the  scorn,  with 
which  they  always  treated  Israel  when  chastised 
by  his  God  (ver.  27),  and  further,  the  fate  of  the 
dove  driven  into  the  fearful  clefts  of  the  rock 
(ver.  28)  as  a  punishment  for  his  insolent  and 
false  arrogance  (vers.  29,  30). 


Vers.  26,  27.  Make  ye  him  .  .  .  shookest 
thyself.  A  man,  who  is  beastly  intoxicated,  falls 
into  his  own  vomit,  and  how  does  he  provoke  to  its 
full  extent  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  beholder ! 
So  shall  it  be  to  Moab  for  his  boasting  against 
Jehovah.  This  making  drunk  reminds  us  of  the 
figure  of  the  cup  of  wrath  (xxv.  15  coll.  xiii.  18). 
As  there,  those  who  make  drunk  are  those  whom 
t)ie  Lord  has  appointed  His  agents  in  executing 
the  punishment. — Magnified  himself.  Comp. 
ver.  42.  The  expression  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Zeph.  ii.  8,  10,  an  older  prophecy  against 
Moab.  Comp.  also  Joel  ii.  20. — The  objection 
on  the  part  of  Moab  that  this  is  too  severe  a 
punishment  is  met  with  the  intimation  that  Moab 
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had  done  the  same  to  the  Israelites. — When  he 
was  found,  etc.  This  is  usually  also  takea  as  a 
question.  But  was  not  Israel  really  often  caught 
in  thievery  and  punished  for  it?  Jeremiah  ex- 
pressly affirms  this  in  ii.  26.  What  reason 
would  Moab  otherwise  have  had  for  scorning 
Israel?  I  therefore  regard  CM  as  a  particle  of 
time=when,  as  often  as  (Num.  xxi.  9;  Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).  It  is  then  thus  admitted  that  Israel 
had  been  more  than  once  caught  in  criminal  con- 
duct and  punished,  but  observe  that  it  is  said 
among  thieves.  In  this  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  tliat  Israel  was  only  seduced  by  others,  and 
that  the  principal  thieves,  to  which  Moab  be- 
longed, were  his  heathen  neighbors. — Yea,  for, 
etc.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  question.  We 
supply  Yea. — ''yip==pro  sufficienlia,  pro  ratione 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  23;  Zech.  xiv.  16),  comp.  xxxi.  20. 
From  the  latter  passage  we  see  also  that  (13) 
him  is  to  be  referred  to  thy  ^yords. — Shook- 
est  thyself.  This  may  be  shaking  of  the  head 
(comp.  xviii.  16)  or  shrugging  of  the  shoulders, 
but  equally  in  either  case  is  it  an  expression  of 
scorn. 

Ver.  28.  Leave.  .  .  yaTivning ravine.  The 
preceding  figure  was  adapted  to  humble  Moab's 
national  pride,  the  present  relates  to  his  warlike 


pride.  They  boasted  greatly  of  their  valor  in 
war  (ver.  14),  and  doubtless  also  of  their  excellent 
fortifications  (comp.  ver.  18).  They  are  now  told 
that  they  will  be  driven  from  their  bulwarks  and 
into  the  rocky  mountains,  there  like  a  wild  pigeon 
to  pass  a  troubled,  ever  threatened  existence. — 
On  the  ■walls.  The  word  is  found  besides  only 
in  Isa.  vii.  20,  where  it  undoubtedly  signifies  be- 
yond. "I^J^,  however,  signifies  not  merely  the 
side  beyond,  but  the  side  generally.  (Comp.  xlix. 
32;  1  Ki.  V.  4;  Exod.  xxxii.  15).  On  the  doves 
in  Palestine  comp.  Hebzog,  Real-Enc,  XV.  5. 
425. 

Vers.  29,  30.  We  have  heard  . . .  effected. 
These  two  verses  are  no  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion, extended  by  a  few  additions,  of  Isa.  xvi.  6 
in  accord  with  Zeph.  ii.  10.  In  this  quotation 
the  prophet  expresses  the  thought,  which  is  ex- 
pected as  a  foundation  to  vers.  26-28,  viz.,  an 
answer  to  the  question,  whence  comes  on  the  one 
hand  Moab's  scorn  towards  Jehovah  and  His  peo- 
ple, on  the  other,  the  particularly  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  same?  Answer:  to  the  pride  of 
Moab  corresponds  both  his  scorn  against  Israel 
and  the  chastisement,  which  he  receives  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  prophet  labors  by 
an  accumulation  of  terms  to  describe  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Moabites  as  surpassing  all  bounds. 


2.  Moab  utterly  Destroyed. 

XLVIII.  31-35. 

31  Therefore  I  howl  over  Moab, 

And  over  Moab,  the  whole  of  it,  I  cry. 
Over  the  men  of  Kir-heres  there  is  sighing.' 

32  My  tears  over  Jazer  flow  even  to  thee,  thou  vine  of  Sibmah : 
Thy  shoots  are  gone  over  the  sea, 

Even  to  the  sea  of  Jazer  they  did  reach. 

On  thy  fruit  harvest  and  thy  vintage  is  the  spoiler  fallen  ; 

33  And  joy  and  gladness  is  taken  from  the  fruit  fields  and  the  land  of  Moab; 
And  I  cause  the  wine  to  fail  from  the  wine  presses  ; 

They  will  not  tread  with  shouting, — 
With  a  shouting  that  is  no  shouting. 

34  From  the  cry  of  Heshbon  even  to  Elealeh, 
Unto  Jahaz  they  raise  their  voice : 

From  Zoar  to  Horonaim,  the  three  year  old  heifer,' 
For  even  the  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolations.' 

35  And  I  destroy  Moab,  saith  Jehovah, 

Him  who  ascends*  the  high  places  and  burns  incense  to  his  gods. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  31. — The  correction  rUHX,  which  Meier  allows  himself,  is  unnecessary  and  not  sufficiently  authorized  by  the  ex- 
mmples  adduced  by  him  (Mic.  vi.  io,  jyx  for  e;\  ver.  11,  n3IX  for  r\3r,  nsn  for  r'n). 

3  Ver.  34. — rn^)J  is  used  of  nations  in  xlvi.  20 ;  1. 11 ;  Hos.  iv.  16  ;  x.  11.  The  genitive  HIJ^  is  explained  by  analogies 
like  n^J^ain  rtW2,  <»»««  juarU,  i.  e.,  numerl  (Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  Ii.  59 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  6),  nnx  DiJE'O  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  | nx 

nnx  (2  Ki.' xii.  10). 

3  Ver.  34. — We  have  adopted  the  translation  of  Meter  [German] — Nimrim  nimmer  rinnen  [Nimrim  will  never  run,  which 
expresses  the  alliteration  of  the  Hebrew,  but  is  rather  a  free  rendering].    The  ^3  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  transferred 
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from  Isaiah,  where  it  is  fully  in  place.    In  the  present  passage  it  can  only  introduce  a  single  point  in  corroboration  of  the 
main  proposition  (ver.  31). 

Ver.  36.— Is  T\lVf^  a  participle  or  a  substantive  ?  Grammatically  the  latter  is  the  easier  (comp.  ver.  6),  but  the  dia- 
crepancy  with  TOpD  la  disturbing.  We  may  take  it  then  in  the  direct  causativ3  meaning  {iiscmsum  facient.  Comp.  on 
xlviii.  5,  2),  and  observe  the  remark  of  Oeaf  that  correspondence  with  this  word  occasioned  the  choice  of  the  HJphil 
participle. 

(comp.  Raumek,  S.  262,  3)  is  still  very  rich  in 
vines.     Comp.  Herzoq,  R.-Enc,  XVII.  S.  611. 

The  elements  of  the  two  following  sentences 
also  are  found  in  Isa.  xvi.  8,  "branches"  only 
instead  of  "shoots"  and  "sea,"  being  wanting 
before  Jazer.  The  sea  of  Jazer  may  denote  only 
a  pond  or  great  basin.  That  the  term  may  be  so 
used  is  shown  by  the  "sea"  in  the  temple  (1  Ki. 
vii.  23).  "The  sea  of  Jazer  was  probably  some 
celebrated  large  pond,  like  the  ponds  of  Heshbon, 
in  which  the  water  of  the  Wady  (Nahr)  Sir,  which 
springs  near  by,  was  collected.  Seetzen  found 
some  ponds  there  still."  Delitzsch,  Jes.,  S.  211 
[Eng.  Tr.,  p.  384].  Racmer,  Pal.,  S.  263,  Anm. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  repetition  of  the  word 
sea  is  based  on  a  scriptural  error  is  therefore 
unnecessary.  The  widely  extended  (even  ac- 
cording to  Isa.  xvi.  7,  8,  over  the  Dead  Sea)  wine- 
culture  of  Moab  is  poetically  represented  under 
the  figure  of  a  single  vine.  Comp.  Drechsler 
[and  Alexander]  on  Isa.  xvi.  8. — On  thy  fruit- 
harvest,  eto.  Comp.  xl.  10,  12.  Instead  of 
vintage,  which  suits  the  connection  better,  we 
find  in  Isa.  xvi.  9  "harvest,"  and  instead  of 
spoiler  the  more  forcible  but  less  distinct  "  shout- 
ing."— And  joy,  etc.,  from  Isa.  xvi.  10.  Comp. 
Joel  ii.  20;  iv.  15.  Carmel  (fruit-fields)  cannot 
possibly  be  a  proper  noun  here.  For  what  oc- 
casion had  the  prophet  to  make  such  a  spring? 

In  Isa.  xvi.  10,  also  stands  ^D^Iin  ]D,  but  there 
without  the  following  and  the  land  of  Moab, 
and  hence  evidently  in  an  appellative  significance. 
The  prophet  would  say :  joy  and  gladness  having 
vanished  from  the  vineyards  they  have  departed 
from  the  whole  country. — And  I  cause,  etc. 
These  words  are  altered  from  Isa.  xvi.  10  6,  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Instead  of  they  ■will  not 
tread  with  shouting,  we  read  in  Isaiah  "the 
treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  theirpresses." 
The  following  words  contain  the  justification  of 
the  rendering  given.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
treading  will  be  altogether  without  shouting.  A 
shouting  will  indeed  be  heard,  not,  however, 
such  as  pertains  to  the  treading  of  grapes  (xxv. 
30),  but  another,  u,  warlike  shouting.  The  word 
is  elsewhere  only  applied  to  war-cries,  li.  14. 

Ver.  34.  From  the  cry  .  be  desolations. 
These  words  to  their  voice  are  taken,  with  mo- 
difications from  Isa.  xv.  4.  Theory  of  Heshbon, 
as  it  is  called  in  Jeremiah,  represents  at  the  same 
time  a  place,  and  consequently  serves  as  a  termi- 
nus a  quo.  On  Heshbon  comp.  rems.  on  ver.  2. 
Elealeh  (now  El  Al)  lies  only  half  an  hour  from 
Heshbon.  Comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  37;  Isa.  xvi.  19; 
Raumer,  S.  261.  Jahaz  (identical  with  Jahza, 
ver.  21)  must,  according  to  Numb.  xxi.  23  have 
lain  to  the  south-east,  towards  the  desert.  Zoir 
(comp.  ver.  4)  and  Horonaim  (ver.  3)  represent 
the  south  country  of  the  Moabites.  Wa  distinolly 
meet  here  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  Moab  (ver.  31  \ 
in  contrast  to  the  limitation,  in  which  Moab  is 
spoken  of  in  vers.  18-25.     The  individual  ele- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

After  the  reason  and  manner  of  the  judgment 
on  Moab  have  been  set  forth  in  general,  the  lat- 
ter is  now  described  more  in  particular.  This  is 
done  by  the  prophet's  first  expressing  (ver.  31  a) 
what  feeling  he  has  in  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  destruction  threatening  all  Moab 
((.  f.,  no  longer  merely  the  northern  half  as  in 
vers.  18-25),  and  then  turns  to  single  places  of  the 
whole  land,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  destruc- 
tion which  is  impending  on  the  vine  and  fruit 
culture  of  Moab  (vers.  32,  33),  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  the  idols  connected  therewith  (ver.  35). 

Ver.  31.  Therefore  .  .  .  there  is  sighing. 
This  verse  begins  with  a  free  rendering  of  Isa. 
xvi.  7.  While  there  the  third  person  is  used, 
here  Jeremiah  speaks  in  the  first  person,  being 
evidently  himself  shocked  by  the  fearful  import 
of  the  message  which  he  has  to  deliver.  Comp. 
Is:i.  XV.  5  ;  xvi.  9,  11 ;  xxi.  3  and  Drechsler 
ad  loc. — In  thfe  words,  the  whole  of  it,  he  de- 
clares that  here  he  has  not  merely  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  the  Mishor,  but  the  whole 
country  in  view,  mentioning  a  series  of  cities 
from  the  north  to  the  extreme  south  (ver.  34). — 
Over  the  men,  etc.  In  the  original  passage  it 
reads  "over  the  raisin-cakes  of  Kir-hareseth  will 
ye  sigh,  deeply  troubled."  There  is  no  need  of 
seeking  aid  from  indistinctly  written  MSS.,  it 
being  quite  in  Jeremiah's  manner  to  substitute 
for  a  marked  and  strange  expression,  one  softer 
and  more  usual.  He  has  evidently  omitted  the 
concluding  words  and  substituted 'K'JN  (men)  for 
''ICfWV,  (grapes,  raisin-cakes).  The  second  per- 
^ou  plural  would  be  in  too  strong  a  contrast  to 
tlie  first  person  in  the  hemistich,  and  therefore  the 
third  person  singular  masculine  is  chosen,  which 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  impersonal  sense. 

Vers.  32,  33.  My  tears  ...  no  shouting. 
In  Isa.  xvi.  9  it  reads  "  Therefore  I  will  bewail 
with  the  weeping  of  Jazer."  If  we  take  ''^30  of 
the  text  in  the  sense  of  a  comparison  the  con- 
nection in  meaning  with  the  original  would  dis- 
appear, and  then  no  good  ground  for  the  compara- 
tive is  apparent.  Jaazer,  according  to  the 
Onomast.  [s.  u.  Azer  and  Jazer),  was  15  m.  p., 
Sibmah  only  five  hundred  paces  from  Heshbon. 
Tliey  were,  therefore,  neighboring  towns  in  a 
fertile  district  abounding  in  fruit  and  wine. 
Since  then  they  were  thus,  as  it  were,  sisters,  the 
centres  of  agriculture  closely  connected  by  soli- 
darity of  interest,  and  the  blow  which  strikes  one 
affects  the  other  also,  one  is  not  to  be  bewailed 
alone,  but  both  at  the  same  time.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  meaning  of '333  (in  the  weeping  over 
Jaazer  is  contained  also  that  over  Sibmah)  and 
of  'p2p  (Sibmah  participates  in  the  tears  which 
flow  over  Jaazer). — The  district  of  Salt,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  Jaazer  must  have  been  situated 
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ments  are  taken  from  Isa.  xt.  5.  There  Eglath- 
slialishiyah  appears  to  stand  in  apposition  to 
Zoar.  In  tlie  present  passage  it  is  as  formally 
co-ordinated  with  the  name  Horonaim.  Both 
are  possible  only  if  Eglath,  etc.,  is  either  a  place 
near  both  the  cities  in  question,  or  a  predicate 
equally  applicable  to  both.  The  latter  view  is 
favored  by  the  grammatical  structure,  for  in  the 
former  case  we  should  expect  1)1  unto  or  1}^] 
(comp.  on  Jahaz,  ver.  21,  etc.)  In  what  sense, 
however,  are  these  cities  called  Eglath-shalishi- 
yah?  KosTEK  (^Slud.  u.  Krit.,  1862,  I.,  S.  113  ff.) 
perceives  herein  a  topographical  definition.  Egla 
was  a  Tripolis,  and  "  Egla  of  the  third  part  "  is 
equivalent  to  the  third  part  of  Egla.  Egla  is  the 
principal  name,  Zoar  and  Horonaim  the  names 
of  the  two  other  parts.  It  is  however  surprising 
that  of  this  group  of  cities,  which  must  certainly 
have  been  of  some  importance,  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  We  should  also  expect  the  reverse 
order.  Shalishah-Eglath,  and  if  Egla,  Zoar  and 
Horonaim  form  one  city,  what  is  the  cry  from 
Zoar  to  Horonaim  to  mean?  Delitzsch  (onlsa. 
S.  206)  [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  336]  attaches  himself  to 
Gesenius  and  his  predecessors  (Vulg.,  Targ. ) 
taking  the  words  to  signify  "j'uvenea  tertii,  i.  e., 
anni"  ^^indomiia,  jugoque  non  assueta.  Yet  he 
does  not  refer  the  predicate  to  Moab  (which  can 
be  done  in  Isaiah  only  with  great  harshness,  and 
in  Jeremiah  not  at  all)  but  to  Zoar  "  the  beauti- 
ful, fortified,  hitherto  unoonquered  city."  Al- 
though the  reason  why  Zoar  should  be  so  called 
is  not  very  transparent,  the  language  compels  us 
to  give  this  exegesis  the  preference.     Whether 


Horonaim  deserved  the  predicate  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  Zoar  is  a  question  of  minor  importance, 
for  the  tranisfer^nce  to  Horonaim,  which  is  men- 
tioned only  one  line  after  in  Isa.  xv.  5,  can  be 
only  accidental. — For  even,  etc.  Comp.  Isa. 
XV.  6.  If  by  C'lDJ  'D  we  are  to  understand 
Beth-Nimrah,  we  shall  thus  be  carried  into  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  country,  not  inappro- 
priately to  the  purport  of  the  strophe.  (Comp. 
the  whole,  ver.  31).  The  name  and  character 
of  Beth-Nimrah  favor  the  identity,  for  this  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Shaib  or  Shoeb  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  of  springs.  Comp.  Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  a. 
V.  Bethnimra.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  connection,  a  place  in  the  South, 
as  tlie  ruined  Numere  with  the  spring  Moyet 
NumSre  (Delitzsch,  ,S.  207)  [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  327], 
might  be  meant. 

Ver.  35.  And  I  destroy. .  .  to  his  gods.  The 
prophet  has  Isa.  xv.  2  and  xvi.  12  in  mind.  What 

he  means  by  the  words  HD!!  rivJ^D  is  not  per- 
feotly  clear.  They  may  mean,  who  erects  the 
high  places,  throws  them  up  (Hitziq)  or,  who 
oft'ers  on  the  height  (literally:  offerers  of  the 
height),  or  who  ascends  to  the  height;  or,  finally, 
the  ascending  to  the  height.  Each  of  these  ren- 
derings has  its  light  and  its  shadow.  In  Isa.  xvi. 
12,  however,  the  idea  of  going  up  to  the  sanc- 
tuary is  expressed.  Hence  I  give  those  expla- 
nations the  preference  which  take  ri7^p  in  the 
sense  of  ascending. 


3.  The  Lamentation  for  the  Dead. 
XLVIII.  36-38. 

36  Therefore  my  heart  sighs  over  Moab  like  flutes, 

And  my  heart  sighs  like  flutes  over  the  men  of  Kir-heres  ; 
Because  the  remnant'  of  what  was  gained  has  perished. 

37  For  every  head  is  bald/ and  every  beard  cut  short, 
Upon  all  hands  cuttings,  and  on  the  loins  sackcloth  ! 

38  On  all  the  roofs  of  Moab  and  in  his  streets  all  is  lamentation :' 
For  I  have  broken  Moab  like  a  vessel 

Wherein  there  is  no  more  pleasure,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.36.— Ontheconstructstateof  nit'J^  mP'  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gc,  J  65,  2, 3. 

'  Ver.  38. — In  regard  to  the  construction,  the  abstract  stands  for  the  concrete.   Comp.  Naeoelsb,  GV.,  §  59, 1. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

The  prophet  feels  his  heart  to  be,  as  it  were, 
a  mourning  flute  in  view  of  the  great  loss  of 
Moab  (ver.  36)  and  this  all  the  more  that  he  per- 
ceives in  Moab  itself  on  every  hand  lamentation 
for  the  dead  (vers.    37,  38  a).     This  is  also  war- 


ranted, for  the  Lord  has  broken  Moab  like  a  ves- 
sel which  has  become  worthless  (ver.  38  4.) 

Ver.  36.  Therefore  .  .  perished.  This  verse 
is  parallel  to  ver.  31.  For  1,  both  begin  with 
therefore;  2,  in  both  the  object  of  the  utter- 
ance of  feeling  is  designated  as  Moab  (hardly  Ar 
Moab  ver.  4,  on  account  of  "whole,"  ver.  31 — 
and  why  should  Jeremiah  have  constantly  omit- 
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ted  the  IJi^?)  and  Kir-heres;  in  both  cases  an 
analogous  thought  ia  introduced  by  the  particle 
"therefore:"  there  the  expression  of  howling 
and  crying,  here  the  sighing  of  the  heart  cooi- 
pared  with  the  tone  of  a  funeral  flute.  "  There- 
fore "  in  ver.  36  then  refers  not  to  the  special 
calamities  enumerated  immediately  before,  but  to 
that  general  description,  which  we  have  read 
in  vers.  25-30.  Moreover  here  also  the  single 
elements  of  the  discourse  are  taken  primarily 
from  Isa.  xv.  This  employment  of  foreign  pro- 
perty explains  much  of  the  uuevenness  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sentences.  Isa.  xvi.  H  and 
XV.  6  are  in  the  prophet's  mind,  bat  he  changes 
the  harp,  spoken  of  in  Isa.  xxi.  11  into  the  flute, 
as  is  correctly  remarked,  because  the  flute  is  the 
instrument  used  in  mourning,  and  thus  confor- 
mity is  obtained  with  the  funeral  customs  after- 
wards described.  On  the  use  of  the  flute  in 
mournings  for  the  dead  comp.  Matth.  ix.  23. 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  III.,  9,  5;  Ovid  Fast.  VI., 
656;  Herzog,  R.-Enc,  XVI.  S.  364.— Because, 
"Jc.  The  words  are  from  Isa.  xv.  7,  but  there  they 
are  the  object  of  the  following  verb  (DIXS^')  in- 
stead of  which  we  here  ftni  perished.  The  words 
remnant,  etc.,  must  therefore  be  the  subject  of 
the  verb,  since  13X  never  means  "  to  lose  "  but 

-  T 

only  "  to  be  lost,  to  perish."  The  plural  of  the 
predicate  ia  explained  by  the  collective  meaning 


of  the  subject. — \2Sy_  is  also  here  taken  from 
Isa.  XV.  7,  but  it  cannot  possibly  signify  "  there- 
fore "  as  it  does  there.  So  unless  we  assume  an 
error  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  take  it  as  equi- 
valent to  It^K  [3"'7J^.  a  meaning  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  proved,  since  this  very  passage  is  ad- 
duced as  the  strongest  evidence  (comp.  Gesen., 
Thes.pag.  669).  A  double  reason  is  then  given 
for  the  mourning  of  the  prophet  in  ver.  36 :  1.  a 
mediate,  ver.  36  6;  2.  an  immediate,  vers.  37, 
38  a.  Whence  dost  thou  know  that  all  is  lost  ? 
From  the  fact  that  all  mourns. 

Vers.  37,  38.  For  every  head  .  .  Jehovah. 
Isa.  XV.  2,  3  is  the  original  passage.  On  Qald 
comp.vii.  29;  xvi.  6.  Instead  of  cut  short  (DJ^^il) 
Isaiah  has  "cutoff"  [T^^V^X  csesa).  In  the  lat- 
ter passage  however  the  editions  vary.  Comp. 
Delitzsoh,  S.  205  [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  325].— Cut- 
tings. Comp.  xvi.  6;  xli.  5. — -Saokcloth. 
Comp.  iv.  8;  vi.  26;  Joel  i.  8. — Roofs.  Comp. 
Isa,  xxii.  1 ;  Herzog,  R.-Enc.  XVI.,  S.  363.— All 
is  lamentation.  In  Isaiah  "everything  wails, 
melting  into  tears." — For  I  have  broken,  etc. 
The  ground  of  the  facts  which  cause  the  lamen- 
tation is,  that  (not  chance,  or  any  human  or  demo- 
niac power,  but)  Jehovah  has  broken  Moab.  In 
like  a  vessel,  etc.,  Jeremiah  quotes  himself, 
xxii.  28. 


4.  Pride  comes  before  a  Fall. 
XL VIII.  89-4? 

39  How  is  she  broken !  How  do  they  howl  I 
How  has  Moab  turned  the  back  shamefully ! 
And  Moab  shall  become  a  derision 

And  a  horror  to  all  his  neighbors. 

40  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Behold  like  an  eagle  he  flies. 
And  spreads  his  wings  over  Moab. 

41  Taken  are  the  cities,' 

And  the  fortresses  captured,* 

And  the  heart  of  the  heroes  of  Moab  in  that  day 

Shall  be  like  the  heart  of  a  parturient  woman.' 

42  And  Moab  shall  be  destroyed  from  being  a  nation. 
For  against  Jehovah  hath  he  magnified  himself. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 
>Ver.  41.— ni'Tp  cannot  here  as  in  ver.  14,  be  a  proper  name  on  account  of  the  following  fi'llJ^D.    The  plnral 
ni'np  does  not  indeed  occur  in  an  appellative  sense  elsewhere,  but  this  forms  no  objection,  since  the  prophet  may  have 
chosen  this  form  with  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Moabitish  cities.    Comp.  Olsh.,  3  146  d  •  152  a. 

s  Ver.  41.— On  the  singular  ntySflJ  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  a  105,  4,  b  ;  Ewald  i  317  » 

T  It  :  ■      ,  '  K        ) 

'  Ver.  41.— The  expression  mXD  HB^K  {mutier  uterum  compHmens)  occurs  here  and  in  xllx.  22  only.    On  the  tnb- 
jiect-matter  comp.  iv.  31. 


CHAP.  XLVIII.  43,44. 
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EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

With  rer.  38  the  quotations  from  Isa.  xt.  and 
xvi.  cease ;  the  beginning  of  ver.  39  reminds  U3 
of  the  beginning  of  vers.  31  and  26  ;  vers.  39  and 
41  are  evidently  closely  related,  reproducing,  as 
it  were,  the  fundamental  thought  of  vers.  26,  27 
that  Moab  is  to  become  a  derision,  because  he 
has  magnified  himself  against  the  Lord.  I  there- 
fore take  vers.  39-41  as  one  strophe.  This  be- 
gins with  an  exclamation :  how  is  Moab  broken, 
given  up  to  shameful  flight,  and  thus  become  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  horror  (ver.  39) !  This  ef- 
fect corresponds  exactly  to  the  cause,  for  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  comparable  to  a  powerful  eagle,  is 
to  come  upon  Moab  (ver.  40).  In  consequence 
the  fortified  places  are  taken,  the  courage  of  all 
the  warriors  broken  (ver.  41),  and  Moab  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  nations.  This  is  his  punishment 
for  having  magnified  himself  against  Jehovah. 

Ver.  39.  Sovr  is  she  .  .  .  his  neighbors. 
Moab  is  here  again  conceived  of  as  feminine. 
Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  20.  Since  this  passage  was  ge- 
nerally in  the  prophet's  mind,  njin  also  must  be 
taken  in  the  meaning  which  it  has  there,  viz.,  of 
being  broken.  (Comp.  Isa.  vii.  8).  The  first  re- 
sult of  this  being  broken  is  howling.  We  how- 
ever take  '7' yVI  as  3d  pers.  perf.,  since  the  im- 
perative here,  as  afterwards  in  E'lS,  does  not  suit 
the  connection.  The  further  consequence  is 
shameful  flight  (tVIS  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  ac- 
cusative. Comp.  Mio.  i.  11).  From  all  this  it  fol- 
lows lastly  that  Moab  is  become  two  things,  a  de- 
rision (vers.  26,  27)  and  a  terror  (xvii.  17)  to  all 
his  neighbors. 

Ver.  40.  For  thus  saitb  .  .  .  over  Moab. 


— For  is  argumentative.  The  eS'ect  corresponds 
to  the  cause.  The  choice  of  figures  is  founded 
on  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  where  the  people  of  Israel 
are  assured  in  case  of  apostasy  of  severe  judg- 
ment, to  be  executed  by  a  nation  coming  from 
afar.  In  iv.  13  also  there  was  an  echo  of  this 
passage.  It  is  possible  that  Isa.  xlvi.  11  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  even  as  this  present  pas- 
sage lay  before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  in  xvii. 
3  he  used  the  same  figure  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Who  the  eagle  is  here  the  prophet  does  not  say. 
If  what  we  have  said  in  the  introduction  con- 
cerning the  date  of  composition  of  this  and  the 
contemporary  prophecies  against  the  Nations  is 
correct,  the  present  passage  is  in  so  far  dissimi- 
lar to  xlvi.  18  in  that  there  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
mentioned  just  before  (ver.  13).  Here  the  non- 
mention  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
phet did  not  yet  know  who  was  the  chosen  in- 
strument for  the  execution  of  the  judgment. — 
And  spreads,  etc.  Here  also  a  passage  from 
Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  11)  seems  to  have  hovered 
before  the  prophet's  mind.  This  however  applies 
only  to  the  expression,  for  here  the  spreading  of 
wings  IS  intended  in  an  exactly  opposite  sense. 
Comp.  also  Job  xxxix.  26.  A  repetition  of  this 
passage  and  of  the  following  verse  is  found  in 
xlix.  22. 

Vers.  41,  42.  Taken  .  .  .  magnified  him- 
self. The  prophet  here  passes  into  the  literal 
style  of  discourse. — From  being,  etc.  Comp.  ver. 
2  and  Isa.  vii.  8. — For  against  Jehovah,  etc. 
This  points  back  to  ver.  26,  and  here  as  there  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  from  Zeph.  ii.  8, 
10.  The  prophet  here  brings  to  a  close  that  part 
of  his  prophecy,  which  has  the  pride  of  Moab  es- 
pecially for  its  object. 


III.  Two  Appendices  with  a  Concluding  Word  (xlvii..  43-47). 

1.  Application  to  Moab  of  a  passage  from  Isaiah. 

XLVIII.  43,  44. 

43  Terror^  and  ditch  [pit]  and  trap'  on  thee. 
Thou  inhabitant  of  Moab,'  saith  Jehovah. 

44  He  that  fleeth*  from  the  terror  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 
And  he  that  riseth  from  the  ditch  shall  be  taken  in  the  trap ; 
For  I  bring  upon  them,  upon  Moab,^ 

The  year  of  their  punishment,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  43. — in3  fear,  terror,  ia  found  besidea  in  Jeremiah  <jnly  in  xxx.  5  and  xlix.  5. 

>  Ver.  43.— nnS  PW.  on'y  >n  ™r.  28.    flS  snare,  only  in  the  plural,  xviii.  22.    [The  rendering  ditch  for  pit  and  tra j 
for  snare  is  given  to  express  the  alliteration  of  the  original  pa'hadh,  pa'hath,  pa'h. — S.  E.  A.] 

'  Ver.  43. — 3X1D  DK^V-    This  expression  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Jeremiah,  as  he  never  uaes  the  singular 

in  this  connection.    Isaiah  however  uses  the  singular  in  a  similar  connection. 

«  Ver.  44.— The  Chethibh  O'jn  (comp.  Fdeest,  Concord,  S.  691, 1366)  is  a  form  which  docs  not  occur  elsewhere,  so  the 

K«ri  would  read  0  JH  after  Isaiah,    An  echo  of  this  passage  is  found  in  Lam,  iii.  47. 
26 
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'  Ver.  44.— 2S1D~'7K  iT'tS.    Comp.  ix.  14  ;  xi.  15;  xxtU.  8,  etc.    Naeqelsb.  Or.,  j  77,  2.    ["  rT"  7K  is  antioipatiTO  of 
3t{1D"7K  as  the  prouominal  suffixes  frequently  are  in  the  Aramaic  dialects."    Henderson. — S.  R.  A. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Application  of  a  passage  from  Isaiah  (xxiv.  17, 
18).  That  Jeremiah  is  the  original  here,  and  at 
most  took  the  remote  analogy  of  Am.  v.  19  for 
his  model,  appears  to  me  an  entirely  unwarranted 
assertion.  This  pithy  drastic  play  upon  words 
corresponds  as  much  more  to  the  Old  Testament 
master  of  such  wori^-play,  Isaiah,  as  it  is  con- 


trary to  the  softer  and  more  fluent  style  of  our 
prophet.  In  addition  it  is  inconceivable  that  at 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  where  he  has  evidently 
already  exhausted  himself  and  has  for  some  time 
been  speaking  only  in  quotations,  he  should  sud- 
denly make  such  a  pithy  original  utterance. 
Comp.  Delitzsoh  in  Drechsler's  Comm.  zu  Jes. 
III.,  S.  405,  6,  and  in  his  own  Comm.  on  Isaiah, 
S.  271  [Bng.  Tr.,  pp.  431,  2j. 


2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  concerning  Moab,  and  concluding  word. 
XLVIII.  45-47. 

45  In  the  shade  of  Heshbon  the  fugitives  stand  powerless ;' 
For  fire^  goes  forth  from  Heshbon, 

And  flame  from  the  midst  of  Sihon, 

And  it  devoured  the  side  of  Moab 

And  the  crown  (of  the  head)  of  the  sons  of  tumult.' 

46  Woe  unto  thee,  Moab  i 
Destroyed  is  the  people  of  Chemosh, 
For  thy  sons  are  led  away  into  prison. 
And  thy  daughters  into  captivity.* 

47  And  I  turn  the  captivity  of  Moab  at  the  end  of  days,  saith  Jehovah. 
— Thus  far  the  judgment  on  Moab. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  45.— On  the  privative  m  in  nja  comp.  Naegelsd.  Gr.,  J 112,  6,  d:  Jor.  x.  14. 

2  Ver.  45.— B^X  is  used  in  Numbers  as  feminine,  as  it  usually  is,  but  here  as  masculine,  m  in  Ps.  civ.  4.  (In  Job  ix.  26 
naj  regarded  as  neuter  is  in  apposition.    Comp.  Naegelsb,  Or.,  ?  60,  4  coll.  Jer.  xx.  9). 

4  Ver.  45.--|p_-1  j5.  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  not  being  appropriate  to  the  present  passages  (it  signifies  suffodit,  radicitm  everUt 
from  1?p  fodit)  we  cannot  say  that  ipip  is  the  original  reading,  although  it  seems  to  suit  the  passage  in  Numbers  bet- 
ter, and  is  really  the  reading  of  Cod.  Sama'rit.  .Jeremiah,  dealing  very  freely  after  his  manner  with  the  text  of  his  sources 
may  have  substituted  a  word  or  similar  form.  ]lXty  is  of  li&e  meaning  with  riK/,  as  the  latter  stands  for  HNi^,  Lam.  iii! 
47  (as  HE/   Job  xll.  16  for  nxty,  DN^  xiii.  11)  and  this  for  riNEy.    Comp.  Olsh.,  ?  153. 

4Ver.46.-Theform  n;3U/  is  found  in  Jeremiah  here  only.  '  Since  he  uses  n'32?  (ni3iy)  only  in  tho  connection  of 
^W  2W  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  have  a  corresponding  word  to  '3lj;,  to  choose  either  n'3E^  or  D^atj,  which  latter 
occurs  more  rarely  than  the  former,  since  it  is  found  only  in  Isa.  lii.  2.  '  ^  '  '  ^  '  ' 

connection  of  the  words  with  the  previous  con- 
text, and  with  each  other.  Graf  has,  therefore 
rightly  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  Movers  and 
HiTzio,  that  these  verses  are  a  later  gloss 

Vers.  45,  46.  In  the  sliade  .  .  .  captivity. 
As  the  passage  to  be  used  speaks  of  a  going  forth 
of  the  fire  from  Heshbon  upon  the  Moabites 
(Num.  XXI.  28),  the  Moabites  must  be  represented 
as  having  come  into  the  district  of  Heshbon. 
ihis  13  done  by  assuming  a  flight  of  the  Moabites 
in  that  direction  (doubtless  also  with  a  reference 
to  "he  that  fleeth,"  ver.  44).  It  has  indeed 
been  correctly  remarked  that  as  the  enemy  is  ap- 
proaching from  the  north,  the  flight  could  notb* 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

With  the  exception  of  ver.  45  a,  the  verses  are 
a  free  reproduction  of  Num.  xxi.  28,  29;  xxiv. 
17.  The  prophet  who  already  in  the  previous 
context  has  brought  into  use  old  prophecies 
igainst  Moab,  does  the  same  here  with  some 
passages  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  It  is  only 
natural  that  Jeremiah  should  not  leave  unem- 
ployed those  ancient  utterances  occasioned  by 
the  first  conflict  between  Israel  and  Moab.  This 
use  is  evidently  the  main  intention,  and  no  em- 
phasis is  therefore  to  be  laid  on  the  less  strict 
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towards  Heslibon  (comp.  rems.  on  vor.  19  sqq.), 
but  all  that  concerns  the  prophet  is  to  show  that 
the  ancient  sentence  will  be  verifieU  anew  in  this 
judgment  on  Moab.  It  is  assuredly  not  his 
meaning  that  this  will  take  place  literally  in  the 
form  chosen  by  him  (for  which  Isa.  xxx.  2,  3, 
also  was,  perhaps,  in  his  mind).  Ver.  45  a  is 
thus  a  mere  connecting  clause,  of  which  the  ex- 
pressions are  not  to  be  emphasized.— Power- 
less declares  that  the  fugitives,  who  for  protec- 
tion had  betaken  themselves  to  the  shade  of 
Heshbon,  receive  from  thence  no  strength  but 
the  contrary.  The  following  '3  which  is  also 
taken  from  Num.  xxi-  28,  need  not  then  be  taken 
in  an  .adversative  sense  (but). — Prom  the  raidst 
of  Sition.  In  Num.  xxi.  28 it  reads,  "from  the 
city  of  Sihon."  Heshbon  is  called  in  xxi.  26  the 
city  of  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites.  Owing 
to  the  omission  of  city  here,  I  would  neither  alter 
the  text  with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald  and  Meiek 
(nOJ  for  j'JJ)  so  as  to  read,  from  the  house  of 
Sihon,  nor  with  Gbae,  conceive  an  ideal  presence 
of  Sihon  (with  reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  10),  but  as 
in  ver.  4,  and  more  frequently  according  to  Graf, 
Moab  stands  for  Ar-Moab,  and  elsewhere  usually 
Shechem  for  city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18), 
so  liere  also  the  name  of  Lord  of  the  city  stands 
for  the  city  itself.  The  sense  of  from  the  midst, 
li  that  fire  breaks  forth  from  between  the  open- 
ings of  the  city  (i.  e.,  the  gates  of  the  walls  and 
towers). — The  side  of  Moab.  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
"  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall 
smite  the  borders  of  Moab."  As  here  the  sub- 
ject is  astatf  which  smites,  the  borders  can  mean 
only  the  sides  of  the  body.  Accordingly  in  this 
passage  also  it  is  more  natural  to  think  of  the 
aide  (Meier)  as  burnt  or  roasted  by  the  fire,  than 
the  end  of  the  beard  [Henderson:  corner  of  the 
beard],  which  would  inflict  no  material  injury. — 
And  the  crovyn,  etc.  Num.  xxiv.  17,  "and  de- 
stroy all  the  children  of  Sheth."  Sheth  has  also 
the  meaning  of  tumult.  The  children  of  tumult  are 
homines  tumultuosi.  The  designation  corresponds 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  arrogant  character  of  the 
Moabites  mentioned  in  vers.  26-30,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Am. 
ii.  2,  where  it  reads  "  and  Moab  shall  die  with  tu- 
mult. "--Woe  unto  thee,  etc.,  from  Num.  xxi.  29. 
Moab  is  called  the  people  of  Chemosh  (eomp.  ver. 
7)  as  Israel  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xi.  29; 
xvii.  6;  Jud.  v.  11). — Por  thy  sons,  etc.,  Num. 
xxi.  29:  he  gives  his  sons  tip  as  fugitives,  and 
his  daughters  into  captivity.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  original  is  softened  down.  Comp.  Gen.  xii.  15. 
Ver.  47.  And  I  turn  ...  on  Moab. — Close  of 
the  chapter.  Comp.  xlvi.  26 ;  xlix.  6,  89.— I  turn. 
Comp.  XXX.  3, 18;  xxxiii.  7,  11. — At  the  end  of 
days.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxiii.  20.  The  expression 
points  to  that  final  period  in  which  the  heathen 
also  will  be  converted  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Comp. 
iii.  17;  Isa.  xxiv.  13-16;  xxv.  6;  Hagg.  ii.  7. — 
Thus  far  the  judgment.  Comp.  ver.  21;  Ii.  64. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter  passage  (on  which 
comp.  the  exeg.  rems.)  this  formula  is  not  found 
in  Jeremiah.     It  appears  to  be  a  later  addition. 

DOOTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  "Because  the  destruction  of  the  Moabites 
ll  of  no  service  to  us  except  for  penitence,  we 


must  note  well  what  particular  sins  are  specified, 
of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  for  which  such 
heavy  punishments  were  heaped  upon  them,  viz.  ; 
1.  Disdain,  in  that  they  gave  no  one  a  good  word, 
were  unfriendly  and  only  blustered  and  boasted 
with  every  one,  Ps.  Iii.  3  (1).  2.  Confidence  in 
their  fortifications,  in  their  power,  money  and 
riches,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  8 ;  Isa.  xl.  6.  3.  Security, 
all  being  prosperous  and  peaceful,  which  was  the 
sin  of  their  sister  Sodom,  Ezek.  xvi.  49 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9. 
4.  Talking  great  things,  and  thrasonic  self-praise. 
But  although  Goliath  was  such  a  mighty  fellow 
he  had  yet  to  bite  the  grass,  1  Sam.  xvii.  50.  5. 
Pride  and  Arrogance.  These  never  do  well,  but 
act  with  violence  and  injustice.  By  violence, 
injustice  and  avarice,  however,  a  kingdom  passes 
from  one  people  to  another.  Sir.  10,  8."  Cramer. 

2.  On  ver.  10.  ^^  His<verhis  duo peccata  severissime 
prohibentur  •  1.  negligentia  in  operibus  vocationis, 
cui  oppositum  cap.  39  Sir. ;  2.  viisericordia  intem- 
pestiva  (2  Tim.  iv.  2)."  Forster. 

3.  On  ver.  10.  Est  ex  ore  Dei  maledictus  et  irrt- 
pius  est  hie  Qui  Domini  curat  corde  dolosus  opus. 

(MS.  marginal  note  in  my  copy  of  the  Cramer 
Bible). 

4.  On  ver.  10.  God  glorifies  Himself  in  such 
judgments  over  the  malignant  and  proud  powers 
of  the  world.  He  who  knows  Him  is  also  made 
strong,  so  as  to  see  the  world  perish  and  yet  be 
able  to  sing  praises  to  God  thereat."  Diedrich. 

6.  On  ver.  11.  "Moab  retained  its  old  charac- 
ter ;  being  far  from  the  traffic  of  the  great  world 
it  was  well  pleased  to  keep  to  itself.  Yet  things 
cannot  continue  thus  in  this  world  forever,  every 
family  and  every  nation  is  at  some  time  rudely 
terrified  from  its  rest,  for  what  is  peculiar, 
natural  or  national  is  not  in  itself  the  good.  This 
comes  here  only  through  conflict  and  tribulation, 
and  by  God's  word  among  men.  One's  own  way 
is  full  of  idolatry,  and  all  idols  will  in  like  man- 
ner come  to  shame:  the  golden  calf  of  the  Is- 
raelites certainly  first,  but  afterwards  Kamosh." 

DiEDRIOH. 

6.  On  ver.  11.  "  Hie  notetnr,  quod  hac  allegoria 
Seremise  nefarie  et  fanatice  ahusus  circa  annum 
Christi  1564  quidam  Martinus  Steinbach,  vector  vin- 
ai  ius  sive  doliarius  Selecestadiensis,  qui  se  esse  dicti- 
taoit  spiritum  sanctum  incarnatum  uti  Christus  filius 
incarnatus  est,  hsereseos  sux  fundamentum  statuens 
hoc  prsesens  Jeremise  dictum.  Cumque  sibi  asseclas 
fecisset  circiter  viginti  ex  plebe,  obiit  et  se  post  ■mor- 
tem appariturum  splendore  luminis  affirmavit.  Vide 
Theatr.  ZwingeriVol.V.,L.4,F.lS28."  Forster. 

7.  On  vers.  26,  27.  ]?roud  men  rejoice  with 
malicious  pleasure  when  they  can  treat  one,  whom 
they  do  not  like,  as  a  caught  thief.  But  it  may 
happen  to  them  that  notwithstanding  their  age, 
rank  and  high  dignity,  they  may  yet  fall  in  a 
truly  beastly  manner  into  that  which  they  have 
themselves  vomited,  and  thus  become  a  laughing 
stock  to  the  street  gamins. 

8.  On  ver.  39.  "It  also  comes  about  that  the 
natural  man  hangs  his  head,  and  at  this  time  be- 
lievers commonly  look  up  and  raise  their  heads, 
because  their  redemption  draweth  nigh."    ZiN- 

ZENDOBF. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 
1.  "  How  many  are  still  like  the  Moabites  ? 
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For  how  many  are  there  of  those  who  depend  on 
their  power  and  violence,  their  fortified  cities 
and  buildings,  riches,  money  and  property,  and 
set  all  their  hope  and  confidence  thereupon !  How 
many  are  there  of  those  who,  when  they  have 
been  some  time  at  peace,  become  secure  and 
think  there  is  no  more  trouble  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun  !  How  many  of  those  who 
rely  on  their  own  strength  and  say,  let  the  enemy 
come,  they  are  a  match  for  him!  How  many 
who,  when  they  surpass  others  in  bodily  and 
mental  gifts  or  in  perishable  goods,  become  proud 
and  despise,  ridicule  and  treat  badly  their  in- 
feriors, as  if  they  had  found  such  among  thieves, 
as  God  the  Lord  here  says  !  Not  to  mention  that 
even  the  dear  God  is  not  exempted.  For  although 
all  good  and  perfect  gifts  come  only  from  above, 
from  the  Father  of  light  (Jas.  1.  17),  yet  many 
will  not  acknowledge  this,  but  ascribe  them  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  slcill,  do  not  thank  God 
for  them,  and  thus  make  themselves  and  the  out- 
ward means,  by  which  they  obtain  one  and 
another  thing,  the  idol  which  they  serve."  Bibl. 
Summarien,  Halle,  1848. 

2.  Onver.  10.  Remissnessinthe  work  of  the  Lord. 
1.  Wherein  it  consists  (in  not  doing  or  doing  ill 
that  which  is  commanded.  Comp.  Saul  in  1  Sam. 
XV.,  and  doing  that  which  is  forbidden).  2.  Its 
causes  (Selfishness,  Pride,  Unbelief,  Cowardice, 


Indolence,   worldly   interests).      3.    Its   punish- 
ment (to  be  cursed). 

[Jeremy  Tatlok:  1.  He  that  serves  God  with 
the  body,  without  the  soul,  serves  God  deceit- 
fully. 2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul, 
without  the  body,  when  both  can  be  conjoined, 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.  3.  They 
are  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work  that  reserve  one 
faculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one 
action  to  please  their  appetite  and  many  for  re- 
ligion. 4.  And  they  who  think  God  sufficiently 
served  with  abstaining  from  evil,  and  converse 
not  in  the  acquisition  and  pursuit  of  holy  charity 
and  religion. — S.  R.  A.] 

3,  Onver.  42.  The  world's  boldness  towards  God. 
1.  Whereon  it  is  supported  (on  the  one  hand  on 
the  real  [material]  powers  apparently  standing 
at  its  behest  alone;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
apparent  powerlessness  of  God's  servants,  who 
have  only  truth  and  right  on  their  side).  2. 
What  its  end  will  be  (Destruction,  or  termination 
of  national  existence).  [Cowles:  "If  all  the 
historians  who  record  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
nations  were  inspired  of  God  to  give  the  true 
reasons  of  their  fall,  we  should  often  meet  this 
testimony,  '  Perished  of  national  pride,  producing 
contempt  of  God  and  of  fundamental  morality.' " 
— S.  R.  A.]  ' 


6.  Prophecy  against  the  Ammonites. 

XLIX.  1-6. 

The  Ammonites  aUo,  the  brother  nation  of  the  Moabites,  (Gen.  xlx.  37)  after  centuries  of  various  conflict 
(comp.  Jud.  111.  13;  x.  7  sqq. ;  xi.  32;   1  Sam.  xi. ;  2  Sam.  x.,  xi.,  xii.  26;  2  Chron.  xx  •  xxvi 
» ;  xxvu.  5)  m  consequence  of  the  deportation  of  the  East-Jordanic  tribes  have  appropnated  a  part  of 
their  territory.      This  fact  forms  the  point  of  departure  for  the  present  prophecy.      Older  prophecies 
against  Ammon  are  extant  only  by  Amos  (i.  13-15)  and  Zephaniah  (in  consequence  of  a  declaration 
agamst  Moab,  (ii.  9,  10).      Of  these  Jeremiah  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
Comp.  the  exposition.      There  is  at  most  an  echo  of  the  brief  utterance  of  Zephaniah  in  the  expression 
desolation,  ver.  2.  coll.  Zeph.  ii.  9.     Since  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  are  not  named  the 
prophecy  must  be  older  than  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  since  the  beginning  agrees  in  form  with  the 
beginning  of  the  first  prophecy  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  prophecies  against  Moab  (xlviii    1) 
Edom  (xhx.  7)  and  Damascus  (xlix.  23),  the  supposition  is  natural  that  the  date  ofitt  oriain  L  1.L 
same  as  that  of  these  prophecies.  v,.y  .,»„„«, 

1  Against  the  children  op  Ammon. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Has  then  Israel  no  children,  or  has  he  no  heir  ? 
Why  then  does  Malcom  inherit  Gad  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities? 

2  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  I  cause  the  war-shout  to  be  heard  against  Kabbah  of  the  childrea  of  Ammon  • 
And  she  shall  become  a  desolated  heap,  ^mmuu, 

And  her  daughter  shall  be  burned  with  fire  : 
And  Israel  shall  be  heir  to  his  heirs,  saith  Jehovah. 

3  Howl  Heshbon,  for  devastated  is  Ai ! 

Cry,  ye  daughters  of  Kabbah,  gird  on  sackcloth; 
Lament  and  run  to  and  fro'  on  the  walls ; 
For  Malcom  must  go  into  captivity. 
His  priests  and  his  princes  together. 


CHAP.  XLIX.  1-6. 


3S3 


Why  boastest'  thou  of  the  valleys  ? 

Thy  valley  is  flowing  away,'  thou  rebellious  daughter. 

Who  trusted  in  her  treasures ; — "  Who  will  come  to  me  ?" 

Behold,  I  bring  fear  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

From  all  thy  neighbors ; 

And  ye  shall  be  driven  away,  each  one  before  him ; 

And  there  shall  be  no  gatherer  of  the  fugitives. 

But  nevertheless  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 

Saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.— BUltynn.    On  the  form  comp.  Olsh.,  g  67,  Anm.,  272,  a. 

«  Ver.  1— ihnnn  intambly  denotes  to  boast,  to  brag.  The  object  of  the  boasting  is  most  frequently  connected  bj 
3.     Comp.  iv.  2 ;  ix.  22,  23 ;  Ps.  xlix.  7,  etc. 

3  Ver.  4.— IpDj;  31.    The  explanation  of  EwiLD  and  Geaf,  "  of  the  luxuriance,  the  superfluity  of  thy  valley  "  wouM 

suit  the  connection,  but  the  abstract  rendering  of  3t  is  an  objection,  since  this  form  (Dp)  elsewhere  is  used  almost  wholly 

in  the  formation  of  participles,  very  rarely  of  substantives  of  concrete  meaning,  as  3J?  people,  -\p  city.    3T  occurs  (io  the 

raasc.  form)  only  of  a  man  with  emission  of  seed  (Lev.  xv.  4),  in  the  fem.  of  a  woman  with  emission  of  blood  (Lev.  xv.  19) 
and  of  Canaan  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Bxod.  iii.  8, 17  ;  Lev.  xx.  24  ;  Num.  xiii.  27,  etc.)  Hence  the  explana- 
tion :  thy  valley  flows  away,  passes  away,  or  redundat  sanguine  confossorum,  does  not  correspond  to  the  use  of  the  word 
elsewhere.  I  would,  therefore,  explain  with  SOHLEnss.iEa;  quid  gloriaris  vallibus  tuisf  (quod  scilicet)  fmunda  sit  vallis 
tua  f    Thus  one  idea  is  expressed  independently  of  the  preposition. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Four  parts  may  be  plainly  distinguished.  In 
the  first  (vers.  1,  2)  the  prophet  alludes  to  the 
fact,  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view  regarded 
as  improper,  that  the  Ammonitea  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Gadife  territory  (ver.  1),  and  de- 
clares that  this  cannot  remain  so.  Ammon  must 
be  involved  in  w,ar,  the  capital  with  the  neigh- 
boring cities  destroyed,  and  Israel  again  put  into 
possession  of  his  country  (ver.  2).  In  the  second 
part  (ver.  3)  a  brief  specification  follows,  in  the 
third  (vers.  4,  5)  a  reason  for  the  punitive  judg- 
ment, with  express  indication,  that  the  recom- 
pense would  correspond  exactly  to  the  inculpa- 
tion. In  the  fourth  part  (ver.  6)  the  prophet 
concludes  with  a  consolatory  outlook  into  the 
future. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Against  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. — ■ 
The  prophet  here  presupposes  the  possession  of 
the  Gadile  territory  by  the  Ammonites  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deportation  of  the  East-Jordanio 
tribes  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Ki.  xv.  29;  1  Chron. 
V.  6,  26.  Comp.  Introd.  to  ch.  xlviii. ).  Amos  re- 
fers to  former  attempts  by  the  Ammonites  for  the 
same  object  (i.  13). — Malcom.  Jeremiah  has 
Am.  i.  15  in  view.  In  this  passage  Malcom  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  used  in  a  double  sense.  Why 
should  the  king  be  mentioned  only  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ammonites  ?  Why  does  Amos  say  of 
Damascus  (ver.  5)  and  Philistia  (ver.  8),  "him 
that  holdeth  the  sceptre,"  and  of  Moab  (ii.  3) 
"the  judge?"  Did  he  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  expression  used  only  of  Ammon, 
wes  to  be  taken  here  in  a  special  sense?  I  be- 
lieve, then,  that  Malcom  (Am.  i.  16)  refers 
primarily  to  the  King,  but  in  such  wise  that  an 
allusion  to  the  God  is  also  intended.  This  allu- 
sion was  all  the  plainer,  if  the  Ammonites  really, 
as  Movers  supposes  (Phcenic,  I.,  S.  323.  Comp. 
IIerzoo,  Real-Enc,  IX.,  S.  714),  called  the  god 

[sSo,  i.  e.,  our  king.     With  reference  to  this  he 


might  fitly,  when  the  Ammonites  were  spoken  of, 
be  called  D37a  by  the  Israelites.     It  is,  there- 

T  :  -       "^  7 

fore,  unnecessary  here,  and  in  ver.  3  to  read 
Di)7D,  as  EwALD,  Graf  and  Meier  would  do, 
after  the  example  of  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  Since  we 
cannot  express  the  specific  meaning  -of  the  word 
by  the  translation,  we  have  retained  Malcom  as 
if  it  were  a  proper  name. — The  war-shout, 
eU.,  is  a  reminiscence  from  Am.  i.  14. — Rabbah 
Beni  Ammon.  This  was  the  complete  name 
of  the  city  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1; 
xii.  26  sqq).  It  was  called  Rabbah,  the  great, 
the  capital,  in  contrast  to  the  neighboring  cities. 
Comp.  Heez,,  R.-Enc.  XII  ,  S.  469.— A  deso- 
late heap,  literally  hill  of  desolation,  therefore, 
heap  of  ruins,  Comp.  Josh.  viii.  28  and  Zeph.  ii. 
9. — Burned  V7ith  fire.  This  also  reminds  us 
of  Am.  i.  14  (comp.  Olsh,,  |  242  b). 

Ver.  3.  Howl  Heshbon  .  .  .  princes  to- 
gether. The  immediate  consequences  of  the 
war-shout  being  heard  are  specified.  Heshbon 
is  to  howl.  It  was  then  an  Ammonitish  city. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  2,  45.  It  is  given  ixs  a 
reason  that  Ai  is  destroyed.  What  city  this  was 
is  not  to  be  ascertained.  Venema's  and  Ewald's 
explanation  [Rabba  ita  vastaia  est,  ut  jaw.  sit  tu- 
mulus ruderuni)  is  forced.  Gbap  would  read  Ij^ 
with  reference  to  Rabbah.  But  Rabbah  could 
be  called  Ij?  only  in  the  appellative  sense,  and 
then  it  must  have  the  article.  To  suppose  that 
Ai  is  transferred  hither  from  Josh.  viii.  28,  be- 
cause there  alone  the  expression  "heap  of  deso- 
lation "  occurs,  is  to  attribute  to  the  prophet 
either  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Many  com- 
mentators therefore  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig, 
comp.  V.  Raomer,  S.  168,  Anm.  150)  are  disposed 
to  assume  an  East-Jordanic  Ai,  which  expedient 
seems  to  me  thus  far  the  best. — There  is  no  rea- 
son for  taking  daughters  of  Rabbah  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  here  from  ver.  2, — Sackcloth. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  37. — On  the  walls. 
I  do  not  see  why  these  should  be  regarded  as 
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the  walls  of  a  sheep-fold,  as  many  would  do.  What 
is  more  natural  in  a  city,  against  which  the 
enemy  is  advancing,  than  to  run  up  and  down  on 
the  walls  to  take  measures  for  defence  ?  That 
the  city  walls  may  be  meant  is  evident  from  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  41;  Ezek.  xlii.  12, — For  Malcom,  etc. 
These  words  are  taken  from  Am.  i.  15.  Only  in 
the  present  passage  we  have  his  priests  for 
"he,"  which  is  evidently  not  from  misunder- 
standing, but  to  emphasize  more  plainly  the 
intended  meaning  of  Malcom.  Comp.  rems.  on 
xlviii.  7. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Why  boastest  thou  ....  fugi- 
tives. Reason  of  the  primitive  judgment.  The 
pride,  the  stubbornness,  the  security  of  Ammon 
must  be  correspondingly  punished.  Comp. 
xlviii.  26,  30. — Rebellious  daughter.     Comp. 


xxxi.  22. — ^Who  will  come  to  m»?  Th« 
Ammonites'  boast,  Who  will  come  <»  us  ?  The 
Lord  tells  them,  the  enemies  will  come  upon 
them,  and  that  from  all  sides,  yea,  oven  behind 
them,  so  that  the  Ammonites  will  be  driven 
straight  before  them,  and  because  the  enemies 
come  from  all  sides  will  be  so  scattered  that  no 
one  will  be  in  a  condition  to  collect  the  fugitives 
again. — Pear.  Comp.  xlviii.  43,  44. — Each 
one  before  him.  Comp.  "every  man  straight 
before  him,"  Josh.  vi.  5,  20;  v.  13. — Gatherer. 
Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  14;  Ivi.  8;  Nah.  iii.  18. 

Ver.  6.  But  nevertheless  .  .  .  Jehovah. 
Ammon  also  is  to  share  in  the  salvation  of  the 
future,  which  is  to  issue  from  Israel  unto  all 
nations.     Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  47  Sd»d  xlix.  39. 


7.  Prophecy  against  Edom  (xlix.  7-22). 

On  account  of  their  relationship  to  the  Israelites,  the  Edomiles,  in  consequence  of  an  express  divine  com' 
mand,  were  not  treated  as  enemies  on  the  journey  to  Canaan  (Deut.  ii.  4 ;  xxiii.  7).  Saul,  however, 
conquered  them  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  David  subjected  them  entirely  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  In  this  state 
of  dependence  they  remained  after  Iladad's  attempt  at  revolution  had  failed  (1  Ki.  xi.  14-22)  till  the 
reign  of  Joram,  when  they  revolted  (2  Ki.  viii.  20-22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8).  Amaziah  and  Vzziah  in- 
deed made  by  no  means  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  them  again  into  subjection  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7,  22), 
but  their  success  was  not  lasting.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  Edomites  again  invaded  Judea  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  17),  andin.  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans  we  also  find  their  ambassadors  among  those  who  came  to 
Zedekiah  to  consult  concerning  means  to  be  taken  in  common  (Jer.  xxvii.  3) ;  but  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Chaldeans,  greeting  the  destruction  of  the  long  hostile  city 

(comp.  Ui^}J  J^?'^,  Ezek.  xxxv.  5)  with  scornful  triumph  (Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  16 ;  xxxvi. 
5;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7). 

As  regards  the  date  of  our  prophecy,  the  construction  of  the  superscription  (DnxS),  as  well  as  the  non- 
mention  of  the  Chaldeans,  point  to  the  same  date  at  which  the  other  portions  with  similar  superscrip- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  first  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  1-12),  originated,  i.  e.,  the  time  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlvi.  1,  2,  and  Introd.  to  the  Prophecies  against 
the  Nations. 

Of  special  importance  for  our  prophecy  is  its  relation  to  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  directed  against  Edom. 
They  correspond  to  each  other  as  follows : 


Jer.  xlix.  7  and 

Obad.  8. 

"       "     9    " 

"      6. 

••       "   10    " 

"       6,  7. 

..       «   14    ,. 

"       1. 

"       "   16    " 

"      2. 

"       "   16    " 

"      8,  4. 

That  Jeremiah  drew  from  Obadiah,  and  not  vice  versd,  has  been  shown  by  Caspaei  (Der  Proph.  Obadia 
ausgel.  Leipzig,  1842)  m  such  an  exhaustive  manner  that  there  can  be  no  further  question  on  this 
point.  The  quotations  then  from  Obadiah  extend  only  to  ver.  8  of  his  prophecy.  On  the  other  hand 
the  following  context  (Obad.  9  sqq.)  has  frequent  points  of  contact  with  Joel,  which  is  not  the  case 
m  the  previous  context,  and  it  is  just  in  these  verses  that  the  indubitable  references  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  are  found  (comp.  Obad.  10,  16).  Hence  recently  either  the  old  theory 
has  beenretained  [held  by  AtrousTi,  Krahmeu,  Ewald,  Meier  in  Zeller's  Jahrb  I  Z  S  526)  of 
the  use  of  an  older  source  in  common  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah  and  Obadiah  (comp  Meier  die  provh 
BB.  d.  AT  iibersetzt  uerk.,  S.  368  [The  proph.  Books  of  the  0.  T.  transl.  and  explained]),  or  it 
ts  supposed  that  Obad.  9-21  was  a  later  addition,  composed  after  the  Chaldean  catastrophe  This  m 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  this  difficult  investigation  specially  or  with  the  precision  which  it  requires 


r  content  myself  therefore  with  putting  two  questions:  1,  Is  it  then  so  decidedly  demonstrated  that 
Obadiah  quotes  Joel  and  not  Joel  Obadiah  ?  2.  How  is  it,  that  in  vers.  12-14  Edom  is  only  warned 
against  committing  hostilities  against  Judah  "in  the  day  of  their  calamity?"  Such  hostilities  had 
certainly  been  already  committed  (vers.  10,  11,  15,  16).    But  is  it  not  clear  from  the  turn  which  th. 
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discourse  takes  {with  7X1)  m  ver.  12  that  the  prophet  distinguishes  two  points  of  time,  a  past  and  a 
future  ?  Once  already  have  the  Edomites  greeted  the  calamity  of  Jerusalem  with  malicious  joy.  When 
now  they  are  warned  against  doing  this  again,  is  it  not  presupposed  that  Jerusalem  is  still  by  no  means 
wholly  destroyed,  but  that  the  really  great  day  of  calamity  is  still  impending  {observe  the  ^^  DV3  re- 
peated eight  times  in  vers.  12-14)  ?  Would  it  not  accordingly  be  exegetically  more  exact  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet,  finding  occasion  in  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  Edomites  in  a  transient  occupation 
of  Jerusalem,  warns  them  from  a  repetition  on  the  great  day  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  foresees  as  in- 
evitable, and  on  the  presupposition  that  this  warning  will  not  avail,  threatened  them  with  a  just  re- 
compense ? 

Of  the  other  older  prophecies  against  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5-17  ;  Am.  i.  11,  12  ;  Joel  It.  19)  Jeremiah  has 
made  no  use. 

The  whole  prophecy  is  plainly  to  be  discriminated  into  three  parts.  The  first  (vers.  7-13)  has  for  its  topic 
the  judgment  to  be  executed  on  Edom  according  to  the  elements  of  its  outward  appearance  (vers.  7-10) 
and  its  objective  inward  ground,  which  is  the  decree  of  Jehovah.  The  second  part  (vers.  14-18)  is 
predominantly  occupied  with  the  statement  of  the  subjective  ground  of  the  visitation,  i.  e.,  with  the 
guilt  of  Edom.  The  third  part  (vers.  19-22)  brings  before  us  the  subject  of  the  destination,  that  is, 
the  instrument  thereof,  chosen  by  Jehovah . 

1.   The  judgment  on  Edom  in  its  external  appearance  and  objective  reason. 
XLIX.  7-13. 

7  Against  Edom.    Thus  saitb  Jehovali  Zebaoth : 
Is  there  no  longer  wisdom  in  Teman  ? 

Hath  counsel  vanished  from  the  intelligent  ?^ 
Is  their  wisdom  expended  ? " 

8  Flee,  turn,  bow  low,'  ye  inhabitants  of  Dedan ! 
For  the  destruction  of  Esau  I  bring  upon  him, 
The  time,  when  I  visit  him. 

9  If  vintagers  come  to  thee  they  will  leave  no  gleanings. 
If  thieves  by  night  they  destroy  their  fill. 

10  For  I  have  stript  Esau  bare,  discovered  his  hiding  places, 
And  he  cannot  hide  himself.* 

His  seed  is  destroyed  and  his  brethren  and  his  neighbors. 
And  he  is  no  more. 

1 1  Leave  ^  thy  orphans,  I  will  preserve  their  life. 
And  let  thy  widows  confide"  in  me. 

12  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold, 

They,  whose  rule  it  was  not  to  drink  the  cup,  must  drink  it, 
And  art  thou'  to  remain  unpunished? 
No,  but  thou  shalt  drink. 

13  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation, 

A  reproach,  a  desert  *  and  a  curse ; 

And  all  her  cities  shall  become  desolate  for  ever. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL, 

'  Ver.  7.— D'J30  Part.  Kal  from  pa  instead  of  the  more  neual  Part.  Niph.  D^jbi  (<Jen.  3tll.  33,  39,  etc.).    The  form 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

2  Ver.  7, — ri*^D  is  to  overflow,  overhang.    So  Exod.  xxvi.  12  of  the  overhanging  curtain  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  6,  Hfl'lD   |3J, 

vitispaiula,  late  effrna.    Part.  Pual  n^lD,  poured  out,  stretched  out  on  the  couch.  Am.  vi.  4,  7.    D''70C3  TinO)  Ezek. 

-      T  •        :        "        : 

xxiii.  15,  redundantes  mitris  d.  i.  gestantes  mitras  longe  dependentes.    Hence  Niph.  (which  occurs  here  only),  profusum,  ef- 

famrn  esse,  p33  from  ppj,  Isa.  xix.  3  coll.  Jer.  xix.  7. 

3  Ver.  8. — As  IDJ  can  only  be  Imperative,  ^p''D  VH  and  I)33n  must  also  be  taken  as  such.    The  former  (on  the  con- 

I     •■':|v  :  T 

stmction  with  the  Inf.  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  §95,  e)  is  also  used  in  ver.  30  as  an  Imperative.    Other  instances,  ^ETiH,  2  Ki. 

ii.  3,  5 ;  rnxn,  Jer.  xii.  19 ;  comp.  Olsh.,  §  256,  a,b.    J)  J3n  is  likewise  a  rare  form,  but  not  impossible  or  without  analogy. 

Comp.  n33E'n,  Ezek.  xxxii.  19 ;  laB^H,  Job  xxi.  5;  OisH.,  g  260,  coll.  S.  631. 
1   .'  :  T  — 

i  Ver.  10.— nSnjV     '■rh  for  ^xV,  comp.  OtSH.,  §263,  i.    The  perfect  would  have  to  he  translated ;  and  does  he  hide 

himself,  he  cannot,  which  is  forced.    We  should  expect  at  least  ^'  K^V    Ewald  and  Graf  would  punctuate  nSlJ,  comp. 
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forms  like  X'lDJ,  na^^  Dli'inj  (Olsh.,  22S6,  c),  and  as  regards  the  construction,  ver.  23.    This  expedient  remoTes  at 
least  the  great  grammatical  difficulties  which  n3nj  affords. 

5  Ver.  11.— On  the  Imperative  form  comp.  Oj.shioseit,  §234,  a.  ._._.. 

6  Ver.  11.— intODH-    Oomp.  Ezek.  xx.vvii.  7.    Except  in  connection  with  suffixes,  we  find  only  this  ana  n  (tX  as  ex- 
amples  of  the  abnormal  afflrmative.     Comp.  Olsh.,  S.  452,  3. 

7  Ver.  12. Xin  nnX.     Xhou,  such  an  one  I  xiv.  22  ;  Ps.  xliy.  5,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g79,  3. 

8  Ver.  13.— Instead  of  31  h  we  find  n3in  in  the  parallel  passages. 


EXEGETICAX  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  destruction  of  EJom  is  described,  1.  as  it 
appears  outwardly,  2.  according  to  its  inner  rea- 
son in  the  divine  decree.  First  the  irresistible 
nature  of  the  attack  is  set  forth,  in  opposition  to 
which  all  the  renowned  wisdom  of  Edom  will  be 
unavailing  (ver.  7).  The  Dedanites,  the  neigh- 
bors and  commercial  allies  of  Edom,  are  warned 
to  consult  their  own  safety  (ver.  8).  The  ene- 
mies will  come,  and,  like  vintagers  or  thieves, 
make  a  clean  sweep  (ver.  9).  It  will  turn  out 
that  Edom's  material  means  of  defence,  his  rock 
fortresses  regarded  as  impregnable,  together 
with  his  own  and  his  allied  olfensive  forces,  can- 
not avert  destruction  (ver.  10).  This  must  be 
so,  because  it  is  the  will  of  Jehovah.  This  is 
seen  in  Jehovah's  taking  charge,  as  it  were,  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  Edomites,  which 
presupposes  the  death  of  their  guardians  (ver. 
11).  Jehovah  must  permit  their  death,  as  with- 
out being  unjust,  He  cannot  spare  Edom  the  cup 
which  Israel  had  to  drink.  Edom  must  there- 
fore drain  it  irrevocably  (ver.  12)  for  Jehovah 
(in  accordance  with  the  imperative  demands  of 
His  justice)  has  sworn,  that  Edom  will  be  a  prey 
to  everlasting  desolation  (ver.  13).  Thus  the 
strophe  concludes,  and  from  the  similarity  of 
this  conclusion  with  ver.  18  it  is  seen,  that  in 
both  cases  we  have  a  larger  section  of  the  dis- 
course. 

Ver.  7.  Against  Edom  .  .  .  expended. 
Wisdom  and  intelligence  are  necessary  in  car- 
rying on  war  (Prov.  xxiv.  6)  and  where  these 
fail,  all  is  lost.  This  lack  is  observable  in  Edom. 
This  is  the  more  striking  since  the  wisdom  of 
Edom  and  especially  of  Teman  was  celebrated 
from  of  old.  Comp.  Ob.  8;  Job  ii.  11  (Te- 
man was  the  home  of  Eliphaz) ;  Baruch  iii.  22, 
23.  On  Teman  comp.  Hebz.,  R.-Edc,  III.,  S. 
650.     [CowLES  on  this  Terse. — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  8.  Flee  .  .  visit  him.  OuDedancomp. 
rems.  on  xxv.  23.  They  were  not  Edomites  but 
neighbors  (Ezek.  xxv.  13),  and  at  all  events  con- 
nected with  them  by  mercantile  intercourse 
(comp.  Isa.  xxi.  13).  Hence  they  are  also  threa- 
tened by  the  tempest  which  is  breaking  over 
Edom.  They  are  therefore  admonished  to  look 
to  their  own  safety. — For,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  32  ; 
xlvi.  21 ;  vi.  15. 

Vers.  9,  10.  If  vintagers  .  .  .  no  more.  Ver. 
9  is  taken  from  Obad.  5.  The  sense  is  clear.  It 
could  not  be  so  if  we  should  render  the  sentence 
interrogatively,  as  many  do,  in  too  servile  ad- 
herence to  the  passage  in  Obadiah.     Ver.  10  re- 


minds us  of  Obad.  6,  though  there  we  read 
"searched  out"  and  "sought  up"  for  stript 
bare  and  discovered.  These  terms  applied 
to  Esau  refer  to  the  uncommonly  strong  fortress- 
dwellings,  occupied  by  the  Edomites.  Comp. 
rems.  on  ver.  16. — His  seed  is  destroyed,  etc. 
"Both  the  real  Edomites  and  the  descendants  of 
related  and  other  nations,  which  were  mingled 
with  them,  as  the  Amalekites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12; 
Horites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20;  Simeonites,  1  Chron. 
iv.  42  and  neighboring  tribes,  as  Dedan,  ver.  8. 
Tema  and  Buz,  Jer.  xxv.  28  "  are  to  be  destroyed 
Siiys  Gbaf.  He  also  justly  remarks  (hat  the  ex- 
pression his  brethren  and  his  neighbors  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasioned  by  "  men  of  thy 
confederacy"  and  "  men  of  thy  peace  "  in  Obad. 
7. — And  he  is  no  more.  Comp.  Isa.  xix.  7. 
Vers.  11-13.  Leave  thy  orphans  .  .  .  deso- 
late forever.  Hitzig  sees  in  ver.  11a  preli- 
minary conclusion  parallel  to  ver.  6  and  xlviii. 
47.  But  ver.  11  is  no  conclusion,  being  followed 
by  two  sentences  with  for,  vers.  12.  13,  of  such 
a  purport  that  no  inference  favorable  to  Edom 
can  possibly  be  drawn  from  them.  I  therefore 
take  ver.  11  with  Theodoret,  Neumann  and 
others,  as  irony.  The  Edomites  are  called  upon, 
the  men,  namely,  to  leave  their  widows  and  or- 
phans. Observe  that  it  is  not  said,  wives  and 
children.  The  death  of  the  men  is  presupposed. 
When  Jehovah  immediately  adds  that  He  will 
care  for  the  survivors,  this  is  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  Edomites  who  do  not  believe  in  Jehovah. 
For  what  other  care  but  such  as  slaves  receive, 
can  be  expected  from  Him,  who  announces  as  his 
unalterable  determination  so  total  a  destruction 
of  Edom,  as  in  vers.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21? — I  will 
preserve,  etc.  Comp.  Exod.  i.  17,  18;  2  Sam. 
xii.  3;  1  Ki.  xviii.  6  ;  Isa.  vii.  21.  We  see  from 
these  passages  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
primarily  negative:  not  kill,  but  secondarily 
positive:  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life. — Whose  rule  it  VB-as  not,  etc.  It 
was  an  abnormal  thing  for  Israel,  the  chosen 
people,  to  be  obliged  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath. 
I  therefore  take  1331^0  in  the  sense  of  norm,  law, 
rule.  Comp.  xxx.  11  ;  viii.  7. — The  cup. 
Comp.  xxv.  15  sqq.— Unpunished.  Comp.  xxv. 
29. — Have  sworn,  etc.  Comp.  xxii.  5. — A  de- 
solation. Comp.  XXV.  11,  18;  xliv.  6,  22.— 
Bozrah  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Ixiii.  1  ;  Am.  i.  11,  12) 
was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Edom 
(comp.  xlviii.  24)  of  which  there  are  still  re- 
mains under  the  name  of  Besseyra,  i.  e.,  Little 
Bozrah.  Comp.  Eaumeb,  Pal,  S.  278.— Deso- 
late for  ever.    Comp.  xxv.  9. 


CHAP.  XLIX.  14-18. 
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2.  The  Judgment  on  Edom  according  to  its  subjective  reason. 
XLIX.  14-18. 

14  I  have  heard  a  report  from  Jehovah, 
And  a  messenger  is  sent  among  the  nations : 

"Assemble  yourselves  and  come  up  against  her, 
And  rise  ye  for  the  war." 

15  For  behold,  I  make  thee  small  among  the  nations ; 
Despised  among  men. 

16  Thy  object  of  horror'  deceived  thee, 
The  pride  of  thy  heart. 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 

Thou  that  occupiest  the  height  of  the  hill. 

Even  though,  like  an  eagle,  thou  buildest  thy  nest  high, 

I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  Jehovah. 

17  And  Edom  shall  become  a  wilderness ; 
Every  one  that  passeth  by  shall  be  horrified. 
And  jeer  on  account  of  all  her  strokes. 

18  As  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
And  their  neighboring  cities,  saith  Jehovah, 
No  man  will  dwell  there, 

Nor  a  son  of  man  sojourn  in  her. 

TEXTUAL,  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  16. — nX73n  does  not  occur  elsewhere.    It  is  usually  taken  in  the  sense  of  iewor  =  niV73   (Jer.  xxi.  4) 
and  underatood  to  mean  the  terror  which  Edom  inspires.    But  because  the  following  verb  is  in  the  masc.  acme  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  separate  THV/Dn  from  it  and  regard  it  as  an  isolated  exclamation  (comp.  DDDBH)  Isa. 

xxix.  16),  which  Schleussnbr  renders  O  arrogantiam  tuam ;  HiTzia,  "  fear  to  thee ;"  Graf,  "  horror  at  thee."  But  this 
exclamation  appears  somewhat  exaggerated.  Why  should  a  people,  who  are  deceived  by  pride,  be  especially  inspired 
with  fear?  Is  not  this  very  common?  Was  the  pride  of  Edom  greater  than  that  of  Moab  (xlviii.  29)  ?  Or  was  it  threat- 
ened with  a  worse  fate  ?  I  find  it  more  suitable  to  take  nV/SH  in  the  sense  of  r\^72J2.  The  latter  word  in  1  Ki.  xv. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16  designates  an  idol,  an  idol-image.    This  is  called  a  terror,  an  object  of  holy  horror,  as  frequently  ^^D, 

Oen.  xxxi.  42;  X^JOj  Isa.  viii.  13;  D'0''X,  Jer.  1.  38  are  used  in  an  analogous  sense.  The  LXX.  may  have  the  same  idea, 
translating  fiTraiyvCa  a-ov,  t  c,  risus,  jocus  tuus.  According  to  Schleussnee,  they  had  Priapus  in  mind,  for  which  also  Je- 
rome holds  n^f  7i3D  in  1  Ki.  xv.  and  2  Ki.  xv.  Rabbis  also,  according  to  Kimchi'3  testimony,  have  understood  the  word  of 
nir  mbV,  i. «.,  idolatry.    Among  the  moderns,  J.  D.  Miohaelis  and  Meier  adopt  this  view.    The  gender  of  the  verb  ia 

T  r         T    -: 

no  hinderance,  for  the  prophet  could  properly  use  the  masc.  when  thinking  of  the  person  of  the  idol.  Comp.  Naegelsb 
tfr.,  J60,  4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Jeremiah  proclaims  in  the  words  of  Obadiah, 
that,  nations  will  be  summoned  to  malce  war  upon 
Edom,  to  malse  her  small  and  despised  (vers.  14, 
15).  To  such  a  procedure  has  Edom  given  oc- 
casion by  her  idolatrous  abominations  and  her 
pride.  This  pride  is  now  to  be  punished  (ver.  16) 
and  Edom  is  now  to  become  a  horrible  waste  and 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (vers.  17, 18).  These 
verses  are  taken  with  modiiications  from  Oba- 
diah 1-4.  The  main  thought  is  evidently  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  16;  the  statement  of  the  subjec- 
tive cause  of  the  punitive  judgment,  impending 
over  Edom. 

Vers.  14, 15.  I  have  beard  .  .  among  men. 
Hemistich  1  is  taken  from  Obad.   1  only  with 


the  alteration  of  "we  have  heard"  (Israel)  toi 
"  I  have  heard,"  and  "arise  ye"  to  "assemble- 
yourselves."  The  report  which  the  proph«t 
bears  directly  from  the  Lord  and  the  message 
Cl'S  viator,  nuntius,  Prov.  xiii.  17;  xxv.  13;  Isa, 

xviii.  2;  Ivii.  9)  which  is  sent  among  the  nations 
are  of  the  same  purport.  We  must  regard  the 
report  however  as  expressing  not  only  the  eom» 
mand  itself,  but  also  that  it  has  been  issued. 
Hemist.  2  is  extended  in  Jeremiah.  It  reads  in 
Obadiah  "Arise  ye,  and  let  us  rise  up  against  her 
in  battle."  Ver.  15,  taken  from  Obad.  2,  states 
the  object  of  the  war,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  nations  are  summoned.  The  words  corres- 
pond to  vers.  11-13,  expressing  the  decree  of  Je- 
hovah concerning  Edom,  the  execution  of  which 
is  the  object  of  the  war.  "  For  "  is  wanting  ia 
Obadiah.     In  small  and  despised  there  is  evi- 
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dently  an  antithesis  fo  Edom's  pride  (ver.  16). 
Hemist.  2  reads  in  Obadiah,  "  thou  art  greatly 
despised." 

Ver.  16.  Thy  object  of  horror.  .  .  saith  Je- 
hovah. We  evidently  have  here  the  kernel  of 
the  strophe,  that  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  context,  vi2.,  the  guilt  of  Edom  is  here 
stated,  the  subjective  reason  of  her  destruction. 
While  Obadiah  mentions  as  this  reason  only 
"the  pride  of  thine  heart"  (ver.  3),  Jeremiah 
mentions  also  the  "  being  a  terror,"  or,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  word,  the  horror,  i.  e.,  the  idol.  We 
may  well  conceive  that  wishing  to  extend  the 
text  of  his  source  the  prophet  would  insert  a 
word  which  would  state  the  ground  of  Edom's 
moral  corruption.  Whence  does  arise  the  moral 
pollution  of  the  heathen  world  ?  According  to 
Rom.  i.  from  idolatry.  Here  also  Jeremiah  would 
say  that  it  was  really  the  idol  which  deceived 
Edom,  pride  being  involved  in  idolatry. — The 
pride  of  thy  heart  is  then  in  apposition  to  hor- 
ror. It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  inacces- 
sible rock-castles  are  designated  as  the  ground  of 
pride,  for,  were  not  all  heathen  idols  local  dei- 
ties ?  Was  not  then  the  idol  who  had  built  these 
rocks  and  continually  protected  them  the  real 
lord  on  whom  their  proud  coniidence  was  founded? 
— Clefts  of  the  rocks,  etc.  It  appears  to  me 
beyoud  doubt  that  Jeremiah  had  here  in  view  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Edomite  cities,  espe- 
cially the  capital,  which  was  called  Sela  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  7;  Isa.  xvi.  1).  Comp.  the  remarks  on  Boz- 
rah,  ver.  13.  The  second  hemistich  is  abbrevi- 
ated from  Obad.  4.     Comp.  Am.  ix.  2. 

["The  descriptive  points  in  this  verse  are  won- 
derfully accurate.  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Edom,  for  ages  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
great  trade  and  travel  between  India  and  Meso- 
potamia on  the  East,  and  Egypt  and  North  Africa 
on  the  South- West ;  the  seat  therefore  of  wealth 


and  art,  perhaps  of  wisdom  also,  and  culture, 
held  a  position  of  great  military  strength.  It  waa 
built  in  a  vast  ravine,  partly  on  the  broad  area 
inclosed  by  lofty  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  which 
by  some  of  nature's  mighty  convulsions  had  been 
rent  asunder,  and  partly  in  those  very  fronts  of 
lofty  rook,  chiseled  out  with  immense  labor,  so 
that  the  pillars,  of  the  temples  and  the  apartments 
of  its  tombs  and  dwellings  were  wholly  cut  from 
the  solid,  eternal  rock.  Here — her  nests  built 
high  in  these  crags  like  the  eagle's — old  Petra 
sat  in  her  pride  and  h-jr  strength,  cherishing  the 
vain  fancy  that  no  power  could  ever  bring  her 
down.  But  the  Almighty  spake  and  it  was  done! 
— The  site  of  ancient  P«tra,  for  ages  unknown, 
has  been  brought  to  light  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. A  number  of  travelers  have  visited  and 
explored  it.  Laborde,  Dr.  Robinson  and  others, 
have  given  full. and  precise  statements  of  its  won- 
derful ruins,  placing  Petra  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  ancient  witnesses  who  bear  their  silent  but 
resistless  testimony  to  the  precision  of  the  old 
prophetic  descriptions,  and  to  the  marvellous 
correspondence  in  the  most  minute  details  be- 
tween prophecy  and  history — the  prophecy  of 
twenty  centuries  ago  and  the  history  of  to-day." 
CowLES. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  17,  18.  And  Edom  .  .  .  sojourn  in 
her.  These  verses  do  not  contain  any  reminis- 
cences from  Obadiah,  but  they  do  from  Jeremiah 
himself  and  from  oth?r  writings. — And  Edom, 
etc.,  is  formed  after  xxv.  11,  38.  Comp.  1.  13. — 
Every  one  that  passeth.  Comp.  xix.  8. — As 
in  the  overthrOTv,  etc.,  is  from  l)eut.  xxix.  22. 
Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  1.  40.  The  expression 
neighboring  cities  points  to  Deut.  xxix.  22, 
where  Admah  and  Zeboim  are  mentioned  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Comp.  Hos.  xi.  8. — No 
man  ^7ill  dvrell,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  33;  1.  40; 
li.  43. 


3.   The  instrument  chosen  by  Jehovah  for  the  destruction  of  Edom. 
XLIX.  19-22. 

19      Behold,  as  a  lion  he  cometh  up 

From  the  pride  of  Jordan  to  the  evergreen  pasturage, 

For  in  a  twinkling  I  drive  him  (Edom)  from  thence.' 

And  who  is  chosen  ?^     Him  will  I  set  over  him. 

For  who  is  like  me  ?    And  who  will  appoint  me  the  time  ? 

And  who  is  the  shepherd  that  would  stand  before  me  ? 

Therefore  hear  the  counsel  of  Jehovah  which  He  hath  counselled  against  Edom, 

And  His  thoughts,  which  he  has  thought  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Teman: 

Verily  they  will  be  dragged  along,  the  feeble  little  sheep  ; 

Verily  their  pasturage  will  be  astounded'  at  them. 

At  the  sound  of  their  falP  the  earth  trembles. 

Crying  1^  The  sound  of  it"  is  heard  on  the  Red  Sea. 
22  Behold,  as  an  eagle  he  ascends  and  ilies, 

And  extends  his  wings  over  Bozrah ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  heroes  of  Edom  on  that  day 

Will  be  as  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  anguish. 


20 


21 


CHAP.  XLIX.  19-22. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19,— The  construction  as  in  Zeph.  iii.  7  coU.  Prov.  xii.  19.    Comp.  Naugblsb.  6?r.,  §95^,  ^«m. — n''7l?D   is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  referred  to  nijj  altbougli  this  word  is  elsewhere  used  as  a  masc.  (Isa.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxxiii.  20),  since  the  ides 

of  "  country  "  lies  at  its  basis.    Comp.  rems.  on  HV/SH  ver.  16.  .  , 

2Ver.  19. — ""D  is  used  as  e.^.  in  Exod.  xxiv.  14.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  79,  6. — n''7X  for  HwV-    Comp.  remarks 

T    v  T  •:  -r 

on  X.  1. 

8  Ver.  20. — D^E?^  Hiphil  (on. the  form  comp.  Olsh.,  S.  577,  8;  Numb.  xxi.  30)  is  to  be  taken  as  the  direct  causative  ; 

etuporem  pjjlcere,  to  produce  astonishment  and  horror  not  in  others,  but  iu  one's  self,  i.  e.,  to  be  horrified.    Comp.  Naegelsb. 

Gr.,  §18,  3.  ["X7~DN  i/'noi,  a  strong  mode  of  asseveration  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  certainty  of  any  event." 
Henderson. — S.  R.  A.] 

4  Ver.  20.— dSsJ  is  infinitive.    Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  10  ;  OLSHiUSEN,  ?  245  b. 

T  :  ■ 

5  Ver.  21»— np^J^  the  main  idea  placed  emphatically  in  advance,  which  is  more  accurately  defined  in  the  following 

context.    Comp.  Ew.alb,  g  309,  &. 

8Ter.  21. — ["For  H^lp  which  refers  to  tlp)?l£,  we  find  the  less  appropriate  reading  D7lp  in  eighty-four  MSS. :  it 

has  been  originally  in  fourteen  more;  it  is  in  three  by  correction,  and  is  in  the  text  of  twenty-one  printed  editions.  The 
"uly  version  which  supports  it  is  the  Targum."  Henderson.  Hitzig  however  approves  of  this  reading  as  the  more  diffi 
cult,  referring  it  to  l*"l;<n,  the  land,  i.  e.  the  population  thereof.— S.  R.  A.] 

of  the  land  for  centuries.  I  take  it  in  the  latter 
meaning,  but  I  think  that  the  expression  is  cho- 
sen because  it  admits  of  a  double  reference,  to 
the  oases  of  the  Jordanio  valley  and  to  Edom  it- 
self, which  may  bo  thus  designated  both  as  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Edomite  nation,  and 
with  reference  to  the  strength  and  indestructibi- 
lity of  its  national  defences  (comp.  Num.  xxiv.  21 ; 
Mic.  vi.  2).  In  referring  the  expression  at  the 
same  time  to  Edom,  a  transition  is  formed  from 
the  comparison  to  the  thing  compared. — For  in 
a  twinkling.  From  the  "  For  "  we  see  that  the 
prophet  has  in  view  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack as  a  tertium  comparationis.  From  the  thickets 
of  the  Jordan  lions  could  easily  fall  upon  herds 
feeding  near  the  bank  (comp.  Hekzog,  R-Enc.  XI. 
8.  29).  In  like  manner  shall  Edom  be  suddenly 
assailed  and  driven  away  from  his  pasturage. — 
And  wrho  is  chosen  ?  We  see  from  this  ex- 
pression that  the  prophet  had  no  detinite  person 
in  view.  He  does  not  yet  know  who  the  chosen 
one  is,  but  only  that  there  will  be  one.  Whoever 
it  is  will  really  obtain  the  supremacy  over  Edom, 
appointed  to  him.  (xv.  3 ;  li.  27).  The  elder 
commentators  understood  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
even  (interprete  Luthero,  as  Forster  says)  Alexan- 
der the  Great. — For  1)7110  is  like  me?  Edom's 
princes  of  ancient  and  illustrious  descent  (Gen. 
xxxvi.)  might  well  be  caught  in  the  delusion  of  in- 
violable security.  Here  they  are  told  that  they 
have  a  higher  power  above  them,  who  can  re- 
move them,  and  set  others  more  pleasing  to  him 
in  their  place — Jehovah,  namely,  who  has  none 
like  unto  Him,  (Comp.  Caspari,  ilicha  da-  Mo- 
rast,  S.  14sqq. ;  Exod.  xv.  11),  whom  no  one  can 
bring  to  an  account  (Job  ix.  19),  whom  no  earthly 
national  shepherd  (x.  21;  xxv.  34;  xxiii.  1)  can 
defy.  ["To  'appoint  one  the  time'  lathe  an- 
cient phrase  for  a  legal  indictment  and  sum- 
mons. Who  shall  prosecute  me  before  the  court 
for  this  proceeding,  i.  t.,  set  himself  against  me 
as  an  opponent,  or  an  antagonist."  Cowles — S. 
B.  A.] 

Vers.  20,  21.  Therefore  hear  .  .  .  Red  Sea. 
As  it  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  the  Lord  has 
power  over  all  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  it  is 
solemnly  made  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  de- 
cree of  the  highest  Majesty;  the  Edomites  shall 
suffer  the  same  fate  from  Him,  who  shall  attack 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

This  strophe  also  describes  the  destruction  of 
Edom,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  prominent,  without  being  men- 
tioned by  name.  As  a  lion  from  the  reed  thick- 
ets of  the  Jordan  falls  upon  a  flock,  which  is  pas- 
turing on  the  luxuriant,  ever-green  meadows  of 
the  Gor,  so  shall  Edom  be  surprised  in  his  rock- 
dwelling  and  be  driven  away  in  a  twinkling.  So 
shall  a  new  shepherd,  chosen  ad  hoc  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  be  set  over  Edom,  for  the  previous  shep- 
herds of  Edom  have  no  prerogative  to  maintain 
their  position  iu  spite  of  (he  Lord  (ver.  19).  The 
new  Shepherd,  however,  will  not  pasture  the 
flock  in  the  old  way  peaceably,  but  will  drag 
them  away,  so  that  their  pasturage  will  be  as- 
tounded at  the  disappearance  of  the  flock  (ver. 
20).  Thus  the  fall  of  Edom  will  be  a  violent  one, 
so  much  so  that  the  sound  of  it  will  be  heard 
afar  (ver.  20).  Again,  iu  conclusion,  the  one  who 
is  called  to  the  destruction  of  Edom  is  compared 
with  an  eagle  (after  Deut.  xxviii.  49),  who  will 
extend  his  wings  over  Bozrah,  which  is  fortified 
indeed,  but  powerless  against  such  an  enemy,  so 
that  on  that  day  even  the  heroes  of  Edom  will 
be  as  faint-hearted  as  parturient  women. 

Ver.  19.  Behold  as  a  lion  .  .  .  before  me. 
As  in  xlvi.  18  with  Carmel,  and  inxlviii.  40  with 
an  eagle,  so  here  the  instrument  of  the  Lord  is 
compared  with  a  lion,  one  who  lurks  in  the  reedy 
margin  of  the  Jordan  (the  pride  of  Jordan,  "  the 
luxuriant  bushes  and  reeds  growing  on  its  banks, 
by  which  it  is  enclosed  as  by  a  green  garland." 
KoHLER  on  Zech.  xi.  3  coll.  Jer.  xii.  5 ;  Raumer, 
Pal.  S.  68;  Herzog,  R.-Enc,  VII.,  S.  8)  and 
from  thence  makes  his  inroads  on  the  flocks  pas- 
turing on  the  luxuriant  evergreen  meadows  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  For  the  Gor,  though  in  ge- 
neral arid  and  infertile,  where  brooks  flow  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Jordan  has  oases, 
which  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical  climate 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Comp.  Arnold  in  Her- 
zog, R.-Enc,  S.  10,  etc.  I  am  therefore  of  opi- 
nion that  jn'N  niJ  does  not  directly  signify  the 
laud  of  Edom,  and  thus  is  neither  to  be  taken  as 
"  rock-dwelling  "  nor  as  "  evergreen  pasturage  " 
with  sole  reference  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
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them  like  a  lion,  as  the  lion  brings  upon  the 
weaker  animals,  i.  e.,  they  shall  be  dragged  away 
(xv.  3;  xxii.  19) — carried  into  captivity.  Thus 
will  the  land  be  desolated,  as  the  prophet  poeti- 
cally expresses  it  in  the  words,  the  land  will  be 
horrified  at  the  sudden  stillness  and  desolation. 
There  is  a  similar  personification  in  Job  yii.  10, 
(Ps.  ciii.  16).  From  this  it  follows  1.  that  the 
entire  representation  of  these  two  verses  is  based 
on  a  figure  of  a  place  of  pasturage  ;  2.  that  by 
the  new  shepherd,  a  conqueror  is  understood  who 
will  desolate  the  land  and  carry  the  people  into 
captivity ;  3.  that  the  sentence  with  therefore, 
occasioned  by  the  emphatic  causal  sentence  of 
three  clauses,  ver.  19,  b,  contains  no  more  than 
an  emphatically  repeated  inference  (A,  tlien  B, 
therefore  A),  consequently  the  same  thought  in 
substance,  which  was  already  expressed  in  I  Twill 
drive  him  from  thence.  On  ver.  20  a  comp.ver. 
30:  xviii.  11;  xxix.  11;  Isa.  xiv.  26,  27;  xix.  12 
— Temaii,  comp.ver.  7.  The  city  lay  according  to 
Jerome,  five,  according  to  EuSebius,  fifteen  Roman 
miles  from  Petra,  comp.  Raumbk,  Pal.  S.  279. 


The  little  sheep.  Comp.  xiv.  3;  xlviii.  4.  The 
"smallest  of  the  flock"  are  the  weakest,  most 
helpless,  who  are  least  adapted  for  flight  or  re- 
sistance, and  most  for  being  dragged  away. — 
[Henderson  adheres  to  the  A.  V.,  making  "the 
smallest  of  the  flock"  the  nominative. — S.  R.  A.] 
— At  the  sound,  &c.,  immediate  effect  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Edom.  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxvi.  15;  xxxi.  16;  Isa.  xiii.  13;  Jer.  li.  29. — The 
whole  passage,  vers.  19-21,  is  repeated  and  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  (1.  44-46). 

Ver.  22.  Behold  ...  in  anguish.  That 
which  is  in  ver.  19  declared  by  means  of  a  figure 
taken  from  a  lion,  is  here  repeated  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  derived  from  an  eagle.  The  first  half  of 
the  verse  is  taken  from  xlviii.  40,  the  second  from 
xlviii.  41.  The  reason  of  the  assailer  of  Bozrah 
appearing  here  as  an  eagle  may  be  that  the  "cas- 
tellated rock"  of  this  city  is  designated  as  ac- 
cessible only  to  an  eagle.  Comp.  Raumee,  Pal. 
»?.  278 ;  SoHtJBERT,  Reise  in  das  Morgenland,  II. 
S.  426. 


8.  Prophecy  against  Damascus. 

XLIX.  23-27. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  small  kingdoms  [thirty-two  are  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  xxi.  1,  16)  with  which  the 
Israelites  after  the  period  of  the  Judges  had  to  endure  many  conflicts,  (Jud.  iii.  8  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  and  x.),  a  large  one  was  formed  after  David's  death  by  Rezon,  with  Damascus  for  its 
capital  (1  Ki.  xi.  23,  24).  With  this  great  Syrian  kingdom  also  the  tioo  kingdoms  of  Israel  had  to 
endure  many  and  severe  conflicts,  (1  Ki.  xv.  18  sqq. ;  xx.  1  sqq. ;  xxii.  1  sqq. ;  2'Ki.  v.  1  sqq. : 
vi.  8  sqq.  ;  viii.  28,  29;  x.  32,  33;  xii.  17;  xiii.  3;  xiv.  2-5;  xv.  37;  xvi.  6,  6),  till  at  last  the 
Assyrians,  solicited  by  Ahaz  of  Judah,  (2  Ki.  xvi.  7-10),  fell  upon  Syria  and  brought  the  country 
permanently  under  their  dominion  (2  Ki.  xvi.  9).  We  need  not  seek  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Damascus  in  a  particular  "  conquest  and  devastation  of  the  country  by 
Nebuchadnezzar."  (Graf).  For  even  if  Nebuchadnezzar  did  seize  Syria  and  Damascus  and  treat 
them  with  a  certain  degree  of  hostility  [whether  as  an  Assyrian  province  or  as  an  Egyptian  tributaru) 
get  the  prophet' s  perspective  extends  over  the  whole  future  of  Damascus  (comp.  the  Introd.  to  chh. 
1.  li.).  He  sees  in  one  picture  what  in  the  fulfilment  will  be  divided  into  many  stages  comp  Herzoq 
£.-Enc.  III.,  S.  260. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  prophecy  both  the  superscription  and  the  purport  of  it  indicate  that  it  formed 
part  of  that  Sepher,  beginning  with  xlvi.  1,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  period  before  the  battle  of 
Oarchemish.     Comp.  Introd.  to  the  Prophecies  against  the  Nations. 


23  Against  Damascus. 
Ashamed  are  Hamath  and  Arpad, 

For  a  bad  report  have  they  heard :  they  are  dissolved.* 
In  the  sea  there  ia  terror,''  it  cannot  rest. 

24  Enfeebled  is  Damascus,  she  turns  to  flee, 
And  terror'  seizes  her,* 

Anguish  and  sorrow  lay  hold  on  her  like  a  parturient. 

25  How !  Is  not  the  city  of  renown  abandoned, 
The  place  of  my  delight  ? 

28  Hence  her  youths  fall  in  the  streets. 

And  all  men  of  war  shall  perish  on  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth. 
27  And  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wall  of  Damascus, 

Which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  23. — JO  J  ^eti  frequently  of  the  effect  of  fear  in  loosening  the  compagines  corporis ;  Exod.  xv.  15 ;  Josh.  ii.  9,  24 ; 

T 

Ps.  Ixxv.  4;  Isa.  xiv.  31.  .  , 

2  Ver.  23. — HJ^T  D''^     Since  the  following  words  7j.V  J<7  £3  p[^n  ^re  taken  verbatim  from  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  the  preTioua 

words  in  Isaiah  may  rule  the  previous  words  here.    There  we  read  K^IJJ  D''3  ^^VliJ'^TW-     It  would   now  be  certainly 

T :  ■       T-         -  T     :  t: 
most  convenient  to  read  C^  in  the  present  passage  instead  of  D"'3.    Jeremiah  however  does  not  quote  the  last  words  ac- 

T-  T- 

curately  as  a  whole.    And  □"'3  also  is  not  without  difficulty.    Wo  should  expect  it  to  be  in  the  construct  state.    I  there- 
fore think  that  the  reading  in  the  text  is  the  correct  one. — njXT  is  fear,  terror,  unrest.    Comp.  Josh.  xxii.  24 ;  Prov.  xii. 

TT  : 
25;  Bzek.iv.l6;  xii.  18.  19.     The  subst.  in  Jeremiah  here  only  ;  the  verb  in  xvii.  8  ;  xxxviii.  Iff ;  xlii.  16. 

3  Ver.  24. — OID"^  o.tv.  Key.  a  Syrian  word,  without  doubt  chosen  purposely.    Comp.  r\n"l,  Hos.  xiii.  1. 

*  Ver.  24. — np^THH  is  so  punctuated  by  the  Masoretes  that  it  is  evident  they  took  Damascus  for  the  subject  (terrorem 
^re/l€7idt()  having  in  view  passages  like  Isa.  xiii.  8  ;  Job  xviii.  20;  xxi.  6.  But  the  punctuation  np^TPn  would  corres- 
pond  better  to  Jeremiah's  usage.    Comp.  vi.  24 ;  viii.  21 ;  1.  43. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

An  enemy  coming  from  the  north  threatens 
first  Hamath  and  Arpad,  which  are  thus  thrown 
into  commotion,  like  a  tempestuous  sea  (ver.  23). 
This  agitation  reaches  also  Damascus,  hence  dis- 
couragement, anxiety,  in  part  ilight  (ver.  24). 
The  city  is  not  abandoned  by  all  the  troops  (ver. 
2-5),  hence  a  great  blood-bath  and  destruction  of 
the  army  in  the  streets  (ver.  26)  and  destruction 
of  the  city  by  fire  (ver.  27). 

Ver.  23.  Against  Damascus  .  .  .  cannot 
lest.  The  superscription  is  as  in  xlvi.  2  ;  xlviii. 
1 ;  xlix.  1,  7.  I  cannot  at  all  discover  that  the 
superscription  is  too  limited,  as  Graf  supposes, 
for  in  fact  this  brief  utterance  is  occupied  only 
with  Damascus,  the  cities  Hamath  and  Arpad 
being  mentioned  only  to  designate  the  successive 
advance  of  the  calamity  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  enemy  comes.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  fall  of  the  capital  involves  that  of  the 
kingdom,  hence  the  superscription  is  incorrect 
neither  in  itself  nor  in  relation  to  the  purport 
of  the  passage.  According  to  Num.  xxxiv.  8 
Hamath  is  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  land 
to  be  occupied  by  Israel.  The  boundaries  were 
also  really  extended  thus  far  at  times.  Comp. 
2  Ki.  xiv.  28  with  2  Chron.  viii.  4.  The  city 
was  situated  on  the  Orontes  to  the  North  of  Da- 
mascus, and  was  afterwards  called  Epiphania 
by  the  Greeks.  Comp.  Jerome  on  Am.  vi.  2, 14. 
Arpad,  which  is  always  named  together  with 
Hamath  (Isa.  x.  9,  comp.  Delitzsoh  on  the  pas- 
sage; xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13),  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city.  We 
thus  see  that  the  prophet  expects  the  enemy 
from  the  North,  as  it  was  natural  that  the  army 
of  the  Egyptians  then  in  northern  Syria  should 
turn  his  gaze  in  that  direction.  Hamath  and 
Arpad  stand  confounded  in  consequence  of  the 
evil  tidings.  They  flow  away,  dissolve,  pass 
away  with  anguish. — The  following  words  are 
taken  verbatim  from  Isa.  Ivii.  20.  Jeremiah  has 
doubtless  from  this  passage  the  idea  of  the  sea 


in  general  in  his  mind.  The  expression  1JD3 
had  directed  his  thoughts  to  that  passage  and 
still  exerts  some  influence.  He  thus  imagines 
these  cities  as  a  wildly  agitated  sea.  In  the 
swaying  hither  and  thither  oi  the  waves  is  mir- 
rored the  inward  unrest  and  anguish.  It  is  not 
then  the  real  sea  that  is  meant  (Hixzio),  but  the 
human  multitude  compared  to  a  sea.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xvii.  12  ;  viii.  7,  8). 

Vers.  24-27.  Enfeebled  .  .  .  Benhadad. 
The  bad  report  reaches-even  the  capital,  and  this 
in  consequence  falls  into  critical  agitation.  De- 
spair seizes  on  the  inhabitants.  A  part  turns  to 
flight.  (Comp.  rems.  on  xlvi.  5,  21).  Anguish 
takes  hold  upon  them. — How  ?  Is  not,  etc. 
We  are  not  justified  in  regarding  the  negative 
as  a  strong  alBrmation,  or  taking  abandoned 
in  the  sense  of,  left  free,  spared.  Rather  does 
the  prophet  say  really  :  how  then  is  the  city 
not  forsaken?  (Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  14).  He  is 
astonished  and  complains,  that  it  has  not  been 
abandoned.  This  would  have  been  better  for  the 
Syrians.  For  just  because  it  has  not  been,  their 
youths  fall  in  their  streets  and  their  whole  army 
is  destroyed.  Flight  might  have  saved  them. — 
City  of  ren.own,  etc.  Comp.  li.  41  ;  Isa.  Ix. 
18  ;  Ixii.  7. — My  refers  to  the  prophet  and  there 
is  no  irony  in  it.  He  lamented  that  the  city  was 
not  abandoned.  He  has  a  human  pity  for  the 
destroyed  city  as  he  has  a  human  joy  in  its 
beauty.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  31.  [TheVulg., 
Syr.,  Chald.,  omit  my.  Boothrotd  maintains 
that  this  omission  is  necessary  to  make  good 
sense! — S.  K.  A.]. — The  youths.  Comp.  ix. 
20. — Ver.  27.  And  I  kindle.  The  whole  verse 
in  its  main  constituents  is  taken  from  Am.  i.  and 
ii.  Comp.  Am.  i.  4,  7,  10,  12,  14 ;  ii.  2,  6.— In 
the  wall,  not  on  the  wall,  for  the  wall  itself 
does  not  burn,  but  within  the  wall,  so  that  all 
which  the  wall  includes  is  consumed  by  the  fire. 
The  palaces  of  Benhadad  are  the  royal  palaces, 
since  Benhadad  (there  were  three  of  them,  1  Ki. 
XV.  18,  20;  XX.  1-3;  2  Ki.  vi.  24;  viii.  7,  9; 
xiii.  3,  24,  25)  waa  the  best  known  name  of 
Syrian  kings. 
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9.  Prophecy  against  Kedar  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Hazor. 

XLIX.  28-33. 

Ftom  Damascus  the  prophet  tu'<ms  his  gaze  eastward  to  the  bordering  Arabians,  comprised  in  the  designa- 
tion of  the  title.  In  xxv.  23,  24  Jeremiah  mentions  among  the  populations  to  be  subdued  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar several  Arabian  tribes.  We  feel  impelled  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quests of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  undefined  In  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  for  we  shall  be  obliged  to  dis- 
tinguish a  real  and  ideal  dominion  of  that  ruler,  though  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  is  a  vague 
one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  after  a  special  occasion  for  this  prophecy.  Nebuchadnezzar  being 
now  universal  ruler,  the  Arabs,  being  the  immediate  southern  neighbors  of  his  native  country,  cannot 
possibly  be  omitted  from  subjection  to  his  power.  Moreover,  the  Arabs  had  enough  to  do  with  the 
Israelites  from  the  time  of  Gideon  (comp.  Ju(i.  Ti.-viii. ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  11 ;  xxi.  16,  17 ;  xxvi.  7). — 
As  regards  the  dale  of  this  prophecy  we  have  in  the  mention,  of  Nebuchadnezzar' s  name  a  sure  proof 
thai  it  was  written  later  than  most  of  its  sisters  in  chh.  xlvi.-xlix.,  for  only  a  single  one  of  these  [the 
second  against  Egypt,  xlvi.  13-28)  mentions  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  his  expedition  against  the  Arabian 
tribes  ivere  really  the  first,  which  he  made  after  his  ascension  to  the  throne  (comp.  the  exeg.  rems.  on 
vers.  28,  29)  this  prophecy  might  be  ascribed  most  fitly  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
undertaking. 

28  Against  Kedab  and  the  kingdoms  of  Hazok,  which  Nebuchadnezzar^  the  king 

of  Babylon  smote, 
Thus  saith  Jehovah : 
Arise,  go  up  against  Kedar, 
And  spoil  ye  the  sons  of  the  east.' 

29  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take, 
Their  curtains  and  all  their  utensils  ; 

And  their  camels  shall  they  take  for  themselves,' 
And  shall  cry  over  them,  "Terror  round  about." 

30  Flee,  run  apace,  stoop,  ye  inhabitants  of  Hazor,  saith  Jehovah, 

For  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  hath  planned  a  plan  against  you, 
And  hath  had  thoughts  against  you. 

31  Up  !     Move  against  a  nation  at  ease,* 
That  dwelleth  securely,  saith  Jehovah. 
They  have  neither  doors^  nor  bolts, 
They  dwell  apart  by  themselves. 

32  And  their  camels  shall  become  a  prey, 

And  the  multitude  of  their  flocks  a  plunder  ; 

And  I  scatter  to  all  (the  four)  winds,  those  with  cropped  hair-corners, 

And  from  all  sides  I  bring  their  destruction,  saith  Jehovah. 

33  And  Hazor  shall  become  a  habitation  for  jackals, 
A  desolation  in  perpetuity  : 

Not  a  man  shall  dwell  there, 
Nor  a  son  of  man  sojourn  therein. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
^o.r-m^'Sll'S^i^^^^^,.''''''''''^''  -mei,writtenintheOhethibhi.d„etoascript„«,  error  occasioned  by  the 

8  Ver.  28. — mU'l-    On  the  singular  imperative  form  comp.  Olsh.  g  236,  6. 

8Ver.  29.— Ori/  IXtl'V    The  pronoun  is  grammatically  more  correctlv  referrprJ  fo  *■!.«  onomi^n   ..p  *u     *     u    , 
Num.  xvi.  6  ;  Deut.  n.  36  ;  iii,  7  ;  N«a..sB.  Gr.,  g  81,  1  6,  «c'ce  the  re^rS  ^^  tZtl  mLt  haTLe^n  Ix'prtsat  (.yT^?" 

4  Ver.  31.-The  form  v'-jp  formed  like  I'j^I  (comp.  Olsh.  J  180,  Anm.)  is  found  here  only.    Elsewhere  ibtV   (Job  ivi. 
12;  xx.  20)  or  vh^  (Job  xxi.  23).  '  v  t 

s  Ver.  31.— D'n7l  N7  by  this  are  meant  not  house^Joors,  but  city  gates.    Comp.  Dent.  iil.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xxiU.  7. 
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EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Plunder,  desolation  and  dlaperslou  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  proclaimed  to  the  pastoral  tribes 
Hying  in  Arabia  to  the  East  of  Palestine.  First 
the  enemies  are  called  upon  to  advance,  and  with 
war-cries  to  fall  upon  the  Arabs  and  spoil  them 
(vers.  2*i,  29).  The  Arabs,  however,  are  ad- 
moaished  to  flee  and  hide  themselves,  to  escape 
the  plans  formed  against  them  (ver.  30).  Here- 
upon the  enemies  are  summoned  anew  to  the 
attack,  and  are  told,  as  if  to  allure  them,  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  a  people  at  peace  and  not 
intrenched  behind  bulwarks  (ver.  31).  Rich 
booty  is  placed  before  them  in  prospect.  Dis- 
persion on  all  sides  will  be  the  result,  corres- 
ponding to  the  attack  on  all  sides  (ver.  32).  The 
land  shall  be  devastated  and  cease  to  be  a  habi- 
tation for  man  (ver.  33). 

Vers.  28,  29.  Against  Kedar  .  .  .  terror 
rouad  about.  Kedar  is  named  in  Gen.  xxv.  13 
as  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  with  which  the 
Arabian  tradition  agrees.  Comp.  Herzoq,  B.- 
Enc.  I.  S.  463.  [Comp.  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Comm.  on  the  Pentateuch  (Eng.  Ed  )  Vol.  I.  p. 
264] .  They  lived  "  in  the  desert  between  Arabia 
Petrsea  and  Babylonia"  (Knobel,  Gen.  S.  212), 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  as  rich  in  flocks, 
living  in  tents  (Song  of  Sol.  i.  5;  Ps.  cxx.  5; 
Isa.  xlii.  11;  Ix.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21)  and  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  archery  (Isa.  xxi.  16, 17). 
Comp.  rems.  on  ii.  10. — -Hazor,  difi'erent  from 
the  localities  of  this  name  in  Palestine  (Josh.  xi. 
1-3 ;  xii.  19 ;  xix.  36  ;  Jud.  iv.  and  v  ;  1  Ki.  ix. 
15;  XV.  23— Josh.  xv.  23,  25— Neh.  xi.  33),  is 
mentioned  here  only  as  a  district  in  Arabia. 
According  to  Niebdhr  {Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  210  coll. 
428),  Hazor  is  "the  present  Hadshar,  a  district 
which  occupies  the  whole  north-eastern  corner 
of  Nedshed,  and  to  which  in  the  wider  sense  the 
coast  lands  of  Laohsa  also  belong."  This  corner 
is  formed  by  the  southern  course  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  it  is  natural  to  think  of 
Isa.  xlii.  11  and  to  suppose  that  llxn  denotes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  □'"l^n,  i.  e.  villages  with- 
out walls  and  gates  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  16).  De- 
litzsch remarks  on  Isa.  xlii.  1 1 ,"  the  settled  Arabs 
are  still  called  Eadarije  in  distinction  from  Wa- 
barije,  the  tent  Arabs ;  hadar,  ISn  is  the  fixed 
dwelling-place  in  contrast  to  hedxl,  the  steppe, 
where  the  tents  are  erected  temporarily  now 
here  and  now  there."  Accordingly  "np  and  ^l!f^ 
are  related  not  as  opposites,  but  only  as  the 
more  limited  and  more  extended  idea,  and  Jere- 
miah would  address  his  words  to  Eedar  and  to 
til  other  Arabs  dwelling  ia  D'")2fn.    With  this 


would  accord  not  only  the  ■Chaldean  incursion 
generally,  which  it  is  easier  to  regard  as  directed 
against  a  settled  people  than  against  nomads, 
but  especially  the  description  of  the  devastation 
in  ver.  23,  which  seems  to  presuppose  not  the 
pasturage  of  a  passing  horde  but  the  abiding- 
place  of  men  who  build  houses.  It  seems  op- 
posed to  this,  however,  that  in  ver.  29  the  tents 
and  curtains  of  the  attacked  are  spoken  of,  ac- 
cording to  which  part  of  them  at  least  were 
tent-dwellers.  It  is  also  surprising  that  in  Isa. 
xlii.  11  the  Kedarenes  are  inhabitants  of  D''ixn, 
while  elsewhere  (oomp.  the  passages  cited)  they 
are  described  as  tent-dwellers.  I  believe  that 
all  may  be  united  in  the  hypothesis  that  there 
were  some  Kedarenes  living  in  tents  and  some  in 
villages,  and  that  the  text  has  in  view  both  these 
and  also  the  other  tribes  settled  in  villages  of 
northern  Arabia. — Which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
etc.  These  words  appear  to  be  a  later  addition, 
as  otherwise  the  prophecy  characterizes  itself  as 
a  vaticinium  post  eventum.  Yet  even  Hitziq  re- 
marks, the  addition  is  "contained  in  the  LXX. 
and  preserving  the  older  form  of  the  proper 
name  as  in  xliv.  30  is  relatively  very  old,  and  pro- 
bably genuine  and  certainly  contains  historical 
truth,  which  is  not  handed  down  elsewhere." 
NiEBUHE  [Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  209,  10)  and  Dtjnoker 
(Genh.  des.  Alterth.,  I.  8.  827)  are  of  opinion 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  returning  from  the 
victory  of  Carchemish,  had  strengthened  his  in- 
ternal dominion,  first  taking  into  consideration 
"the  extension  of  his  dominion  over  the  Arabs 
on  the  lower  Euphrates,  in  North  Arabia  and  the 
Syrian  desert "  (DnNOKER) .  It  is  to  be  remarked 
in  this  connection,  that  according  to  Ctesias, 
whose  statement  Dunoker  regards  as  credible 
[S.  804,  806  Anm.  2,  etc.),  the  Babylonians  had 
already  brought  Arabs  with  them  to  the  siege  of 
Nineveh. — The  expression  "sons  of  the  East" 
is  the  "  general  designation  of  the  Arabs,  espe- 
cially the  nomad  tribes  of  northern  Arabia" 
(Arnold  in  Herz.,  R.-Enc.  I.  S.  460).  Comp. 
Jud.  vi.  3,  33;  vii.  12;  viii.  10;  1  Ki.  v.  10; 
Job  i.  3;  Isa.  xi.  14;  Ezek.  xxv.  4,  10. — Cur- 
tains are  the  mats  or  canvas  of  which  the  tents 
consist.  Comp.  iv.  20;  x.  20. — Terror,  etc. 
Magor  missabib.  Comp.  vi.  15;  xx,  3, 10;  xlvi.  5. 
Vers.  30-83.'  Flee  .  .  therein.  On  flee, 
etc.,  comp.  ver.  8.  On  planned  a  plan  comp. 
ver.  20;  xviii.  11. — At  ease.  Comp.  Jud.  xviii. 
7.^Apart  by  themselves.  Comp.  xv.  17; 
Numb,  xxiii.  9;  Deut.  xxxiii.  28. — And  I  scat- 
ter, etc.  Comp.  Ezek.  v.  12  ;  xii.  14. — Cropped 
hair-corners.  Comp.  rems.  on  ix.  25;  xxv. 
23. — From  all  sides.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii. 
28;  1  Ki.  V.  4— ver.  8;  xlvi.  21.— Shall  be- 
come, etc.,  ver.  33.  Comp.  ver.  18;  ix.  10;  x. 
22 ;  11.  37  J  1.  40. 
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10.  Prophecy  against  Elam. 

XLIX.  34-39. 

^lam  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  m  Gen.  i.  22;  xiv.  1,  9;  Isa.  xi.  11;  xxi.  2;  xxii.  6;  Jer. 
XXV.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24  ;  Dan.  viii.  2  ;  Ezra  iv.  9.  Comp.  supra  ad  xxv.  25.  It  is  here  men- 
tioned as  the  representative  of  the  more  remote  populations^  beyond  the  Tigris,  all  those  who  are  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogue  of  nations  beyond  the  Tigris  in  xxv.  26,  26.  M.  Niebuhr  assumes  as 
certain  a  victorious  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  Elam  between  the  ninth  and  twentieth  years  of  his 
reign  [Ass.  u.  Bab.  S.  212).  In  this,  however,  he  relies  not  on  positive  historical  testimony  but  only 
on  inferences,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be  disputed.  We  are  further  in  no  need  of  an  actual  over- 
throw of  Elam  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  kernel  of  the  prophecy  is  an  idea  which  retains  its  truth 
even  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  never  made  war  on  Elam. 

Why  Jeremiah  chose  Elam  as  the  representative  of  the  eastern  nations  is  not  apparent.  The  supposition  of 
EwALD  [Proph.  d.  A.  B.,  II.  S.  Ii30),  that  '^the  wild  warlike  Elamites  had  acted  as  auxiliaries 
shortly  before  in  the  deportation  of  Jehoiachin  and  the  first  great  deportation  of  the  people,  and  in  this 
had  shown  themselves  particularly  cruel,"  does  not  appear  to  be  well-founded.  For  1.  if  the  Elamites 
already  served  in  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  they  needed  not  to  be  subjugated  ;  2.  the  superscription 
affords  no  sure  criterion  of  the  date.  For  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  placed  here  by  mistake,  as  we 
shall  show  on  ver.  34.  The  prophecy  does  not  mention  Nebuchadnezzar  by  name,  and  we  must 
therefore  regard  it  as  of  the  same  date  as  the  others  in  chh.  xlvi.-xlix.  against  the  nations  (except 
xlvi.  13  sqq.  and  xlix.  28-33). 


34  The  word  of  Jehovah  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  with  respect  to  Elam, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah;  saying, 

35  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth  : 
Behold,  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam, 
The  chief  part  of  their  strength. 

36  And  I  will  bring  upon  Elam  four  winds  from  the  four  corners  of  heaven, 
And  will  scatter  them  to  all  those  winds ; 

And  there  shall  be  no  nation  whither  the  dispersed  of  Elam^  shall  not  come. 

37  And  I  will  terrify^  Elam  before  their  enemies. 
And  before  those  who  seek  their  life ; 

And  I  will  bring  calamity  upon  them, 
The  fierceness  of  my  anger,  saith  Jehovah ; 
And  I  will  send  the  sword  after  them, 
Until  I  have  utterly  consumed  them. 

38  And  I  will  set  my  throne. in  Elam, 

And  destroy  king  and  prince  from  thence,  saith  Jehovah. 

39  And  it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  days, 

I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  Elam,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  36. — Uj\^  in  the  Chethibli  has  expressiona  such  as  vlt.  13 ;  xxv.  12  ;  li.  26,  62  eic.  in  view. 

2  Ver.  37.— On  Tirinn  comp.  Olsh.,  S.  563,  4,— xlvi.  26 ;  ix.  16. 


EXEQETIOAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  bow  of  the  Elamites,  wherein  their  strength 
consists,  shall  be  broken  (ver.  36).  They  shall 
be  attacked  and  scattered  on  all  sides  (ver.  36), 
and  be  pursued  to  destruction  (ver.  37).  In  the 
country  itself  the  Lord  will  hold  strict  judgment 
and  exterminate  all  the  rulers  (ver.  38).  Yet  in 
the  distant  future  Elam  aiso  shall  be  liberated 
and  obtain  salvation  (ver.  39). 

Ver.  34.  The  word  .  .  .  Judah.     There  are 


vrell-founded  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
superscription.  We  have  hitherto  found  without 
an  exception,  that  in  all  prophecies  which  are 
■older  than  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  Jeremiah 
never  mentions  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chal- 
deans, while  in  all  the  oracles  subsequent  to  this 
catastrophe  he  knows  and  names  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  the  Lord's  chosen  instrument.  If  now  this 
prophecy  really  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
Zedekiah's  reign,  why  is  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
mentioned  ?  Why  are  the  agents  of  the  punish- 
ment spoken  of  in  as  general  a  ma»«er  as  in  th« 
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older  prophecies  ?  Or  must  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
be  necessarily  regarded  as  the  agent,  as  Gkaf 
supposes  (S.  576)?  I  hold  it  quite  impossible  for 
Jeremiah  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  to  have  thought  of  any  other  than  Nebuchad- 
nezzar as  an  instrument  of  the  execution,  or  to 
have  left  this  point  even  in  suspense.  Compare 
only  xxvii.  5  sqq.,  where  the  whole  earth,  with 
all  that  is  thereon,  is  given  over  without  excep- 
tion or  reserve  to  the  Chaldean  king.  Add  to 
this  an  external  circumstance.  Unreliable  as  the 
Alexandrian  translation  in  general  is,  yet  in  some 
circumstances  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  text  (eomp.  Graf,  Mnl.  S.  LVIl.). 
This  is  here  the  case.  As  is  well-known  the  pro- 
phecies against  the  nations  have  in  the  LXX. 
their  place  immediately  after  that  indication  of 
a  Sepher,  containing  them,  in  xxv.  13,  and  this 
prophecy  against  Elam  is  at  their  head.  It  is 
introduced  with  the  words:  &  kwpoipyTevaev 
'Icpe/iia^  Enl  ra  iSvrj  to,  A'ik&ii.  It  further  closes 
with  the  words:  iv  apxv  ^aai?,eiiovToc  SeSeKtov 
fiacoTi^uQ  kykvETO  6  ?.6yog  ovrog  nepl  A'tXdu,  and 
these  words  form  in  addition  the  beginning  of 
oh.  xxvi.  However  severely  we  may  judge  the 
arbitrariness  of  this  translator,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  exceeds  the  customary  degree 
thereof,  which  is  substantially  confined  to  abridge- 
ment (comp.  Graf,  Binl.,  S.  XLIII.).  What 
could  have  induced  him  to  invent  this  postscript, 
since  the  brief  oracle  was  sufficiently  character- 
ized by  the  prefixed  words  to  Alldfi  (evidently 

corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  ul^}!l,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  brevity  added  as  in  apposition  to  the 
preceding  kirl  ra  e-dvtit  Whence  now  that  post- 
script? It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  LXX.  the 
first  verse  of  ch.  xxvii.  (Heb.)  is  wanting.  It  is 
the  verse  with  the  undoubtedly  false  name  of  Je- 
hoiakim!  Now  ch.  xxvii.  stands  in  the  closest 
topical  relation  to  ch.  xxv.  In  the  symbolic 
sending  of  the  yoke  it  forms  an  actual  commen- 
tary to  tlie  symbol  of  the  cup  of  wrath,  xxv.  15 
sqq.  Ch.  xxvi.  on  the  other  hand  belongs  to  a 
much  earlier  date,  and  is  merely  inserted  here, 
because  it  likewise  (as  ch.  xxvii.)  has  for  its 
subject  the  conflict  with  the  false  prophets,  and 
bears  as  date  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
lioiakim.  Compare  the  Introduction  to  the  Ninth 
Discourse  (ch.  xxv.),  and  the  rems.  on  xxvii.  1. 
This  postscript  now  which  the  LXX.  subjoins  to 
the  oracle  against  Elam  suits  exactly  (only  with 
the  omission  of  the  words  wepl  A'M/i)  in  the  place 
of  the  verse  wanting  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xxvii. , 
and,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  it  contains 
the  right  king's  name,  viz.,  that  of  Zedekiah. 
The  supposition  is  thus  pressed  upon  us  that  the 
prophecies  against  the  nations  originally  had 
place  immediately  after  ch.  xxv.,  thatch,  xxvii. 
was  connected  directly  therewith  (without  the 
intervention  of  ch.  xxvi.),  that  the  prophecy 
against  Elam  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  oracle 
against  the  nations,  and  that  by  mistake  the 
Uiaskenast  who  altered  that  original  order,  re- 
moved xxvii.  1,  and  attached  it,  as  a  postscript, 
to  the  oracle  against  Elam.  In  this  behalf  the 
words  "against  Elam,"  had  to  be  inserted.  This 
alteration  must  have  been  made  in  very  early 
limes,  for  it  makes  itself  felt  in  both  the  Hebrew 
text  and  in  the  LXX.  only  with  this  difference. 
2(' 


that  in  the  text,  on  which  the  LXX.  was  based, 
the  misplaced  words  still  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
word  directed  against  Elam,  so  that  this  had  a 
superscription  and  a  postscript,  while  in  our 
Masoretic  recension  the  postscript  is  made  into 
the  title  by  the  assumption  into  it  of  the  words 

D'^'^'^K.  For  this  purpose  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tences must  also  have  been  altered,  so  that  it  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  superscription,  xlvi. 
1  and  xlvii.  1,  while  in  the  Greek  text  (xxvi.  1) 
the  old  form  is  still  perceptible.  Thus  substan- 
tially Movers  and  Hitziq,  with  whom  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  agree  in  the  main. 

Vers.  35-39.  Thus  saith  . .  .  saith  Jehovab. 
It  seems  to  me  far-fetched  to  take  HE'D  in  the 
sense  of  viri  fortes  as  Hitzig  and  Graf  would  do, 
after  the  example  of  the  Targum  and  several 
Kabbis.  This  meaning  alsq  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  proved.  For  in  Isa.  xxi.  17  the  word  is  to 
be  understood  peculiarly  (eomp.  Delitzsch,  ad 
loc).  In  1  Sam.  ii.  4  and  Hos.  i.  5,  it  stands  by 
synecdoche  for  all  the  means  of  attack  and  de- 
fence. And  it  is  thus  to  be  rendered  here  the 
rather  as  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Elamites 
were  really  celebrated  as  archers  (comp.  Isa. 
xxii.  6;  Livy  XXXVII.  27;  Herzoo,  R.-Enc,  III. 
S.  748).  The  bow  was  the  chief  part  of  their 
strength  (comp.  ii.  3;  Am.  vi.  1,  6).  When 
HiTZio  inquires  "why  limit  the  breaking  to  the 
bow?"  the  answer  is,  because  it  was  the  main 
element  of  their  power.  To  break  their  bow  was 
to  render  them  defenceless.  When  this  is  done,  the 
advance  is  made  upon  them  positively;  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  heaven  are  the  four  winds  to 
rage  against  them  and  drive  them  one  to  another, 
i.  e.,  the  four  winds  shall  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds  (comp.  ver.  32;  Zech.ii.  10;  vi.  5).  With- 
out a  figure,  they  shall  be  attacked  on  all  sides 
and  scattered  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  nation  in  which  such  Elamites  are  not  to  be 
found.  That  this  is  the  sense  is  clear  from  ver. 
37,  where  the  same  thing  is  expressed  without  a 
figure. — In  the  country  itself  will  the  Lord  erect 
His  throne  (comp.  the  related  but  not  identical 
expression,  i.  15  and  xliii.  10),  i.  e.,  He  will  sit 
in  judgment,  and  the  heads  of  the  people  must 
appear  to  receive  their  sentences.  But  Elam 
also  at  the  end  of  days  shall  share  in  the  salva- 
tion which  the  Lord  shall  then  bring  to  all  na- 
tions by  the  Messiah  (comp.  xlix.  6;  xlviii.  47). 
It  is  also  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  word  of  con- 
solation applies  not  to  Elam  alone,  but  to  all  the 
nations  before  mentioned. 

DOCTRINAL    AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xlix.  1.  Has  then  Israel  no  heir?  So  the 
prophet  tells  the  Ammonites.  But  to  Israel  him- 
self he  speaks  difi'erently;  I  will  cast  you  out 
from  my  presence,  as  I  cast  out  all  your  brethren, 
the  whole  seed  of  Ephraim  (vii.  15).  Thus  the 
Ammonites  have  no  right  in  Israel,  and  Israel, 
although  he  has  forfeited  his  claim  with  respect 
to  Jehovah,  still  has  a  right  to  his  country  with 
respect  to  the  Ammonites,  which  he  will  one  day, 
through  God's  grace,  make  good  again.  "  Israel 
will  one  day  possess  and  rule  his  possessors  and 
rulers.  This  is  Israel's  eternal  calling,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  sin,  must  again  be  manifested. 
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and  is  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  church  to  which 
all  nations  are  given  as  a  possession.  Even  now 
Jeremiah  by  God's  word,  of  which  he  is  the 
bearer,  has  power  over  Ammon  as  over  all  the 
heathen  world.  He  surveys  their  whole  charac- 
ter, and  already  holds  judgment.  In  him  is 
Israel's  majesty  and  triumph  even  though  on  this 
account  he  is  most  mouked  by  the  Jews." 
(Diedkich).  As  then  the  servants  of  Maloom 
occupied  the  territory  of  Israel,  so  since  then 
have  the  servants  of  Mohammed  occupied  the 
territory  of  the  Christian  church  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  judgment  on  the 
latter  without  conferring  any  righton  the  former. 
A  time,  however,  will  come  when  the  restoration 
of  Israel  and  of  Christianity  to  their  country, 
and  their  right  will  talie  place  at  the  same  time. 

2.  On  vers.  4,  5.  "The  real  confidence  of  the 
world  is  always  on  Mammon.  They  would 
satisfy  the  deity  with  their  dead  self-devised 
works,  but  with  desire  and  the  tension  of  all 
their  powers  does  the  world  serve  material  in- 
terests, as  they  are  now-a-days  called  ?  Soon, 
however,  Ammon's  corn-fields  are  overflowed  by 
enemies,  then  even  their  confidence  gives  way  to 
despair."  Dibdeich. 

8.  On  ver.  7.  "We  see  here,  how  God  puts  to 
shame  those  who  depend  on  their  wisdom  and 
craftiness,  so  that  we  may  ask:  is  there  no  more 
wisdom  or  counsel  among  the  wise?  Is  their 
wisdom  come  to  naught?  Paul  also  writes  of 
this  (1  Cor.  i.  19,  20)  from  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxix.  14  coll.  Jer.  ix.  23,  24).  Biblische  Sum- 
marien,  etc. 

4.  On  ver.  7  sqq.  "Although  Edom  was  the 
nation  nearest  to  Israel  both  in  relationship  and 
acquaintance,  it  is  thus  only  a  precursor  of  Anti- 
christ, who  endeavors  to  hide  a  worldly  charac- 
ter in  Christian  forms.  Edom  is  irritated  by  the 
existence  of  Israel,  the  presence  of  the  pure  word 
of  God  is  always  a  thorn  in  his  conscience. 
From  Edom  cam«  Herod  who  wanted  to  murder 
the  child  Jesus,  and  who  also  mocked  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour.  Edom  was  celebrated  for  wise 
proverbs;  it  possessed  high  mental  endowments; 
but  are  not  even  these  put  to  shame,  when  not 
accompanied  by  the  fear  of  God?"  Diedrich. 

5.  On  ver.  12.  Israel  was  the  chosen  nation, 
the  son  of  the  house  (comp.  Exod.  iv.  22;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9),  and  yet  he  was  severely  chastised. 
Further,  there  were  in  Israel  many  just  and  pious 
men,  who  did  not  share  the  sins  of  their  people, 
but  zealously  contended  against  them.  But  even 
these  also  had  to  bear  the  severe  chastening. 
"Prophets  and  priests  were  also  carried  away  to 
Babylon ;  Daniel,  Ezekiel  and  pious  men  like 
Ananiah,  Azariah,  Mishael,  and  probably  very 
many  others,"  says  Theodoret.  How  then  could 
another  nation  expect  to  be  treated  differently  ? 
Comp.  Prov.  xl.  31  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  similarity  also  in  this  that 
finally  the  chastisement  of  both,  the  chosen  na- 
tion and  the  other,  will  redound  to  their  eternal 
lyelfare.  Comp.  ver.  39.  "Justus  est  Dominus  el 
rectum  omne  Judicium  ejus !  Quse  etiam  erat  con- 
fessio  Mauritii  imperatoris,  quam  edebat,  cum  videret 
sanctum  suam  uzorem  gladio  feriri  paulo  post  feri- 
endus  et  ipse."  Foestek.     Pas.  cxix.,  oxxxvii. 

6.  On  ver.  16.  "  Fortifications  may  be  con- 
structed and  made  due  use  of,  but  they  must  not  be 


depended  upon.  For  no  fortification  is  too  strong 
or  too  high  when  God  is  angry,  and  will  punish. 
And  he  has  various  ways  of  bringing  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  as,  He  can  cause  pro- 
visions to  fail;  or  a  spark  to  fall  in  a  powder- 
magazine;  water  may  be  wanting;  there  may  be 
pestilence  or  the  dysentery  or  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers,  or  bribes  may  be  used  as  scaling  lad- 
ders. Then  all  is  in  vain."  Ceamek.  "What 
the  world  calls  protection,  cannot  protect  against 
God's judgufent;  death  mounts  overall  rocks." 

DiEDEICH. 

7.  On  ver.  19.  "God  gives  all  authority  and 
respect,  and  takes  it  all  away.  For  He  it  is,  who 
poureth  contempt  upon  princes.  Job  xii.  21 ;  Ps. 
cvii.  40;  Isa.  xl.  23."  Ceamee.  ["We  need  not 
be  surprised  by  such  a  searching  question  as 
that  in  the  present  passage  concerning  Cheist, 
when  we  remember  that  Edom  is  the  prophetical 
type  of  Christ's  enemies,"  etc.  Woedsworth. — 
S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  ver.  25,  "God  can  suffer  moderate  joy- 
ousness,  but  to  be  joyous  from  security  and  in 
an  Epicurean  manner,  is  commonly  a  prelimi- 
nary to  destruction,  Matt.  xxiv.  39."  Ceamee. 

9.  On  ver.  30.  "  Ifon  est-quo  fugias  a  Deo  irato^ 
nisi  ad  Deum  placatum,  Acocstin  in  Ps.  Ixxiv." — 
Foester. 

10.  On  ver.  88.  Where  judgment  is  held  there 
is  the  Lord's  throne.  For  even  the  idea  of  judg- 
ment is  divine,  and  all  judges  are  the  lower 
representatives  of  the  highest  judge.  Woe  to 
those  judges  who  proceed  so  as  to  efface  the  idea 
which  they  represent.  Well  for  us  that  there  is 
a  superior  tribunal  which  will  reverse  all  unjust 
judgments,  and  in  all  poinis  bring  true  justice 
to  the  light,  before  which  also  summum  Jus  will 
not  be  summa 'injuria. 

11.  On  ver.  89.  "  In promissione  sponqtetur  Persis 
vocatio  ad  regnum  Christie  cujus  prirnitise  fuerunt 
Magi  (Matt.  ii. ),  qui  et  ob  id  a  Ckrysostomo  Patri- 
archse  gentium  appellantur."  FoESTEE.  [The  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy  was  seen,  in  part,  when 
the  Magi  came  to  our  Lord  at  Bethlehem;  and 
still  more  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  '  Parth- 
ians,  Medesand  Elamites'  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  received 
into  the  Christian  church  (Acts  ii.  9,  14)." 
WOEDSWOETH. — S.  R.  A.], 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1,  2.  Lament  and  hope  of  the 
church  with  respect  to  lost  territory.  1.  The 
lament  (ver.  1).  2,  The  hope  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  overcoming  of  opponents;  (6)  with  respect 
to  the  reacquisition.of  the  lost. 

2.  On  vers.  4,  5.  Warning  against  arrogance. 
1.  Whereon  it  depends  (ver.  4,  trusted  in  her 
treasures,  etc.).  2.  What  its  end  will  be  (destruc- 
tion of  its  sources  of  help,  fear,  flight). 

3.  On  ver.  7.  The  insufficiency  of  human  wis- 
dom. 1.  Its  strength  (the  renowned  wisdom  of 
the  Edomites  was  not  unfounded).  2.  Its  weak- 
ness (it  must  fail  before  the  strokes  of  the  Lord). 

3.  On  ver.  11.  A  word  of  comfort  for  widows 
and  orphans.  1.  They  have  lost  their  human 
protectors  and  supporters.  2.  Their  shield  is 
the  Lord,  if  they  trust  in  him. — "How  blessed  is 
God's  kind  promise  to  widows  and  orphans.     1. 
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It  calms  the  heart  of  every  dying  father ;  2.  It 
comforts  the  heart  of  all  who  are  left  orphans  ; 
3.  It  encourages  us  all  to  trust  ourselves  with 
our  children  more  faithfully  to  God.  Floret, 
Biblisch.  Wegweiser  fur  geistl.  Orabredner,  1861, 
S.  101. 

5.  On  ver.  12.  The  justice  of  the  Lord.  1.  It 
directs  its  strokes  with  strict  impartiality  against 
the  children  of  the  house  and  against  strangers. 


2.  It  always  has  in  view  the  true  welfare  of  those 
who  are  smitten. 

6.  On  vers.  15,  16.  The  folly  of  those  who 
would  contend  against  God.  1.  The  ground  of 
it  (pride,  earthly  power).  2.  Its  fate  (overthrow 
and  destruction  by  divine  omnipotence). 

7.  On  vers. 38,39.  The  Lord's  judgments.  They 
are  1,  irresistible;  2,  directed  not  to  complete  de- 
struction, but  to  amelioration  and  true  well-being. 


11.  Prophecy  against  Babylon  (ohh.  1.,  li.). 

INTROBUOTION. 


1.  Before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  Jeremiah 
predicted  to  his  people  a  severe  visitation  by  a 
people  coming  from  the  north,  whom  he  after- 
wards recognized  as  the  Chaldeans,  and  then 
constantly  proclaimed  that  Israel  and  the  other 
nations  would  be  saved  from  complete  destruc- 
tion only  by  subjection  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  that  during  part  of  his 
ministry  he  spoke  of  the  Chaldeans  unknowingly 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  them.  There  is  no 
contradiction,  however,  as  many  suppose,  in  his 
here  predicting  the  destruction  of  Babylon  itself, 
and  in  the  same  manner  by  a  people  coming  from 
the  north  (1.  3,  9,  41;  H.  48).  For  Jeremiah 
would  only  say  that  for  the  present,  in  the  proxi- 
mate future,  Babylon  is  the  instrument  of  judg- 
ment on  all  nations  (1.  23;  11.  20  sqq.),  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  Babylon  itself  must  drain 
the  cup  of  wrath,  in  punishment  for  the  sins 
which  it  has  incurred  in  the  execution  of  its  mis- 
sion (1.  11,  24,  28,  32;  li.  6, 11,  24,  36,  56).  Jere- 
miah's declarations  for  and  against  Babylon  are 
thus  related  to  each  other,  as  in  xxv.  27  the 
brief  declaration,  "and  the  king  of  Sheshach 
shall  drink  after  them,"  is  to  the  previous  an- 
nouncements that  Babylon  shall  offer  the  cup  of 
wrath.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  prophecy 
against  Babylon  in  Jeremiah,  but  must  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  natural. 

2.  Prophecy  against  Babylon  has  a  history. 
First,  Isaiah,  probably  moved  by  the  embassy, 
which  Merodach-Baladan  sent  to  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxxix.;  2  Ki.  xx.  12  sqq.)  proclaimed  the 
judgment  of  destruction  on  Babylon  (Isa.  chh. 
xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.;  xliii.  14;  xlvi.  1-2;  xlvii.;  xlviii. 
14  sqq.).  He  is  followed  by  Micah,  who,  in  a 
brief  declaration,  comprises  all  which  Jeremiah 
has  said  in  his  whole  book  for  and  against  Baby- 
lon, '-thou  shall  dwell  in  the  field,  and  thou  shall 
go  to  Babylon ;  there  shalt  thou  be  delivered ; 
there  the  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from  the  hand 
of  thy  enemies."  Mic.  iv.  10.  Habakkuk  then, 
the  cotemporary  of  Jeremiah,  prophesied  before 
him,  but  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  against 
Babylon,  characterizing  it  not  only  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  as  a  power  hostile  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  also  in  a  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive sense  as  a  worldly  power,  self-deifying, 
and  the  enemy  of  God.  Jeremiah  finally  appro- 
priates his  predecessors   "  t  represents  the  acme 


of  Old  Testament  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
He  thus  forms  the  main  foundation  for  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Babylon 
of  the  final  period.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  gives  relatively  less  prominence 
than  Habakkuk  to  the  ideal  significance  of  Ba- 
bylon as  a  type  of  ungodly,  self-deifying,  worldly 
powers.  The  latter  does  this  in  brief  but  vvon- 
drously  profound  and  significant  utterances. 
"For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  powerful 
and  irrepressible  nation,  which  goes  as  far  as  the 
earth  extends,  to  occupy  dwellings  which  are  not. 
Terrible  and  fearful  are  they  ;  from  themselves 
proceed  their  judgment  and  their  dignity"  (i.  6, 
7).  "Then  he  overflows  with  courage  and  trans- 
gresses and  becomes  guilty;  this  his  power  is 
unto  his  God"  (i.  11).  "Lo,  inflated,  not  up- 
right is  his  soul  within  him,  but  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live"  (ii.  4).  "Yea  also  because  wine 
stultifies  a  man,  who  is  arrogant  and  is  not  con- 
tented, who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is 
like  death  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  drawefh 
to  himself  all  nations  and  gathereth  to  himself  all 
nations  "  (ii.  5). — Jeremiah  by  no  means  passes 
over  this  element,  but  he  rather  intimates  it  only 
in  single  words,  in  those  significant  names  which 
he  gives  to  Babylon  when  he  calls  it  Double  de- 
fiance (I.  21),  Pride  (as  personification  in  1.  31, 
32),  Heart  of  my  opponents  (li.  1),  Golden  cup 
making  the  whole  earth  drunk  (li.  7).  We  may 
then  say  that  of  the  two  contemporary  prophets, 
who  lived  to  see  the  culmination  of  the  Baby- 
lonian power,  Jeremiah  draws  the  grandest  and 
most  complete  picture  of  the  destruction  menacing 
Babylon,  but  in  such  wise  that  he  only  intimates 
the  ideal  element  which  represents  Babylon  as 
the  centre  and  type  of  all  worldly  enmity  to  God, 
while  Habakkuk,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ternal insignificance  of  his  little  book,  has  a 
powerful  and  profound  mind,  gives  us  deeper 
glances  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire. 

3.  It  is  not,  however,  the  prophets  who  first 
stamped  Babylon  as  a  centre  and  type  of  ungodly 
empire.  This  character  was  impressed  upon  it 
from  the  earliest  period.  It  was  the  locality  of 
the  first  earthly  princedom.  That  Nimrod, 
Whose  memory  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  by 
the  ruined  tower  of  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  who 
still  lives  in  the  traditions  of  the  East  as  a  great 
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criminal  and  enemy  of  God,  had,  according  to 
Gen.  X.  8sqq.,  Babylon  as  the  beginning  of  his 
dominion.  The  first  aristocrat,  hero  of  the  chase 
and  of  war,  conqueror,  and  despot,  proceeded 
from  Babylon.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Babylonian 
tower-structure  is,  according  to  its  most  essential 
nature,  to  be  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  hu- 
man pride  begun  without  God  and  in  man's  own 
strength.  The  tower  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  a 
period  of  gigantic  effort  and  aspiration  towards 
the  political  concentration  of  the  human  race  into 
one  irresistible  power.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
ideas  of  earthly  power  and  glory  were  from  the 
first  native  to  the  soil  of  Babylon.  Comp.  Nae- 
QELSB.,  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  5  sqq.;  Perizonius, 
Origg.  Babylonicse,  Cap.  10-12;  Jahn,  Archaeology 
I.,  1,  S.  30,  coll.  Detlino,  Observ.  Sacrse.,  P.  III., 
p.  19  ff. — Brian  Walton  in  his  Polyglott,  Lond., 
Prolegg.  I.,  fo,g.  3;  Hetzel,  Gedanken  ilber  den 
babylonischen  Thurmbau,  Hildb.,  1775;  Gorres, 
Die  Volkertafel des Pent. ,  Regensburg,  1845,1,5.51. 
The  seed  sowed  in  that  primitive  period  reached 
its  full  bloom  in  Nebuchadnezzar.  By  him  Ba- 
bylon was  really  made  the  first  "all-devouring" 
universal  monarchy,  by  which  I  mean  that  his 
power  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Assyrians 
before  him,  or  the  Persians  and  Romans  after 
him.  But  he  also  devoured  the  theocracy,  i.  e., 
the  only  point  on  this  earth  where  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human 
popular  and  civil  life.  Since  that  time  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  such  has  had  no  place  on  earth. 
It  is  still  as  the  church  in  the  embrace  of  worldly 
power.  Babylon,  however,  the  first  worldly 
power  which  brought  the  kingdom  of  God  into 
this  condition,  appears  from  that  time  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  worldly  'power,  kot'  k^ox'/v,  so 
that  not  only  what  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
declare  of  the  different  representatives  of  worldly 
dominion,  of  Egypt  (Rev.  xi.  8),  Tyre  (Rev. 
xviii.  11  coll.  Ezek.  xxvii.),  Nineveh  (Rev.  xviii. 
3,  5  coll.  Nah.  iii.  4 ;  Jon.  i.  2),  is  transferred  in 
the  New  Testament  to  Babylon,  but  even  the  name 
of  Babylon  itself  is  attributed  to  the  final  form 
of  the  worldly  power,  antichristian  Rome.  Comp. 
Rev.  xvii.  9,  18.  See  in  general  Rev.  xiv.  8 ; 
xvi.  9,  and  especially  chh.  xvii.,  xviii.  This 
subject  is  treated  more  in  detail  in  Naeoelsb. 
Jer.  u.  Bab. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Babylon  there  have  been  two  opposite  views.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  which  was  first  broached  by  Ste- 
PHANDS  Byzantinus  and  the  Etymologicon  Magn. 
s.  V.  'RajivX6)v,  the  name,  designates  Bel  as  the 
founder  of  the  city.  Eiohhobn  [Biblioth.  d.  bibl. 
Liu.  III.,  5'.  1001)  accordingly  explains  733  as 
arising  from  Bab  Bel,  i.  e.,  porta  or  aula  Belt. 
Gesenids  [Thesaiir., pag.  212),  TccH  and  others 
modify  this  view,  in  so  far  that  they  translate 

733  domus  Beli,  since  the  word  is  written  in 
Arabic  babel,  and  b^  is  frequently  used  in  Arabic 
names  of  cities  for  bl,  bet.  Knobel  {Gen.,  S, 
128)  derives  Babel  from  Bar-bel,  i.  e.,  arx  (liapiQ, 
nT3)  Beli.  It  is  opposed  however  to  these  ex- 
planations that  they  are  supported  on  partly 
much  too  recent  and  partly  altogether  insecure 
linguistic  analogies.  The  other  explanation  is 
founded  on  Gen.  xi.  7,  9  (DJiaE;  nSsj,  ver.  7  and 


pXn-'^S  T\2p  ^'  hhz  Om  'J).  According  to  this 
^33  arose  from  '^3^2.  The  punctuation  of  the 
first  syllable  is  to  be  explained  after  the  analogy  of 
3313  for  3333,  DliJDID  for  niDDSD  (Ew.  §  158, 
cj  Olsh.  §74,  I  189^^  a).  For  tlie'^Segol  of  the 
second  syllable  appeal  might  be  made  to  7D13 
(Delitzsch  on  Gen.  xi.  9).  The  meaning  would 
be   confusio.    Comp.  Exod.  xxix.   2,  40;   Lev.  ii. 

4-6;    further,  ^'Ss,  farrago;    773il,   troubling, 

blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  20).  These  explanations  are 
also  favored  by  the  ancient  translation.?.     Onke- 

los  translates  n'73J,  Gen.  xi.  7,  by   73133,  773, 

t;  (T  '- :  -;        -T 

ver.  9,  by  '73'73,  confudit.  Comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabb.  et  Talm.,  pag.  309.  The  Peshito  version 
has  in  xi.  9  balbel  (comp.  Castelli,  Lex.,  pag. 
100);  Saadiah  balbala  confudit. — Comp.  Gabler, 
Urgeschichte  II.  2,  S.  228.  Haevernick,  Einleit. 
i.  A.  T.,  I.,  S.  147,  8. — The  Babylonian  monu- 
ments lead  to  still  another  etymology.  Accord- 
ing to  Oppert,  namely  [Exp.  en.  Mesop.  II.  S.  46), 
the  word  reads  on  the  monuments  Babi-ilu,  Ba- 
bilu.  Bab  is  the  Shemitic  33  door,  Ilu  the'HAof 
in  Diodorus,  the  Kpdvog  of  the  Greeks,  Saturn, 
the  god  of  the  deluge.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
would  then  be  Porta  Dei  diluvii.  Comp.  lb.,  S. 
67,  157,  259. — Which  of  these  explanations  is  the 
correct  one  is  by  no  means  decided,  for  even  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  presupposing  that  they 
are  correctly  deciphered,  represent  a  late  date 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Babylonian  scholars  them- 
selves knew  the  correct  etymology  of  the  word. 
[Comp.  also  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.. 
Babel,  Babylon ;  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies, 
I.,  p.  149;  Id.,  Herodotus,  II.,  p.  674;  Dr.  Pu- 
SBT,  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p.  271,  n,  quoted  in 
Wordsworth  ad  loc. — S.  R.  A.] 

5.  The  genuineness  of  this  prophecy  has  been 
shown  by  me  in  detail  in  my  work  Jeremia  und 
Babylon,  S.  69  ff.  Graf  also  acknowledges  it 
[S.  580  ff.).  Only  EwALD  and  Meier,  so  far  as 
I  know,  still  persist  in  maintaining  its  unauthen- 
ticity.  "  This  portion  evidently  belongs  to  the 
last  period  of  the  exile,  and  cannot  therefore 
proceed  from  Jeremiah,"  says  the  latter  {Die 
prophet.  Bucher  d.  A.  T.,  S.  350,  2).  I  myself 
formerly  regarded  the  passage  1.  41-46  as  a  gloss, 
but  I  have  now  retracted  this  opinion.  But  af- 
ter repeated  investigation  I  cannot  regard  the 
passage  li.  15-19  as  original.  Consult  the  exe- 
gesis. In  respect  to  the  word  ^K'E',  li.  41,  also, 
my  suspicions  have  not  yet  been  removed. 

6.  In  what  manner  the  prophecy  is  related  to 
its  fulfilment  has  been  fully  shown  in  Naegelsb. 
Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  135.  I  add  to  the  remark  there, 
that  according  to  Theodoret  Jews  were  the  last 
inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  city  of  Babylon,  the 
following  notice  from  Oppert  {Exp.  I.,  S.  186): 
"Hillah  fut  fondle  par  Seifeddaulet  vers  I'an 
1100  a,  la  place  de  I'antique  ville  de  Babylone, 
TO  acrrv.  Jusque-U,  des  Juifs  avaient  habits  seuls 
la  ville  ou  plutot  les  mines  de  Babylone  ;  en  1030 
apr&s  Jesus-Christ  ils  quittferent  ces  lieux." 
Many  later  witnesses  thus  corroborate  the  state- 
ment of  Theodoret,  that  the  people  of  Israel 
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could  not  separate  themselves  from  the  corpse 
of  the  city,  which  had  destroyed  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  portion,  I 
am  no  longer  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
discriminated  into  three  maim  sections  with  thir- 
teen suhdivisions.  I  still  thinli  that  three  chro- 
nological stages  may  be  distinguished,  in  so  far 
as  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  represented 
partly  as  future,  now  in  the  stage  of  preparation 
(comp.  1.  9,  21,  26,  41)  partly  as  present,  in  the 
process  of  execution  (comp.  1.  14,  24,  85,  43, 
etc.;  li.  1,  11,  27),  partly  as  already  accomplished 


(comp.  1.  2,  15,  46;  li.  39,  41,  46,  57).  And 
these  three  stages  are  so  distributed  that  the  first 
is  chiefly  in  the  beginning,  the  second  chiefly  in 
the  middle,  the  third  towards  the  close  ;  but  not 
so  sharply  defined  that  1.  21 — li.  33  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  second  and  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing as  the  first  and  third  divisions.  The 
single  tableaux  or  pictures,  of  which,  according 
to  the  peculiar  style  of  Jeremiali,  the  discourse 
consists,  are  more  distinct.  I  find  nineteen  of 
these,  exclusive  of  the  superscription  and  the 
historical  close.  The  exegesis  will  exhibit  these 
in  detail. 


1.    The  Superscription. 
L.  1. 

1       The  word  which  Jehovah  spoke  against  Babylon,  against  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans, by  Jeremiah  the  prophet. 


EXBGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL.  ^ 

The  form  of  the  superscription  is  like  those  in 
xlv.  1 ;  xlvi.  13.  The  expression  T3  is  not  found 
in  any  other  superscription  of  Jeremiah's.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  xxxvii.  2.  In  my 
work,  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  22,  I  have  proposed  the 


hypothesis  that  there  is  in  this  an  intimation 
tliat  this  prophecy,  according  to  li.  59  sqq.,  was 
given  only  by  the  hand,  not  by  the  mouth  of 

the  prophet.  0  1*^.'!'."^.'!'  defines  more  particu- 
larly the  idea  of  733  and  guards  against  too  nar- 
row a  rendering.     Comp.  1.  8,  45 ;  li.  64. 


2.   The  cord  broken ;  Israel  free  (Ps.  oxxiv.  7). 

2  Declare  it  among  the  nations, 
Publish  it  and  erect  a  signal ; 
Publish  it,  conceal  it  not. 

Say  "  Babylon  is  taken,  with  shame  stands  Bel, 
Merodach  is  thrown  down,  with  shame  stand  her  images, 
Thrown  down  are  her  idols." 

3  For  a  nation  cometh  against  her  from  the  north, 
And  will  make  her  land  desolate, 

That  no  inhabitant  shall  be  therein 

From  man  down  to  beast  they  flee ;  up,  away  I 

4  In  those  days  and  at  that  time,  saith  Jehovah, 
The  children  of  Israel  shall  come, 

They  and  the  children  of  Judah  together ; 
Weeping  shall  they  come 
And  seek  Jehovah  their  God. 

5  After  Zion  shall  they  inquire, 
Their  faces  turned  thitherward : 

"  Come,  let  us  join  ourselves'  to  Jehova.» 
In  a  perpetual  covenant'  that  shall  not  be  forgotten." 
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TEXTUAL   AND    GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  5. — llSjl   1N3.    Both  forms  are  Imperative,  and  tliere  is  no  need  either  to  take  ^^"3  as  Perf.  or  to  alter  ',17J  i 
iT'Sj  (ORaf.).    Comp.  EwALT),  J226,  b;  Olbh.,  §264;  Joel  iv.  11;  Isa.  xliii.  9, 

2  Ver.  5. — vh)V   n^TD-    Accus.  modalis.    Gomp,  Naeqelsb.  G^r.,  §70,  i;  xxxi.  31,  32  ;  xxxii.  40. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  in  the  first  two  verses  goes  to  work 
analytically,  first  (ver.  2)  causing  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  to  be  proclaimed  aloud  to  all  nations, 
and  then  (ver.  3)  saying,  how  and  by  whom  thig 
destruction  will  be  accomplished.  This  analytic 
description  serves  him,  however,  only  as  a  basis 
for  a  promise  important  to  him  above  all,  viz., 
that  in  those  days  the  captives  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah  being  liberated,  will  come  home  and  be 
united  to  their  God  in  an  eternal  and  unforgeta- 
ble  covenant  (vers.  4,  5). 

Vers.  2,  3.  Declare  it  .  .  .  up,  away.  The 
importance  of  the  matter  is  shown  in  the  grand- 
eur and  animation  of  the  opening,  in  which  the 
summons  to  proclaim  and  the  declaration  of  the 
destruction  are  five  times  repeated.  Comp.  iv. 
5,  6;  v.  20;  xxxi.  7;  xlvi.  14. — Erect  a  signal, 
!.  e.,  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  tidings.  Comp. 
li.  12,  27;  iv.  6;  vi.  1  ;  Isa.  v.  26;  xiii.  2.— 
Conceal  it  not.  The  address  seems  to  be  to 
the  friends  of  Babylon,  who  might  be  disposed  to 
withhold  this  Job's  post. — Taken.  Comp.  viii. 
9  ;  X.  14 ;  xlvi.  24  ;  xlviii.  1. — Bel  and  Merodach 
are  not  difl'erent  deities,  but  one  and  the  same 
(comp.  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xlvi.  1).  The  temple 
of  Belus  (comp.  Herod.  I.  181,  2)  was  also  the 
temple  of  Marduk,  as  he  is  called  on  the  monu- 
ments.    Here  he  was  worshipped   as  the    Bilu 

rabu  (3T  'J'?)  as  t/ews  aM^Mcariom's  and  protective 
deity  of  Babylonia.  "Toute  la  dynastie  Babylo- 
nienne  (says  Oppert,  Exp.  en  Mesop.,  Tom.  II., 
p.  272)  le  met  (Merodach)  h  la  tSte  des  Dieux,  et 
I'inacription   de   Borsippa  le  nomme   le  roi  du 


ciel  et  de  la  terre.  Nebo  prend  la  seconde  place 
et  les  autres  divinittSs  ue  paraissent  que  rare- 
ment."  Comp.  Tom.  1,  p.  178,  9. — That  he  is 
not  Mars,  as  I  formerly  suppostd  and  Haun  in 
Dkechsler's  Jesaja  on  xxxi.  1  (II.,  2,  S.  212) 
directly  maintains,  is  decidedly  affirmed  by  Op- 
pert  (p.  271). — The  purport  of  the  proclamation 
is  expressed  in  vers.  2  6  and  3  only.  From  ver. 
4  we  have  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who  pre- 
dicts in  what  manner  these  results  will  be  at- 
tained. This  is  seen  from  the  imperfects 
X\J\\  n'©',  etc. — A  nation  from  the  north. 
Comp.  ver.  9.  The  destroyers  of  Babylon  are  to 
come  from  the  north,  and  in  li.  27,  28  nations  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Babylonia  are  men- 
tioned. Comp.  the  map  in  Niebi'iir's  Ass.  a. 
Bab.,  and  S.  135,  Anm.  1 ;  427,  8.— Moreover, 
the  remarkable  parallelism  should  be  noticed, 
Babylon,  once  the  nation  from  the  north,  me- 
nacing Israel,  is  now  attacked  by  such  a  nation. 
Comp.  ii.  1.5;   iv.  7;   ix.  9  ;    xxxiii.  12;   li.  B2. 

Vers.  4,  5.  In  those  days  ....  forgotten. 
The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  redemption.  The  prophets  so  re- 
gard it  as  to  comprise  all  the  stages  of  its  fulfil- 
ment through  several  thousand  years  in  one  pic- 
ture. To  this  picture  belongs  above  all  the  re- 
union of  the  tribes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdom  (comp.  iii.  14-16)  and  then  their  honest 
conversion  to  the  Lord  (comp.  iii.  21 ;  xxxi.  9-19  ; 
Hos.  iii.  5),  the  return  to  Zion  (xxxi.  8),  the 
conclusion  of  a  covenant  with  Jehovah,  which 
shall  not  be  broken  and  forgotten  like  the  first 
(comp.  Gen.  xvii.  10;  Lev.  xix.  5-7;  Deut.  xxix. 
and  XXX.).     Comp.  also  Jer.  xx.  11;  xxiii.  40. 


8.   The  Chastisement  of  the  Chastiser. 
L.  6-13. 

6  A  lost  herd*  was'  my  people : 

Their  shepherds  had  led  them  astray  on  seductive  mountains,* 
From  mountain  to  hill  they  went, 
Forgat  their  fold. 

7  Whoever  found  them  devoured  them, 

And  their  oppressors  said  :  We  incur  no  guilt, 

Because  they  have  sinned  against  Jehovah, 

The  true  pasturage  and  their  fathers'  hope,  Jehovah. 

8  Flee  out  of  Babylon  and — 

Let  them  go*  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Ohaldeans, 
And  be  as  the  rams  before  the  sheep ! 

9  For  behold,  I  raise  and  lead'  against  Babylon 

An  assembly  of  great  nations  from  the  north  country; 
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They  equip  themselves  against  her,  there"  she  is  taken — 

Their  arrows'  like  those  of  a  successfuP  hero,  who  retumeth  not  empty, 

10  And  Chaldea  shall  become  a  prey ; 

All  that  plunder  her  shall  be  satisfied,  saith  Jehovah, 

11  For  thou  rejoicedst,'  for  thou  exultedst,  robber  of  my  heritage, 
For  thou  skippedst  like  a  thrashing'"  calf 

And  neighedst  like  the  strong  steeds. 

12  Your  mother  is  put  to  great  shame, 
She  that  bare  you  blushes. 

''  Behold  the  last  of  the  nations,  wilderness,  waste,  and  steppe," 

13  Because  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  it  shall  be  uninhabited. 
And  shall  be  wholly  a  desolation  : 

Whoever  passeth  by  Babylon  is  amazed, 
And  mocks  her  on  account  of  all  her  strokes. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.— The  plural  nn3N  depends  on  the  ideal  plural  in  [NX.    Comp.  NiEQEiSB,  (Jr.,  g  105,  3 ;  Gen.  xxx.38;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  13  ;  Job  1. 14.  ' 

2  Ver.  6. — The  Chethibh  H^H  is  referred  to  the  Buhject  as  e.g.t  in  Gen.  xxxi.  8.    The  Keri  is  therefore  unnecessary, 

s  Ver.  6.— ca^la?  D'ln.  The  Chethibh  is  usually  read  D'SDIt?  (iii.  14,  22)  the  Ker  D-liDlE/.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  must  read  the  Chethibh  D''3Dll!'  (comp,  xxxi.  8 ;  xlix.  4),  and  understand  it  in  the  meaning  of  "  alienating,  seduc- 
tive mountains."  We  then  talse  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  those  who  follow  the  Keri,  and  find  our  support  like  them 
in  passages  like  Isa.  xlvii.  10.    Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  8. 

*  Ver.  8. — Chethibh  ^Xi"-     This  sudden  change  of  person  is  not  uncommon.     (Comp.  v.  14 ;  xii.  13  ;  xvii.  13 ;  xxi.  12 

Chethibh) ;  xxxi.  3 ;  xxxvi.  29,  30 ;  xliv.  3-6 ;  xlvii.  7.    Naegelsb.  6r.,  §  101,  2,  Anm. 

6  Ver.  9. — 717^01  "^^VD.    Observe  the  paronomasia  and  compare  li.  1, 11 ;  Isai.  xiii.  17. 

6  Ver.  9. — Dt!/D.    If  this  word  is  regarded  as  local,  it  is  difficult  after  H 7  O"!!?  to  find  a  suitable  terminus  a  qito.    I 

:  It 
therefore  prefer  to  understand  it  with  Rosenmueller,  De  Wette,  Umbreit,  of  time.    Comp.  Hos.  ii.  17  ;  Job  xxxv.  12. 

7  Ver.  9. — l-^fri-    The  suflBx  is  to  be  referred  to  the  entirety  of  those  nations  regarded  as  one  male  person. 

8  Ver.  9.— SoJyn.    Comp.  x.  21 ;  xxiii.  5. 

9  A^er.  11. — The  Keri  ^niOti'P,  ^c.  is  occasioned  by  ^1  "^O^y  l*^t  ^  unnecessary,  for  the  prophet  conceives  the  Chaldean 
nation  3S  one  female  individual,  as  in  T'^n  the  enemies  as  one  male.    Comp.  e.  g,,  iii.  8-10,  and  D3DX  in  ver.  12. 

1"  Ver.  11.— XE/l.    Part,  from  lyn  to  thrash  (Hos.  x.  11),  K  for  H  as  e.  g.,  Lam.  iii.  12  ;  comp.  Olsh.  g  108,  e,  Anm.  164,  6 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Israel  has  certainly  sinned  greatly  by  idolatry 
(ver.  6),  and  has  therefore  been  deservedly  chas- 
tised by  his  enemies  (ver.  7).  But  now  the  hour 
of  deliverance  striltes  (ver.  8),  for  the  Lord  sends 
against  Babylon  great  hosts  of  nations  from  the 
north,  who  will  attack  it  successfully  (ver.  9).  In 
consequence  Babylon  itself  shall  become  a  prey 
(ver.  10),  and  receive  the  punishment  for  having 
discharged  its  office  as  punisher  of  Israel  with 
arrogant  and  malicious  joy  (ver.  11).  It  shall 
thus  be  the  last  of  nations,  and  the  country  be  a 
horrible  wilderness  (vers.  12,  13). 

Vers.  6,  7.  A  lost  herd  .  .  .  hope,  Jehovah. 
Comp.  Ezek.  sxxiv.  4,  16;  Ps.  cxix.  176;  Luke 
XV.  4,  6. — Their  shepherds.  Comp.  i.  21;  xii. 
10;  xxiii.  I  sqq. — Seductive.  The  mountains 
may  well  be  thus  called,  which  by  means  of  the 
worship  of  high-places  practised  upon  them,  ex- 
erted such  an  irresistible  charm  on  the  heart  of 
carnal  Israel.  Comp.  ii.  20;  iii.  2;  vi.  23;  xvii. 
2. — Whoever  found  them.  Comp.  ii.  3 ;  x. 
25;  XXX.  16.  In  this  expression  there  is  evi- 
dently an  intimation  that  Israel  has  been  often 
devoured.  The  enemies  had  a  certain  degree  of 
justification  in  this,  but  in  yielding  to  the  illu- 
sion that  they  could  not  sin  against  Israel,  for- 
saken by  his  God,  and  could  therefore  do  any 
(hing  to  him,  they  incurred  great  guilt,  as  is  seen 


in  what  follows. — True  pasturage.  Zion  is 
called  pl)f~nu  in  xxxi.  23.  Here  Jehovah  Him~ 
self  is  so  called,  as  elsewhere  a  fortress  (Ps.  xviii. 
8)  sun,  shield  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  shade  (Ps.  cxxi. 
5). — Father's  hope.  Comp.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  13. 

Vers.  8-10.  Flee  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  The 
tables  are  turned.  Babylon  must  now  suffer  the 
punishment  of  injustice.  The  hour  of  deliver- 
ance has  struck  for  Israel  and  the  other  nations 
held  in  bondage.  Hence  the  summons  is  made 
to  Israel  to  flee.  Comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  20;  Iii.  11; 
Zech.  ii.  10. — As  the  rams,  etc.  The  sense  is 
not  both  that  Israel  is  to  press  forward  in  order 
to  save  himself  before  all,  but  rather  that  it  is  to 
go  before  all  (comp.  ver.  16)  as  an  example  and 
leader  in  the  flight. — North.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ver.  3. — Like  those,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  31 ;  xlvi.  22; 
Naegelsb.  Or.,  |  65,  3  Anm. — Who  retumeth, 
etc.  Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  22. — Chaldea,  Kasdim  as 
the  name  of  the  country,  as  in  H.  24,  35 ;  Ezek. 
xi.  24, — A  prey.  Comp.  xlix.  32. 

Vers.  11-13.  For  thou  rejoicedst  . 
stroke. — I  take  '3  simply  as  "for,"  so  that  ver. 
11  gives  the  reason  why  Chaldea  is  to  become  a 
prey.  The  imperfects  then  designate  the  action 
as  continuing  in  the  past.  Comp.  Naegbisb. 
Gr.,  I  87  f. :  Jer.  xv.  9;  xxxvi.  18.— Vers.  12, 
13  conclude  the  discourse  with  a  lively  descrip- 
tion, sketched  in  a  few  powerful  strokes  of  the 
condition  of  Babylon  after  the  attack  predicted 
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in  vers.  9, 10.  The  prophet  beholds  this  as  though 
it  had  been  produced  in  his  presence.  Hence 
the  perfects  is  put  to  shame,  and  blushes 
(xv.  9).  Observe  that  the  prophet  here  address- 
es the  single  Individuals  of  the  nation.     Hence 


your  mother  and  last  of  the  nations.  Comp.  Ps. 
cxxxix.  9;  Am.  ix.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  7. — Waste 
(n^S).  Comp.  li.  43. — Uninhabited.  Comp.  Isa. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xvii.  6,  25;  xxx.  18. — Whoevei 
passeth.    Comp.  xviii.  16;  xix.  8;  zlix.  17. 


4.  The   Vengeance  of  Jehovah. 
L.  14-16. 

14  Array  yourselves  against  Babylon  round  about,  all  ye  archers. 
Shoot'  at  her,  spare  not^  the  arrows. 

For  against  Jehovah  hath  she  sinned. 

15  Cry  against  her  round  about! 
She  stretches  forth'  her  hand ; 
Fallen  are  her  bastions,* 
Thrown  down  are  her  walls. 
For  Jehovah's  vengeance  it  is. 
Avenge  yourselves  on  her ! 

As  she  hath  done,  do  also  unto  her. 

16  Exterminate  the  sower  from  Babylon, 

And  him  that  handleth  the  sickle  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
Before  the  destroying  sword  let  every  one  turn  to  his  people. 
And  every  one  flee  into  his  own  land. 


TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
J  Ver.  14.— nv    The  Kal  here  only.    Elsowliere  Piel  only  occurs;  Joel  iy.  3;  Obad.  11;  Nah.  iii.  10;  Lam.  iii.  53, 

2  Ver.'l4.— '^nn  with  Sn.  a«  in  li.  3;  Isa.  ix.  18. 

3  Ver.  15.— Owing  to  the  animation  of  style,  the  perfects  are  without  the  connecting  Vau.    Comp  Josh  vi  5  10  16  20  ■ 
1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  »     i     .      , 

1  Ver,  16.— n'ri'lt^X  or  D'O'IK'S  (Chothibh)  occurs  here  only.    Likewise  the  form  of  the  Keri  rfnrE'N.     The  root 

appears  to  be  niVN,  from  which  at  most  in  Hebrew  the  proper  name  TT'E^X''  is  derived.    Related,  howcTe'r,  is  S^tyX,  to  be 

strong,  firm  (Arab,  assa)  from  which  ly'tyx  (Isa.  xTi.  7)  the  foundation-walls  and  the  Aram.  E'X,  plur.  ptyx  (Ezr.^iv.  12; 

T.  16  ;  vi.  3),  which  the  prophet  chose  purposely.    Comp.  Ter.  23,     From  the  radical  meaning  "  to  be  strong ''  may  also  be 
derived  that  of  fortification,  defence,  bastion. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CEITICAL. 

This  picture  is  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing, 
and  a  further  delineation  of  particular  features, 
(a)  The  attack  is  described  more  in  detail  (vers. 
14,  15  a);  (b)  the  connection  between  the  fall  of 
Babylon  and  its  malignant  pride  (ver.  11)  traced 
through  the  idea  of  recompense  and  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  (vers.  14  b,  15  b);  and  (c)  the  deso- 
lation of  Babylon,  described  generally  in  vers.  12, 
13,  is  rendered  more  palpable  in  ver.  16  by  the 
ietting  forth  of  single  characteristic  features. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Array  .  .  .  unto  her. — Array 
evidently  refers  to  equip  (O^J^),  ver.  9,  but  as 
the  attack  was  only  ordered  there  in  general,  the 
manner  of  it  is  here  more  specially  designated. 
Comp,  ver.  29  ;  xlvi.  9. — Both  these  verses  cor- 
respond exactly  in  their  structure.  Each  begins 
with  a  summons  to  attack,  and  closes  with  a 
causal  sentence  of  the  purport  that  this  warlike 
proceeding  is  an  act  of  Jehovah's  vengeance. 
Yet  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  two,  for  while  in 
»er.  14  the  attack  is  described  in  only  its  first 


stage,  ver.  15  brings  before  us  the  last  decisive 
storm  in  the  words  Cry  against  her,  which  has 
the  surrender  for  its  immediate  consequence. 
That  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
seems  to  me  clear  from  round  about.  Comp. 
ver.  14.  The  triumphant  cry  sounds  not  from  the 
environs,  but  from  within  the  city. — Stretches 
forth  her  hand.  This  is  a  token  of  subjection. 
Det  manus  vincigue  se  patiatur.  Cicero,  De  Amic. 
Cap.  26  fin.  Comp.  2  Chrou.  xxx.  8;  Lam.  v.  (,. 
—For  Jehovah's,  etc.  This  point  also  is  here 
expressed  more  strongly  than  in  ver.  14  b,  and 
thus  forms  the  transition  from  ver.  14  to  the 
threatening  of  judgment.  Babylon  has  called 
forth  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  by  its  malicious 
pleasure  and  arrogant  violence.  Comp.  ver.  28 ; 
li.  6,  11,  36;  xlvi.  10.— As  she  hath  done! 
Comp.  ver.  29;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8;  Rev.  xviii.  6,  7. 
Ver.  16.  Exterminate  ...  his  own  land. 
This  verse  also  specializes  a  general  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  context,  viz.,  that  of  deso- 
lation, and  this  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is 
first  said  that  what  had  hitherto  been  an  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  and  had  increased  their  power 
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of  resistance,  viz.,  the  fields  inside  the  walls 
(DiOD.  Sic,  II.  9;  Curt.  v.  4;  Plin.  Mst.  Nat., 
XVIII.  17),  will  be  given  up  to  desolation  for 
lack  of  men.  It  is  evident  that  the  prophet  had 
these  fields  within  the  city  in  view  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  describing  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
Babylon  throughout.  Then,  however,  he  predicts 
the  flight  of  all  who  are  not  Babylonians  (for  the 
Babylonians  will  fall  by  the  sword),  Israel  at 
their  head  (ver.  8).  Comp.  xlvi.  16  ;  Isa.  xiii.  14. 


—Destroying  sword.  Comp.  xxv.  38;  xlvi. 
16.  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  translates  as 
here,  ii&xaipa  kXljivmi/,  which  Theodoret  explains: 
nph  TTJQ  'BapvXG>vo(;  Avdoiig  6  Kvpo(;  KarEGTpetpaTa 
nal  Iuva(;  /cat  Alo2.£a(;.  Another  explanation  ia 
given  by  Walton  {Polyglott,  Lend.,  Tom.  l.,pag. 
47.  Introd.):  Ra  calumhse  (xxv.  38),  gladius 
columbm  designant  iram  et  gladium  Chaldmorum,  in 
quorum  labaro  erat  columba  argentea  pennis  maura' 
tis  Semiramidem  reprsesentans. 


6.   The  Happy  Turn. 
L.  17-20. 


17  A  scattered  sheep  is  Israel,  which  the  lions  chased.' 
First  the  king  of  Assyria  devoured  him, 

And  last  this  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  hath  broken  his  bones.' 

18  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel ; 
Behold,  I  visit  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land 

As  I  have  visited  the  king  of  Assyria. 

19  And  I  bring  Israel  home  to  his  pasturage, 
To  pasture  on  Carmel  and  Bashan, 

And  on  mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied. 

20  In  those  days,  at  that  time,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,' — and  it  is  gone ! 
And  the  sins  of  Judah — but  thou  findest  them  not.* 
For  I  win  pardon  him  whom  I  reserve. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

>  Ver.  17. — This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relative  sentence  with  Ttl/X  understood.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Qr.,  §  80,  6. 

*  Ver.  17.— D-lfK  here  only.  It  is  formed  like  D"l  J,  denominative  from  D*1J-  As  this  signifies  "  to  strip  off,  to  gnaw 
off"  (Nnm.  xxiv.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  34),  so  the  former  means  "  to  bone,  to  destroy  the  hones." 

3  Ver.  20, — ^IJl  p^^HN  I^pT-  Comp.  xxxi.  34;  xxxiil.  8;  xxxvi.  3.  In  regard  to  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb- 
Gr.,  a  100,  2. 


f  Ver.  20.— nj^XXOn.    Comp.  Olsh.,  J  265,  c. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CKITICAL. 

Hitherto  Israel  has  been  a  poor  frightened 
sheep,  driven  and  devoured  by  two  mighty  wild 
animals,  Assyria  and  Babylon  (ver.  17) ;  but  the 
tables  are  to  be  turned.  Assyria  has  already 
received  its  chastisement.  That  of  Babylon  will 
not  be  deferred  (ver.  18).  Then  will  Israel  again 
feed  peaceably  on  his  own  pasture  (ver.  19).  The 
reason  of  this  wonderful  change  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Lord  will  show  kindness  to  His  people 
and  forgive  them  all  their  iniquity  (ver.  20). 

Vers.  17-19.  A  scattered  ...  be  satisfied. 
Assyria  destroyed  the  northern,  Babylon  the 
southern  kingdom.  In  both  cases  the  destruc- 
tion was  complete,  and  consequently  represented 
by  the  figure  of  devouring,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence that  as  a  still  higher  degree  the  breaking 
>f  the  bones  is  mentioned  in  the  second  case. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 


tribes  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  remained  as 
the  skeleton  of  the  theocracy.  In  destroying  Je- 
rusalem and  the  temple  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  it 
were,  broke  its  bones. — As  I  have  visited. 
Comp.  xlvi.  25.  The  then  already  long  past  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  is  thus  the  type  and  pledge-; 
of  the  destruction  of  Babylon. — Bring  Israel', 
home.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  4;  xxxix.  2. — 
Pasturage.  Comp.  xxiii.  3 ;  xxii.  6 ;  Mic.  vii. 
14;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9;  Nah.  i.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxsiv, 
13,  14. 

Ver.  20.  In  those  days .  .  .  reserve.  Comp. 
ver.  4.  As  in  the  mention  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
Ion,  vers.  17,  18,  there  was  »  reference  to-  the 
community  of  the  two  halves  of  the  theocratic 
nation  in  misfortune,  so  here  their  union  in 
prosperity  is  expressly  set  forth.  Comp.  rems. 
on  ver.  4.  The  reason  of  their  restoration  to 
prosperity  is  here  mentioned;  .Jehovah's  grace 
which  will  grant  forgiveness  to  the  survivors,  and 
cause  their  guilt  to  disappear  without  a  trace. 
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6.   One  ffammer  crushed  by  the  Other. 
L.  21-23. 

21  Against  the  land  of  Double-defiance  ;' 

Go  up  against  it  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  Visitation  I 

Slay^  and  burn  after  them,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  do  according  to  all  that  I  commanded  thee ! 

22  Cry  of  war  in  the  land  and  great  ruin  1 

23  How  is  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth  crushed  and  broken  I 
How  is  Babylon  become  a  horror  of  desolation  among  the  nations  1 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  21. — EWALD  has  well  remarked  that  the  word  DTIID  is  used  in  antithesis  to  D^^HJ-DTt?*  Mesopotamia.    Not 

Double-river,  hut  Double-defiance  (comp.  Zweibrucken  {Bipmite^l  in  Germany)  was  to  be  Babylon's  title.  For  similar 
names  comp.  e.  g.,  Mic.  i.  10.    The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere.     It  may  be  derived  from  ^TD>  although  the  mention  of 

Israel  by  this  name  (Ezelt.  ii.  7  ;  xliv.  6)  maybe  regarded  as  analogous  to,  or  an  imitation  of  (comp.  HlpiJ,  ver.  21,  and  Ezek. 

xxiii.  23)  this  expression.    A  singular  HTD  from  n'^^>  rebelUsfuU,  also  does  not  occur.    CHID  is  a  new  form  made  by 

TT  T  T  •  -  T   : 

the  prophet.    Fderst  would  derive  it  from  HTD,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  meaning  of  "lordship."     But  the  analogies 

T  : 

miD  (Job  xx.xvi.  22;  Aram.  XIO,  10),  □''10,  niTO  (Mic.  i.  12)  are  very  uncertain,  and  admit  of  another  explanation. 

■■  T       ~         T  :  •  T 

The  word  n~10,  rebellisfidt,  is  always  used  elsewhere  of  Israel,  but  this  limitation  of  the  use  is  not  necessarily  founded  in 

TT 

the  radical  signification.  There  is  no  reason  then  why  a  word  formed  from  the  root,  new  and  specially  ad  hoc,  should  not 
be  applied  in  another  case.  In  regard  to  the  dual  it  is  uogramraatical  to  attribute  to  it  the  significance  of  a  climax,  which 
it  never  has  elsewhere. 

2  Ver.  21.— ^In  a  denominative  from  ^IPI-    Comp.  ver.  27  ;  2  Kl.  iii.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

A  complete  picture,  the  specific  element  of 
whicli  is  the  propliet's  showing  how  the  Lord 
send,s  a  chosen  instrument  to  crush  Babylon, 
which  has  hitherto  served  Hira  as  such  in  the 
chastisement  of  mankind.  In  brief  but  powerful 
lines  is  described  the  summons  to  the  instrument 
(ver.  21),  the  execution  of  the  commission  (ver. 
22),  the  result  (ver.  23). 

Vers.  21-23.  Against  the  land  .  .  .  among 
the  nations.  What  is  meant  by  the  double  de- 
fiance it  is  difficult  to  say.  "We  may  regard  it 
not  inappropriately  as  the  double  visitation  of 
the  theocratic  nation  by  Assyria  and  Babylon 
(vers.  17,  18).  The  name,  however,  is  given 
only  to  Babylon,  which  according  to  this  view 
represents  only  half  the  defiance.  The  connec- 
tion seems  to  require  an  interpretation  according 
to  which  Babylon  itself  receives  the  whole  re- 
proach, and  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  points 
may  be  observed:  1.  The  defiance  which  Babylon 
manifested  both  towards  man  and  God,  in  revolt- 
ing against  the  king  of  Assyria  its  master,  and  in 
Binning  against  Jehovah  by  its  arrogant  demeanor 
towards  Israel.  2.  The  double  defiance,  which 
Babylon  manifested  in  the  earliest  period  in  the 
erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  founding 
of  the  first  worldly  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  8sqq.),  and 
in  later  times  by  its  behaviour  towards  the  theo- 
cracy. I  formerly  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  but 
now  give  the  former  the  preference,  because  it  is 
more  natural  and  presents  more  clearly  the  ele- 
ment of  doublenesa.     For  the  sin   of  Babylon 


against  the  Lord  in  earlier  and  more  recent 
times  is  too  entirely  one  and  the  same  for  it  to 
be  represented  as  a  double  one. — Against  it. 
Comp.  ver.  3.  The  singular  appears  to  me  to  be 
due  to  a  different  reason  from  that  in  ver.  3,  for 
there  we  find  'U,  nation,  which  according  to 
what  follows  is  to  be  taken  as  collective.  Here, 
however,  the  subject  is  left  indefinite.  This  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  previously  the  enemies 
of  Babylon  are  always  called  upon  in  the  plural 
(vers.  14-16).  When  then  in  the  following  ver. 
23  Babylon  is  designated  as  the  crushed  ham- 
mer, I.  e.  as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah,  which 
He  Himself  has  destroyed,  is  it  not  most  natural 
to  regard  as  the  subject  of  the  imperative  in  ver. 
21  the  instrument  of  which  the  Lord  will  make 
use  in  the  destruction  of  His  former  instrument? 
Then,  however,  it  is  natural  to  place  over  against 
the  Babylonian  hammer  (©'03,  comp.  Grotius 
ad  loc),  viz.,  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  hammer, 
i.  e.  over  against  the  already  known  .and  men- 
tioned (ver.  17)  representative  of  the  first  em- 
pire, the  representative  (certainly  only  sometimes 
present  in  idea)  of  the  other  empire  called  to  its 
destruction.  (Jomp.  li.  20. — Visitation  is  also 
a  name  formed  ad  hoc,  and  given  to  Babylon  in 
antithesis  to  its  double-defiance,  which  deserves 
visitation.  Thus  the  former  name  designates 
Babylon's  guilt,  the  latter  its  punishment.  Comp. 
vers.  18  and  31  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  23,  which  pas- 
sage is  based  on  this.  Comp.  Haevernick  on 
the  passage. — Burn.  Comp.  xxv.  9. — Cry  of 
■war,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  6 ;  vi.  1  ;  xiv.  17  ;  xlviii. 
3;  li.  54. — How,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xiv.  12;  Jer.  . 
li.  20,  41. 


CHAP.  L.  24-28. 
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7.  Babylon  surprised  and  destroyed,  Israel  liberated. 
L.  24-28. 

24  I  have  placed^  a  net  for  thee  and  thou  art  also  taken, 
0  Babylon,  and  thou  knowest  it  not. 

Thou  art  found  and  also  caught, 

For  against  Jehovah  hast  thou  striven.^ 

25  Jehovah  hath  opened  his  arsenal. 

And  brought  forth  the  weapons  of  his  wrath  ; 

For  the  LoED  Jehovah  Zebaoth  hath  a  work  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 

26  Come  hither  even  the  last,  open  her  storehouses," 
Cast  it  up  as  heaps  of  rubbish  and  burn  it,* 
Let  there  be  nothing  left  of  it. 

27  Slay  all  her  bullocks, 

Down  with  them  to  the  slaughter-house  I 
Woe  unto  them,  for  their  day  is  come, 
The  time  of  their  visitation. 

28  Hark!  the  fleeing  and  escaped  from  the  land  of  Babylon, 
To  proclaim  in  Zion  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  our  God, 
The  vengeance  of  his  sanctuary. 


1  Ver.  24.— The  verb  typ' 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 
}  not  found  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.     But  compare  t^^p"*,  v.  26. 


2  Ver.  24. — n^'^jnil-    Thia  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.     Comp.  Dent.  ii.  5,  19,  24;  Prov.  xxviii.  4 

3  Ver.  26. — n^D^ND-     Tliis  word  is  Hit.  Aey. 

*  Ver.  26. — ^The  eufBx  in  n-lvD  and  niD^^nH  may  be  referred  to  the  land  or  more  fitly  to  the  contents  of  the  store- 
T       T  T  ■  -:  |- 

houses.    Comp.  xxxiii.  2,  3  ;  Naegelsb.  Qr.,  §  60,  6,  6. 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 

In  thi."  picture  ths  element  of  secrecy  and  Bur- 
ptioe  as  excluding  all  resistance,  which  will 
prevail  at  the  capture  of  Babylon,  is  made  pro- 
minent (ver.  24).  This  mode  of  capture  is  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  Lord's  having  opened  His 
armory  and  brought  into  use  all  the  means  of 
attack  which  it  affords.  He  has  done  this  be- 
cause He  would  manage  the  business  with  Baby- 
lon as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  (ver. 
25).  As  now,  however,  the  Lord  has  emptied 
His  arsenal  against  Babylon,  so  also  shall  all 
store-houses  in  Babylon  be  emptied  and  all  living 
and  dead  treasures  contained  therein  be  de- 
stroyed (vers.  26,  27).  The  escaped  of  Zion, 
however,  shall  bring  home  the  joyful  tidings  of 
Jehovah's  vengeance  (ver.  28).  We  see  that 
these  verses  also  furnish  a  complete  picture  pro- 
gressing from  the  beginning  to  the  close  with 
special  prominence  of  single  specific  elements. 

Ver.  24.  I  have  placed  .  .  .  striven.  In 
this  placing  of  a  net  or  snare  lies  the  element  of 
commencement  on  account  of  which  we  regard 
this  verse  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
picture.  This  must  be  so  the  rather  as  ver.  23 
evidently  contains  a  conclusion.  The  prophet 
in  spirit  sees  Babylon  unexpectedly  caught  in  a 
net  or  snare.     How  literally  this  would  be  ful- 


filled Jeremiah  himself  might  have  no  idea 
(comp.  1  Pet.  i.  11).  Twice  was  Babylon  taken 
by  stratagem,  and  both  times  so  that  the  city 
was  iu  the  power  of  its  enemies,  before  it  was 
aware.  Herodotus  says  (I.  191),  with  reference 
to  the  capture  by  Cyrus,  that  if  the  Babylonians 
had  known  or  observed  his  plan  (the  diversion 
of  the  Euphrates)  they  could  have  inflicted  great 
injury  on  the  Persians.  But  these  came  upon 
them  quite  unexpectedly  (ff  airpoaSoniiTov  aipi 
irapeoTTjaav  ol  Uepaar.),  the  outer  parts  of  the  city 
being  already  taken  before  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  central  parts  had  observed  what  was  going 
on  (roiic:  to  ftiaoi'  olneovToq  ov  jiav&aveiv  ea^undra;). 
With  reference  to  the  capture  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  however,  he  says  (III.  158)  that  a.  part  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Persians  through  the  gate  opened  by  Zopyrus, 
fled,  the  rest  remaining  every  one  in  his  place 
till  they  also  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed 
(ef  S  J^  Kal  ovTOi  e/aa^ov  TrpodcdofiivoL). 

Vers.  25-28.  Jehovah  .  .  .  sanctuary.  The 
capture  of  a  city  like  Babylon  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing surprise  is  not  possible  without  great  means. 
Such  are  now  provided  by  Jehovah,  for  He 
opens  His  arsenal  (comp.  x.  13 ;  li.  16)  to  take 
from  it  all  necessary  implements  of  war  (comp. 
Isa.  xiii.  5).     This  He  does   because    He   has   a 

n3X7D,  a  business  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 
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A  business  or  work  of  Jehovah  is  always  a  great 
and  important  matter,  and  is  tiierefore  not  to  be 
performed  negligently  (xlviii.  10).  To  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work  He  now  summons  His  ser- 
vants and  instruments  (ver.  26),  who  are  to 
come  Vp'3-  If  we  refer  this  to  the  city  (attacked 
from  the  end,  not  from  the  middle)  the  meaning 
is  feeble  and  unsuitable,  for  a  city  can  only  be 
attacked  from  without  and  thus  from  the  ends 
of  it.  If  it  be  rendered  "from  all  ends  "  (round 
about,  vers.  15,  29)  we  miss  the  word  for  "  all." 
Hence  it  is  best  to  take  it  with  Ewald  and  Graf 


=ad  unum  omnes.  If  the  outermost  come,  all 
come.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  4;  xlvii.  2;  Isa.  Ivi. 
11;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2.  To  the  opening  of  the 
arsenal  of  Jehovah  is  to  correspond  the  violent 
breaking  open  and  emptying  of  the  storehouses 
of  Babylon. — Slay  all,  elc.  The  bullocks  are 
the  representatives  and  chief  personages  of  the 
human  population.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  15 ;  li.  40. — The  time,  etc.  Comp. 
xlvi.  21. — Fleeing.  Comp.  vers.  4,  8. — Ven- 
geance.    Comp.  ver.  15  ;  li.  11. 


8.   The  Punishment  of  Pride. 
L.  29-32. 


29  Call  against  Babylon  archers ;' 

All  ye  that  bend  the  bow  camp  against  it  round  about  I' 
No  escape  !     Recompense  her  according  to  her  work, 
Just  as  she  hath  done,  do  ye  also  unto  her. 
For  against  Jehovah  was  she  proud, 
Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

30  Therefore  shall  her  young  men  fall  in  her  streets, 

And  all  her  warriors  shall  be  cut  off  in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah. 

31  Behold  I  come  to  thee,  O  Pride,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaotli, 
For  come  is  thy  day,  the  time  of  thy  visitation. 

32  Then  Pride  totters  and  falls, 
And  none  helps  him  up  ; 

And  I  kindle  a  fire  in  his  cities. 
Which  shall  devour  all  round  about. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  29.— Q'31.     As  there  is  no  snbstantive  here  as  in  Ter.  41 ;  xvi.  16,  the  moaning  appears  to  be  different.     Derived 
from  33T  (Gen.  xlix.  23 ;  Ps.  xviii.  Ij  coll.  n3"l  Gen.  xxi.  20)  21  is  fonnd  with  the  meaning  of  "  archer,"  also  in  Job  xvi. 


;  Prov.  xxvi.  10. 
2  Ver.  29.— n    TI'' 


■Sx. 


The  Kori  unnecessarily  adds  n  ?  from  ver.  26. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

Warriors  are  summoned  to  recompense  Baby- 
lon for  the  pride  which  it  has  manifested  towards 
Jehovah  (ver.  20).  Its  men  shall  perish  (ver. 
31).  Thus  will  the  Lord  on  the  day  of  recom- 
pense bring  their  pride  to  totter  and  fall ;  no 
one  will  raise  it  up,  fire  will  consume  all  its 
power  (vers.  31,  32). 

Ver.  29.  Call  ...  of  Israel.  Convocatio  viili- 
ium  initium  belli.  Comp.  ver.  14.  IS^DtyD  is 
taken  by  most  commentators  and  translators  in 
the  sense  of  vocare,  convocare,  as  in  li.  27  ;  1  Ki. 
XV.  22  coll.  1  Sam.  xv.  4. — AH  ye,  etc.  Comp. 
ver.  14. — Recompense,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  15; 
XXV.  14. — Proud.  Deserved  humiliation  of  the 
pride  of  Babylon  is  predicted  by  earlier  pro- 
phets: Isa.  xiii.  11;  xiv.  13  sqq.;  xlvii.  7,  8; 
Hab,  ii.  5,  8. — Holy  One  of  Israel.     Comp. 


li.  5.  This  expression  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah. 
"All  Isaiah's  prophecies  bear  this  name  of  God 
as  their  peculiar  stamp.  It  occurs  twelve  times 
in  chh.  i.-xxxix.,  seventeen  times  in  chh.  xl.- 
Ixvi."    Delitzsch  on  Isa.  vi.  3. 

Vers.  30-32.  Therefore  .  .  .  round  about. 
Ver.  30  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  from  xlix. 
26.  The  only  difference  is  that  here  we  have 
her  ■warriors  for  the  warriors.  The  verse  is  not 
necessary,  but  rather  disturbing,  for  ver.  31, 
is  closely  connected  by  Pride  with  ver.  29 
(proud).  It  may  have  been  a  gloss. — Behold 
I  come,  etc.  Comp.  xxi.  13;  xxiii.  80  sqq.; 
li.  25. — Pride.  "2n  nominis  propni  formam 
transiit."  J.  D.  Michaelis. — Thy  day.  Comp. 
ver.  27  ;  xlix.  8.— Totters,  etc.  Comt).  Isa. 
xxxi.  3;  .Jer.  xlvi.  6.— I  kindle,  e<c.  'Comp. 
xxi.  14 ;  xvii.  27  ;  xlix.  27.— Him  in  ver.  32 
refers  to  Pride. — Babylon  is  regarded  as  the 
metropolis.     Comp.  ver.  12  ;  li.  43  ;  ix.  10,  etc. 


CHAP.  L.  33-40. 
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9.  Israel  Free,  the  Sword  upon  Babylon. 
L.  88-40. 

33  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Oppressed  are  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah  together, 
And  all  their  captors  hold  them  fast, 
They  refuse  to  let  them  go. 

34  Their  Redeemer  is  strong,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 
He  will  well  prosecute  their  cause, 

That  he  may  give  rest'  to  the  land, 

And  procure  disquiet  to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 

35  A  sword  upon  the  Chaldeans,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 

And  upon  her  princes  and  upon  her  wise  men. 

36  A  sword  upon  the  coxcombs,  that  they  become  fools, 
A  sword  upon  her  heroes,  that  they  be  dismayed. 

37  A  sword  upon  their  horses  and  their  chariots. 

And  upon  all  her  auxiliaries  in  her  midst,  that  they  become  as  ■womear, 
A  sword  upon  her  treasures,  that  they  be  plundered. 

38  Drought^  upon  her  waters,  that  they  dry  up  ; 
For  it  is  a  land  of  idols. 

And  on  objects  of  horror'  they  foolishly  trust. 

39  Therefore  shall  wild-beasts*  dwell  there  with  the  jackals,* 
And  the  daughters  of  the  ostrich  shall  dwell  there ; 

And  never  more  will  it  be  inhabited  further. 
Nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation. 

40  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  their  neighbors,  saith  Jehovah, 
A  man  shall  not  dwell  there. 

Nor  a  son  of  man  sojourn  in  her. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  34...-0n  the  Infinitive  form  ;^J^^  comp.  OlSH.,  g  192  /.;  Ewald,  ?  238  d. 

2  Ver.  38. — The  Maaoretes  read  ^IH  evidently  because  3Tn,  sword,  does  not  apply  to  water.  The  idea  of  a  sword  mAf, 
however,  be  used  by  syuecdouhe  for  war  (comp.  xi.  6)  or  3^n  may  have  a  double  meaning.  Not  a  few  exegetes  assume  for 
Deut.  xxviii.  22  a  word,  ^'nn  derived  from  3'^n>  with  the  meaning  "  drought,  dryness."    Comp.  Fuerst  s.  v,  3"in. 

*  Ver.  38. — D'0"'S<  ia  used  for  "idols"  here  only.  Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  10, 11 ;  Ps.  Ixzxviii.  16;  Jobxx.25.    [In 

Pfi.  Ixxxviii.  16  the  word  is  translated  "  terrors."] 

^  Ver.  39. — 0"^^  (in  Jeremiah  here  only,  comp.  besides  Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ;  Dan.  xi.  30)  from  ^V>  desertum,  are  inhabitants  ui'  the 

desert,  especially  wild  beasts.    D"5^  from  *'J<  CTT'X  to  howl,  comp.  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xiii.  21)  are  jackals.    Ibn-Awi  is  the 

T  T 

Arabic  name  for  jackal.    Our  translation  "  Shuhus  and  Uhus  "  [horned  owls],  is  based  on  formal  grounds.    [UMBREar  and 
BLAYNEy  read  "  wild-cats  and  jackals  "  or  "  wild-dogs."    Hitzig  as  in  the  text. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETIOAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Proceeding  from  the  condition  of  bondage  in 
which  Judah  and  Israel  are  found  (ver.  33),  the 
prophet  predicts  deliverance  by  the  strong  hand 
of  Jehovah  (ver.  34),' which  to  Babylon  signifies 
destruction  of  all  that  supports  its  power  and 
glory  :  the  inevitable  fate  of  an  idolatrous  people 
(vers.  35-38).  In  consequence  of  this  Babylonia 
will  become  a  deserted  and  horrible  waste  (vers. 
39,  40). 

Vers.  33,  34.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  inhabitants 
of  Babylon.      The   prophet,    who  knows  the 


exile  of  Israel  as  an  accomplished  fact  and  has 
predicted  for  years  the  exile  of  Judah  as  im- 
pending, may  well  describe  Judah  and  Israel  as 
oppressed,  held  fast  by  their  captors  (D'^B*,  cap- 
iivatores,  Isa.  xiv.  2 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  46  sqq.;  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  3).  It  is  the  same  thought  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  summons  to  flight  (ver. 
8  coll.  vers.  4  and  28).— They  refuse,  etc.  As 
Pharaoh,  Exod.  vii.  14-27 ;  ix.  2.— The  strong 
captor  is,  however,  opposed  by  a  still  stronger 
deliverer  of  Israel, — Jehovah.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  words  "  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  His 
name"  (x.  16;  xxxi.  36;  xxxii.  18;  xxxiii.  2), 
the   first  half  of  ver.  34  is  taken  from   Prov. 
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xxiii.  11  coll.  xxii.  23;  Isa.  xItU.  4;  xlviii.  20. 
— That  he  may  give  rest,  elc.  Since  it  may 
be  appropriately  declared  of  Babylon,  as  the 
"hammer  of  the  whole  earth,"  ver.  23,  that  it 
lias  disquieted  the  earth  (Isa.  xiv.  IB),  and  that 
cnniequently  its  disquieting  must  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  earth,  I  agree  with  those  who 
take  J[?'J"in  in  its  usual  meaning,  "to  make  rest, 
quiet"  (i)eut.  xxviii.  65;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14;  li.  4; 
Jer.  xxxi.  2). 

Vers.  35-38.  A  sword  .  .  .  foolishly  trust. 
In  these  verses  it  is  specially  shown  how  the 
Lord  will  conduct  His  cause  with  Babylon  and 
bring  disquiet  upon  it.  The  sword  is  as  it  were 
cited  to  exercise  the  office  of  avenger,  both  in 
j;eneral  and  in  particular.  For  as  its  objects 
are   designated:   1.  the  Chaldeans   in   general; 

2.  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  with  the  resi- 
dent princes,  wise  men  (counsellors  of  the  king), 
Magians  (D'^?'  "^^^K  chattering,''  xlviii.  30; 
Isa.  xvi.  G ;  Job  xi.  3  ;  here  personally  the  lying 
prophets,  astrologers,  Isa.  xliv.  25,  comp.  De- 
iiTzscii  ad  loc;  xlvii.  13,  xix.  13)  and  w.arriors  ; 

3.  horses,  chariots  and  auxiliaries  (xxv.  20 ; 
comp.  NiEBUHR,  .4ss.  u.  Bab.,  S.  20&  Anm.  2  and 
the  article  "Griechen"in  the  Register  S.  519; 
li.  30)  ;  4.  treasures  and  water,  on  which  last 
the  power  and  safety  of  Babylon  in  great  mea- 
sure  depended.     (Comp.  li.  13,  36 ;  Isa.  xxi.  1 


and  Delitzsch  ad  loc). — For  it  is  a  land,  elc. 
This  sentence  corresponds  to  ver.  34.  As  there 
the  positive  reason  of  the  destruction  breaking 
over  Babylon  is  stated,  so  here  the  negative. 
The  positive  ground  is  the  strength  of  Jehovah 
(pin,  ver.  341,  the  negative  is  the  powerlessness 
of  the  idols.  Comp.  li.  47,  52.— Foolishly 
trust.  The  prefix  3  [on]  may  designate  either 
the  means  and  instrument,  or  the  supporting  or 
moving  reason.  The  former  yields  the  concep- 
tion that  the  idol-images  served  as  the  instru- 
ments of  mad  behaviour,  the  latter  that  they  were 
the  ground  thereof.  Without  doubt  the  latter 
is  the  more  correct.  The  senseless,  inflated, 
arrogant  behaviour  of  the  Babylonians  was  sup- 
ported by  their  belief  in  idols.  Comp.  N3J  with 
3  in  ii.  8  and  the  Greek  ^aivea^ai  vn^  rov  ^eov. 
ilEROD.  IV.  79. 

Vers.  39,  40.  Therefore  shall  .  .  .  sojourn 
in  her.  The  first  half  of  ver.  39  is  composed 
of  reminiscences  from  Isaiah  (Isa.  xiii.  21,  22; 
xxxiv.  14).  The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  taken 
verbatim  from  Isa.  xiii.  20.  Comp.  ver.  13  ;  xvii. 
6.  Ver.  40  is  a  repetition  of  xlix.  18,  but  taken 
originally  from  Isa.  xiii.  19  coll.  Am.  iv.  11.  The 
original  passage  on  which  all  these  prophetic  ut- 
terances are  based  ia  Deut.  xxix.  22. — Comp. 
xlix.  33;  U.  43. 


10.   Non  tu,  ted  tibi. 
L.  41-46. 

41  Behold,  a  people  cometh  from  the  north, 

And  a  great  host  and  many  kings  break  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

42  Bow  and  lance  they  bear. 

Cruel  are  they'  and  without  compassion. 

Their  sound  roareth  like  the  sea. 

And  on  horses  they  ride  equipped  like  a  man  for  the  battle 

Against  thee,  thou  daughter  of  Babylon. 

43  The  king  of  Babylon  hath  heard  the  report  of  them, 

And  his  hands  are  feebje;  *" 

Anguish  hath  seized  him,  trembling  ^  a  parturient. 

44  Behold,  like  a  lion  he  ascends 

From  the  pride  of  Jordan  to  the  evergreen  pasturage, 

For  in  a  twinkling  I  drive  her^  from  thence, 

And^who  is  chosen  ?    Him  I  set  over  her. 

For  who  is  like  me,  and  who  will  order  me  ? 

And  who  is  the  shepherd  who  may  stand  before  me  ? 

45  Therefore  hear  the  counsel  of  Jehovah  that  he  hath  counselled  against  Babylon, 
And  his  thoughts  which  he  hath  thought  against  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  : 
Yea,  they  will  be  dragged  away,  the  weak  little  sheep, 

Yea,  the  pasturage  wjll  be  amazed  concerning  them. 

46  With  the  cry,  "  Babylon  is  taken,"  the  earth  trembles. 
And  a  crying  is  heard'  among  the  nations. 


CHAP.  LI.  1-6. 
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TEXTUAL,   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vor.  42.— nnn  ■'IIHN-    Comp.  Nabozlsb.  Or.,  §105,  4,  6,  2. 

2  Ver.  44.— DSnS  in  probably  only  ii  mistake,  and  is  therefore  to  bo  read  with  the  Kori  DS'IN  (comp.  13!f '^S, 

llix.  19). 

*  Ver.  46. — J/DK'J  is  occasioned  by  xlix.  21,  and  moreover  comp.  Naegelsb.  (Jr.,  §  60,  4. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  entire  passage  consists  of  quotations, 
vers.  41-43  being  taken  from  vi.  22-24,  vers.  44- 
46  from  xlix.  19-21.  As  tiie  prophet  has  already 
repeatedly  designated  the  enemy  as  one  coming 
from  the  north,  it  was  natural  to  apply  the  for- 
mer prophecy  of  the  enemy  threatening  Judah 
from  the  north  to  Babylon,  and  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  prophet  would  find  it  appro- 
priate to  transfer  the  prophecy  of  the  chosen 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Edom  (xlix. 
19-21)  to  the  similarly  chosen  instrument  of  the 
destruction  of  Babylon.  Although  thus  the 
quotations  here  are  accumulated  to  a  degree 
greater  than  heretofore,  I  am  yet  convinced  (con- 
trary to  my  former  view  in  Der  proph.  Jevr  u. 
Bab.,  S.  128  ff.)  that  the  passage  is  genuine  and 
original.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  God's 
judgments  and  of  just  recompense  was  to  be 
represented  here.  This  would  receive  no  detri- 
ment, even  if  every  single  feature  of  the  former 
prophecies  did  not  seem  adapted  to  be  applied  to 
Babylon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  we 
find  in  the  test  such  modifications  as  the  appli- 


cation to  Babylon  required ;  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon, ver.  42 ;  King  of  Babylon,  ver.  43 ;  against 
Babylon  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  ver.  45; 
Babylon  is  taken,  ver.  46;  among  the  nations, 
for,  in  the  Red  Sea,  ver.  46.  What  is  not  altered 
is  not  then  opposed,  according  to  the  author's 
judgment,  to  its  application  to  Babylon.  The 
figure  in  ver.  44  a  is  therefore  not  inappropriate. 
The  pride  of  Jordan  and  evergreen  pasturage 
belong  to  the  picture.  The  lion,  which,  from  the 
reed-thickets  on  the  Jordan,  falls  upon  the  flocks 
feeding  near  the  bank  (comp.  rems,  on  xlix.  19), 
is  a  figure  which  may  be  applied  to  any  case  of 
overpowering  hostile  attack.  Likewise  the  de- 
scription of  the  northern  people  (vi.  23)  is  by  no 
means  so  special  that  it  may  not  be  applied  to 
any  people  advancing  with  warlike  impetuosity. 
Moreover,  Jeremiah,  when  he  wrote  vi.  22-24, 
neither  had  the  Chaldeans  specially  in  view,  nor 
are  they  so  very  different  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Medes. 

The  addition  and  many  kings  in  ver.  41  is 
thus  explained,  that  in  the  conception  of  the 
prophet  the  picture  was  present  of  a  host  of  ene- 
mies, composed  of  many  different  elements  (comp. 
li.  27,  28). 


H.  The  Beart  of  the  insurgents,  the  Fanners  and  the  Inviduate. 
LI.  1-6. 

1  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Behold,  I  raise  up  against  Babylon, 

And  against  the  inmates  of  the  heart  of  my  insurgents 

A  destroying  wind.' 

2  And  I  sent  unto  Babylon  fanners,' 
Who  shall  fan  it  and  empty  out  its  land, 

For  upon  it  are  they  from  all  sides  in  the  day  of  calamity. 

3  Against  him  that  bendeth  let  the  archer  bend  his  bow, 
And  against  him  who  lifteth  himself  up°  in  his  harness,* 
And  spare  ye  not  her  young  men, 

Banish  ye  the  entire  host. 

4  That  the  slain  fall  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 
And  the  pierced  through  in  her  streets. 

5  For  Israel  and  Judah  are  not  widows*  from  their  God,'  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
But  their  land  is  full  of  guilt  on  account  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

6  Flee  out  of  Babylon,  and  let  every  man  deliver  his  soul ; 
Let  not  destruction  come  upon  you  through  their  sin. 
For  it  is  a  time  of  vengeance  for  Jehovah, 

He  rendereth  recompense  unto  her. 


lie 


THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
'  Ver.  1. — nn  M  maac.  also  in  Exod.  x.  13  ;  Vs.  li.  12 ;  EocleB.  i.  6.    nTltSD,  comp.  ver.  26 ;  ii.  30 ;  T.  26. 
2  Ver.  2. — □''IT-    The  analogy  of  xlviii.  12  aeema  to  require  the  punctuation  D^Tf-     D''*1T  is  very  troublesome.  Although 

•  T 

Violence  by  Btrangers  is  spoken  of  in  many  places  (comp.  ver.  51),  this  idea  does  not  at  all  suit  this  connection,  and  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  W^^  while  D^'lf  is  not  found  elsewhere  (only  n"li  occurs  in  Ruth  iii.  2),  may  indeed  have  occasioned 
the  Masoretic  punctuation,  unless  C'lT  itself  maybe  taken  aa  Part.  Kal.  after  the  analogy  of  (1*1(1)  N"!^*  K7D,  etc.  (comp. 

"T  TT  ■■  T  "  T 

Olsb.,  J  245,  a). 

8  Ver.  3. — 7j*n^~  7N1-  This  is  the  main  difBculty  in  ver.  3.  For,  1.  this  Hithp.  form  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  2.  the 
abbreviated  Imperfect  form,  if  the  word  comes  from  H  7^)  is  surprising.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
however,  J^Pi''  can  come  only  from  717 J?  (comp.  Olsh.,  ^269,  d).  It  must  then  signify  "  lift  one's  self  up."  Then  the  ab- 
breviated form  is  strange,  which  might  be  in  place  after  7X,  but  not  after  7X-    I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  need  be  ao 

scrupulous  in  the  matter.    As  in  Jeremiah  (and  elsewhere)  the  full  form  stands  where  we  should  expect  the  abbreviated 
(pomp.  iii.  7  ;  Ew  ,  g  224,  c),  ao  may  the  latter  stand  where  we  should  expect  the  former.     Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  8,  Chethibh ;  Ew- 
ALD,  ^224,  c,  Anm.;  &ES.,  ^12S,  2,  Anm.     Then  the  rest,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Chethibh,  affords  no  difficulty.  With 
respect  to  the  absence  of  the  nota  relationis,  comp.  1  Chron.  xv.  12 ;  Naesblsb.  (?r.,  3  80,  6,  2,  a. 
■•  Ver.  3.— ]''-)0.    Comp.  ,xlvi.  4;  EwAU),  §49,  d. 

6  Ver.  5. — The  maac.  |0  7&<  here  only — to  be  regarded  as  neuter.     Comp.  IHU^,  iv.  30. 

6  Ver.  5. — rri/KO.    Pregnant  construction.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  (?r.,  g  112,  7. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Babylon,  the  heart  of  Jehovah's  opponents, 
snail  be  fanned  like  chaif  (vers.  1,  2).  Without 
a  figure;  a  strong,  warlike  power  shall  cast 
clown  Babylon  (vers.  3,  4).  For  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah  are  not  forsaken  widows;  rather  shall  they 
be  delivered  and  Jehovah's  vengeance  executed 
on  Babylon  (vers.  5,  6). — The  passage  thus  con- 
sists of  two  halves:  vers.  1-4,  and  vers.  5,  6.  In 
the  first  half  the  judgment  on  Babylon  is  an- 
nounced, (a)  under  the  figure  of  fanning,  vers. 
1,  2;  (J)  in  unfigurative  language,  vers.  3,  4. 
The  second  half  is  related  to  the  first  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  reason  (For,  ver.  5).  The  judgment, 
namely,  is  impending,  because  the  Lord  will  show 
Himself  a  faithful  husband  with  respect  to  Is- 
rael, a  righteous  reoompenser  with  respect  to 
Babylon. 

Vers.  1,  2.    Thus  saith calamity. 

Whether  'Dp  37  [heart  of  my  insurgents]  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  Atbash  [or  principle  of 
alphabetical  inversion,  according  to  which  it  is 
equivalent  to  Casdim,  the  Chaldeans]  is  doubtful, 
for  the  expression  might  be  used  by  the  prophet 
without  any  reference  to  that  permutation  of 
letters.  As  he  called  Babylon  Double-defiance 
and  Visitation  in  1.  21  and  Pride  in  1.  81,  so 
might  he  call  it  Heart-of-my-insurgents.  This 
designation  was  a  natural  one.  It  is  founded  in 
the  significance  which  the  idea  of  Babylon  has 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  entire  Old  and  New 
Testament  prophecy.  For  though  it  is  only  in 
the  Apocalypse  that  Babylon  is  distinctly  set 
forth  as  the  comprehensive  centre  of  all  and  every 
hostility  to  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom  (comp. 
Naeoelsb.  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  10  ff.),  this  repre- 
sentation is  rooted  in  the  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  concerning  Babylon,  and  we  shall 
not  err  if  we  regard  this  passage  as  the  chief 
basis  of  (his  conception  of  Babylon  by  the  New 
Testament  revelator,  according  to  which  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  "Mother  of  harlots  and  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth"  (Rev.  xvii.  5).  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  O'ltof  should  form. 


according  to  the  Cabbalistic  play  upon  words,  an 
expression  with  a  suitable  meaning  (comp.  Bux- 
TOES,  Lex.  Chald.,  p^  248,  9;  Hebzog,  Real-Enc, 
VU.,S.205).  The  expression  nn  T^H  signifies 
indeed  everywhere  else  (ver.  II;  Hagg.  i.  14; 
Ezr.  i.  1,  5  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  16  ; 
xxxvi.  22)  "to  awaken,  excite  the  spirit."  But 
the  expression  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
this  meaning.  In  this  passage  where  fanning  is 
spoken  of,  the  context  requires  the  meaning 
"wind."  It  seems  that  the  expression  first  began 
to  come  into  use  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  for 
previously  it  does  not  occur.  It  is  however  quite 
natural  that  a  mode  of  expression  still  in  its 
formative  state  should  at  first  waver  in  its  signi- 
fication. Only  when  it  has  become  fixed  by  long 
usage  in  a  definite  sense  can  it  no  longer  be  taken 

in    another   sense   without   misapprehension. 

Who  shall  fan.  Comp.  xlix.  32,  36.— And 
empty.  Comp.  xix.  1,  7  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  1 ;  Nah.  ii. 
3.  Here  the  prophet  passes  from  the  figurative 
to  the  literal  mode  of  speech,  for  the  fanning  will 
consist  in  just  this,  that  the  land  will  be  emptied, 
men  and  property  being  carried  away. — For 
upon  it,  etc.   Comp.  iv.  17;  xvii.  17,  18. 

Vers.  3-6.  Against  him unto  her 

Spare  not,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  18;  Jer.  \.  14.— 
Fall,  etc.  Comp.  vers.  47,  49,  62;  xxxvii.  10; 
Isa.  xiii.  15.— Not  widows,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  1. 
1  ;  liv.  4-6  ;  Lam.  i.  1.— Their  is  to  be  referred 
to  Babylon.  The  sense  of  this  half  of  the  verse 
IS :  it  might  appear  as  if  the  Lord  were  better  dis- 
posed towards  Babylon  than  Israel,  because  the 
latter  is  a  captive  in  the  power  of  the  former.  It 
IS  not  so.  Babylonia  is  laden  with  guilt  with  re- 
spect to  Jehovah,  and  is  therefore  under  the  curse 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  I  do  not  see  what 
there  is  unlike  Jeremiah  in  this  verse.  That 
DE(X  for  guilt  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jere- 
miah is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  occurrence  of 
the  expression  Holy  One  of  Israel  here,  as  in 
1.  29,  IS  not  strange  in  view  of  the  frequent 
quotations  from  Isaiah.  With  respect  to  the 
connection  with  the  preceding  and  following  con- 
texts, however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  ver. 
5  in  an  exceedingly  appropriate  manner  gives  a 
double  reason  for  the  announcement  contained  in 


CHAP.  LI.  7-10. 
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vers.  1-4 :  1.  a  negative  one  (Israel  is  not  re- 
jected) ;  2.  a  positive  one  (Babylon  is  full  of 
guilt).  Ver.  6  is  also  connected  with  ver.  6  in 
two  ways:  1.  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
discourse,  vers.  1-5,  in  so  far  that  ver.  6  draws 
the  inference  from  all  that  has  gone  before  (vers. 
1-5)  ;  2.  specially  by  the  words,  "Let  not  de- 
etruction  come  upon  you  through  their  sin," 


which  apparently  refer  to  "their  land  is  full  of 
guilt." — Flee,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  14;  xlviii. 
20 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  6  ;  1.  8. — Let  not,  etc.  Comp. 
xlix.  26  ;  1.  80 — Gen.  xix.  15. — For  it  is  a  time, 
etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  8;  Jer.  xlvi.  10;  1.  15,  28; 
li.  11 — Rev.  xviii.  4. — Vengeance,  etc.  Comp. 
Joel  iv.  4;  Isa.  lix.  18;  Ixvi.  6;  Prov.  xix.  17; 
Fs.  oxxxvii.  8. 


13.  The  golden  Cup  broken. 
LI.  7-10. 

7  A  golden  cup  was  Babylon  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah, 
Which  made  all  the  earth  drunken : 

Of  its  wine  have  nations  drunk, 
And  nations  have  become  mad. 

8  Suddenly  is  Babylon  fallen  and  shattered ! 
Howl  over  her,  take  balsam  for  her  pain, 
If  so  be  she  may  be  healed. 

9  We  have  healed'  Babylon,  but  she  was  not  healed : 
Forsake  her  and  let  us  go  each  into  his  own  country : 
For  her  judgment  reacheth''  unto  heaven. 

And  towers  up  even  to  the  clouds. 
10  "  Jehovah  hath  brought  forth  our  righteous  works  : 

Come  and  let  us  declare  in  Zion  the  work  of  Jehovah,  our  God." 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.— The  perf.  1JN3T  '»  to  he  understood  de  conatu.    Oomp.  NiEaEisB.  dr.,  J 100,  4,  Anm.  2. 

2  Ver.  9. — On  J»J1J  specially  comp.  iv.  10,  18. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

These  verses  also  contain  a  picture  complete  in 
itself  For  the  prophet  shows  us  first  Babylon 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  when  it  was  like  a 
golden  cup,  in  which  Jehovah  gave  the  nations 
the  wine  of  His  wrath  to  drink  (ver.  7).  Now 
the  parts  are  changed.  Babylon  is  itself  "a  sick 
man,"  and  the  prophet  therefore  calls  upon  the 
nations  that  have  become  tributary  to  him  to  give 
him  medicine  (ver.  8).  These  answer  that  they 
had  tried  this  in  vain,  and  mutually  expect  each 
other  to  flee  from  the  common  prison  (ver.  9). 
Israel  is  one  among  these  nations,  and  therefore 
calls  upon  those  who  belong  to  it  to  journey  home, 
and  in  their  home  declare  the  mighty  acts  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deliverance  and  justification  of  His 
people  (ver.  10).  We  see  that  the  discourse  is 
dramatically  arranged,  and  as  to  its  purport, 
proceeds  from  the  height  and  greatness  of  Baby- 
Ion  to  its  fall. 

Ters.  7,  8.  A  golden  cup  ...  be  healed. 
The  prophet  had  here  xxv.  15  in  mind.  That 
which  in  1.  23  and  li.  20  is  expressed  by  the  figure 
of  the  hammer  is  expressed  here  by  the  figure  of 
the  cup,  except  that  in  the  hammer  the  element  of 
irresistible  power,  in  the  golden  cup  that  of  pride 
and  glory,  is  more  prominent.  The  cup,  howe- 
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ver,  is  "in  the  hand  of  Jehovah."  It  is  there- 
fore Jehovah's  instrument,  and  what  it  bestows 
is  the  gift  of  Jehovah.  From  the  eifect  of  this 
gift  we  see  that  its  object  was  punishment.  The 
nations  are  intoxicated  by  it,  and  become  like 
mad  (comp.  xxv.  16).  This  figure  portrays  the 
overwhelming  fulness  of  destructive  effect  which 
they  were  obliged  to  receive. — Comp.  Rev.  xvii. 
2,  4. — [Babylon,  "  like  a  fair  harlot,  has  be- 
witched thee  with  the  love  potions  of  her  idola- 
tries." Wordsworth.  The  same  image  is  used 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Comp.  also  Doctrinal  Note 
No.  17. — S.  R.  A.] — Now  Babylon  itself  is  thrown 
down,  shattered,  sick  unto  death.  The  expres- 
sion "Babylon  is  fallen"  seems  to  betaken 
from  Isa.  xxi.  9.  Comp.  Rev.  xiv.  8 ;  xviii.  2. 
The  figure  of  the  cup  is  abandoned  gradually. 
It  is  still  perceived  in  the  word  shattered,  but 
the  balsam  and  the  pain  presuppose  a  living  or- 
ganism. Those  who  are  called  upon  must  be  the 
same  who  afterwards  speak,  vers.  9,  10.  It  is 
the  nations  conquered  and  held  in  captivity  by 
Babylon  which  speak,  among  them  Israel.  They 
are  the  same  who  were  spoken  of  in  1.  8,  16. 
These  are  summoned  to  heal  Babylon,  because 
they  are  now  his  servants,  and  thus'obligated  to 
render  him  assistance. — Balsam.  Comp.  xlvi. 
11 ;  viii.  22. 
Vers.  9, 10.    'We  have  healed  .  .  our  ©od. 
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Those  who  are  called  upon  do  not  refuse  to  ren- 
der the  service,  but  this  is  shown  to  be  in  vain. 
They  express  this  after  having  made  the  attempt, 
and  hence  the  perfect  tense — vi.  14;  xv.  18; 
xvii.  14.  They  thus  express  that  in  the  service 
of  Babylon  they  have  honestly  done  what  they 
could  for  its  deliverance.  As  all  their  attempts 
have  proved  vain,  they  think  ot  their  own  safety 
by  tiight  into  their  native  lands.  Comp.  Isaiah 
xiii.  14;  Jer.  xlvi.  16. — The  reason  why  Babylon 
was  not  to  be  helped  lies  in  the  immeasurable 
greatness  of  the  evil  which  has  come  upon  it. 
The  punitive  judgment  advances  upon  them  so 
overpoweringly  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  sky. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Ivii.  11 ;  cviii.  5. — Israel, 
who  is  especially  benefited  by  the  breaking  of 


the  prison,  rejoices  above  all  that  his  honor  is 
saved,  that  he  has  not  everlastingly  disappeared 
and  perished  as  something  entirely  bad,  but  is 
still  preserved  as  good  for  something.  We  might 
be  tempted  to  take  righteous  works  (nipHlf)  in 
the  sense  of  "salvation"  (comp.  Isa.  Ixii.  ij,  but 
the  plural  is  opposed  to  such  a  rendering.  For 
though  the  "righteousnesses  of  Jehovah"  ara 
spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  "saving  acts"  (comp. 
Jud.  V.  11 ;  Ps.  ciii.  6)  the  righteousness  of  Israel, 
which  the  Lord  has  brought  to  light,  cannot  well 
be  other  than  such  facts  as  render  manifest  that 
Israel  is  still  worthy  the  honor  of  being  the  peo- 
ple of  Jehovah  (comp.  la.  Lsii.  2).  Comp.  Pa. 
xxxvii.  6 ;  Jer.  1.  20. 


13.   The  triple  Threatening. 
LI.   11-14. 

11  Sharpen*  the  arrows,  fill  the  shields  !^ 

Jehovah  hath  awakened  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  Media, 
For  his  mind  is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it ; 
For  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  it  is, 
The  vengeance  of  his  sanctuary. 

12  Against  the  walls  of  Babylon  raise  standards, 
Strengthen  the  watch,  appoint  watchmen. 
Lay  the  ambush ! 

For  as  Jehovah  hath  thought  so  also  hath  he  done — 

All  that  he  hath  spoken  against  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 

13  0  thou  that  dwellest  on  great  waters,  on  greatness  of  treasures  I 
Thine  end  is  come,  the  ell  of  thy  section.' 

14  Sworn  hath  Jehovah  Zebaoth  by  himself:* 

"  Have  I  filled  thee  with  men  as  with  grasshoppers, 
So  shall  they  sing  over  thee  the  song  of  the  vintage." 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  11.— "inn  i8  properly  to  polish,  but  arrows  are  polished  by  being  sharpened.  The  word  is  thus  rendered  by  the 
Chaldee  and  Vulgate. 

2  Ver,  ll.—WalW-  The  meaning  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  quiver,  arrow,  or  shield.  Roediqer,  in  Oes.  Tlies  p  1418 
decided  for  tile  last,  and  I  also  tliinlc  that  both  the  parallel  ijassages  (comp.  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  4  with  2  Chron  xxiii  9  ■  Ezek' 
xxvii.  11 ;  1  Chron,  xviii.  7)  and  the  use  of  the'  word  in  Aramaic  favor  the  meaning  "  shield."     To  fill  the  shields  is  a'phrase 

like  brachio  impkre.  Comp.  HEfp  N7p,  Zcoh.  ix.  13,  and  Koehlee  thereon.  [Wordsworth  prefers  the  translation  quivert 
as  given  by  the  Vulg.,  Syriac,  and  Targum.  Cowles  :  "The  Hebrew  word  means  primarily  to  Jill.  Gesenius  sunnoses  it 
means  here,  Fill  the  shields  with  the  soldiers'  own  body.  i.  e.,  put  them  on  ;  while  Maurer  suggests  the  sense  '  VM  them 
with  oil,'  anoint  them  as  a  preparation  for  service,  urging  that  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  preceding  clause  '  Polish  the  ar- 
niws,'  and  corresponds  with  Isaiah  xxi.  ,5,  'Anoint  the  shields.'  " — S,  R,  A, J  ' 

a  Ver.  13.— According  to  this  rendering  [A.  V.:  measure  of  thy  covetousness],  "JJJ'H^  is  inf.  Kal  from  rif3  (comp 
^nn3,  -xlviii.  7 ;  OisH.,  §  245,  &)  meaning  to  strike  off,  cut  off,  etc.  '  ~  '^ 

'*  Ver.  i.—)]^2iy    Comp.  Am.  vi.  8. 


EXEaETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

A  triple  call  of  threatening  against  Babylon 
forming  a  climax;  first  (ver.  11  a)  a  general 
summons  to  war,  with  mention  of  the  warlike 
power  thus  called  upon,  then  (ver.  12  a)  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  the  walls  of  the  city  is  com- 
manded, and  in  the  third  place  (ver.  13),  its  ap- 


proaching end  is  announced.  Each  of  the  calls 
is,  however,  followed  by  a  statement  of  reasons, 
in  which  also  a  climax  may  be  perceived.  Fob 
ver.  116  announces  the  decree  of  Jehovah  and 
its  cause;  ver.  12  b  contains  the  assurance  that 
with  the  Lord  purposing  and  acting  are  the  same 
thmg.  Ver.  14  strengthens  the  threatening  of 
ver.  13  by  reference  to  a  solemn  oath  of  Jehovah 
Ver.  11.  Sharpen  .  .  .  sanctuary.— Hath 


CHAP.  LI.  15-19. 
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awakened,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  1.  This 
passage  is  taken  from  Isa.  xiii.  17,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  definition  of  the  enemies,  threaten- 
ing from  the  north  (1.  9,  41),  as  the  Medes  is 
older  than  Jeremiah.  Comp.  ver.  28.  In  this 
sentence  the  prophet  informs  us  to  whom  the 
summons  of  the  preceding  clause  is  addressed. 
The  second  half  of  the  verse  contains  a  double 
statement  of  cause,  first  the  proximate  and  im- 
mediate, then  the  remote  and  mediate,  but  at  the 
same  time  deepest  ground  of  the  summons. 
Comp.  1.  15,  28. 

Ver.  12.  Against  the  walls  ...  of  Baby- 
lon. The  military  signals  are  to  precede  the 
attack  on  the  walls  of  Babylon.  On  account  of 
against  the  w^alls,  DJ,  standards,  seems  here 
to  be  not  the  mere  general  signal  of  convocation 
or  message,  but  a  military  sign  indicating  a  par- 
ticular point  of  attack.  The  word  also  denotes 
the  flags  of  ships  (Isa.  xxxiii.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
7).  Comp.  Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  s:v.  "Fahnen"  and 
"  Schiffe."  The  'watch  and  watchmen  appear 
to  be  related  to  each  other  as  defensive  and  offen- 
sive (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  16,  and  Hitzig). — Am- 
bush. Comp.  Josh.  viii.  14-16;  Jud.  xx.  33-35. 
— For,  etc.  To  wish  and  to  do  are  to  be  shown 
to  be  identical  with  Jehovah.  Comp.  iv.  28 ;  Lam. 
ii.  17 ;   Zeoh.  i.  6 ;  viii.  14,  15. 

Vers.  13,  14.  O  thou  that  dwellest  .  .  . 
vintage.  The  greatest  supports  of  the  power 
of  Babylon  were  the  waters  surrounding  it  (comp. 
vers.  32  and  36;  1.  38;  Isa.  xxi.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
1),  and  the  great  riches  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
accumulated  (comp.  'Bajivlinv  i/  iro^vxpvao^,  Msah. 
Pers.  52,  and  Oppebt,  Exped.  en  Mesop.  I.  p.  175), 
and  which  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  erect 
his  immense  buildings.  Duncker  says  in  refer- 
ence to  this:  "Nebuchadnezzar  had  no  need  to  fear 
that  he  would  exhaust  the  subjects  of  his  native 
land  by  the  cost  of  his  buildings.  The  immense 
booty  of  Nineveh,  the  greater  part  of  which  ac- 
crued to  the  Babylonians,  the  plunder  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  tributes  of  Syria  and  the  Phoenician 
cities  furnished  the  greatest  means.  The  fruit- 
fulnesa  of  the  Babylonian  territory,  the  produce 


of  the  fields  depended  on  the  overflowing  of  the 
Euphrates.  By  an  extensive  system  of  dams, 
canals  and  conduits,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded 
both  in  conducting  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to 
every  point  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  in 
draining  the  marshes  and  averting  the  violent 
inundations,  which  were  not  infrequent"  (Gesch. 
d.  Alterth.,  I.,  S.  846).  Add  to  this  that  these 
water-courses  were  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  "Their  object 
was  primarily  irrigation  and  navigation;  but 
they  afforded  at  the  same  time  strong  lines  of  de- 
fence against  the  enemy,"  says  Niebuhe  [Ass.  u. 
Bab.,  S.  229). — On  a  cylinder  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  which  has  been  deciphered 
by  Grotefeud,  Nebuchadnezzar  says  (according 
to  Oppebt,  p.  231) :  "  Tout  autour  je  fis  couler  de 
I'eau  dans  cette  digue  immense  de  terre.  A  tr avers 
ces  grandes  eaux  comparahles  aux  abimes  de  la  mer, 
jefis  faire  un  conduit."  Comp.  lb.,  p.  234. — Their 
end  is  come.  Comp.  Gen.  vi.  13. — Ell  of  thy 
section.  There  are  two  renderings  of  this, 
"measure,  end  of  thy  fury,  avarice,  gain."  So 
Gbotius,  Capelle,  Chb.  B.  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
MUELLEB,  EwALD,  HiTziQ.     But  HSN  is  the  ell  or 

T  - 

yard  measure,  and  does  not  involve  the  idea  of 
full  measure,  or  end.  Hence  the  other  render- 
ing is  to  be  preferred,  which,  after  the  example 
of  Jerome  [pedalis  prsecisionis  tuas),  is  adopted  by 

VeNEMA,  J.  D.  MlCHAEHS,  ElCHHORN,  De  WeTTE, 

Gesenihs,  Bottchek  (Probenaltestam.  Schriflerkl., 
S.  289,  Anm.  m),  Maureb,  Graf.  The  idea  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  expression  "the  ell  of 
the  cutting  thee  oif,"  is  that  the  thread  of  life  is 
measured,  and  when  a  definite  number  of  yards 
is  reached,  will  be  cut  off.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxviii. 
12 ;  Job  vi.  9. — Have  I,  □«  '3,  are  not  here 
particles  of  asseveration,  as  in  2  Sam.  xv.  21 ; 
2  Ki.  V.  20,  but  conditional,  if  I  have  filled  thee 
with  men  as  with  grasshoppers  (comp.  xlvi.  23), 
this  was  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  tread  the 
more  abundant  vintage  (ITn.  Comp.  rems.  on 
XXV.  30).  Hence  even  the  song  of  the  treaders 
is  a  sign  of  their  work  yielding  abundant  returns. 


Passage  inserted  from  x.  12-16. 
LI.  15-19. 

15  Who  maketh  the  earth  by  his  power, 
Establisheth  the  globe  by  his  wisdom, 

And  by  his  understanding  stretched  out  the  heavens. 

16  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  throng  of  waters  in  the  heavens. 
And  vapors  he  bringeth  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
He  maketh  lightnings  to  the  rain, 

And  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his  chambers. 

17  All  men  stand  there  mute,  without  understanding; 
All  the  founders  of  idol-images  are  put  to  shame. 
For  a  lie  is  their  molten  work,  no  spirit  is  therein. 

18  They  are  vapor,  turned  to  ridicule ; 

At  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  perish. 
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19  Not  SO  the  portion  of  Jacob ; 

For  he  formeth  all  things  and  the  rod  of  his  inheritance. 
Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  whole  passage  is  a  quotation  from  x.  12— 
16.  It  interrupts  the  connection  in  a  disturbing 
manner.  For  even  if  the  words  in  vers.  15,  16 
may  be  regarded  as  suitable  to  support  the 
thought  that  Jehovah,  who  has  sworn  in  ver.  14 
to  destroy  Babylon,  has  also  the  power  to  realize 
tliis  threat,  the  following  exposition  of  the  vanity 
of  idols  is  a  superfluous  appendage  to  the  pres- 
ent prophecy.     There  is  no  point  either  in  the 


following  or  previous    context  which    requirei 
such   an  exposition.     It  is  a  mere   digression. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  ver.  19  the  words  S.NnE';] 
are  omitted  before  02^  (comp.  x.  16).  If  this 
omission  is  not  due  to  a  mere  oversight,  it  be- 
trays the  hand  of  an  emendator,  who,  to  honor 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  wishes  to  remove  the  appear- 
ance as  though  only  the  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  the  stock  of  Jehovah's  inheritance.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  131  ff.;  Geaj,  S 
590,  1. 


14.  JIow  the  Lord  punishes  Mia  oum  Hammer. 
LI.  20-24. 

20  A  hammer'  art  thou  to  me,  weapons  of  war, 
And  with  thee  I  break  nations  in  pieces, 
And  with  thee  I  overthrow  kingdoms. 

21  And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  its  driver. 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman. 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  old  man  and  boy. 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  young  man  and  maiden, 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  shepherd  and  his  flock. 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  husbandman  and  his  team. 
And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  magistrates  and  rulers.^ 
And  I  recompense  to  Babylon  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  all  the  evil. 
Which  they  have  done  to  Zion  before  your  eyes,  saith  Jehovah. 


22 


23 


24 


TEXTUAL,  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  20.-|'3n  (a  participial  form  derived  from  the  HiphU.    Comp.  e.g.,  njOD,  and  as  a  related  synonym  T"i)D, 
Prov.  XXV.  18)  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  '  I     ■  •• 

.  n'  ^'"'-  ?M~'^?"^-  ^'^'^^IT-?'  *'  !.  ^^''''-  '"'"'•  ">  ^^ ;  1  ^-  "■  ^^ '  Noh.  ii.  7  ;  Ezr.  viii.  36 ;  Esth.  viii.  9.  According 
to  Benpey  (Mmmtsnamen,  S  195),  the  word  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  (Pakscha,  socius,  amicus),  aid  is  certainly  related  t5 
the  Arabic  Pascha.  Comp.  Gesen.,  Thes.,  pag.  IIOO.-D'J  JO,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plural  (Isa.'  xli.  26 ;  E™  ix  2  Neh 
11.  16,  cte.),  are  likewise^ffi/Mii  ^MjinctaTTiire.    On  the  different  derivations  comp.  Gesen.  Tte.,  ^ag.  937.  '     ' 

deed,  one  formed  ad  hoc  is  chosen.  Comp. 
Textual  Note  1.  May  not  the  prophet  have  in- 
tended to  indicate  by  using  another  word,  spe- 
cially formed  for  the  occasion,  that  he  meant 
another  hammer  than  that  spoken  of  before  in  1. 
23?  2.  The  perfects  with  the  Van  consecutive 
may,  indeed,  be  taken  in  a  past  sense  (comp 
xviii.  4;  xix.  4,  5;  xxxvii.  11),  but  this  con- 
struction IS  not  normal.  The  imperfect  would 
be  more  correct.     3.    'OpSE^l,  ver.  24,  must  at 

any  rate  be  taken  in  a  future  sense.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  word  is  a  perfectly  similar  form  to  the 
previous  perfects  and  similarly  construed,  there 
IS  a  presumption  that  the  perfects  are  also  to  be 
rendered  as  futures.  4.  In  1.  21  we  found  an 
ideal  person  addressed,  of  which  the  Lord  would 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

A  picture  very  clearly  complete  in  itself  The 
prophet  sees  in  spirit  a  large  number  of  persons 
before  hiji  who  are  to  serve  the  Lord  for  a  ham- 
mer, in  order  therewith  to  dash  to  pieces  nations 
and  kingdoms,  especially,  however,  Babylon  in 
all  its  parts,  and  thus  to  recompense  to  it  what 
it  has  inflicted  on  Zion. 

Vers.  20-24.  A  hammer  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
In  1.  23  Babylon  was  called  "the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth,"  and  it  might  certainly  be  ad- 
dressed again  in  the  same  way  here.  Many  ex- 
positors, the  LXX.,  Jerome,  Theodoket  at  their 
head,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  so.  But  1,  it 
should  be  observed  that  another  word  and,  in- 


CHAP.  LI.  25,  26. 
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make  use  as  His  instrument  in  the  chastisement 
of  Babylon.  It  is  to  the  same  that  the  prophet 
here  turns.  That  he  referred  in  thought  to  I. 
21,  22,  is  evident  from  VSO,  which  he  opposes  to 
lll'OB  there  used.  He  here,  however,  extends 
the  task  appointed  to  the  hammer,  for  it  is  not  to 
visit  Babylon  only,  as  in  1.  21,  but  many  nations 
and  kingdoms.     Who  this  chosen  instrument  was 

to  be  the  prophet  was  ignorant. — To  take  "'73 
vireapon,  as  singular  for  ^i3,  with  HiTZia  and 
Graf,  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  The  former  is 
not  a  single  weapon,  but  comprehends  all  weapons 


of  war.  The  objects  enumerated  as  to  be  broken 
form  in  a  certain  measure  a  circle,  proceeding 
from  the  great  and  strong  to  the  small  and  weak, 
and  then  rising  from  the  young  man  and  maiden 
again  to  the  great  and  strong. — Chaldea.  Kas- 
dim  as  the  name  of  the  country,  as  in  1.  10  coll. 
li.  35. — Before  your  eyes,  is  to  be  referred  to 
I  recompense,  since  it  would  be  superfluous 
referred  to  have  done,  and  expresses  the 
thought  that  those  who  now  hear  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  will  also  see  it,  and  thus  be  con- 
vinced by  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Jeremiah's  prediction. 


15.   The  Destroying  Mountain, 
LI.  25,  26. 

25  Behold,  I  come  to  thee,  thou  destroying  mountain, 
Saith  Jehovah,  which  destroyed  the  whole  world ; 
And  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  over  thee, 

And  roll  thee  from  the  rocks  and  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain. 

26  And  they  shall  take  no  stone  of  thee  for  a  corner, 
Nor  a  stone  for  foundations, 

But  thou  shalt  be  perpetual  ruins,  saith  Jehovah. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Babylon  is  here  compared  to  a  mountain,  which 
has  a  widely  destroying  influence.  This  can  re 
fer  only  to  a  volcano,  and  with  this  it  agrees  that 
the  mountain,  after  being  laid  bare  to  its  rocky 
heart,  is  said  to  be  a  burnt-out  mountain  (ver. 
25).  So  much,  however,  has  it  suffered  by  the 
destroying  energies  that  its  stones  are  not  even 
available  for  building  material. — We  see  that 
these  two  verses  afford  a  picture  perfectly  com- 
plete in  itself.  [Cowles  :  "  This  blending  of 
the  figures  of  the  volcano  and  the  avalanche  may 
not  conform  to  the  nicest  rules  of  rhetoric,  but 
none  can  say  the  conceptions  are  not  grand  and 
their  significance  both  clear  and  strong." — S. 
R.  A.] 

Vers.  25,  26.  Behold,  I  come  .  .  .  saith  Je- 
hovah.— Behold,  <■<<;.  Comp.  xxi.  13;  xxiii.  30- 
32;  1.  31. — The  expression  destroying  mountain 
[frntyBn  in],  occurs  besides  only  in  2  Ki.  xxiii. 
13,  where  the  mount  of  Olives  (or  the  southern 
peak  thereof,  the  mons  scandali  or  offensionis  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition;  comp.  Keil  on  Kings,  S. 
362),  is  so  called  [A.  V.  "  Mountain  of  corrup- 
tion]." The  Mount  of  Olives  evidently  received 
this  appellation  from  the  corrupting  influence 
which  proceeded  from  it  in  religious  matters. 
May  not  Babylon  also  be  called  a  destroying 
mountain  in  spiritual  relations?  If  then  we  re- 
member that  the  name  of  Babylon  is  connected 
even  in  primaeval  traditions  with  defiant  worldly 
power  and  idolatry  (comp.  1.  29-32,  and  Naeqelsb. 
Jer.  «.  Bab.,  S.  5ff.),  we  may  well  suppose  that 


the  prophet  also  had  the  corrupting  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  Babylon  in  mind  (comp.  also  1.  38;  li. 
1,  44).  We  are  not,  however,  justified  in  re- 
stricting his  view  to  this  single  point,  the  ele- 
ment of  destructiveness  in  a  physical  sense  being 
also  quite  natural.  It  is  repeatedly  expressed 
in  this  prophecy.  Comp.  the  hammer,  1.  23,  and 
the  cup,  li.  7  coll.  xxv.  15-17. — We  may  then  as- 
sume that  Babylon  is  designated  as  a  destroying 
mountain  in  a  spiritual  and  physical  reference. 
Perhaps  in  the  term  "mountain,"  there  is  also 
a  hint  at  the  tower  which  was  widely  visible,  and 
corresponded  to  the  widely  extended  influence. 
As  to  the  picture  in  itself  the  question  arises, 
What  sort  of  a  mountain  had  the  prophet  in  mind? 
How  must  a  (natural)  mountain  be  constituted  so 
as  to  be  fitly  designated  a  widely  destroying 
mountain?  lam  of  opinion  that  this  designa- 
tion can  be  given  only  to  a  volcano,  for  men  seek 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  because  these  aiford 
protection  to  their  habitations  and  agriculture. 
Even  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes  is  not  shunned,  be- 
cause these  become  dangerous  only  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  general  advantage  of  their  vicinity 
outweighs  the  temporary  disadvantage.  The 
following  description  seems  also  to  point  to  a 
volcano.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 
words  "roll  thee  from  the  rocks,"  than  of  a 
volcanic  eruption?  The  mountain  is  to  belaid 
bare,  the  overlying  strata  are  to  be  thrown  down 
so  that  nothing  will  remain  but  the  skeleton, — 
the  masses  of  stone  which  form  its  interior.  All 
this  can  be  said  only  of  volcanoes.  And  when 
finally  the  result  of  this  process  is  designated  by 
the  words  nsiiy  '^T^h  Tiinjl,  is  not  this  a  good] 
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conclusion  to   the  figure  drawn  from  a  volcano? 

riiJItJ/  is  combustio,   exustio.     Comp.   Isa.   ix.   4; 

Ixiv.  10.  A  mons  combusHonis  or  exusiionis  is 
either  one  from  which  the  combuslio  issues,  or 
one  which  suffers  or  has  suffered  comhustion.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  perceive 
how  this  could  be  a  punishment.  In  the  latter 
case  the  question  arises,  whether  the  mount  of 
combustion  is  to  be  understood  as  burning  or 
burnt  out.  If  we  reg.ard  the  previous  and  follow- 
ing context,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  words 
"make  thee  a  mountain  of  combustion,"  desig- 
nate the  result  of  the  process,  which  is  further 
described  in  ver.  26.  The  mountain  is  so  burnt 
out  that  its  stones  are  not  even  available  for 
building  materials.  To  Graf's  remark  that 
"  this  latter  point  in  itself  doubtful  was  hardly 


so  established  in  the  experience  of  a  Jew,  that 
he  could  make  use  of  it  as  a  figure  which  would 
commend  itself  to  his  countrymen,"  I  reply,  that 
it  did  not  need  much  experience  to  know  that 
stones  cracked  or  vitrified  by  fire,  are  bad  build- 
ing material,  and  that,  moreover,  here  at  (he 
close  the  discourse  evidently  passes  from  figure 
to  reality.  The  prophet  has  certainly  the  burnt- 
up  city  in  view,  the  stones  of  which  could  not  be 
used  for  building  purposes.  [Cowles:  "In fact, 
large  building  stones  were  never  there.  Her  im- 
mense structures  were  built  of  brick,  either  sun- 
dried  or  kiln-burnt.  Hence  the  great  mass  of 
these  materials  lie  to  this  day  more  or  less  decom- 
posed in  the  mountains  of  rubbish  which  mark 
the  site  of  that  once  magnificent  city." — S.  R.  A.] 
— But  thou  Shalt,  etc.    Comp.  ver.  62 ;  xxv.  9. 


16.    War  against  the  Threshing-floor  of  Babylon. 
LI.  27-33. 

27  Raise  ye  a  standard  in  the  land, 
Blow  the  trumpet  among  the  nations, 
Consecrate  nations  against  her, 

Call  upon  her  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni  and  Ashkenaz ; 
Appoint  a  captain  against  her. 
Bring  up  horses  like  bristly  locusts. 

28  Consecrate  nations  against  her. 

The  kings  of  Media  with  her  satraps  and  all  her  governors. 
And  the  whole  land  of  their  dominion. 

29  Then  the  earth  quakes'  and  trembles, 

For  the  thoughts  of  Jehovah  are  being  fulfilled'  on  Babylon, 
To  make  the  land  of  Babylon  a  waste  without  an  inhabitant. 

30  The  heroes  of  Babylon  have  ceased  to  fight, 
They  sit  in  their  strongholds  ; 

Dried  up'  is  their  strength, 
They  are  become  women  ; 
They  have  burned  her  dwellings, 
Her  bars  are  broken. 

31  Courier  runneth  against  courier,  messenger  against  messenger. 
To  announce  to  the  king  of  Baljylon 

That  his  city  is  taken  to  its  utmost  end, 
.32  The  passages  occupied,  the  ponds  burned  with  fire,  the  men  of  war  confounded. 
33  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel, 

"  The  daughter  of  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing  floor. 

Now  they  tread  her,* 

Yet  a  little  and  the  time  of  harvest  will  come  to  her." 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  29.-tJf;?"ini.    The  Impcrf.  with  V,au  conscc.  is  used  here  becauBo  the  prophet  transports  himself  so  vividly  to 
the  future  that  he   regards  it  as  already  past.    Comp.  NiMELSB.  GV.,  g  88,  5.    There  is  therefore  no  necessity  of  reading 

JyJ^^n1  with  moee. 

2  Ver.  29.— nop.    Comp.  xliv.  28,  29.    On  the  singular  comp.  Namelsb,  Gr.,  105,  i  b. 

>  Ver.  30.-Tho  form  r\r\W:^is  probably  to  be  derived  from  m:  exaruit.    This  root  occurs  only  in  two  passages  else- 
wnere :  Isa.  xix,  5,  mij/ J,  and  xli.  17,  HilE^J-    The  latter  form  may  have  stood  for  nnt^J  with  Dag.  f.  mphm.    Comp. 


CHAP.  LI.  27-83. 
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Ol8H.,  g  83  6  and  232  e ;  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xix.  5.    Others  would  derive  the  ITlrins  from  nflK',  nHK^  or  HE^J.     Comp, 

I  ~  T  TT  TT 

FuERST  s.  V.  nnt^j  Qesen.,  Thes.  s.  v,  I^^y    At  any  rate  a  play  upon  words  with  D^tJ^'j 7  appears  to  be  intended. 
"T  -T  ■  T : 

*  Ver.  33. — 'Il''■^^^='i]*T^  facere.    Comp.  Hitzig  ad  loc. — With  regard  to  the  construction,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 

an  irregular  infinitive  form,  but  simply  to  supply  ^K^X-    Comp.  ver.  3  and  Naeqelsb.  GV.,  g  80,  6. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

A  very  animated  picture  !  Tliree  main  groups 
may  be  plainly  distinguished,  and  a  conclusion. 
The  first  group  (vers.  27-29)  shows  us  the  ene- 
mies of  Babylon,  the  Modes  with  the  nations 
subject  to  their  dominion  advancing  against 
Babylon  with  so  great  an  army  that  the  earth 
trembles.  The  second  group  is  composed  of  the 
Babylonian  warriors,  who,  overwhelmed  by  the 
success  of  the  enemy,  let  their  hands  fall  in 
powerless  and  spiritless  dismay  (ver.  30).  In 
the  third  group  we  perceive  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who,  sitting  in  his  castle,  receives  from  all  sides 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  city  (vers.  31, 
32).  In  the  closing  words  the  prophet  expresses 
the  thought  that  all  which  is  now  being  done  to 
render  the  city  splendid  and  glorious  is  no  more 
than  the  preparation  of  the  threshing-floor,  on 
which  in  a  short  time  the  harvest  will  be  piled. 
These  verses  are  clearly  distinguished  from  those 
which  precede  and  follow,  and  exhibit  a  clear 
and  connected  picture. 

Vers.  27-29.  Raise  ye  .  .  .  inhabitant.  Ver., 
27  evidently  contains  a  new  beginning,  for  it 
summons  to  that  which  has  to  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  a  warlike  expedition.  Comp.  ver. 
12;  1.2. — Consecrate,  e<c.  It  was  the  custom 
to  commence  every  war  with  sacred  rites  (comp, 
Herz.,  R.-Snc,  and  Winer,  R.-B.-W.,  s.  v. 
'•Krieg");  but  here,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  3,  the  war 
appears  to  be  designated  as  a  holy  one,  because 
it  has  to  do  with  a  "  work  of  Jehovah  "  (1.  25) 
and  "the  vengeance  of  His  sanctuary"  (1.  28). 
Comp.  vi.  4  ;  xxii.  7  ;  Joel  iv.  9 ;  Mic.  iii.  5. — 
Call.  Comp.  1.  2,  29.— Ararat.  Comp.  Gen. 
viii.  4.  [CowLES :  "  The  name  Ararat  is  San- 
skrit, meaning  'the  holy  land,'  a  name  probably 
due  to  traditions  of  Noah's  ark." — S.  R.  A.]. — 
In  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  38  coll.  2  Ki.  xix.  37)  a  land 
of  Ararat  is  spoken  of.  Theodoret  says  on  the 
present  passage,  'Apapar  rf/v  'Apfitviav  Kalsl. 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Arme.n.  p. 
361)  Ararat  was  the  chief  district  of  Armenia  and 
divided  into  twenty  circuits.  Comp.  Delitzsoh 
on  Isa.  xxxvii.  38. — ^Minni  also,  which  occurs 
here  only,  Ps.  xlv.  9  being  doubtful,  belongs  to 
Armenia;  it  was,  according  to  Niebuhr  (Ass.  u. 
Bah.  S.  427  coll.  136),  the  second  chief  state  of 
this  country. — Ashfeeuaz  must  be  sought  for 
at  any  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia, 
since  Togarmah  is  the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  X.  3,  and  "the  country  on  the 
Pontus,  Ararat  and  Caucasus  is  in  general  the 
home  of  the  children  of  Japheth"  (Niebuhr  w< 
sup.).  Knobel  (  Volkertafel  and  on  Gen.  x.  3)  re- 
gards Ashkenaz  as  the  Asorum  genus  and  says 
in  reference  to  this  passage:  "  The  Ashkenaz 
mentioned  in  Jer.  11.  27  appears  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  Asi  nation  in  Asia."  [Comp.  also  Keil 
and  Delitzsoh  on  Gen.  x.  3,  Tr.  I.  p.  163.- — S. 
R.  A.].  In  general  these  three  peoples  here 
mentioned  correspond  to  the  "  nations  from  the 


north  "  which  are  spoken  of  in  1.  3,  9. — Ap- 
point a  captain — 1D3D.  The  word  occurs 
besides  only  in  Nah.  iii.  17.  The  meaning  is 
doubtful.  All  we  learn  from  the  context  is  thatr 
something  hostile  to  Babylon  is  intended.  The 
words  against  her  follow  four  times  in  vers.  27, 
28,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  another  sense  the 
third  time  from  the  other  three.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  measure  within  Babylon  but  against  Babylon 
which  is  spoken  of.  Appoint  is  then  used  as 
in  XV.  3.  I  do  not  think  that  number,  multitude 
can  be  the  point  of  comparison  between  this  and 
the  parallel  horses  (it  is  certainly  not  so  with 
1IJD  in  Nah.  iii.  17),  and  that  therefore  the 
word  designates  "  troops  "  of  any  kind  (Graf, 
Meier).  It  is  admitted  by  most  commentators! 
that  it  is  an  Assyrian  word.  (Comp.  Strauss 
on  Nahum,  S.  123).  In  the  inscription  of  Bisu- 
tun,  the  Assyrian  text  of  which  has  been  ren- 
dered in  Hebrew  letters  by  Oppert,  [Bxp.  en 
Mesop,  II.  p.  238),  the  word  ID  occurs  times  in- 
numerable in  the  sense  of  "King,"  as  a  title  of 
Darius.  Comp.  also  Strauss,  S.  124  Anm.,  etc.; 
Brandis,  Gewinn,  etc.,  S.  101,  2.  1Di3Q  might 
thus  be  a  compound  of  TO.  The  circumstance 
that  the  different  nations  have  their  leaders  in 
their  "kings"  is  no  ground  against  this  hypo- 
thesis, for  the  multifarious  host  would  still  need 
a  common  head.  I  therefore  adhere  provision- 
ally to  the  meaning  "captain." — Like  bristly 
locusts.  Comp.  ver.  14.  The  comparison  is 
very  graphic,  both  with  respect  to  the  number 
and  also  the  form  and  movements  of  the  animals. 
Comp.  Credner  on  Joel  i.  4. — Consecrate  na- 
tions is  repeated  as  a  sign  that  the  prophet  will 
yet  make  new  and  important  additions  to  the 
nations  already  mentioned. — Kings  of  Media. 
The  plural  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  an  ab- 
solutely indifferent  matter  than  as  depending  on 
distinct  historical  knowledge.  It  simply  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  a  plurality.  A  great  war 
with  Babylon  would  certainly  occupy  the  whole 
royal  family  of  Media  and  might  occupy  several 
Median  kings  in  succession.  For  an  analogous 
case  comp.  xvii.  20;  xix.  3. — Jeremiah's  men- 
tion of  the  Medes  is  significant  for  two  reasons : 

1.  because  at  that  time,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah  (15.5  Nabon.=B.  C.  593),  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  in  all  probability  at  war  with  Media. 
His  father-in-law,  Cyaxares,  had  died  the  year 
before,  B.  C.  594.  This  was  a  favorable  epoch 
to  cast  off  the  previous  supremacy  of  Media. 
"We  think  that  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume 
that  Nabukudrussur  had  to  undertake  a  great 
war  with  Media  in  the  years  154  and  155,"  says 
Niebuhr  (Ass.  u.  Bah.,  S.  212,  8  and  on  his 
reasons  for  this  view  Ih.  S.  211  and  S.  284),-^ 

2.  because  in  the  mention  of  the  Medes  there  is 
a  strong  argument  against  those  who  assert  that 
this  prophecy  was  composed  joosi  eiientum,  during 
the  captivity,  for  at  this  time  the  Persians  and 
not  the  Medes  would  have  been  designated  as 
the  conquerors  of  Babylon.     Comp.  ver.   11. — 
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Her  satraps.  Comp.  vers.  23  and  57. — To 
make,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  9;  Jer.  ii.  15;  iv. 
7;   iK.  10;   xlvi.  19;   1.  3 ;   li.  47. 

Ver.  30.  The  heroes  of  Babylon  .  .  .  bro- 
ken.— Become  •women.  Comp.  1.  37  ;  Nah. 
;;;.  13. — They  have  burned.  The  subject  is 
the  enemies. — Bars  are  broken.  Comp.  Am. 
i.  5  ;  Isa.  xlv.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  9. — As  only  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  is  described,  the  burning  of  the 
dwellings  must  not  be  referred  to  a  burning  of 
the  whole  city,  presupposing  the  capture.  It 
must  rather  be  intended  as  a  parallel  to  the 
breaking  of  the  bars.  The  sentence  discloses 
that  the  enemies  had  begun  their  work  by  setting 
the  dwellings  on  fire.  [Compare  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Babylon  in  Xenophon  aa  given  by 
WOKDSWOETH. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  31,  32.  Courier  .  .  .  confounded. 
The  prophet  conceives  of  the  king  as  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  in  his  citadel.  When  the  city  is  taken 
"from  the  end  thereof"  (comp.  1.  26)  the  mes- 
sengers hastening  to  inform  the  king  would  meet 
each  other.  This  is  a  sad  meeting,  an  accumu- 
lation of  calamities  which  reminds  us  of  the  Job's 
posts  (Job  i.  13  sqq.). — Passages.  nn3J^D,  are 
passages.  Forts  may  be  meant,  but  also  bridges 
or  tunnels,  or  even  the  stations  of  the  messenger 
or  ferries,  since  on  account  of  the  walls  a  landing 
could  not  be  made  at  pleasure.  Concerning  the 
bridges  which  connected  the  two  banks  of  the 
river  in  the  middle  of  the  city  and  the  tunnel 
under  the  Euphrates,  which  connected  the  two 
royal  castles,  comp.  Oppert,  I.  S.  192,  etc.  The 
Euphrates,  moreover,  had  no  fords,  and  the  arti- 
cle forbids  us  to  think  of  the  bed  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, laid  dry  by  the  diversion  of  the  stream 
(Herod.,  I.  191),  as  it  denotes  that  definite  and 
well-known  points  of  transition  are  meant.  The 
expression  may  well  be  referred  to  the  bridge, 
the  ferry-stations  and  perhaps  also  to  the  tunnel. 
Both  this  sentence  and  the  following  parts  of 
ver.  33  belong  to  the  announcements  spoken  of 
in  ver.  31. — The  ponds  burned  -with  fire. 
This  sentence  is  enigmatical.  The  view  that  the 
burning  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
merely  to  be  taken  as  figurative  for  drying  up, 
for  which  an  appeal  is  strangely  made  to  1  Ki. 
xviii.  38,  seems  to  me  as  untenable  as  that,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  burning  is  to  be  referred 
merely  to  the  sedge.  The  former  view  is  op- 
posed by  the  formal  reason  that  the  figure  would 
be  an  unsuitably  exaggerated  one,  the  latter  by 
the  material  reason  that  the  burning  of  the  sedge 
seems  purposeless.  But  are  the  great  water- 
works of  Nebuchadnezzar   to   be   conceived  of 


as  having  no  wood-work  about  them  ?  Did 
not  the  flood-gates  at  least  consist  of  wood  ? 
The  great  basin  of  Sepharvaim,  e.  g.,  might  be 
opened  and  closed  by  flood-gates  (comp.  Duncker, 
Gesch.  d.  Alterth.  I.  S.  849).  If  the  Euphrates 
were  dried  up  and  it  was  wished  to  complete  the 
act  of  demolition,  the  destruction  of  the  sluices 
by  fire  might  be  an  appropriate  way  of  accom- 
plishing this.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  per- 
ceive a  special  prediction  in  these  words.  Jere- 
miah paints  the  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  in  colors,  which  in  general  betray  a 
correct  knowledge  of  Babylonian  circumstances. 
This  picture  could  not  be  applied  to  the  capture 
of  any  city  at  pleasure,  but  the  coloring  is  no- 
where so  specific  that  we  must  say  it  is  either  a 
mantic  prediction  or  a  vaticinium  poet  evenlum. 
Jeremiah's  mind  was  occupied  only  with  the 
great  theme, — Babylon  will  fall  and  be  destroyed, 
and  Israel  will  be  delivered.  He  greatly  varies 
this  theme,  and  here  and  there  a  feature  finds  a 
surprisingly  accurate  fulfilment,  but  there  may 
be  here  a  deeply  hidden  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  which  we  cannot  fathom  or  de- 
monstrate, and  the  prophet  had  no  foreknow- 
ledge of  this  agreement  of  his  words  with  the 
future  reality.  Comp.  1.  24  and  the  rems.  on 
li.  39.  KuEPER  in  the  Bewek  des  Glaubens,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1867.— Are  confounded. 
Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  8.  The  words  as  the  purport 
of  the  message  correspond  exactly  to  what  was 
reported  as  a  fact  in  ver.  30.  [Comp.  Heboi)., 
I.  181;  Aristot.,  Polil.  III.  c.  1;  Bawlinson, 
Anc.  Mon.  III.  363  ;  and  Puset,  on  Daniel,  p. 
268,  in  Wordsworth  and  his  note  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prophecy. — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  33.  For  thus  saith  ...  to  her.  For 
attaches  these  words  closely  to  the  previous  verse. 
What  follows  is  separated  by  its  specific  contents, 
and  thus  the  statement  of  reason  forms  a  con- 
clusion. When  Jeremiah  wrote  Babylon  stood 
at  the  zenith  of  its  bloom.  The  rejoinder  might 
then  be  made  to  him.  How  canst  thou,  contrary 
to  all  appearances,  speak  of  such  an  enfeebling 
of  this  glorious  army  and  of  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  these  impregnable  bulwarks  ? 
Jeremiah  replies,  Babylon  is  a  threshing-floor. 
All  that  is  now  done  to  render  her  great  and 
glorious  is  no  more  than  a  preparation  of  the 
floor  by  treading.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
season  of  harvest  will  come  to  her.  Jeremiah 
here  leans  back  upon  1.  26.  The  glorious  city 
shall  one  day  serve  only  as  a  threshing-floor  for 
all  the  treasures  harvested  by  her  enemies. 


CKAP.  LI.  34-40. 
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17.  Babylon's  Misdeed,  Israel's  Complaint,  Jehovah's  Sentence. 
LI.  34-40. 

34  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  devoured  us,  he  crushea  us. 
He  put  us  away  as  an  empty  vessel, 

He  swallowed  us  like  a  dragon, 

He  filled  his  belly^  with  my  best  and  cast  us  out" 

35  "  My  wrong  and  my  flesh  be  on  Babylon,"  say  the  inhabitress  of  Zion, 
"  My  blood  on  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea,"  say  Jerusalem. 

36  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Behold,  I  fight  thy  battle,  and  execute  thy  vengeance. 
And  cause  her  sea  to  dry  up  and  seal  up  her  spring. 

37  And  Babylon  shall  become  ruins,  the  abode  of  jackals, 

A  terror  and  an  object  of  scorn,  which  is  bare  of  inhabitants. 

38  They  will  roar  one  with  another  like  young  lions. 
They  will  growl*  like  the  young  of  the  lioness. 

39  For  their  intoxication  I  prepare  them  a  drinking-bout, 
And  make  them  drunken  that  they  may  rejoice, 

Fall  asleep  to  a  perpetual  sleep 
And  never  awake,  saith  Jehovah. 

40  I  will  bring  them  down  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter. 
Like  rams  with  he-goats. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  34.— tyT3,  belly,  is  oiir.  \ey. 

2  Ver.  34. — ^J^yD-  The  singular  suffix  has  induced  the  Masoretes  to  make  the  previous  verbs  conformable  to  this,  bat 
this  change  of  number  is  by  uo  means  rare.  Comp,  ix.  7  ;  x.  4;  xiii.  20  ;  xliv.  9  ;  NaegklSB.  (Jr.,  §  105,  7  jItitji.  2.  Some 
commentators  would  attach  the  word  to  the  following,  and  read  ^jn^^H  because  the  lliph  of  n-lT  signifies  to  wash,  rinse 

away  (Isa.  iv.  4 ;  Ezek.  xl.  38 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  6),  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah,  while  n''in  is  very  common  with 

him  (viii.  3 ;  xvi.  15  ;  xxiii.  3,  8 ;  xxvii.  10, 15,  etc.).    The  meaning  of  rinsing,  however,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  cast- 
ing away  ("'the  Hiph.  of  H^l  is  to  cast  away,  wash  away,"  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  iv.  4,  S.  89),  and  the  brevity  of  the  second 

half  of  the  verse  is  not  without  analogy.    Comp.  1.  26  ;  li.  28. 

3  Ver.  35. — ("^  JIDK'''.    Comp.  Isa.  xii.  G,    The  expression  occurs  only  in  these  two  places. 
*  Ver.  38.— "1J?J,  snarl,  growl,  is  an  air.  Aey 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

Nebuchadnezzar  has  devoured  Israel,  emptied 
his  land  and  caused  it  to  stand  like  an  empty 
vessel,  having  cast  out  the  people  (ver.  34).  For 
this  Israel  invokes  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  35).  To  this  desire  the  Lord  declares 
Himself  willing  to  respond;  as  Babylon  has 
emptied  Israel,  so  shall  it  become  an  empty  un- 
watered  desert;  as  Nebuchadnezzar  has  devoured 
I.irael  like  a  dragon,  so  shall  the  Chaldeans  roar 
like  lions;  as  they  have  revelled  in  Israel's  flesh 
and  Wood,  so  shall  they  empty  the  cup  of  wrath 
even  to  fatal  drunkenness,  and  be  brought  as 
sheep  to  the  slaughter  (vers.  36-40).  Three  main 
thoughts  are  thus  plainly  distinguishable,  the 
expositio  facti,  the  complaint  and  the  sentence. 

Ver.  34.  Nebuchadrezzar  .  .  .  cast  us  out. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  devoured  (1.  7,  17)  and 
crushed  (literally  disturbavit,  Ex.  xiv.  25;  xxiii. 
27  •  Josh.  X.  10;  2  Chr.  xv.  6)  Israel ;  and  then  let 


the  land  stand  like  an  empty  vessel.  Hitzig  re- 
gardg  the  words  he  put  us  aiway,  as  spoken  by 
the  land,  but  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  plural 
pronoun.  It  is  better  to  regard  the  people  a,aA 
land  as  speaking  together.  Then  the  first  clause 
refers  to  the  persons,  the  second  to  the  land,  the 
third  to  the  particular  things,  which  the  enemy 
took  with  him  as  plunder  out  of  the  country. — 
Dragon,  V^!^,  is  I,  bellua  maritima,  nijTOCf  (Gen. 
i.  21;  Job  vii.  12;  Ps.  clviii.  7).  2.  Serpent 
(Ex.  vii.  9,  10,  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xei.  13). 
3.  Crocodile  (Isa.  xxvii.  1;  li.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  3; 
xxxii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13).  In  this  place  it  is 
usually  translated  dragon,  this  being  viewed  as 
a  modification  of  the  second  meaning.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  indiiference  what  great  animal 
is  intended,  and  it  therefore  suiiices  to  render  the 
word  by  a  general  term. 

Ver.  35.  My  wrong  .  .  .  Jerusalem.  After 
the  representation  of  the  condition  of  things, 
Israel  here  appears  as  a  plaintiff,  and  demands 
as  hia  right  the  punishment  of  the  oppressor. — 
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My  v7rong.  Comp.  Gen.  xvi.  5. — My  flesh 
and  my  blood  point  back  to  devoured,  ver. 
34. — Inhabitants  of  Chaldea.  Comp.  ver.  24; 
1.10.  ["By  my  flesh  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand the  blood-relations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Jews  throughout  the  country, 
who  were  killed  or  carried  captive  to  Babylon." 
Henderson. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  36-40.  Therefore  thus  .  .  .  with  he- 
goats.  The  Lord  receives  the  complaint  of 
Israel.  He  declares  himself  ready  to  execute  the 
punishment  desired.  The  close  connection  of  the 
words  with  ver.  35  is  clear  from  therefore,  and 
from  its  whole  purport. — I  fight,  etc.  Comp.  1. 
34;  li.  6,  11,  56;  1.  15,  28.— Cause  to  dry  up, 
etc.  The  abundance  of  water,  to  which  the  land 
of  Babylon  owes  its  fertility  and  power,  the  Lord 
will  dry  up  and  even  seal  up  the  springs.  Comp. 
1.  38, — Her  sea.  Comp,  rems.  on  ver,  13.  "Tlie 
main  land,  on  which  Babylon  stands,  is  .  .  .  a 
large  .  .  plain,  which  is  so  broken  up  with 
marshes  and  lakes  by  the  Euphrates,  that  it  floats, 
as  it  were,  in  the  sea.  The  low  land  on  the  lower 
Euphrates  is,  as  it  were,  wrung  from  the  sea; 
for  before  Semiramis  erected  the  dikes,  the 
Euphrates  used  to  overflow  it  all  (TreXayl^etv, 
Herod,,  I.,  184);  Abydenus  fin  Euseb.  Prxp., 
IX.,  41),  even  says  that  at  first  it  was  all  water, 
and  was  also  called  {ialaaaa."  Delitzsch  on  Isa. 
xxi,  1, — Become  ruins,  Comp,  ix,  10;  xviii. 
16;  xix.  8;  xxv.  9,  18;  xxix.  18;  li.  29,  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  recompense  which  the 
Lord  has  presented  in  ver.  36  (comp.  ver.  6)  the 
desolation  and  evacuation  here  predicted  corres- 1 


ponds  to  the  emptying,  which  Israel,  according 
to  ver.  34,  had  experienced  from  Babylon. — In 
ver.  38  it  is  not  an  element  of  the  punishment, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  revelling  of  the  Baby- 
lonians in  the  enjoyment  of  their  plunder,  which 
is  described  (comp.  ii.  15;  Am.  iii.  4). — Ver. 
39.  While  now  they  are  in  the  heart  of  their 
greedy  enjoyment  (comp.  Hos.  vii.  4-7)  the  Lord 
will  prepare  them  a  banquet  of  his  own  kind. 
He  will  pour  them  out  a  full  cup,  but  of  wrath 
(xxv.  15-27).  Of  this  excitement  and  sleep  will 
be  the  consequence — the  excitement  of  anguish 
and  the  sleep  of  death  (ver.  67), — That  they 
may  rejoice,  is  therefore  inteuded  ironically, 
Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  5,  and  Delitzsch,  ad  loc. — The 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  these  words  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Chaldeans  while  feasting  (Dan,  v,  1 
sqq. ;  Herod.,  I.,  191;  Cyrop.,  VII,,  23)  is  no 
more  to  be  traced  to  special  prediction,  than  the 
fulfilment  of  vers.  31,  32;  1.  24.  The  prophet 
hag  no  expectation  that  his  picture  of  wild  carou- 
sal, and  the  exchange  of  this  for  another  ironi- 
cally so-called,  would  correspond  so  literally  to 
the  facts.  That  this  was  the  case  was  not,  how- 
ever, due  to  a  coincidence,  but  to  divine  Provi- 
dence. Comp.  rems.  on  vers,  31,  32.— I  ■will 
bring  them,  etc.  Comp,  xlviii.  15;  1.  27.  Lambs, 
rams,  he-goats!  All  olasse.s  of  the  population 
are  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  butcher's  knife. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  Jer,  1.  8. 
— This  description  also,  from  ver.  38  onwards, 
stands  in  evident  contrast  to  the  devouring  of 
Israel  by  the  Chaldeans,  in  ver.  34. 


18.   The  Demolition  of  the  Prison,  the  Liberation  of  the  Captivet. 
LI.  41-46. 


41  How  is  Sheshach  taken, 

And  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  captured ! 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  horrid  waste'  among  the  nations  I 

42  The  sea  is  come  up  over  Babylon, 

With  the  multitude  of  its  waves  is  she  covered. 

43  Her  cities  are  become  a  desolation, 
A  land  of  aridity  and  steppe, 

A  land  wherein  no  man  will  dwell, 
Which  no  son  of  man  will  pass  through. 

44  And  I  visit  Bel  in  Babylon, 

And  take  from  his  mouth  what  he  hath  devoured, 
And  no  more  shall  the  nations  flow  to  him : 
The  wall  also  of  Babylon  is  fallen. 

45  Go  out  from  the  midst  of  her,  my  people, 

And  let  every  one  save  his  soul  from  the  fury  of  Jehovah's  anger. 

46  And  let  not  your  heart  faint,^ 

Nor  fear  on  account  of  the  rumor  which  is  heard  in  the  land, 
For  in  that  year  the  rumor  comes'  and  the  year  after*  another, 
And  feud  in  the  land,  ruler  against  ruler. 


CHAP.  LI.  47-52. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Tor.  41.— nraty  is  s(Mpor  in  y.  30 ;  yiii.  21.    As  in  the  verbal  root,  so  also  in  the  noun,  the  idea  of  being  rigid  and  con- 
fused is  connected  with  that  of  horrible  desolation.  Comp.  ii.  15  ;  iv.  7  ;  1.  3,  23,  etc. 

2  Ver.  46.— 1-1  IT-jai.  Comp.  Deut.  xx.  4;  laa.  vii.  4.— t3=Sx  as  frequently.  EWALD,  J  337,  6. 

3  Ver.  46.— i-ljl  X31.    The  construction  is  as,  e  g„  in  xxvii.  10.  Comp.  NiuOELsn.  Or.,  ?  99,  3. 
♦  Ver.  46.— VinX  is  to  be  regarded  as  neuter.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  &;■.,  g  60,  4. 


EXEUETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

A  double  picture !  As  in  vers.  1.  1-5,  on  the 
backgroand  of  Babylon  destroyed  the  prophet 
sees  Jerusalem  delivered.  He  thus  first  shows 
us  Babylon  taken  and  desolated  (vers.  41-43),  the 
gods  robbed  of  all  ability  to  retain  plunder  or 
attract  worshippers,  and  even  the  strong,  proud 
walls  thrown  down  (ver.  44).  He  then  summons 
Israel  to  flee  from  the  abomination  of  desolation 
(ver.  45),  and  not  to  be  afraid  at  the  alarm  of 
war  (ver.  46). 

Vers.  41-44.  How  is  Sheshach  ...  is  fall- 
en. Comp.  1.  2. — Sheshach.  Comp.  rems.  on 
XXV.  26.  If  it  is  to  be  derived  from  ^Dt?  to  stoop 
down,  and  taken  In  the  sense  of  "humiliation, 
submission,"  the  idea  does  not  accord  with  the 
following  "praise  of  the  whole  earth."  It  must 
wait  further  illumination. — Praise,  elc.  Comp. 
xlviii.  2  ;  xlix.  25.  Herodotus  says  of  Babylon, 
EKEKdiy^riTO  wf  ovdev  aXXo  Tzd^iGfia  rdv  yfiet^  U^fiev 
(I.,  178). — The  sea,  etc.  We  might  think  here 
of  the  sea  of  nations  (comp.  Isa.  yiii.  7,  8;  xvii. 
12:  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8),  especially  since  in  ver,  36 
and  ver.  43,  the  contrary  is  expressed.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  the  prophet  would  really 
say  both,  viz.,  that  Babylon  will  be  exposed  to 
horrible  aridity  and  fearful  inundations.  The 
Euphrates,  when  left  to  itself,  has  at  some  times 
too  much,  and  at  others  too  little  water.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's great  water- works  were  to  regulate 
the  supply,  and  when  these  are  destroyed  (comp. 
ver.  32)  Babylon  incurs  the  double  danger. — 
Her  cities,  etc.  Comp.  ix.  10. — Land  of  ari- 
dity, etc.  Comp.  ii.  6;  1.  12.— No  man,  etc. 
Comp.  ix.  9-11;  xlix.  18,  38;  1.  40.— Bel  (comp. 


rems.  on  1.  2)  is  here  mentioned  as  Babylon's 
highest  deity,  and  accordingly  as  the  shield  of 
its  power  and  glory.  Whoever  conquers  and 
plunders  Babylon,  conquers  and  plunders  Bel, 
and  whatever  Babylon  retains  of  plundered  pro- 
perty in  its  hand,  that  has  Bel.  He  has,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  all  (comp.  ver.  34  ;  1.  17).  Israel 
then  with  all  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem  (comp. 
Dan.  i.  2)  may  be  represented  as  "devoured  by 
Bel,"  and  this  he  is  to  restore.  He  i.5  also  no 
longer  to  have  the  renown  of  being  a,  powerful 
protector.  Foreigners  shall  no  longer  stream 
thither  to  commend  themselves  to  his  protection 
and  be  amazed  at  his  glory.  On  the  expression, 
comp.  Isa.  ii.  2. — The  mention  of  the  wall  of 
Babylon  (comp.  ver.  58;  1.  15)  again  as  by  way 
of  supplement,  may  seem  surprising.  The  walls 
of  Babylon,  however,  seem  here  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sanctuary  of  Bel.  This  is  intimated  in  their 
names;  Imgur-Bel,  i.  e.,  Bel  protect,  was  the 
name  of  the  outer  wall  comprising  480  stadia, 
Nivitti-Bel,  i.  e.,  residence  of  Bel,  was  the  name 
of  the  inner  wall,  360  stadia  long.  Comp.  Oppeut, 
I.,  S.  227.  [The  name  of  the  king  also  was  Bel- 
shazzar. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  45,  46.  Go  out  .  .  .  ruler.  That  which, 
according  to  vers.  41-44  is  to  come  upon  Babylon, 
is  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  wrath.  In  order  that 
this  may  not  fall  upon  the  Israelites  also,  they 
are  to  flee.  Comp.  ver.  6 ;  1.  8. — From  the 
fury,  elc.  Comp.  iv.  8,  26;  xii.  13;  xxv.  37,  38; 
XXX.  24. — Feud,  etc.  Comp.  xxx.  21  ;  xxxiii. 
26. — ^The  prophet  evidently  presupposes  a  great 
war.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  28.  This  passage  re- 
minds us  of  Matt.  xxiv.  6;  Luke  xxi.  28.  [Comp. 
Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.,  III.,  p.  515,  as  quoted  in 
Wordsworth. — S.  &.  A.]. 


19.  Babylon's  fall  an  Occasion  of  Joy  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  hut  especially  to  Israel. 

LI.  47-52. 

47  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come  that  I  visit  the  idols  of  Babylon, 
And  her  whole  land  shall  be  put  to  shame, 

And  her  wounded  ones  shall  all  fell  in  the  midst  of  her. 

48  But  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  therein,  shall  rejoice  over  Babylon, 
For  from  the  north  come'  the  destroyers,  saith  Jehovah. 

49  As  Babylon  caused^  the  slain'  of  Israel  to  fall, 

So  at  Babylon  are  fallen  the  slain  of  the  whole  land. 

50  "S  e  that  have  escaped  the  sword. 
Go  on,*  stand  not  Still : 
Remembei  Jehovah  from  afar, 

And  let  Jerusalem  come  into  your  hearts. 
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51  "  We  are  ashamed,  for  we  have  heard  reproach,  _       ^  r  i.       i,' 
Shame  covers  our  face,  for  strangers  are  come  into  the  sanctuaries  of  Jehovah  s 

house."  -11       -J  1 

52  Wherefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  punish  her  idols  ; 
And  in  her  whole  land  groan^  the  slain. 

TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  48.— The  singular  xn'  stands  here   as  an  anticipated  predicate.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  105,  4,  6,  3. 

2  Ver  49  —Before  Vi3  jS  should  be  supplied  HnTl.    The  sense  of  the  connection  is  then  Babylon  tended  to,  occasioned, 

:    •  t:  |T 

the  fall.  Comp.  N.tEOElSB.   Gr.,  5  95,  3  6. 

3  Ver.  49 — '■1  ■'SSh  need  not  be  talicn  as  vocative.    It  is  the  construction  of  a  sentence  in  which  the  infinitive  repre- 

snnts  the  predicate,  aiiil  the  subject  is  implied  in  a  substantive,  depending  on  a  preposition.  Comp.  v.  26;  vi.  7;  xvii.  2  ; 
x.Kxiv.  9  ;  N.\EGELSB.  Gr.,  §  9.5,  i.— If  wo  take  it  as  voc.  (IIiTziG,  Ew.iLD,  Graf,  etc.),  the  two  clauses  of  the  disjunctive  sen- 
tence either  contiiin  the  same  thought,  or  we  must  take  S  as  the  '7  auctoris,  which  is  harsh.    The  Perf.  173  J  is  according  to 

this  interpretation  the  prophetic  perfect.  The  prophet  scps  the  stragr.s  of  the  Babylonians  as  something  which  has  already 
happened.    Hence  he  addresses  the  Israelites  as  having  escaped  from  the  overthrow. 

'  Ver.  BO.— oSn.  This  imperative  occurs  bore  only.  The  choice  of  the  expression  is,  however,  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  !lSn  here  does  not  signify  to  go  away,  but  as  is  clearfromthe  antithesis  VVi^r\_  (comp.  Gen.  xix.  17  ;  Jer,  iv 
6)  to  go  on,  and  is  thus  used  with  a  certain  emphasis.  Hence  it  is  also  unnecessary  with  the  LXX.  to  connect  the  H  with 
the  previous  word,  and  read  rUTPlD  01'  HSinn— Comp.,  moreover,  ver.  45  ;  1.  8,  28. 

TT  T   ■■  T    :    T  ■• 

5  Ver.  52.— pJS  in  Jeremiah  here  only.    Comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.  15. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

We  may  observe  in  this  passage  that  it  gradu- 
ally exhausts  itself,  and  hastens  to  the  conclu- 
sion. We  may  also  perceive  the  effort  to  revert 
to  the  commencement.  Hence  the  great  simi- 
larity of  these  verses  to  1.  3-5.  Babylon's  itlols 
are  to  be  visited,  the  land  confounded,  and  filled 
with  the  slain  (ver.  47),  to  the  joy  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  destroyers  coming  from  the  north  are 
to  accomplish  this  (ver.  48).  Thus  will  be  re- 
compensed to  Babylon  what  it  has  done  to  Israel 
(ver.  49).  The  Israelites,  however,  are  en- 
couraged to  go  home  comforted  (ver.  5D).  They 
seem  not  to  understand  the  call,  for  they  answer 
with  complaining  words,  from  which  it  is  seen 
that  no  other  feeling  could  find  place  in  their 
hearts,  than  that  of  the  disgrace  they  had  suf- 
fered (ver.  51).  But  the  prophet  comforts  them 
by  skilfully  repeating  the  opening  words  of  the 
picture,  indicating  that  even  for  their  disgrace 
the  promised  visitation  of  the  idols  and  of  their 
country  would  procure  satisfaction  (ver.  52). 
If  our  division  is  correct,  and  ver.  52  is  really 
the  clo.se  of  the  strophe  beginning  at  ver.  47, 
and  if,  as  cannot  be  doubted  (see  the  proof  in 
iletail  below),  these  verses  reproduce  in  a  certain 
meiisure  the  beginning  of  the  whole  prophecy,  1. 
2-5,  an  artificial  arrangement  is  here  noticeable, 
of  which  a  trace  also  recurs  in  the  last  picture, 
for  ver.  58  also  in  its  purport  refers  back  to 
ver.  53. 

Vers.  17,  48.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  saith 
.Tehovah. — Therefore  draws  a  further  special 
conclusion  from  the  premises  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious context.  The  main  purport  of  this  picture 
folUnvs  from  all  which  has  been  previously  stated 
;is  f,he  lecree  of  .Jeliovah  concerning  Babylon. — 
Bshold,  the  day.  Comp.  ix.  24.  This  formu- 
l.i  is  found  fourteen  times  in  .Teremiah,  vii.  .32; 
xvi.  14;  xix.  6,  e/c. — The  idols,  f/c.  Generaliza- 
tion of  what  is  said  in  ver.  44  of  Bel  alone.  In 
1.  2  also  the  confusion  of  Bel,  Merodach  and  the 
'o    frenerally   is   annken  of.     Comp.    ver.    52. 


— Put  to  shame.  Comp.  xlviii.  13. — Het 
wounded.  Comp.  ver.  4. — If  we  render  "slain." 
we  get  no  suitable  meaning  from  the  sentence, 
even  if  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  "  in  the  midst  of 
her,"  we  must,  therefore,  take  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  wounded,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  26 ;  Job  xxiv. 
12.  All  the  wounded  will  fall,  ;.  e.,  all  their 
wounds  will  be  mortal. — Ver.  48.  Shall  rejoice. 
etc.  These  words  express  the  main  thought  of 
the  first  p.art  (vers.  47,  48)  and  at  the  same  time 
the  only  new  element.  Heaven  and  earth  cer- 
tainly must  rejoice  when  once  again  the  justice, 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Lord  celebrate  a  tri- 
umph, and  it  is  anew  evident  that  He,  and  not 
the  devil,  is  Lord  in  the  world.  Comp.  Isa.  xliv. 
23;  xlix.  13;  Ps.  xevi.  10,  11.— The  sentence 
gains  much  in  clearness  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
parenthesis,  and  refer  the  following  causal  sen- 
tence to  ver.  47.  According  to  the  logical  se- 
quence the  destroyers  are  the  first  cause,  and  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  the  second  cause  of  the 
rejoicing.  If  we  do  not  take  the  imperative  sen- 
tence as  a  parenthesis,  we  must  at  'east  refer  the 
causal  sentence  to  all  the  foregoing  context,  so 
that  the  destroyers  appear  as  the  ground  both 
of  the  fall  and  the  rejoicing.  The  words  for 
from  the  north,  also  remind  us  of  1.  3  coll.  1. 
!),  41,  standing  here  in  the  same  connection  as 
there. — Destroyers.  Comp.  ver.  63. 

Vers.  49-52.  As  Babylon  .  .  .  the  slain.  In 
this  second  part  of  the  picture  the  prophet  ex- 
presses substantially  the  same  thought  as  in  the 
first,  but  with  special  application  to  Israel  and 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  recompense.  The  sin 
of  Babylon  against  Israel  shall  be  recompensed, 
and  Israel,  at  first  unable  to  receive  the  joyful 
tidings,  is  greatly  comforted  by  the  repeated  so- 
lemn proclamation  of  judgment  on  the  destroyers. 
— Remember,  etc.  These  words  remind  us  vi- 
vidly of  1.  4,  5. — Prom  afar.  Jehovah  is  still  al- 
ways considered  as  dwelling  in  Zion.  Comp. 
xli.  5. — Come,  etc.  Comp.  iii.  16;  xliv.  21. — 
The  Israelites  answer  to  the  call, but  with  words 
of  grief.  They  cannot  receive  the  joyful  tidings. 
Their  minds  are  still  full  of   the  feeling  of  the 
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disgrace  they  have  suifered.  It  is  as  though  they 
would  say,  What  is  the  thought  of  Jehovah  and 
Jerusalem  for  us  ?  Have  we  not  from  thence  re- 
collections only  of  the  deepest  shame  and  re- 
proach ?  We  are  put  to  shame  and  we  are 
ashamed  ^comp.  ix.  18),  for  we  have  heard  re- 
proach, scorn  and  ridicule  as  the  part  of  the 
heathen  (vi.  10;  xxiv.  9),  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  shame  covered  our  face  (Ps.  Ixix. 
8 ;  XXXV.  26  ;  Ixxi.  13).  This  scorn  which  has 
come  upon  us  refers  however  to  the  fact  that 
strangers  (comp.  v.  19;  xxx.  8;  Isa.  i.  7)  have 
come   into  the  sanctuaries  {i.  e.,  into  all  parts, 


even  those  forbidden  to  profane  feet)  of  Jehovah's 
house.  It  must  appear  surprising  that  the  Israel- 
ites respond  to  the  joyful  call  of  the  prophet,  ver. 
60,  with  words  of  grief.  The  strophe  cannot 
therefore  possibly  be  concluded  here,  or  it  would 
end  in  a  harsh  dissonance.  We  therefore  attach 
ver.  52  to  it.  Even  on  this  account,  says  Jere- 
miah, skilfully  repeating  the  opening  words  of 
the  picture,  shall  the  idols  be  visited  and  their 
laud  filled  with  the  slain.  The  prophet  speaks 
very  appropriately  of  the  visitation  of  the  idols, 
for  just  this  is  the  recompense  for  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  the  house  of  Jehovah. 


20.  No  wall  is  a  defence  against  the  Lord. 
LI.  53-58. 

53  "  Even  though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven, 
And  tower  up'  his  defences^  to  a  precipitous  height, 
From  me  will  destroyers  come  to  her,"  saith  Jehovah. 

54  A  loud  crying  from  Babylon 

And  great  ruin  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ! 

55  For  Jehovah  destroyeth  Babylon, 
And  extirpates  from  her  the  loud  noise. 
And  her  waves  roar  like  mighty  waters, 
The  noise  of  their  calling  resounds. 

66  For  there  is  coming  upon  her,  upon  Babylon,  a  destroyer, 
And  her  heroes  are  taken,  their  bows  broken  f 
For  a  God  of  recompense  is  Jehovah, 
Who  well  requiteth. 

57  "And  I  make  drunk  her  princes  and  her  wise  men. 
Her  counts,  her  dukes  and  her  heroes, 

That  they  may  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep, 
And  never  awake,"  saith  the  King : 
Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 

58  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

"  Babylon's  broad  wall'  is  laid  bare,' 
And  her  high  gates  burn'  in  the  fire ! 
Thus  then  have  peoples  labored  in  vain, 
And  nations  wearied  themselves'  for  the  fire." 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  53. — The  Piel  ^2f3  denotes  to  cut  off,  to  separate  sharply.    This  is  used  in  the  sense  of  fortifying,  like  Kal  in 

n'l^V^,  Isa.  ii.  15 ;  xxxvii.  26  co?^.  "l^f^D,  hecause  fortifications  are  sharply  separated  from  their  surroundings.    Comp. 

T       :  T  :  ■ 

Isa.  xxii.  10. 

2  Ver.  63.— jj?  is  here  as  in  tj>   h'lK,  Jud.  ix.  61 ;  Ps.lxi.4;  Prov.  xyiii.  10;    tJT  n-IX,  Ps.  Ixii.  4;  TJ?  or  Ijr  O'lp, 

Isa.  xxvi.  1 ;  Prov.  x.  12  ;  xviii.  11,  a  strong  bulwark  for  defence  or  protection. 

3  Ver.  66. — nnn=to  make  7\n,  i-  e.,  to  make  cracked.    Comp.  nni3>  Isa.  xlviii.  8  ;  Ix.  11 ;  IPS,  Isa.  li.  13  ;  and  with 

respect  to  the  meaning  "  broken,"  1  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  on  the  singular,  comp,  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  g  105,  4,  &. 

*  Ver.  58. — JllDH  is  construed  as  sing,  here  only.    Evidently  the  totality  of  the  walls,  which,  in  a  certain  aspect,  was 
a  six-fold  line  of  circumvallation  (comp,  Oppert,  p,  228,  etc.),  is  regarded  aa  a  unit,    Comp,  Ewald,  g  318,  a. 

6  Ver,  58, — ^-l   "It^"!!?.    Inf.  abs.  Pilpel.  (comp.  Olsh.,  §253,  .4/im.)  with  Hithpalp.  from  TIJ?,  to  strip  one's  self,  z,  e., 

thrown  down,  discovered  to  their  foundations.     Comp.  ri"^J^,    Hab.  iii.  13;    Psalm  cxxxvii.  7 ;    and  Isaiah  ixiii,  13; 

T  '■ 
Ezek,  xiii.  14, 

«  Ver,  68,— inV-    Comp.  xlix,  2  ;  Isa,  xxxiii.  12  ;  Olsh.,  J  242,  i. 

T  Ver.  58. — Regarding  these  words  as  original  to  Habaklcuk,  we  may  also  regard  13J?''l  as  a  scriptural  error,  it  being 
easy  to  write  this  instead  of  13J?".    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  97. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

The  main  thought  of  the  picture  is  that  no 
dead  or  living  wall  can  save  Babylon,  for  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  recompenser,  has  determined 
upon  its  fall.  The  dead  wall  of  Babylon  will  not 
avail,  because  the  Lord  will  send  destroyers,  as 
lirst  expressed  in  ver.  53.  In  the  following  verses 
the  fallilment  of  this  declaration  is  exhibited: 
great  noise  is  heard  from  Babylon  (vev.  54), 
Whence  comes  this?  Hence,  that  the  Lord  has 
begun  the  work  of  destruction  on  Babylon — de- 
stroying both  the  great  masses  (ver.  55)  and  the 
elite  of  the  population.  His  justice  requires  this 
(ver.  56).  Substantially  the  same  thought  closes 
t  he  discourse  as  began  it,  and  both  the  beginning 
;md  conclusion  appear  as  the  verba  ipsissima  of 
.leUovah,  so  that  in  form  also  the  end  reverls  to 
the  beginning.  The  princes  and  wise  men  of 
ijabylon  may  be  designated  as  its  living  w.iU. 
They  shall  be  made  drunk  with  the  cup  of  Jeho- 
vah's wrath,  and  sleep  an  everlasting  sleep  (ver. 
!'-il).  The  dead  wall,  with  its  lofly  gates,  shall  be 
subjected  to  fire,  so  that  it  will  be  made  manifest 
that  the  immense  work,  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of 
many  nations,  was  achieved  in  vain,  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  (ver.  58). 

Ver.  53.  Even  though  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
In  the  opening  words  there  appears  to  be  a  dou- 
ble allusion  :  1.  to  tlie  tower  of  Babel,  Gen.  xi. 
4  ;  2.  to  the  high  walls  with  which  Babylon  was 
surrounded.  Their  height  must  have  been  very 
great.  Evenif  the  statements  of  2U0  yards  (Hero- 
dotus) and  2.50  yards  (Obosius)  are  to  be  consi- 
dered exaggerated,  the  lowest  estimates  of  the  an- 
cients (Philostr.,  Apoll.  Ti/an.,  I.,  25)  speak  of 
three  and  a  half  plethra,  i.  e.,  150  feet  (Oppert, 
Exp.,  I.,  p.  224,  5).— Comp.  Ob.  4;  Hab.  ii.  9; 
Jer.  xlix.  IG. — Destroyers.  Comp.  ver.  48. 
[Wordsworth:  "We  may  compare  also  the 
words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  still  extant  on  tliis 
cylinder:  'In  Babylon  is  the  tower  of  my 
abode.  ...  To  make  more  difficult  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  against  Imgour-Bet,  the  indestructible 
Wall  of  Babylon,  I  constructed  a  bulwark  like  a, 
mountain,'"  etc. — -S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  54-56.  A  loud  crying  .  .  requiteth. 
Tiiat  ver.  54  describes  the  execution  of  what  is 
threatened  in  ver.  53,  the  work  therefore  of  the 
destroyers  (comp.  1.  22,  46;  xlviii.  3)  is  seen 
from  vers.  55,  50.  It  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
from  tlie  connection  that  the  loud  noise  spoken 
of  in  ver.  54  is  the  united  consequence  of  a  dou- 
ble operation  directed  to  the  two  main  portions 
of  the  Babylonian  population.  At  one  time  the 
work  of  the  destroyers  is  against  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  sense  of  loud  noise 
and  her  waves.  The  sentence  And  her 
waves,  etc.  expresses  the  result.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  and  the  extirpation  of  the  great 
tumult  of  nations  cannot  take  place  without  bring- 
ing the  masses  of  the  people  into  wild  and  noisy 
fxcitement,  for,  as  was  remarked  on  ver.  42, 
masses  of  people  may  certainly,  as  here,  be  com- 
pared with  masses  of  water. — Roar.  Comp.  v. 
22;  xxxi.  35;  Jer.  li.  15— Jer.  vi.  23.— After- 
wards, however,  the  work  of  the  destroyers  is 
against  the  61ite  of  the  people,  the  heroes,  i.  e., 
the  brave  men  and  warriors  (ver,  30 ;  1.  36)  and 


their  weapons. — For  a  God  of  recompense, 

etc.  The  causal  particle  refers  of  course  not  only 
to  the  immediate,  but  all  the  previous  context. 
The  object  of  recompense  is  here  stated  as  the 
ground  of  Jehovah's  procedure  against  Babylon, 
as  in  1.  15,  28  ;  li.  6,  II,  36.  Comp.  2  Sam,  xix. 
37  ;   Isa,  lix.  18, 

Vers,  57,  58,  And  I  make  .  .  .  for  the  fire. 
These  verses  also  contain,  like  ver,  53,  the  verba 
ipsissima  of  Jehovah,  and  ver,  58  also  treats  of  the 
dead  wall.  When,  in  ver,  57,  it  is  said  of  the 
princes,  wise  men  and  warriors  (comp,  1,  35,  36 ; 
li,  23,  28),  that  the  Lord  will  make  them  drunk 
and  cause  them  to  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep  (comp, 
rems,  on  ver.  39,  whence  these  words  are  taken, 
and  XXV.  15,  16,  27),  it  is  evidently  to  be  thus  in- 
timated that  the  Lord  will  paralyze  all  the  forces 
which  might  be  able  in  any  way  to  delay  the  fall. 
It  may  then  be  said  that  the  prophet  treats  in 
ver.  57  of  the  destruction  of  the  living,  in  ver.  58 
of  the  dead  stone  defences.  I  may  be  allowed 
here  to  insert  a  passage  relating  to  the  building 
of  the  walls  from  the  cylinder-inscription  already 
mentioned,  as  given  by  Oppert  {Exp.,  I.,  p.  230). 
"Babylon  is  the  refuge  of  the  God  Merodach;  I 
have  finished  (observe  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
the  speaker)  Imgur-Bel,  his  great  enclosure.  In 
the  thresholds  of  the  great  gates  I  have  adjusted 
folding-doors  in  brass,  very  strong  railings  and 
gratings  (?),  I  have  dug  its  ditches,  I  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  I  have  con- 
structed the  banks  of  the  trench  with  bitumen 
and  bricks.  Wishing  to  preserve  the  pyramid 
more  efficaciously  and  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy 
and  the  attacks  which  might  be  made  on  Babylon 
the  imperishable,  I  caused  to  be  constructed  in 
masonry  in  the  extremities  of  Babylon  a  (second) 
great  enclosure,  the  boulevard  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
which  no  king  had  made  before  me,  I  bad  the 
ditches  made  dry,  and  caused  the  banks  to  be  con- 
structed on  barrels."  Here  follow  the  words 
quoted  above  in  ver.  13. — Tlie  walls  of  Babylon, 
however,  were  not  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
alone.  According  to  an  inscription,  now  at  Aber- 
deen, some  share  in  the  glory  of  this  work  is  due 
to  Assarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sauherib.  He  says 
(Oppert,  p.  227,  etc.),  "Babylon  is  the  city  of 
laws,  Imgnr-Bel  is  its  enclosure,  Nivitti-Bel  its 
rampart;  from  the  foundation  to  the  battlements 
I  founded,  continued,  enlarged  them."  Oppert 
is  of  opinion  that  these  words  express  too  much, 
and  that  Nabopolassar,  and  especially  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, are  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  the  com- 
pleters of  the  work.  As  to  the  destruction  of  the 
wall,  Oppert  says  (p,  225,  c(c,),  "It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  outer  wall,  encroached  upon  by 
Cyrus,  spoiled  by  Darius,  filled  with  breaches  by 
Xerxes,  did  not  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  vulgar  era.  The  ditches 
had  been  filled — and  at  least  in  the  greater  part 
the  wall  had  disappeared  which  was  so  imposing 
to  the  enemies  of  Babylon,  and  which  inspired 
Jeremiah  with  the  words  recorded  in  li,  53,  58," 
—Thus  then  have  peoples,  etc.  These  words 
are  found  with  slight  alteration  (transposition  of 
in  vain  and  for  the  fire)  in  Hab.  ii.  13.  Ha- 
bakkuk  was  the  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  and 
also  prophesied  the  punitive  judgment  to  be 
executed  on  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans,  As  in  i, 
6  Habakkuk  expressly  mentions  the  Chaldeans, 
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he  cannot  have  prophesied  before  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  for  it  is  incouoeivable  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  nation  was  disclosed  to  him 
earlier  than  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  possible  that  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  for  we  see  from 
chap-  i.  that  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans  had 
then  lasted  for  some  time.  If  now  the  words 
"Behold,  is  it  not  of  the  Lord  of  hosts?"  which 
in  Hab.  ii.  13  immediately  precede  the  words 
common  to  this  passage,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
formula  of  quotation,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  is  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  although,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  may  have 
drawn  from  a  common  source.  It  is,  however, 
grammatically  more  correct  to  take  ^Xp  in  the 
sense  of  command  or  determination  (as  in  Josh, 
xi.  20;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30),  and  to  translate  (with 
EwALD,  Meier)  "it  is  decreed  of  the  Lord  that 
the  nations,"  etc.,  and  then  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  words  are  original  to  Habakkuk.  They 
suit  the  context  admirably.  For  Habakkuk  wishes 
to  show  that  a  building  erected  with  blood  and 
injustice  cannot  endure,  from  which  in  passing 
we  may  derive  the  important  information  that 


Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  execute  his  immense 
works  without  despotic  violence. — Labored  and 
■wearied  themselves  are  synonymous  expres- 
sions, comp.  Isa  xl.  38  sqq.;  so  that  if  we  render 
and  wearied  themselves  (as  required  by  the 
text  here,  but  not  in  Hab.  ii.  13),  we  must  under- 
stand this  in  an  enhanced  signification,  as  ex- 
hausted themselves,  it  are  sinking,  which  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  word  will  bear.  Nor  is  it  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  and  connection  of  the 
original  passage  to  attribute  to  the  nations,  who 
were  compelled  to  build  the  wall,  a  sinking  when 
the  wall  falls !  It  is  for  them  rather  a  victory 
than  a  defeat.  This  long  discourse,  as  Ewald 
remarks,  "very  suitably  closes  with  this  sentence 
of  Habakkuk,  which  is  here  quite  appropriate." 
— P'"?""?.?  (to  ^  sufBcienoy  in  vain),  involves 
a  certain  irony.  The  great  wall  will  be  good 
enough  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  all-devouring 
annihilation,    or    of  the   fire.      It   is   therefore 

stronger  than  P'"!/.  Isa.  xlix.  4 ;  Ixv.  23.  Comp. 
Nah.  ii.  13. 


21.  Sistorical  conclusion. 
LI.  59-64. 

59  The  word  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  commanded  Seraiah  the  son  of  Neriah, 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  when  he  went  with  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  into  Babylon 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.     And  this  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince  [caravan- 

60  marshall].     So  Jeremiah  wrote  in  a  book  all  the  evil  that  should  come'  upon  Ba- 

61  bylon,  even  all  these  words  that  are  written  against  Babylon.  And  Jeremiah  said 
to  Seraiah,  When  thou  comest  to  Babylon,  and  shalt  see,  and  shalt  [see  that  thou]^ 

62  read  all  these  words ;  then  shalt  thou  say,  O  Lord  [and  say,  O  Jehovah],  thou 
hast  spoken  against  this  place,  to  cut  it  off,  that  none  sliall  remain  in  it,  neither 

63  man  nor  beast,  but  that  it  shall  be  desolate  for  ever.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou 
hast  made  an  end  of  reading  this  book,  that  thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast 

64  it  into  the  midst  of  Euphrates :  And  thou  shalt  say,  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,'  and 
shall  not  rise  from  [because  of]  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her  :  and  they  shall 
be  weary  [exhausted].*    Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  60.— On  the  sense  of  the  Imperfect  NUil  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  §  87, 1. 

2  Ver.  61. n''Xn.    This  word  cannot  mean  "and  when  thou  seest  it  (for  the  first  time)."    The  suffix  would  certainly 

not  be  wanting  in  thit  case.  Nor  can  we  see  wh.7  tiie  reading  should  take  place  at  the  first  sight  of  the  city.  Both  time 
and  place  might  then  be  very  unfavorable.  It  is  rather  the  apodosis ;  then  see  to  it.  It  is  inculcated  upon  him  that  he  dis- 
charge his  commission  with  circumspection.    Comp.  1  Ki.  xii.  10  ;  Ps.  xx.'cvii.  37  ;  Isa.  xxii.  11. 

3  Ver.  64.— ypi2?,  demergi,  desidere,  in  Jeremiah  here  only.    Comp.  Am.  viii.  8;  ix.  5. 

4  Ver.  64. If  the  word  ISV^I  is  not  genuine,  it  can  have  come  here  only  through  the  transposition  of  the  following 

words,  "Thus  far,"  ete.,  with  which  the  copyist,  through  carelessness  or  of  purpose,  connected  this.  Tliis,  however,  involves 
the  inauthenticity  of  vers.  69-64  or  their  original  position  before  1.  1.  Hitzio  says  the  passage  "  bears  some  marks  of  genu- 
ineness, none  of  the  contrary,"  and  it  is  incredible  that  it  stood  before  1. 1,  since  it  would  then  appear  that  this  great  pro- 
phecy was  only  of  secondary  importance.  If,  then,  vers.  59-64  are  genuine  and  in  their  original  position,  the  same  must  be 
said  of  the  concluding  words,  since  they  could  never  have  had  their  position  before  ver.  59.  A  copyist  could  not  have  added 
liJV^l  by  mistake.  Jeremiah,  then,  must  have  done  it.  His  object  probably  was  to  give  a  token  of  identity  to  the  sinking 
propbBcy  by  an  unmistakable  quotation  from  it.  The  ancient  translations,  with  the  exception  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  of 
no  authority,  all  express  the  word.    Comp.  Naegelsb.  Jer,  u.  Bab ,  S.  96. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

When  King  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  made  a  journey  to  Babylon,  Jeremiah  gave 
to  Seraiah,  the  brother  of  Baruoh,  the  marshall, 
the  prophecy  against  Babylon  to  take  with  him 
and  read  in  Babylon,  and  then  with  prayer  to  the 
Lord  to  cast  it  into  the  Euphrates. 

Ver.  59.  The  Tvord  .  .  .  caravan-marshall. 
The  commission  which  Seraiah  receives  really 
forms  the  chief  part  of  this  section.  For  after 
ver.  60,  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  roll  form- 
ing the  basis  of  this  commission  is  described,  all 
the  rest  contains  only  the  words  in  which  Jere- 
miah imparts  the  commission. — Seraiah,  accord- 
ing to  xxxii.  13,  must  be  a  brother  of  Baruch, 
the  friend  and  assistant  of  our  prophet,  which 
explains  why  the  commission  was  given  to  him. 
Other  persons  named  Seraiah  are  mentioned  in 
this  book,  xxxvi.  26;  xl.  8;  lli.  24.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  name  among  the  priests. 
Comp.  1  Chron.  vii.  6,  14;  Ezr.  vii.  1,  4;  Neh. 
X.  2;  xi.  11;  xii.  1,  12. — It  is  not  perfectly  clear 
why  Zedekiah  went  to  Babylon.  His  fourth  year 
is  the  same  in  which  the  envoys  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  met  in  Jerusalem,  to  treat  concerning 
a  defensive  alliance  against  the  Chaldean  power. 
Oomp.  rems.  on  xxvii.  1  and  xxviii.  1.  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  the  diversion  then  made  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's war  with  Media  was  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting  [Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  211).  The  jour- 
ney to  Babylon  shows  that  nothing  came  of  the 
project,  whether  that  the  reports  from  the  East 
caused  the  matter  to  appear  too  dangerous,  or 
that  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah  made  some  im- 
pression.— A  quiet  prince  (nnijn-"lty).  This 
expression  has  been  interpreted  in  the  most  va- 
rious and  strangest  ways,  concerning  which 
comp.  RosENMUELLER  and  J.  D.  Miohaehs  ad 
loc.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  give  the  substan- 
tially correct  rendering  in  his  Translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  1778,  Leader  of  the  caravan. 
Mauree  first  proposed  "Reisemarschall,"  mar- 
shall  of  the  journey.  Literally  it  denotes 
"Prince  of  the  resting-place."  Comp.  Numb, 
i.  33. 

Vers.  60-64.  So  Jeremiah  ^yrote  ....  ex- 
hausted. We  may  assume  that  this  journey  of 
Zedekiah  was  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  against 
Babylon.  For  homage,  if  not  the  only  object, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  objects,  of  the  journey, 
and  it  therefore  involved  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 
theocracy.  How  fitting  it  was  that  the  prophet 
should  make  use  of  this  journey  to  furnish  the 
medal  with  an  appropriate  reverse.  While  the 
king  of  Judali,  in  view  of  all,  was  casting  himself 
in  homage  before  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean 
king,  Seraiah  was  to  cast  a  roll  in  the  Euphrates, 
on  which  was  recorded  as  a  divine  decree  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  and  deliverance  of  Israel. 
— That  Jeremiah  copied  the  prophecy  from  the 
book-roll  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  32  (Graf)  is  only 
Bupposable,  in  case  Jeremiah  successively  in- 
creased that  collection  of  writings  begun  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  first  inserting  the  pre- 
sent prophecy  in  it,  and  thus  giving  Seraiah  » 
copy,  a  confirmation  of  which  hypothesis  may  be 
found  in  the  expression  in  a  [^^X,  one]  book. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  Jeremiah   would 


thus  intimate  that  he  purposely  wrote  the  pro- 
phecy upon  one  roll,  in  antithesis  to  the  many 
rolls  forming  the  main  collection.  The  reason 
of  the  prophet's  care  to  write  the  whole  on  one 
roll,  would  then  doubtless  be  that  one  could  be 
handled  more  easily  and  safely  than  two. — The 
reading  was  evidently  for  a  threefold  purpose  : 
1.  With  respect  to  the  city  of  Babylon  it  was  an 
announcement  of  judgment  (Hitzig),  which  ap- 
pears the  more  significant,  as  the  announcers 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  declaration 
against  Babylon,  coming,  as  they  did  in  all  hu- 
mility, to  do  homage.  2.  With  respect  to  God, 
it  was  to  be  affirmed  that  the  people  of  Israel 
had  taken  solemn  notice  of  the  divine  promise. 
Hence  after  the  reading  the  Lord  is  to  be  ex- 
pressly addressed  and  reminded  of  the  word  of 
His  promise  in  its  main  features  (comp.  ver.  62 
with  1.  3  ;  li.  26).  He  is  thus,  as  it  were,  to  be 
taken  at  His  word  and  pledged.  3.  To  the  Is- 
raelites there  was  naturally  a  great  comfort  in 
all  this,  which  must  have  been  of  special  value  to 
them  in  that  moment  of  deep  shame. — The  sink- 
ing of  the  roll  in  the  Euphrates  is  added  to  the 
reading  as  supplementary  and  confirming  the 
words  by  a  visible  symbolic  action.  The  roll  be- 
ing compelled  to  sink  by  the  stone  and  thus  out- 
wardly given  up  to  destruction,  suggests  the 
thought  that  this  external  part  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary after,  by  the  reading,  the  purport  had 
been  received  into  the  living  spiritual  archives 
of  the  consciousness.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  ver.  64,  the  sinking  by  the 
weight  of  the  stone  is  to  represent  symbolically 
the  ruin  of  Babylon. — Shall  not  rise,  as  the 
roll  with  the  stone  will  not. — From  the  evil 
does  not  designate  the  element  in  which  Babylon 
is  to  sink,  but  the  figure  is  here  forsaken  and 
the  transition  made  to  literal  speech.     ''Ji3D  then 

^in   consequence    of   [because  of,  the  evil]. 

Stall  be  ■wreary.  These  words  might  certainly 
be  dispensed  with,  as  they  rather  injure  than  pro- 
mote the  clearness  of  the  sense.  As  is  well  un- 
derstood, however,  the  easier  reading  is  by  no 
means  always  the  more  correct.  The  question 
depends  on  whether  the  finer  and  more  hidden 
sense  which  may  be  contained  in  the  words  is 
able  to  balance  the  formal  reasons  which  favor 
their  spuriousness.  Comp.  the  Textual  re- 
marks. 

Thus  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  These 
words,  which  I  cannot  regard  as  misplaced 
(comp.  rems.  on  ver.  64)  have  simply  the  object 
of  indicating  that  oh.  lii.  does  not  proceed  from 
Jeremiah  himself,  but  is  the  addition  made  by 
another  person. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  "Daniel's  Babylonian  empire  resumes,  as  it 
were,  the  thread  which  was  broken  off  with  the 
tower-erection  and  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  In  the 
Babylonian  tower-building  the  whole  of  the  then 
existing  humanity  was  united  against  God  ;  with 
the  Babylonian  kingdom  began  the  period  of  the 
universal  monarchies,  which  again  aspired  after 
an  atheistical  union  of  entire  humanity.  Baby- 
lon has  since  and  even  to  the  Revelation  (ch. 
xvm  )  remained  the  standing  type  of  this  world  " 
AuBERLEN,  Der  proph.  Daniel,  S.  230. 


CHAP.  LI.  59-64. 
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2.  For  what  reason  does  Babylon  appear 
as  a  type  of  the  world  ?  Why  not  Nineveh,  or 
PersepoUs,  or  Tyre,  or  Memphis,  or  Rome  ? 
Certainly  not  because  Babylon  was  greater, 
more  glorious,  more  powerful  or  prouder  and 
more  ungodly  than  those  uities  and  kingdoms. 
Nineveh  especially  was  still  greater  than  Baby- 
lon (comp.  Ddncker,  Oesch.  d.  AUerth.  1.  S. 
474,  5),  and  Assyria  was  not  less  hostile  to  the 
theocracy,  having  carried  away  into  captivity 
the  northern  and  larger  half  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Babylon  is  qualified  for  this  representa- 
tion in  two  ways:  1.  because  it  is  the  home  of 
worldly  princedom  and  titanic  arrogance  (Gen. 
X.  8;  xi.  1-4) ;  2.  because  Babylon  destroyed  the 
centre  of  the  theocracy,  Jerusalem,  the  temple 
and  the  theocratic  kingdom,  and  first  assumed  to 
be  the  single  supreme  power  of  the  globe. 

3.  "When  God  has  used  a  superstitious, 
wicked  and  tyrannical  nation  long  enough  as 
His  rod.  He  breaks  it  in  pieces  and  finally  throws 
it  into  the  fire.  For  even  those  whom  He  for- 
merly used  as  His  chosen  anointed  instruments 
He  then  regards  as  but  the  dust  in  the  streets  or 
as  chaff  before  the  wind."  Cramer. 

4.  "No  monarch  is  too  rich,  too  wicked,  too 
strong  for  God  the  Lord.  And  He  can  soon 
enlist  and  engage  soldiers  whom  He  can  use 
against  His  declared  enemies."  Cramer. 

5.  "  Israel  was  founded  on  everlasting  founda- 
tions, even  God's  word  and  promise.  The  sins 
of  the  people  brought  about  that  it  was  laid  low 
in  the  dust,  but  not  without  hope  of  a  better  re- 
surrection. Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
perish  forever,  for  in  it  is  the  empire  of  •vil 
come  to  its  highest  bloom.  Jeremiah  owns  the 
nothingness  of  all  worldly  kingdoms,  since  they 
are  all  under  this  national  order  to  serve  only 
for  a  lima.  We  are  to  be  subject  to  them  and 
seek  tlieir  welfare  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of 
men,  wliora  God  is  educating  therein  ;  a  Christian 
however  cannot  be  enthusiastic  for  them  after 
tlie  manner  of  the  ancient  heathen  nor  of  ancient 
Israel,  for  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  our  citi- 
zensliip  is  in  heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  no  sanctuaries  for  us  and  we  suppli- 
cate their  continuance  only  with  the  daily  bread 
of  the  fourth  petition.  Jeremiah  applies  many 
words  and  figures  to  Babylon  which  he  has  al- 
ready used  in  the  judgments  on  other  nations, 
thus  to  intimate  that  in  Babylon  all  the  heathen- 
ism of  the  world  culminates,  and  that  here  also 
must  be  the  greatest  anguish.  What,  however, 
is  here  declared  of  Babylon  must  be  fulfilled 
again  on  all  earthly  powers  in  so  far  as,  treading 
in  its  footprints,  they  take  flesh  for  their  arm 
and  regard  the  material  of  this  world  as  power, 
whether   they  be   called    states   or  churches." 

DiEDKIOH. 

6.  On  1.  2.  In  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Israel, 
returning  from  Babylon,  the  call  to  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  with  Jehovah,  the  prophet  causes 
them  1.  to  confess  that  they  have  forgotten  the 
first  covenant;  2.  he  shows  us  that  the  time  of 
the  new  covenant  begins  with  the  redemption 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He  was  far, 
however,  from  supposing  that  this  redemption 
would  be  only  a  weak  beginning,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Saviour  would  be  deferred  for 
centuries,  that  Israel  would  sink  still  deeper  as 
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an  external  TroAireia,  and  that  finally  the  Israel 
of  the  new  covenant  would  itself  appear  as  a 
fivarr/piov,  el^  3  eTzid-v/iovffcv  ayyeXoi  napuKv^ai  (1 
Pet.  i.  9-12). 

7.  From  what  Jeremiah  has  already  said  in 
xxxi.  31-34  of  the  new  covenant  we  see  that  its 
nature  and  its  difference  from  the  old  is  not  un- 
known to  him.  Yet  he  knows  the  new  covenant 
only  in  general.  He  knows  that  it  will  be  deeply 
spiritual  and  eternal,  but  how  and  why  it  will  be 
so  is  still  to  him  part  of  the  jivaT^/piov. 

8.  On  1.  6.  Jeremiah  here  points  back  to  ch. 
xxiii.  Priests,  kings  and  prophets,  who  should 
discharge  the  office  of  shepherds,  prove  to  be 
wolves.  Yea,  they  are  the  worst  of  wolves,  who 
go  about  in  official  clothing.  There  is  therefore 
no  more  dangerous  doctrine  than  that  of  an  in- 
fallible office.  Jer.  xiv.  14;  Matt.  vii.  15;  xxiii. 
2-12. 

9.  On  1.  7.  It  is  the  worst  condition  into  which 
a  church  of  God  can  come,  when  the  enemies 
who  desolate  it  can  maintain  that  they  are  in  the 
right  in  doing  so.  It  is,  however,  a  just  nemesis 
when  those  who  will  not  hear  the  regular  mes- 
sengers of  God  must  be  told  by  the  extraordi- 
nary messengers  of  God  what  they  should  have 
done.     Comp.  xl.  2,  3. 

10.  On  1.  8.  "Babylon  is  opened,  and  it  must 
be  abandoned  not  clung  to,  for  the  captivity  is  a 
temporary  chastisement,  not  the  divine  arrange- 
ment for  the  children  of  God.  God's  people 
must  in  the  general  redemption  go  like  rams  be- 
fore the  herd  of  the  nations,  that  these  may  also 
attach  themselves  to  Israel,  as  this  was  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  Christ  in  the  first  churches  and 
the  apostles,  who  now  draw  the  whole  heathen 
world  after  them  to  eternal  life.  Here  the  pro- 
phet recognizes  the  new  humanity,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  in  which  also 
ancient  Israel  leads  the  way;  thus  all,  who  fol- 
low it,  become  Israel."  DiEDRiCH. — "The  hea- 
then felt  somewhat  of  the  divine  punishment 
when  they  overcame  so  easily  the  usually  so 
strongly  protected  nation.  But  Jeremiah  shows 
them  still  how  they  deceived  themselves  in  think- 
ing that  God  had  wholly  rejected  His  people,  for  of 
the  eternal  covenant  of  grace  they  certainly  un- 
derstood nothing."  Heim  and  Hoffmann  on  the 
Major  Prophets. 

11.  On  1.  18.  "The  great  powers  of  the  world 
form  indeed  the  history  of  the  world,  but  they 
have  no  future.  Israel,  however,  always  returns 
home  to  the  dear  and  glorious  land.  The  Jews 
might  as  a  token  of  this  return  under  Cyrus ; 
the  case  is  however  this,  that  the  true  Holy  One 
in  Israel,  Christ,  guides  us  back  to  Paradise, 
when  we  flee  to  His  hand  from  the  Babylon  of 
this  world  and  let  it  be  crucified  for  us."    Died- 

RICH. 

12.  On  1.  23.  "Although  the  Chaldeans  were 
called  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
the  Jewish  nation  on  account  of  their  multitu- 
dinous sins,  yet  they  are  punished  because  they 
did  it  not  as  God  with  a  pure  intention,  namely, 
to  punish  the  wrong  in  them  and  keep  them  for 
reformation;  for  they  were  themselves  greater 
sinners  than  the  Jews  and  continued  with  im- 
penitence in  their  sins.  Therefore  they  could 
not  go  scot-free  and  remain  unpunished.  More- 
over, they  acted  too  roughly  and  dealt  with  the 
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Jews  more  harshly  than  God  had  commanded, 
for  which  He  therefore  fairly  punished  them. 
As  God  the  Lord  Himself  saya  (Isa.  xlvii.  6) : 
When  I  was  angry  with  My  people  I  gave  them 
into  thine  hands;  but  thou  shewedst  them  no 
mercy.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough  that  God's 
will  be  accomplished,  but  there  must  be  the  good 
intention  in  it,  which  God  had,  otherwise  such  a 
work  may  be  a  sin  and  call  down  the  divine 
punishment  upon  it."    Wurtemb.  Summ. 

13.  On  1.  31-34.  "God  calls  Babylon  Thou 
Pride,  for  pride  was  their  inward  force  and  im- 
pulse in  all  their  actions.  But  worldly  pride 
ni.ikes  a  Babylon  and  brings  on  a  Babylon's  fate. 
.  .  .  Pride  must  fall,  for  it  is  in  itself  a  lie  against 
God,  and  all  its  might  must  perish  in  the  fire ; 
thus  will  tlie  humble  and  meek  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  earth :  this  has  a  wide  applica- 
tion through  all  times,  even  to  eternity."    Died- 

RICH. 

14.  On  ver.  33.  "Israel  is  indeed  weak  and 
must  suffer  in  a  time  of  tyranny;  it  cannot  help 
itself,  nor  needs  it  to  do  so,  for  its  Redeemer  is 
strong,  His  name  The  Lord  Zebaoth — and  He  is 
now,  having  assumed  our  flesh,  among  us  and 
conducts  our  cause  so  that  the  world  trembles." 

DiEDBICH. 

15.  On  1.  45.  "An  emblem  of  the  destruction 
of  anti-christian  Babylon,  which  was  also  the 
true  hammer  of  the  whole  world.  This  has  God 
also  broken  and  must  and  will  do  it  still  more. 
And  this  will  the  shepherd-boys  do,  as  is  said 
here  in  ver.  45  (according  to  Luther's  transla- 
tion), that  is,  all  true  teachers  and  preachers." 
Ceamek. 

16.  On  ch.  li.  "  The  doctrines  accord  in  all 
points  with  the  previous  chapter.  And  the  pro- 
phet .Jeremiah  both  in  this  and  the  previous 
chapter  does  nothing  else  but  make  out  for  the 
Babylonians  their  final  discharge  and  passport, 
because  they  behaved  so  valiantly  and  well  against 
the  people  of  Judah,  that  they  might  know  they 
woulil  not  go  unrecompensed.  For  payment  is 
according  to  service.  And  had  they  done  better 
it  would  have  gone  better  with  them.  It  is  well 
that  when  tyrants  succeed  in  their  evil  under- 
takings they  should  not  suppose  they  are  God's 
dearest  children  aad  lean  on  His  bosom,  since 
ttcy  will  yet  receive  the  recompense  on  their 
crown,  whatever  they  have  earned."  Cramer. 

17.  ["Though  in  the  hand  of  Babylon  is  a 
golden  cup;  she  chooses  such  a  cup,  in  order  that 
men's  eyes  may  be  dazzled  with  tlie  glitter  of  the 
gold,  and  may  not  inquire  what  it  contains. 
But  mark  well,  in  the  golden  cup  of  Babylon  is 
the  poison  of  idolatry,  the  poison  of  false  doc- 
trines, which  destroy  the  souls  of  men.  I  have 
often  seen  such  a  golden  cup,  in  fair  speeches  of 
seductive  eloquence  ;  and  when  I  have  examined 
the  venomous  ingredients  of  the  golden  chalice, 
I  have  recognized  the  cup  of  Babylon."  Origen 
in  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

"  The  seat  and  throne  of  Anti-christ  is  ex- 
pressly named  Babylon,  namely,  the  city  of 
Rome,  built  on  the  seven  hills  (Rev.  xvii.  9). 
Just  as  Babylon  brought  so  many  lands  and 
kingdoms  under  its  sway  and  ruled  them  with 
great  pomp  and  pride  (the  golden  cup,  which 
made  all  the  world  drunk,  was  Babylon  in  the 
hand  of  the   Lord  (li.  7),  and  all  the    heathen 


drank  of  the  wine  and  became  mad) — so  has  the 
spiritual  Babylon  a  cup  in  its  hand,  full  of  tho 
abomination  and  uncleanness  of  its  whoredom, 
of  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  who 
dwell  on  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk.  As 
it  is  said  of  Babylon  that  she  dwells  by  great 
waters  and  has  great  treasures,  so  writes  John  of 
the  Romish  Babylon,  that  it  is  clothed  in  silk  and 
purple  and  scarlet  and  adorned  with  gold,  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  Of 
Babylon  it  is  said  that  the  slain  in  Israel  were 
smitten  by  her;  so  also  the  spiritual  Babylon  is 
become  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  (Rev. 
xvii.  6).  Just,  however,  as  the  Chaldean  Baby- 
lon is  a  type  of  the  spiritual  in  its  pride  and  des- 
potism, so  also  is  it  a  type  of  the  destruction 
which  will  come  upon  it.  Many  wished  to  heal 
Babylon  but  she  would  not  be  healed  ;  so  many 
endeavor  to  support  the  ruinous  anti-christian 
Babylon,  but  all  in  vain.  For  as  Babylon  was 
at  last  so  destroyed  as  to  be  a  heap  of  stones  and 
abode  of  dragons,  so  will  it  be  with  anti-christian 
Babylon.  Of  this  it  is  written  in  Eev.  xiv.  8  : 
She  is  fallen,  fallen,  that  great  city,  for  she  has 
made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  her  forni- 
cation. And  again,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen, 
and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils  and  a 
hold  of  all  foul  and  hateful  birds  (Eev.  xviii.  2). 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  were  admonished 
to  flee  from  her,  that  every  man  might  deliver  his 
soul  (li.  6) — and  again.  My  people,  go  ye  out 
from  the  midst  of  her  and  deliver  every  man  his 
soul,  elc.  (li.  45) — so  the  Holy  Spirit  admonishes 
Christians  almost  in  the  same  words  to  go  out 
from  the  spiritual  Babylon,  that  they  be  not  pol- 
luted by  her  sins  and  at  the  same  time  share  in 
her  punishment.  For  thus  it  is  written  in  Rev. 
xviii.  4,  I  heard,  says  John,  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying.  Go  ye  out  of  her.  My  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues,  for  her  sins  reach  unto  heaven 
and  God  remembers  her"  iniquities."  Wurtemb. 
Summarien. 

18.  On  li.  5.  "A  monarch  can  sooner  make  an 
end  of  half  a  continent  than  draw  a  nail  from  a 
hut  which  the  Lord  protects. — And  if  it  is  true 
that  Kaiser  Rudolph,  when  he  revoked  the  tole- 
ration of  the  Picards  and  the  same  day  lost  one 
of  his  principal  forts,  said,  '  I  thought  it  would 
be  so,  for  I  grasped  at  God's  sceptre  '  (Weis- 
MANNi,  Hist.  Eccl.  Tom.  II.  p.  320) — this  was  a 
sage   remark,  a  supplement  to  the  words   of  the 

wise."    ZiNZENDORF. 

19.  On  li.  9.  We  heal  Babylon,  but  she 
■will  not  be  healed.  Babylon  is  an  outvvardly 
beautiful  but  inwardly  worm-eaten  apple  Hence 
sooner  or  later  the  foulness  must  become  notice- 
able. So  is  it  with  all  whose  heart  and  centre 
is  not  God.  All  is  inwardly  hollow  and  vain. 
When  this  internal  vacuity  begins  to  render  it- 
self externally  palpable,  when  here  and  there  a 
rent  or  foul  spot  becomes  visible,  then  certainly 
come  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  unholy 
form  and  would  improve,  cover  up,  sew  up,  heal. 
But  it  does  not  avail.  When  once  there  is  death 
in  the  body  no  physician  can  effect  a  cure. 

20.  On  li.  17,  19,  20.  "The  children  of  God 
have  three  causes  why  they  may  venture  on  Him. 
1.  All  men  are  fools,  their  treasure  is  it  not;  2, 
The  Lord  is  their  hammer ;  He  breaks  through 
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everything,  and  3,  they  are  an  instrument  in  His 
hand,  a  heritage;  iu  thia  there  is  happiness." 

ZlNZENDORF. 

21.  On  li.  41-44.  "  How  was  Sheshach  thus 
won,  the  city  renowned  iu  all  the  world  thus 
taken  ?  No  one  would  have  thought  it  possible, 
but  God  does  it.  He  rules  with  wonders  and 
with  wonders  He  makes  His  church  free.  Baby- 
lon is  a  wonder  no  longer  for  its  power,  but  for 
its  weakness.  We  are  to  know  the  world's  weak- 
ness even  where  it  still  appears  strong.  A  sea 
of  hostile  nations  has  covered  Babylon.  Her 
land  is  now  a  desolation.  God  takes  Bel,  the 
principal  idol  of  Babylon,  symbolizing  its  whole 
civil  powers  iu  hand,  and  snatches  his  prey  from 
his  teeth.  Our  God  is  stronger  than  all  worldly 
forces,  and  never  leaves  us  to  them."  Diedeich. 

22.  On  li.  58.  "  Yea,  so  it  is  with  all  walls  and 
towers,  in  which  God's  word  is  not  the  vital  force, 
even  though  they  be  entitled  churches  and  cathe- 
drals .  .  God's  church  alone  possesses  perma- 
nence through  His  pure  word."  Diedkich. 

23.  On  li.  60-64.  When  we  wish  to  preserve  an 
archive  safely,  we  deposit  it  in  a  record-oflioe 
where  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  place  that  no  moisture 
may  get  to  it.  Seraiah  throwc  his  book-roll  into 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  must  wash  it 
away,  dissolve  and  destroy  it.  But  this  was  of 
no  account.  The  main  point  was  that  he,  Seraiah, 
as  representative  of  the  holy  nation  had  taken 
solemn  stock  of  the  word  of  God  against  Babylon, 
and  as  it  were  taken  God  at  His  word,  and  re- 
minded Him  of  it.  In  this  manner  the  matter 
was  laid  up  in  the  most  enduring  and  safest 
archive  that  could  be  imagined;  it  was  made  a 
case  of  honor  with  the  omniscient  and  omnipo- 
tent God.  Such  matters  can,  however,  neither 
be  forgotten,  nor  remain  in  dead  silence,  nor  be 
neglected.  They  must  be  brought  to  such  an  end 
as  the  honor  of  God  requires. 

HOMILETICAL   AND  PEACTIOAL. 

1.  On  1.  2.  This  text  may  be  used  on  the  feast 
of  the  Reformation,  or  any  other  occasion  with 
reference  to  a  rem  bene  gestam.  The  Triumph  of 
the  Good  Cause ,  1.  over  what  enemies  it  is 
gained ;  2.  to  what  it  should  impel  us  ;  (a)  to  the 
avoidance  of  that  over  which  we  new  triumph  ; 
(i)  to  the  grateful  proclamation  of  what  the  Lord 
has  done  for  us,  by  word  and  by  deed. 

2.  On  1.  4-8.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  a  type  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Church.  1.  The  Church  must  hum- 
bly acknowledge  the  captivity  suffered  as  a  just 
judgment  of  God.  2.  She  must  turn  like  Israel 
inwardly  with  an  upright  heart  unto  the  Lord; 
3.  She  must  become  like  Israel  to  all  men  a 
pattern  and  leader  to  freedom. 

3.  On  1.  5.  A  confirmation  sermon.  "What  is 
the  hour  of  confirmation?  1.  An  hour  which 
calls  to  separation  ;  2.  an  hour  which  leads  to 
new  connections;  3.  an  hour  which  fixes  for- 
ever the  old  covenant  with  the  soul's  friend." 
Floeet,  18G3. 

4.  On  1.  18-20.  Assyria  and  Babylon  the  types 
of  all  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  church  as  of 
individual  Christians.  Every  one  has  his  Assyria 
and  his  Babylon.  Sin  is  the  destruction  of  men. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  condition  of  life,  for 


only  where  forgiveness  of  sins  is,  is  there  life 
and  blessedness.  In  Christ  we  find  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  He  destroys  the  handwriting.  He 
washes  us  clean.  He  is  also  the  good  shepherd 
who  leads  our  souls  into  green  pastures,  to  the 
spiritual  Carmel. 

5.  On  1.  31,  32.  Warning  against  pride.  Baby- 
lon was  very  strong  and  powerful,  rich  and 
splendid.  It  seemed  invincible  by  nature  and  by 
art.  Had  it  not  then  a  certain  justification  in 
being  proud,  at  least  towards  men  ?  No;  for  no 
one  has  to  contend  only  with  men.  Every  one 
who  contends  has  the  Lord  either  for  his  friend 
Dr  his  enemy.  It  is  the  Lord  from  whom  cometh 
victory  (Prov.  xxi.  31).  He  it  is  who  teacheth 
our  hands  to  fight  (Ps.  xviii.  35;  cxliv.  1).  His 
strength  is  made  perfect  iu  weakness  (2  Cor.  xii. 
9).  He  can  make  the  lame  (Isa.  xxxiii.  23  ;  Mic. 
iv.  7)  and  mortally  wounded  (Jer.  xxxvii.  10)  so 
strong  that  they  overmaster  the  sound  (comp. 
ver.  45).  He  can  make  one  man  put  to  flight  a 
thousand  (Deut.  xxxii.  80;  Isa.  xxx.  17).  With 
him  can  one  dash  in  piece.=!  a  troop  and  leap  over 
a  wall  (Ps.  xviii.  29).  No  one  accordingly  should 
be  proud.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  "  I  am  ag.%inst 
thee,  thou  proud  one  !"  is  a  terrible  word  which 
no  one  should  conjure  up  against  himself. 

6.  On  \.  33,  84.  The  consolation  of  the  Church 
in  persecution:  1.  It  suffers  violence  and  in- 
justice.    2.  Its  redeemer  is  strong. 

7.  On  li.  5.  God  the  Lord  manifssts  such  favor 
to  Israel  as  to  declare  Himself  her  husband  (ii. 
2;  iii.  1).  But  now  that  Israel  and  Judah  are  iu 
exile,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  rejected  or 
widowed  women.  This,  however,  is  only  ap- 
pearance. Israel's  husband  does  not  die.  Hv! 
may  well  bring  a  period  of  chastisement,  of  puri- 
fication and  trial  on  His  people,  but  when  this 
period  is  over,  the  Lord  turns  the  handle,  and 
smites  those  through  whom  He  chastised  Israel, 
when  they  had  forgotten  that  they  were  not  to 
satisfy  their  own  desire,  but  only  to  accomplish 
the  Lord's  will  on  Israel. 

8.  On  li.  6.  A  time  may  come  when  it  is  well 
to  separate  one's  self  For  although  it  is  said  in 
Prov.  xviii.  1 ;  he  who  separateth  himself,  seek- 
eth  that  which  pleaseth  him  and  opposeth  all 
that  is  good — and  therefore  separation,  as  the 
antipodes  of  churchliness,  i  e.,  of  churchly  com- 
munion and  humble  subjection  to  the  law  of  the 
co-operation  of  members  (1  Cor.  xii.  25  sqq.)  is 
to  be  repudiated,  yet  there  may  come  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  church,  when  it  will  be  a  duty 
to  leave  the  community  and  separate  one's  self. 
Such  a  moment  is  come  when  the  community  has 
become  a  Babylon.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  one  should  not  be  too  ready  with  such  a  de- 
cision. For  even  the  life  of  the  church  is  sub- 
ject to  many  vacillations.  There  are  periods  of 
decay,  obscurations,  as  it  were,  comparable  to 
eclipses  of  the  stars,  but  to  these,  so  long  as  tlie 
foundations  only  subsist,  must  always  follow  a 
restoration  and  return  to  the  original  brightness. 
No  one  is  to  consider  the  church  a  Babylon  on 
account  of  such  a  passing  state  of  disease.  It  is 
this  only  when  it  has  withheld  the  objective  di- 
vine foundations,  the  means  of  grace,  the  word 
and  sacrament,  altogether  and  permanently  in 
their  saving  efficacy.  Then,  when  the  soul  can 
no  longer  find  in  the  church  the  pure  and  divma 
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bread  of  life;  it  is  well  "to  deliver  the  soul  that 
it  perish  not  in  the  iniquity  of  the  church." 
Trom  this  separation  from  the  church  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  carefully  distinguished  the  separation 
vntUn  the  church,  from  all  that  which  is  opposed 
to  the  healthy  life  of  the  church,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical body.  Such  separation  is  the  daily 
duty  of  the  Christian.  He  has  to  perform 
it  with  respect  to  his  private  life  in  all  the 
manifold  relations,  indicated  to  us  in  Matt,  xviii. 
17;  Rom.  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  v.  9  sqq. ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
6;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  John  10,  11. — Comp.  the  article 
on  SecU,  by  Palmer  in  Hekzoo,  R.-Enc,  XXI., 
S.  21,  22. 

9.  On  li.   10.   The  righteousness  which  avails 
before  God.      1.    Its  origin  (not  oar  work  or 


merit,  but  God's  grace  in  Christ) ;  2.  Its  fruit, 
praise  of  that  which  the  Lord  has  wrought  in  us 
<o)  by  words,  (6)  by  worlis. 

10.  On  11.  50.  This  text  may  be  used  at  the 
sending  out  of  missionaries  or  the  departure  of 
emigrants.  Occasion  may  be  taken  to  speak  1, 
of  the  gracious  help  and  deliverance,  which  the 
Lord  has  hitherto  shown  to  the  departing;  2, 
they  may  be  admonished  to  remain  united  in 
their  distant  land  with  their  brethren  at  home  by 
(a)  remembering  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  ever  remaining 
.sincerely  devoted  to  the  Lord  as  the  common 
shield  of  salvation;  (h)  faithfuly  serving  Jerusa- 
lem, i.  6.,  the  common  mother  of  us  all  (Gal.  iv. 
26),  the  church,  with  all  our  powers  in  the  proper 
place  and  measure,  and  ever  keeping  her  in  our 
hearti. 


IV.  Conclusion. 


HIgTOKICAI>   APPENDIX,  CONTAINING    A    BKIEP    SURVEY    OF    THE    EVENTS    PROM    THE    EEQINNING    OF 
THE    REION    OF    ZEDEKIAH,   TO    THE    DEATH  OF    JEHOIACHIN   (ch.  Ul.). 

^y  the  concluding  words  o/li.  64  [Thus  far^  etc.)  the  final  editor  of  the  book  evidently  wished  to  indicate 
that  the  words  of  Jeremiah  cease  with  ch.  li.,  and  that,  therefore,  what  follows  is  not  from  him,  but 
some  other.  We  are  thus  expressly  warned  by  those  concluding  words  against  the  mistake  of  attri- 
buting chap.  Iii.  to  the  prophet.  Nevertheless  the  chapter  has  been  considered  by  D.  Kimchi,  Abar- 
BANEL  and  many  others,  as  a  work  of  Jeremiah.  Seb.  Schmidt,  e.  g.,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Abarb  ANEL,  says  that  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  took  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Book  of  Kings  and  inserted  it  here,  "  ne  forte  err  emus  in  eo,  quod  supra  scriptum  est.^' 
And  afterwards  "  Contrarium  potius  statuimus,  scripta  hsec  esie  a  Jeremia  propheta  et  transsumta  in 
librum  Regum,  sicut  in  eum  historia  Hiskise  ex  Jesaja  translata  est,  cum  aiiqua  tamen  variatione,  ut 
appareat,  utrumque  scriptorem  habere  quod  sibi  proprium  et  a  Spiritu  sancto  inspiratum."  All  ortho- 
dox commentators  of  the  older  period  do  not  however  adopt  this  view.  The  strict  Lutheran  Forster,  e.  g., 
iays  in  his  Commentary,  which  appeared  in  1672,  ^^Hucusque  fuii  prophetia  Jeremise.  Caput  istudul- 
timum  ab  alio  quodam  viro  pio  et  sancto  eTretadyparot;  quau  loco  superadditum  fuit  vel  hue  transscrip- 
tum  ex  II.  Reg.  c.  25." — Among  the  more  modern  authors  Haevebniok  adopts  the  view  that  Jere- 
miah wrote  the  history  of  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah  just  as  Isaiah  wrote  that  of  Hezekiah.  He  then, 
as  editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  allotted  its  natural  place  to  this  description  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  [Einl.  II,  1, 
S.  172)  ivhile  Jer.  Iii.  ivas  added  to  these  by  the  collectors  of  the  prophecies.  He  afterwards  {II.  2, 
S.  248)  modifies  this  view,  at  least  declaring  \Qvs.  31-34  to  be  a  subsequently  added  notice,  which,  how- 
ever, passed  naturally  and  probably  at  the  same  time  to  2  Ki.  xxv. — Keil  [Kinl.  II.,  Aufi.,  S.  261 ; 
Comm.  iiber  die  proph,  Geschichtsbucher  des  A.  T.,  III.  Bd.,  1865,  5.  378,  9)  is  of  opinion  that  an 
extended  history  of  the  last  times  of  the  kingdom  of  J  udah,  composed  ^^  perhaps  by  Jeremiah  or  Baruch" 
[in  the  Einl.,  etc.,  it  is  "  either  by  Jeremiah  or  by  Baruch  "),  was  in  existence.  The  two  narratives 
o/ Jer.  Iii.  and  2  Ki.  xxv.  were  brief  extracts  from  this.  Most  commentators,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  present  passage  belonged  originally  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  ivas  inserted  by  a  later  hand 
with  several  lesser  and  one  great  modification  [the  insertion  q/"  Jer.  Iii.  28-30,  in  the  place  of  ^1  Ki. 
xxv.  22-26).  /  also  adopt  this  view  in  substance,  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  The  introduction  of 
the  passage  (Iii.  1,  2)  contains  the  standing  formula  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  with  which  the  succession  of 
a  new  king  is  usually  recorded.  This  introduction  is  thus  undoubtedly  original  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
For  whoever  composed  it,  and  from  whatever  source  it  may  have  been  drawn,  it  was  at  any  rate,  as  it 
now  reads,  written  originally  for  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  in  Jer.  Iii.  is  only  a  transposition  from 
thence.  2.  The  rest  also  is  so  composed  that  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  anything  contained  in  it  contrary 
in  form  or  purport  to  the  usual  character  of  the  Books  of  the  Kings.  3.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  narrative  also  thus  introduced  was  originally  written  for  the  Book  of  Kings,  to 
which  it  is  essential  and  indispensable,  and  which,  without  it,  would  be  so  much  mutilated,  while  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  receives  in  it  a  conclusion  however  useful,  yet  essentially  foreign.  4.  The  transfer- 
ence from  the  Book  of  Kings  is  made  purposely  and  with  consideration.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  brief  section,  vers.  28-30,  was  inserted  instead  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  fate  ->/  the  Jews 
remaining  in  the  country,  which  is  only  a  brief  extract  from  Jeremiah,  chh.  xxxix.-xliii.,  and  therefore 
in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  repetition.  5.  As  to  the  form  of  the  text  the 
relation  is  as  follows  :  (a)  in  vera.  1-5,  Jer.  Iii.   has  some  traces  of  an  older  form  of  the  text,  not 
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yet  purified  from  roue/hnesses.  Comp.  ')y/p'r\-'\^  miiTl,  ver.  3,  with  2  Ki.  xxiv.  20.  Likewise 
the  older  form  ~  ^^^l^i  ver.  4,  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  1.  On  the  other  hand  'J.HJ'I  ib.  betrays  the  hand 
of  an  emendaior,  (6)  In  vers.  6-11,  the  text  of  Jer.  lii.  is  in  general,  especially  as  regards  com- 
pleteness and  correctness  much  better  ;  ver.  6  contains  the  indispensable  statement  of  the  month,  which 
is  strangely  lacking  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  3 ;  so  also  Jer.  lii.  7  contains  the  verbs  indispensable  to  the  sense, 
^1  1NS^2  "^?.-?'-  Ver.  10  b  contains  the  statement  concerning  princes  of  Judah,  ver.  11a  similar  one 
concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Zedekiah,  which  are  both  wanting  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  7%e  text  of  2  Ki. 
xxv.  thus  appears  here  to  be  more  than  contracted  {comp.  also  'iriK,  2  Ki.  xxv.  5  with  1'n^pl'!S~r\i< 
Jer.  lii.  8,  whereby  the  harshness  occasioned  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  7  by  a  change  of  subjects  is  removed).  The 
absence  of  those  essential  parts  of  speech  in  vers.  3,  4,  can  be  the  result  only  of  the  transformations 
which  the  text  has  suffered.  Thus  also  the  other  wants  of  the  text  may  be  explained,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  assuming  the  common  use  of  a  third  source,  (o).  From  vers.  12-23  the  Book  of  Kings 
shows  in  vera.  8-17  a  text  variously  emended  and  purged  from  real  or  apparent  offences.     In  ver.  8 

Nebuchadnezzar,  ib.  n3J?/or  "my,  and  Vn}i)V\'^  for  ^'3,  in  ver.  9  Snj-iT3-'73  for  the  more  diffimlt 
7njn.     /raver.  V)  the  superfluous    i2  is  absent  before  UH^n-,  in  ver.  11  for  the  same  reason  is 

wanting  DJ?n  OwTDI ;   the  rare  word  tlOXn  is  altered  into  the  more  current  tlDnn,  in  ver.  12  loe 
'     TT  -•    '  I      T-T  It.-' 

read  Tynfor  T\VT^,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere ;  ib.  the  name  Nebuzaradan  seemed  superfluous  ; 

ib.  D'Sil  Cheihibh  for  D'3.J',  not  occurring  elsewhere;  in  ver.  14  niplTO,  and  likewise  in  ver.  15 
D*'3D  and  m"l^p,  because  otherwise  these  names  would  be  mentioned  twice,  also  in  ver.  15  the  two 
neighboring  words  to  the  two  last  mentioned  have  disappeared  ;  in  ver.  16  with  perfect  justice  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  twelve  oxen  is  absent  ;  ib.  we  find  the  easier  PiiilUll ;  in  ver.  17  the  apparently 
superfluous  D'''1^?D^ni  is  wanting  in  the  beginning,  then  all  from  t2^r\,  perhaps  because  these  statements 

were  already  to  be  found  in  1  Ki.  vii.  15,  16  ;  in  ver.  17  HPi^  is  wanting  after  n'ir\3T\ ;  ib.  ti'vK' 
is  an  evident  mistake;  after  ver.  17  that  is  entirely  wanting  which  forms  Jer.  lii.  23,  per- 
haps because  its  main  import  had  been  already  expressed  in  1  Kings  vii.  20.  —  (d).  In  verses 
24-27  again  the  text  of  Jeremiah  lii.  shows  itself  to  have  been  emended,  but  not  happily ;  in  ver. 
24  njt^^ran  is  only  an  apparent  improvement;  in  ver.  25  nTI  ^E/X  is  certainly  plainer ;  ib.  H^OIi^ 

is  doubtful;  the  absence  of  the  article  before  "^30  seems  to  proceed  from  ignorance.  (^).  In  flie  con- 
cluding section,  vers.  31-34,  again  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  betrays  the  hand  of  the  emendator  ;  in 
ver.  27  (2  Ki.  xxv.)  DE'Dn  is  obscure,  but  ini<  '<??1''2  seemed  evidently  superfluous ;  instead  of  the 
rarer  form  tCl3  stands  the  more  usual  N73,  ND3  7^D  is  a  simplification ;  mw  in  ver.  29  is  a 
later  Aramaic  form ;  in  ver.  30  733   is  wanting  as  superfluous,  for  the  same  reason  also   DV   1J7 

inia. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  Jer.  Hi.  is  certainly  a  transposition  of  2  Ki.  xxv.  but  that  in  the  former 
passage  we  have  a  belter  text,  neither  disfigured  by  needless  correction  nor  by  other  injuries.  Whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  Jeremiah  himself,  or  whether  especially  at  the  close  of  his 
history  lie  made  use  of  this  prophet's  writings,  I  leave  undecided.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
this  chapter  neither  stood  originally  in  this  place,  nor  is  it  an  extract  made  by  another  person  from  the 
same  source,  from  which  2  Ki.  xxiv.  18-25,  30  was  derived.  Whatever  opinion,  however,  may  be 
held  regarding  the  sources,  Jer.  lii.  was  not  draivn  therefrom  by  another  person,  but  transposed  from 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  yet  has  preserved  the  text  more  pure  than  the  original  passage. 

The  object  of  the  transposition  was  evidently  first  to  fitrnish  the  reader  of  the  prophecies  with  the  necessary 
historical  guidance.  The  object  may  also  have  been  prominent  to  show  how  completely  and  exactly  the 
ihreatenings  of  the  prophet  against  the  stiff-necked  people  were  fulfilled. 

1.    Tlie  capture  of  the  city,  together  with  the  circumstances  immediately  previous  and  subsequent  thereto. 

LII.  1-11. 

1  Zedekiah  was  one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.     And  his  mother's  name  was  Hamutal  the  daughter 

2  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.     And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 

3  according  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had  done.  For'  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
[For  so]  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  [that  Jehovah  was  angry]  till  he 
had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  [And]  Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  king 

4  of  Babylon.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month,' 
in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  came,  he  and 
all  his  army,  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitched  against  it,  and  built  forts  [a  rampart]' 
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5  against  it  round  about.     So  the  city  was  besieged*  unto  tbe  eleventh  year  of  king 

6  Zedekiah.  And  in  the  fourth  month,  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  famine 
was  sore  in  the  city,  so  that  there  was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land  [ihe 

7  common  people].  Then  the  city  was  broken  up  [through],  and  all  the  men  of  war 
fled,  and  went  forth  out  of  the  city  by  night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls,  which  iv<is  by  the  king's  garden ;   (now  the  Chaldeans  xvere  by  the  city 

8  round  about ;)  and  they  went'  by  the  way  of  [to]  the  plain.  But  the  army  of  the 
Chaldeans  pursued  after  the  king,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains  of  Jericho; 

9  and  all  his  army  was  scattered  from  him.  Then  they  took  the  king,  and  carried 
him  up  unto  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  ;  where  he  gave 

10  judgment  upon  him.     And  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before 

11  his  eyes:  he  slew  also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  in  Riblah.  Then  he  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah;  and  the  king  of  Babj-lon  bound  him  in  chains  [a  double 
chain],  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his 
death. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.— IJ^Styrt)  ii"  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  writing,  is  an  abnormal  form  of  the  infinitive.  Comp.  Olsh.,  §191,  6, 
/;  EwALD,  §238,  d.    On  the  neuter  meaning  of  the  fern,  verb  HH^n  comp.  Naeqelsb.  ffr.,  §60,  6,  b  ;  Isaiah  xi.  20;  2  Kings 

t:  It 

sxiv.  3. 

2  Ver.  4. — The  diiferencee  between  the  text  here  and  in  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  2  are  as  follows:    1.  Instead  of  H   T\^V3  here 

TT    " 

rC'^'^r\T\  J13K^3  there.    The  latter  mode  of  expression  (anno  noni,  i.  e.,  numeri,  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  g  G.5,  2,  c)  is  found 

in  Jer.  also  in  xxviii.  1,  Chethibh  ;  xxxii.  1,  Chpthihh ;  xlvi.  2 ;  li.  .59.  Besides  also  in  lii.  28  ;  xxix.  30.  2.  2  Kings  has  the 
later  form  in  Iloh.,  Nebuchadnezzar  (comp.  xxi.  2-7  ;  xxiv.  1 ;  xxxii.  1 ;  xxxv.  11 ;  xxxix.  11 ;  xliii.  10  ;  xiiv.  30  ;  xlvi.  2  ; 
1.17  with  xxvii.  6,  20 ;  xxviii.  3 ;  xxxix.  5  ;  HlTZIG  on  xxiv.  1).     3.  jn''lj  2  Kings,  instead  of  ^Jl^l,  which  is  required  by 

1J3;l. 

3  Ver.  4.~The  word  pH  occurs,  besides  here  and  in  the  parallel  passages,  only  in  Ezek.  iv.  2 ;  xvii.  17  ;  xxi.  27  ;  xxvi. 
8.  It  is  thus  a  later  word.  The  root  pn  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  but  is  very  common  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Sama- 
ritan, where  it  has  the  meaning,  specuJari,  inspicere^  circumspicere,  p^l  is  therefore  specula,  the  watch-tower,  fi-om  which 
the  besieged  city  may  be  watched  and  assailed.    With  this  agrees  well  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  where  the  D^Jin^  of  tlie  Chaldeans 

are  spoken  of.  It  is  surprising  that  the  word  never  occurs  in  the  plural,  as  we  should  expect,  if  it  designated  only  the  single 
towers.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  it  signifies  the  whole  lino  of  circumvallation,  including  the  towers,  and  is  thus  a 
potiwi,  a  collective  designation.  As  the  Chaldeans  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  sieges  (comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc.,  IV., 
,S.  394:),  the  word  may  have  ptifised  from  their  language  into  the  Hebrew.  Comp.  Keil  on  2  Ki.  xxv.  1 ;  Haevernick  on  Ezek. 
iv.  2,  «  49 ;  Gesen.,  'TIw,s.,  p.  330. 

*  Ver.  5. — '^^^0  is  prim.arily  coarctatio  in  general  and  then  specially  coarcfaiio  by  means  of  otsidio, hence  it  assumes  the 
latter  meaning  in  connections  like  lii'D  T'J?  {Ps.  xxxi.  22 ;  Ix.  11),  ^D  nj3  (Dent.  xx.  20),  ^J?  fQ  |nj  (Ezek.  iv.  2), 
^33  X13  (2  Kings  xxiv.  10 ;  xxv.  2),  without  involving  a  complete  suppression  of  the  radical  signification.  Comp.  x.  17  ; 
xix.  9. 

^  Ver.  7. — Instead  of  O/^l  we  find  in  2  Ki.  the  manifestly  less' correct  form,  ih^). 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  Zedekiah  .  .  .  king  of  Babylon. 

These  three  verses  are  of  the  same  purport 
with  2  Ki.  xxiv.  18-20,  with  only  two  unessential 
differences.     In  the  latter  passage,  ver.  20,  we 

find  minni  for  min'l,  and  iyhm-'iV  for 
DwB'n-1^,  in  both  cases  an  easier  and  more 
correct  reading,  of  which  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  arose  out  of  the  other,  than  the 
reverse.  The  present  passage  then  has  the  pre- 
sumption of  originality  in  its  favor.  Comp., 
moreover,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  11-13. — For  through 
the  anger,  elc.  The  reason  for. Jehovah's  anger 
is  punishment,  in  ver.  2,  however,  to  which  the 
for  refers,  it  ia  sin,  not  punishment,  which  is 
spoken  of.  Accordingly  the  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  causal,  but  as  was  shown  on  xxxii.  31 
(p.  287)  7^  is  used  here  as  frequently  elsewhere 
for  7X  or  7,  and  ^X~7^  is   the   statement  of  the 


effect:  it  came  to  pass  that  Jehovah  was  angered 
— which  may  be  said  of  what  happened  m  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  against  it. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  Zede- 
kiah. These  words  are  found  almost  exactly 
the  same  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  1,  2,  and  in  an  abridged 
extract  in  xxxix.  1.  Compare  also  Ezek.  xxiv.  1. 
For  the  exposition  of  the  parts  reproduced  in 
ch.  xxxix.,  see  there  the  differences  between  our 
text  and  that  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Comp.  the 
Textual  Notes. 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  in  the  fourth  month  .  .  . 
the  plain.  These  opening  words,  found  also  in 
xxxix.  2,  are  wanting  in  2  Kings,  although  the 
statement  of  the  day  without  that  of  the  month, 
makes  no  sense,  and  also  the  words  and  went 
out  of  the  city,  though  thus  the  sentence  loses 
its  predicate.  Keil  (on  2  Ki.  xxv.  4)  supposes 
that  not  only  the  predicate  has  fallen  out  after  all 
the  men  of  -war,  but  also  still  more  before  these 
words,  in  2  Ki.  and  Jer.  lii.,  namely,  the  words 
found  in  xxxix.  3,  "and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  them,"  because 
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the  king  (according  to  2  Ki.  xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  lii.  8  ; 
xxxix.  6)  was  among  the  fugitives,  and  because 
the  words  "and  all  the  men  of  war,"  have  no 
proper  connection  with  the  previous  context  and 
could  not  form  an  adverbial  sentence.  But  if 
Keil  were  right,  the  whole  verse  xxxix.  3  must 
have  dropped  out,  since  them  refers  to  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  it.  We  have  already  shown  on 
ch.  xxxix.  that  vers.  1,  2,  4-10  are  only  an 
abridged  extract  from  ch.  lii.  and  that  the  words 
quoted  above  are  only  a  connecting  clause  be- 
tween the  original  and  genuine  ver.  3,  and  the 
following  verses  derived  from  ch.  lii.  These 
words  are  therefore  of  later  date  than  ch.  lii., 
and  cannot  have  been  omitted  before  "and  all 
the  men,"  etc.  The  previous  mention  of  the  king 
is  not  necessary,  since  he  is  included ;  the  sen- 
tence moreover  is  not  adverbial,  but  a  narrative 
of  a  by  no  means  unusual  construction  (oomp. 
EwALD,  p46,  i). 

Vers.  8-11.  But  the  army  .  .  of  his  death. 
The  Book  of  Kings  reads  "  him"  instead  of  Ze- 
dekiah.  It  is  plain  that  the  former  could  be 
more  easily  derived  from  the  latter  than  the  re- 
verse.— In  the  land  of  Hamath  is  wanting  in 
2  Ki.  xxv.  6,  while  it  is  found  ib.  ver.  21  (oomp. 
2  Ki.  xxiii.  33). — He  gave  judgment.   2  Ki. 


xxv.  6,  has  "they  gave,"  etc.,  on  which  comp. 
rems.  on  xxxix.  5. — The  first  half  of  ver.  10 
agrees  with  xxxix.  6,  even  to  the  there  added 
words,  "in  Riblah."  In  2  Ki.  xxv.  7  it  reads, 
"and  they  slew  the  sons,"  etc.,  the  Chaldeans  of 
ver.  5  being  still  the  subject.  The  second  half 
of  ver.  10  is  entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  The 
blinding  and  binding  in  chains  of  king  Zedekiah 
is  narrated  in  both  places  in  the  same  way,  but 
in  2  Ki.  the  singulars  put  out  ("\5J?)  ^^^  bound 
him  ('ITIpN^l)  are  the  more  surprising,  as  the 
sentence  is  contained  in  the  plural  carried 
him  (in.N'Tl).  2  Ki.  xxv.  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  confinement  of  Zedekiah  in  Babylon.  HiTZio 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  n'np3n-JT'3 
is  not  simply  a  prison,  this  being  always  other- 
wise expressed  (comp.,  e.  g.,  ver.  31).  Jeremiah, 
who  is  not  blinded,  is  put  into  prison ;  but  Zede- 
kiah, the  more  guilty,  is  blinded  and  put  into  the 
house  of  correction.  Comp.  Simson  on  Jud. 
xvi.  21.  The  LXX.  also  has  eig  o'uuav  /iv^uvo;. 
Yet  it  appears  that  towards  the  end  his  confine- 
ment was  less  rigorous,  and  that  an  honorable 
interment  was  granted  him  after  his  death,  for 
this  is  the  purport  of  the  promise  made  to  him 
through  Jeremiah  in  xxxiv.  1-5. 


2.  The  Destruction  of  the  City  and  Deportation  of  the  People. 
LII.  12-16. 

12  Now  in  the  fifth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  which  was  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan,  captain  of  the  guard 
[of  the  halberdiers],  who  served  [stood  before]'  the  king  of  Babylon,  into  Jerusalem. 

13  And  burned  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  the  king's  house;  and  all  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  houses  of  the  great  men  [every  great  house],''  burned 

14  he  with  fire.     And  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  were  with  the  captain  of 

15  the  guard,  brake  down  all  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  round  about.  Then  Nebuzar- 
adan  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  carried  away  captive  certain  of  the  poor 
[a  part  of  the  lowest]  of  the  people,  and  the  residue  of  the  people  that  remained  in 
the  city,  and  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  rest  of 

16  the  multitude  [work-people].'  But  Nebuzar  adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  left 
certain  of  the  poor  [part  of  the  meanest]*  of  the  land  for  vinedressers  and  for 
husbandmen." 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  12. — For  ^337  HOI?,  of  which  words  the  former  owes  its  punctuation  to  th«  erroneous  connection  with 
thw^'y  (hence  also  r'3),  2  Kings  reads  13J?  as  a  correction,  and  H''  without  '3.  He  ought  doubtless  to  read  IDJ?.  Comp. 
XXXV.  19 ;    Jud.  XX.  28. 

2  Ver.  13.— Before  VhJ  the  article  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.  according  to  rule.  Comp.  Naegeisb.  (Jr.,  §  82,  6.  But  the  con- 
struct state  of  ty^  is  surprising  in  both  cases.  Probably  it  read  originally,  as  Uitziq  supposes.  vTlJ  ^"3-  A  mistake 
fcomp.  the  TIV^  twice  before)  caused  n^3.  from  which  came  7'njn  J^^^■  This  can  be  taken  only  in  the  sense  of  rhetorical 
emphasis,  SlUH  being  collective  for  "  the  great "  (2  Ki.  iv.  8 ;  v.  1).  Then  certainly  the  constr.  state  is  perfectly  normal, 
but  in  2  Ki.  the  traces  of  an  older  form  of  the  text  are  to  be  recognized.  Before  nblPI  Ter.  14  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.  the  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  '73,  before  ^D-31  however  the  grammatically  necessary  JIX. 

»  Ter.  1.5.— Instead  of  flDXH^lri'',  2  Ki.  has  [lOnil.    The  word  noX  must  have  seemed  obscure  even  to  the  authors 
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of  the  tGxt  of  2  Ki.  xxv.  and  Jer.  xxxix.,  the  one  rendering  it  as  above,  the  other  by  □nXK'jn  D^H-  1°  ^'■°^-  ""■  ^^ 
tTON  and  in  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  1  [ON  certainly  has  the  sense  of  work-man,  and  accordingly  we  may  take  the  word  here  as  a 
collective  designation  of  the  E/ln^and  IJOO,  whose  deportation  is  spoken  of  in  xxiv.  1  and  xxix.  2.  Thns  UmiG,  Graf, 
Meier.  Keil,  on  the  other  hand^  appeals  to  xxxix.  9.  Bnt  this  passage,  as  well  as  2  Ki.  xxv.  11,  proves  only  that  to  both  au- 
thors the  word  [lOX  appeared  strange.  "Whether  they  interpreted  it  correctly  is  another  question.  If  it  should  be  alleged 
that  it  is  a  word  appertaining  only  to  a  higher  style,  we  reply  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  alteration  from  pDH. 

<  Ver.  16.— Instead  of  ni^IlD  2  Ki.  has  nblD-    This  also  betrays  the  hand  of  the  corrector,  since  fl'lTT  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  either  as  plural  or  singular  (Ewald,  gies,  c).    It  is  the  plural  of  H^T  (xl-  7 ;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14;  xxv.  12)= 

tenuitates,  insignificances. 

5  Ver.  10.— The  name  Nebuzar-adan  appeared  superfluous  to  the  author  of  2  Ki.  xxv.,  having  been  mentioned  in  ver.  12. 

The  word   DUJ',  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  he  altered  into   QOJ   (from  3U,  fodit,  aravit).    Comp.  remarks  on 

isxi.x.  10. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

/ers.  12-14.  Now  in  the  fifth  .  .  .  round 
about.  Instead  of  the  tenth  day,  2  Kings  (as 
also  Bar.  i.  2)  mentions  the  seventh,  as  the  same 
text  also  states  three  cubits  instead  of  the  five  in 
Ter.  23,  and  five  men  instead  of  the  seven  in  ver. 
2-5.  HiTZiG,  Thenius,  Graf,  Keil  [Blatnet, 
Henderson]  rightly  suppose  that  these  differ- 
ences arose  from  the  interchange  of  the  letters 
of  the  older  alphabet  used  as  numerals.  Which 
statements  are  correct  is  not  ascertainable.  The- 
Nius  [comp.  also  Wordsworth]  declares  the 
statement  here  made  to  be  the  correct  one,  be- 
cause the  Jews  afterward  kept  the  ninth  day  as 
a  fast.  But  on  the  other  hand  comp.  Keh  on 
2  Ki.  xxv.  8. 


Vers.  15,  16.    Then    Nebuzar-adan  .... 
husbandmen. — The    poor  of   the  people, 

which  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.,  has  come  here  either 
by  mistake  from  ver.  16,  where  it  also  begins  the 
sentence,  or  it  is  to  express  the  thought  that  the 
poor  people  did  not  all  remain  behind,  but  were 
partly  carried  away.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
correct  view. — Multitude  [work-people].  It 
is  difSoult  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  render- 
ing. Both  suit  the  sense,  for  a  remnant  of  work- 
people might  just  as  well  be  spoken  of  as  a  rem- 
nant of  the  masses  of  the  people  (either  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  warriors  or  the  population  of  the 
city).  I  prefer  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  undoubtedly  occurs  in  Prov.  viii.  30 
[then  was  I  as  a  workman  with  him],  and  Song 
of  Sol.  vii.  1. 


8.   The  Carrying  away  of  the  sacred  Vessels. 
LII.  17-23. 

17  Also  the  pillars  of  brass  tkat  were  in  [belonged  to]^  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  bases,  and  the  brazen  sea  that  was  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the 

18  Chaldeans  brake,  and  carried  alP  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon.  The  caldrons 
[pots]  also,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  bowls,  and  the  spoons,  and 

19  all  the  vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they  ministered,  took  they  away.  And  the  ba- 
sins," and  the  firepans,*  and  the  bowls,  and  the  caldrons  [pots],  and  the  candle- 
sticks, and  the  spoons,  and  the  cups  ;^  that  which  was  of  gold  in  gold,  and  that  which 
was  of  silver  in  silver  [which  were  entirely  of  gold  or  silver]"  took  the  captain  of 

20  the  guard  [halberdiers]  away.  The'  two  pillars,  one'  sea,  and  twelve  brazen 
bulls  that  were  under"  the  bases,  which  king  Solomon  had  made  to  [for]  the  house 

21  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  the  brass^°  of  all  these  vessels  was  without  weight.  And 
concerning  the  pillars,  the  height"  of  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubits ;  and  a  fillet  of 
twelve  cubits  did  compass  it ;  and  the  thickness  thereof  was  four  fingers  ;  it  was 

22  hollow."  And  a  chapiter  of  brass  was  upon  it ;  and  the  height  of  one  chapiter  was 
five  cubits,  with  network^'  and  pomegranates  upon  the  chapiter,  round  about,  all 

23  of  brass.  The  second  pillar  also  and  the  pomegranates"  were  like  unto  these.  And 
there  were  ninety  and  six  pomegranates  on  a  side;  and  all  the  pomegranates  upon 
the  network  were  a  hundred  round  about  [round  about  were  a  hundred]. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
1  Ver.  IT.— Instead  of  H'sS  1TO  wo  read  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  13  n'3  Itf  N-    The  lattor—which  were  in  the  house  of  Jeh». 
vah,  the  former—iWhioh  belonged  to  the  house,  etc. 


CHAP.  LII.  17-23. 
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"  Yer.  17. — In  2  Ki.  ^3  is  wanting  before  DHE'flJ  as  in  ver.  14  before  p'lDn. 

'  Ver.  19.— Q'SD   (1  Ki.  vii.  50;    2  Ki.  xii.  14, 'hlDD,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  n'l3D)  from   PlQ,  basin,  bowl  (Ex.  xii.  22; 

Zechariah  xii.  2)  not  to  be  confounded  witli  ciQ,  threshhold  (ver.  24).    tlDD  HISD  a^©  expressly  mentioned  in  2  Kings 

xii.  14. 

*  Ver.  19, — nij^HD  (from  nHn,  to  hold,  seize,  specially  used  of  bringing  fiire,  Isa.  xxx.  14;  Prov.  Ti.  27)  are  vessels  fot 
:  ~  T  T 

carrying  burning  substances,  whether  coals  (Lev.  xvi.  13)  or  lighted  incense  (Num.  xvi.  17  sqq.). 

6  Ver.  19. — nVpJD  are  mentioned  besides  only  in  Ex.  xxv.  29  ;  xxxvii.  16 ;  Num.  iv.  7,  and  in  all  tbese  places  a^nong 

the  utensils  of  the  shew-bread-table  (comp.  rems.  on  n'l33,  ver.  18)  and  as  pertaining  to  libation,  (|n3  'HD.''  IKfN).    In  Ex. 

xxv.  29  these  vessels  are  expressly  designated  as  to  be  made  of  gold. 

•*  Ver.  19. — The  double  position  of  ^HI  and  ^02  has  the  sense  of '•  only"  or  "  wholly"  (massive).    Comp.  Naegelsb. 

Or.,  J  22  6.— The  words  Q'SDn  ONI  and  ri'lTDn  JIK)  to  n'Vpjn  are  wanting  in  2  Kings.    It  is  noteworthy  that  thus 

(a)  the  repetition  of  H'll^D  aud  r\i33,  and  (&)  the  plural  D''36,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  sense  of  "basins  "  are 

avoided;  (c)  that  the  words  following  riH^D  and  ni33  are  also  removed. 

T  Ver.  20. — With  respect  to  the  construction  of  ver.  20  wo  are  to  regard  the  substantives  set  first  absolutely  as  in  the 
accusative ;  as  to  the  pillars,  etc.,  their  brass  was  not  to  be  weighed.  The  verse  is  to  express  that  it  was  those  large  pieces 
which  raised  the  weight  of  the  brass  to  such  a  degree. 

8  Ver.  20. — Instead  of  ^^X^  the  Keri  would  have  read  (not  in  2  Ki.)  merely  "THX,  probably  because  both  numbers 

T  V  T  T  V 

stand  before  and  afterwards  without  the  article.    Grammaticilly  both  are  possible.    Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  73,  2  Anm. 

9  Ver.  20 — The  explanation  of  nHH  in  the  sense  of  "  instead  "  is  as  forced  as  the  assumption  that  the  text  originally 

read  nUJSm  is  arbitrary. 

10  Ver.  20. — Instead  of  DH^nj  7  (the  sulHx  by  anticipation,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  77,  2  ;  Jer.  11.  56  and  on  xlviii.  44) 
we  find  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  16  simply  r\U^r\y}. 

ti  Ver.  21. — The  Keri  HD'lp,  with  which  the  Chethibh  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  17  and  1  Ki.  vii.  14  accords,  is  unnecessary,  for 

nOlp  may  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  of  measure  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  70,  g):  eighteen  cubits  waa  a  pillar  as  to 

height. 

12  Ver.  21. — On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  97,  2  a  and  Anm.  1. 

18  Ver.  2:i. — n^DK/  from  Tl^ty,  nectere,  plectere  inus  (comp.  *^3D  Nah.  i.  10;  Job  viii.  13  ;  ^30,  thicket,  Gen.  xxii.  13, 

etc.),  is  opus  reticviattim,  network.    Comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  17  sqq.;  2  Ki.  i.  2 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 13  ;  Job  xviii.  8. 

1^  Ver.  22. — D''jb*1  at  the  close  of  ver.  22  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  17,  and  we  find  instead  n3D^n~7l?.    This  makes 

TT  :  - 
the  impression  that  this  expression  seemed  unsuitable  to  the  author  of  Jer.  lii.  (it  must  denote  together  with  the  network), 

both  on  account  of  the  7U  and  because  the  pomegranates  were  also  named  after  the  network,  and  that,  in  order  besides 

the  general  HyXJ)  to  set  forth  a  special  part,  he  chose  in  preference  the  last  mentioned,  the  □"'J^T. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  17-20.  Also  the  pillars  .  .  .  ■weight. 

Concerning  the  brazen  pillars  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  15-22;  2  Chron.  iii.  15  sqq.; 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  s.  v.  Jachin  und  Boas;  Her- 
zoo,  R.-Enc.  VI.  S.  366,  7.     [Wordsworth,  ad 

loc,  and  Smith's  Diet.  a.  v.]. — The  ni'jJD,  bases 
(comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  27  sqq.),  were  pedestals  or 
stands,  four  cubits  long,  four  broad  and  three 
high,  to  serve  as  supports  for  the  ten  basins  re- 
quired in  washing  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  (2 
Chron.  iv.  6).  Comp.  Keil  on  the  Books  of 
Kings. — The  brazen  sea  (comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  23-26 ; 

1  Chron.  xviii.  8;  2  Chron.  iv.  2-6)  served  for 
the  priests'  washing  (comp.  Exod.  xxx.  18  sqq.). 
Vinson,  R.-W.-B.  s.  v.— YisTi.z.,  R.-Enc.  IX.  S. 
236  sqq.  [Comp.  Woudsworth  and  Smith's 
Dict.'\. — Of  the  smaller  vessels  are  mentioned 
PITD.  pots  for  carrying  away  the  ashes  from  the 
altar ;  D'J?''  shovels  for  removing  the  ashes ; 
nnraiD,  not.  to  be  confounded  with  flPDia,  a 
vlne-dresser's  knife,  occurring  in  three  places 
only  besides    this:   1   Ki.  vii.  50;  2  Ki.  xii.  14; 

2  Chron.  iv.  22,  and  always  with  mpltn,  of  un- 
certain meaning:  Vulg.,  etc., psalteria ;  Lutheb, 
etc.,  knife  ;  Gesenius,  etc.,  scissors,  lamp-scis- 
sors, at  any  rate  an  instrument  so-called  a  car- 
pendo  ;  ^lp^llO,  which  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.,  pro- 


bably that  it  might  not  occur  twice,  from  pT", 

sparsit,  therefore  vas  unde  spargitur,  bowls,  men- 
tioned in  Exod.  xxvii.  3 ;  xxxviii.  3  ;  Num.  iv.  14 
among  the  altar-utensils,  therefore  used  for 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  but  comp. 
also  Am.  vi.  6 ;  £313|,  likewise  of  uncertain 
meaning,  LXX.  Kpmypa,  flesh-fork,  flesh-hook,, 
the  moderns — spoons,  pans,  bowls,  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  the  bent  hand.  Compi 
Keil  on  Kings.  In  Exod.  xxv.  29  these  appear 
among  the  utensils  of  the  (able  of  shew-bread,, 
comp.  Num.  vii.  14,  20,  26,  etc.  Wineb,  R.-  W.-B. 
and  Heez.,  Real-Enc.  s.  v.  Schaubrodlisch.  All 
these  vessels  were  of  brass  [Henderson,  cop- 
per]. In  the  following  verse  the  golden  and 
silver  vessels  are  also  enumerated,  which  the 
Chaldeans  carried  away.  HiTzio  has  unjustly 
attacked  ver.  19  as  spurious,  for  it  does  not  in- 
terrupt the  connection,  since  evidently  in  vers. 
18,  19  all  the  smaller  vessels  are  to  be  enume- 
rated, the  larger  ones  having  been  mentioned  in 
ver.  17.  These  latter  could,  of  course,  be  only 
of  brass,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  brass  plun- 
dered was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to  merit  the 
special  emphasis  given  to  it  in  ver.  20.  The 
golden  and  silver  vessels  are  not  there  mentioned, 
because  it  was  only  the  brazen  ones  which  were 
of  such  immense  weight.  The  pots,  sprinkling 
cups  and  spoons  are  mentioned  a  second  time  in 
ver.  19,  simply  because  there  were  such  utensila 
both  of  brass  and  of  gold  and  silver.     HiTzio's 
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opinion  that  all  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  had 
already  been  carried  away  at  Jehoiachin's  de- 
portation, certainly  finds  some  support  in  2  Ki. 
xxiv.  13  ("all  the  vessels  of  gold  ").  From  the 
circumstance,  however,  that  only  golden  vessels 
are  spoken  of,  we  may  conclude  that  the  cream 
only  was  then  removed,  i.  e.  the  most  valuable. 
The  golden  vessels  of  low  value  as  well  as  all 
the  silver  remained  for  the  thorough  evacua- 
tion made  by  Nebuzar-adan. — The  words  and 
twelve  brazen  bulls  -which  were  under 
are  rightly  wanting  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  16.  For  they 
contain  a  double  error:  1.  the  twelve  bulls  wer^ 
not  under  the  bases,  but  under  the  sea,  accord- 
ing to  1  Ki.  vii.  25;  2  Ki.  xvi.  17.  2.  In  2  Ki. 
xvi.  17  it  is  expressly  related  that  Ahaz  had 
already  taken  away  the  twelve  bulls  and  replaced 
them  by  a  substructure  of  stone.  Whither  they 
went  is  not  indeed  stated,  but  no  more  is  it  re- 
corded that  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
position.  I  therefore,  in  opposition  to  Keil 
(Comm.  on  Kings),  agree  with  those  who  regard 
the  words  in  question  as  the  arbitrary  addition 
of  some  one,  whose  mind  was  not  clear  aboiit 
the  "bases,"  and  who  had  forgotten  the  passage 
in  2  Ki.  xvi.  17.     [Comp.  Wordsworth]. 

Vers.  21-23.  And  the  pillars  ...  a  hun- 
dred. Supplementary  and  more  particular  de- 
scription of  the  pillars. — And  the  pillars  is 
wanting  in  2  Ki.  The  height  is  also  stated  at 
eighteen  cubits  in  1  Ki.  vii.  15.  The  description 
there  given  is  in  general  the  basis  of  this. — And 


a  fillet,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  also 
wanting  in  2  Ki. — If  the  pillars  were  twelve 
cubits  in  circumference,  the  diameter  (comp. 
Winer,  R.-W.S.  b.  v.  Jachin  und  Boas)  was 
about  four  cubits,  which  gives  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect proportion.  The  thickness  of  the  brass  was 
four  fingers.  Thus  the  pillars  were  hollow,  as 
indeed  is  remarked. — A  chapiter.  This  is  the 
capital,  coronamentum  of  the  pillar.  Comp.  1  Ki. 
vii.  16;  2  Chron.  iv.  12,  13.— Instead  of  five 
cubits  2  Ki.  XXV.  17  has  three.  The  number  five 
is  the  correct  one  according  to  1  Ki.  vii.  16. — 
Of  one  is  unnecessary,  but  not  incorrect,  since 
of  course  it  is  understood  not  of  a  second  capi- 
tal, but  the  capital  of  the  second  pillar.  It  is 
evidently  based  on  1  Ki.  vii.  16. — The  pome- 
granates were  also  an  ornamentation  on  the  hem 
of  the  priest's  ephod,  or  surplice  (Ex.  xxviii.  33, 
34).  A  figure  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Thenius, 
Comm.  on  Kings,  Taf.  III.  Fig.  2  6i.— Ver.  23  is 
entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  Ninety-six  pome- 
granates on  each  pillar  were  placed  iino,  i.  e. 
towards  the  wind,  towards  the  four  winds  or 
sides  [Henderson  after  Hitzig,  towards  the 
air,  the  outside  of  the  capitals].  The  expres- 
sion is  found  here  only.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9. 
It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  meaning  from  the 
statement  that  the  entire  number  of  the  pome- 
granates attached  to  the  network  was  a  hundred. 
There  must  then  have  been  also  a  pomegranate 
at  each  corner. 


4.   The  Execution  of  the  RepTCsentatives  of  the  People  and  Statement  of  the  Number  of  the  Captives. 

LII.  24-30. 

24  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  took  Seraiah  the  chief  priest,  and 

25  Zephaniah  the  second  priest,  and  the  three  keepers  of  the  door :  He  took  also  out 
of  the  city  a  eunuch  [court  officer],  which  had  the  charge  [was'  overseer]  of  the 
men  of  war ;  and  seven  men  of  them  that  were  near  the  king's  person,  which  were 
found  in  the  city;  and  the  principal  scribe'  of  the  host  [the  scribe,  the  prince  of 
the  host],  who  mustered  the  people  of  the  land;  and  three-score  men  of  the  people 

26  of  the  land,  that  were  found  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  So  Nebuzar-adan  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  took  them  and  brought  them  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah. 

27  And  the  king  of  Babylon  smote  them,  and  put  them  to  death  in  Riblah  in  the  land 

28  of  Hamath.  Thus  Judah  was  carried  away  captive  out  of  his  own  land.  This  is 
the  people  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  away  captive :  in  the  seventh  year  three 

29  thousand  Jews  and  three  and  twenty  :  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
he  carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem  eight  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  per- 

30  sons :  In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  Nebuzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  carried  away  captive  of  the  Jews  seven  hundred  forty  and 
five  persons :  all  the  persons  were  four  thousand  and  six  hundred. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  25.— In  2  Ki.  xxv.  wu  find  NIH  tor  iTTI.    The  former  does  not  necessarily,  as  Hitziq  asserts,  signify  "which  is." 
X^n  taltes  tlie  place  of  the  copula  generally,  without  reference  to  time.    Comp.  Ewald,  g  297  6. 

2  Ver.  25.— 130  PXI.    In  2  Ki.  xxv.  IflDH,  which  I  regard  as  the  more  correct  reading. 


CHAP.  LII.  24-30. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  24-27.  And  the  captain  .  .  .  out  of 
bis  o'wn  land.  These  Teraes  differ  from  the 
corresponding  verses  in  2  Ki.  xxv.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  trifling  variations  in  language, 
only  in  the  statement  of  a  number  (seven  in- 
stead of  five  in  ver.  25),  of  which  hereafter.  It 
is  related  that  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  priests,  officials  and  simple  citizens 
had  to  suffer  death,  evidently  in  token  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar held  not  only  the  king  but  the 
people  guilty  of  rebellion.  At  the  head  of  those 
executed  stands  the  high-priest  Seraiah,  who  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 
According  to  1  Chron.  v.  40  he  was  the  son  of 
Azariah  and  grandson  of  Hilkiah  ;  according  to 
Ezr.  vii.  1,  Ezra  was  descended  from  him. — After 
Seraiah  is  mentioned  Zephaniah,  doubtless  the 
same  who  is  mentioned  in  xxi.  1 ;  xxix.  25,  29  ; 
xxxvii.  3  as  priest  simply  and  son  of  Maaseiah. 
Here  he  is  called  the  second  priest,  but  in 
2  Ki.  xxv.  second  priest  only  without  the 
article.  As  according  to  2  Ki.  xxiii.  4  (where  as 
here  three  grades  of  priests  are  enumerated) 
there  were  several  second  priests,  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
Comp.  Oeuler  in  Uerzog,  R.-Enc.  VI.  S.  203,  4. 
— The  keepers  of  the  door  [or  threshold]  are 
also  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xii.  10 ;  xxii.  4 ;  xxiii.. 
4 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  4.  As  only  three  of  them  are 
mentioned,  we  must  regard  these  as  the  superiors 
of  the  four  thousand  Levitical  D'Vty  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  5).  For  further  details  consult  Oehler  in 
Hekz.,  R.-Enc.  VIII.  S.  354-6.— In  the  second 
category  of  those  executed  are  mentioned  certain 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  held  offices  at 
court,  especially  in  the  war-department.  The 
city  here  seems  to  stand  in  antithesis  both  to  the 
temple  (ver.  24)  and  to  the  country  (ver.  25  A). 
The  one  D''"1D  (court-officer,  but  possibly  at  the 
same  time  eunuch,  comp.  rems.  on  xxix.  2)  was 
not  the  overseer,  but  only  an  overseer,  etc.  Ho 
was  therefore  one  of  the  generals,  perhaps  com- 
mander of  the  city  garrison. — And  seven  men. 
In  2  Ki.  xxv.  we  readj?we  men,  whether  correctly 
or  incorrectly  cannot  here  be  decided  as  in  vers. 
12  and  22.  The  analogy  of  these  cases  however 
favors  our  text. — That  -were  near  the  king's 
person,  literally,  "that  saw  the  king's  face," 
viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  daily  custom,  is  a  designa- 
tion of  high,  yea,  highest  position  (Esth.  i.  14  ; 
comp.  Matt,  xviii.  10).  These  were  therefore 
officials  of  high  rank,  and  as  it  is  not  said  that 
they  were  endued  with  military  functions,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  civil 
authorities. — Scribe,  the  prince  of  the  host. 
Scribe  is  not  a  writer  in  our  sense.  The  title 
belongs  not  only,  as  GR.tr  supposes,  to  the 
"people  of  the  pen,"  but  is  given  to  the  highest 
officers  of  State.  Comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  xx.  25  ; 
2  Ki.  xii.  11 ;  1  Chy.  xviii.  16  ;  xxvii.  32.  And 
in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  H  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 
TJzziah's  army  went  out  "by  the  hind  of  Jeiel 
the  scribe."  This  Sopher  was  not  the  leader  of 
the  host,  but  chief  of  the  war-departmpnt,  min- 
ister or  secretary  of  war.  Comp.  Saalschcetz, 
Mos.   Rccht.   S.    63. — And    threescore   men. 


These  sixty  men  appear  as  the  third  class  of  per- 
sons executed,  and  representatives  of  the  country 
population,  as  is  indicated  by  their  number  and 
the  reraarlc  that  they  were  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxv.  19  "in  the  city"). 
This  remark  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  if 
the  object  was  not  to  set  forth  that  these  men  did 
not  originally  belong  to  the  city. — On  Riblah 
comp.  rems.  on  xxxix.  5. — The  words,  Thus 
Judah  ■was  carried  a-way  captive  out  of  his 
land,  are  found  in  both  texts  and  in  both  places 
are  appropriate.  For  in  Jeremiah  they  form  the 
transition  to  the  numbering  of  the  deported,  and 
in  2  Kings  they  lead  to  the  account  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  country  after  the  deportation.  They 
therefore  furnish  no  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  which  of  the  two  recensions  is  the  ori- 
ginal. Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
in  them  to  i.  3. 

Vers.  28-30.  This  is  the  people  .  .  .  four 
thousand  and  six  hundred.  This  section  is 
entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  wiih  the  other  statements 
respecting  the  deportations.  The  differences  are 
as  follows:  1.  This  section  speaks  of  three  de- 
portations, while  according  to  the  other  testimo- 
nies of  the  Old  Testament  there  were  only  two 
(under  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah).  2.  The  section 
follows  a  divergent  chronology,  stating  that  the 
deportations  took  place  in  the  seventh,  eighteenth 
and  twenty-third  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  wliilo 
this  very  chapter  (ver.  12)  and  2  Ki.  xxiv.  12; 
xxv.  8  name  the  eighth  and  nineteenth  years  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  dates  of  the  deportation, 
but  know  nothing  of  any  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  this  king.  3.  According  to  this  pas=:ige 
three  thousand  and  twenty-three  were  carried 
away  the  first  time,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
the  second  time,  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  the 
third  time,  total  four  thousand  six  hundred, 
which  sum  is  expressly  given  at  the  close  of  ver. 
30.  According  to  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14-16,  however, 
eighteen  thousand  souls  were  carried  away  at 
the  first  deportation  alone.  There  are  no  counter- 
statements  with  regard  to  the  other  numbers,  but 
their  smallness  is  surprising;  of  this  hereafter. 
On  these  points  we  make  the  following  remarks: 
1.  By  the  seventh  year  in  ver.  28,  wo  are  cer- 
tainly to  understand  the  seventh  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, since  both  the  other  deportations 
are  dated  in  years  of  this  monarch.  2.  Tliese 
statements  are  not  necessarily  erroneous,  but  may 
possibly  follow  another  reckoning  of  the  years, 
and  perbnps  the  same  as  Josephus  follows 
(Aniiqq.  X.,  8,  6;  0.  Ap.  I.,  21),  though  evi- 
dently only  on  the  basis  of  this  passage.  Comp. 
NiEBUHR,  Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  58  sqq.  3.  Ver.  29 
mentioning  the  eighteenth  year  after  ver.  12  has 
stated  the  nineteenth  as  the  date  of  the  same  fact, 
shows  that  we  have  here  another  author.  4. 
The  view  of  Ew.\ld  [Gesch.  d.  V.  Jsr.,  III.,  1  S. 
435)  which  Graf  also  adopts,  that  in  ver.  29  we 
are  to  read  HTtJ'.l'  i'^K',  that  accordingly  one  year 
before  the  last  capture  of  Jerusalem  three  thou- 
sand and  twenty-three  were  carried  captive  from 
the  country  (hence  O'llH;),  a/(crthe  capture  eight 
hundred   and   thirty-two    from  the    city    (hence 

oSiyn^D,  yer.  29),  and  finally  five   years   later 
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from  the  laud  alreaily  somewhat  repopulatel 
seven  hundred  and  foi'ty-fivn,  has  much  in  its 
favor,  but  is  yet  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  For 
the  circumstauce  that  the  ditfercnce  between  the 
eighth  and  nineteenth,  and  the  seventh  and 
eighteenth  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  tlie  same, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  supply  a  word  IT^tyjI?, 
fallen  out  after  V^^-  Then,  too,  the  deportation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  duringVaf:  war,  at  a  time 
when  the  Egyptian  army  was  to  be  feared  (comp. 
xxxvii.  5),  is  scarcely  probable.  Finally  the  as- 
sumption of  a  deportation  five  years  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  is  pure  hypothesis,  for  which 
there  is  no  positive  testimony.  It  is  also  not  to 
be  supposed  that  five  years  after  the  destruction, 


admitting  the  return  of  a.  few  scattered  indi- 
viduals, an  almost  equally  great  number  could 
be  carried  away  as  after  the  destruction  of  the 
capital.  Would  not  these  have  rather  again  be- 
taken themselves  to  flight  ?  S.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  the  strikingly  small  numbers  of  the  exiles 
are  to  be  judged  from  a  specific  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  do  not  necessarily  iniply  an  error, 
any  more  than  the  number  of  the  years  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  yet  the  differences  between 
vers.  12  and  28  still  remain,  with  the  exceedingly 
obscure  third  deportation,  as  irremovable  stones 
of  stumbling,  and  I  therefore  agree  with  Nieduhr, 
when  he  says,  "it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt 
that  vers.  28-30  in  the  fifty-second  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  are  a  gloss." 


6.   The  Favorable  turn  in  the  Fate  of  Jehoiachin. 
LII.  31-34. 


31 


'  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoi- 
achin king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  in  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the 
month,  that  Evil-merodaeh  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  jirsf  yesr  of  his  reign,  lifted  up 

32  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of  prison,  and 
spake  kindly  unto  him,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that 'were 

33  with  him  in  Babylon,  and  changed'  hi?  prison-garments  :   and  he  did  "continually 

34  eat  bread  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  for  his  diet,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual diet  given  him  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  every  day  a  portion  [the  day's  re- 
quirements] until  the  day  of  his  death,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver,  31.-2  Kings  x.>rv.  for  in^So  has  IjSn ;  IHS  SX/J  is  wanting ;  for  N''73n  it  roads  N^^,  instead  of  ND^^ 
'7jr5Smoroaimi,lyNp3  S^D  ;  fm-thei- xr^  for'firj?  (ver.  33) ;  forTon  m'?  the'' same  words  reversed,  for  ^33  iyo 
(ver.  31)  merely  ■^San  ;  the  words  IHla  DV  1^>  are  entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  AH  these  alterations  indicxteVhat  the 
anthor  of  2  Ki.  xxv.  endeavored  te  give  an,  in  his  opinion,  improved  text. 

2  Ver.  Z'i.-'nm  is  the  Hebrew,  XJKf  (3  Ki.  xxv.)  the  later  Aramaic  form.  Comp.  Olsh.,  J  2S3,  Anm.,  and  §  216,  h. 
Antn. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

To  this  section  there  is  an  almost  exactly  cor- 
responding one  in  2  ICi.  xxv.  (27-30).  The  dif- 
ferences are  unessential:  instead  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  2  Ki.  xxv.  31  has  the  twenty-seven  ill 
(comp  ver.  25,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case),  so 
that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  one  of  the  two 
authors  has  interchanged  these  two  passages; 
(comp.  also  rems.  on  ver.  12).  For  other  diifer- 
ences  comp.  the  Ti^xtual  Notes. — The  expres- 
sion to  lift  up  the  head,  is  found  also  in  Gen. 
xl.  13  coll.  19  and  20,  and  designates  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  who  is  prostrate.  Comp.  the  expres- 
sion in  another  sense  in  Ex.  xxx.  12;  Num.  i,  2, 
etc. ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  3. — In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  It  was  evidently  an  act  of  grace,  which 
Evil-merodaoh  performed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ascending  the  throne.     May  not  the. influence  of 


Daniel  and  other  highly  esteemed  Jews  at  the 
Babylonian  court  have  operated  in  favor  of  the 
imprisonedking?— Out  of  prison.  Comp.  rems 
on  xxxvii.  4.— Above  the  throne.  This  ex- 
pression does  not  mean  that  Jehoiachin  received 
a  seat  on  the  same  level,  but  surpassing  the  others 
in  height,  but  tliat  his  seat  stood  higher  up  than 
the  others,  i.  «.,  that  he  could  sit  nearer  to  the 
king.  Whether  tlie  others  were  princes  constant- 
ly or  transiently  present,  m.ay  be  left  undecided 
1  erhaps  both.— His  diet,  nniN  (comp.  xl.  5), 
evidently  comprehends  all  thatlje'lioiachin  needed 
for  lumself  and  household,  besides  the  food  which 
he  had  at  the  royal  table.  The  accumulation  of 
expressions,  indicating  thafJehoiachin  continued 
without  interruption  to  tlie  end  of  his  life  to  en- 
joy royal  honors,  shows  that  this  fact  gave  great 
satisfaclion  to  the  author.— On  the  chronological 
relations,  comp.  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Babel  S  87 
sqq. ;   DuNCKER,    Geseh.  d.  AlteHh,   I.,  S    864    5 


CHAP.  LII.  31-34. 
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— The  ascension  of  the  throne  by  Evil-merodach 
occurred  in  the  year  B.  C,  561.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  Jeremiah  was  still  alive  at 
this  time.  Supposing  that  he  began  his  ministry 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  would  be  then  about 
eighty-six.  Comp.  the  dates  in  xxiii.  3,  and  lii. 
31.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  he  received  in 
Egypt  the  news  of  Jehoiachin's  exaltation.  But 
this  notice  includes  not  only  the  liberation  of 
the  ex-king,  but  his  death  (vers.  33,  34).  Thus 
vanishes  all  probability  of  Jeremiah's  being  its 
author,  as  well  as  from  the  consideration  that 
the  notice,  if  proceeding  from  Jeremiah,  must 
have  been  found  in  another  place,  aud  not  at  the 
close  of  this  supplement,  evidently  compiled  by  a 
later  hand. 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  "  Docemur  hoc  capUe,  quod  comminationes 
divinx  non  sint  de  pelvi  fulgura,  quodque  Deus  pro 
misericordia  sua  infijiita  calamitates  a  se  imjiiissas 
miliffare  plerumque  soleat,  si  seria  interveniat  pceni- 
tentia."  Forsteb,. 

2.  Ou  vers.  1-3.  "From  this  we  see  why  God 
sometimes  places  ungodly  rulers  over  a  country, 
who  cast  it  to  destruction.  It  is  done  on  account 
of  the  rulers'  and  the  people's  sins,  that  they 
may  draw  down  the  well  merited  punishment,  as 
Sirach  says.  On  account  of  violence,  injustice 
and  avarice,  a  kingdom  passes  from  one  nation 
to  another  {x.  8).  So  also  says  king  Solomon. 
Because  of  the  sins  of  a  nation  occur  many  changes 
of  rulers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  are 
intelligent  and  reasonable,  the  State  is  prolonged 
(Prov.  xxviii.  2)."    Wurtcmb.  Sammarieti, 

3.  On  ver.  4.  "  God  allows  many  slight  and 
mild  punishments  to  come  as  warnings,  till  at 
last  comes  the  finishing  stroke.  This  is  a  wit- 
ness to  the  divine  loug-sulfering  (Rom.  ii.  4)." 
Ceamee. 

4.  On  ver.  6.  "The  fact  that  in  this  siege  com- 
passionate women  had  to  kill  and  eat  their  own 
children  (Lam.  iv.  10)  is  a  reminder  that  by 
bodily  hunger  God  would  punish;  1.  satiation 
and  disgust  towards  His  holy  word  and  soul-food; 

2.  the  terrible  offering  up  of  children  to  Moloch; 

3.  the  loose  discipline  of  children."  Cramer. 

o  On  ver.  7.  "No  fortress  can  protect  the  un- 
godly, even  tnough  they  nad  their  nest  in  ttie 
clouds."  Cramer. 

6.  On  ver.  8.  "An  example  of  faithless,  per- 
jured men  of  war.  But  as  Zedekiah  broke  his 
oath  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  he  was  paid  back  in 
the  same  coin."  Crambr.  "His  people  forsook 
the  poor  king  Zedekiah  on  his  flight  and  he  was 
captured,  from  which  we  see  that  great  men  car^ 
not  depend  on  their  body-guard;  these  flee  in 
time  of  need,  and  leave  their  masters  in  the  lurch. 
The  surest  and  best  protection  is  when  we  have 
the  holy  angels  for  our  guard  .  .  .  This  angelic 
protection  is,  however,  lo  be  obtained  and  pre- 
served by  faith  and  godliness,  but  is  lost  by  un- 
belief and  ungodly  conduct."    Wurtemb.  Summ. 

7.  On  vers.  9-11.  The  punishment  of  perjury. 
"Ubi  monemur,  quod  fides  hosti,  etiam  barbaro, 
qiialis  hodie  Turca,  a  Christian^  data,  mimine 
violanda."  Forstek. 

8.  On  ver.  9.  sqq.  "  God  had  shown  Zedekiah 
by  Jeremiah  a  way  in  which  he  could  escape  the 


calamity.  But  because  he  forsook  the  Lord  and 
would  not  follow  it,  the  others  were  only  leaky 
cisterns  (Jer.  ii.  13).  For  woe  to  the  rebellious 
who  take  counsel  without  the  Lord  (Isa.  xxx.  1). 
This  is  useful  for  an  instance  against  the  holy  by 
works,  who  reject  God's  way  of  escaping  the 
Devil;  when  they  devise  other  ways  for  them- 
selves they  are  caught  by  the  Chaldeans  of  hell." 
Cramer. 

9.  On  ver.  12  sqq.  "Holy  places,  external 
ceremonies  and  opus  optratum  do  not  avail  for 
hypocrites.  .  .  If  God  punished  His  own  institu- 
tion so  severely,  how  shall  human  institutions  re- 
main unpunished?"  Cramer. 

10.  On  ver.  12.  "  Quale  fatum,  ne  et  nostris 
obtingat  templis  . .  .  caveamus,  ne  profanemus  templa 
ulterius  turn  externa  vel  malerialia,  turn  interna  vel 
spiritualia  in  cordibus  nostris,  de  quibus  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  sqq.;  vi.  19  sqq."  Forster. 

11.  On  ver.  15.  "It  is  another  work  of  mercy 
that  some  of  Judah  were  preserved.  For  God's 
grace  is  always  to  be  found  in  His  punishments." 
Cramer. 

12.  On  ver.  15.  "  He  who  will  not  serve  God 
and  his  neighbor  at  home  and  in  quiet,  must 
learn  to  do  it  in  a  strange  land  in  aflliction  and 
distress."  Cramer. 

13.  Ou  ver.  24  sqq.  "As  teachers  are  often  to 
blame  for  their  behaviour  that  sin  gets  the  upper 
hand  in  a  community,  it  is  exceedingly  just  when 
God  brings  such  for  an  example  into  great  puni- 
tive judgment  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-34)."  Starke. 

14.  On  ver.  24.  "The  priests  are  caught  and 
slain ;  1.  because  they  could  not  believe  tlje  truth 
for  themselves;  2.  because  they  led  others  astray; 
3.  because  they  appealed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  ;  4.  because  they  persecuted  the  true  pro- 
phets; 5.  because  they  troubled  the  wliole  church 
of  God.  But  he  whotroubleth  shall  bear  his  judg- 
ment, whosoever  he  be  (Gal.  v.  10)."  Cramer. 

15.  On  ver.  31  sqq.  ''Sane  omnino  verisintile 
videtur  judicio  Philippi  Melanchthonis  in  Chron.  part, 
I foL  33  Evilmerodachum  amplexum  esse  doctrinam 
Danielis  de  Vero  Deo,  quam  et  pater  publico  edicto 
professus  est,  eamque  ob  causam  clemenliam  ezerctdsse 
erga  regem  Jechoniam,.^^  Forster.  —  "  Narrartt 
Hebrsei  hujuh-modi  fabulam :  Eoiimeroda'ch,  qui  patre 
suo  Nahuchodonosor  vivente  per  septeni  annos  inter 
bestias,  ante  regnaverat,  postquam  ilJe  restitutus 
in  regno  est,  usque  ad  mortem  patris  cum  Joahim 
rege  Judse  in  vinculis  fait  ;  quo  mortuo,  quum  rursus 
in  regnum  succederet,  et  non  susciperetur  a  principi- 
bus,  qui  metuebant,  ne  viveret  qui  dicebatur  extinctus, 
utfidem  patris  morlui  foceret,  aperuit  sepulcrum  et 
cadaoer  ejus  unco  et  funibus  traxit."  Jerome  on 
Jer.  xiv.  18,  19.  Josephjjs  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 
"  ^ AI^LAauapudo-xoc^  ev&vg  rov  'lexoiifiau  tuv  dtcfiibv 
drjtel^  Ev  role  arayKawrdroig  ^fKoL^  el^e  ...  '0  yap 
rrarf/p  avroii  ryv  Triartv  ovk  ifpv^a^s  r(p  'l£j6)i'(C, 
TTapaSdvTt  fiETCi  ywaiKuv  nal  renvLiV  Kal  ri/g  cvyye- 
velac;  oA??*:  ^Kovalojg  eavTov  vizep  T7/(;  irarpldog,  tjf  av 
/if/  KaTaaKa<peiri  7iri<p-9uca  ttj  rro/uopKif."  (Antigq., 
X.  11,  21.) 

16.  On  ver.  31  sqq.  "Ceterum  potest  hoc  exem- 
plo,  quod  Jechonias  rex  digmtuti  sute  in  exilio  Baby- 
lonico  restitutus,  refutari  exceptio  Judxorum  contra 
vaticinium  Jacobi  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  de  Messia  jam- 
dtidum  exhibiio,  postquam  per  Romanos  sceptrum  de 
Juda  ablatum.  id  quod  Tsufif/piov  Messiie  jamjan 
nascituri  etss  debuil."  Fobstbe. 
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17.  On  ver.  31  sqq.  "No  one  should  despair 
in  misfortune,  for  the  right  hand  of  tlie  Highest 
can  change  all  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  10)  and  Christ  rules 
even  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies  (Ps  ex.  '2).  For 
His  are  the  praise,  the  glory  and  the  power  from 
everlasting  to  nverlastiiig.   Amen."  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PEACTIOAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1-11.  The  truth  of  the  word  "What  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  exhibited  in 
the  example  of  the  Jewish  State  under  Zedekiah. 

1.  The  seed  (ver.  2) ;  i!.  The  crop  (a)  the  siege, 
(b)  the  famine,  (c)  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
Uight  of  the  king,  (d)  the  punishment  of  the  king 
and  his  princes,  (e)  the  fate  of  the  people  (ver.  3). 

2.  On  vers.  12-20.  The  rejection  of  Judah  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  a  contradiction.  For  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  holy  city  (Matt.  iv.  5;  Neh.  xi.  1,  18), 
the  city  of  God  (Ps.  xlvi.  5;  xlviii.  2,  9;  Ixxviii. 
3) ;  the  temple  is  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  vii. 

2,  etc.);  God's  service  rests  on  divine  authority 
(Ex.  ohh.  xxv.-xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi).  But  God  can- 
not contradict  Himself.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
show  "the  unity  of  the  divine  thoughts  in  the 
choice  and  rejection  of  Jerusalem."  1.  The  re- 
jection was  a  conditional  one  (vii.  3  aqq).  Hence 
notwithstanding  the  election  the  rejection  in- 
volved nothing  contradictory,  but  was  a  neces- 
sary eonsequence  of  the  unfulfilled  condition. — 


2.  The  election  remains  (a)  objectively  notwiihr 
standing  the  rejection;  it  is  (6)  subjectively 
brought  to  its  realization  by  the  rejection,  th»' 
latter  as  a  means  of  discipline  operating  to  pro  ; 
duee  the  disposition,  from  which  alone  the  fulfil 
ment  of  this  condition  can  proceed.  Comp.  rems. 
on  xxxii.  41,  p.  288. 

3.  Un  vers.  24-27.  "That  great  lords  some- 
times make  an  example  of  gross  miscreants,  pro- 
motes righteousness,  only  it  must  not  be  done  on 
the  innocent,  or  with  such  severity  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  crime  and  its  punish' 
ment  (Josh.  vii.  2.5)."  Stakke. 

4.  On  vera.  31-34.  The  deliverance  of  Je- 
hoiachin.  1.  It  shows  us  that  the  Lord  can  help 
(a)  out  of  great  distress  (grievous  imprisonment 
of  thirty-seven  years),  (i)  in  a  glorious  manner. 
2.  It  admonishes  us  (a)  to  steadfast  patience,  (b) 
to  believing  hope,  Ps.  xiii.  ["It  was  a  preU'.de 
and  pledge  of  the  liberation  and  exaltation  of  the 
Jewish  Nation,  when  it  had  been  humbled  and 
purified  by  the  discipline  of  suffering;  and  of  its 
return  to  its  own  land  ;  and  a  joyful  pre-an- 
nouncement  of  that  far  more  glorious  future 
restoration  which  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Apostles  in  the  New  foretell — of 
Israel  to  God  in  Christ;  to  whom,  with  the 
Father  and  Holt  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  honor, 
glory,  dominion,  adoration  and  praise,  now  and 
forever.    Amen."    Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.]. 
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LAMENTATIONS   OF   JEREMIAH. 


INTKODUCTION. 


I  1.    NAME,    PLACE    IN    CANON,  LITURGICAL   USE. 

1.  In  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions  thia  book  is  called  H^'K,  i.  e.,  How!  from  the  first  word  in 
it  (as  Proverbs  and  the  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  designated  by  their  initial  words),  which 
word  also  begins  chs.  ii.  and  iv.,  and  thus  appears  to  be  a  oharaoteriatio  of  the  Book.*  The 
Rabbins  called  it  iTU'D,  i.  e.,  neniae,  dirges,  elegice,  elegies,  lamentations,  nj'p  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  2  Sam.  i.  17;  Amos  v.  1;  viii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  29;  ix.  19;  Ezek.  ii.  10;  xix.  1, 
14 ;  xxvi.  17 ;  xxvii.  2,  32  ;  xxviii.  12 ;  xxxii.  2,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  In  Ezek.  ii.  10  the 
plural  form  C^'P  is  used,  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  ^U'p.  The  Septuagint  always  translates 
this  word  -^pifvoc,  •^pijvoi,  whence  are  derived  the  Latin  names  Threni,  Lamenlationes,  La- 
menta.f 

2.  Since  Josephus,  eon.  Apion,  I.  8,  states  the  number  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
twenty-two,  and  divides  them  into  three  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  se- 
cond of  thirteen  prophetical  books,  and  the  third  of  four  books  which  contained  ii/^vovc  ek  tov 
■9edv  ml  to'iq  avSpimoi^  iiiroiS^/caf  tov  (iim  ["  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life  "],  it  is  evident  that  he  included  the  Lamentations,  not  in  the  DUir\3  [Hagiographa] ,  but 
m  the  prophetica.1  Scriptures,  and  hence  that  he  appended  it  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 
The  same  classification  and  estimated  number  of  these  books  are  found  in  the  canon  of  Melito 
(EiJSEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  IV.  26),  where  the  Lamentations  are  not  expressly  named,  but  are  evi- 
dently reckoned  with  the  Prophetical  Books,  as  they  are  in  the  Treatise  of  Origan  on  the  oldest  ca- 
non (EtJSEB.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  25),  where  it  is  said  'Ispe^ia;  aiw  ^pijvoi^  nal  Ty  £inaro2.^  iv  h).  '\tpe- 
liia, — so  also  HiLAEius  PiCTAV.  {Prolog,  to  the  Psalms),  Rufinus  [Expos.  Symboli  Apostol.), 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  60  (see  Heez.  P.-Enc,  VIII.,  p.  199)  Epiphan.,  De  mens,  et 
pond.  cap.  22,  23  [Opp.  II.,  180,  ed.  Petav.),  the  canons  of  the  African  Synods  of  393  (Can. 
36,  Ma7isi  111.  924)  and  397  {Can.  47,  Mansi  III.  891),  AuausiiNE  {De  doct.  Christ.,  II.  8)  and 
by  Jbeome  in  the  Prolog.  Qaleat.,  where  likewise  the  Lamentations  are  not  mentioned,  but  are 
evidently  appended  to  the  Prophetical  Book,  for  after  the  enumeration  of  the  twenty- two  books 
he  says,  "  Some  would  include  Ruth  and  Lamentations  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  by  adding  these 
compute  the  whole  number  of  books  as  twenty-four,  ete."— Another  method  of  enumeration 
and  classification  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  first  trace  of  which  we  find  in  Vol.  4 
of  Ben  Ezea,  4,  44,  where  the  ninety-four  (this,  without  doubt,  is  the  correct  reading)  sacred 
books  are  divided  into  two  classes  of  seventy  and  twenty-four  books.     The  twenty-four  books, 

*  [The  word  is  especiaUy  proper  as  indicating  the  subject  and  tone  of  its  contents.    Gerlach]. 
t  [Syriac,  Arabic  and  later  versions  bear  similar  titles]. 
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manifestly,  are  the  canonical  ones.  The  Talmud  also,  in  the  Treatise  Baba  Bathra  FoL,  14  6. 
enumerates  twenty- four  books,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet  by  adding  to  the  latter  the 
double  yod,  ",  that  was  used  to  express  with  reverence  the'  name  of  Jehovah.  The  Talmud 
now  reckons  the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiographa,  which  it  arranges  in  the  following  order, 
Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eoclesiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra 
(with  Nehemiah),  Chronicles.  The  Masorites  introduced  a  third  modification,  arranging  the  Ha- 
giographa thus,— Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Eoclesiastes,  Lamentations, 
Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra.  But  only  the  Spanish  manuscripts  preserve  this  order.  The  German 
give  the  order  thus,— Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eoclesiastes,  iisther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles.  This  is  the  usual  order  in  our  Hebrew  editions  of  the  Bible. 
— In  the  Septuagint,  the  various  recensions  of  which  differ  from  each  other,  another  principle  of 
arrangement  prevails.  This  depends  generally  on  the  distinction  of  the  books  into  historical,  po- 
etical and  prophetical,  in  which  order  they  succeed  each  other.  But  Lamentations  is  added  to 
the  prophetical  book  of  Jeremiah.  The  Latin  versions  follow  the  same  order,  both  the  Itala  and 
Vulgate.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  sanctioned  this  arrangement,  in  Deer.  I.,  Sessio  IV.,  where 
the  Lamentations,  without  being  mentioned,  are  reckoned  with  the  Prophetical  Book  of  Jere- 
miah.    Our  Protestant  Bibles  assign  the  book  to  the  same  place. 

3.  The  Masoretic  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa,  in  separating  from  the  other  books  and 
placing  together  the  five  Megilloth  [or  festival  rolls,  which  were  appointed  for  rehearsal  on  cer- 
tain feast  and  memorial  days], — is  purely  conjectural.  For  not  earlier  than  the  Masorites  do  we 
find  these  five  books  placed  together.  The  order  of  the  German  manuscripts  is  accommodated  to 
the  succession  of  holy-days.  On  this  account  the  Song  of  Solomon  comes  first,  because  it  was 
read  at  Easter;  then  follows  Ruth  (Whitsuntide);  then  the  Lamentations.  These  were  read  on 
the  ninth  of  Ab,  on  which  day  the  Jews  commemorated  the  destruction  of  both  the  first  and  se- 
cond Temples.  (See  Heezog,  iJ.-i?nc.,  VII.  p.  254). — As  the  Israelites  have  appointed  the  Lamen- 
tations for  that  great  mourning  festival,  it  is  also  a  rule  with  them  that  an  Israelite,  when 
mourning  a  death,  read  no  other  book  than  Job  and  Lamentations.  (Heez.,  R.-Enc,  XVI.  p. 
364). — In  the  Romish  Church,  passages  out  of  the  Lamentations  are  read  on  the  last  three  days 
of  Holy- week.  Three  lessons  are  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  three  days ;  the  lessons  are,  on 
Maundy-Thursday,  I.  i.  1-5,  II.  i.  6-9,  III.  i.  10-14 ;  on  Good  Friday,  I.  ii.  8-11,  II.  ii.  12-15, 
III.  iii.  1-9;  on  Saturday,  I.  iii.  22-30,  II.  iv.  1-6,  III.  v.  1-11.  Every  lesson  concludes,  by 
way  of  response  and  versiole,  with  the  words,  Jerusalem,' Jerusalem,  converlere  ad  Dominum 
Deum  tuum,  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God.  (See  Officium  hebdomadoe  sanclce,  Separai-Abdruck 
aus  Dr.  Reisohl's  Passionale.  Mmchen,  1857.  Die  Charwoche  in  ihren  Cereinonien  und  Ge- 
beten,  herausg.  mil  Gutheissung  des  bischqfl.  Ordinariats,  Speier,  1856.  Neumann,  Jeremias 
von  Anatot.  II.,  S.  486).  -With  reference  to  the  musical  execution  of  the  Lamentations  in  Holy- 
week  at  Rome,  see  Die  Reisehriefe  von  Felix  Mendelsohn-Baetholdy,  Leipzig,  1861,  8.  166 
fF.  (Brief  an  Zelter  in  Berlin).  In  the  Evangelical  Church  Ltjdecus  and  Lossius  have  ar- 
ranged passages  of  the  Lamentations  for  Divine  service  during  the  solemnities  of  Holy-week, 
the  former  for  the  solemnities  of  the  last  three  days,  the  latter  only  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
Sunday  in  Holy-week.  And  Nicolaus  Selneoker  has  liturgically  arranged  the  whole  of  the  La- 
mentations in  the  German  language  (in  his  Kirchen-Gesixnge,  1587),  not  for  Holy-week,  but  for 
the  festival  of  the  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  Further  on  this 
subject,  see  ScHOBEELEiN,  Schatz  des  liturg.  Chor-und-Gemeindegesanges,  II.,  8.  444  flf. 

I  2.    CONTENTS    AND   STEtTCTUEE. 

1.  The  general  subject  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans.  That  this  book  is  a  ^rop/iecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  Tremellius  and 
others  have  asserted  (see  Foestee,  Comm.  in  Thr.,  p.  5),  is  an  utterly  groundless  opinion,  which 
we  mention  only  for  curiosity's  sake.*    Similar  Songs  of  lamentation,  having  for  their  subject 

*  [This  assertion  of  utter  groundkssmss  is  rather  strong.    2  Chron.  xxxv.  26  and  the  declaration  of  Josephus  (Ant.  B.  X 
ch.  V.  §  1)  afford  some  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  hypothesis,  that  these  Lamentations  are  the  elegy  written  on  the  death 
»f  Josiah,  and  that  they  assumed  the  form  of  a  prophecy  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  city,  which  JosiaU  might  have  pre- 
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the  death  of  individual  persons,  or  political  catastrophes,  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  the 
citations  in  §  1,  1.  But  no  lamentation  of  equal  length  and  so  artistically  constructed  is  now  ex- 
tant. The  peculiar  structure  which  is  common  to  all  these  songs  shows  that  they  all  have  one 
general  subject.  In  Song  I.,  the  poet  himself  is  the  first  speaker,  vers.  1-11  b,  whilst  he  intro- 
duces to  us  Zion  [Jerusalem]  *  as  an  ideal  person.  He  pictures  here  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  destruction,  whilst  he  indicates  the  causes  of  the  same  (ver.  8).  In  the  second  half  of  the 
chapter  (vers.  11  c. — 22)  the  personified  Jerusalem  herself  speaks,  portraying  her  misfortunes  un- 
der manifold  images,  explaining  their  causes  and  praying  for  help  and  vengeance.  In  Song  II., 
in  the  first  part  of  it,  the  poet  himself  speaks,  (a)  ascribing  the  destruction  to  the  agency  of  the 
Lord  (vers.  1-9),  (b)  depicting  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  (vers.  10-12),  (c)  addressing 
the  object  of  the  destruction,  namely,  the  personified  Jerusalem,  expressing  his  grief,  his  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and  exhorting  her  to  prayer  (vers.  13-19).  To  this  exhorta- 
tion Zion,  here  represented  by  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  [Zion],  responds  in  a  prayer  breathing  the 
deepest  and  aoutest  sorrow  (vers.  20-22).  In  Song  III.,  which  evidently  forms  the  climax  of  the 
whole,  the  poet  introduces  as  speaking  thai  man,  who  in  those  troublous  times  had  suffered  more 
than  all  others,  and  consequently  had  attained,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  common 
calamity,  for  he  had  suffered  not  only  from  the  enemy  what  was  common  to  all,  but  also  from 
his  own  people  and  associates,  a  thing  unheard  of  save  in  this  particular  instance.  Thissufferer 
was  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  He  does  not  name  him,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  in 
his  eye,  not  the  person  of  the  prophet  merely,  but  rather  the  servant  of  the  Lord  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  ('ItrpavA  ■KvevfiaTiKoQ)  spiritual  Israel,  yet  all  the  particular  features  of  this  Laitenta- 
tion  are  borrowed  from  the  history  of  that  prophet  (vers.  1-18).  This  section  ends  with  a  cry  of 
despair  (ver.  18).  But  immediately  the  poet  lets  a  morning  twilight,  as  it  were,  succeed  this  night 
of  despair,  (vers.  19  21),  which  through  the  utterances  of  united  believing  Israel  soon  expands  into 
daylight,  beaming  with  the  most  radiant  consolation  (vers.  22-38).  In  what  follows  successively, 
the  evening  twilight  gathers,  and  then  the  poem  sweeps  back  into  such  a  night  of  grief  and 
mourning,  that  Israel  begins  to  confess  his  sins  (vers.  39-42),  but  then  gives  vent  to  lamenta- 
tions on  account  of  those  sins  (vers.  43-47),  until  finally,  in  the  last  and  third  part,  Jeremiah 
again  takes  up  the  word  in  order  to  weep  out  his  grief  over  Zion's  misery  and  sins,  (those  sins 
which  were  likewise  the  source  of  his  own  misfortunes),  and  to  implore  the  Lord,  in  beseeching 
prayer,  for  protection  and  for  righteous  avengement  upon  his  enemies  (vers.  48-66).  In  Song 
IV.,  the  poem  loses  more  and  more  of  its  ideal  character.  In  the  beginning  indeed  we  find  an  ideal 
and  well  sustained  description  of  Israel,  as  if  it  were  the  nobility  of  the  nations,  and  then,  fur- 
ther, of  the  princes  of  Israel,  as  the  noblest  among  the  noble,  and  then,  appearing  in  sharper  re- 
lief by  standing  out  on  such  a  back-ground,  a  delineation  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  no- 
bles (vers.  1-11) ;  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  chapter  the  poem  becomes  more  prosaic :  the  chief 
guilt  is  imputed  to  the  prophets  and  the  priests,  whose  well-deserved  punishment  is  then  por- 
trayed in  the  gloomiest  colors  (vers.  12-16).  Then  follows  a  description,  graphic  in  the  highest 
degree  in  spite  of  its  brevity,  of  the  events  occurring  from  the  extinction  of  the  last  gleams  of 
the  rays  of  hope  kindled  by  the  Egyptians,  till  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  (vers.  17-20).  The 
conclusion  is  a  short  address  to  Edom,  which  is  ironically  congratulated  at  the  downfall  of  Je- 
rusalem, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  punishment  of  its  malicious  joy  ia  foretold  (vers.  21,  22). 
In  Song  v.,  the  style  is  almost  entirely  prosaic.  For,  with  the  exception  of  ver.  16  a,  no  poeti- 
cal expression  is  found  in  the  whole  chapter,  rather  only  a  concrete  graphic  picture  of  the  naked 

vented  by  a  thorough  reformation,  but  which  his  partial  reformation  delayed  for  a  brief  time,  only  to  make  it  the  more  tremen- 
dous when  it  did  come.  Therefore,  if  we  assume  that  the  Lamentations  are  the  elegy  which  Jeremiah  wrote  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah,  and  especially  if  we  assume  that  Jeremiah  foresaw  the  inefficiency  of  Josiah's  policy  (see  Stanley's  Jewish  Church),  it 
would  not  seem  strange  that  an  elegy,  written  by  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  the  destruction,  should  be  a  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  which  now,  on  account  of  Josiah's  death,  was  hastening  all  the  more  rapidly  to  its  fearful  conclusion.  Nor  is  it 
in  itself  incredible,  that  the  future  should  be  presented  in  vision  to  God's  prophet  as  distinctly  as  a.  picture  of  the  historic 
past.  While  we  accept  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  as  the  production  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  earlier  portions  of  that  book,  we 
would  speak  only  with  respect  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  see  in  the  Lamentations  a  descriptive  prediction  of  what  was  to 
come  to  pass,  while  we  reject  the  opinion  itself  as,  on  the  whole,  untenable. — W.  H.  H.] 

*  [Our  author  uses  Zion  in  the  widest  generic  sense.  Where  the  sense  seems  to  require  it,  without  changing  his  word, 
which  would  sometimes  involve  a  change  in  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the  distinguishing  name  is  inserted  in 
brackets,  as  above.— W.  H.  H.] 
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reality.  The  alphabetical  acrostic  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  chapter.  The  whole  chapter  is  in- 
tended as  a  prayer;  for  it  begins  and  ends  with  words  of  petition  (vers.  1,  19-22).  What  lies 
between  is  only  a  narration  of  the  principal  afflictions,  which  had  befallen  those  who  had  been 
carried  to  Babylon  and  those  who  had  fled  to  exile  in  Egypt  (vers.  2-18).  The  concluding 
prayer  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Lord,  who  cannot  Himself  change,  nor  altogether  reject  His 
people,  will  bring  them  back  again  to  Himself  and  to  their  ancient  splendor  (vers  19-22). 

2.  As  regards  its  external  structure,  the  composition  of  this  book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
several  parts,  is  so  artistic,  that  anything  like  it  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  Holy 
Scripture.  First  of  all  it  is  significant,  that  there  are  five  Songs.  For  the  uneven  number  has 
this  advantage,  that  the  middle  part  of  the  whole  Poem  is  represented  by  a  whole  number,  and 
does  not  fall  between  two  numbers,  as  it  would  in  case  there  were  an  even  number  of  songs  [i.  e., 
the  middle  part  of  the  whole  poem  is  represented  by  one  Song,  and  is  not  composed  of  parts  of 
two  songs].  By  this  means  the  prominence  of  the  middle  Song  and,  in  connection  with  that, 
an  ascent  and  a  descent,  a  crescendo  and  decrescendo  movement,  with  a  clearly  marked  climax, 
is  made  possible.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  third  chapter  constitutes  the  climax.  And  this^ 
is  truly  and  really  so  in  two  respects,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  first  two  chapters  bear  an  ideal  and  highly  poetical  character.  They  con- 
stitute only  the  front-steps  to  the  third  chapter,  which,  externally,  as  the  middle  of  the  five 
songs  and  by  its  internal  character,  conducts  us  into  the  very  middle  of  the  night  into  which 
Israel  sank,  and  then  of  the  day  which  rose  over  Israel.  For  are  not  the  frightful  sorrows  which 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  the  servant  of  God  and  representative  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  had  endured, 
and  which  rose  at  last  to  that  terrible  exclamation — My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished  from 
Jehovah  (iii.  18),  the  expressions  of  the  highest  outward  and  inward  temptation  which  can  befall 
a  true  servant  of  the  Lord?  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  in  iii.  1-17,  there  is  no  reference 
to  God  except  as  the  author  of  those  sorrows  which  are  represented,  on  that  account,  as  Divine 
temptations  ;  while  the  name  of  God  is  not  even  mentioned  till  at  the  end  of  ver.  18,  where,  as  the 
last  word,  with  startling  vehemence,  the  name  "Jehovah"  is  pronounced.  Here  then  we  see 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  in  the  deepest  night  of  his  misery,  on  the  brink  of  despair.  But  where 
exigency  is  greatest,  help  is  nearest.  The  poet  could  lay  up  in  his  heart  everything  that  he  had 
against  God,  but  he  could  not  shut  God  Himself  out  of  his  heart.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
proved,  that,  after- he  had  given  the  fullest  expression  to  what  he  had  in  his  heart  against  God, 
God  Himself  was  deeply  rooted  therein.  The  night  is  succeeded  by  the  dawn  of  morning,  as 
represented  in  vers.  19-21.  With  ver.  22,  breaks  the  full  day.  This  ushers  in  with  full  efful- 
gence the  light  of  Heavenly  consolation.  Suffering  now  is  seen  to  be  the  proof  of  God's  love. 
In  this  love,  that  suffering  finds  its  explanation,  its  limit,  and  its  remedy.  As  the  pyramid  of 
Mont  Blanc,  seen  at  sunset  from  Chamouny,  its  summit  gleaming  with  supernal  splendors, 
whilst  below,  the  mountain  has  already  disappeared  wrapped  in  deepest  darkness  (See  Goihe's 
Letters  from  Switzerland,  Nov.  4,  1779;  Aug.  12,  1840),  so,  out  of  the  profound  night  of  despair 
and  misery,  this  middle  part  of  the  third  song  and  of  the  whole  book  towers  upward,  radiant 
with  light.  Prom  this  culmination  point,  the  poet  again  sets  out  upon  his  downward  track. 
Evening  twilight  follows  the  bright  day  (vers.  40-42)  and  passes  into  a  night  dark  with  misery 
(vers.  43-47).  From  the  beginning  of  the  section,  so  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  (ver.  22), 
the  poet  speaks  in  the  plural  number,  as  if  he  would  make  it  most  emphatically  apparent,  that 
this  was  common  property.  He  continues  to  speak  in  the  plural  number  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  Song,  when  the  night  has  begun  again.  Then  once  more  (ver. 
48),  the  poet  speaks  in  the  singular  number.  But  he  no  longer  speaks  of  those  highest  tempta- 
tions, which  were  the  subject  of  vers.  1-18,  but  of  those  inferior  ones,  which  men  infiict  upon  us. 
He  treats  of  them  also  much  more  briefly  ;  and  from  ver.  55  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  finds  re- 
lief in  a  prayer  for  help  and  avengement.— It  is  evident  that  this  chapter  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part  includes  vers.  1-21;  the  second,  vers.  22-42;  the  third,  vers.  43-66.  The  second 
part  represents  the  culmination  point  of  the  whole  book.  It  constitutes  the  point  of  separation 
between  the  crescendo  and  decrescendo  movement.  The  latter  continues  in  chapter  fourth,  in 
which  the  ideal  and  poetical  sensibly  subside,  until  at  last  in  chapter  fifth  the  style  changes  into 
plain  prose.— With  this  artistic  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  external  form  or  structure  cor- 


?  2.  CONTENTS  AND  STRUCTURE. 


responds.  Every  one  of  the  five  Songs  has  22  verses,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  only  in  the  third  Song  every  verse  is  divided  into  three  members,  hence  it  has 
66  (masoretio)  verses.  The  first  four  Songs  are  acrostics.  In  the  first  two  Songs  the  verses 
consist  of  three  distiches.  It  has  been  usual  to  recognize  four  distiches  in  i.  7  and  ii.  9,  but  im- 
properly :  for  there  is  no  fixed  measure  for  the  length  of  each  member  of  the  distich ;  and  there 
are,  therefore,  in  the  places  referred  to,  only  three  distiches,  some  lines  of  which  are  composed 
of  a  greater  number  of  syllables  than  the  others  have.  The  third  chapter  shows  by  its  external 
dress  that  it  is  the  middle  and  climax  of  the  whole.  The  three  distiches  of  each  verse  (corres- 
ponding to  three  Masoretic  verses  successively)  begin  with  the  same  alphabetical  letter.  The 
middle  part,  namely  iii.  19-42,  is  still  further  distinguished,  as  the  dome  crowning  the  whole 
building,  as  follows :  (1).  Every  verse-triad  constitutes  a  finished  whole  with  respect  to  sense 
[is  one  complete  sentence].  (2).  In  vers.  25-39,  each  distich  begins  with  the  same  word,  or 
with  a  similar  word  (see  Intr.  to  chap.  iii.).  (3).  While  in  vers.  1-18,  the  name  of  God  is  men- 
tioned only  once,  and  then  with  peculiar  emphasis  at  the  end  of  ver.  18,  in  vers.  19-42  we  read 
the  names  of  Grod  repeatedly,  and  so  arranged  that  in  vers.  22,  24,  25,  26  we  have  nirr,  in  vers. 
31,  36,  37  ''3'lX  alternating  with  [vSj;  in  vers.  35,  38,  in  ver.  40  again  nn;  and  at  last  in  ver.  41 
D'ntya  7N,  Observe  here,  particularly,  that  f  V^  occurs  in  the  Lamentations  only  in  the  two  places 
named  above,  and  'J'^X  occurs  only  once,  in  the  beginning  of  the  decreseendo  movement,  ver.  58, 
whilst  in  chapter  first  it  is  used  three  times,  vers.  14,  15  (twice),  and  in  chapter  second  seven 
times,  vers.  1,  2,  5,  7,  18,  19,  20.  Chapter  fourth  is  indeed  an  acrostic,  but  the  decline  of  the 
poetical  afflatus  is  indicated  externally  by  the  verses  being  composed  of  only  two  distiches.  The 
solemn  names  of  God  'J'l*?  and  J'^v^  occur  no  more,  on  the  other  hand  niH]  occurs  three  times, 
vers.  11,  16,  20.  The  fifth  chapter  indicates  its  relation  to  the  four  preceding  ones  only  by  the 
number  of  verses  (22).  The  acrostic  dress  entirely  disappears.  The  style  has  become  prose. 
Yet  the  name  of  God  Hin;  is  found  three  times  in  the  words  of  prayer,  vers.  1,  19,  21. 

We  have  here  only  one  other  matter  to  remark  upon,  the  question  why  in -chapters  ii.,  iii.  and 
i  V.  3  is  placed  before  y.  This  is  usually  explained  as  a  copyist's  mistake.  In  fact  some  Codd.  in 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  these  verses  in  their  usual  places.  The  Peschito  also  gives  these 
verses  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order.  The  Septuagjnt  places  the  letters  in  their  proper  order 
in  the  margin,  but  leaves  the  verses  themselves  to  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  original. 
But  this  supposition  of  an  error  of  transcriber  is  refuted,  (1)  by  the  fact  that  it  is  repeated  three 
times,  (2)  by  the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  in  chap.  iii.  three  verses  could  have  been  trans- 
posed by  mistake,  (8)  by  the  interruption  of  the  sense  which  would  result  in  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 
[if  the  present  order  were  changed].  If  some  Codd.  and  Versions  have  the  letters  in  their  right 
order,  this  is  evidence  of  revision  and  correction.  Others  (as  EiEaLER)  explain  this  irregularity 
as  merely  arbitrary,  others  again  (Bbetholdt)  as  the  result  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  Geotitjh  holds  the  singular  opinion  that  the  order  in  chapters  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  may  be  that 
of  the  Chaldaic  alphabet,  and  therefore  that  Jeremiah  in  chap.  i.  "speaks  as  a  Hebrew,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  as  a  subject  of  the  Chaldeans."  Thbnius  would  explain  the  alphabetical  differ- 
ence by  a  diversity  of  authors,  but  the  unity  of  the  plan,  already  proved  above,  and  the  unity 
of  the  language  used,  which  will  be  proved  in  §  3  (to  which  also  belongs  the  threefold  n:]'X  at 
the  beginning  of  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.)  contradict  this  most  decidedly.  Ewald  is  (even  still  in  his 
Second  Edition,  p,  326)  of  the  opinion  that  the  V  in  chapter  i.  "  might  have  been  transferred  to 
its  own  place  by  later  hands."  But  this  would  be  a  manifest  interruption  of  the  connection  : 
lor  ver.  16  is  directly  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  ver.  15  by  [3  i)l  therefore,  ['^vX-7y 
for  these  things  f],  yf\ii\st  ver.  18  [17?]  begins  a  new  thought.  The  liberty  which  the  older 
poets  especially  allowed  themselves  in  pursuing  the  alphabetical  order  (see  Ps.  ix.,  x.,  xxv., 
xxxvii.,  cxlv.,  and  Keil  in  Haevbenick's  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  III.,  p.  50)  are  mani- 
fold [See  Baenes'  Introduction  to  Job,  pp.  44,  45].  Whether  they  were  infiuenced  in  this  by  a 
then  prevailing  diversity  of  method  in  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  letters,  is  not  yet  by  any 
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jneana  sufficiently  ascertained,  bat  is  nevertheless  the  most  likely  explanation  of  that  liberty. 
See  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  oxlv.,  p.  769.* 

g  3.   AUTHOR   AND   TIME    OP    COMPOSITION. 

1.  That  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  this  book,  not  only  is  an  old  tradition,  but 
has  been  maintained  by  the  majority  of  commentators  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet  there  is  no 
canonical  [Scriptural?]  testimony  for  it.  For  neither  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  in  the  New  Testament,  is  Jeremiah  ever  named  as  the  author  of  Lamentations.  There  is 
not  in  the  above  named  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  single  quotation  from  the  Lamentations. 
The  passage  in  James  i.  12,  which  is  appealed  to,  has  only  a  very  general  resembknce  to  Lam. 
iii.  26 ;  and  as  regards  Zech.  i.  6,  the  expression  DOT  T^ND  nn]  n^^  [Jehovah  hath  done  like 
as  He  purposed]  is  not  specific  enough,  and  if  it  is  a  quotation  could  refer  to  Jer.  li.  12,  as  well 
as  to  Lam.  ii.  17.  But  the  Alexandrian  translation  has  preceding  i.  1,  these  words,  Kat  kyivero  /jera 
TO  alxfialu-isSf/vat  tov  'lapaf/^.  Kcl  'lepovaalf/ii  epyfiaSt/mi,  iKd'Siaev  'lepe/jiac  Klaiav  nal  kdfrfivriiye  rbv 
■S-pf/vov  TovTov  sttI  'IcpovaaXfjp.  ml  el-jve.  ["And  it  came  to  pass,  after  Israel  had  been  carried  away 
captive,  and  Jerusalem  was  become  desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said."]  The  Vulgate  also  has  these  words,  except  that  in  place 
of  the  simple  kcu  eItts  [and  he  said],  it  has  the  words,  et  amaro  animo  suspirans  et  ejulans  dixit 
["  and  with  a  sorrowful  mind,  sighing  and  moaning,  he  said  "  (Dodat)].  The  Arabic  gives  ex- 
actly the  words  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Targum  Jonathan  begins  with  the  words,  Dixit  Jere- 
mias  propheta  et  sacerdos  magnus  [Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  chief  priest  (?  t<3T  '^^D^D  said]. 
Josephus  in  the  Antiq.  Jud.  L.,  x.  c.  5,  §  1,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  death  and  burial  of  King 
Josiah,  says,  'lepeiuaq  6'  6  7Tpo(pr/T7jc  cj^tid/dEiov  avTov  avvera^e  /ifAo;  ■Sprp'ririKDV,  b  aal  jii^xP'-  i'™  <ii<iuivcL 
["  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  composed  an  elegy  to  lament  him  which  is  extant  till  this  time 
also"  (Whiston's  Josephus)].\  Thenius  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  asserts  only  the  existence 
of  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Josiah  composed  by  Jeremiah,  and  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
Lamentations.  But  I  believe  that  Thenius  here  is  in  error.  For  the  words  of  Josephus  can- 
not be  translated  the  (solenne)  elegy  on  Josiah,  because  in  that  case  it  must  have  been  called  to 
cTTiK^deiov  avTov  [the  elegy  on  him].  We  can  only  translate  thus, — Jeremiah  composed  as  an  elegy 
on  him  a  lamentation  song,  which  is  still  extant.  To  call  it  to  iniKii6eiov  {the  elegy)  would  im- 
ply that  the  poem  then  existing  really  belonged  to  the  species  "  elegy,"  that  is  to  say,  it  possessed 
all  the  peculiarities  of  such  a  poem  and  was  manifestly  the  solenne  [elegy]  on  the  deceased  king 
Josiah  that  the  customs  of  the  times  demanded.^     But  the  absence  of  the  article  marks  the  still 

*  [Geelach  :  Intr.  pp.  9,  10 :  "  The  general  remiirk  '  that  the  Poet  strictly  confined  himself  to  the  extern.il  form,  only  so 
long  as  the  thought  accommodated  itself  to  it  without  artificiality '  (Keil,  Einl., ,?.  378  ;  &.  Haevernick,  III.  5S),  does  not 

euflfice, for  the  evident  ease  with  which  the  Poet  elsewhere  manages  the  Form,  [shows]  that  another  arrangement 

of  the  alphabet  would  have  had  no  diflBculties  for  him.  And  how  little  the  ohservatiotis  which  Neumann  (5. 490,  508)  makes 
in  the  way  of  explanation,  contain  an  explanation  in  reality,  may  be  shown  by  his  remark  on  ii.  16,  where  he  says,  '  Let  us 
only  reflect  on  the  difference  between  K3  mouth,  and  r^  eye,  and  we  here  at  least  comprehend  the  transposition,  where  the 

mouth  is  the  exulting  mouth  of  God's  enemies,  the  eye — God's  watchful  eye  over  the  life  of  His  people.'  That  could  only 
be  the  real  meaning  if  the  following  J^-verse  treated  of  God's  eye  watching  for  the  protection  of  His  people  -,  on  the  very 
contrary,  it  does  treat  of  the  execution  of  punishment.  But  in  view  of  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the  special  and  repeated 
attempts  to  throw  light  on  the  darkness  of  this  anomaly,  the  author  must  close  this  part  of  his  preliminary  discussion  with 
a  nmi  liquei.^^] 

t  [The  literal  translation  is,  "  Jeremiah  the  prophet  composed  an  elegy  on  him,  a  lamentation  song,  which  is  extant  now." 
The  words  *'  a  lamentation  song,"  so  obviously  superfluous,  suggest  the  question,  whether  the  words  Kai  o-ui/eVa^e,  or  words 
of  similar  import,  may  not  once  have  preceded  ^e'Ao?  ^pijcTjTiKbi',  and  been  dropped  out  on  a  presumption  of  error  by  those  who 
tooli  for  granted  that  all  Jeremiah  wrote  still  survived?  Tliis  would  suit  what  immediately  follows,  which  consists  of  an 
account  of  Jeremiah's  writings. — ^W.  H.  H.] 

I  [TnENiDS  :  Josephus  "  only  said,  that  Jeremiah  had  composed  the  {sohnm)  elegy  [funeral-poem]  on  Josiah,  and  that  this 
was  still  extant  in  his  (Josephus')  time  ;  how  and  where,  whether  in  writing  or  in  the  month  of  the  people  [by  oral  tradi- 
tion] lie  does  not  say,  and  least  of  all  does  he  say  that  he  finds  that  particular  dirge  (the  singular  number  should  not  be  un- 
observed) in  the  HDN  [Book  of  Lamentations] ;  had  he  believed  this,  since  he  adhered  almost  exclusively  to  the  version  of 

the  LXX.,  he  would  have  surely  added  to  Sian^i'ei  [is  extant]  the  words  iv  Tois  ffpijroti  [in  the  Lamentations]."  The 
strongest  point  in  this  argument  is,  not  the  interpolation  of  the  definite  article,  to  which  Dr.  NAEGELSB.\cn  justly  takes  ex- 
ception, but  the  fact  that  Josephus  not  only  fails  to  say  that  this  dirge  is  extant  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  but  speaks  of 
it  only  in  the  singular  numher  as  "a  song  of  lamentation  "  (jieAos  epiji/TiTiitbi').  Wo  can  account  for  this  only,  by  supposing 
that  he  regarded  the  five  songs  as  essentially  one,  and  that  having  already  characterized  it  aa  a  lamentation  song    he  could 
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extant  /^Wor  ■SfyrjvTiTcKbv  [song  of  lamentation]  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  species  "elegy,"' 
but  only  as  a  /i^Aoj-  [song]  which  had  served  as  an  elegy.  This  admirably  suits  the  Lamenta- 
tions, which  indeed  contain  not  a  single  syllable  referring  to  a  dead  king.  Add  to  this,  that 
Josephus  in  the  same  chapter,  after  he  had  related  the  death  and  burial  of  Josiah,  seizes  the  op- 
portunity to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  of  their  writings. 
For  after  the  words  quoted,  he  proceeds  thus,  "This  prophet  also  predicted,  and  left  [those  pre- 
dictions] in  writing,  the  calamity  that  was  coming  upon  the  city,  and  truly  as  well  that  destruc- 
tion which  has  in  our  days  come  upon  us,  as  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  not  only  he  fore- 
told such  things,  but  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  first  wrote  and  left  behind  him  two  books  con- 
cerning these  things."  However  we  understand  the  somewhat  obscure  words  concerning  the 
writings  of  Ezekiel,  this  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  Josephus  intends-  to  give  here  a  brief 
notice  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  so  he  says,  Jeremiah  has  left 
behind  him  two  writings,  a  lamentation  song  and  prophecies,  Ezekiel  has  likewise  left  behind 
him  prophecies,  and  truly  in  two  books.  Thenius  says,  if  Josephus  had  meant  our  Lamenta- 
tions by  that  /iih>;  ^privririnbv  [lamentation  song],  then  he  would  have. written  kv  ToZr  ^pfpioK;  [in 
the  Lamentations].  But  I  maintain  on  the  contrary,  that  if  Josephus  meant  the  ^pyvoi  [Lamen- 
tations] by  thefi^^.  i?p^.  [lamentation  song],  the  addition  cv  mZf  iJp^iwf  [in  the  Lamentations]  was 
not  necessary  [see  note,  p.  6, — W.  H.  H.],  but  if  he  intended  to  say  what  Thenius  makes  him 
say,  then  he  would  have  written  ovk  kv  toIc  ^pr/voic  [not  in  the  Lamentations].  For  since  Jose- 
phus in  this  place  speaks,  not  only  of  the  elegy  on  Josiah's  death,  but  likewise  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  generally,  and  since  in  his  times  our  Lamentations  were  already  regarded  as  a  writing 
of  Jeremiah's,  as  we  know  by  the  superscription  of  the  Septuagint,  he  should,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely unintelligible,  expressly  declare  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this  filT^o;  ^privriTiKov  [lamentation 
song]  which  Jeremiah  had  composed  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  &p>;voi  [Book  of  Lamentations]. 
Since  he  has  not  done  this,  every  one  who  knows  that  there  are  two  writings  in  the  canon  which 
are  referred  back  to  Jeremiah  as  their  author,  must  understand  the  words  of  Josephus  as  in- 
tended to  designate  those  two  writings  extant  in  the  canon.  According  to  this,  therefore,  Jose- 
sephus  regarded  Jeremiah  as  the  author  of  the  Lamentations,  in  which  he,  as  Jerome  did  (Com- 
ment., Zech.  vii.  11),  recognized  the  elegy  on  Josiah  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Among  the 
modems,  Ushek,  J.  D.  Miohaelis  (on  Lowth  de  sacr.  poes.  Hebr.  Not.  97,  pp.  445  sqq,),  and 
Dathe  (prophetce  maj.,  ed.  1)  shared  this  opinion,  but  both  the  latter  receded  from  it  (see  N. 
Or.  Bibl.  I.,  106,  and  Dathe ^rqpA.  maj.,  ed.  2).  The  Talmud  also  regards  Jeremiah  as  the 
author  of  Lamentations  [Baha  batr.,  Fol.  15,  Col.  1),  Jeremias  scripsit  librum  suum  et  librwrn 
regum  et  threnos  [Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  Lamentatioiss]. 
This  is  the  opinion  also  of  the  church  fathers,  all  of  them,  (see  Origen  in  Etjseb.  hist,  eccl.,  )v. 
25,  Jeeome  in  Prolog,  galeat.,  and  on  Zech.  xii.  11)  and  of  later  theologians.  The  learnea  and 
whimsical  Herman  von  dee  Haaedt,  in  a  Programme  in  which  he  announced  a  commentary 
on  Lamentations  (Helmstadt,  1712),  was  the  first  to  deny  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah  ascribing 
the  book  to  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  and  the  king  Joachin,  assuming  that  each 
one  of  them  had  written  one  chapter.  Later,  the  unknown  author  of  jn  Essay  in  the  Tiihingen 
TheoL  Quart.,  1819,  Part  1, — afterwards,  though  only  in  the  way  of  conjecture,  Augtjsti,  in  his 
Intr.  to  the  Old  Test.  Scrip.,  p.  227,— and  again  Conz  in  Bengel's  Archiv,  IV.  pp.  161,  162, 
422  sqq., — express  themselves  as  against  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah.  Kalkar  also  in  his  com- 
mentary [Hafnise,  1836)  thinks  it  suspicious  that  the  Book  so  long  retained  its  place  among  the 
Hagiographa  and  that  the  Greek  version  of  it  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  prophetical  book, 
although  he  will  not  allow  that  those  circumstances  are  decisive,  as  in  fact  they  are  not. 
EWALD,  who  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1839,  V.  1,  pp. 
139  ff.)  in  no  way  impugned  the  traditional  opinion,  has  since  (Gesoh.  Isr.  IV.  8.  22  ff.  ;  see 
Jaheb.  fiir  bibl,  Wissenschaft,  VII.  8.  151;  Boet.  Biicher,  2te.  Aufl.  I.  Th.  2te.  Halfte., 'p. 
321  ff.)  expressed  his  opinion  to  this  effect,  that  'Jeremiah's  authorship,  with  nothing  to  prove 
it,  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  on  the  ground  of  the  language  alone.'     He  believe?  that  the 

not  add  that  this  Song  was  found  {kv  toi?  Qpr^vois)  in  the  Songs  of  Lamentat'um.  without  seeming  to  specify  onr  ,ir,gie  Sonji 
/ofthefiveas  separately  aud  particularly  intended.    Themius  in  his  quotation  of  Josephus  omits  the  wor     VpT^vrjTLKoi 
(Itlth  Ed.,  Leipzig,  1855,  p.  116),  and  seems  to  have  wholly  overlooked  it. — W.  H.  H.] 
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author  was  probably  one  of  Jeremiah's  disciples,  "Baeuch  or  some  other."  Bunsen  also  [before 
Ewald]  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Baeuch  [Gott  in  der  Geschichte,  I.  8.  426).  Thenius  au- 
nouuces  the  opinion  in  his  commentary  (lO^e.  Lief,  des  kurzgef.  exeg.  Hdh.  z.  A.  T.,  1855,  I  3 
der  Vorhemm.,  S.  117,]  that  chapters  ii.  and  iv.  are  indeed  by  Jeremiah,  but  the  other  parts  pro- 
ceeded from  other  authors.  He  combats  the  argument  drawn  from  tradition,  and  whilst  he  in- 
fers from  the  difference  between  the  proemium  of  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the  Vulgate,  that 
there  was  a  Hebrew  original,  he  also  infers  from  the  absence  of  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  Codd.  that 
the  Jews  doubted  its  genuineness,  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  transposition  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions to  the  Ketubim  [or  Hagiographa] .  He  contends  further,  that  the  traditional  opinion  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  subject-matter,  spirit-tone  and  language,  or  by  the  character  of  unity  in  the 
Book  itself.*  He  finds  it  highly  unlikely  that  Jeremiah  should  have  treated  of  the  same  sub- 
ject ^sue  times.j  He  says  further,  "It  requires  only  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  aesthetioal  sensi- 
bility to  distinguish  the  difference  between  Odes  ii.,  iv.,  which  are  really  fine,  unconstrainedly 
animated,  methodical  and  natural  in  arrangement  and  succession  of  ideas,  and  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity,  and  the  dissimilar  and  weaker  Songs,  i.,  iii.,  which,  whatever  excellence  they 
have  in  other  respects,  are  hampered  with  the  external  form,  in  many  ways  artificial,  here  and 
there  heaping  up  images  and  confusing  them  together  and  losing  themselves  in  reminiscences  of 
the  past."  To  this  he  adds,  that  i.,  iii.,  v.,  among  other  things,  record  circumstances  in  which 
Jeremiah  had  no  part.  Finally  the  fact,  that  in  ii.,  iv.,  the  verses  beginning  with  3  precede 
those  beginning  with  .I'  is  only  explicable  by  assuming  a  diversity  of  authors.  Agreeably  to 
these  sentiments,  Thenius  ascribed  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  to  Jeremiah,  as  already  remarked,  but  is  of 
the  opinion  that  chapter  i.  was  composed  "sometime  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  one 
who  had  remained  in  the  land,  and  who  at  least  was  acquainted  with  chap.  ii. ;"  and  that  chap, 
ill.  was  composed,  also  by  one  remaining  in  the  land,  shortly  before  the  last  deportation.  He 
regards  Song  V.,  finally,  as  "the  entirely  disconnected  poetry  of  a  man  there  [in  the  land]  who 
was  probably  a  leader  of  a  crowd  of  nobles,  who  having  refused  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
wandered  about  everywhere  seeking  a  safer  place  of  refuge. "J  These  arguments  of  Thenius 
have  no  matter-of-fact  foundation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  convincing. 

As  for  me,  formerly  I  was  so  convinced  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author,  as  to  declare  this  con- 
viction in  the  article  "  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  in  Heezog's  Seal  Encyclopsedia,  and  even 
in  various  places  in  my  exposition  of  Jeremiah.  But  my  conviction  has  been  shaken  on  more 
accurate  examination  by  the  following  matters  of  fact.  1.  The  tradition  originates  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Alexandrian  translation.  But  on  what  does  this  testimony  itself  rest  ?  We 
are  compelled  to  ask  this  question,  for  the  authority  of  that  translation  is  by  itself  an  entirely 
insufficient  foundation.  It  is  possible  that  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  predecessors  in  his 
opinion.     But  no  evidence  of  that  nature  has  come  to  us.?     It  is  further  possible  that  he,  or  his 

*  [Gerlach  :  "  The  grounds  of  Ewald's  opinions  [as  to  the  authorship]  are  only  philological ;  but  how  venturesome  it  is 
to  attempt  to  decide  on  such  grounds  alone,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  between  Thenius  and  Ewald;  the  former  of  whom, 
on  philological  grounds — those  very  grounds  the  perception  of  which  may  belong  only  to  ^  an  xsthetical  sensibUity  thoroughly 
practised ' — imputes  chapters  i.,  iii.,  v.  to  another  author  than  the  author  of  chapters  ii.  and  iv.,  which  he  leaves  to  Jere- 
miah; whilst  Ewald,  and  trul/in  our  opinion  with  entire  correctness,  remarks,  that  'all  these  five  songs,  in  the  structure 
of  their  language,  aud  in  their  rhetorical  and  poetical  characteristics,  as  well  as  in  thought  and  doctrine,  and  also  in  their 
historical  allusions  and  descriptions,  have  a  similarity  so  complete,  that  every  competent  judge  will  ascribe  them  to  only  one 
Poet.'  (Bibl.  Jahrb.,  VII.  S.  161.    Comp.  IKchter  d.  A.  B.,  id  Aufl.,  S.  325  f.)."J 

t  [Geelach  :  "  Against  the  authorship  of  all  five  Songs  by  Jeremiah,  THENiua  again  raises  a  general  objection  in  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  were  probable  that  Jeremiah  had  treated  one  and  the  same  subject  five  times.  But  if,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  twice  over  has  '  nothing  strange  in  it  considering  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  event  lamented,' — then  this  objection  to  the  five  Songs  appears  all  the  more  trivial  when  it  is  found  on  ex- 
amination, that  each  Song  treats  of  the  common  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view.  *  *  *  But  this  objection  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  acknowledgment,  arrived  at  from  most  different  stand-points,  of  the  '  internal,  organic  connection  '  (Eeil) 
of  all  fivi^  Songs,  of  which  statement  Ewald  especially  has  made  great  use  {Bibl.  Jahrb.,  VII.  S.  152 ;  GStt.  gd.  Anz.,  1863,  & 
« I  f. ;  Diohlerdes  A.  B.,  3d  Aufl.,  S.  323)."  Qerlach  adds  in  a.note,  that  with  the  proof  of  this  "  internal,  organic  connec- 
tion "  between  the  five  Songs,  the  various  attempts  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  Songs  to  different  times,  or  to  bring  them 
into  different  arrangements,  must  fall  to  the  ground. — W.  H.  H.] 

X  [Gbrlaoh,  with  reference  to  Thenius'  theory  concerning  Song  V.,  says,  "  It  is  difficult  seriously  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  such  conjectures  in  order  to  prove  them :  Thenius  has  not  even  attempted  the  proof  and  has  thus  spared  those  who  come 
after  him  the  trouble  of  refutation."] 

2  [The  evidence  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  but  he  should  not  say  so  absolutely  tliat  there  is  "  no  evi- 
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predecessors,  or  both,  derived  that  opinion  from  the  book  itself.  For  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  prophet,  who  had  himself  lived  to  see  Jerusalem's  fall,  should  write  upon  it  an  appropriate 
dirge.  This  was  more  likely  to  be  supposed  since  this  prophet  had  formerly  been  acknowledged 
as  a  composer  of  dirges  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  Moreover,  how  could  a  tearful  song  over  Jerusa- 
lem's downfall  fail  to  be  expected  from  that  prophet  who  had  said,  "  Oh,  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eye  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  I"  (viii.  23).  Add  to  this,  that  in  chapter  iii.  the  poet  seems  to  identify 
himself  with  the  prophet,  and  that  the  undeniably  obvious  and  sympathetic  harmony  with  the 
prophetical  writings  of  Jeremiah  seems  to  confirm  that  identity.  The  probability,  therefore, 
that  Jeremiah  may  have  written  a  book  of  this  description,  cannot  be  denied.  But  how  stands 
it  with  the  evidence  which  the  book  itself,  in  ch.  iii.,  seems  to  give  in  regard  to  its  author,  and 
how  with  the  harmony  in  the  way  of  thought  and  language  ?  As  for  the  internal  evidence  of 
ch.  iii.,  in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  that  chapter  the  prophet  Jeremiah  certainly  speaks.  But 
the  question  occurs,  whether  he  speaks  as  the  author,  or  whether  the  author  makes  him  speak  ? 
Either  is  in  itself  possible.  For  since  the  author  in  i.  11  makes  the  personified  Zion  speak,  he 
may  likewise  in  oh.  iii.  make  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  as  the  representative  of  the  'lapasTt.  jrvsvfia- 
rfKof  [the  spiritual  Israel],  speak.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  in  ch.  ii.  the  author  is  the 
speaker  and  there  speaks  of  himself  in  vers.  11,  13,  so  in  iii.  1-28,  48-66,  the  author  may  be 
the  speaker,  and  according  to  the  purport  of  the  contents,  he  is  speaking  of  himself.  But  here 
two  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  first  is  this,  that  ch.  iii.  (see  the  exposition)  con- 
stitutes the  middle  and  climax  of  the  whole  book.  Here  the  artittic  construction  reaches  its 
highest  pinnacle,  and  the  prophet  speaking  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  parts,  forms  with 
hiS  mournful  lamentations  the  background  for  the  bright  and  consolatory  section  contained  in 
vers.  22-42.  Is  it  now  likely  that  Jeremiah  would  thus  have  made  his  own  person  the  middle- 
point  of  the  poem  and  would  have  done  this  with  so  much  art?*  To  me  this  seems  not  likely, 
even  though  it  is  assumed  that  the  prophet  speaks  here  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Jehovah-faith- 
ful Israel.  Jeremiah,  who  was  so  modest  and  humble,  would  at  the  most  have  let  his  personal 
sufferings  appear,  if  at  all,  only  as  an  element  or  constituent  part  of  the  suffering  which  the 
faithful  Israel  had  to  suffer  in  common.  But  it  does  not  seem  like  him  thus  to  place  his  own 
person  in  the  foreground  as  he  does  in  that  section  which  begins  with  "  I  am  the  man,"  iii.  1, 
In  regard  to, the  artistic  construction,  I  have  already  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Prophecies  (J  3),. 
confessed  that  Jeremiah's  style  is  not  deficient  in  art.  See  for  example  his  second  discourse, 
chs.  iii.-vi.  But  this  refinement  cf  art,  this  acrostic,  this  adroit  periodic  versification,  these  in^ 
genious  transitions  in  iii.  19-21,  39-42,  this  crescendo  and  decrescendo  movement  resting  uport 

deoce."  The  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  words  referred  to  in  the  Septuagint,  a  translation  on  the  whole  so  faithful,. 
and  mads  by  Jews  who  almost  superstitiously  venerated  the  written  word  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  Hebrew  originals,, 
is  some  evidence,  constituting  a  probability  at  least,  that  the  Septuagint  copied  these  words  from  Hebrew  MSS.  Then  again. 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence  suits  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original.  The  geuerat 
agreement  of  the  Vulgate  with  the  Septuagint  and  yet  the  difference  between  the  two,  ^ould  indicate  that  the  Vulgate  ia 
not  a  mere  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  but  obtained  the  words  from  an  independent  source.  Even  Thenius  is  satisfied  with  the- 
evidence  that  these  words  must  have  had  a  Hebrew  original,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  why  they  are  not 
found  in  our  existing  Hebrew  Bibles.  Gerlach  :  "  Whether  the  Vulgate  derived  that  introduction  from  the  LXX.,  the-[addl- 
tional]  words  being  added  or  having  fallen  out  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.  [since  the  Vulgate  was  wri  tten],  or  whether  both,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  reproduced  a  note  found  in  their  manuscripts,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  words  in  either  case  refers  to  a  Hebrew  original,  which  preceded  both.  In  this,  to  be  presumed  Hebrew  original, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  oldest  tradition  concerning  the  author.  But  that  this  [superscription]  was  not  accepted  by  the  editorsi 
of  our  received  text,  cannot  be  explained  with  Thenius  by  the  assumption,  '  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  satis^tory,.  that 
those  editors  were  doubtful  at  least  whether  .Jeremiah  had  composed  the  first  song, — for  that  immediately  follows  after 
KoX  eliTt  [and  he  said],'  Since  this  superscription  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  connect  the  Lamentations  with  a  pre- 
ceding writing  (see  the  koX  eyeVero  k.  t.  \.  [and  it  came  to  pass,  efc.]),  and  that  writing  coi^ld  only  be  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah, after  which  a  part  of  the  Jews  placed  them,  then  the  absence  of  the  superscription  in  those  manuscripts  which  place 
the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiographa,  is  self-explained  and  nothing  less  than  proper." — W.  H.  H.] 

*  [Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  violated  no  rule  of  good  taste  or  propriety.  He  could,  moreover,  without  charge  or 
egotism,  direct  attention  to  himself,  because  he  was  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  and  the  representative  of  pious  Israel  and  in 
his  sufferings  a  representative  of  the  Prophet  of  all  prophets  and  the  Head  of  Israel.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  word  in 
tlie  whole  chapter,  that  any  good  man  might  not  have  writtenof  himself  without  a  breach  of  humility,  and  in  "the  brightly- 
shining  comfort-section  "  (vers.  22-42)  Jeremiah  hardly  alludes  to  himself  at  all.  That  part  is  not  in  the  first  person,  but  in 
the  third  person,  and  is  not  personal  to  the  prophet,  but  passes  beautifally  and  modestly  into  general  truths  of  universal 
applicaiion. — W.  H.  H.] 
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the  five-fold  division  of  the  whole  poem— truly  all  this  seems  not  like  Jeremiah.  In  his  writings 
nothing  similar  to  this  is  found.*  Would  any  one  ascribe  the  most  perfect  product,  m  regard 
to  the  external  artistic  structure,  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  that  same  prophet  whose 
style  is  elsewhere  characterized  as  sermo  incuUus  ei pssne  subrusticus,  if  indeed  one  pauses  to 
recognize  his  style  at  all,  and  does  not  rather  direct  his  attention  to  those  rerum  coeleslium  mys- 
teria  which  are  concealed  under  the  sacramenlis  lilerarum?  Nevertheless,  I  freely  grant  that 
neither  the  psychological,  nor  the  rhetorical  argument  can,  by  itself  alone,  claim  to  be  deci- 
sive. 

But  another  argument  must  be  added  to  these,  namely,  Secondly,  The  prevailing  character 
of  the  language  in  the  Lamentation^.  This  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  propheti- 
cal book.  Although  the  author  of  Lamentations  has  much  in  common  with  that  prophet,  not 
only  in  general  as  a  Hebrew  writer,  but  also  in  particular  by  a  designed  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  so  much  that  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  so  much  that 
Jeremiah  has  not  at  all,  or  has  only  in  a  different  form,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two.  I  have  spared  myself  no  trouble  to  compare  every  word  of  the  Lamentations 
(with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  constantly  recurring,  as  TVT\,  CX,  etc.,  without  which  Hebrew 
cannot  be  written)  with  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  I  have  availed  myself  for  this  pur- 
pose of  the  Concordance  of  Ftteest,  and  have  found  the  same  correct  and  to  be  depended 
upon,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  given  in  respect  to  the  word  'JIN.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  this  painfully  laborious  comparison,  wherein  I  refer  in  every  instance  for  authentica- 
tion to  the  exposition  of  the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur. 

[Note. — The  bearing  of  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  (he  verbal  differences,  between 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  is  critically  examined  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Introduction.  The  writer  of  this  note,  unwilling  to  insert  his  dissent  from  the 
very  learned  and  conscientious  author  of  this  Introduction  in  the  text  of  these  pages,  and  un- 
able to  condense  the  reasons  for  his  dissent  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  would  here 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix,  for  a  general  summary  of  arguments  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Lamentations. — W-  H.  H.] 

Chapter  I.  Ver.  1.  The  phrases  C.J'  'n^T  and  D]1J5  '^  occur  only  here.  The  singular 
nit:/  as  an  appellative,  only  here.  n^'^D  is  not  foreign  to  Jeremiah's  times,  but  is  never  used 
by  him.  Dp7  nn;ri,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  2.  'nS  never  in  Jeremiah.  Dnjp  j'N,  only  in 
this  chapter,  vers.  2,  9,  16,  17,  21,  and  in  Eccles.  iv.  1  (although  the  Piel  of  the  verb  Dnj  occurs 
in  Jer.  xvi.  7 ;  xxxi.  13). — Ver.  3.  ^yj  five  times  in  Lamentations.  Jeremiah  uses  neither 
it  nor  the  root  njj;.  See  iii.  33  :  v.  11.  For  3'in  Jeremiah  says  2'^  h^l  or  i"!!.  Hlil^,  niJD 
(Jeremiah  says  nn-lJD),  D'1.pn,  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  4.  h^ii  never  in  Jeremiah.  l.l'.in,  which 
occurs  in  Lamentations  six  times,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  a  time  or  place  of  a  festival,  is 
found  twice  in  Jeremiah,  but  both  times  in  the  general  sense  of  lempus  fixum.  The  expres- 
sions -"2  'Na,  Dpi©  (see  vers.  13,  16  ;  iii.  11),  the  termination  p—  the  verbs  nJK  (see  vers.  8  11) 
and  nr  (four  times  in  Lamentations)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  5.  1312/  "hr^  ig  peculiar  to  this 
place.  The  sing.  1^,  which  occurs  five  times  in  Lamentations,  is  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses 
only  the  plural.— Ver.  6.  [D  xr  for  forsaken  only  here.  Tin,  Vx  (masc),  r\^^Vi  (Jeremiah 
always  iV^y^)  never  with  Jeremiah,  fj'l.'i  Jeremiah  uses  only  with  suffixes.— Ver.  7.  D^nn, 
only  here,  iii.  19,  and  Is.  Iviii.  7.     iom  (see  vers.  10,  11 ;   ii.  4)  never  in  Jeremiah.     He  uses 


*[Shall  we  doubt  whether  Shakspeare  wrote  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  and  Venus  and  AdoDis  l»i-n„c»  i„    i.  u' 

.,  ■        ■    -1      .    .1,  .-c  ■  1  ...        ....        n  .  '  "^^-mse  in  all  nis  plays  there 

IS  nothing  similar  to  the  very  artificial  construction  of  these  Spenserian  poems  ?    Can  we  expect  the  earn      t  1     tb 
festations  of  precisely  the  same  qualities  of  genius  in  a  formal  stately  poem,  like  those  mentioned  and  '     th    f 
barrassed  composition  of  the  stage  play?     Shall  we  expect  to  find  no  neiv  traits  of  genius  and  evidences   of  t'Vf  -    f 

talent,  when  the  orator-prophet,  who  hits  electrified  Israel  by  his  impromptu  burets  of  eloquence  called  f    tb  b 
events  and  pressing  emergencies,  sits  down  to  the  careful  composition  of  a  lyrical  dirge,  to  be  constructed  in  -.1  -•« 

pre-determined  artistic  rules?    It  is  possible  that  one  might  read  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  and  say  that  its  autho 
ble  of  writing  Shakspoare's  plays.    Another  might  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Bay,  their  author  ■  1 1 

of  producing  the  Lamentations.    Both  would  be  mistaken. — W.  U.  H.]  ^* 
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only  n^D^.  nSpO  aw.  Aey.— Ver.  8.  N£?n  (see  iii.  39)  never  in  J  eremiah.  He  uses  only  nXBH. 
•^7^  "^5?'?'  ''IT  (only  here),  nn^  never  in  Jeremiah.  I'inx  (see  ver.  13)  occurs  in  Jeremiah 
only  with  '^I'zn  or  JlDJ — Ver.  9.  nXDL),  D'n'73  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  10.  "iDnn  never  in  Jere- 
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miah  (see  vei.  V).— Ver.  11.  nj«  (see  ver.  4),  nbnr:  (see  ver.  7),  '7:3S,  ©3J  ytr\,  £33:  (see  ver. 
12;  iii.  63;  iv.  16;  v,  1),  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  12.  '^^T  nsj?  (see  ii.  15),  liJX  inn  DV  (Is. 
xiii.  13)  never  in  Jeremiah.  See  ii.  1.  SVl;;  (see  ver.  22 ;  ii.  20  ;  iii.  51)  Jeremiah  uses  only 
once  in  the  sense  oiracemari.  Once  also  in  Hithp.  xxxviii.  19.— Ver.  13.  r<'J\  nn  (see  v.  17) 
never  in  Jer. — Ver.  14.  ^i^»  ott.  Aey.  J>^tj;ri  Hithp.  only  here,  'nx  in  Jeremiah  never  alone, 
but  always  joined  with  nin; ;  in  Lamentations  fourteen  times,  and  always  alone. — Ver,  15. 
nSo,  "IJlJin  X^py  nj  never  in  Jeremiah.  '^\  nj  1(^1  only  here.— Ver.  16.  H^Db  only  here.  DHJa 
see  ver.  2.  '2/3:  3'U?n,  see  ver.  11.  D'ODlty,  see  ver.  4.— Ver.  17.  DnJO  TX,  see  ver.  2.  m: 
(see  ver.  8)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  18.  na  mn  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  19.  T\t'^,  Piel  I'U 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  20.  1.^,  see  ver.  5.  "'Pl^n  (see  ii.  11),  ''S'?  "W^}.  never  in  Jeremiah. — 
Ver.  21.    nJX5  see  ver.  4.     DHja    see  ver.  2.— Ver.  22.    ■'3  'JsS    r\}J^    nx3,    nnj«   never   in 

"'•■:■.■'  ■■      :  '  ••  :  ■  TT  TT  TT-: 

Jeremiah. 

Chapter  II.  Ver.  1.  yy''_^  air.  ley.  Q'nn,  ^K  OV  (see  i.  12;  ii.  21,  22)  never  in  Jeremiah.— 
Ver.  2.  .^^3,  Piel,  never  in  Jeremiah,  in  this  chapter  five  times.  lostead  of  hor\  iih  (see  ver. 
17)  Jeremiah  says  Dnp  X7.  3pJJ;_niNJ  only  here. — Ver.  3.  Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Niphal  of 
y\:.  nx  nn  never  in  Jeremiah,  "linx  3'iyn  see  i.  8.  TB',  Jeremiah  uses  only  once,  and  thpn 
not  in  a  figurative  sense.  Jeremiah  never  says  3''3D  73X,  he  uses  in  this  connection  always 
D'3'3D  or  ri13'3D — Ver.  4.  3!fJ  Niph.  never  in  Jeremiah,  nnno,  see  i.  7,  10,  11.  tl'!f  n3  Sn« 
only  here.— Ver.  5.  y^2\,  see  ver.  2.  H^JXT  n^:xn  from  Is.  xxix.  2,— Ver.  6.  "I.j;iD,  see  i.  4.  H-Tiy 
Piel  only  here.  ^3"^  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  passage  xvii.  21-27. — Ver.  7.  njt  never  in  Jere- 
miah ;  in  Lamentations  three  times,  ii.  7  ;  iii.  17,  31.  'J^X  see  i  14.  TXJ  in  no  form  in  Jere- 
miah.  T^pn,  Hiph.  never  in  Jeremiah,  he  once  only  uses  the  Pual  (xiii.  19). — Ver.  8.  ^'■73, 
see  ver,  2,  Jeremiah  does  not  use  the  Hiph.  of  73X.  yn  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  10.  13>' 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  11.  ril;rD'l  never  in  Jeremiah  ;  he  uses  only  n,^p"l.  "IDIDH,  see  i.  20. 
133,  liver,  never  in  Jeremiah.  ']^^  (three  times  in  Lamentations  and  only  in  ch,  ii.,  namely, 
vers.  11,  12,  19)  never  'in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  12,  ']<^^_^'^,  see  ver,  11,  Hithp.  '^3PK/n  never  in 
Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  niDT  Piel,  T]W  and  Pjp'"*;  n3  (the  last  in  Lamentations  again  ver.  15) 
never  in  Jeremiah.     Jeremiah  never  constructs  N31  with  7. — Ver.  14.  Jeremiah  never  uses  the 

T  T  ; 

verb  nin  alone,  nor  Xliy  mn.     The  latter  is  an  expression  occurring  in  Ezekiel.     Also  yDH,  for 

tt':ttt  ^  o^  "t' 

which  Jeremiah  says  Tv>3P\  (xxiii.  13). — Jeremiah  never  uses  TvJi  with  ^^  (see  again  iv.  22). 
nixjyn  (chosen  with  reference  to  Jer.  xxiii.  33-40)  only  here.  Jeremiah  uses  Nlt^  only  in  the 
formula  ^I^J.  D'tion  (probably  framed  with  reference  to  Jer.  xxvii.  10,  15)  is  aw.  ley. — Ver. 
15.  Jeremiah  never  says  D;33  p3D,  nor  X}'!:  'Ir'i'  (see  i.  12),  nor  1^X1  ;^'jn.  For  the  last  Jere- 
miah says  E'N'IS  Tjn.  dSk/IT  n3,  see  ver.  13.  The  2',  relat.,  never  in  Jeremiah ;  in  Lamenta- 
tions four  times,  ii.  15,  16;  iv.  9;  v.  18.  'S'  J^T/^  is  an  expression  of  Ezekiel's  (xxvii.  3; 
xxviii.  12).  7'''73  is  never  found  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  16.  nSB  (see  iii.  46),  Ipn  never  in  Jere- 
miah. ,J7^3,  see  ver.  2. — Ver.  17.  .T??,  Piel  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses  only  J'^S  )yi}^-  n"ips, 
OF.  Ae/.  7Dn  X7l,  see  ver.  2.  IIP.  once  in  Jeremiah,  ■T?.P.D'")n  never. — Ver.  18.  nj?3  (see  iii. 
49)  only  here.  X'^-  ^?  on^y  elsewhere  in  Ps.  xvii.  8.— Ver.  19.  nhpK?N  TOI,  3^7 JSty,  D'33_NE?^1 
«11t3J^  (see  ver.  12)  never  in  Jeremiah.  ni!;in-'73  5^X13  is  found  in  Nah.  iii.  10;  Isa.  Ii.  20; 
in   the   Lamentations   again   iv.  1 ;  in  Jeremiah   never. — Ver,  20.   nca'Sn"]  '"  nx";,  see  i.  IL 
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D-nsa,  ax.  leySfz.^-Ver.  21.   ']^  DV,  see  vers.  22,  1.     n^:?n  nh,  see  ver.  2.— Ver.  22.   l^n,  see 
i.  4.     riDO  only  here.     HS^i,  Piel  never  in  Jeremiah.     '"  "^1  Di',  see  ver.  1. 

Chaptek  III.— Ver.  1.  '^.l^  (see  i.  3)  never  in  Jeremiah.  OTi^  only  found  in  Jeremiah  in  the 
critically  suspicious  places,  x.  16 ;  li.  19.  m^ajt^,  £33-^,  from  Prov.  xxii.  8.— Ver.  2.  JHJ,  ^n 
never  in  Jeremiah.  The  sentence  fw  «'7n,K'n  from  Am.  v.  18,  20;  Job  xii.  25.— Ver.  4. 
nS3,  ntoS;t>,  niiy  (see  Isa.  xxxviii.  13),  never  in  Jereiniah.— Ver.  5.  ^p.J.  HxSn  never  in  Jere- 
miah, -m^,  poison,  Jeremiah  uses  only  in  the  phrase  t^N"!  'p._Ver.  6.  D'3E?nn  never  in 
Jeremiah.  Dbi^'  'm  only  elsewhere  Ps.  cxliii.  3 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5-7.— Ver.  7.  11J  (see 
ver.  9),  T33n  Hiph,,  never  in  Jeremiah.  N;f.N  vh\  only  elsewhere  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  9.  riK'n^  never 
in  Jeremiah  ;  he  uses  only  D'Pipm.—Yev.  8.  >'l"f .  Om  (DHO)  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  9.  T]:. 
see  ver.  7.  rin:,  T\^i)  Piel,  never.in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  10.  3^  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  11.  I^ID 
as  Pilel  from  1-lD,  or  Poel  from  1"]3,  only  here.  HBA  is  also  air.  ley.  DTlim,  see  i.  4— Ver.  12. 
NTJ5,  in  the  sense  of  mark,  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  13.  nspN  'J3  only  here. — Ver.  14. 
nr  J:  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver.  63 :  v.  14.— Ver.  15.  □'"ina  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  16. 
DiJ.  I'ln  never  in  Jeremiah.  K'i)^  air.  ?,ey — Ver.  17.  njT  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ii.  7  ;  Ps. 
L-cxxviii.  15. — Ver.  18.  n?J,  in  the  sense  here  required,  and  n^nin  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  19. 
'JJ',  see  i.  3.  O'l'ip,  see  i.  7.  t2'*<1,  see  ver.  5. — Ver.  20.  nity  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  21. 
37-^«  3'^n,  713'',  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  22.  D'"lDn,  plural,  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver.  32. — 
Ver.  23.  □'Ip37  never  in  Jeremiah;  he  uses   in   this  sense,  once  only,  Ip37. — Ver.  24.  mnx 

■IT  ;  -  ''  '       IV    -  T  :  |T 

'tyaj  only  here.     7n''  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver.  21. — Ver.  25.  HljIJ,  Kal  never  in  Jeremiah  ;  he 

uses  only  Piel  and  Niphal. — Ver.  26,    /'H'    only  here.     D^'^   never   in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  27. 

Si'  m:  only  here.— Ver.  28.  ha:  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  29.  ^2j[;3  HB  jnj   only  here.     13>V 

alone,  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ii.  10. — Ver.  30.  HSn  Part.,  'n/   (see  i.  2),  never  in  Jeremiah. — 

Ver.  31.  nji  (see  ver.  17;  ii.  7),  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  32.    nj'   (see  ver.  17  ;  i.  4,  5, 12), 

D'lDn,  Plural  (see  ver.  22)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  33.  ^iV,  in  this  sense  (see  v.  11),  as  well 

as  Us  derivative  'J.J7>  HJ'    (see  ver.  32),  t^'X 'J3,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  34.  1'pX   never   in 

Jeremiah. — Ver.  35.  '■3  B3iya  nitsn  [1 '/.T,  as  a  name  of  God  (see  ver.  38),  never  in  Jeremiah. 

— Ver.  36.  j"!]!'  (see  ver.  59)  never  in  Jeremiah,     ^p^,  see  i.  14. — Ver.  37.  'nni  noN,  from  Ps. 

x.xxiii.  9.     'J'lK,  see  i.  14.— Ver.  38.  "I'rSj;,  see  ver.  35.— Ver.  39.  "[JN,  xon   (see  i.  8)  never  in 

Jeremiah.     Jeremiah  uses  'n  only  in  oaths. — Ver.  40.  t^Bn  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  41.  Xtyj 

33^  (see  ii.  19),  D'Dt^2  7X,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  42.  'jnj  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  43.  VO 
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(see  ver.  44)  never  in  Jeremiah,     (^/'^n  X7,  see  ii.  2,  17,  21. — Ver.  44.  '^DD,  see  ver.  43. — Ver. 

45.  'np  and  DiXD,  as  substantives,  only  here ;  Jeremiah  expresses  these  ideas  otherwise.  3"ip3 
never  in  Jeremiah  without  suffix;  he  says  ^103. — Ver.  46.  See  ii.  16. — Ver.  47.  nxtjn  only 
here. — Ver.  48.  jS?  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  49.  nj?3n  air.  ley.  See  ii.  18. — Ver.  50.  ']\>p 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  51.  nSVl;;,  see  i.  12. — Ver.  52.  1'12S  never  in  Jeremiah.  Djn  'a'S 
only  here. — Ver.  53.  ripS  never  in  Jeremiah — Ver.  54.  "^IV,  1U  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  55. 
'"  UW  NTj?,  n'l'rinn,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  56.  D7;?.  nnn,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  57. 
31p,  Kal  Jeremiah  never  uses  :  nor  the  expression  ^XTpX  DT. — Ver.  58.  The  plural  □'3''")  Jere- 
miah never  uses.  7XJ  he  uses  once  in  the  participle. — Ver.  59.  T\ny_  only  here. — Ver.  62.  tl^JH 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  63.  nn^p  only  here.  i33J,  see  i.  11.  HJUW,  see  ver.  14 ;  the  word 
aw.  ley — Ver.  64.  S-IDJ  3'E'n  never  in  Jeremiah  ;  he  says  SiDJ  dSe'.  DH'T  ntoj;D  in  Jere- 
miah only  in  the  critically  disputed  passage  xxv.  14. — Ver.  65.  ni)W,  nSsn,  both  av.  le^-. Ver. 

66.  Jeremiah  uses  only  Niphal  of  IDty.   "'  'pt!'  only  here. 


IS 
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Chapter  IV.— Ver.  1.  DD;r,  am  (nW)  in  this  signiacation,  ons,  'lillb  'J3N,  never  in  Jeremiah. 

-    T  TT  TT  °  '  VV  Vl        .■    ;-' 

r'lXm-73  tyKI,  see  ii.  19. — ^Ver.  2.  K7D  only  here.  13,  2mi  Niph.,  never  in  Jeremiah.  ^i?P^ 
"^P"  'T  (see  iii.  64)  only  here.— Ver.  3.  fS"'  '^^'  "^l?^  (Jeremiah  saya  only  'l.OX)  never  m 
Jeremiah.  D''Ji',  if  the  K'tib  were  right,  we  should  compare  Jere.  11.  14,  the  K'ri  ]^'  only  here. 
— Ver.  4.  '^n  never  in  Jeremiah.  NDS  only  once  in  Jeremiah,  and  then  for  Xv?X,  xlviii.  18. — 
Ver.  5.  D'J'im  1DX  in  the  physical  sense,  ;''7in,  pDH,  n'lnat^N,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  6. 
;>J1  taS  only  here. — Ver.  7.  'i]?!.  TT^'  ^^^  {^^  ^  verb)  never  in  Jeremiah.  jSn  only  in  the 
phrase  3'7n  nai  y^X.  DIN,  D'rJS,  T'iJp,  niU  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  8.  "ji^'n  Jeremiah  uses 
only  once  in  the  Hiph.  I'lriE',  13S,  only  here.  tS3',  as  an  adject.,  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  9. 
^,relat.,  see  ii.  15.  3U  in  Jeremiah  only  xlix.  4,  and  in  another  sense.  n3":n  never  in  Jere- 
miah.— Ver.  10.  ''JDm,  djr.  ?.Ey.,  1^2,  m3,  IdS  (see  ver.  15),  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  11  "lb' 
never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  12.  73n  ^■yS\  IS  in  sing,  (see  i.  5,  7,  10),  3;;iNl  IS  (see  Esth.  vii.  6), 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  D''P^'^?  D^  only  here. — Ver.  14.  7W= '.I^J  never  in  Jeremiah,  see 
Isa.  lix.  3. — Ver.  15.  iaS,  see  ver.  10.  '['i:  only  here. — Ver.  16.  Of  p'zn  only  the  Hiphil  is 
found  in  Jeremiah,  in  one  critically  doubtful  place,  xxxvii.  12.  t3'3n,  see  i.  11.  D'Ji)  Xfe^J 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  17.  "T'^V,  qt.  /ley. — ]rp'v  in  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  Isaiah  (xlv. 
10);  Jeremiah  says  T;;'!' j<7  (ii.  H). — Ver.  19.  plT  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  20.  nn 
?J'3N, '"  trro,  /rriK',  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  21.  D13  l^jJi^  only  here.  m>'  m  no  form  in  Jere- 
miah.— Ver.  22.  l".!?  Dri  only  here,     i^l  nbj,  see  ii.  14. 

Chaptee  V. — Ver.  1.  M'2n,  see  i.  11. — Ver.  2.  For  '^?nj.  in  this  sense  Jeremiah  uses  3DJ,  vi. 
12. — Ver.  5.  IN'S  l}^,  ^Jin,  Pual  only  here.  "]!"',  in  the  sense  of  driving,  hunting,  never  in 
Jeremiah. — Ver.  7.  73D  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  8.   p13  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  9.  3"in 

-  T  I     -  T 

12ian  only  here.— Ver.  10.  1D3,  lliin,  r\i>yht,  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  11.  nv,  see  iii.  33.— 

t:"-.'  -t~t^;~  TT' 

Ver.  12.  nSn,  Tin,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  "linD,  air.  Xey — Ver.  14.  ^'J^,  see  iii.  14. — 
Ver.  17.  nn,  see  i.  13.— Ver.  18.  ^<  relat,  see  ii.  15.  U'hyW,  ihn  Piel,  never  m  Jeremiah, 
who  always  expresses  these  ideas  in  other  words. — Ver.  19.  "1^1  "yo  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver. 
20.  ^^S  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  21.  t!'^^  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  22.  nsp-lj^  never  in 
Jeremiah. 

I  will  lay  no  stress  on  the  oTof  leydfieva,  which  are  included  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in 
the  above  catalogue.  But  besides  these,  there  remains  so  great  a  number  of  words,  expressions 
and  constructions  foreign  to  the  usual  language  of  Jeremiah,  that  I  know  not  how  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  escaped,  that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  written  the  Lamentations.  Or  how  may  it 
be  explained,  that  Jeremiah  never  uses  'I'^^'^y,:  never  'J^^<  alone  by  itself,  as  a  name  of  God,  and 
yet  that  the  latter  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  Lamentations  ;  that  Jeremiah  never  uses  B^an, 
never  ':;?  or  its  root  nm  never  DDIttf,  never  HJ',  njX,  HJT,  NBn,  nDHD,  ^^2,  Son  vh,  13;?,  ']av, 

•'r.  XT  ..       t  TT-T-T         :■■        t:-         t"  t  tt't 

nin,  nS3,  ran  HJ'JJ.  1T\\  D^JS  KE'J   never  raS,  never  the  Vl  relat.,  never  3ip3  without  a  suffix, 

TT  TT        'V  T     *  -T  *T  T  t'  t'  '-'IV: 

whilst  all  these  expressions  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Lamentations  ?  And,  be  it  ob- 
served, these  expressions  are  not  of  so  specific  a  sort  that  their  omission  in  the  prophetical 
book,  and  their  employment  in  the  Lamentations,  would  be  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  treated  of,  but  they  belong  for  a  great  part,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  home-costume  of  the 
writer,  which  he  always  wears,  of  which  he  avails  himself  more  or  less  unconsciously  and  un- 
designedly. 

Thirdly.  The  words  73n)  »W  IjS  nn  ^;n'3J,  ii.  14,  are  beyond  doubt  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel 
xii.  24 ;  xiii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  23  ;  xxi.  28,  34 ;  xxii.  28  ;  for  only  in  those  places,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  the  phrase  Nit?  nin  in  connection  with   ^30  occur.     The 

J^  :t         TT     »  T 

phrase  ^fl'  i^'Z''??,  ii.  15,  is  also  decidedly  EzekieTs,  for  it  is  found  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  3  ;  comp. 
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xxviii.  12,  and  nowhere  else.*  That  the  Lamentations  may  be  the  source  from  which  Ezekiel 
obtained  these  phrases,  no  one  can  believe  who  has  read  Ezekiel  in  the  places  referred  to  with 
attention.  For  m  those  places  (especially  in  chapter  xiii.)  everything  is  so  peculiar  and  so  im- 
pressed, in  construction  and  expression, — as  where  he  uses  /3^, — with  the  distinct  individuality 
of  Ezekiel,  that  a  borrowing  of  the  words  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  say  the  words,  for  that 
Ezekiel  had  in  mind  the  substance  of  Jar.  xxiii.,  cannot  be  doubted.  If  then  in  Lam.  ii.  14, 
15,  we  have  quotations  from  Ezekiel,  what  is  the  inference  with  reference  to  the  authorship  of 
our  Book  by  Jeremiah  ?  In  the  prophetical  book,  even  in  the  latest  parts  of  it,  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  adoption  of  Ezekiel's  phraseology.t  If  we  detect  this  here,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Jeremiah  might  have  received  already  some  pai-ts  of  Ezekiel's  Book  before  the  whole  was  fin- 
ished. Were  the  Jeremiao  origin  of  the  Lamentations  established  in  other  respects,  then  per- 
haps we  could  allow  this  particular  matter  to  pass  without  question.  But  since  the  diiferences 
in  language  strongly  shake  that  traditional  opinion,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  a  quotation  from 
Ezekiel  in  the  Lamentations  argues  rather  against  the  opinion  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamen- 
tations, than  for  it.     See  further  below,  under  2d  general  head  of  this  section. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  decide  that  the  tradition  which  has  the  Septuagint  for  its  first 
representative  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  and  is  in  opposition  especially  to  the  philological 
characteristics  of  the  book.  But  who  then  did  write  the  Lamentations  ?  We  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  incidents  related  in  his  book. 
For  he  speaks  with  such  warmth  of  feeling,  with  such  clear  insight  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  events  he  narrates,  that  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  speak  of  matters  learned  at  a  distance 
and  through  others,  but  of  those  of  which  he  has  a  direct  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 
Especially  the  last  two  chapters,  which  have  a  more  prosaic  character  exactly  reflecting  the 
things  as  they  actually  were,  are  copious  in  details  which  seem  to  us  to  be  copied  from  life.  In 
chapter  fourth  the  author,  alludmg  to  the  humiliating  sufferings  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect,  describes  the  Israelites  generally  as  the  nobility  of  the  nations,  and  then 
especially  singles  out  the  nobility  of  Israel,  and  contrasts  their  former  with  their  present  condi- 
tion. Since  he  thus  extols  the  nobility  of  his  people,  with  manifest  predilection,  yes,  enthusi- 
asm (see  iv.  7,  comp.  i.  6,  and  remarks  on  those  places),  and  since  in  this  connection  he  says 
nothing  at  all  of  the  culpability  of  those  high  in  rank,  which  Jeremiah  makes  so  eminently 
conspicuous  ( Jer.  ii.  20  ;  v;  5,  25-28  ;  xxiii.  1,  2 ;  xxxiv.  19  ;  xxxvii.;  xxxviii.;  xliv.  17),  but 
on  the  contrary,  very  decidedly  blames  the  prophets  and  priests,  as  the  causers  of  the  misfortune 
(ii.  14;  iv.  13-15),  all  this  seems  to  indicate  that  our  author  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  DTK/ 
[the  princes,  or  nobles]  {     In  this  opinion  we  are  strengthened  when  we  read  the  description 

*  [Dr.  Naegelsbach  credits  himself  in  tlie  Preface  with  the  important  discovery  that  Lam.  ii.  14  is  a  quotation  from  Ezeldel. 
The  fact  tliat  this  is  a  new  discovery  is  suspicious.  May  he  not  have  mistalten  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  use  of  language 
fur  a  citation  of  one  author  from  another?  Our  suspicion  grows  into  certainty  when  we  find  that  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel 
in  this  passage  involves  the  necessity  of  an  absurd  and  impossible  translation  of  the  word  73n, — "Thy  prophets  saw  for 

■*  T 

tlice  falsehood  and  wJlite-wash  t"  As  regards  the  other  words  involved  in  these  supi^osed  quotations  in  ii.  14,  15,  there  is 
nothing  so  unique  or  remarlcable  in  them,  but  that  they  might  have  occurred  to  any  two  different  writers.  But  even  if 
thoy  were  phrases  of  striking  peculiarity,  both  writers  might  have  borrowed  them  fi'om  the  popular  dialect  of  the  day.  The 
American  people  gave  to  English  literature  in  our  last  war  many  words  and  phrases  that  have  since  appeared  simultaneously 
in  our  best  writers.  So  the  Jewish  people,  fearfully  awakened  from  the  delusions  into  which  their  false  prophets  had  be- 
trayed them,  may  have  cried  out  in  their  passion  XTty  UFli  iiatl  lamented  over  their  ruined  city  as  ''3^  n7'''721 ;  and 

:  T        T  ■  ~   •  : 

Ezelticl  and  Jeremiah,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  had  not  seen  or  heard  the  prophecies  that  were  uttered  in 
Chebar,  may  both  have  adopted  the  phrases  that  were  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  either,  that 
both  prophets  were  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  hence  coincidences  in  thought  and  expression  were  to  be  expected. 
Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  simply  to  show,  that  the  repetition  in  the  Lamentations  of  words  and  phrases  in  Ezekiel,  does 
not  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  Ezekiel's  prophecies.  But  in  point  of  fact  Ezekiel's  prophecies  contained  in  chapters 
xii.  xiii.  xxi.  xxii.  were  in  all  probability  known  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  almost  as  soon  as  published  inChaldea.  See  notes 
on  ii.  14,  15.— W.  H.  H.] 

f  [We  do  ilnd  great  resemblances  in  phraseology  between  the  two  ;  and  if  every  remarkable  expression  occurring  in  two 
authors,  must  be  in  one  of  them  a  quotation  from  the  other,  either  Jeremiah  quotes  Ezekiel,  or  Ezekiel  Jeremiah,  very  often. 
Observe,  tor  instance,  the  peculiar  use  of  PI  7U  '"  *'^^  sense  of  captivity,  and  the  use  of  symbolical  names,  especially  nipi). 
Jer.  1.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  23.— W.  H.  H.]  ^ 

:]■  [This  is  not  complimentary  to  the  author.    The  book  itself  furnishes  evidence  that  its  author  could  not  be  blinded  by 
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iv.  17-20,  where  the  author  so  vividly  and  intelligently  describes,  as  only  an  eye-witness  could, 
the  king's  flight  and  his  capture.  He  must  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  king's  companions 
and  belonged  to  his  court.  But  he  seems  himself  to  have  escaped  capture.  Else  he  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  princes  captured  with  the  king,  who  according  to  Jer.  lii.  10,  were  put  to 
death  together  at  Riblah.  Since  he  was  not  captured,  neither  could  he  have  been  transported, 
but  must  have  joined  himself  to  the  company  of  those  remaining  in  the  land  who  afterwards 
fled  to  Egypt.     Hence  v.  9,  10  relate  to  his  personal  experience. 

2.  As  regards  the  Time  of  Composition,  chapter  second  at  least  must  have  been  written  after 
the  book  of  Ezekiel  was  known  ;  for  vers.  14,  15  of  that  chapter  presuppose  Ezekiel  xii.,  xiii., 
xxi.,  xxii.,  xxvii.,  consequently  the  first  part  of  his  writings  (i.-xxxii )  at  least.  These 
verses  could  not  have  been  added  at  a  later  period,  for  they  were  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  alphabet  from  the  first.  Still  less  could  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  have  been  composed 
at  a  later  period,  for  the  whole  work,  based  from  beginning  to  end  on  its  five-fold  construction, 
was  in  fact  made  out  of  one  casting.  But  when  the  firsi  copy  of  Ezekiel's  writings  may  have 
reached  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  can  only  say  this  much,  that  the  latest  date 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel's  writings  is  the  27th  year  of  Jechoniah's  captivity  (Ezek.  xxix.  17). 
This  refers  us  to  the  year  571  or  570  B.  C,  and  consequently  to  a  period  about  which  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  greatest  probability,  Jeremiah's  death  occurred.  For  though  we  were  obliged  to 
show  [in  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  lii.  31-34]  that  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
Jeremiah  to  have  lived  till  the  year  561,  B.  C,  yet  this  is  only  the  extremest  imaginable  pos- 
sibility. Much  more  likely  is  it  that  he  lived  only  till  about  the  year  570.  See  Intr.  to  Jere- 
miah, pp.  ix.,  xii.  But  Ezekiel,  even  if  he  received  his  last  revelation  in  the  year  571-570, 
must  after  that  have  consumed  some  time  in  finishing  the  composition  of  his  book,  and  more 
time  still  must  have  elapsed  before  a  copy  of  his  writings  could  come  from  Chebar  to  Egypt.* 
Besides,  is  it  credible  that  Jeremiah,  in  his  old  age  and  while  suffering  every  affliction,  wrote  a 
book  so  artistic  in  its  construction,  and  so  full  of  sprightliness,  as  the  Book  of  Lamentations  is? 
It  can  as  little  be  inferred  from  ill.  4,  that  the  author  was  old,  as  it  can  from  iii.  27,  that  he  was 
young.  But  the  freshness  and  vivacity  with  which  the  book  is  written,  and  the  labor  which  it 
has  cost,  make  it  improbable  that  it  was  written  by  an  aged  man  in  the  last  stage  of  his  vital 
powers. 

3.  That  the  five  songs  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  authoi-,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  considerations  :  (1.)  The  unity  of  the  plan,  proved  above.  (2.)  The  thrice  re- 
peated initial  word  HD'X,  in  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  iv.  1.  For  it  would  be  indeed  remarkable  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  diff'erent  writers  had  begun  their  songs  with  precisely  the  same  word.  (3.)  The  simi- 
larity of  the  language.  Although  verbal  peculiarities  occur,  which  distinguish  the  songs  from 
each  other,  yet  a  common  language  prevails  in  all.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  phrase 
DnjD  J'N  occurs  four  times  (i.  2,  9,  17,  21)  and  DnjD  pnT  once  (i.  6)  in  the  first  chapter,  and  in 
no  other;  njs:  three  times  (i.  4,  8,  11)  and  substantive  nmx  once  (i.  22),  and  in  no  other  chap- 
ter; lonp  ObriD)  three  times  in  the  first  (vers.  7,  10,  11),  once  in  the  second  chapter  (ver.  4); 
}'73  five  times  in  the  second  chapter  (vers.  2,  5  bis,  8,  16),  and  exclusively  there ;  the  same  is 
true  of  1^;;,  which  occurs  three  times,  although  in  different  forms,  in  ch.  ii.  (vers.  11,  12,  19)  ; 
and  1^  OV  occurs  three  times  in  ch.  ii.  (vers.  1,  21,  22),  and  only  there.  Each  of  the  following 
words  occurs  twice  in  ch.  iii.,  ^^J  (vers.  7,  9),  E'N'i  (vers.  5,  19),  THIK  (vers.  21,  24,  comp.  vers. 

the  prejudicea  of  rank,  nor  meanly  capable  of  exempting  his  own  rank  from  just  censure.  The  internal  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  himself  a  prophet  and  a  priest,  and  intimately  associated  with  the  nobility  of  the  land,  if  not  him- 
self a  noble.— W.  H.  H.J 

*  [It  is  here  assumed  that  Ezekiel's  prophecies  were  not  published  til!  all  of  them,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  had  been 
carefully  collated  in  book-form  and  that  then  they  were  formally  circulated.  The  modern  process  of  writing,  printing,  and 
publishing,  seems  to  be  in  the  writer's  mind.  In  fact,  probably,  each  prophecy,  whether  first  spoken  or  written,  was  instantly 
and  rapidly  communicated  to  all  the  Jews.  It  would  travel,  with  marching  armies  and  numerous  caravans,  to  Palestine, 
and  thence  by  various  channels  to  Egypt,  not  only  in  written  form,  but  repeated  orally  and  accurately  by  those,  who  in  that 
age  of  few  books  and  fewer  readers,  were  able  readily  and  exactly  to  memorize  all  that  their  prophets  and  poets  composed. 
It  may  be  proper  here  again  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Ezek.  i.-xxiii.  was  certainly  complete  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru. 
salem,  and  may  have  been  finished  a  year,  or  longer,  before  that  event.— W.  H.  H.] 
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18,  26),  D-IOn  (vers.  22,  32)  ^JOD  (vers.  43,  44),  ny;  and  nni^  (vers.  36,  59).  In  ch.  iv.  nh 
occurs  twice  (vers.  10,  15).  In  ch.  v.  no  similar  repetition  of  characteristic  expressions  occurs. 
I  believe  that  these  more  frequent  repetitions  in  the  first  chapters  are  due  to  the  more  lavish 
expenditure  of  art,  for  which  those  chapters  are  remarkable.  Not  that  these  repetitions  are 
themselves  indications  of  art ;  they  are  rather  the  involuntary  consequence  of  that  constraint 
which  an  artificial  style  imposes  upon  the  writer.  As  the  Poet  becomes  better  accustomed  to 
the  artificial  form  in  ch.  iii.,  these  repetitions  decrease  in  number.*  To  the  same  cause  we  must 
ascribe  the  peculiarity  that  the  Divine  name  'J'lN  occurs  only  in  the  first  three  chapters.  Up 
to  the  culmination  point,  which  we  recognize  in  the  middle  of  ch.  iii.  (vers.  19-40),  we  find  this 
Divine  name,  which  belongs  rather  to  grave  and  solemn  discourse,  thirteen  times,  and  nHer- 
■warda  in  the  decresoendo  passage  it  occurs  only  once  (iii.  58). f  Apart  from  these  repetitions 
in  one  and  the  same  chapter,  which  prove  nothing  against  the  identity  of  the  author,  many 
characteristic  expressions  are  repeated  in  several  chapters,  a  fact  which  testifies  that  one  and  the 
same  style,  or  habit  of  speaking,  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Book.  The  following  expres- 
sions thus  occur,  nr,  i.  4,  5,  12,  and  iii.  32,  33.  'V,  i.  3,  7,  9,  and  iii.  1, 19.  nj.i?,  depnmere, 
iii.  33,  and  V.  11.  mt,  ii.  7,  and  iii.  17,  31.  nrj3  iii.  14,  63,  and  v.  14.  7nn  xV  ii.  2,  17,  21, 
and  iii.  43.  niX-in-S3  tJNi,  ii.  19,  and  iv.  1.  ^I'lU  (happy),  iii.  26,  and  iv.  9.  IS  (sing.),  i.  5, 
7,  10,  and  iv.  12.  0'3n,  i.  11,  12  ;  iii.  63  ;  iv.  16  ;  and  v.  1.  '^i>  H^J,  ii.  14,  and  iv.  22.  nn, 
i.  13,  and  v.  17.  t^>  relat.,  ii.  15,  16  ;  iv.  9  ;  and  v.  18.  IJ^^'lD  (place  or  time  of  a  festivity),  i.  4, 
15,  and  ii.  6,  7,  22.  DDlK',  i.  4,  13,  16,  and  iii.  11.  onno,  i.  7,  and  iii.  19.  N£?n,  i.  8,  and  in. 
39.  pT  '12>,  i.  12,  and  ii.  15.  bSl;?  (SS'ljr),  i.  12,  22;  ii.  20,  and  iii.  51.  ID-iDn,  i.  20,  and 
ii.  11.  "linK  2m,  i.  8,  and  ii.  3.  iDPa  Obnip),  i.  7,  10,  11,  and  ii.  4.  HSS,  ii.  16,  and  iii.  46. 
nJ13  (n'lJ13n),  ii.  18,  and  iii.  49.     'n'?,  i.  2,  and  iii.  30.     13;;,  ii.  10,  and  iii.  29.     2Dh  m:,  ii  19 
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and  iii.  41.  I  think  that  this  comparison,  which  contains  only  those  instances  that  are  most 
apparent  to  the  eye,  strengthens  the  principal  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
several  songs,  which  argument  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are  constructed. 

I  4.  Literature. 

We  have  the  Patristical  Commentaries  of  Theodoret  and  Ephraem  Syeds. — Jerome  has  not 
explained  this  Book.  The  short  Tractatus  in  Jeremix  Lamentatioiies,  which  is  found  under 
his  name  in  the  editions  of  his  works,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
alphabet,  was  composed,  according  to  Ghisler.,  Sixtus  Senensis  and  Bellarmine  (see 
Ghisleb.,  p.  5),  by  Rhabanus  Maubus,  according  to  Ballaesius  and  others  (see  Vallars. 
Tom.  V.  p.  1011),  by  the  venerable  Bede. — The  book  of  Lamentations  was  held  in  high  esteem 


*  [We  must  wholly  dissent  from  any  such  explanation  of  these  repetitions.  To  do  so,  were  to  transform  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  passages  in  these  poems  into  blemishes,  that  betray  the  carelessness  or  the  want  of  skill  of  the  sa- 
cred writer.  There  are  few  instances  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  repetition  are  not  apparent :  none  in  which  we  cannot 
imagine  that  they  were  intended  for  rhetorical  or  poetical  effect.  The  constantly  recurring  theme  in  the  first  song,  thert 
is  no  comforter,  or  she  ?ias  no  comforter,  ia  one  of  the  master  strokes  of  a  great  poet.  This  emphasizes  again  and  again  the 
theme  of  the  whole  poem.  This  is  the  very  acme  of  the  distress  of  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  who  having  forsaken  her 
God,  now  stYte^ft  soiiiary,  herself  forsaken  both  of  God  and  men,  sAe  Aa(/i  no  com/brier/  So  in  the  second  song  the  day  of 
His  wrath,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  anger  and  vjralh  serve  to  keep  in  view  the  one  great  thought  of  this 
particular  song,  that  God  Himself  had  appeared  at  an  enemy  and  an  avenger.  Not  only  was  Jerusalem  as  a  forsaken  woman 
without  a  comforter,  God  had  turned  against  her.  He  had  destroyed  His  own  Zion  where  He  dwelt  among  His  people,  and 
all  that  they  suffered,  they  suffered  at  His  hand,  and  we  are  not  for  a  moment  allowed  to  forget  that  we  are  reading  of  what 
God  does  in  tliA  day  of  His  wrath.    The  repetitions  in  the  iirst  chapter  of  that  tremulous  word  n  3N3,  till  we  seem  to  hear 
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the  broken  sighs  of  priests  and  people,  yea,  and  of  the  forsaken  sufferer  herself;  and  in  the  second  chapter,  of  the  short  ex- 
pressive word  ;;  73,  till  we  understand  that  nothing  has  escaped  the  desolations  of  Heaven's  wrath,  that  everything  is  lite- 
rally and  utterly  swallowed  up  or  consumed,  are  instances  of  that  masterly  art  by  which  a  great  poet  impresses  an  idea  on 
the  mind  hy  a  single  word,  repeated  again  and  again,  with  increasing  emphasis,  where  a  writer  of  inferior  ability  would 
weaken  the  force  hy  dividing  it  among  many  words.  But  without  multiplying  instances,  it  may  be  well  here  to  make  a 
general  observation  which  will  apply  to  all  these  repetitions,  and  that  is  that  the  language  of  violent  passion,  and  especially 
of  grief,  is  always  broken  up  Into  short  words,  and  indulges  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  them.— W.  H.  U.] 
f  [See  note  on  this  word  on  p.  32.] 
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by  the  Fathers.  Gbeqoey  Nazianzen  says  of  it  (in  his  Orat.  prima  de  pace,  according  to 
GHiSLEE.,p.  4),  "  As  often  as  I  take  this  book  into  my  hands,  and  am  engaged  m  reading  those 
Lamentations  (whenever  I  do  read  it,  I  desire  to  be  modest  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity),  my 
voice  choked  with  emotion  is  lost,  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  very 
calamity  he  describes  and  lament  with  him  in  his  lamentations."  The  alphabetical  acrostic 
furnished  rich  material  for  allegorical  interpretation.  Thus  Cassiodobus  (explic.  Ps.  xxiv.,  in 
QHisLBE.,p.  3),  says,  "  Jeremiah  bemoaned  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem  in  a  quadruple  alphabeti- 
cal Lamentation,  indicating  to  us,  by  the  sacrament  of  letters,  the  mysteries  of  celestial  things." 
— With  respect  to  Rabbinical  Commentators,  we  refer  to  those  mentioned  on  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, to  whom  we  must  add  Aben  Ezea. — There  is  a  Hebrew  Commentary  by  M.  Mendel- 
sohn, on  the  five  Megilloth,  with  the  title  DUin  Djr  nhxo  ttfon  IINDI  'U^tyN,  Wien,  1807. 

Of  later  Christian  Commentators  we  shall  in  general  speak  of  such  only  as  treat  of  this  book 
alone.  Paschasius  Radbbei'tjs,  expositio  in  I/amenit.  Jerem'ias,  Colon.,  1532,  and  other  edi- 
tions.—[Btjlunqee,  Tigur.,  1575.] — Peteus  Figtibieo,  Comment,  in  Lamentt.  Jer.  et  in  Mala- 
chiam  proph.,  Leyden,  1596. — [Calvin,  Prolog,  in  Threnos. — OECOLAMPADnjs,  Argent.  1558. 
ZuiNGLins,  1544  :  are  mentioned  in  Intr.  Jer. — To  this  list  Maldonatus  should  be  added.] 
— Maetini  Del-Rio  (a  Jesuit),  Cofnment.  literalis  in  Threnos,  Leyd.,  1608. — Jo.  a  Jesu 
Maria,  Lamentationum  Jer.  interpretatio,  Neapel,  1608.  Luc.  Bacmeistbe,  explicatio  Thre- 
norum,  Post.,  1603. — Thren.  Jer.  laiine  vers,  notisque  expl.  a  J.  H.  Fattbnboe&,  1615  [diss, 
academ.). — [Petbe  Mabtye,  Tigur.,  1629.J — Taenov,  Comment,  in  Thren.,  Rostock,  1642, 
Hamb.,  1707. — [C.  B.  Michablis,  Notes  in  the  Uberiores  Adnot.  in  Hagiogr.  U.  T.  Libros,  by 
J.  H.  Michablis  and  others,  Vol.  II.,  1730.]— Joh.  Thboph.  Lbssing,  observationes  in  Tristia 
Jerem.,  Lips.,  1770. — Jeremia's  Klagegesdnge,  uhersetzt  und  mit  Anmm.  von  J.  G.  Boemel, 
mit  emer  Vorrede  begleitet  von  Hebdeb,  Weimar,  1781. — J.  P.  Schleussnee,  curx  erit.  et 
exeget.  in  Threnos  Jeremias  (in  Eiohhoen's  Bepert.  fiir  bibl.  und  morgenl.  lAteratur.,  P.  xii., 
Leipzig,  1783). — G.  A.  Hoeeee,  neue  Bearbeitung  der  Klagegesdnge,  Halle,  1784. — Jeremia's 
Klagegesdnge,  iibers.  und  mit.  Anmm.  von  Joel  Lcbwe  u.  Aaeon  Wolfsohn,  Berlin,  1790. 
— Paeeau,  Joh.  Heine.,  Tlireni  Jer.  philohg.  et  crit.  illusir.,  Leyden,  1790. — [J.  Hamon, 
C'omm.  sur  les  Lam.  de  Jer&mie,  Paris,  1790. — J.  D.  Michablis,  Obss.  philol.  et  crit.  in  Jerem. 
Vaticinia  et  Threnos,  Edidit  et  auxit  J.  P.  Schleusnee,  Getting.,  1793  (see  Intr.  Jer.). — J.  K. 
VoLBOETH,  Klagegesdnge  aufs  neue  iibers.,  Celle,  1795.]— Joh.  Otto,  dissert,  philohg.  critica, 
ad  Thren.  Jer.  (prseside  G.  P.  Schnueeeb),  Tiibing.,  1795. — J.  P.  Gaab,  Beitrdge  zur  Erld. 
des  sog.  li.  Ijieds,  Kohelets  und  der  Klagelieder,  Tiib.,  1795. — J.  Meloh.  Hartmann,  die 
Klagel.  d.  Jer.  iibers  {in  den  Blumen  alihebr.  Dichtkunst  o.  JtiSTi),  Giessen,  1809. — [T.  A. 
Deebsbe,  Die  Klagelieder  u.  Baruch,  aus  d.  Uebr.  u.  Griech.  iibers.  u.  erkldrt,  Frank!  a.  M., 
1809.] — Die  Elegien  des  Jerem.  in  griech.  Versmass  geireu  iibers.  [von  Welokbe),  Giessen, 
1810. —  Threnos  Jer.  metrice  reddidit  notisque  illustr.,  C.  A.  Bjoen,  Havni^,  1814. — G.  Rieglke, 
die  Klagl.  des.  Proph.  Jer.  aus  dem  Uebr.  in's  Deutsche  iibers.  mit  Anmm.,  Erlangen,  1814. — 
Feanc.  Eedmann,  curarum  exegetico-criticarum  in  Jer.  Thren.  specimen,  Rostock,  1818.— C. 
P.  CoNZ,  die  Klagl.  d.  Jer.  (in  Bbngel's  Archiv.,  Bd.  IV.  8.  146  ff.),  Tub.,  1821.— Theod. 
Feitz,  novi  in  Thr.  Jer.  Oommentarii  specimen,  exegesin  Cap.  i.  exhibens.  Dissert,  theol..  Argent., 
1825. — [E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuellee,  Lat.  trans,  and  notes  in  his  Scholia  in  V.  T.  pars  8.,  Vol.  ii., 
1827.  See  Intr.  Jer.] — Spoesbn,  Threni,  etc.,  suethioe  cum  adnott.  philolog.,  Lund.,  1828. — 
GoLDWiTZBE,  TJebersetz.  mit  Vergl.  der  Sept.  und  Vulg.  und  krit.  Anmm.,  1828.— [MArBBE, 
iiotea  in  his  Comm.  gram.  crit.  in  V.  T.,  1835,  691-708.  See  Intr.  Jer.]— C.  A.  H.  Kalkae, 
Lamentt.  erit.  et  exeg.  illustr.,  Hafni»,  1836. — Wiedenpeld,  Uebers.,  Elberfeld,  1838. — Tan- 
CHUMi  Hieeos.,  commentarius  arabicus  in  Lamentt.  e  cordice  unico,  Bodleiano  ed.  Cureton, 
London,  1843. — [A.  Hetzel,  Die  Klagelieder  in  deutsehe  LAederform  iibertragen  mit  erkl.  anmm. 
1854.] — Thenius,  im  kurzges.  exeg.,  Hdb.,  1855.  •  Vaihingbe,  1857. — [Neumann,  Jeremias  u. 
Klagelieder,  1858.] — Die  Thranenlieder  des  Proph.  Jerem.  Eine  bibl.  Siudie  von  H.  Beokh. 
2n  der  Zeitschr.  f.  Prot.  u.  K.  Marz,  1861.  See  the  "  Lebensbil.d  des  Proph.  Jeremia,"  attri- 
buted to  the  same  author,  in  the  Deutschen  Zeitschr.  f.  Christl.  Wiss.  etc.,  1859,  Nr.  19-21. — ■ 
JiWALD  in  den  Dichtern  des  A.  B.  Theil.  i.,  zweite  Hdlfte,  S.  321  if.,  1866. — Die  Klagel.  Jer. 
iilers.  u.  ausgel.  v.  WiLH.  Engelhaedt.  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1867. — {Die  Klagelieder  Jereynia 
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erkldri  von  Dr.  Ernest  Geelaoh,  Berlin,  1868.  A  very  valuable  commentary,  published  about 
the  same  time  with  this  volume  of  Lange. — "  Other  translations  which  deserve  mention  here,  but 
which  embrace  either  the  poetical  books  or  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  those  of  Dathe, 
DeWbtte,  Cahen,  Meier,  and  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil  (La  Sainle  Bible,  Pans,  1866,  publ. 
by  the  Soci§t6  biblique  protestante  de  Paris)."  Smith's  Did.  Bible,  Am.  ed.,  art.  "Lamenta- 
tions;' note  by  "A."— VV.  H.  H.] 

[English  Translations  and  Commentaries.  William  Lowth,  Cormnenlary  upon  the  Prophe- 
cies and  Lamenlalions  of  Jeremiah,  London,  1718,  and  Benjamin  Blayney,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentatio7is.  A  new  translation  with  notes  critical,  philological  and  explanatory,  Oxford, 
1784,  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  in  the  Introduction  to  Jeremiah's  Prophecies. — • 
"  Jeremy  the  Prophet,  with  the  Song  of  Moses,  translated  by  George  Joye  in  the  month  of  May. 
8vo.  1534  :" — "  The  Waitings  (i.  e.  the  Lamentations)  of  the  Prophet  Hierimiah,  done  into 
English  verse  by  Geo.  Drant,  Lond.,  Thomas  Marshe,  1566  -.—The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy 
with  notes,  by  Hugh  Beoughton,  no  place,  nor  printer's  name,  4to,  1608 :"  are  mentioned  in 
Clarke's  "  Con'cise  view  of  the  succession  of  sacred  Literature.''  The  last  is  preserved  in 
"  The  works  of  the  Great  Albionean  Divine,  renowned  in  many  nations  for  rare  skill  in  Salem's 
and  Athens'  Tongues,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  Rabbinical  Learning,  Mr.  Hugh 
Beoughton  ;  collected  into  one  volume,  and  digested  into  four  Tomes.  London,  printed  for 
Nath.  Ekms,  1662."  The  Preface,  containing  life  of  H.  Broughton,  is  signed  John  Lightfoot. 
The  translation  is  one  of  the  first  into  English  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  characterized  by 
great  simplicity  and  force,  and  an  agreeable  musical  rhythm.  The  notes  are  curious,  but  of 
little  exegetical  value,  and  abruptly  terminate  with  the  sixth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  as  if 
the  author  tired  of  them,  for  he  closes  with  this  singular  remark  :  "  And  further  large  comment- 
ing I  shall  not  need.  The  learned  in  Ebrew  upon  a  warning  may  by  mine  examples  search 
bow  still  from  other  holy  writers  Jeremy  fetches  his  phrases.'' — The  very  valuable  Annotations 
of  Westminster  Assembly,  contributed  by  John  Gatakee,  about  1642. — Nearly  the  whole  Book 
of  Lamentations  is  "  metrically  analyzed  and  translated"  in  a  work  showing  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  a  very  weak  judgment,  called  Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry,  by  George 
SoMEEs  Clarke,  D.D.,  London,  1810.—"  The  Calvin  Translation  Society,"  in  Vol.  V.  of  Cal- 
vin's Co?nmentaries,  Edinburgh,  1855,  have  given  us,  besides  the  valuable  Commentary  on 
the  Lamentations,  a  metrical  version  in  English  of  Calvin's  Latin  Version;  the  translator 
and  editor,  Rev.  John  Owen,  Vicar  of  Thrussington,  and  rural  Dean,  Leicestershire,  has 
added  many  notes  of  his  own,  and  sometimes  gives  us  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  quotations  from  Calvin's  Commentary  in  the  following  pages,  made  by  the  present  trans- 
lator, are  all  taken  from  Owen's  translation,  without  reference  to  the  original. — "The  Holy 
Bible  .  .  .  now  translated  from  corrected  texts  of  the  original  Tongue,  and  with  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared,  .  .  .  by  B.  Boothroyd,  D.D."  London,  1853.  Boothroyd  in  the 
translation  of  the  Lamentations  has  copied  too  closely  the  translation  of  Blayney,  which 
with  all  its  excellencies,  is  often  fanciful  and  sometimes  rests  on  merely  conjectural  changes 
of  the  received  text :  Boothroyd  affords  little  exegetical  help  in  his  brief  notes,  many  of 
which  are  unmarked  quotations  from  Blayney.— Deservedly  better  known  is  the  transla- 
tion from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Commentary,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.     London,  1851 The 

"  American  Unitarian  Association,"  has  furnished  us  with  a  new  translation  of  Lamentations, 
with  notes,  by  Geoegb  R.  Noyes,  D.D.,  Vol.  2d  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  3d  edition.  Boston, 
1866.     The  notes  are  good,  but  meagre  and  insuffioient.     The  translation  generally  is  marked 

by  taste  and  good  judgment,  but  sometimes  indicates  haste  and  absence  of  careful  study. The 

notes  of  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  Vol.  V.,  Part  II.,  of  his  "  Holy  Bible, 
in  the  authorized  version,  with  notes  and  introductions,"  London,  1869,  make  us  wish  that 
they  were  more  numerous  and  more  extended. — W.  H.  H.] 

Of  Homiletical  Treatises,  should  be  mentioned  the  Condones  in  Thren.  Jer.,  by  the  Francis- 
can JoH.  Wild  [Ferus],  Colon.,  1570;  but  especially,  the  admirable  and  frequently  found 
Seventeen  Sermons,  which  were  delivered  by  Egid.  Hunnius,  at  that  time  Professor  in  Mar- 
burg, in  the  year  1585,  at  Frankenberg  in  Hesse,  to  which  place  the  University  was  removed 
from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  which  were  afterwards  published  under  thd 
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title  of  "  Die  Klagelieder  des  h.  Projph.  Jer.  ausgelegl  u.  erkl.  zu,  Frankenherg,  in  17  Predig- 
ten,"  etc.     First  ed.,  1588.     I  have  tlie  third  edition:  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1600. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

BY  W.  H.  H. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Lamentations  is  sus- 
tained by  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  The  presumptive  probability  that  Jeremiah  was  th6  author  is  strong.  Dr.  NAEaELSBACH 
concedes  its  force  {see  p.  9). 

Jeremiah  survived  the  fall  of  the  city  long  enough  to  have  written  this  book.  The  authentic 
records  of  his  history  close  with  his  residence  among  the  Jewish  fugitives  in  Tahpanhes,  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliii.  8).  Whether  we  accept  the  early  Christian  tradition  that  "  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes, 
irritated  by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death  "  (Smith's  Bih.  Diet.),  or  the  report  that 
he  was  ''  put  to  death  by  king  Hophra  "  (Milman's  Hisi.  of  the  Jews) ;  or  adopt  the  more  likely 
belief  of  the  Jews,  "  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  with  Baruoh  made 
his  escape  to  Babylon  or  Judea  and  died  in  peace,"  having  lived  to  add  the  last  words  appended 
to  his  prophecies,  Jer.  lii.  31-34  (see  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  art.  "  Jeremiah,"  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church,  Series  2d,  p.  620), — it  is  at  least  certain,  that  Jeremiah  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  long  enough  to  have  written  the  Lamentations,  which  include  historical  facts  not 
complete  till  after  the  death  of  Gedaliah  and  the  flight  to  Egypt.  Surviving,  it  is  next  to  in 
credible,  that  he,  the  prophet  of  the  destruction,  should  not  be  the  author  of  this  poem  ot 
lamentation  over  the  great  event  and  issue  of  his  prophetical  career.  Who  can  read  first  his 
prophetical  book  and  then  this  description  of  the  city  and  the  people  after  the  destruction  of  the 
former,  and  not  say, — if  Jeremiah  still  lived,  Jeremiah  and  no  other  was  the  painter  of  this 
picture,  in  which  all  the  conspicuous  figures  are  what  his  former  writings  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect, which  presents  an  exact  fulfilment  of  all  he  predicted,  and  which  so  corresponds  with  the 
doctrine,  facts  and  previsions,  contained  in  the  prophetical  book,  that  when  we  turn  from  onu 
to  the  other,  it  is  difiB.cult  to  say  which  picture  is  most  Uke  the  reality, — which  is  the  mirror 
that  most  accurately  reflects  the  downfall  of  the  State  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people  !  "  The 
poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  ot  the  exile. 
They  are  written  by  one  who  speaks,  with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost  be  enough  to  ask,  who  else  then  living  could  have 
written  with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling  and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah,  which 
characterizes  both  the  Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  ot  Jeremiah  ?"  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  art. 
Lament.).  Who  can  believe  that  Jeremiah,  after  continuing  to  speak  and  write  for  God  through 
a  long  life-time,  so  suddenly  dropped  the  pen  and  remained  silent  and  suffered  a  total  eclipse 
from  the  splendor  of  an  unknown  author,  to  whose  identity  neither  Scripture  nor  tradition  give 
us  the  slightest  clue  ? 

2.  The  presumption  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamentations  is  confirmed  by  the  most  decisive 
testimony  of  tradition. 

Few  historic  facts  are  sustained  by  a  tradition  so  ancient,  so  long  undisputed  and  so  generally 
received.  The  truthfulness  of  this  tradition  was  never,  we  may  say,  seriously  questioned  till 
the  middle  of  this  century,  when  Ewald  gave  his  verdict  against  it.  Up  to  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  1819,  and  the  whimsical  Von  dee  Haaedt  in  1712,  it 
was  universally  accepted  by  Jews  and  Christians.  We  trace  it  back  through  the  Vulgate,  the 
Syriac  and  the  Septuagint  versions,  to  the  probable  evidence  of  Hebrew  MSS.  earlier  than  the 
oldest  of  those  versions  (see  note  p,  8).  The  existence  of  such  Hebrew  MSS.  is  entirely  pro- 
bable. It  i?  easier  to  account  for  the  loss  of  what  once  were  the  connecting  words  between  the 
Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  by  the  transfer  of  tlje  latter  to  the  Hagiographa, 
than  it  is  to  explain  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  the  Septuagint  and  their  reproduction,  with 
additions  and  changes,  in  the  Vulgate,  if  they  never  existed  in  Hebrew  originals.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  Septuagint  translators  inserted  in  the  text  a  mere  presumption  of  their 
own,  "  derived  from  the  book  itself,"  as  Dr.  Naeqelsbach  suggests.     If  it  could  be  proved  that 
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they  did  not  find  these  words  in  Hebrew  MSS.,  we  must  believe  that  they  received  them 
through  written  or  oral  tradition,  that  had  descended  to  them  from  earlier  ages  and  was,  in  their 
times,  universally  accepted  and  undisputed.  It  is  not  credible  that  such  a  tradition  could  have 
been  founded  in  error.  When  and  how  could  an  error,  in  reference  to  the  authorship  of  this 
book,  have  come  into  universal  acceptation  previous  to  the  translation  by  the  Seventy?  It  is 
asserted  that  other  writings,  of  unknown  authorship,  were  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  Jeremiah 
(Smith's  Bib.  Diet.;  Stanley's  Jewish  Oh.).  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  attri- 
buted to  him  a  canonical  book,  that  had  always  been  esteemed  canonical,  and  had  never  been 
lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  book  was  highly  valued  by  the 
exiled  Jews,  and  was  in  their  possession  on  their  return  from  captivity  (Smith's  Bib.  Bid.,  art. 
Lam.).  From  that  time  to  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  the  Jews,  cured  of  idola- 
try, cherished  their  sacred  Scriptures  and  especially  revered  the  memory  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  During  this  long  period,  we  can  fix  upon  no  point  of  time,  when  the  true 
history  of  this  extraordinary  book  could  have  been  lost,  when  the  brilliant  name  of  its  real 
author  could  have  lapsed  into  oblivion.  Or  when  the  fable  could  have  been  fabricated,  that  was 
destined  to  be  universally  accepted  as  a  historic  truth,  that  Jeremiah  was  that  author. 

3.  The  facts  related  or  referred  to  in  the  book  render  it  certain  that  Jeremiah  wrote   the 
book. 

We  have  already  ascertained  that  he  lived  long  enough  after  the  events  alluded  to  had  hap- 
pened, to  have  written  about  them.  We  have  also  intimated  that  the  topics  discussed  or  sug- 
gested in  the  Lamentations  are  exactly  what  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a  writing  of  Jeremiah's, 
composed  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  this  we  now  add,  that  the  assumption  that 
the  Lamentations  were  written  by  one,  who  had  been  both  a  spectator  of  the  events  described 
and  a  participator  in  those  events,  points  directly  to  Jeremiah  as  the  probable  author  of  the  book. 
This  assumption,  indeed,  is  not  inevitable ;  for  not  all  graphic  descriptions  of  events  are  writ- 
ten by  those  who  participated  in  them  :  what  eye-witness,  for  example,  could  bring  the  reader 
more  immediately  into  the  presence  of  actors  and  scenes  far  remote  from  the  writer,  than  Dean 
Stanley,  who  has  given  us  his  eloquent  version  of  the  same  incidents  in  Jewish  history?  But 
granting  the  assumption  in  the  present  instance,  who  could  have  been  a  more  authentic  writer 
of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  than  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ?  Or  what  great 
event  is  described  in  that  Book,  that  was  not  witnessed  and  participated  in  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah ?  Dr.  Naeoelsbach  suggests  only  one  possible  exception ;  he  would  infer,  from  the 
description  of  the  flight  irom  Jerusalem  and  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  king  and  the  princes, 
that  the  author  of  Lamentations  was  a  companion  of  the  king  and  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
court.  To  this  we  answer  ;  1st.  There  is  no  intimation  that  even  one  of  those  princes  escaped 
the  slaughter  at  Riblah  ■  "  and  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes :  he 
slew  also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  in  Riblah."  2d.  There  is  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  brief  allu- 
sion in  the  Lamentations  to  the  flight  and  capture  of  the  king,  that  indicates  that  it  was  written 
by  a  companion  of  the  king.  The  only  possible  reference  to  this  tragical  incident  is  contained 
in  two  verses,  iv.  19,  20.*  The  19th  verse, — "  Our  persecutors  are  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the 
heaven ;  they  pursued  us  upon  the  mountains,  they  laid  loaitfor  us  m  the  wilderness," — is  in  no 
sense  personal  to  the  writer,  nor  is  its  application  to  be  restricted  to  the  king  and  his  army;  but 
is  spoken  with  reference  to  the  whole  people,  as  the  preceding  verses  show,  and  refers  to  the 
rapid  pursuit  of  all  fugitives  from  the  city,  whether  they  endeavored,  like  the  king,  to  find 
safety  in  the  mountains  of  Jericho  or  the  wilderness  of  Jndea,  or  in  any  other  mountains  or 
wildernesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  doomed  city.  The  first  member  of  ver.  20, — "  the  breath  of  mir 
nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits," — simply  states  the  fact  of  the  king's 
capture,  without  any  incidental  detail,  such  as  would  indicate  a  description  of  the  event  by  an 
eye-witness;  and  the  second  member  of  this  verse, — "o/  whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow  we 
shall  live  among  the  heathen^' — is  the  language  of  the  people  generally,  not  of  the  companions 
of  the  king  only,  for  the  desire  of  the  nation  doubtless  was,  that  their  king  should  escape  to  some 
place  of  security,  even  among  the  heathen,  whither  they  might  follow  him,  and  where  they 

*  See  notes  on  iv.  17-20,  and  flwte  at  end  of  ch.  iv. 
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might  gather  around  him  and  perpetuate  tlieir  monarchy  and  nationality.  There  is,  then, 
nothing  in  these  two  verses  to  embarrass  the  conclusion  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamenta- 
tions. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  nothing,  in  this  Book  involving  the  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  the  author,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  Jeremiah  to  have  been  that  author,  we 
come  now  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  much  in  this  Book  which  belongs  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
to  the  personal  history  of  that  prophet.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  third  chapter  or  song. 
Here  we  clearly  have  the  prophet  Jeremiah  spiking  to  us.  Dr.  Naegelsbach  himself  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  this.  But  he  says  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  personifies  the  prophet 
and  puts  these  words  into  his  mouth.  Who  can  believe  this  ?  Who  could  justify  the  sudden 
intrusion  of  a  new  speaker  into  such  a  finished  composition,  without  a  hint,  either  preceding 
or  following  his  soliloquy,  as  to  his  name,  rank,  or  official  position?  Who  would  imagine  that 
any  intelligent  author  would  attempt  such  an  abrupt  assumption  of  another  man's  personality? 
Who  can  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  complete  identification  between  an  author  and  a 
character  dramatically  introduced  into  his  poem  ?  Either  Jeremiah  wrote  the  whole  poem,  or 
he  wrote  no  part  of  it.  If  he  wrote  the  whole,  the  3d  chapter,  beginning  with  the  words  "  I  am 
the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction"  is  natural,  lucid  and  appropriate.  If  Jeremiah  did  not  write 
the  poem,  this  third  chapter  is  certainly  intended  to  deceive  us  into  the  belief  that  he  did.  Other- 
wise, it  is  an  anomaly  and  solecism  in  literature,  that  no  reputable  writer  could  be  guilty  of. 
The  argument  that  a  modest  man  would  not  make  himself  the  central  object  in  his  own  poem, 
is  of  no  force;  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  poet  is  also  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  not 
only  on  that  account  a  representative  man,  but  a  living  prophecy  in  his  own  life,  as  Hosea  was. 
Besides,  the  argument  may  be  offset  by  another  consideration,  that  a  poet,  as  skilful  as  the  au- 
thor of  Lamentations  was,  would  not  leave  us  to  guess  who  the  central  figure  of  his  poem  is,  by 
the  mere  accidental  coincidences  of  historical  details.  Indeed,  we  find  in  this  absence  of  his'name 
and  titles  the  best  evidence,  that  the  modest  Jeremiah  was  himself  the  author;  for  if  another 
had  written  the  Book,  he  would  have  had  every  inducement  to  tell  us,  that  the  great  and  holy 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  speaker  in  this  3d  Song.  The  whole  argument  for  modesty,  however, 
is  greatly  overstrained,  and  receives  no  support  from  the  free  and  frank  way  in  which  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  himself  in  his  prophecies. 

4.  Characteristics  and  similarities  of  style  add  still  further  evidences  to  the  fact  that  Jere- 
miah wrote  the  Lamentations. 

Arguments  derived  from  style  are  precarious.  The  investigations  into  the  autjhorship  of 
Junius  admonish  us  that  the  most  astute  critics  may  be  deceived,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
author  to  excel  himself  in  one  single  production  beyond  the  recognition  of  his  most  intimate 
and  sagacious  friends.  In  the  present  instance,  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
are  the  general  characteristics  of  Jeremiah's  style.  Till  the  critics  decide  this  point,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Lamentations  harmonize  with  his  style  must  be  demurred.  "  Jbeome  com- 
plained of  a  certain  rusticity  in  Jeremiah's  style,"  an  idea  that  Naegelsbach  seems  to  accept 
(See  p.  12.  Sermo  incultus  et  pene  mbrusticus.)*  Lowth  confesses  that  he  can  discover  no 
vestige  of  this  rusticity,  he  thinks  that  m  several  of  his  prophecies  he  "  approaches  very  near  the 
sublimity  of  Isaiah,"  he  regards  Ezekiel  as  "much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance"  {Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Geegoet's  translation,  II.,  pp.  88,  89).  Lowth  also  compares  him  to 
Simonides;  and  Seb.  Schmidt  compares  him  to  Cicero  (Smith,  Bib.  Die,  Art,  Jeremiah). 
Bishop  WoEDSWOETH,  Speaking  of  him  as  "  peculiarly  the  prophet  of  the  aflfections,"  calls  him 
"the  Euripides— and  more  than  the  Euripides— of  the  Hebrew  canon"  (Introduction  to  Jere- 
miah, p.  XV.).— There  is  again  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Lamentations 
as  a  work  of  art  and  taste.  Bwald  speaks  of  it  slightingly  as  possessing  some  merit.  Notes  al-  ■ 
most  reproduces  Ewald's  language,  when  he  says,  "  The  Lamentations  are,  indeed,  possessed  of 
considerable  merit  in  their  way,  but  still  betray  an  unpoetic  period  and  degenerated  taste  " 
(Introduction  to  Psalms,  p.  48).     On  the  other  hand,  Naegelsbach  accords  the  highest  place  to 

*  This  opinion  of  Jebome  might  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  Aramaic  forms  and  other  peculiarities  of  later  Hebrew. 
EioHHOEN,  EinUhmg,  III,  p.  122.    SESEnnis,  Oeshicte  iter  Heb.  SpracJie,  p.  35.    Referred  to  in  Kitto'b  Ot/c.  Sac.  Lit,  art- 
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the  Book  as  a  work  of  art,  and  regards  its  production  as  far  above  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
uncidlured  and  almost  rustic  Jeremiah.  He  is  certainly  right  in  his  appreciation  of  the  style  of 
the  Lamentations,  and  many  of  the  best  judges  of  style  agree  with  him.  "  Never  was  there  a 
more  rich  and  elegant  variety  of  beautiful  images  and  adjuncts,  arranged  together  within  so  small 
a  compass,  nor  more  happily  chosen  and  applied  "  (LowTH,  De  Sac.  Poes.  Heb.  Prsdecl.  XXII. 
KiTTO,  Gyc.  Bih.  Lit.).  "Never  did  city  suffer  a  more  miserable  fate,  never  was  ruined  city 
lamented  in  language  so  exquisitely  pathetic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were  personified,  and  bewailed 
with  the  passionate  sorrow  of  private  and  domestic  attachment:  while  the  more  general 
pictures  of  the  famine,  the  common  misery  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  all  the  desolation, 
the  carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  away  into  captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  glories, 
of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  the  glad  festivals,  the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wrath  heighten- 
ing the  present  calamities,  are  successively  drawn  with  all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness. 
They  combine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry"  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
vol.  I.  B.  viii.  p.  260).  Before  we  leave  this  matter  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  style 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  and  of  the  style  of  the  Lamentations,  we  would  repeat  an  assertion  al- 
ready made,  that  there  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  great  diversity  between  "  the  oratorical 
prose"  (as  Bishop  Woedswoeth  calls  it)  of  the  one*  and  the  rhythmical  lyrical  poetry  of  the  other. 
The  acrostic  structure  of  the  Lamentations  is  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  style  that  Jere- 
miah would  not  have  adopted.  "  Db  Wette  maintains  (Comment,  uher  die  Psalm,  p.  56)  that 
this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  age,  dwelling  on  the 
outer  structure  of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  departed.  His  judgment  as  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  alphabetic  form  is  shared  by  Ewald  [Poet.  Bitch.,  I.,  p.  140).  It  is  hard,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile  this  estimate  with  the  impression  made  on  us  by  such  Psalms  as  the  25th  and 
34th ;  and  Ewald  himself,  in  his  translation  of  the  Alphabetic  Psalms  and  the  Lamentations, 
has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  structure  ia  with  the  highest  energy  and  beauty  "  (Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.,  art.  Lament.,  n.  g.).  The  modern  acrostic — the  spelhng  out  of  words  or  sentences 
in  the  initial  letters  of  rhymed  verses — is  justly  regarded  as  a  species  of  literary  trifling,  pleasing 
only  to  a  fanciful,  finical  or  puerile  taste.  If  the  alphabetical  acrostic  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  merely  to  the  curiosities  of  literature,  the  chief  or  whole  merit  of  the 
production  consisting  in  the  acrostic  itself,  or  derived  from  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  an  ex- 
hibition of  literary  acrobatism — poetry  on  an  alphabetical  tight-rope, — then  we  may  condemn 
it  as  an  evidence  of  vitiated  taste,  and  should  regard  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  inspired 
writer,  and  especially  of  such  a  glorious  and  venerable  prophet  as  Jeremiah  was.  But  we 
find  on  examination,  that  these  alphabetical  Hebrew  poems  have  great  merit,  aside  from 
their  acrostic  form,  which  they  retain  when  stripped  of  that  form,  as  they  are  in  our  modern 
translations.  This  and  the  fact  that  this  form  was  ever  adopted  by  inspired  writers, 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  acrostic  must  have  served  a  far  higher 
purpose  than  our  modern  acrostics  do.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  belonged  to 
the  highest  art  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  though  we,  now,  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
all  the   excellencies    an  ancient   Hebrew  might  have   discerned   in  this  species   of  writing.f 

*  "  There  remains  a  single  class  of  poets  among  the  Jews — a  class  peculiar  to  that  people — the  prophets.  The  most  of 
them  delivered  their  predictions  in  poetry.  It  ie  sui  generis.  It  is  not  precisely  poetry,  nor  is  it  oratory.  It  is  sublime 
vision.  The  event  seen  passing  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet  is  revealed  in  lofty  rhythm,  in  glowing  imagery.  It  is 
eloquent  in  the  highest  sense,  and  stands  near  the  line  where  oratory  and  poetry  meet.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  most 
impassioned  strains  of  the  greatest  orators  become  rhythmical,  and  have  a  solemn  march  which  resembles  vision.  We  see 
it  in  all  their  greatest  efforts"  (Pres.  Quai-t.  Rtv.,  Jan.  1861,  Art.  IV.,  Hthrew  Lang .  and  Poetry,^.  463). 

f  Oerlach  :  ■'  That  the  alphabetical  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  inappropriate  to  Jeremiah,  when  his  soul  was  filled 
with  sorrow,  can  only  be  maintained  by  regarding  the  metrical  style  of  poetry  as  generally  inconsistent  with  deep  grief, 
which  no  one  presumes  to  do.  Here  the  argument  finally  depends  on  the  question  as  to  th&  signification  of  this  alpliabetical 
arrangement.  De  Wette  (CjHttm.  i^aims,  p.  58),  declares  it  'a  rhythmical  artifice, a  product  of  the  later  and  degenerated 
taste'  CE.  Reuss  in  Herzog's  Encyc.  V.,  p.  906.  Speierki),  and  Ewald  {Poet.  BUcti.  I.,S.  139.  3  j\ufl.  I.,  S.  201)  esteems  it  a 
sign  of  *  declining  art,'  against  what  Sommer  {bihl.  Abhandl,  S.  94)  says  for  the  higher  ago  of  this  form  of  poetry  (as  HiTZlG 
also,  at  least  he  does  not  deny  the  Davidical  authorship  of  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  on  account  of  the  alphabetical  structure).  But  if 
it  were  proved  that  such  an  artificial  construction  were,  on  general  grounds,  unworthy  of  the  prophet,  then  'with  equal 
propriety  we  would  condemn  the  Songs,  Beflehl  du  deine  Wege,  by  P.  Qbrhaedt,  and  Wie  schUn  leuchi  un.'i  der  Morgenstern, 
by  NicoLAi,  since  there  is  an  artificialness  in  the  beginning  of  the  verses,  such  as  we  could  not  expect  in  poets  so  pre- 
eminent and  vigorous  '  (Hemgstenbrrg,  Ps.  2,  S.  93);  and  even  Thenius  allows  (S.  190)  that  this  were  hypercritical.    So 
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Without  doubt  it  had  mnemonic  advantages  and  also  served  the  purpose  of  an  artificial  vin- 
culum for  thoughts  and  sentences  having  no  close  logical  connection.     But  we  cannot  accept  the 
opinion  that  these  were  its  only  or  even  its  chief  recommendations.*     Jeremiah  might  have  been 
influenced  by  the  first  reason  in  adopting  this  style  in  the  Lamentations:  but  the  other  could 
hardly  have  influenced  him,  for  the  Lamentations  are  not  composed  of  thoughts  and  sentences 
loosely  connected,  as  has  been  too  often  asserted,  needing  to  be  strung  together  by  this  alphabeti- 
cal artifice ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  very  close  logical  connection  and  a  consecutive  flow  of 
thought  in  these  poems,  and  that  this  is  not  always  apparent  is  owing  to  this  very  alphabetical 
structure,  which  sometimes  breaks  up  and  interrupts  the  sense,  and  is  in  this  respect  an  actual 
hinderance  to  the  natural  and  proper  connection  of  sentiment  and  expression.    It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible that  Jeremiah  chose  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  by  artificial  means  the  lack  of  logical 
connection  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  poem.     He  must  have  been  influenced  by  other  considera- 
tions.    What  were  they?     We  can,  we  think,  specify  three  reasons,  any  one  of  which  would 
justify  his  adoption  of  this  style,  and  all  of  which  probably  combined  in  determining  the  external 
structure  of  this  exquisite  poem.     1.  The  assistance  afforded  by  this  alphabetical  structure  in 
.maintaining  the  rhythmical  parallelism  of  the  poem.     The  parallelism  of  the  Lamentations,  as 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  not  the  usual  parallelism  of  thooght  and  sentiment,  so  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  poetry :  but  it  is  strictly  the  parallelism  of  rhythm  (see  Noyes,  Inlroduction  to 
Psalms,  pp.  43-46).     "  The  simply  rhythmical  parallelism  holds  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.     Here  the  parallelism  of  thoughts  is  to  be  reckoned  almost  among 
the  exceptions,  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  subordinate  parallelism  of  a 
member  by  itself;  in  general,  the  rhythm  alone  predominates,  and  that  too  with  a  regularity 
which  is  rare  among  Hebrew  poets,  producing  here  a  suitable  effect,  namely,  monotony  of  com- 
plaint" (Notes,  ih.,  p.  45).     This  rhythm  consists  in  dividing  each  verse  into  three  members  in 
chap,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  into  two  members  in  chap,  iv.,  and  in  making  each  verse  of  chapter  v.  consist  of 
one  member,  and  in  balancing  each  member  with  a  cssura,  "  which  coincides  with  the  sense  and 
the  accent,"  though  "  we  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  accents,  because 
they  follow  the  sense,  while  the  rhythm  is  independent  of  the  sense  "  (Noyes).     This  peculiar 
construction  gives  to  the  Hebrew  original  "  that  conciseness  and  brevity  "  which,  as  Hendbesoh 
remarks  {Introduction,  p.  277),  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  in  a  translation.     But  rhythmical 
parallelism,  as  Noyes  observes,  "  is  too  loose  a  form  to  retain  an  exuberant  matter  without 
passing  over  into  the  prosaic  style."     This  is  to  be  guarded  against.     In  the  absence  of  the 
parallelism  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  how  shall  the  writer  distinguish  his  poetry  from  mere 
prose  composition,  in  which  rhythm  often  occurs  without  constituting  poetry?    To  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  advantage  of  the  artificial  restraint  of  the  alphabetical  structure  is  obvious.     At 
equal  periods,  both  writer  and  reader  are  reminded,  in  the  absence  of  parallel  thoughts,  that  the 
rhythmical  parallelism  is  ended,  and  is  to  begin  anew.     Thus  the  writer  is  checked  and  curbed 
and  saved  from  the  fault  of  an  inelegant  redundancy  of  expression,  while  the  reader  is  instructed 
to  observe  the  proper  inflections  and  to  expect  some  new  change  of  thought  or  expression.     If 
the  original  was  written  without  points,  as  doubtless  it  was,  we  can  readily  apprehend  how  al- 
most necessary  some  such  artificial  help  to  correct  writing  and  reading,  as  this  alphabetical  struc- 

much  the  stranger  is  the  contradiction  into  which  he  falls  when  he  asserts  (S,  124),  that  the  expansion  of  the  alphabetical 
structure  in  ch.  ill.,  ia  'an  artificiality,  to  which  only  a  less  spiritual  poet  could  confine  himself,  and  which  alone  byitselt 
repels  the  thought  that  Jeremiah  could  have  composed  this  poem.'  Very  far  from  necessarily  indicating  a  peculiarly  arti- 
ficial style,  '  the  alphabetical  structure  rather  belongs  to  the  means  of  giving  to  poetical  writing  the  character  of  connected- 
ness which  is  necessary  to  it '  (HEKGSTENBEHa,  ib.  loc),  and  has  for  its  object  '  to  give  to  such  songs,  as  do  not  allow  of  being 
rounded-off  and  finished  by  the  internal  development  of  the  thoughts,  the  character  of  a  complete  composition  by  means  of 
passing  through  the  whole  alphabet— the  symbol  of  completeness '  (Keil  in  Haevebnick,  Binl,  III.  8,  48,  vgL,  614)." 

*  LoWTH ;  "The  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was  certainly  intended  to  assist  the  memory,  and  was  con- 
fined altogether  to  those  compositions  which  consisted  of  detached  maxims  or  sentiments  without  any  express  order  or  con- 
nection "  (Gregory's  Trans.  II.,  Led.  22,  p.  134).  Gerlach  with  dogmatic  positiveness  denies  that  the  object  of  this  form  w.as 
"  of  the  external  sort,  to  assist  the  recollection  of  the  learners,  as  IIuet,  Lowth,  and  lately  Thenius  assume."  It  could  not 
fail,  however,  to  facilitate  the  memorizing  of  the  poems  thus  written  ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  recitation  of  poems  from 
memorj'  was  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  in  lyrical  poems  the  recitations  were  sung,  rather  than  pronounced,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  music,  the  alphabetical  structure  possessed  advantages  that  the  greatest  poets  would  not  despise.  Gerlach  is 
also  at  fault,  when,  like  Lowth,  ho  would  confine  the  use  of  the  alphabetical  Btructure  to  the  connection  of  detached  sen. 
tcaces  or  thoughts  only  loosely  related  to  each  other. 
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ture  afforded,  may  have  been.  It  is  not  impossible  ttial  the  poem,  as  originally  written,  could 
not  have  been  intelligibly  read,  without  great  difficulty,  but  for  this  artificial  and  alphabetical 
arrangement.  2.  This  artificial  structure  gives  to  the  Poem  an  expression  of  unity  and  complete- 
ness. The  five  songs,  each  of  twenty -two  verses,  four  of  them  alphabetically  arranged,  the  middle 
one  repeating  the  alphabet  three  times,  the  last  one,  not  alphabetical,  but  short,  rapid  and  metrical, 
compose  a  symmetrical  whole,  that  would  be  vitiated  by  any  structural  change  whatever.  Even 
through  the  eye,  this  external  form,  when  clearly  written,  must  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  con- 
viction that  the  five  Songs  composed  one  poem.  The  visual  effect  was  an  aid  to  the  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  the  design  and  spiritual  purport  of  the  poem.  It  is  one,  and  only  one.*  The  architec- 
tural idea  suggested  by  Naegelsbach  is  thus  perfected,  a  temple  rising  to  the  crowning  dome 
supported  by  the  well  proportioned  columns  that  rest  on  a  common  foundation.  Or  we  may  ima- 
gine our  poem  a  Jacob's  ladder,  each  golden  round  of  which  is  denoted  by  a  letter;  as  this  ladder 
rises  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  separate  steps,  at  first  wide  apart,  grow  closer  together,  and  then 
their  distinctive  marks  are  lost  to  sight  and  we  can  only  see  that  the  top  of  the  ladder  ia  over- 
shadowed with  the  glory  of  God  amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  of  prayer  and  adoration.  These  illus- 
trations, if  deemed  over  fanciful,  may  yet  serve  to  show  how  the  alphabetical  structure  of  the  poem 
assists  our  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  binds  together  its  separate  parts  and  gives  it  the  expres- 
sion of  unity  and  completeness.  3.  The  alphabetical  structure  was  a  mechanical  assistance  to 
the  writer,  helping  him  to  curb  and  control  his  own  emotions  and  check  the  ebullitions  of  violent 
and  turbulent  grief  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  the  article  on  Lamentations  in  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  He  says,  "the  choice  of  a  structure  so  artificial  as  that 
which  has  been  described  above,  may  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent  with  the  deep  intense  sor- 
row of  which  it  claims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder,  less-measured  rhythm  would  seem  to  us 
to  have  been  a  fitter  form  of  expression.  It  would  belong,  however,  to  a  very  shallow  and  hasty 
criticism  to  pass  this  judgment.  A  man  true  to  the  gift  he  has  received  will  welcome  the  dis- 
cipline of  self-imposed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for  other  strong  emotions.  In  proportion 
as  he  is  afraid  of  being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling,  will  he  be  anxious  to  make 
the  laws  more  difficult,  the  discipline  more  effectual.  Something  of  this  kind  is  traceable  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  master-minds  of  European  literature  have  chosen,  as  the  fit  vehicle  for 
their  deepest,  tenderest,  most  impassioned  thoughts,  the  complicated  structure  of  the  sonnet ; 
also  in  Dante's  selection  of  the  ierza  rima  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  What  the  sonnet 
was  to  Petrarch  and  to  Milton,  that  the  alphabetic  verse  system  was  to  the  writers  of  Jeremiah's 
time,  the  most  difficult  among  the  recognized  forms  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (as- 
suming the  earlier  date  of  some  of  the  [alphabetical]  Psalms  .  .  .  )  some  of  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  that  poetry  had  been  uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have  employed  it  as 
fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  used  it."  Bishop  Wordsworth  gives  the 
same  reason  why  Jeremiah  adopted  this  form.  "  Like  persons  of  strong  emotions,  he  trembles 
at  the  power  of  his  own  passions,  and  resorts  to  mechanical  helps,  which  may  employ  his  atten- 
tion, and  may  save  him  from  being  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and  swept  away  by  the  strong  tide 
and  current  of  the  violent  impetuosity  of  his  passions.  As  an  Alpine  traveller,  skirting  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  not  unthankful  for  the  wooden  hand-rail  which  runs  alonu  it,  and  by 
which  he  supports  his  steps  if  his  eyes  become  dizzy  at  the  sight  of  the  dark  deep  gulf  and  the 
foaming  cataract  below  him,  so  Jeremiah  does  not  disdain  to  lean  on  artificial  supports  in  the  most 
vehement  outbursts  of  his  emotions.  His  Lamentations  amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  the 
most  impassioned  utterances  of  Hebrew  poetry;  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  stanzas 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  be  a  rigid  mechanical  device,  was  doubtless  designed,  not  only 
as  a  help  to  the  memory  of  his  Hebrew  fellow-countrymen,  who  would  recite  them  in  their  cap- 
tivity and  dispersion,  but  also  to  be  a  stay  and  support  to  himself  in  hia  own  vehement  agitations" 
(Iniroduclion  to  Jeremiah,  p.  xv.). 

The  vigor  and  vivacity  of  style  have  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  Jeremiah  could  not,  in 
his  old  age,  have  composed  the  Lamentations.     These  we  are  told  reveal  a  young  man.     The 

*  "  In  order  to  give  to  the  Lamentations,  ever  expressed  in  new  words,  images  and  turns  of  thought,  the  character  of  com- 
pleteness and  of  a  connected  production,  these  Songs  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  one,  constructed  alphabeticallv" 
iKElL,  Einleitung  des  Alt.  Test.,  §  126,  p.  377). 
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expression  in  iii  27  is  appealed  to,  as  a  plausible  evidence  that  the  writer  was  young.  This 
sage  observation,  however,  "It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,"  is 
certainly  the  grave,  mature  reflection  of  an  old  man.  The  young  are  not  apt  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  aflBiction.  It  is  the  old  man  of  long  experience  and  long  observation,  who 
looking  backward,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  old  men  to  do,  discerns  the  wholesome  discipline  there 
was  in  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  earlier  years.  In  this  very  verse,  therefore,  as  in  the  whole 
book,  we  recognize  the  tone  and  spirit  of  an  aged  man  ; — of  a  man  who  has,  in  fact,  left  hope 
in  regard  to  the  things  of  this  world  behind  him,  and  exchanged  it  for  a  sublime  faith  in  the 
fulfilment  of  Divine  purposes  and  promises  in  a  future  that  lies  beyond  the  terminus  of  his  own 
individual  life-time, — such  faith  as  bought  the  field  in  Anathoth,  when  the  prophet  was  fully 
persuaded  that  he  himself  would  derive  no  benefit  from  it. — But  it  is  not  certain  that  Jeremiah 
had  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age  when  the  Book  of  Lamentations  was  written  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  a  child."  He  may  have  been  then  as  young  as  was 
Samuel,  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetical  office,  in  which  case  Jeremiah  would  have  been  not 
more  than  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  But  had  he  been  twenty  years 
old  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  he  would  have  been  just  over  sixty  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor. — But  granting  the  possibility 
that  he  might  have  been  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  or  even  older,  it  should  not  surprise  us, 
that  he,  the  prophet  of  God,  writing  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  produce  a,  book 
which  is  confessedly  written  with  a  mental  force  unabated  and  a  versatility  of  genius  unimpaired 
Nor  would  it  be  "  by  any  means  a  singular  instance  of  a  richer  and  mellower  imagmation  at  the 
close  of  life,  than  during  its  morning  or  its  meridian.  This  for  example  was  remarkably  the  case 
with  the  magnificent  Btjeke."  The  writer  just  quoted,  speaking  of  the  Book  of  Eoolesiastes  and 
its  aged  author,  says  :  "Solomon,  at  the  close  of  his  life  here  hived  up  the  wisdom  of  past  years 
for  our  instruction.  *  *  The  setting  of  the  sun  of  the  great  Master  of  wisdom,  whom  God  Him- 
self made  chief  of  learned  men,  threatened  indeed  to  be  enveloped  with  dark  clouds,  but  its  rays 
broke  nobly  forth  before  it  passed  below  the  horizon,  and  upon  those  clouds  are  painted  the  rich 
hues  of  mingled  imagination  and  philosophy''  {Pres.  Quart.  Review,  Jan.  1861,  Art.  IV.,  p.  462). 
Jeremiah,  too,  at  the  close  of  life,  compressed  the  spirit  and  the  teachings  hi  all  his  prophecies  into 
one  wondrous  poem,  excelling  all  he  had  before  written  in  the  vigor  of  its  conception,  and  force, 
beauty  and  pathos  of  its  expression.  His  life  and  his  ministry  had  been  like  a  stormy  day.  But 
that  day  was  not  abruptly  ended,  as  was  threatened,  in  the  dark  night  of  Jerusalem's  destruction. 
For  him  there  remained  a  protracted  evening  twilight,  comparatively  calm  and  tranquil,  though 
sorrowful  always  and  perturbed  with  some  fitful  returns  of  stormy  experiences,  as  the  animosities 
of  Egyptians  and  Israelites  against  him,  provoked  by  his  prophecies  in  Tahpanhes,  indicate  (see 
Jer.  xHii.,  xli  v. ) :  and  in  these  chastened  hours,  before  his  life  finally  dissolved  in  tears,  his  genius 
gathered  into  one  harmonious  composition,  the  spirit  and  truth  of  his  eloquent  prophecies,  to  re- 
main for  ever  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  ministry  in  the  church  of  God. 

We  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  the  Lamentations  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  Jeremiah  was  their  author.  We  are  now  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of  certain  simi- 
larities of  style  between  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  and  the  Lamentations,  which  confirm  our  belief 
that  both  Books  were  the  production  of  one  author.  1.  The  individual  temperament  of  Jere- 
miah, as  evinced  in  his  acknowledged  writings,  was  precisely  that  of  the  elegiac  poet  of  the 
Lamentations;  occupied  with  the  present  and  actual,  rather  than  given  to  discursive  flights 
into  the  regions  of  the  distant  and  possible ;  sensitive,  quick  in  susceptibility  ;  ready  to  ex- 
press his  emotions  and  never  concealing  them,  revealing  "unreservedly  the  secret  recesses  and 
inmost  working  of  his  own  heart"  (Woedswoeth)  ;  passionate  in  his  grief,  and  prone  to  linger 
among  the  causes  of  his  sorrow  and  brood  over  them  and  harp  upon  them;  and  tender-hearted 
towards  others  and  sympathetic,  throwing  himself  "  unhesitatingly  into  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  he  speaks "  (Woedswoeth).  2.  The  religious  characteristics  of  Jeremiah  reappear  in 
the  Lamentations.  The  same  disposition  to  hold  both  God  and  the  people  firm  to  covenant  en- 
gagements :  the  habit  of  tracing  suffering  to  sin :  the  quick  discernment  of  punishment,  past 
or  coming,  on  Jew  and  Gentile.  What  has  been  said  of  Jeremiah  with  reference  to  his  pro- 
phecies, may  be  affirmed  of  the  author  of  the  Lamentations :  "  the  Religion,  the  Monarchy 
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and  the  other  Institutions  of  his  country,  seem  to  be  absorbed  and  concentrated  in  liim  ;  and 
his  own  individuality  is  lost  in  sympathy  with  them.  His  prophetic  sternness  is  a  consequence 
of  the  intensity  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  of  his  love  for  the  People 
of  the  Lord"  (Wobdswoeth,  7ni:r.  Jer.,  p.xv.).  3.  The  following  general  "marks  of  style" 
have  been  indicated  (see  Smith's -Bii.  Did.,  art.  Jeremiah)  as  characteristic  of  his  prophetic 
writings,  all  of  which  are  manifest,  some  of  them  very  distinctly,  in  his  Lamentations.  Re- 
miniscences and  reproductions  of  what  earlier  prophets  had  written.  Influences  on  his  mind 
of  the  newly  discovered  law,  and  especially  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  A  tendency  to  re- 
produce himself — to  repeat  in  nearly  the  same  words  the  great  truths  which  affected  his  own 
heart,  and  which  he  wished  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  others.  Analogies  drawn  "not  from 
the  region  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  from  the  most  homely  and  familiar  incidents  (xiii.  1- 
11;  xviii.  1-10)."  4,  It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah,  which  we  find  repeated  in 
the  Lamentations,  that  the  future  deliverance  of  Israel  is  set  forth  under  the  form  of  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies.  Thus  elegies,  i.,  iii.  and  iv.,  end  with  predictions  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  hostile  nations,  where  we  would  expect  an  announcement  of  deliverance  and  salva- 
tion for  Israel.  Turn  now  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  read  his  predictions  against  Egypt 
(xlvi.),  Philistia  (xlvii.),  Moab  (xlviii.),  Ammon,  Edom,  Syria,  Kedar,  Hazor,  Elim  (xlix.),  and 
Babylon  (1.,  li.).  Do  we  not  recognize  the  same  prophetical  spirit,  and  the  same  peculiar, 
characterististio  recognition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  their  "  typical  character,  as  representa- 
tives of  various  kinds  of  enmity  against  the  church  of  Christ"  (Woedsworth,  Inlr.  Jer.,  p. 
xiii.),  so  that  their  humiliation  or  destruction  is  tantamount  to  the  glory  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  God?  5.  Incidental  evidences  of  the  identity  of  the  author  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies and  of  the  Lamentations,  in  many  minute  points  of  resemblance. — "  As  in  the  Prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  so  here,  the  causes  of  the  exile  of  the  people,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple,  are  represented  to  be  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  covenant  people  (compare  i. 
5,  8,14,  22;  iii.  39,  42;  iv.  6,  22;  v.  16,  with  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26;  xiv.  7;  xvi.  10-12;  xvii.  1-3), 
their  guilty  reliance  on  false  prophets  and  profligate  priests  (oomp.  ii.  14;  iv.  13-15,  with  Jer. 
ii.  7,  8;  v.  31 ;  xiv.  13  j  xxiii.  11-40;  xxvii.  etc.),  their  false  confidence  of  security  in  Jerusalem 
(oomp.  iv.  1 2,  with  Jer.  vii.  4-15),  their  vain  hope  of  the  assistance  of  weak  and  perfidious  allies 
(comp.  i.  2,  19;  iv.  17,  with  Jer.  ii.  18,  86;  xxx.  14;  xxxvii.  5-10),  Haev.  MnL,  S.  515" 
(Keil,  Einleilung  in  A.  T.,  I  127,  p.  379). — "  In  both"  (the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
Lamentations)  "  we  meet  once  and  again,  with  the  picture  of  the  '  virgin  daughter  of  Zion,' 
sitting  down  in  her  shame  and  misery  (Lam.  i.  15 ;  ii.  13 ;  Jer.  xiv.  17).  In  both  there  is  the 
same  vehement  outpouring  of  sorrow.  The  prophet's  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  (Lam.  i.  16  ; 
ii.  11  ;  iii.  48,  49;  Jer.  ix.  1;  xiii.  17;  xiv.  17).  There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being 
surrounded  with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam.  ii.  22 ;  Jer.  vi.  25  ;  xlvi.  5).  In  both 
the  worst  of  all  the  evils  is  the  iniquity  of  th.e  prophets  and  priests  (Lam.  ii.  14;  iv.  18  ;  Jer.  v. 
30,  31 ;  xiv.  13,  14).  The  suiierer  appeals  for  vengeance  to  the  righteous  Judge  (Lam.  iii.  64- 
66  ;  Jer.  xi.  20).  He  bids  the  rival  nations  that  exulted  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  prepare  for  a 
like  desolation  (Lara.  iv.  21;  Jer.  xlix.  12)  "  (Smith's  Mb.  Diet.,  art.  Lamentations). — Besides 
undeniable  repetitions,  there  are  many  similarities  of  thought  and  structure.  There  are  passages 
in  the  Lamentations  that  seem  Jeremiah-like,  echoes  and  suggestions  of  his  prophecies,  though 
we  cannot  always  connect  them  with  any  particular  utterance  of  that  Prophet.  Sometimes 
again,  the  one  distinctly  and  promptly  suggests  and  recalls  the  others.  For  example.  In  Lam. 
j.  20,  "  Behold,  0  Loed,  for  I  am  in  distress  ;  my  bowels  are  troubled  ;  mine  heart  is  turned 
within  me,''  and  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  "my  bowels  are  troubled  within  me,  my  liver  is  poured  upon 
the  earth,"  we  recognize  the  man  of  whom  it  has  been  said — with  reference  to  Jer.  iv.  19  ''  My 
bowels,  my  bowels  I  I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart ;  my  heart  maketh  a  noise  in  me  "— 
"  through  the  chambers  of  his  innermost  heart  there  is  a  shudder  "  (Ewald,  quoted  by  Stanley). 
Lam.  ii.  14,  aside  from  its  verbal  similarities,  could  only  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
Jer.  xxiii.  36-38.  The  same  clarion  voice  that  rung  out  the  cry  as  if  from  the  ramparts  of  Baby- 
lon in  Jer.  li.  12,  is  heard  resounding  from  the  broken  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  Lam.  ii.  17.  He 
who  arrested  himself  on  the  very  verge  of  a  criminal  despair,  when  he  wrote  Lam.  iii.  18  (see  the 
Commentary),  surely  had  in  his  mmd  the  words  he  had  before  written  in  Jer.  iv.  10  and  xx.  7. 
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And  the  author  of  Lam.  iii.  10, — "  He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  and  as  a  lion  in 
secret  places,"— was  only  in  imagination  transferring  to  himself  that  perilous  position,  in  which 
he  had  with  grief  and  horror  contemplated  "  the  struggles  of  the  expiring  kingdom  of  Judah, 
like  those  of  a  hunted  animal,— now  flying,  now  standing  at  bay,  between  two  huge  beasts  of 
prey,  which,  whilst  their  main  object  is  to  devour  each  other,  turn  aside  from  time  to  time  to 
snatch  at  the  smaller  victim  that  has  crossed  their  midway  path." 

5.  Last  of  all,  and  most  conclu.sive  as  a  rebutting  argument  to  Dr.  Naeqelsbach's  assertion, 
we  have  the  striking  verbal  analogies  between  these  two  books.     But  now  we  come  into  direct 
collision  with  Dr.  Naegelsbaoh's  assertion,  that  the  language  is  not  the  language  of  Jeremiah. 
It  would  be  a  stronger  argument  to  say  that  Jeremiah  did  not  write  Lamentations,  because 
it  introduces  a  great  many  thoughts  and  ideas  not  contained  in  his  prophecies,  than  it  is  to  urge 
the  appearance  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in  new  combinations,  not  found  in  his  prophecies. 
For  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  letters  have  greater  command  of  language  than  of  thoughts, 
greater  versatility  in  expressing  the  same  thought  in  different  words,  than  of  infusing  original 
ideas  into  old  words.     But  Dr.  Nae&elsbach  has  succeeded  in  making  his  argument  very  im- 
posing and  formidable  in  appearance  at  least,  by  spreading  out  upon  his  pages  a  long  list  of 
assumed  variations  in  language  between  Jeremiah's  prophecies  and  the  Lamentations.     Only 
ten  verses  in  the  whole  book  have  escaped  his  acute  criticism,  the  results  of  which  are  all  dis- 
played to  full  advantage.     While  the  patient  labor  evinced  by  this  minute  catalogue  is  to  be 
commended,  the  reader  will  feel  that  Dr,  Naeqelsbach  might  have  spared  him  the  almost  equal 
labor  of  entering  into  all  the  details  of  the  work  of  investigation,  by  classifying  its  results  under 
a  few  general  heads.     Had  he  done  so,  his  pages  would  have  presented  to  the  eye  at  least,  a  less 
startling  array  of  facts  and  instances, — but  he  himself  might  have  discovered,  in  the  process 
of  generalization,  that  those  facts  and  instances  are  more  apparent  to  the  eye  than  they  are 
to  the  understanding.     In  reviewing  this  catalogue  we  ought,  first  of  all,  to  remember  that  great 
differences  in  style  and  language,  between  two  such  books  as  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
Lamentations,  even  if  the  productions  of  one  author,  were  to  be  expected ;  and  then,  secondly, 
we  should  inquire,  whether  the  differences  that  do  exist  are  such  as  are  compatible,  according 
to  the  rules   of   a  just   criticism,  with  their  being  the  productions  of  one  author.      With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  we  should  observe,  that  the  prophecies,  for  the  most  part,  have  some- 
what of  the   character  of  unpremeditated,  extemporaneous  effusions,  designed  to  produce  an 
immediate   effect   on   the   hearts  and  consciences  of  the  king,  the  princes,  priests,  prophets 
and  people.     Therefore  they  were  expressed  in  the  common  colloquial  words,  idioms  and  phrases 
of  daily  life.     These  prophetical  deliverances  often  assumed  the  forms  and  diction  of  poetry. 
But  it  was  the  poetry  of  the  orator,  rather  than  of  the  writer.     Eloquence  always  is  poetical. 
This  is  especially  true  of  oriental  eloquence.     But  its  poetry  is  the  expression  of  impassioned 
thoughts  in  language  imaginative  and  ornate,  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  falling  into  har- 
monious cadences,  that  with  us  who  speak  the  English  language  grow  into  rhythmical  periods, 
but  with  the  Hebrews  passed  into  parallelisms  and  regularly  constructed  sentences,  divided  by 
cesuras  and  accents  into  parts  corresponding  more  or  less  accurately  in  length.     Sach  is  the 
poetry  we  find  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  touching  our  hearts  by  their  pathos,  as  in  the 
weeping  Rachel,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  or  in  the  plaintive  cry,  Is  there  no  halra  in  G'dead,  no 
physician  there  ?  or  in  the  outburst  of  his  own  grief,  when  he  exclaims,  "  Oh,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people;"  again  delighting  us  with  beautiful  imagery,  as  by  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  the  wayfaring  man,  the  athlete  wearied  by  the  footmen  before  he  contends  with  the 
horses;  or  overwhelming  us  with  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  as  in  chapter 
fourth,  where  he  depicts  "  the   tokens   attesting   the  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  to  vengeance. 
Chaos  comes  again  over  the  earth.     Darkness  covers  the  heavens.     The  everlasting  mountains 
tremble.     Man  disappears  from  below  and  the  birds  fly  from  the  darkened  air.     Cities  become 
ruins,  and  the  fruitful  places  wildernesses,  before  the  advancing  anger  of  the  Lord.    Byron's  Dark- 
ness is  a  faint  copy  of  this  picture, — it  is  an  inventory  of  horrible  circumstances,  which  seem  to 
have   been   laboriously  culled   and  painfully  massed   up.     Jeremiah   performs   his   task  with 
two  or  three  strokes;  but  they  are  strokes  of  lightning"  (Gilfillan:  Bards  of  the  Bible). 
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Jeremiah's  Prophecies  contain  much  real  poetry,  not  only  such  in  virtue  of  intensity  of  feeling  and 
vividness  of  illustrative  description,  but  in  virtue  of  the  parallelisms  and  alternating  sentences, 
which  mark  Hebrew  poetry  as  distinctly  as  rhythm  and  rhyme  do  English  poetry.  Even  unpoetio 
translators  have  felt  compelled  to  give  it  the  external  garb  of  poetry,  by  marking  its  periods 
with  hues,  though  some,  like  our  own  lamented  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexandee,  have  ineffectually 
protested  against  ever  arraying  Hebrew  in  these  modern  vestments.  But,  after  all,  the  poetry 
of  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  is  the  production  of  a  Hebrew  orator,  rather  than  of  a  Hebrew  writer. 
The  fourth  chapter,  for  instance,  from  which  the  description  of  the  coming  judgment  is  taken, 
was  a  fervent  address  to  the  people,  designed  to  stir  them  up  to  repentance.  It  was  a  sermon, 
an  exhortation,  a  prophetic  message  from  God  to  His  Church.  Its  poetical  features  were  inci- 
dental to  its  impassioned  style.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Book ;  and  much  of  the  Book  is  undeniably  simply  prose,  historical  or  ethical.  Throughout  he 
seeks,  not  poetical,  but  oratorical  effect.  He  speaks,  not  as  the  poet,  but  as  the  preacher.  Un- 
like the  Prophecies,  the  Lamentations  are  in  the  strictest  sense  a  poem.  This  poem  was  com- 
posed in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  the  Prophecies  were  produced,  and  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  The  prophet-preacher  and  orator  had  fulfilled  his  unsuccessful  mission 
and  retired  in  a  measure  from  public  view.  He  was  in  exile  with  that  portion  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  fled  to  Egypt.  Here  he,  who  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  his  life  amidst 
the  excitements  and  agitations  of  events  more  critical  and  important  than  any  that  had  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  since  they  entered  on  possession  of  the  promised  land,  now  in  his  old 
age  experienced  comparative  quiet  and  leisure.  There  were,  it  is  true,  sorrow  and  suffering 
enough  around  him.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  affords  hints  of  these,  and  the  first 
chapter  tells  us  how  "the  pursuers  overtook  them  in  the  straits."  Yet  life  in  that  Egyptian 
exile  was  stagnation  compared  with  the  turbulent  history  of  the  prophet's  former  years.  The 
venerable  and  broken-hearted  man  had  time  now  for  careful  composition.  He  improved  the 
melancholy  hours  in  the  production  of  a  lyrical  poem,  in  which  his  object  was,  not  as  in  his 
prophecies,  to  produce  some  immediate  effect  upon  his  countrymen,  but  to  publish  to  the  world 
such  a  description  of  God's  judgments  on  Israel,  as  should  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  con- 
vey lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety  to  the  Church  in  all  time  to  come.  Everything  in  this  poem 
shows  premeditation  and  pains-taking  in  the  execution,  such  as  we  might  expect  of  the  prophet 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  imposed  upon  himself  the  most  artificial  rules 
then  practised  by  the  writers  of  poetry,  either  by  his  own  preference,  or  to  adapt  his  poem  to  the 
prevailing  tastes  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  initial  letters  of  the  verses  were  to  be  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  and  in  the  middle  chapter  or  song  the  alphabet  was  to  be  thrice  repeated  by 
giving  the  same  initial  letter  to  every  clause  of  each  verse  ;  each  verse  of  the  first  three  chapters 
was  to  consist  of  three  periods,  or  members,  the  fourth  chapter  of  two,  and  the  fifth  of  one,  agree- 
ing externally  with  what  Dr.  Naegelsbaoh  has  described,  in  musical  terms,  as  a  crescendo  and 
decrescendo  movement ;  and  each  period  or  member  of  a  verse  was  to  be  composed  of  two  parts, 
clearly  marked,  both  to  the  mind  and  ear,  by  a  pause.  These  were  the  rules  or  laws  of  compo- 
sition adopted.  Yet  these  artificial  restraints  were  to  be  so  managed  that  they  should  not  in- 
terrupt the  continuity  of  thought,  prevent  harmony  of  expression,  or  destroy  the  unity  that 
should  characterize  the  five  songs  as  the  component  parts  of  one  perfect  poem.  To  fulfil  all  these 
requirements,  a  careful  choice  of  words  and  phrases  was  imperative.  Deliberation  was  necessary 
at  every  step.  And  the  Poet  must  go  beyond  the  resources  of  his  accustomed  dialect  and  habit 
of  speaking  and  writing,  and  cull  from  the  whole  Hebrew  language  the  words,  idioms  and  ex- 
pressions that  best  suited  his  purpose.  The  result  inevitably  was  the  occurrence  in  this  poem 
of  a  phraseology  that  is  nowhere  else  found,  either  in  the  prophecies  of  the  same  author,  or  in 
any  other  single  Book  of  the  Holy  Bible.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  We  think,  therefore 
that  it  ought  to  be  assumed  and  granted,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  the  Lamentations,  even 
if  written  by  Jeremiah,  should  contain  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  thought  expressed  by  a  no- 
vel use  of  words,  nowhere  produced  in  his  book  of  prophecies.  Granting  this,  we  are  next  to 
ask,  whether  the  verbal  differences  between  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  compel  us  to  the  decision  that  they  could  not  be  the  productions  of 
the  same  author  ?     For  a  full  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  refer  to  the  remarks  made  upon 
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these  verbal  differences,  as  they  occur,  in  the  following  commentary.  But  a  sufficient  answer  is 
contained  in  the  statement,  that'  all  these  differences  may  be  explained,  consistently  with  the 
presumption  that  Jeremiah  is  the  author  of  this  book,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  following 
rules,  or  laws  of  construction.  In  the  application  of  these  rules,  frequent  reference  will  be  made 
to  the  poems  of  Shakspbaeb  compared  with  his  plays.  The  choice  of  these  poems  for  this 
purpose  is  induced  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Clark's  Concordance  lo  Shakspeare's  Flays  enables 
us  to  detect  what  is  new  and  peculiar  in  his  poems  as  compared  with  his  plays.  Time  has  not 
allowed  a  full  examination  of  these  poems.  Only  some  thirty  verses  of  the  two  larger  poems, 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "Tarquin  and  Lucreoe,"  have  been  subjected  to  a  rapid  investigation. 
We  should  not  expect  as  many  verbal  discrepancies  between  the  plays  and  poems  of  Shaks- 
PBAEE,  as  may  exist  between  the  Prophecies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  for  two  reasons. 
The  plays  of  our  English  poet  are  so  voluminous  that  they  might  be  expected  to  exhaust  even 
his  vocabulary,  while  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  could  not  possibly  call  into  use  all  the  words 
and  expressions  at  the  command  of  a  writer  or  speaker  of  even  ordinary  fluency.  And  again, 
there  is  less  difference  between  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeaee's  plays  and  the  rhymed  verse 
of  his  poetry,  than  there  is  between  the  poetry  of  the  Prophecies  and  that  of  the  Lamentations. 
Shakspeaee  had  occasion  to  employ  over  and  over  again  m  his  dramas  the  very  words  that  must 
be  repeated  in  his  poems :  while  Jeremiah  would  need  for  his  Lamentations  a  diction  to  a  great 
extent  unlike  that  in  which  his  Prophecies  were  composed.  Yet  in  the  very  first  stanza  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  consisting  of  six  lines,  there  are  four  instances  of  words  or  expressions  that  do  not 
occur  in  the  plays  of  the  dramatist,  purple-colored  face, weeping  morn,  hied,  sick-thoughted,  and 
two  that  occur  only  once  in  his  plays,  rose-cheeked  and  bold-faced.  In  the  first  stanza  of  Tarquin 
and  Lucreoe,  consisting  of  seven  lines,  there  are  three  instances  of  words  not  found  in  the  plays, 
trustless,  lust-breathing,  and  lighiless.  With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  great  novelties  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  Lamentations.  And  yet  we  will  find 
that  what  Dr.  Nae(JELSBACH  has  so  elaborately  spread  out  before  us  as  novelties,  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  six  heads. 

(1).  New  combinations  of  words  familiar  to  the  writer  and  occurring  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency in  his  Prophecies.  These  seldom  involve  real  diflferenoes  in  language  and  style,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  cite  them  as  such.  They  are  in  nearly  every  instance  similarities  in  the  habit  of  the 
writer's  phraseology,  that  prove  his  identity.  When  we  find  in  Venus  and  Adonis  expressions 
like  these,  loaded- satiety,  time-beguiling,  ashy  pale,  blue-veined,  thick- sighted,  or,  in  Tarquin  and 
Lucreoe,  siher  melting  dew,  high-pitched,  all  too  timeless,  death-boding,  do  we  doubt  whether 
Shakspeaee  wrote  these  poems,  because  these  particular  conibinations  of  familiar  words  do  not 
occur  in  his  plays?  The  very  first  specifications  of  NAEaELSBACH  are  of  this  character, 
Dj;  'nai  and  D^IU  'na^,  i.  1.  These  are,  in  fact,  indications  of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  the 
writer  who  used  the  expression  in  Jer.  li.  13,  n'iSlK  n3^,  full  of  treasures,  would  be  very  likely 
to  say  D^  ■'?|1,  fuU  of  people ;  and  the  writer,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  3T  in  the  sense 
of  great  (Jer.  xli.  1 ;  xxxii.  19),  would  be  very  likely  to  follow  the  phrase  OJ?  '/IIT  with  this 
other  phrase,  involving  a  poetical  play  upon  the  word  and  a  pleasant  repetition  of  sound  to  the 
ear,  D^l'ja  '{^l!!,  great  among  the  nations.  To  specify  3*10,  i.  3,  as  a  peculiarity  of  style,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  literary  trifling  unworthy  of  the  name  of  argument.  Any  writer  might  connect  so  com- 
mon a  preposition  with  a  familiar  noun.  If  Jeremiah  did  it  only  once,  so  Isaiah  in  all  his 
writings  uses  this  expression  once,  and  only  once  (xxiv.  22).  Besides,  311D  occurs  twenty-one 
times,  scattered  throughout  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Zechariah.  '32'  IJ^ri,  i.  5,  involves  a  pe- 
culiarity of  construction  as  likely  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  writer  of  Jer.  xxii.  22  and  xxx.  16, 
who  says  oS'  UK'S,  as  by  any  one  else.  Many  of  the  specifications  given  by  Dr.  Nabgelsbach 
fall  nnder  this  first  head,  and  are,  in  fact,  strong  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  authorship. 

(2).  A  word  not  occurring  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies  {perhaps  not  in  any  other  Scriptures), 
simply  because  the  idea  it  represents  does  not  occur.  Thus  in  i.  1,  H^Kf,  princess,  is  the  only  place 
in  the  whole  Bible  where  a  princess  is  distinctly  indicated.  Hence  the  word  occurs  only  here 
Is  it  fair  to  put  this  down  as  an  indication  of  style  ?    In  fact,  however,  we  claim  the  evidence  of 
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this  very  word  in  behalf  of  the  traditional  theory.  For  the  word  in  the  plural,  nnfe',  princesses, 
was  familiar  to  Jeremiah  in  the  other  Scriptures.  If  he  never  used  it  in  his  prophecies,  it  was 
because  he  had  no  occasion  to  do  so :  but  he  does  use  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  and  other 
derivatives  from  it ;  and  so  often  does  the  word  "IE?,  for  a  prince,  ruler,  chieftain,  or  distinguished 
person,  occur  in  his  prophecies,  that  we  should  expect  the  feminine  form  of  that  word,  nity,  would 
be  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  those  prophecies,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
desired  to  speak  of  a  princess. — The  word  HJ'in,  province,  i.  1,  does  not  occur  in  the  prophecies, 
because  Jeremiah  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  that  book.  In  Venus  and  Adonis  we  read  for  the 
first  time  in  Shakspeaeb  of  a  dive  dapper,  a  much  more  uncommon  word  in  English  literature 
than  nj'ia  is  in  Hebrew. — The  word  'ny,  cheek,  i.  2,  Jeremiah  had  no  occasion  to  use  in  his 
prophecies.  When  for  the  first  time  he  would  speak  of  the  cheek,  what  word  should  he  use,  but 
the  only  one  used  by  the  inspired  Scriptures  with  which  he  was  familiar?  See  Deut.  xviii.  3; 
1  Kmgs  xxii.  24 ;  (2  Chron.  xviii.  23) ;  Job  xvi.  10;  Cant.  i.  10;  v.  13;  Is.  i.  6;  Mio.  iv.  14. 
(The  word  occurs  in  thirteen  other  places,  where  it  seems  to  mean  the  jaw.)  This  word, 
therefore,  gives  all  the  testimony  that  can  be  extracted  from  it,  in  favor  of  Jeremiah,  and  not 
against  him. 

(3).  Forcible  expressions  that  occur  in  other  Scriptures  extant  in  Jeremiah's  times,  which  he, 
therefore,  Would  not  be  unlikely  to  repeat ;  sometimes  indeed  they  may  be  intended  as  quota- 
tions,— DnJD  ]'!<,  ihere  is  no  comforter,  i.  2.  See  Eccl.  iv.  1.  If  Solomon  years  before  had  used 
the  expression  and  given  it  currency  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  it  strange  that  Jeremiah  re- 
peated it  ?  Or  if  Solomon  was  allowed  to  use  it  only  once  in  the  whole  book  of  Eoclesiastes, 
without  risking  his  title  to  the  authorship  of  that  book,  may  not  Jeremiah  be  permitted  to  use 
it  in  only  one  chapter  of  all  his  writings  ?  Or,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  argument  at  all,  ought 
we  not  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Lamentations  could  not  have  written 
the  other  chapters,  because  this  unique  expression  occurs  five  times  in  the  first  chapter  and  not 
at  all  in  the  others  ? — 007  nn^n,  became  tributary,  i.  1.     This  phrase  was  familiar  to  Jeremiah 

in  Gen.  xlix.  15  ;  Josh.  xvi.  10 ;  Deut.  xx.  11,  besides  many  similar  expressions  in  the  old 
Scriptures. 

(4).  Words  so  familiar  to  the  common  dialect  of  Jeremiah's  times,  that  their  use  by  him  can 
occasion  no  surprise,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  his  prophecies. — We  find  in  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  words  like  the  following,  which  do  not  occur  in  Shakspeaee's  plays :  saddle  bow,  toy 
as  a  verb,  stalled  up  (he  uses  the  noun  stall  often,  the  verb  stall  only  once,  but  stall  up  never,  a 
point  our  German  critics  would  make  very  emphatic,  if  discussing  the  authorship  of  this  poem), 
unripe,  overswayed,  overruled  in  the  sense  of  ruling  over  another,  uncontrolled  in  the  sense  of 
unoonquered,  dishevelled,  sprighl,  souring,  disliking  as  an  adjective,  etc.  Yet  who  that  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  times  in  which  the  great  dramatist  lived,  discovers  any  thing 
remarkable  in  his  use  of  these  words?  Neither  should  it  surprise  us  that  Jeremiah  has  hap- 
pened not  to  use  many  current  words  in  his  prophecies,  which  he  has  chosen  to  use  in  the  La- 
mentations. For  example,  'JJ?,.  of  which  we  shall  speak  again,  rnb^?,  i.  3,  which  occurs  in 
Ex.  twelve,  in  Lev.  five,  in  Num.  thirteen,  in  1  Chron.  eight,  in  2  Chron.  three,  and  in  Ez.  two 
times,  and  once  in  Gen.,  in  Deut.  and  in  Is.  So  nUD,  i.  3,  is  found  in  Gen.  viii.  9 ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
65  ;  Ruth  iii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  16  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  14. 

(5).  Slight  grammatical  variations,  licenses  allowed  every  poet;  the  use  of  a  verb  in  a 
tense  in  which  it  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  prophecies ;  the  use  of  nouns  as  adjectives, 
or  vice  versa ;  and  similar  peculiarities.— i.  3,  nUD  instead  of  T\mm ;  ver.  4,  the  ending 
I'- ;  ii.  13,  KST  construed  with  S ;  ver.  14,  nin  without  Nl.Kf ;  iii.  6,  Hiph.  of  133,  etc.  As 
well  might  we  question  the  authorship  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  because  Shakspbabb,  often  as 
he  uses  the  verb  hie,  never  in  his  plays  has  the  preterite  hied;  nor  'miss  for  misbehaviour ;  nor 
the  participle  distilling,  though  he  has  distil  four  times,  distilled  ten,  distillative  and  disti'lmenl 
each  once;  nor  the  adjective  sappy :  nor  the  participle  souring :  or  the  authorship  of  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece,  because  in  the  plays  the  adjectives  made  out  of  nouns,  trustless,  lightless,  bateless, 
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do  not  occur ;  nor  does  the  verb  stows,  though  the  participle  slowed  occurs  three  times  ;  nor  the 
verb  cypher,  though  the  noun  does;  nor  the  noun  blur,  though  the  verb  doea;  nor  do  the  par- 
ticiples parling,  pawning.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  inflections  of  Hebrew  words,  the 
changes  produced  by  aflxes  and  sufaxes,  and  the  omission  or  retention  of  vowel  consonants, 
give  a  greater  variety  of  grammatical  forms  than  our  English  words  can  possibly  undergo. 

(6).  The  exactions  of  poetry,  and  especially  of  the  very  artificial  structure  of  this  poem.— 
Though  the  Lamentations  may  not  be  strictly  rhythmical,  yet  the  sentences  are  carefully  ba- 
lanced. There  is,  too,  an  evident  regard  to  melody  in  the  choice  of  words,  mijr  and  HUD  in 
i.  3,  each  occurring  at  the  cesura,  and  both  harmonizing  with  other  words  in  the  verse,  show 
that  the  phraseology  was  influenced  by  regard  to  melodiousness.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  this.  Thus  we  might  ac- 
count for  DOlK',  iii.  11,  by  the  pleasing  alliteration.  The  necessities  of  the  alphabetical  construc- 
tion sometimes  affected  the  choice  of  words,  as  we  seem  to  see  in  the  repetition  of  vav  convei'sive 
in  iii.  16-18,  and  of  TJJ  in  vers.  7  and  9.  This  may  account  for  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the 
bear,  3^,  ia  ver.  10,  where  the  lion  would  have  been  quite  suflioient,  if  the  acrostic  had  not  in- 
vited the  bear  to  come  too. 

If,  now,  keeping  these  rules  in  mind,  the  following  catalogue  is  carefully  examined,  there 
will  be  found  in  it  little  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  traditional  opinion  that  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  Lamentations,  and  some  things  that  will  strengthen  that  belief. 

When  our  fervent  popular  preacher  leaves  the  pulpit,  whence  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  address  the  masses  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  or  from  which  he  poured  forth  in- 
struction, warning,  invective  and  exhortation  adapted  to  produce  immediate  effects;  and  comes, 
as  it  were,  to  recite  before  a  listening  world  a  dirge  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  tjiat  has  been 
carefully  prepared,  according  to  the  most  artificial  rules  of  poetry,  known  and  practised  in  his 
day, — we  expect  to  see  him,  not  in  his  "  home-costume,"  but  dressed  for  the  occasion, — we  ex- 
pect, nay  we  demand,  that  his  poem  shall  exhibit  in  its  phraseology,  as  well  as  in  its  thoughts, 
the  results  of  a  careful  premeditated  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  that  may  often  lie  beyond 
the  habit  of  his  customary  "  unconscious  and  undesigned "  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 
Judged  by  this  rule,  even  the  long  list  of  variations  enumerated  above,  were  they  all  found  to 
be  actual  evidences  of  a  difference  of  style,  should  not  appal  us  or  drive  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  Lamentations.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  long 
catalogue  given  above  contains  comparatively  few  evidences  of  even  verbal  differences  between 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations ;  and  none  that  may  not  be  ex- 
plained consistently  with  the  theory  that  Jeremiah  wrote  Lamentations.  Take  out  of  that 
Catalogue  all  the  airof  Xeyo/ieva  (and  Jeremiah's  prophecies  will  show  such  a  list  of  these,  as 
may  raise  the  question  whether  their  occurrence  is  not  a  characteristic  of  his  style  ?) ;  all  the 
repetitions  of  the  same  word  or  phrase,  as  there  is  no  comforter;  all  the  words  for  which  no 
synonym  or  equivalent  occurs  in  the  prophecies,  and  where  of  course  the  introduction  of  new 
words  was  inevitable,  as  princess,  province,  cheek;  all  the  combinations  of  common  words  into 
new  expressions  that  any  writer  of  ordinary  abihty  is  constantly  producing,  and  that  do  not 
really  amount  to  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  full  of  people,  great  among  the  nations ;  and  all 
slight  grammatical  changes  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  novelties  in  a  writer  who  uses  the  same 
grammatical  forms  in  other  words,  as  the  changes  effected  on  words  used  in  the  prophecies  by 
number,  gender,  mood,  tense,  or  the  particles  attached  to  them,  or  the  prepositions  with  which  they 
are  construed;  remove  all  these  from  the  catalogue,  which  ought  to  be  thus  sifted  before  we  can 
reach  the  truthful  result  of  our  analysis,  and  we  shall  find  little  left  on  which  to  rest  an  argu- 
ment against  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah.  What  the  residuum  would  be,  may  be  discovered  in 
the  twenty-four  instances  (see  p.  13)  on  which  Dr.  Naegblsbaoh  has  taken  his  last  stand,  and 
which  he  evidently  regards  as  constituting  the  strongest  evidences  in  the  whole  Book  that  Jere- 
miah did  not  write  it.  These  words  then  claim  special  attention.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  Jeremiah's  authorship,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  words 
or  phrases  in  the  whole  catalogue  are.  Y'' '•^.  appears  only  twice  and  then  in  close  connection 
in  Lam.  iii.  35,  38.    In  both  instances  it  seems  to  designate  God  (though  some,  as  Blatney, 
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give  it  a  different  sense  in  ver.  35)  ;  but  it  is  applied  to  God  as  a  descriptive  title,  rather  than 
as  a  name.  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  High  One,  He  is  not  addressed  as  such.  That  the  author 
of  Lamentations  does  not  call  upon  God  by  this  title,  by  which  He  is  designated  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
8,  and  in  many  of  the  Psalms,  might  be  claimed  as  a  coincidence  between  this  book  and  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  But  the  argument  that  Jeremiah  would  not  be  likely  to  apply  to  God 
a  word  he  himself  uses  (xxii.  2;  xxxvi.  10),  and  which  is  so  constantly  associated  with  God  in 
the  old  Scriptures  (see  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20,  22;  Num.  xxiv.  16),  and  which  Jeremiah  the  pious 
priest  and  prophet,  must  have  so  often  used  in  the  liturgical  Psalms  (vii.  18;  ix.  3;  xxi.  8; 
xlvi.  5,  etc.]  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  first  assault.     The  citation  of  the  next  word  'J'lX, 

'  T     -: 

without  any  allusion  to  the  question  of  its  genuineness,  does  not  seem  entirely  ingenuous. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  MSS.,  some  early  editions  and  some  of  the  older  versions  have  nin]  in- 
stead of  'J"!!*  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  places  referred  to  in  the  Lamentations.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  reading  is  so  strong  that  in  every  instance  Blatnbt  translates  Jehovah,  and 
BooTHEOTD,  in  his  critical  Hebrew  Bible,  marks  ''J'lX  as  a  probable  corruption.  If  we  consider 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  Jews  would  regard  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  with 
the  judgments  befalling  themselves,  we  can  imagine  that  doubts  as  to  the  Ti^TT  and  suggestions 
of  ^-^^.i  may  have  passed  in  the  course  of  transcription  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  But  on 
the  supposition  that  'J'i*<  may  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with 
Jeremiah's  authorship.  Though  Jeremiah  may  have  preferred  to  connect  with  'J'lX  the  name  of 
'^Y^\,  yet  in  this  poem  the  artificial  style  (see  Rule  6,  p.  31)  requiring  short  terse  sentences 
may  have  forbidden  his  usual  habit.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  expression,  or  affected  by 
that  indefinable  taste  that  guides  the  poet  and  which  we  may  not  be  able  always  to  detect  in 
reading  a  foreign  language,  especially  one  the  original  pronunciation  of  which  is  lost,  Jeremiah 
may  have  preferred  to  write  'JT?'  alone,  instead  of  rTin;  alone.  The  likelihood  that  the  choice 
of  this  word  was  influenced  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  his  poem  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  word  always  takes  an  important  accent.  Or  again,  Jeremiah  may  have  been  reluctant 
to  connect  the  covenant  name  of  God,  the  name  associated  with  promise,  grace  and  favor  with 
the  fierce  and  destructive  judgments  that  destroyed  His  own  people  and  His  own  Temple.  The 
remarks  of  Woedswoeth  on  the  use  of  this  name  in  the  prophecies  give  us  a  sufficient  reason 
if  one  is  needed,  why  Jeremiah  should  depart  from  his  usual  custom  and  omit  TifTV  after  'J'lN- 

T     :  T    -; 

"  The  prophet  appears  thus  to  intimate  in  the  Lamentations,  that  now,  in  her  captivity  and  hu- 
miliation, Jerusalem  felt  the  lordship  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  by  reason  of  her 
sins,  no  longer  felt  that  lordship  to  be  exercised  by  Him  as  Jehovah,  i.  e.  as  the  God  of  Hm 
covenanted  people,  to  protect  them  "  (note  on  Lam.  i.  14).  The  other  words  need  not  detain  us 
long.  t3''3n  occurs  five  times.  Each  time  it  is  emphatic,  and  three  times  it  is  intended  to  inten- 
sify the  meaning  of  HN-J,  i.  11,  12 ;  v.  1.  It  is  well  chosen  for  this  purpose,  nor  do  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  suggest  a  word  that  both  in  form  and  sense  would  have  been  equally  effective 
in  these  places.  The  word  itself  must  have  been  familiar  to  Jeremiah  and  according  to  Rule  4 
p.  30,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  style  It  occurs  in  Genesis  three  times  Exodus 
two,  Numbers  three,  1  Samuel  four,  1  Kings  three,  2  Kings  once,  1  Chronicles  once.  Job  three 
times,  Psalms  seventeen,  Proverbs  once,  Isaiah  fifteen  times,  Amos  once,  Habakkuk  five  times, 
and  Jonah  three.  'J.^^and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  nj^-  This  is  not  exactly  accurate! 
Jeremiah  uses  the  verb  DJJ?  in  its  usual  meaning  o/  answering  frequently,  vii.  13  27  •  xi.  5  • 
xiv.  7;  xxiii.  35,  37;  xxx.  3;  xxv.  17;  xlii  4;  xliv.  20:  and  the  derivatives  from  it  in  that 
sense,  •\V.^  fourteen  times,  •\r_  eleven  times.  He  also  uses  n^  in  the  intensive  sense  of  shout- 
ing, xxv.  30;  xi.  14.  But  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  is,  that  once  at  least  he  uses  the  deri- 
vation 'iV^,  poor,  miserable,  xxii.  16,  from  HJ^  in  the  sense  of  being  bowed-down,  oppressed. 
He  thus  at  least  recognizes  the  root  of  'J^^,  and  if  in  only  one  single  verse  of  his  prophecies  we 
find  'J;;,  miserable,  shall  we  be  surprised  that  in  only  one  part  of  his  writings  we  find  'J^,  afflic- 
tion?   Besides,  this  word  also,  according  to  Rule  4,  p.  30,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  au- 
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thorsliip.  See  Gen.  xvi.  11 ;  xxix.  32 ;  xxxi.  42  ;  xli.  52 ;  Ex.  iii.  7,  17 ;  iv.  31 ;  Deut.  xvi.  3 ; 
xxvi.  7 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  10,  and  other  books  of  the  older  Scriptures.  DO^ty.  This  word  may  be  re- 
garded as  quite  characteristic  of  Jeremiah  ;  for  he  uses  it  in  so  many  of  its  forms :  in  Kal  pret. 
ii.  12;  jut.  xviii.  16;  xix.  8;  xlix.  17;  1.  13;  in  Niphal  pret.  iv.  9;  xii.  11;  part,  xxxiii.  10; 
in  Hiphil^r-ei.  x.  25  ;  fut.  xlix.  20.  Why  then  may  he  not  also  use  it  in  Kal  participle  (see 
Rule  5,  p.  31),  especially  since  he  had  before  him  the  examples  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  20;  Isa.  xlix.  8, 
19  ;  liv.  1 ;  Ixi.  4  bis,  and  since  his  cotemporary  Ezekiel  twice  used  this  participial  form,  xxxvi. 
3,  4?  (See  Kule  4,  p.  30).  nr.  Jeremiah  uses  the  derivative  "ji^^,  viii.  18;  xx.  18;  xxxi. 
13 ;  xlv.  3 ;  and  was  familiar  with  the  verb  (Rule  4,  p.  30)  in  Isa.  li.  23 ;  Job  xix.  2  and  his  co- 
temporary  Zephaniah  iii.  18.  njx.  See  Joel  i.  18 ;  Ex.  ii.  23  ;  Prov.  xxix.  2,  which  passages 
may  have  been  in  his  mind  (see  Rule  3,  p.  30).  See  the  word  also  (Rule  4,  p.  30)  in  Isa.  xxiv. 
7 ;  Ez,  ix.  4  ;  xxi.  11  his,  12.  njl  is  used  three  times,  the  first  time  as  the  initial  word  of  ii.  7, 
when  the  mind  of  the  writer  would  be  going  out  in  search  of  a  suitable  word,  and  not  following 
the  unconscious  flow  of  thought  and  expression ;  aee  Rule  6,  p.  31.  Having  used  it  once,  it 
would  readily  occur  to  him  again,  when  the  sense  suited ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
second  time  it  is  used,  it  stands  as  an  initial  word,  iii.  17,  just  where  an  unusual  word  would  be 
expected,  although  the  initial  letter  of  its  root  is  not  there  required.  How  familiar  it  was  to 
the  dialect  of  his  times  (Rule  4,  p.  30)  may  be  judged  from  Hosea  viii.  3, 5  and  its  occurrence 
in  many  Psalms  and  in  the  Chronicles.  KOn  here  again  we  have  a  word  first  appearing  as  an 
initial,  i.  8,  and  once  repeated,  iii.  39,  to  which  the  remarks  made  on  last  word  will  apply.  It 
might  be  said  that  nSBn,  which  is  used  in  the  prophecies,  would  have  afibrded  the  proper  initial 
letter,  f^on  may  have  been  preferred  for  its  brevity,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste  on  account  of 
nxBTI  immediately  following.  Its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pentateuch  and  its  use  by  Amos 
and  Isaiah  would  meet  the  requirements  of  Rule  4.  As  there  is  an  acknowledged  mistake  in 
the  K'thib  iii.  39,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  correct  reading  there  is  JIXBn  instead  of  the 
accepted  K'ri.  nono.  Jeremiah  in  his  prophecies  uses  HTan  only  three  times  and  then  in  an 
abstract  sense,  iii.  19  ;  xii.  10 ;  xxv.  34.  The  use  of  innp  in  Joel  iv.  5 ;  Cant.  v.  16  ;  Hos.  ix. 
6,  16,  seems  to  designate  that  word  as  better  chosen  for  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed.  See 
Rule  4  above.  .^^3,  here  again  we  have  a  word  first  occurring  as  an  initial  ii.  2,  where  the 
Poet  is  <ielibera.tely  choosing  the  best  and  most  forcible  word  for  his  purpose  and  not  writing  un- 
constiainedly.  The  Prophet  once  uses  the  verb  in  the  Kal,  li.  34.  May  he  not  then  use  it  in 
the  Piel,  when  ttiaii  form  is  better  suited  to  his  purpose,  especially  since  Habakkuk  and  Isaiah 
and  older  writers  set  him  the  example  ? 

Son  k\  li.  2,  17.  Because  Jeremiah  once  said  UXVi  xS,  xx.  16,  and  once  'i^OtlJ  X^,  iv.  28, 
are  we  to  assume  that  he  could  not  twice  say  7Dn  lO  ?  The  argument  is  not  only  worthless, 
it  is  truthless,  for  Jeremiah  does  say,  xiii.  14,  VlDTIK  SO,  and  xxi.  7,  ''0T\'_  k7,  besides  often  using 
the  word  Son.  We  claim  this  phrase,  therefore,  as  distinctively  characteristic  of  Jeremiah. 
"^^V.  dust,  ii.  10.  Could  not  Jeremiah  repeat  a  word  made  classical  in  Job  ii.  12,  13^  'pl.ri 
Dn'»N^-Sj^,  and  write  DE^NI-Sj;  ns^  '''^n?  See  Rule  3,  p.  30.  But  it  so  happens  that  Je- 
remiah in  his  prophecies  has  no  occasion  to  use  an  equivalent  word,  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
dust,  and  therefore  according  to  Rule  2,  p.  29,  this  is  no  indication  of  his  habit  of  speech. 
I^V.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Genesis,  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jonah  and  Lam.  The  Niphal 
form  is  found  only  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  the  Kal,  part,  plural,  in  Gen.  xxx.  42,  Lam.  ii.  19,  the  Hith- 
pael  in  Jon.  ii.  8,  Lam.  ii.  12.  We  can  imagine  no  valid  reason  why  Jeremiah  might  not  have 
used  it.  ntn,  which  occurs  twice  in  ii.  14,  is  not  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  but  its 
derivative  "ji'n  is,  Jer.  xiv.  14,  xxiii.  16.  It  is  used  by  Isaiah  often,  by  Amos,  Micah,  Ha- 
bakkuk and  Ezekiel,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Job,  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  See 
Rule  4,  p.  30.  nXI3  occurs  twice,  ii.  16,  iii.  46,  both  times  as  an  initial  word.  See  Rule  6,  p. 
31,  and  with  the  «ame  connecting  words.    If  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  prophecies  of 
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Jeremiah,  neither  is  the  same  idea  exactly  expressed.  Hence  they  contain  no  equivalent  for 
this  expression  of  opening  the  mouth  against  one.  See  Rule  2,  p.  29.  We  have  the  same 
words  in  Ps.  xxii.  14.     nX3  with  na  is  used  Gen.  iv.  11;  Deut.  xi.  6;   Num.  xvi.  30.     See  the 
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word  also  in  Jud.  xi.  35,  36 ;  Job  xxxv.  16 ;  Isa.  x.  14 ;  Ez.  ii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  14  ;  cxliv.  10,  11. 
Pule  4,  p.  30.  ■^t?'^-  Jeremiah  in  his  prophecies  seems  to  have  had  occasion  to  use  a  substantive 
for  darkness  only  three  times  ;  and  each  time  he  used  a  different  one,  xiii.  16,  i2'^}!_;  xxiii.  12, 
n'7£3X  •  ii.  31,  n'7i!ND.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  any  one  of  these  words  was  charaoter- 
istic  of  bis  style,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  choice  of  a  new  word,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  is 
characteristic  of  his  style.  Besides,  he  uses  the  verb  ^K^n,  and  was  familiar  with  the  noun  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  See  Rule  4.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  as  Naegelsbach  himself  suggests, 
that  the  words  11N  nSi  "[E^n,  in  Am.  v.  18,  20 ;  Job  xii.  25,  were  in  his  mind.  See  Rule  3,  p. 
30.  nrjJ.  Jeremiah  did  not  use  this  word  in  the  prophecies,  because  he  had  no  occasion  to 
do  so.  In  that  book  there  is  no  equivalent  for  it.  See  Rule  2,  p.  29.  He  found  the  word 
ready  for  him  when  he  wanted  it,  in  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.  See  Rule  4.  '7n'. 
See  again  Rule  4. 

□'JS  !<k;j.  This  phrase  is  frequent  elsewhere,  as  Dr.  Naeaelsbach  allows.  See  Rule  4. 
And  observe,  moreover,  how  the  use  of  the  expression  is  induced  by  the  poetry.  The  initial 
word  of  the  verse,  iv.  16,  is  'JiJ,  this  is  repeated  in  the  second  member  to  mark  the  parallelism. 
The  whole  construction  of  the  verse  is  verbally  artful,  and  should  we  grant  that  the  phrase  is 
not  idiomatic  with  Jeremiah,  we  could  still  account  for  his  use  of  it  in  this  particular  passage. 
1D7.  This  is  simply  a  rare  form  that  might  be  adopted  by  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  another. 
See  Gen.  ix.  26,  27  ;  Isa.  xliv.  15 ;  liii.  8  ;  Ps.  xxviii.  8.  &  relat.  The  use  of  this  prefix  is 
characteristic  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Canticles,  yet  if  Solomon  was  the  author  of  those  books, 
and  also  of  the  Proverbs  and  the  seventy- second  Psalm,  he  could  at  pleasure  drop  this  peculi- 
arity. Why  then  may  not  Jeremiah  be  allowed  to  use  the  abbreviated  relative  four  times  in 
the  Lamentations,  without  impeaching  his  title  to  its  authorship?  "  The  occurrence  of  lE/N  in 
Judg.  V.  27  casts  no  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  that  verse,  though  E?  is  used  elsewhere  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  ver.  7.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  a  single  t!^,  where  IK'X  is  the  pre- 
vailing form,  discredit  Gen.  vi.  3,  or  Job  xix.  29"  (Lanqb's  8ong  of  Sol.  Introd.  I  1,  Dr. 
Green's  note).  The  constant  tendency  to  rhythm,  at  least  the  terseness  of  style,  is  sufficient 
for  the  adoption  of  a  form  here,  which  the  less  compressed  poetry  of  the  Prophecies  did  not 
require.  The  abbreviations  'gan  and  'miss  both  occurring  near  the  beginning  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  constitute  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  an  argument  with  reference  to  the  author  of  that 
poem.  See  Rule  6,  p.  31.  Finally,  S^^p.^  without  a  suffix.  This  happens  once  in  the  Lamen- 
tations, iii.  45.  The  same  thing  happens  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  sixty-one  times,  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  1  Samuel,  I  Kings,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos,  Mioah  and  Habakkuk  ;  and  Jeremiah  himself  is  once  imprudent 
enough  to  use  S^.Pp,  vi.  1,  without  a  suffix. — -The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced,  after  this 
too  patient  examination  is,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  Lamentations  is  beyond  all  doubt  com- 
patible with  the  tradition  that  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  was  their  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  striking  verbal  analogies  between  the  book  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  convince  us,  that  the  two 
Books  are  the  productions  of  one  author.  What  has  been  remarked  of  Jeremiah's  writings  gener- 
ally is  found  to  be  true  of  the  Lamentations  also, — "  his  language  abounds  in  Aramaic  forms  loses 
sight  of  the  fine  grammatical  distinctions  of  the  earlier  Hebrews,  includes  many  words  not  found 
in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhoen,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  III.  121),"  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  art.  Jeremiah). 
Carl  Feiedeich  Keil,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  gives  us  the  following  speci- 
mens, by  way  of  example,  of  characteristic  words  and  phrases  common  to  both  books.  "  'lun 
2'3DD,  ii.  22,  compare  with  3'3Dp  TUD,  Jer.  vi.  25;  xx.  3, 10;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.29;  the  frequent  use 
of  I^B?  and  'D^f-ni  ^a^,  ii.  11,  13 ;  iii.  47,  48 ;  iv.  10,  compared  with  Jer.  iv.  6,  20 ;  vi.  1,  14 ; 
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viii.  11,  21 ;  xiv.  17 ;  xxx.  12,  etc. ;  D;?  nv  or  H^'Pl  TV,  i.  16  ;  ii.  11, 18 ;  iii.  48, 49,  compared 
with  Jer.  viii.  23;  ix.  17  ;  xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  17.  Compare  in  full  such  passages  as  iii.  14,  and  Jer. 
XX.  7 :  iii.  15,  and  Jer.  ix.  14 ;  xxiii.  15 :  iii.  47,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  43 :  iii.  52,  and  Jer.  xvi.  16  ; 
iv.  21,  and  Jer.  xxv.  15,  27  :  and  i.  8,  9,  and  Jer.  xiii.  21,  26.  Besides,  only  a  few  peculiar  words 
occur  as  IPtSJ,  i.  14  ;  3';?'  ii.  1 ;  DniV,  iii.  8 ;  ffS^,  iii.  16  ;  13S,  iv.  8  ;  n"7NJl,  and  nS-niljn,  in. 
65 ;  and  peculiar  forms  of  words,  as  J^3E/a,  i.  7 ;  D'nnp,  ii.  14 ;  HJIS,  ii.  18 ;  iii.  49,  eld' 
(Einleit.,  |  127,  8.  379).  We  need  only  refer  to  Dr.  Nae&blsbach's  own  Commentary  for 
abounding  evidences  of  coincidences  in  the  use  of  language  in  the  two  books.  He  makes  inces- 
sant reference  to  Jeremiah  for  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He  often,  too,  with  a 
generous  and  honorable  frankness  that  we  respect  and  admire,  acknowledges  that  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  found  in  Lamentations,  occur  also  in  Jeremiah,  and  sometimes  in  no  other  Hebrew 
writer.  Since,  then  it  is  conceded  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  book  is  characteristic  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  and  since  we  have  shown  above,  that  words  and  phrases  used  in  this 
Book,  and  not  found  in  Jeremiah's  Prophecies,  are  not  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  it  incredible  that  Jeremiah  wrote  this  Book,  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay  the  reader 
longer,  but  leave  the  further  development  of  this  argument  to  the  following  Commentary. 

Falerson,  JV.  J.,  Nov.  1870, 
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Chapter  I. 


LAMENTATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ZION  OVER  THE  RUIN  OF  JERUSALEM  AND  JUDAH  [OR  RATHER, 
THE  LAMENTATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JERUSALEM  OTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY,  THB 
NATION  AND  THE  TEMPLE. W.  H.  H.]. 

[The  song  13  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  of  equal  length.  Vers,  l-ll  describe  the  wretched  condition  of  the  city. 
Vers.  12-22  are,  more  strictly,  the  lamentation  over  this  condition.  In  both  sections  the  speaker  is  the  ideal  person  of  th« 
genius  or  daughter  of  the  city,  who  twice,  vers.  9, 11,  internipts  the  description  of  the  first  section,  which  is  given  in  th» 
third  person,  with  an  outcry  of  pain  uttered  in  the  first  person. — W.  H.  H.] 

I.  Vers.  1-11. 
K  Vee.  1.   How  sitteth  solitary 

The  city  that  was  full  of  people ! 
She  is  become  as  a  widow ! 

She  that  was  great  among  the  nations, 
A  Princess  over  the  Provinces, — 
Is  become  tributary. 
3  Vee.  2.   Bitterly  she  weepeth  in  the  night, 

And  her  tears  are  [constantly]  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  hath  no  comforter 

From  among  all  her  lovers  : 
All  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her. 
They  have  become  her  enemies. 

i   Vee.  3.    Judah  is  gone  into  exile, 

From  oppression  and  from  heavy  bondage. 
She  dwelleth  among  the  heathen : 

She  hath  not  found  rest  : 
All  her  pursuers  have  overtaken  her 

Amidst  her  straits. 

T  Vee.  4.   The  ways  to  Zion  are  mournful 

Because  none  come  to  her  appointed  servicei. 
All  her  gates  are  destroyed. 

Her  priests  sigh : 
Her  virgins  are  sorrowful : 

And  she,  herself, — is  in  bitterness ! 
n  Vee.  5.   Her  adversaries  are  exalted, 

Her  enemies  prosper. 
For  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  her 

For  the  greatness  of  her  sins. 
Her  young  children  are  gone  captives 

Before  the  adversarv. 
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*!  Vee.  6.    And  departed  from  the  daughter  of  Zion 
Is  all  her  beauty. 
Her  princes  have  become  like  harts 

That  find  no  pasture, 
And  go,  without  strength. 
Before  the  pursuer. 

f   Veb.  7.   Jerusalem  remembers,  in  the  days  of  her  tribulation  and  of  her  wanderings. 
All  her  pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old. 

When  her  people  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  adversary 
And  there  is  no  helper  for  her, — 

Her  adversaries  behold  her — 
They  mock  at  her  Sabbaths ! 

n   Ver.  8.  Jerusalem  has  grievously  sinned ; 
Therefore  is  she  become  vile. 
All,  who  honoured  her,  despise  her, 

For  they  see  her  nakedness. 
Yea,  she  herself  sigheth 
And  turneth  backward. 
JO  Ver.  9.   Her  filthiness  is  on  her  skirts. 
She  considered  not  her  end, 
Therefore  she  came  down  wonderfully 

She  has  no  comforter. 
Behold,  0  Jehovah,  my  affliction. 

For  the  enemy  magnifieth  himself. 
'>  Ver.  10.  His  hand  has  the  oppressor  stretched  out 
Over  all  her  precious  things  : 
For  she  saw  heathen 

Come  into  her  sanctuary : 
Of  whom  Thou  didst  command 

'  That  they  come  not  into  Thy  congregation.' 
3  Ver.  11.  All  her  people  sigh, 

Seeking  for  bread ; 
They  give  their  precious  things  for  food 

To  sustain  life. 
See,  Jehovah,  and  consider 

How  wretched  I  am  become ! 


ANALYSIS. 

The  logical  construction  ii  presened,  although  rendered  difficult  hy  the  constraint  of  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement  of  the  verses.  From  ver.  1  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  11,  the  poet  speaks  [Rather  the 
poet  puts  this  language  into  the  mouth  of  a  third  person,  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  vers  9  11  and 
still  moreplainhj  in  the  whole  of  the  second  part,  vers.  12-22,  as  the  ideal  representative  of  the  ruined 
city.— VI.  H.  H.]  Vers.  1,  2  present  to  us  the  ideal  person  of  Jerusalem,  sharply  defining  the  con- 
trast between  what  she  was  and  what  she  is  now.  Ver.  3  personifies  in  like  manner  the  tribe  of  Judah 
Vers,  i-6  depict  the  present  condition  nf  Jerusalem  in  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which  description  the  ideal 
person  in  her  grief  is  introduced;  and  also,  by  way  of  contrast,  her  successful  foe  :  the  forsaken  roads 
of  the  city,  the  broken  gates,  the  mourning  priests  and  virgins,  the  exiled  people,  and  especially  the  no- 
bles plunged  from  splendor  into  the  deepest  misery,  are  the  separate  features  which  compose  this  picture 
I  Jhe  especial  subject  of  this  description  is  not  the  city,  strictly  speaking,  but  Zion,  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  city  Around  the  ideal  daughter  of  Zion  all  the  accessories  of  the  picture  are  draien 
Jerusalem,  herself,  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  following  verses.— VI.  H.  H  ]  Ver  7  relates  ac/air. 
to  the  ideal  Jerusalem  and  informs  us  how  she  remembers  with  pain  her  former  estate',  whilst  nowsuf 
fering  bitter  mockery  from  her  foes.  Vers.  8,  9  declare  the  cause  of  the  judgment,  already  indicated 
in  ver  6,  namely,  the  heinous  sm  of  Israel:  m  consequence  of  which  sin,  heathen,  ver.  10  had  in- 
truded into  the  sanctuary  of  Zion,  which  was  forbidden  in  the  law.  Finally,  ver  11  to  the  last 
clause,  describes  the  distressing  famine  of  the  besieged  people.  From  the  last  clause  of  ver  7 1  to  tha 
end  of  the  chapter,  the  Poet  lets  Zion  herself  speak,  as  she  had  already  done  parenlhetically  if,  ^er.  9 


CHAP.  I.  1,  2. 


Vers.  1,  2. 

1  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people !  how  is  she  become  as  a 
widow  1     She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces, 

2  how  is  she  become  tributary !  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on 
her  cheeks ;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her :  all  her  friends 
have  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her  enemies. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

I 
Ver.  1. — ni3,  eubst.,  solitariness,  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  accuaative.    See  lii.  28 ;  Lev.  xiii.  46 ;  Jer.  xv.  17 ;  xlix. 

31,  ^^37,  Num.  xxiii.  9  ;  Mio  vii.  14.— "031-    The  ''—  is  archaic.    See  Oisn.,  §123.  d.    [la  'nlE'  also.    The  paraeogic 
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■" —  was,  originally,  perhaps,  a  marls  of  the  genitive,  as  the  corresponding  letter  in  Arabic.  Occurs  in  poetry  and  in  com- 
pound names,  as  pD~''j'lX,  DIX^'Dto.  Hendkkson.]  The  archaic  ''— ,  not  infrequent  in  Jeremiah,  x.  17  (K'tib);  xxii. 
23;.  xlix.  16;  li.  13.  Yet  this  particular  word  occurs  only  here. — 31,  great,  in  the  qualitative  sense,  not  merely  mW^HS, 
but  also  wia^fttMS, ^ofens,  great,  powerful,  occurs  often;  Ps.xlviii.S;  Is.Ixiii.l;  liii.l2;  Jer.xli.l.  See  D'n3tO  3*1,  et 
Sim.,  and  n3">,  the  metropolis  of  the  Ammonites.  The  phrase  D^U3  3"!  occurs  only  here.  [See  lntr.,Add.  jffem.{l).  p.  29,  | — 

The  3  after  ^n'^S'  indicates  the  object  over  which  the  Princess  rules.    See  Fueest.    [Blatnet,  Boothrotd,  translate  f>i>er, 

:  •  TT         . 

instead  of  amoft^.] — "iVVtJ  is  synonymous  with  n3*l,  e.g.,  DTISD  '^K',  Gen.  xxxvii.  36  ;  xxxix.  1,  et  at.,  and  □^D*'*1D  1^, 

TT  T-  '    T  -         -  ,  ■       •    r  - 

Dan.  i.  7,  9,  ei  al.  are  synonymous  with  fU   3"^  and  f^  3*^.    The  sing.  7111?    excepting  as  the  proper  name  Sarah,  occurs 

—  ~  TT 

only  here.  Plural  in  Judges  v.  29 ;  Is.  xlix.  23 ;  1  Kings  xi.  3  ;  Esth.  i.  18,  shows  that  it  is  an  old  word  and  in  earlier  times 
peculiar  to  po.stry.  [p^iti  Uucr.,  Add.Reni.{;J.).  p.  29.] — T\y'\0,Wovince.,  satrapy,  iMsing.  occurs  only  in  books  of  Ezra  (ii.  1),  Al- 

T    •  : 
hemiah(i.3;  vii. 6;  xi.  3),  Ecclesiastes  (v.  7),  Daniel  (viii.  2;  xi.  24),  and  especiiiUy  Esther  (i.  1,  22;  iii.  12,  14.  e^c);  \n  pXu. 
inE8th.i.3;  viii. 9;  ix.3,4,16;   Kzr-k  xix.8;  1  Kings  xx.  14,  1.5,  17,  19  [woi  2  liingM  xx.  19,  a  mistake  of  Fuerst  copied  by 
Kaegelsb.],  Eccles.  ii.  8.     Its  uye  in  Kzukiel  and  Kings  shows  that  it  was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.   [See  Iiiti'., 
Add.  iiem. (2}.p.  yO.J^OD.    W.  Robertson,  Key  to  Heb.  Bib.,  derives  from  DDD,  to  mett,  dissolve,  "a  consuming  of  btrength, 

~  ~  T 

ririum  dissojutio  rt  cnnfectin.^^  Tuerst.  from  same  verb  taken  in  a  second.ary  signification,  to  split,  divide,  separate,  sunder, 
hence  nw.taph.  to  nambf.r,  me^tsure,  distribute.  The  only  evidence  of  such  a  secondary  signification  of  the  verb  is  in  the  de- 
rivatives themselves,  DD  and  HDO.     The  old  quaint  idea  seems  better.     "DD  from  HOD,  because  it  doth  melt  and  dis- 

-  T    ■  ~  T    ■ 

solve,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of  those  who  are  forced  to  be  tributaries."    Gesenius  says  this  is  not  "  tolerable,"  and  derives 

from  DD3  to  number.     Uut  there  is  a  word  already  from  that  root,  D3D,  meaning  tribute  in  the  strict  sense,  while  DO 

—  T  V  V  — 

means  any  sort  of  tribute-service  or  bond-service  (see  crit.  notes  below),  having  a  sense  that  cannot  be  extracted  from  a  verli 
signifying  to  number. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  2. — [n33n   133.    The  inlinitive  construct  before  a  finite  verb 'expresses  intensity,  after  it  continuity.    iShe  weepeth 
:■  :  •         T 
sire  or  sorely,  Broughton,  E.  V.,  Blatnet,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  or  bitterly.  Notes,  not  continual'y,  as  old  Eng.  teus.,  Dlo- 

DATi,  French  ters.,  Wordsworth,  and  Naeoelsbach. — W.  H.  H.] — Tl/ ueveroccursin.Teremiah.  [Seern*r.,Add.Rc:R.(2). 

p.  30.]— Jeremiah  uses  the  Piel  Dnj,  xvi.  7;  xxxi.  13;  but  not  the  phrase  DHiD   TX,  occurring  in  this  chapter  four  times, 

andelsewhereonlyinBccl.iv.  1.  [See7nir.,  J(2d. i2em. (3). p. 80.]   Jeremiah  uses  n''3ni<  xx.  4,  6;  j;ixxix.  23;  v.  8;  vii.  .0, 

etc.;   nj3  iii.  8, 11,  20  ;  v.  11;  xii.  Q,  etc.;  3"*^,  frequently,  vi.  25;  xv.  11;  xviii.  17,  cte. — D''3^i47    -VH  occurs  elsewhere 

-T  '•  ■;      :  T 

only  in  Pa.  cxxxix.  22. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
Ver.  1.  How,  n3''X.     The  second  and  fourth 

T     •■ 

chapters  also  begin  with  this  word.  It  is  used 
hy  Jeremiah  (viii.  8;  xlviii.  17),  and  not  seldom 
in  Deuteronomy  (i.  12;  vii.  17  ;  xii.  30;  xviii. 
21).  In  Isaiah  it  occurs  once,  i.  21,  a  passage 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  our  Poet's  mind. 
There,  as  here,  the  ideal  person  of  Jerusalem, 
t.  e.,  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (in  distinction  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  ver.  3  relates),  is  the 
subject.  The  personification  is  apparent:  1. 
From  the  expression,  sits  solitary.  2.  Prom  the 
words,  as  a  widow.  The  comparison  with  a  per- 
son shows  that  the  subject  of  comparison  is  re- 
garded as  a  person.  3.  The  singular  forms  in 
Ver.  2,  she  toeeps,  her  tears,  her  cheeks,  etc.,  as  cer- 
tainly indicate  a  personification,  as  the  plural 
forms  would  prove  a  reference  to  the  concrete 
multitude  of  the  exiles.  The  Poet  then  has  in 
his  eye,  not,  perhaps,  the  collective  person  of  the 
exiled  people,  but  the  ideal  person  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  now  ruined.     This  person  he  sees  in 


the  spirit,  sitting  solitary  amidst  the  devastated 
holy  places. — Doth  the  city  sit  solitary. 
Solitary,  because  she  has  lost  her  inhabitants, 
her  children.  This  is  evident  from  the  antithe- 
sis,— the  city  that  was  full  of  people,  [Noyes  : 
"There  are  several  Roman  coins  extant,  repre- 
senting on  the  one  side  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
and  on  the  other  a  woman  (the  daughter  of  Zion) 
sitting  upon  the  ground  under  a  palm  tree,  in  a 
mournful  attitude,  and  having  around  her  a  heap 
of  arms,  shields,  etc.  The  legend  is  Jvdma 
Capta — Judea  taken."] — That  was  full  of 
people  !  In  regard  to  sense  and  construction, 
see  Jer.  li.  13  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  [Henderson:  "It 
is  impossible  to  determine  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  Before 
the  revolt  under  Rehoboam  it  must  have  been 
very  great,  especially  during  the  celebration  of 
the  three  annual  festivals,  when  the  males  con- 
gregated there  from  all  parts  of  the  country  :  and 
even  after  that  event,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  southern  kingdom, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  considerable.  It 
not  only  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  tribes 
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of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  waa  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mercantile  cities  of  the  East."] — Ho'wr. 
[The  repetition  of  the  How  in  the  second  and  the 
last  clauses  of  the  verse,  as  in  our  English  ver- 
sion, is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  mars  the 
rhythmical  construction  and  interrupts  the  con- 
secutive flow  of  thought.  There  is  no  more  pro- 
priety in  its  repetition  in  ver.  1,  than  there  would 
be  in  ver.  2,  which  in  form  and  matter  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  ver.  1.  The  particle,  as  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  is  ejaoulatory,  not  inter- 
rogative. It  rouses  and  directs  attention,  with 
fine  poetical  effect,  to  the  image  of  the  ideal 
Jerusalem,  once  representing  a  city /mZZ  of  people, 
now  seen  as  a  dejected  woman,  sitting  solitary,  as 
in  the  deepest  grief.  The  attention  thus  gained, 
the  description  goes  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  2,  add- 
ing feature  to  feature,  and  circumstance  to  cir- 
cumstance, with  admirable  art  and  graphic 
power,  till  the  picture  is  complete. — W.  H.  H.] 
— Is  she — she  is  become  as  a  widov?  !  In 
Is.  i.  21,  the  failhfal  city  has  become  a  harlot. 
Here,  where  we  have  a  poem  not  of  invective  and 
denunciation,  but  of  lamentation,  the  populous 
city  has  become  as  a  widow.     For  she  is  no  longer 

(n7i?3)  a  married  one,  since  she  no  longer  enjoys 
communion  with  Jehovah,  her  Husband  (7J.O. 
See  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah  liv.  1  sqq.).  She  is  a 
woman  forsaken  {Is.  liv.  6),  and  the  reproach  of 
widowhood  (Is.  liv.  6)  rests  upon  her.  The  ex- 
pression as  a  widow  [njD7N3,  as  one  forsaken, 
widowed]  implies  that  Jerusalem  has  not  lost  her 
husband  utterly  and  forever,  but  she  is  only  se- 
parated from  him  for  a  period.  There  is  in  the 
particle  as  a  foreshadowing  of  reunion.  See  the 
expression  as  widows  in  v.  3. — She  that  ■was 
great  among  the  nations.  [Dr.  Naeoeis- 
baoh's  punctuation,  which  is  the  punctuation 
also  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  some  more  modern 
versions,  requires  us  to  connect  these  words  with 
the  preceding  declaration.  She  is  become  as  a 
widow,  the  great  one  [Die  Grosse)  among  the  na- 
tions. This  is,  however,  in  violation  of  the  ma- 
soretic  punctuation,  and  does  not  seem  to 
strengthen  the  meaning  that  Dr.  N.  derives  from 
the  expression  as  a  widow.  See  critical  notes  be- 
low. Nor  is  there  a  necessary  antithesis  between 
being  as  a  widow  and  having  been  great  among  the 
nations.  If  we  adopt  the  punctuation  of  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.,  we  should  adopt  the  translation  in  full 
of  one  or  the  other  of  those  versions,  both  of 
which  do  preserve  an  antithesis.  The  Sept. 
reads  She  is  become  as  a  widow,  i.  e.,  a  lone,  for- 
saken woman,  who  was  filled  with  nations.  The 
Vulg.  reads.  She  the  lady  of  nations  became  as  a 
widow.  The  punctuation  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Bibles,  which  is  retained  by  our  English  version, 
Beoughton,  Gattakee,  Notes,  and  Geelacii, 
certainly  makes  the  sense  clearer  and  the  thoughts 
more  copious.  The  city  sits  solitary  that  was  full 
of  people !  She  is  become  as  a  widow  1  She  that 
was  great  among  the  nations.  .  .  .  is  become  tributary. 
— W.  H.  H.] — And  princess  among  the  pro- 
vinces. That  not  only  Israelitish,  but  foreign 
provinces  also,  were  at  times  governed  by  Jeru- 
salem, is  sufficiently  established  in  history.  [See 
David'sconquestsandsovereignty  overthe  neigh- 
boring states,  2  Sam.  yiii.  1-4;  x.  6-19;  the  ex- 


tent of  Solomon's  dominions,  1  Kings  iv.  21,  24; 
2  Chron.  ix.  23,  24;  the  power  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xvii.  10,  11,  and 
in  that  of  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6-8.  See  also 
Ezra  iv.  20,  "  There  have  been  mighty  kings  also 
over  Jerusalem,  which  have  ruled  over  all  coun- 
tries beyond  the  river ;  and  toll,  tribute,  and 
custom,  was  paid  unto  them." — W.  H.  H.] — 
How  is  she  become — is  become.  [See  remarks 
on  How  above.] — Tributary.  ["Obliged  to 
pay  tribute-service.  This  is  the  common  mean- 
ing of  the  word."  Notes.] 

Tl^  n^t?',  sitteth  solitary.     This  cannot  meaiJ 

TT        t:[t  ^ 

dwelleth  alone.  For  the  isolated  location  of  the 
city  could  be  no  misfortune,  since  contact  with 
heathen  neighbors  was  forbidden  as  injurious. 
(See  Num.  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xx.  24,  26 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
28;  Ex.  xxiii.  31-33;  Judg.  ii.,  iii.)  Nor  can 
nSty*  have  the  sense  of  situation,  place  of  location, 
for  3iy'  never  has  that  sense  in  the  Hebrew.    See 

—  T 

Gesen.,  Thes.  In  Ps.  cxxii.  5  ;  cxxv.  1 ;  Zech. 
ii.  8  ;  xii.  6  ;  xiv.  10  it  has  either  the  active  sig 
nification  of  inhabiting,  or  the  passive  of  being  in- 
habited (see  Jer.  xvii.  6,  25  ;  xxx.  18 ;  1.  13,  89, 
et  al.).  That  this  last  named  passive  signification 
does  not  suit  here  is  evident  from  the  contradic- 
tion involved  by  the  words  solitary  and  as  a  widow. 
We  can  only  translate  How  sits  solitary  the  city. 
[FijERST,  Lex.,  'OH',  to  sit,  as  an  expression  of 
being  bowed  down,  struck  down  and  forsaken, 
with  VIn'?,  Is.  iii.  26;  Job  ii.  13  ;    ISV'hv,    Is. 

I     V  T  T  '  T      T  -' 

xlvii.  1;  -\-\2,  Lam.  i.  1 ;  iii.  28;  DDWD,  Ezr.  jx. 
3  ;  DwSn,  Gen.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Is.  xlvii.  8."]    'j"l3l. 

TT  :-'  '  J         .  ^. 

It  is  probable  that  the  form  'ns^./S,  in  the  kindred 
passage,  Is.  i.  21,  influenced  the  choice  of  the 
form  of   the  word  here. — njn7{<3,  as  a  widow. 

TT  :  -  :  , 

In  antithesis  to  Uy  '^13^,  full  of  people,  n7-13i:', 
bereaved  of  children,  childless,  would  be  first  sug- 
gested :  but  this  word  occurs  only  once,  Is.  xlix. 
21.  T\121^,  also,  occurs  once  only  (in  connection 
with  njoSx),  Jer.  xviii.  21.  HTpj;  is  the  bar- 
ren woman,  Tn2m  or  ri'73Kfp  is  abortum  faciens, 
Ex.  xxiii.  26;  2  Kings  ii.'l9,'21,  or  infanticida, 
Ez.  xxxvi.  13.  HJdVx  suits  admirably,  in  that 
it  involves  the  impossibility  of  bearing  children 
in  the  future.  And  that  is  what  the  Poet  would 
say.  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  a  condition  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  become  a  mother  of 
children,  Ps.  cxiii.  9.  The  other  feature,  that  she 
is  also  a  widow  robbed  of  the  children  already 
born  to  her,  is  further  brought  out  in  what  fol- 
lows. I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  Jerusa- 
lem is  here  called  a  widow,  because  she  is  be- 
reaved "of  king  and  princes,  and  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  rulers,"  as  Viteinoa  and  others 
after  him  (lately  ENGELnAEDi),  appealing  to  Is. 
xlvii.  8,  have  been  inclined  to  think.  Besides 
that,  njD7N3  is  not  synonymous  with  'xS,  Raschi 
has  already  remarked.  Compare  DoS  at  the 
close  of  this  verse,  and  njuS,  Is.  i.  21.  The 
word  njDlN  is  often  found  in  Jeremiah,  vii.  6  ; 
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3CV.  8;  xviii.  21  ;  xxii.  3.  [Hendreson  13  too 
positive  wiien  he  says,  "The  3  in  nja'7X3  is 
simply  that  of  comparison,  and  is  not  intended 
to  express  any  hope  that  she  would  be  restored 
from  her  widowed  state,  as  Jarohi  fancifully 
supposes."  Comparison  is  not  assertion:  a  thing 
is  not  what  it  is  compared  with.  If  2  then  does 
simply  indicate  a  comparison,  yet  it  leaves  a  pos- 
sibility, and  hence  a  hope  of  restoration  from  a, 
widowed  state  ;  and  there  is  certainly  more  than 
a  'fanciful',  distinction  between  being  a  widow, 

•^i^^^^<  and  being  like  one,  HJoSxa.— W.  H.  H.] 

— DDT  nn;n,  has  become  tributary.  The  expres- 
sion is  found  in  Genesis  (xlix.  15)  and  in  Deute- 
ronomy (xx.  11) ;  and  is  especially  frequent  in  1 
Kings  (v.  27,  28;  ix.  15,  21)  and  in  Judges  (i.  28, 
30,  33,  35).  It  is  also  found  in  Isaiah  (xxxi.  8). 
The  etymology  and  fundamental  meaning  are  not 
quite  certslin.  At  all  the  places  cited  the  word 
Indicates  bond-service,   or  rather,  collectively, 

services  (see  13j?  DD,  Gen.  xlix.  15;  Josh.  xvi. 
10;  1  Kings  ix.  21).  It  first  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  tributum,  a  money  tax,  very  late,  Esth.  x.  1. 
It  is,  however,  unimportant  whether  we  take  the 
word  in  our  text  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other. 
Nor  can  we  from  this  word  determine  the  exact 
period  of  time,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  would  do, 
when  he  says :  "  Therefore  she  is  still  standing, 
but  has  become  tributary.  This  first  happened 
under  the  Egyptians  "  (he  has  here  in  mind  evi- 
iently  2  Kings  xxiii.  83).  "To  what  time  then 
is  this  to  be  referred, — to  that  of  the  elegy  on 
Josiah,  or  to  that  of  a  later  period  ?"  If  Jeru- 
aalem  was  no  longer  standing,  and  not  a  human 
30ul  dwelt  there,  yet  the  place  on  which  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  remained  had  become,  with  the 
whole  land,  a  part  of  the  territory  subjected  to 
the  Chaldeans. 

Yer.  2.  She  Mveepeth  sore  in  the  night. 
—She  weeps  and  weeps  the  night  throughout.  [This 
translation  is  beautiful  and  expository,  but  for 
grammatical  reasons  the  E.  V.  is  to  be  preferred. 
See  the  Gramm.  Notes. — W.  H.  H.]  The  sorrowing 
widow  weeps  in  the  night.  Not  in  the  night-time 
only,  in  distinction  from  day-time, — nor,  as  Ew- 
,4LD  prefers,  'until  the  night.'  For  why  should 
she  not  weep  during  the  night  also  ?  Precisely 
Ihis  is  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  She  weeps  in 
the  night,  but  not  only  a  part  of  the  night,  for 


that  were  nothing   wonderful,  but  so  that  her 
weeping  fills  up  the  time  which  is  usually  spent 

otherwise.     So  is  fl/wS   to  be  understood  in 

T 

Num.  xiv.  1,  "and  the  people  wept  that  night." 
See  Jer.  vi.  6  ;  xxxvi.  30,  et  al.  [Henderson  : 
"  To  express  the  more  aggravated  character  of 
the  weeping,  it  is  represented  as  indulged  in 
even  during  the  night — the  period  of  rest  and 
quiet."] — And  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks. 
'Teirs,'  Jer.  viii.23;  ix.  17,  et  al.  The  absence 
of  a  predicate  index,  which  renders  the  supple- 
ment of  the  copula  'are'  necessary,  gives  the 
idea  evidently  that  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  are 
constantly  there,  have  fixed  there,  as  it  were, 
their  permanent,  place.  [Henry:  "Nothing 
dries  away  sooner  than  a  tear,  -yet  fresh  griefs 
extort  fresh  tears,  so  that  her  cheeks  are  never 
free  from  them."] — Among  all  her  lovers  she 
hath  none  to'  comfort  her. — She  has  no  com- 
forter.— [That  this  phrase  has  an  important 
meaning  is  to  be  inferred  by  its  recurrence  four 
times  in  this  chapter  (vers.  ii.  9-;  xvii.  21;  see 
also  ver.  16),  and  from  its  being  an  unusual  form, 
occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Eccl.  iv.  1.  It  can 
have  no  common-place  meaning.  It  refers  indi- 
rectly to  the  loss  of  the  Comforter — their  God. — 
W.  H.  H.] — All  her  friends  have  dealt  trea- 
cherously vsrith  her,  they  are  become  her 
enemies.  The  words  lovers  Atii  friends  indicate 
the  human  supports  on  which  Jerusalem  fool- 
ishly and  presumptuously  believed  she  could 
rely,  especially  all  those  nations  whose  friend- 
ship she  had  so  often  preferred,  instead  of  trust- 
ing in  Jehovah.  See  ver.  19;  Jer.  ii.  13,  18,  33, 
36,  37;  xxii.  20,22;  Hos.  ii.  7  sqq.;  Ezek. xxiii.. 
These  places  show,  in  harmony  with  history,, 
that  the  nations  toward  which  Israel  felt  itself 
drawn  in  amorous  love,  but  by  which  at  last  they 
were  not  only  deserted,  but  treated  with  even  po- 
sitive hostility,  were  especially  Assyria,  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  With  reference  to  Egypt,  see  parti- 
cularly Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7,  16.  See  Ewald  in  loc. 
[Henderson:  " The Zotiers and/nm&  were  those 
neighboring  states  which  were  allies  of  the  He- 
brews,— and  their  idol-gods,  which  they  wor- 
shipped, and  in  which  they  trusted.  Egypt 
especially  was  the  object  of  their  confidence,  but 
not  even  she  durst  venture  to  come  to  their  help 
against  the  Chaldeans.  Those  in  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  actually  joined  the  northerui 
enemy  on  his  irruption  into  the  country,  2: 
Kings  xxiv.  2."] 


3  Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of  affliction,  and  because  of  great  servi- 
tude ;  she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest :  all  her  persecutors 
overtook  her  between  the  straits. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  3.— nnSj,  «ee  Jer.  1.  8.— 'J  y,  fonnd  in  Lam.  I.  3,  7,  9 ;  lii.  1, 19,  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah ;  yet  Isaiaft  uoea  it 

T  :  |T  •  't: 

xlviii.  10 :  occurs  also  in  Pentateuch  ;  Gen.  xvi.  11 ;  xxix.  32  ;  xxxi.  42  ;  Ex.  iii.  7  ;  Deut.  xvi.  3  ;  xxvi.  7,  etc.;  in  Psalms  ix. 
H  ;  XXV.  18  ;  xxxi.  8,  and  in  other  writings  of  earlier  origin  than  Lara. — 3*10  is  found  in  Is.  vii.  22 ;  xxiv.  22 ;  Nah.  iii.  4, 

6t  ah:  Jeremiah  says  3h7X,  xxx.  14, 16,  or  3*^3,  xiii.  22. — Hn^l*  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah,  yet  frequently  in  Penta- 
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teuch,  and  in  l8.  xiv.  3 ;    xxxii.  17  ;    xxviit.  21. — niJD   occurs  Gen.  viii.  9;    Deut.  xxviii.  65  ;    la.  xxxiT.  li,  is  not  U5.?d  by 
Jeremiah  ;  he  usesnn^JD,  xlv.  3.  [SeelTttr.  Add.  R.  (4).  p.  30.  (6). p.  31.] — Jtyj  occurs  in  Jer.  xlii.l6(8eeaIsoxxxix.  5;  lii.  8^ .J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  3.  The  tribe  of  Judsih  is  the  subject  here, 
as  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  in  vers.  1,  2,  and  is 
conceived  of  similarly  as  an  ideal  per.=:on. — 
Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of 
affliction  and  because  of  great  servitude. 
Into  exile  is  Judah  gone  from  oppression  and  severe 
seruitude.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that 
from  oppression  and  from  hard  servitude  cannot  re- 
fer to  the  involuntary  exile  of  Judah,  since  it  is 
added  she  findeth  no  rest.  For  who  may  expect 
rest  for  a  people  carried  into  captivity?  But 
voluntary  fugitives  might  hope  to  iind  rest.  Of 
such  voluntary  exiles,  Jeremiah  speaks  in  xl.  11, 
12,  and  from  Jer.  xliii.  4-7  we  learn  that  all  these 
finally  agreed  together  to  seek  rest  in  Egypt. 
That  they  foimd  no  rest  there  exactly  agrees  with 
what  the  prophet  had  declared,  xlii.  13-22,  to  the 
people  stubbornly  persisting  in  the  flight  to 
Egypt.  When  the  Poet  speaks  here  of  Judah  as 
a  fugitive,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  the 
reason  for  his  doing  so  may  be  surmised  from  the 
fact  that  he  himself  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
people  that  were  living  in  exile.  We  may  sup- 
pose, also,  that  he  regarded  this  part  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  be- 
cause they  consisted  of  people  who  were  at  least 
free.  It  is  much  like  saying, — Judah  isno  longer 
with  those  who  have  become  mixed  with  a  foreign 
people  as  slaves.  If  it  yet  survive,  it  survives  in 
a  voluntary  exile,  where,  notwithstanding  its 
distressed  state^and  reduced  numbers,  it  still  re- 
tains at  least  its  personal  liberty.  [Bl.\t.\ey: 
"Our  translators,  who  have  rendered,  Judah  is 
gone  into  captivity  because  of  affliction 
and  because  of  great  servitude,  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrast,  who  represents  the  Jews  to  have  been 
carried  into  captivity  in  retaliation  of  their  having 
oppressed  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  among 
them,  and  prolonged  illegally  the  bondage  of 
their  brethren  who  had  been  sold  them  for 
slaves."  Hendeeson  adopts  this  view,  that  Ju- 
dah is  here  represented  as  suffering  captivity  on 
account  of,  or  because  of  her  oppressing  and 
cruelly  enslaving  her  own  people,  see  Jer.  xxxiv. 
But  the  other  view,  that  Judah  sought  by  volun- 
tary exile  to  escape  the  oppression  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  Chaldeans,  is  recommended  by  the 
reasons  given  above,  and  is  adopted  by  Blatney, 


C.  B.  and  J.  D.   Miohaelis.,   Boothbotd  and 

Notes.       Houbiqant,    quoted    approvingly    by 

Boothrotd  in  his  Heb.  Bib.^  connects  the  words 

"from  oppression  and  hard  servitude"  with  the 

words    "  she  findeth  no  rest,"  an  obvious   and 

awkward  attempt  to  escape  the  difBoulty  of  tho 

supposed  causal  sense  of  J'O.     Hugh  BEonoHTON 

translates  Judah  leaveth  country  after  affliction  and 

much    bondage. — W.   H.  H.] — [She     d-welleth 

among    the    heathen,    lit.,    nations,    i.  e.,  the 

heathen  nations.     The  word  dwell  conveys  an  idea 

of  a  settled  permanent  abode,  not  required  by 

the  Hebrew,   n2»'..     The  German,  sitzei,  which 
T :  It  '  ' 

N/VEQELSBACHiises,  is  better  (see  ver.  1).  The  fu- 
gitive, fleeing  before  her  pursuers,  finds  at  last  a 
place  among  (he  heathen,  where  she  sits  down  in 
hoped-for  security:  but  in  vain  ;  her  pursuers 
overtake  her,  as  the  hart  is  found  by  the  hunter, 
in  the  straits  or  defiles  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  See  ver.  6,  thegflee  like 
harts  before  thepursuer. — W.  H.  H.] — She  find- 
eth no  rest:  all  her  persecutors,  pursuers, 
in  antithesis  to  all  her  lovers  and  all  her  friends  in 
ver.  2  (seei.  6;  iv.  19;  Jer.  xv.  15;  xvii.  18;  xx. 
11)  overtook  her  between  the  straits. 
D'"1^D  (Sing.  ISD)  occurs,  besides  here,  only  Ps. 
cxvi.  3  ;  cxviii.  6.  It  can  mean  neither  Mi/3ov- 
Tsc  (so  Sept.,  which  erroneously  takes  it  for  a 
participle),  nor  termini,  dptafjoi  (so  Chald.,  Veni- 
tiau  Greek,  et  al.).  It  means  angustiss,  narrow 
defiles  from  which  there  is  no  outlet.  The  figure 
is  taken  from  the  chase.  See  the  German  phrase, 
"in  die  Mngm  ireiben,"  "to  drive  one  into 
straits."  [W.Robertson:  "  "li'O,  a  streight,  or 
a  streighting  distress."  Fueest:  "to  take  one 
in  the  straits,  i.  e.,  to  get  one  at  last  into  our 
power,  a  proverbial  phrase."  The  present  use 
of  the  English  word  straits  (as  'reduced  to 
straits,'  'in  great  straits')  explains  the  sense 
here,  but  does  not  justify  the  translation,  overtook 
her  between  the  straits. — W.  H.  H.]  The  fugitive 
Judah  sits  indeed  in  the  midst  of  a  heathenish 
people,  but  has  found  there  no  rest.  She  would 
flee  still  further,  were  it  possible.  But  whither 
could  the  Jews,  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  all  their  goods,  have  fled  beyond  the  desert- 
surrounded  Egypt?  They  dwelt  there,  it  is  true, 
but  they  dwelt  amidst  straits.  All  their  pursuers 
(and  that  there  were  enough  of  them  in  Egypt, 
old  and  new,  is  evident  from  Jer.  xliv.  12,  is! 
26  sqq.)  could  reach  them  there. 


I.  4-6. 

4  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts :  all  her 
gates  are  desolate ;  her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in  bitter- 

5  ness.  Her  adversaries  are  the  chief,  her  enemies  prosper ;  for  the  Loed  hath  af- 
flicted her  for  the  multitude  of  her  transgressions :   her  children  are  gone  into  cap- 

6  tivity  before  the  enemy.  And  from  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  d^ 
parted :  her  princes  are  become  like  harts  that  find  no  pasture ;  and  they  are  gone 
without  strength  before  the  pursuer. 


CHAP.  I.  4-6. 
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TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.— 73K,  ac(j.  mimnful  [not  desert,  waste,  devastated,  as  Fuekst  says,  which  destroys  the  beautiful  personiflcati"  n 
■'  T  , 

— W.  H.  H.],  occura  Gen.  xxxvii.  35  ;  Is.  Ivii.  18,  et  ah,  never  in  Jeremiah.    The  verb  73X  ho  uses,  in  the  same  sense  as  th(* 

adjective  here  (iv.  28;  xii.  4, 11 ;  xiv.  2;  xxiii.  10)  [and  also  the  noun  'jax,  vi.  26,  et  al.—W.  H.  H.]  Isaiah  uses  the  adjec 

tive,  Ivii.  18 ;  Ixi.  23. — ''73D,  see  Jer.  ii.  16 ;  ix.  10,  11. — The  expression  'X3  (see  Gen.  xxiii.  10, 18)  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. 

— li^lD  is  found  in  Jeremiah  twice,  viii.  7 ;  xlvi.  17,  both  times  in  the  sense  of  lempus  Jlxum.    In  the  Lamentations  the 

word  occurs  six  times,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  a  tiTiie  of  feast,  a  festival,  i.  4,  1.0 ;  ii.  G,  7,  22,  or  the  place  of  a  feasf,  ii.  G. 
[It  may  have  here  the  sense  of  an  appointed  time.  Ordinary  services  in  the  Temple  are  neglected.  None  flock  to  Zion  at  tlie 
usual  times  of  service.— W.  H.  H.]— The  part.  UDW  is  not  in  Jeremiah  :  he  uses  the  part.  Niph.,  xxxiii.  10,  and  DfDtJ?,  xii. 
11.  The  plur.  ending  r —  (see  iv.  3,  K'tib),  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. — The  root  HJX  Jeremi.ah  does  not  use,  either  in  a 
verbal  or  a  substantive  form  (see  Lam.  i.  8, 11,  21).— nU?J>  see  HJin  below.— ^D  Jeremiah  does  use,  ii.  19 ;  iv.  18. 

Ter.  5. — As  shown  above,  tyxi7  VH  is  a  Deuteronomio,  ^7t^  a  Jereraiac  expression.  For  grammatical  form  of  latter, 
see  Olsh.,  §233,  &.    HJID  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah,  but  frequently  in  Lamentations,  i.  4, 12  ;  iii.  32,  33;  elsewhere,  Is.  Ii. 

T 

23;  Zeph.  iii.  18.    [Tulgate  derives  it  from  njn,  which  sometimes  means  to  speak;  quia  Dominus  locutus  est  super  earn  ; 

T  T 

DOUAY,  because  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against  her.  But  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Versions  generally  derive  it  from  n.V- — ^.  11.  H.] — 
y^-^^  is  entirely  Jeremiac  (see  on  3*^0,  ver.  3). — ^"^2  In  Jeremiah  only  once,  v.  6. — 77'l_J?,  Jer.  xliv.  7  ;  '77'l_J',  Jei. 
vi.  11 ;  ix.  20. — '''2]V  'Tir\  is  peculiar  to  this  place.  ^"^^V  cannot  well  be  an  accusative,  since  to  go  into  exile  is  always  elsi^- 
where  expressed  by  ^3t2'3  "ij/H,  see  ver.  18.  [Henderson  :  her  children  are  gone  captives  before  the  eiiemy.^ — The  sing. 
"l]f,  which  is  frequent  in  Lam.  (i.  7, 10;  ii.  4;  iv.  12),  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah  ;  he  uses  only  the  plural  (xxx.  16  ;  xlvi.  10) 
and  niS  (iY.  31 ;  vi.  24,  et  al.). 

TT 

Ver.  6. — 10  X]f\  for /orsafcen,  iosi,  is  peculiar.  [Henderson:  "For  ri3~in  the  K'ri  and  some  MSS.  read  more  cor- 
rectly n3n.  The  phrase  is  also  thus  quoted  in  the  Kabboth."  This  best  suits  the  rhythm. — W.  II.  H.] — Tin  is  never 
found  in  Jeremiah  ;  nor  7''X  (yet  see  )h7''X,  xiv.  5);  nor  H^IO  (Jeremiah  always  says  rT'^'lO,  x.  21 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxv.  36). 

We  find  expressions  in  Jeremiah  analogous  to  nj  5<73,  ii.H,  T.i^V  X72,  v.  7,  D^n7X  X73- — HTh  is  found  in  Jere- 
miah, but  only  with  suffixes,  xv.  15 ;  xvii.  18 ;  xx.  11. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

These  verses  contain  a  description  of  tlie  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  city  and  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem [or,  a  new  aspect  of  their  condition  is  pre- 
sented.— We  have  here  another  of  those  changes 
which  impart  to  these  poems  a  highly  dramatic 
character.  A  third  personage  is  introduced, — 
"the  daughter  of  Zion."  The  ideal  person  here 
is  not  that  of  (he  city  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  in 
outward  splendor  and  estate  a  queen  among  the 
nations,  now  fallen  and  humbled  (vers.  1,  2),  nor 
yet  that  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  theocra- 
tic joeo^jfe,  now  a  fugitive  among  the  heathen  (ver. 
3), — but  of  Zion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  abode  of  God,  the  Temple  where  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  worshipped,  now  forsaken  and 
despoiled.  No  longer  do  the  people  gather  to 
her  appointed  solemnities.  Silence  reigns  on 
Zion,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  her  priests  and 
the  moaning  of  her  virgins,  a  higher  evidence 
than  either  the  ruined  city  or  the  exiled  people, 
that  the  glory  was  departed  from  Israel. — 
W.  H.  H.]  « 

Ver.  4.  The  iways  of  Zion,  The  way  to  Zion, 
those  ways  which  lead  to  Zion  :  not  the  streets 
of  the  city,  as  Rosenmiteller  thinks,  for  the  lat- 
ter are  called  DlVin  (see  Hos.  vii.  1  with  vi.  9), 
do  mourn,  are  mournful  (Prosopopoeia,  as,  e.g., 
ii.  19;  Jer.  xiv.  2;  xxiii.  10;  Am.  i.  2),  because 
none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts,  forsaken 
ly  those  who  used  to  come  to  her  feasts  [because  there 
are  none  coming  to  her  appointed  services.  Appointed 
assemblies,  including  all  occasions  of  stated  wor- 
i-hip,  wheth^er  daily  sacrifices  or  annual  festivals, 
would  more  correctly  interpret   the  sense  than 


either  "feasts,"  "  solemn  feasts,"  or  "  festivals." 
— W.  H.  H.] — All  her  gates  are  desolate,  de- 
stroyed. Concerning  the  city  itself,  its  gates  are 
destroyed.  But  ruined  gates  are  tlie  sign  of  a 
ruined  city.  ["Destroyed,"  so  N.^egel.sbach. 
zerstort,  Sept.  t/ipavtai2i:vai^ri\.ze<l  to  the  ground, 
Vulg.  destructse.  E.  V.  and  modern  Versions  ge- 
nerally read  desolate.  It  is  the  gates  of  Zion, 
not  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  that  are 
here  referred  to.  Those  sacred  baniers  lire  re- 
moved. The  holy  place  has  lost  its  sanctity.  It 
is  open  now  to  the  intrusion  of  any  who  please  to 
enter.  See  ver.  10:  "  She  hath  S' en  thai  the  heathen 
entered  into  her  sanctuary  whom  Thou  didst  command 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  Thy  congregation." 
What  could  more  forcibly  express,  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  ideas,  the  idea  that  the  theocratic 
glory  had  departed  from  Israel? — W.  H.  H.] — 
Her  priests  sigh :  her  virgins  are  afflicted, 
sorrowful.  Two  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are 
named, — the  priests  and  the  virgins:  the  former 
the  nobility,  the  latter  the  flower  and  ornament 
of  the  nation.  The  former  sigh  under  he.avy  op- 
pression ;  the  latter,  who  formerly  rendered 
every  festival  attractive,  with  dances  and  pas- 
times (see  Jer.  xxxi.  13;  Herz.  Real.  Encyc, 
XV.,  pp.  414,  415),  are  now  sorrowful.  It  is 
thus  intimated  that  every  possibility  of  making 
a  joyous  festival  is  gone.  See  Jer.  vii.  34;  xvi. 
9;  xxv.  10;  xxxiii.  11;  comp.  xxx.  19.  The 
Sept.  reads,  instead  of  sorrowful,  ayduevai^led 
away;  the  translation  evidently  of  nUIPIJ,  which 
either  really  stood  in  the  text,  or  was  erroneously 
substituted  by  the  Alexandrian  for  the  rare  word 
nijU.  EWALD  follows  the  Sept.  Incorrectly,  it 
seems  to  me.  /I'lJIJ  is  sufficiently  expressive,  if  it 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  grief 
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and  in  antithesis  to  tlie  indications  of  the  public 
rejoicings  that  existed  in  former  times.  [The 
mention  of  "the  priests"  particularly  shows 
that  the  eacred  precincts  of  Zion,  where  they 
ministered,  and  where  "  the  "virgins  "  went  up  to 
ihe  solemn  feasts  with  joy  and  gladness,  are  be- 
fore the  Poet's  eye.  To  say  that  the  priests  are 
mentioned  because  they  constituted  "the  nobi- 
lity" of  the  inhabilants  of  the  city,  is  not  only 
awkward,  but  untrue.  Notes  translates  the  last 
clause  Her  virpins  wail :  a  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal word  not  licensed  by  authority. — W.  H.  H.] 
— And  she  is  in  bitterness.  In  these  words 
the  whole  is  summed  up.  [It  is,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible to  give  in  English  the  exquisite  force  of  the 
original.  N.^egelsbach  nearly  reproduces  it  in 
German,  ^'Und  ihr — ist  wehe^ — ^W.  II.  H.]  Hei'e 
it  is>evident  that  the  ideal  person  of  Zion  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  particular  members  and 
ranks  of  the  community  [des  volkslebens).  [If 
this  were  indisputably  evident,  it  would  not  mi- 
litate with  the  fact  that  Zion  represented  the  re- 
ligious life  as  Judah  did  the  political  life  of  the 
people. — W.  n.  H.] — This  relative  conclusion 
shows  that  t  lie  Poet  proposes  to  pass  to  something 
new.  In  fact,  ver.  4  describes  the  positive  sor- 
rows and  afHictions  of  the  people  :  ver.  5,  a.  b., 
the  good  fortune  of  her  enemies  as  the  natural 
reciprocal  effect  of  the  misfortunes  of  Judah; 
vers.  5,  c-.,  6,  the  negative  side  of  the  painful 
experience  of  the  people,  namely,  the  losses  they 
sustained. 

Ver.  5.  Her  adversaries  are  the  chief, 
lit.,  have  become  the  head  [i.  c,  Jier  superiors, 
Blayney  and  Noy-es  :  or,  the  head  over  her. 
BooTHROYD.]  In  Deut.  xxviii.  13  a  promise  is 
made  to  Israel,  if  obedient,  "and  the  Lord  shall 
make  thee  the  head  and  not  the  tail,"  and  in 
same  chapter,  ver.  44,  the  reverse  is  threat- 
ened, if  disobedient.  The  Poet,  without  doubt, 
had  these  passages  in  his  mind. — Her  enemies 
prosper.  The  darkness  of  Israel's  sorrows  is 
deepened  by  the  brilliant  prosperity  of  her  ene- 
mies. The  expression  occurs  in  same  sense,  Jer. 
xii.  1.  See  Ps.  cxxii.  6  ;  Job  xii.  6. — For  the 
LORD  hath  afflicted  her  for  the  multitude 
of  her  transgressions.  This  advantage  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies  had  not  happened  by 
chance,  nor  by  mere  arbitrariness  or  unrighteous- 
ness on  the  side  of  God,  but  by  an  act  of  Divine 
rectitude  in  the  punishment  of  Israel  for  their 
sins.  What  is  professedly  made  conspicuous  in 
ver.  8  is  here  anticipated.  [Observe,  in  con- 
nection with  Zion,  as  the  representative  of  the 
religious  element  of  the  theocratic  idea,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  national,  the  name  Jehovah  is 
first  introduced,  and  the  calamities  suffered  by 
the  people  are  first  distinctly  ascribed  to  their 
sins ; — the  sins  especially  of  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  hypocrisy,  formalism  and 
idolatry  on  the  part  of  the  people. — W.  H.  H.] — ■ 
Her  children  are  gone  into  captivity,  her 
yovn(j  children  are  gone  captives.  From  here  to 
end  of  ver.  6  the  Poet  describes  what  Judah  has 

lost.  And  first,  her  children.  D'77'lj?  are  little 
children  (see  ii.  20;  iv.  4;  Jer.  vi.  11  ;  ix.  20). 
'f  he.xe  are  compelled  as  captives  to  go  forth  be- 
fore tlie  oppressor  into  foreign  lands.  See  Joel 
iv,  2,  3. — Before  the  enemy.     [The  word  ad- 


versary (so  BROuanTON)  is  preferred  to  enemy, 
E.  v.,  because  the  word  in  Hebrew  is  the  same 
as  that  rendered  "adversaries"  in  the  first 
clause.  Oppressor  and  oppressors  might  be  well 
substituted. — W.  H.  H.]  What  renders  this  more 
dreadful  is  the  idea  that  the  little  children  are 
torn  away  from  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  be  driven  as  merchandise  by  their  purchasers, 
some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another.  [Hen- 
derson :  "In  the  representations  which  we  find 
on  ancient  sculptures  nothing  is  more  affecting 
than  to  observe  females  and  young  children 
driven  as  captives  before  their  conquerors."  Ob- 
serve, young  children  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Zion  because  they,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  are 
the  care  of  the  church,  of  the  religious  rather 
than  the  political  ruler.s,  the  lambs  of  the  flock 
entrusted  to  the  spiritual  shepherds  of  Israel. 
Nothing  could  more  forcibly  express,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  ideas,  the  fact  that  God  had 
forsaken  His  people,  than  that  the  heathen  were 
suffered,  without  Divine  hindrance,  to  carry  away 
these  j/own^  children,  the  children  of  the  covenant, 
into  captivity  and  slavery.  It  is  this  thought  that 
constitutes  the  poetic  climax,  showing  how  se- 
verely Jehovah  afflicted  Zion  for  her  sins. — • 
W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  And  from  the  daughter  of  Zion 
all  her  beauty  is  departed.  Zion  has  lost, 
not  only  her  dearest  and  most  precious  ones,  her 
children,  but  also  her  beauty,  her  glory.  This  last 
feature  is  represented  by  the  prmces,  with  whom, 
and  before  them  all,  the  king  is  to  be  classed. 
[What  then  was  the  beauty  oiTiiou — the  King  and 
the  Princes,  or  God  Himself?  The  beauty  of  Zion 
was  the  presence  of  Jehovah  and  the  maintenance 
of  His  worship  on  the  Holy  Mount.    See  Lam.  ii. 

1,  6;    1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22  ;   Ezek.  vii.  20-22  ;  Ps.  1. 

2,  "Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God 
hath  shined,"  Ps.  xovi.  9,  "Oh,  worship  the  Lord 

in  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  B'^p"JTT^^I^,  Ps. 
cxxxii.  13,  14.  The  beauty  of  Zion  departed 
when  God  forsook  His  people,  suffered  the  Tem- 
ple to  be  destroyed,  Jer.  lii.  13,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship  to  be  discontinued.  The  con- 
diiion  of  her  princes,  like  hunted  harts,  pursued 
and  overtaken,  is  the  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zion,  whence  they  are  driven  forth,  de- 
prived of  all  spiritual  nourishment.  God  is  no 
longer  with  them.  No  more  are  they  fed  with 
the  bread  of  Heaven ;  and  therefore,  like  starved 
and  parched  harts,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
their  pursuers. — W.  H.  H.] — Her  princes  are 
become  like  harts  that  find  no  pasture ; 
and  they  are  gone  without  strength  be- 
fore the  enemy.  These  noble  and  fleet-footed 
animals  lose,, by  hunger,  their  strength  and  the 
power  of  flight.  They  are  caught  and  driven  at 
pleasure.  So  the  princes  of  Zion,  formerly  her 
pride  and  strength,  are  driven  forth  by  the  pur- 
suer.    The  Sept.  and  Jerome  have  Kpmi,  arietes, 

=rams.  They  read  or  understood  D'Vn.  But 
evidently  b^X  is  the  stag  or  hart  (see  Deut.  xii. 
15  ;  xiv.  5  :  xv.  22) :  rams  would  not  suit  in  this 
connection,  since  rams  do  not  belong  to  those 
animals  of  the  chase,  which  only  suffer  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  men,  when  hunger  deprives  them 
of  power  to  escape. 


CHAP.  I.  7. 
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I.   7. 


Jerusalem  remembered  in  the  days  of  her  affliction,  and  of  her  miseries,  all  her 
pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old,  when  her  people  fell  into  the  baud 
of  the  enemy,  and  none  did  help  her :  the  adversaries  saw  her,  and  did  mock  at 
her  sabbaths. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  7. — rl    (T'JtT    ^D^   is  not  the  object  of  mjT.  but  indicates  the  time,  bs  it)  evident  from  the  absence  of  1  before 
,  .  t:'t       •■  :  T  :  It 

73.  The  accusative  ""D^  answers,  aa  frequently,  the  tiuestion,  When?  See  my  Gr.,  ^70,  d.  [Blatney  :  "  IIoubigant  sup- 
poses that  we  ought  to  read  ■'0^3  for  ^n"* :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  the  3,  but  the  T3,  which  has  been  sunk 
before  ''0'')  by  means  of  the  preceding  word  having  been  terminated  with  the  same  letter, — a  mistake  of  which  we  find  nuni- 
berlesH  instances  originating  from  the  same  cause.    ^D''0  signifies  during  tfie  days,  or  since  they  began,  as  DTD  'D''D  does 

presently  after,  in  or  d«n«^ /ormfir  c?«T/s."  Boothrotd  quotes  this  note  with  approval  in  his  Hebrew  Bible.  Hendersox 
says,  "in  ^D^  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  3,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples."    But  nouns  may  be  "  used  absolutely  to 

express  the  relations  of  time,"  see  Green's  Gr.,  §  274,  2. — W.  H.  H.] — 0^n^*lD,  not  from  T^^,  but  from  TTl,  dissipari,  ua- 

:  ~  T 

aari  (Hos.  xii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  31),  is  vagatio,  erratio,  vita  extarris  et  erratica  (Fuerst).  The  word  is  found,  besides  here  and  iii. 
19,  only  at  Is.  Iviii.  7.    [Dr  J.  A.  Alexander  translates  D''1^"1D   D'''J,J?1,  tlt^  affiicted,  tfte  homeless,  and  remarks,  "  Lowth's 

version — the  wandering  poor — is  now  commonly  regarded  as  substantially  correct.  D^lilTD  is  properly  an  abstract,  mean- 
ing wandering  (from  ^I|■^),  here  used  for  the  concrete  wanderers,^^  Accepting  the  opinion  of  Lowth  and  Alexanper,  I  have 
put  ^*  wanderings^'  in  the  text.  FtJERST,  in  his  concordanre,  derives  the  word  from  ^O,  as  above,  but,  in  his  Lexicon,  from 
TIO  and  tximBl&tus  it  expulsicm,  persecution,  miseiy.    W.  Robertson  says,  "nnOO,  )itiic  mournings,  hm-  latiientations,h(ir 

miseries  or  calamities,  or  her  rebellions,  for  the  word  may  be  referred  to  the  root  "1^1,  in  Hiph.,  to  Tnonrn,  to  lament;  or  to 
the  root  TTD,  to  rebel.''    Blayney  says  it  "comes  from  "1"1^,  to  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition,"  and  so  trans- 

-T  ~T 

lates  it  ahatement.  The  variety  of  meanings  put  upon  the  word  is  indicated  in  the  following  English  Yt-rsions  :  Eroughton, 
vexation;  BLAYNEY,a&ase»iere<;  Boothroyd,  misery ;  Henderson,  persecution;  ^oyes,  oppression.  ]iut  waimerings  is  evidently 
best  supported  by  its  use  and  most  natural  derivation,  and  suits  the  meaning  here,  but  in  iii.  19  it  seems  to  denote  simply  a 

condition  of  wretchedness.— W.  H.  H.]— n^^Dnn,  only  here  and  ver.  11,  K'tib.    Neither  lOnO,  nor  nbrTO,  found  in 

Jeremiah.     He  uses  only  Hlnn  ("i- 19 ;  xii.  10  ;   xxv.  34).— D^p  'D'D,  in  Jeremiah  we  have  D'1p"''P''J,  xlvi.  26.— 

y2  could  be  into  the  hand  [E.  V.',  Blayney,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  Noyes]  instead  of  &y  [Brouqhton]  ;  the  difference  is 

not  imnortant.- FBlAYNEY  :  "Instead  of  D'lS  rHN"l  I  propose  to  road  □'IXn   1X1."    An  ingenious,  but  unnecessary, 

"-  -T    T         T  •  •  T|-  T 

unauthorized  change. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  7.  Jerusalem.  [Here  occurs  another 
of  those  sudden  changes  which  give  to  this  poem 
its  highly  dramatic  character.  In  the  preceding 
verses,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  in- 
troductory  to  all  that  follows,  the  city,  the  nation, 
and  the  church  have  been  successively  introduced. 
Now  Jerusalem  is  named  for  the  first  time.  Jeru- 
talem,  here,  must  be  regarded  as  generic  and 
comprehensive;  the  representative  of  the  theo- 
cratic idea ;  the  head  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
the  type  of  its  nationality,  the  seat  of  its  wor- 
ship, where  God  dwelt  in  its  consecrated  Zion. 
The  ideal  persons  who  have  already  appeared, — 
the  ruined  city,  pictured  as  a  sorrowing  widow 
and  dethroned  and  conquered  queen,  of  vers.  1, 
2, — the  exile,  fleeing  from  misery  and  bondage, 
seeking  a  home  among  heathen,  but  finding  no 
rest,  no  escape  from  trouble  and  persecution,  of 
ver.  3, — the  daughter  of  Zion,  despoiled  of  her 
beauty,  bewailing  the  absence  of  worshippers, 
the  invasion  of  her  sacred  courts  by  heathen,  the 
captivity  of  her  infant  children  and  the  humi- 
liation of  her  proud  leaders  and  princes,  of  vers. 
4-6, — all  now  are  embraced  under  the  generic 
name  of  Jeeusaiem,  which  from  this  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  is  personified  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  theocratic  idea. — W.  H.  H.]^ 
remembered,  remembers.  The  unfortunate  can- 
not forbear  recalling  their  former  prosperity, 
the  remembrance  of  which  serves  both  to  com- 


fort them  and  to  increase  their  sorrow.  Zion 
follows  this  propensity  of  nature. — in  the  days 
of  her  affliction  and  of  her  miseries,  all 
her  pleasant  things. — All  the  glorious  things, 
of  a  spiritual  and  of  a  temporal  nature,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  chosen  people  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  painful  remembrance. — that  she  had 
in  the  days  of  old.  See  ii.  17 ;  Is.  xxiii.  7 ; 
xxxvii.  26;  Mich.  vii.  20.  [Bkouqhton  :  "in 
the  old  time."  Hendeeson:  "from  ancient 
days."]  EwALD  regards  the  words,  all  the  plea- 
sant things  she  had  from  the  days  of  old,  as  erro- 
neously transplanted  here  out  of  ver.  10.  His 
principal  reason  seems  to  be  that  they  spoil  the 
rhythm.  Vaihingee  supposes  that  this  verse,  as 
well  as  ii.  19,  contains  four  members.  I  see  no 
necessity  for  this.  We  are  only  to  regard  the 
two  members  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  as  of 
greater  length.  There  is  apparently  no  exact 
measure  for  the  number  of  syllables  of  the  seve- 
ral members.  The  thought  that  Jerusalem  in  her 
misery  remembers  her  present  misery  [which 
would  be  the  sense  according  to  Ewald's  emen- 
dation] is  unnatural ;  for  "C^  [to  call  to  mind,  to 
remember'^  always  suggests  something  distant, 
remote,  in  reference  to  space  or  time,  and,  in  the 
latter  relation,  either  past  or  future.  Besides, 
the  words,  "  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old,"  so 
appropriate  in  ver.  7,  would  be  altogether  super- 
fluous and  confusing  in  ver.  10. — Twhen  her 
people  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
when  her  people  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 


46 


THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


This  is  a  more  particular  description  of  "  tlie 
days  of  her  affliction."  Tliey  were  the  days 
when  her  people  fell  by  the  hand  of  their  ene- 
mies,  and  none  did  help  her,  and  she   lias 

no  helper.     [So  all  the  Eng.  Versions,  except  E. 

v.] the  adversaries  saw  her,  her  oppressors 

behold  her.  The  construction  is  determined  by 
what  precedes,  according  lo  acknowledged  usage. 
See  my  Gr.,  ^99. — [DNl^io  see,  has  here  the 
sense  of  looking  at  in  the  way  of  inspection,  be- 
holding (Broctghton),  perhaps  in  the  sense  of 
'looking  at  a  person  with  satisfaction  or  joy,'  to 
'feast  the  eyes  upon  one  with  malicious  joy '  (see 
Fuerst's  Lex.).  The  remark  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander on  Is.  liii.  2,  that  DNI   "means  to  view 

T    T 

with  pleasure  only  when  followed  by  the  prepo- 
sition 13,"  needs  qualification. — ^W.  H.  H.] — 
and  did  mock  —  they  mock — at  her  Sab- 
baths. r\Ti!}0  is  an  air.  ley.  The  sense  of  the 
word  itself  is  clear.  It  can  only  mean  cessationes, 
exeidia  [cessations,  destructions].  But  the 
choice  of  a  word  else  unused,  seems  to  indicate 
tbat  the  scorn  of  their  enemies  was  of  an  equivo- 
cal character;  namely,  they  scoffed  not  only  be- 
cause Zion  had  come  to  its  end,  but  likewise  be- 
cause now  a  general  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  for 
the  land  in  a  bad  sense,  had  begun.  We  have 
then  a  proof  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  heathen, 
even  before  the  days  of  Rome  fsee  Juv.  Sat.  XIV. 
96-lOti;  Pers.  V.  179-184;  Mart.  IV.  4,  7),  an 
occasion  for  mockery.  [Hugh  Broughton  : 
"  This  prophesieth  how  in  Babel  they  will  mourn 
for  desire  unto  their  feasts,  which  in  their  Land 
they  would  not  keep  aright.  And  the  Chaldeans 
will  scoff  at  their  Sabbatisms,  as  did  long  after 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  other  Poets, — and  Tullt, 
too,  deserving  to  have  his  head  cut  off  and  his 
tongue  pricked,  as  he  had.  The  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
commenteth  upon  this  verse."]  This  early 
mockery  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  would  be  more 
likely  to  happen,  since  it  would  naturally  come 
to  the  ears  of  those  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
that  the  commandment  itself  predicted  to  the 
disobedient  people  a  time  of  desolation,  as  an 
involuntary  Sabbath  rest  of  the  land.  See  Lev. 
xxvi.  34,  43 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  old  explanation  of  Vulg., 
Arab.,  Luther,  L.  Capelle,  translating  D'^IJIE^D 


by  Sabbaths,  is  right,  so  far  as  it  allows  an  equi- 
vocal sense  of  this  word.  [This  word  has  given 
the  translators  and  commentators  much  trouble. 
The  Sept.  translates  it  by  fieromsaia,  "and 
mocked  at  her  captivity,"  deriving  the  noun 
from  nDiy,  captivum  ducere.     The  other  Versions 

T   T 

vary.  Blayney  :  "discontinuance;"  "HouBi- 
GANT  jusily  observes  that  nJty  is  nowhere  used 
for  Sabbath,  etc.  But  without  taking  the  liberty 
which  he  does  of  substituting  another  word, 
n-l3tyn,  the  use  of  the  verb  n2]0  will  justify 
giving  to  nn^CD  a  sense  well  suited  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  passage,  namely,  '  her  disconti- 
nuance,' that  is,  the  ceasing,  or  causing  to  cease, 
of  her,  or  of  her  former  prosperity."  Booth- 
UOYD  and  NoYEs:  "destruction."  Henderson: 
"they    laughed    at   her  ruin,"   "n"r\|E'D,  lit,, 

her  ruined  circumstances  ;  the  state  of  the  complete 
cessation  of  all  the  active  businesses  of  life.  Root, 
T\'y\lj  to  cease;  Hiph.,  to  put  an  end  to,  cause  to 
cease."  Beodghton:  "Sabbatisms  ;''  (which,  as 
preserving  the  equivocal  sense,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred).— Blayney  :  "  Some  critics  have  been 
willing  to  discard  this  line,  Her  oppressors  behold 
her — they  mock  at  her  Sabbaths — as  well  as  the 
fourth  in  ii.  19,  but  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  all  the  other  periods  in  the  two  chapters 
consist  of  three  lines  only.  But  I  think  this  not 
a  sufScient  ground,  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  all  the  Hebrew  copies  and  ancient  Versions." 
Henderson,  who  makes  four  lines  of  this  verse, 
and  only  three  of  the  others,  remarks,  "there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  considered 
himself  so  rigidly  bound  to  adhere  to  his  triple 
arrangement,  as  on  no  occasion  to  break  through 
it  in  order  to  give  utterance  to  a  thought  forcibly 
bearing  on  the  statement  which  he  had  just 
made."  Why  then  adopt  an  artificial  style  at 
all?  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  four 
members  instead  of  three  of  this  verse.  Each 
member  consists  of  two  distinctly  marked  clauses ; 
and  in  this  verse  the  first  member  has  two  clauses 
of  more  than  usual  length.  Naegelsbach's  ar- 
rangement of  the  lines  in  sixes,  instead  of  trip- 
lets, plainly  disposes  of  this  difficulty,  and  its 
correctness  is  vindicated  by  the  accents. — 
W.  H.  H.] 


I.  8-11. 


8  Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned  ;  therefore  she  is  removed :  all  that  honored 
her,  despise  her,  because  they  have  seen  her  nakedness ;    yea,  she  sigheth,  and 

9  turneth  backward.     Her  filthiness  is  in  her  skirts ;  she  remembereth  not  her  last 
end ;  therefore  she  came  down  wonderfully  :  she  had  no  comforter.     O  Lord,  be- 

10  hold  my  afflictions ;  for  the  enemy  hath  magnified  himself.  The  adversary  hath 
spread  out  his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things  :  for  she  hath  seen  that  the  heathen 
entered  into  her  sanctuary,  whom  thou  didst  command  that  they  should  not  enter 

1 1  into  thy  congregation.  All  her  people  sigh,  they  seek  bread :  they  have  given 
their  pleasant  things  for  meat  to  relieve  the  soul :  see,  O  Lord,  and  consider ;  for 
I  am  become  vile. 


CHAP.  I.  8-11. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  8.— riNDp   Kipfl.     See  my  Gr,,  §93,  t?,  note.    The  form  HQr\  Itreqnunt  in  Deuteronomy,  xv.  0  ;  xxi.  22,  «te, 
comp.  Is.  xxxi.  7  ;  liii.  12  ;  IIos.  xii.  9)  is  never  found  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  Lam,  only  liere  and  iii.  39.    Jeremiah  uses  only 
the  form  riNBn,  xvi.  10, 18  ;   xvii.  1,  3;  xTiii.  23,  e(  a(.    The  verb  J<t3n  is  frequent  with  him,  ii.  35  ;    iii.  25;   viii.  14.— 

[BL4VNET:  "For  m''j7,  which  occura  nowhere  else,  nineteen  MSS.,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Hagiograptm,  read 
nij  7,  aa  at  ver.  17  and  various  other  places."]— n330,  not  found  in  Jeremiah ;  1  Sam.  ii.  30 ;  2  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Prov.  xiv.  31.— 
The  Hiphil  form,  ^vjn  (not  to  be  confounded  with  -!^]V\  from  St  J,  Is-  xlYiii.  21),  occurs  only  here.  See  Olsh.,  g  255,  h, 
note.    In  Jer.  xv.  19  we  find  SVl!,  aljjectum,  vile.    [The  word  is  from  SSt,  Chaldaio  inflexion.    See  Behjamin  Datidsom, 

-T 

Analyt.  Lex.,  gl8, 14;  or  from  Sit,  see  Fderst,  iei.— W.  H.  H.]— nilj?,  not  found  in  Jeremiah.  See  Is.  xlvii.  3;  Ezek. 
xvi.  37.  [Ceanmee,  Bishops'  B.,filthiness;  BEonoHioN,  Boothkoyd,  Noyeb,  s7iamc.]— TiriN  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  with 
^Sn,  XV.  6,  and  JIQ J,  xxxviii.  22 ;  xlvi.  5. 

'-  T  T 

Ver.  9.— nriNDO.    EWALD,  wholly  unnecessarily,  would  read  nUXOD,  she  polluted  (§194,  i).    The  word  is  not  found 
T  T  :  ..  T  |- :  |T 

in  Jeremiah.— D'nSs,  ace.  adverbial.    See  ni'xSilJ,  Jobxxxvii.  5;   niSllJ,  Ps.  Ixv.  6  ;    □""It^'D,  Pe.  Ixxv.  3  ;  my  dr., 

I  't:  t:-  t  -t"' 

§70,  ft.— ^'Ijn  requires  neither  ItJ^jJJ  nor  V3  to  complete  the  sense.  The  object  lies  in  the  verb  itself.  The  direct  causa- 
tive is  needed  (see  my  Gr.,  gl8,  3).  It  also  means,  to  play  the  part  of  or  to  affect  greatness;  see  Jer.  xlviii.  26,  42;  comp.  1 
Sam.  xl.  41.  [Vuerst  gives  this  verb  an  inchoative  sense,  to  grow  violent.  This  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  induced 
the  inaccurate  translation  of  Blaynbt,  Behold  how  an  enemy  hath  aggravated  mine  aMiction.  Boothroyd  gives  same  sense. 
— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  10. — 1!''13  (see  vers.  13,  17 ;  iv.  4)  is  not  strange  to  the  vocabulary  of  Jeremiah :  iv.  31 ;  xvi.  7  ;  xlviii.  40  ;  xlix.  22. 

—Before  1X3  supply  TtyX-— [Henberson:  "The  PI  in  Dfl'IS  is  merely  the  fuller  form  of  ^e  pronominal  fragment  for 

T  V  -:  T   '  ■ 

n^'l]f ,  the  common  form.    It  is  omitted  in  some  MSS."] 

T     ' 

Ver.  11. —  Dn^TIDnDi  see  vers.  7, 10.    [Hendeeson:  the  form  is  "quite  irregular.    It  is  corrected  iu  the  K'ri,  which 

rejects  the  V    The  word  is  thus  exhibited  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.  and  in  eight  printed  editions."]— SdN3.    3  indicates 

something  given  in  the  way  of  price  or  wages ;  see  Gen.  xxix.  18 ;  xxx.  26  ;  Is.  vii.  23 ;  my  Gr.,^  112,  5,  a.    73X  is  not  found 

in  Jeremiah.    He  says  HlDX,  xii.  19 ;  or  73X0,  vii.  33  ;  xvi.  4 ;  xix.  7  ;  xxxiv.  20.— tl?2  J  3'tynS  occurs  vers.  16, 19 ;  Ruth 

T  :  T  T  -:  |-  V  T  •  T  : 

iv.  15  ;  Ps.  xix.  8  ;  Prov.  xxv.  13,  never  in  Jeremiah. — nD^^Hl   HXI.    These  two  imperatives  are  found  together,  only  in 

the  reverse  order,  in  Job  xxxv.  5 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  15  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  15  ;  cxiii.  5.  In  the  LEtmeutatious  we  also  have  1X"11  l£3^3n,  ver. 

12 ;  I3^3n  nX"l'l,  ver.  1,  and  ntD^SH  alone  iii.  63.    Jeremiah  never  uses  the  verb  £333,  which  Isaiah  uses  constantly,  v.  12, 

30 ;  viii.  22  ;  xviii.  4 ;  xlii.  18  ;  Ixiii.  15  ;  XX.  5,  6,  etc. — D 7  7ll  occurs  once  in  Jer.  xv.  19.    See  ni7''Tn,  ver.  8.    The  word  is 

T"  T  ■  ■ 

used  ia  a  contemptuous   sense;   Zion  [Jerusalem]  has  become  a  HT^J    y£V  (Jer.  xxii.  28)  when   she  ought  to  be 

D*U  m'X3y  ^ya  nSn^  (Jer.  iii.  lO).  [SSilisproperlytheparticlpleofSSr,  to  sAafte<oand/ro,  to  ^oWer,  hence  figura- 
tively to  be  low,  had,  contemptible,  abject,  mean,  and  then  again  figuratively  to  be  miserable,  unhappy,  in  which  last  sense  it  is 
used  here.    See  Tuerst,  Lex. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  8.  It  is  sin  that  has  made  Jerusalem  an 
ohject  of  abhorrence.  Her  uncleanness  has  be- 
come notorioas :  therefore  those  who  might  com- 
fort her  keep  far  from  her,  while  her  heathen 
oppressors,  who,  according  to  the  law,  should 
keep  away  from  her,  have  free  access  to  her. — 
Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned.  [Lit., 
hath  sinned  a  sin.  This  Hebraism  suggests  the 
idea,  not  only  of  a  sin  of  a  grievous  character, 
but  of  sin  persevered  in,  and  its  guilt  aggravated 
by  constant  repetition.  So  Cbanmee  translates: 
"Jerusalem  hath  sinned  ever  more  and  more." 
Naegelsbach,  poetically,  if  not  accurately: 
Gesundiffl,  gesilndigt  hat  Jerusalem.  Calvin  : 
"  Here  the  Prophet  expresses  more  clearly  and 
strongly  what  he  had  briefly  referred  to,  even 
that  all  the  evils  which  the  Jews  suffered  pro- 
ceeded from  God's  vengeance,  and  that  they  were 
worthy  of  such  a  punishment,  because  they  hfid 
not  lightly  offended,  but  had  heaped  up  for 
themselves  a  dreadful  judgment,  since  they  had 
in  all  manner  of  ways  abandoned  themselves  to 
impiety.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  said." 
— W.  H.  H.] — Therefore    she    is   removed. 


[Correctly,  therefore  she  is  become  vile.  West- 
minster Annotations:  "She  is  become  as  a 
woman  separated  for  her  uncleanness,"  Lev.  xv. 
19;  Ezek.  xxii.  10;  xxxvi.  17  ;  or,  an  abominable 
thing,  for  so  also  is  the  word  used  in  an  abstract 
notion,  Lev.  xx.  21;  2  Chron.  xxix.  5;  Ezra  ix. 
11.  So  ver.  17.— W.  H.  H.]— All  that  ho- 
noured her  despise  her.  Those  who  formerly 
honored  Jerusalem,  her  friends  and  allies,  now 
despise  her.  [Calvin:  "This  also  did  not  a, 
little  increase  the  grievousness  of  her  calamity  ; 
she  had  been  repudiated  by  her  friends,  by 
whom  she  had  before  been  valued  and  honored. 
The  reason  is  mentioned."]— Because  they 
have  seen  her  nakedness.  By  the  discovery 
of  her  nakedness  we  are  to  understand,  not 
merely  that  after  the  removal  of  all  protecting 
covering  [i.  e.,  of  all  means  of  defence),  men 
could  see  and  even  enter  into  the  precincts  of 
her  innermost  recesses,  but  especially  that  in 
this  way  the  nakedness  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  moral 
sense,  has  become  notorious.  In  reference  to 
her  nakedness  in  this  moral  sense,  Nebuzaradan 
said  (Jer.  xl.  3),  "because  ye  have  sinned 
against  Jehovah,  and  have  not  obeyed  His  voice, 
therefore  this  thing  is  come  upon  you."  See 
Delitzsch  on  Is.  xlvii.  3:  "The  nakedness  of 
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Babylon  is  her  shameful  deeds,  which  are  become 
manifest  as  such."  The  same  figure  of  speech 
is  found  in  Hos.  ii.  10 ;  Nah.  iii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xiii. 
37. — Yea,  she  sigheth.  [Yea,  she  herself,  or, 
as  for  herself  she  sighelh,  etc. — W.  H.  H.]^ 
And  turneth  backward.  The  shame  of  Je- 
rusalem is  so  manifest  that  she  herself  cannot 
deny  it.  There  remains  nothing  for  her  to  do, 
but  groaning  to  hide  herself.  See  Ter.  13  ;  ii. 
3;  Ps.  ix.  4;  xliv.  11  ;  Ivi.  10.  [The  sense 
seems  to  be  that  she  herself  is  so  self-convicted 
and  stricken  with  grief  and  mortification,  that 
she  can  only  sigh  and  turn  her  back  upon  the 
spectators  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  hide  her 
sliame.  This  would  be  very  natural  in  the  case 
of  a  naked  woman,  and  such  is  the  disagreeable 
image  employed  by  the  poet.  Naegelsbach: 
und  wendele  sick  zilnick,  lit.,  and  turned  herself 
round.  The  only  other  sense  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  phrase  is  to  regard  it  as  expressive  of 
despair.  So  Calvin,  "  to  turn  backward  means 
the  same  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  resto- 
ration." But  the  correctness  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  far  from  obvious.  The  other  is 
more  natural  and  probable.  West.  Annotations  : 
"  Yea,  she  sighec/t  and  turneth  backward  for 
shame ;  as  those  in  such  case  would  do,  that  have 
any  shamefacedness,  or  spark  of  ingenuity  at  all 
in  them,  see  Is.  xlvii.  5  :  for  they  seem  to  swerve 
here  from  the  genuine  sense,  who  understand 
the  term  turning  back  as  intimating  a  want  of 
power  to  stand  to  it,  or  to  rise  and  recover 
again,  as  Jer.  xlvi.  5."— W.  H.  H.] 

HTJ;,  vile.  The  old  translators  derive  the 
word  from  1-TJ,  vagari,  errare,  in  the  sense  of 
agitaiio,  jactatio  facta,  i.  e. ,  agitata  jactaia  est. 
Others  take  it  in  the  sense  of  IIJD  (Ps.  xliv.  15), 
that  at  which  men  shake  the  head  [as  an  expres- 
sion of  contemptuous  pity. — W.  H.  H.].  But  the 
connection  requires  that  the  word  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  that  which  excites  abhorrence  :  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  clause,  Jerusalem  is 
despised  because  men  now  see  her  nakedness 
and  her  uncleanness.  Since  the  lengthening  of 
a  syllable,  to  compensate  for  the  doubling  of  the 
following     consonant,   is     not   infrequent    [see 

ni?'-!!!  for  n-lvin,  next  clause,  and  Green's  Gr., 
I  141,  3.— W.  H.  H.],  we  may  take  TWl  as  ano- 
ther form  of  mj  (ver.  17),  See  Olsh.,  I  82,  c. 
But  mj  is  that  which  one  avoids,  flings  away 
from  him  as  vile,  abominates,  that  which  is  un- 
clean, an  object  of  abhorrence,  and  then  the 
condition  [or  state,  in  the  abstract]  of  unclean- 
ness. It  is  especially  used  of  the  uncleanness  of 
women  (Lev.  xii.  2;  xv.  19,  etc.).  Here  it  would 
denote  the  person  afflicted  with  such  unclean- 
ness, and  become,  on  that  account,  an  object  of 
abhorrence,  as  Ezek.  xviii.  6  speaks  of  a  HE'X 
mi.     Neither  HTJ  nor  mj  occur  in  Jeremiah. 

T  T   •  T- 

[The  authorities  for  the  translation  of  this  word 
are  about  equally  divided.  Those  that  agree 
with  our  author  are:  the  Syr.,  horror;  Ital.,  a 
laughing-stock ;  Ger. ,  ein  unreines  Weib ;  Bl ay- 
net,  one  set  apart  for  unclean ;  Henderson,  un- 
clean;  Notes,  vile.  On  the  other  hand  we  have: 
Sept.,  fluctuation;    Vulg.,   instable;    Targ.,    va- 


grant; Cbanmeb.  and  Bishops'  S.,  therefore  she  is 
come  in  decay;  E.  V.  and  Boothroyd,  therefore 
she  is  removed.  Calvin,  therefore  she  is  become  a 
wanderer;  "the  word  ought  properly  to  be  ap- 
plied to  their  exile,  when  the  Jews  became  un- 
fixed and  vagrants:"  to  which  his  English  Edi- 
tor, Rev.  John  Owen,  adds  this  note,  "the  re- 
ference here  is  evidently  to  banishment,  and  not 
to  uncleanness,  as  some  take  it,  because  the  noun 
is  sometimes  so  taken,  persons  being  removed 
from  society  on  account  of  uncleanness."  Hugh 
Brouqhton,  therefore  came  she  into  dispersion, 
"such  uncertainty  of  place  as  Cain  had,  Gen.  iv., 
wandering  from  place  to  place."  The  argument 
derived  from  the  connection  seems  to  be  decisive 
in  favor  of  the  first  opinion,  therefore  is  she  be- 
come vile,  or  abominable,  Naegelsbach,  zum  Ab- 
scheu.—VI.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  Her  filthiness  is  in  her  Skirts.— 
Zion  [Jerusalem]  for  a  long  time  trifled  with  sin. 
She  believed  the  evil  she  did  would  not  become 
manifest  to  her  injury.  Now  it  is  aU  become 
manifest.  Her  uncleanness  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face: it  is  no  longer  hidden  within  her,  but  it  is 
on  her  skirts  (see  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;  Nah.  iii.  5). 
[Wordsworth:  "  It  is  visible  to  all ;  she  cannot 
deny  her  uncleanness."  Calvin  refers  this  to 
tlie  punishment,  rather  than  the  guilt  of  their 
sin ;  as  Lowth  remarks:  "  she  carries  the  marks 
of  her  sins  in  the  greatness  of  her  punishment." 
The  idea  of  personal  uncleanness,  however,  is 
stated  with  such  revolting  plainness  that  we  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  the  very  punishment  consists 
in  the  exposure  of  her  moral  pollution.  See  Jer. 
ii.  19,  22,  34.— W.  H.  H.]— She  remembereth 
not  her  last  end.  She  considered  not  what 
the  end  would  be.  She  did  not  in  the  beginning 
reflect  what  the  consequences  of  her  sin  must 
be.  [AssEM.  ^nno<. .  '^ She  remembered  not.  She 
considered  not,  when  time  was,  what  the  issue  of 
her  wicked  courses  would  be,  what  they  would 
bring  her  to  at  last ;  see  Dent,  xxxii.  29.  So  was 
it  with  Babel,  Isa.  xlvii.  7,  and  with  this  people, 
though  forewarned  of  it,  Jer.  ii.  25."  Calvin 
understands  this  to  mean,  "that  the  Jews  were 
so  overwhelmed  with  despair,  that  they  did  not 
raise  up  their  thoughts  to  God's  promises; — they 
were  so  demented  by  their  sorrow,  that  they  be- 
came stupified,  and  entertained  no  hope  as  to  the 
future."  This  interpretation  grows  out  of  the 
view  that  the  first  clause  refers  to  the  punishment 
of  sin  and  not  to  sin  itself;  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  apparent  sense,  with  the  context  and 
with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  phrase  "  remem- 
bering the  latter  end."— W.  H.  H.]— Therefore 
she  came  down  wonderfully.— Lit.  She 
considered  not  her  latter  end,  and  came  down 
wonderfully.  In  consequence  of  her  want  of 
consideration  she  has  fallen  and  is  degraded  from 
her  high  estate.  SeeDeut.  xxviii.  43;  Jer.  xlviii. 
18. — She  had — has — no  comforter.  See  ver. 
2  — O  Lord,  behold  my  affliction,  for  the 
enemy  hath  magnified, — doth  magnify — him- 
self.— A  pious  ejaculation,  which  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Zion  [Jerusalem]  herself.  Jehovah  is 
implored  to  observe  how  proudly  the  enemy,  to 
whom  Zion  [Jerusalem]  is  no  match,  exalts  him- 
self. [Henderson:  "After  ascribing  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  to  heedless  indulgence  in  sin,  by  a 
striking  prosopopeia,  he  introduces  her  as  im- 
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ploring  the  compassionate  regard  of  Jehovah." 
See,  for  a  strikingly  similar  rhetorical  construc- 
tion, Gen.  xlix.  18. — The  idea  in  the  last  clause, 
for  the  enemy  magnifies  himself,  is  that  the  enemy 
increases  his  insolence  and  violence  (see  gram, 
note  above'),  he  is  growing  more  and  more  vin- 
dictive. This  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  a 
reason  why  Jerusalem  utters  a  cry  to  God,  but 
as  an  argument  addressed  to  God  for  His  inter- 
position. So  Calvin  represents  it:  "  The  Pro- 
phet, in  order  to  obtain  favor,  says,  that  enemies 
had  greatly  exalted  themselves.  And  this  deserves 
a  special  notice;  for  what  seems  to  occasion 
despair  to  us,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  en- 
courage us  to  entertain  good  hope,  that  is,  when 
enemies  are  insolent  and  carry  themselves  with 
great  arrogance  and  insult  us.  The  greater  and 
the  less  tolerable  their  pride  is,  with  more  con- 
fidence may  we  call  on  God,  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  not  in  vain  taught  us  this  truth,  that  God 
will  be  propitious  to  us  when  enemies  thus  greatly 
exalt  themselves,  that  is,  when  they  become  be- 
yond measure  proud,  and  immoderately  indulge 
themselves  in  every  kind  of  contempt." — W.H.H.] 

Ver.  10.  Since  Zion  [Jerusalem]  has  not  pre- 
served the  sanctuary  of  her  heart  from  pollution 
by  the  enemy  of  her  soul,  but  has  suffered  that 
enemy  to  rob  her  of  her  spiritual  treasures,  she 
must  not  wonder  if  her  earthly  enemies  desecrate 
by  their  presence  her  earthly  sanctuary,  and 
stretch  out  the  hand  towards  its  precious  things. 
— The  adversary  hath  spread  out  his  hand 
[or  rather,  stretched  it  out,  (so  Fuerst,  Nae- 
OELSEACH,  and  AssEM.  Aiinot.),  as  about  to  seize 
and  appropriate  them. — W.  H.  H.],  upon  all 
her  pleasant  things.  Precious,  or  glorious 
things.  The  vessels  and  treasures  of  the  Temple 
are  intended  (see  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10;  Jer.  lii. 
17  if  ),  as  is  evident  from  the  explanatory  con- 
junction for  with  wliich  the  next  clause  begins: 
for  she  hath  seen  that  the  heathen  entered 
into  her  sanctuary,  whom  Thou  didst 
command  that  they  should  not  enter  into 
Tfly  congregation.  In  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  3,  we 
find  the  command  never  to  allow  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  to  come  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  This  special  command  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  all  the  heathen:  Ezek.  xliv.  7,  9;  Neh. 
xiii.  3.  We  are  reminded  also  of  the  Porch  of 
the  heathen,  violation  of  which,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus  (Jewish  Wars,  VI.,  2,  4;  comp.  Acts  xxi. 
28),  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  [Observe 
the  antithesis  between  sanctuary  and  congregation. 
BooTHROTD  expresses  this  in  his  translation,  in 
which  he  says  "the  sense  is  given  and  not  the 
idiom  ;"  Surely  she  hath  seen  nations  enter  into  her 
sanctuary,  whom  Thou  didst  forbid  to  enter  even  into 
Thy  congregation.  Those  who  were  forbidden  even 
to  worship  with  the  people,  had  intruded  into  the 
holy  place — only  priests  might  enter.  "If  even 
their  entering  to  perform  an  act  of  worship  would 
have  been  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  pre- 
cept, how  much  more  when  it  had  for  its  ob- 
ject destruction  and  spoliation  "  (Henderson). 
— W.  H.  H.] 

[Naeqelsbach  translates :  For  she  saw  heathen 
u>ho  came  into  her  sanctuary.  It  would  be  better 
to  translate,  For  she  hath  seen  how  heathen  came, 
etc.  1  have  tried  to  preserve  the  same  form 
of  the  verb  1X3  in  both  clauses  by  making  heathen 
4 


the  object  of  one  verb  and  subject  of  the  other. 
If  this  is  a  fault,  I  share  it  in  company  with  old 
Hugh  Broughton  and  with  Blatney.  The 
Cranmbr  and  Bishops'  Bibles  give  the  sense 
excellentlj' :  "Yea,  even  before  her  eyes  came 
the  heathen  in  and  out  of  the  sanctuary;  whom 
Thou  (nevertheless)  hast  forbidden  to  come 
within  Thy  congregation." — It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
serve the  force  of  the  final  word  '^7,  without 
putting  the  clause  in  quotation  marks.  The 
possessive  pronoun  in  the  English  vei'sion  "  thy 
congregation  "  must  refer  to  the  people,  not  to 
God.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  11.  To  dreadful  spiritual  distress  is  added 
the  greatest  bodily  want,  hunger.  The  Israelites 
must  part  with  their  jewels  in  order  to  procure 
necessary  food.  See  ver.  19,  [All  her  people 
sigh.  The  distress  is  real  and  universal.  Invfer.  4 
the  priests  sigh;  in  ver.  8  the  ideal  person,  Jeru- 
salem, sigheth  :  but  here  we  have,  not  a  poetical 
image,  but  the  actual  groaning  of  the  people, 
suffering  with  hunger  and  searching  for  food. — 
They  seek  bread,  or  rather  seeking  for  bread. 
This  expresses  the  reason  for  their  sighing. — 
They  have  given  (they  give)  their  pleasant 
things  [precious  things,  Bbouqhton,  Cbanmer, 
Bishops'  Bible,  Henderson,  Noyes  ;  Jewels, 
Naegelsbach,  Wordsworth);  for  meat  (food). 
By  precious  things  are,  doubtless,  meant  those 
ornaments  whicli  oriental  women  value  so  high- 
ly. "  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given 
by  Mr.  Roberts: — 'the  people  of  the  East  re- 
tain their  little  valuables,  such  as  jewels  and 
rich  robes,  to  the  last  extremity.  To  part  with 
that,  which  has  perhaps  been  a  kind  of  heir- 
loom in  the  family,  is  like  parting  with  life. 
Have  they  sold  the  last  wreck  of  their  other 
property ;  are  they  on  the  verge  of  death  ? — 
the  emaciated  members  of  the  family  are  called 
together,  and  some  one  undertakes  the  heart- 
rending task  of  proposing  such  a  bracelet,  or  arm- 
let, or  ear-ring,  or  the  pendant  of  the  forehead, 
to  be  sold.  For  a  moment  all  are  silent,  till  the 
mother  or  daughters  burst  into  tears,  and  then 
the  contending  feelings  of  hunger,  and  love  for 
their  'pleasant  things'  alternately  prevail.  In 
general,  the  conclusion  is  to  pledge,  and  not  to 
sell  their  much-loved  ornaments;  but  such  is  the 
rapacity  of  those  who  have  money,  and  such  the 
extreme  penury  of  those  wh(J  have  once  fallen, 
that  they  seldom  regain  them"  (Oriental  Illus- 
trations, p.  483).  "Under  such  circumstances, 
and  particularly  in  times  of  public  calamity,  it 
often  happens  that  jewels  and  other  property  of 
most  valuable  description,  are  disposed  of  for  the 
merest  trifle,  that  a  little  bread  may  be  obtained 
to  relieve  the  soul"  (^Pictorial  Bible,  Lou.  See  also 
Comp.  Comm.). — W.  H.  H.]— To  relieve  the 
soul  [marg.  E.  V.,  to  make  the  soul  to  come  againl. 
The  meaning  is  evident  from  1  Kings  xvii.  21, 
22  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  12  ;  Jud.  xv.  19.  [To  sustain 
life  :  lit.,  to  cause  the  breath,  or  life  to  return. 
"  This  mode  of  expression  is  founded  on  the  idea, 
that  when  one  is  faint,  the  breath  or  life  is  as  it 
were  gone"  (Henderson).  See  Job  ii.  4,  "all  that 
a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." — W.  H.  H.] 
See,  O  Lord,  and  consider.  See  vers.  9,  20  ; 
ii.  20:  V.  1 ;  comp.  iii.  63;  iv.  16.— [For  I  am 
become  vile.  Mow  wretched  I  am  become.  There 
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is  certainly,  as  Henderson  remarks,  "  some- 
thing incongruous  in  assigning  her  vileness  as  a 
reason  why  God  should  regard  Jerusalem;" 
what  is  here  meant  is,  as  Hendeeson  acknow- 
ledges while  he  retains  the  word  "vile,"  "not 
her  moral  pollution,  but  her  abject  and  despised 
condition,  which  was  exposed  to  all  around  her." 
— Naegelsbaoh  with  the  last  clause  of  this  verse 


dress  of  Jerusalem  to  Jehovah  begins  with  the 
last  clause  of  ver.  9,  and  is  continued  down  to 
end  of  this  verse.  The  appeal  to  God  in  the  List 
clause  of  ver.  10,  which  Thou  coinmandest,  etc  , 
and  again  this  prayer  to  God  at  the  close  ver.  11, 
shows  that  the  whole  is  addressed  to  Him  :  the 
use  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first  in  the 
first  two  clauses  both  of  ver.  10  and  ver.  11,  does 


begins  an  entirely  new  section.     In  all  that  fol- 1  not   refute  this,  as  the  change  from  the  first  to 
lows,  he  says,  down  to  ver.  16  Zion  herself  speaks.  I  the  third  person  is  so  frequent   in    Hebrew  de- 
She  entreats  first  Jehovah,  then  all  passers-by  to  |  soriptive  poetry. — W.  H.  H.] 
regard  her  misery.     Id  fact,  however,  the   ad- 1 


PART  II. 
I.  12-22. 

7  Vbe.  12.  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by? 

Behold  and  see 
If  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow, 

Which  is  inflicted  on  me, 
Wherewith  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  me 

In  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger ! 

0  Ver.  13.  From  on  high  hath  He  sent  fire  into  my  bones, 

And  it  subdued  them. 
He  hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet, 

He  hath  turned  me  back. 
He  hath  made  me  desolate — 

All  the  day  long  sorrowful ! 
i  Ver.  14.  The  yoke  of  my  sins  is  bound  fast  to  His  hand. 

They  are  twined  together, 
They  rise  up  above  my  neck. 

He  hath  caused  my  strength  to  fail. 
The  Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  the  hands  of  those 

Whom  I  cannot  resist. 
D  Ver.  15.  The  Lord  hath  made  despicable  all  my  mighty  mea 

In  the  midst  of  me. 
He  hath  proclaimed  a  set-time  against  me 

To  crush  my  young  men. 
The  Lord  hath  trodden  the  wine-press 

As  to  the  virgin,  Judah's  daughter. 
^  Ver.  16.  For  these  things  I  weep. 

Mine  eye,  mine  eye — runneth  down  with  water. 
Because  the  Comforter — Restorer  of  my  soul — 

Is  far  from  me. 
My  children  are  perishing 

Because  the  enemy  prevails. 

Q  Ver.  17.  Zion  stretches  out  her  hands. 

But  there  is  no  Comforter  for  her. 

Jehovah  has  given  charge  concerning  Jacob 
That  his  neighbors  be  his  enemies. 

Jerusalem  has  become 
An  abomination  in  the  midst  of  them. 


CHAP.  I.  12-22.  51 


V  Ver.  18.  Jehovah — He  is  righteous : 

For  I  have  disobeyed  His  commandment. 
Hear,  I  pray  you,  all  ye  peoples, 

And  behold  my  sorrow. 
My  virgins  and  my  young  men 

Are  gone  into  captivity, 
p  Veb.  19.  I  called  to  my  lovers  : 

They  deceived  me. 
My  priests  and  my  elders 

Expired  in  the  city. 
For  they  sought  food  for  themselves 

To  revive  their  souls. 

T  Vek.  20.  Behold,  O  Jehovah,  how  I  am  distressed ! 

My  bowels  are  greatly  troubled. 
My  heart  is  turned  within  me. 

For  I  have  grievously  rebelled ; 
Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth, 

At  home  — Death ! 
^  Ver.  21.  They  heard  that  I  sigh. 

That  I  have  no  Comforter. 
All  my  enemies  heard  of  my  trouble. 

They  rejoiced  that  Thou  hadst  done  it. 
That  Thou  hast  brought  the  day  Thou  hadst  proclaimed. 

But  they  shall  be  like  me ! 
n  Ver.  22.  Let  all  their  wickedness  come  before  Thee ; 

And  do  unto  them 
As  thou  hast  done  unto  me 

For  all  my  transgressions  : 
For  my  sighs  are  many 

And  my  heart  is  faint- 

ANALYSIS. 

From  the  last  clause  of  verse  11,  the  Poet  lets  Zion  [Jerusalem'\  herself  speak,  as  she  had  done  already, 
parenthetically,  in  ver.  9.  This  method  of  recital  continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  with  a  sinjle 
interruption,  ver.  17,  where  the  Poet  himself  throws  in  a  word.  \_There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
a  change  of  speaker  in  ver.  17. — W.  H.  H.]  Zion  [Jerusalem']  invites  all  who  pass  by,  ver.  12,  to 
convince  themselves  by  their  own  observation,  that  there  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow  ;  it  streamed 
as  fire  through  her  bones,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  net  had  caught  her  feet,  ver.  13.  She  was  the  vic- 
tim of  sins  of  her  own  sowing,  in  consequence  of  which  she  had  been  helplessly  given  up  to  mighty  ene- 
mies, ver.  14  ;  her  heroes  had  proved  themselves  powerless,  for  her  enemies  had  been  called  together 
against  Judah  as  to  a  feast  at  the  wine-press,  ver.  15.  /( is  most  natural  that  Zion's  [Jerusalem' s] 
tears  should  flow  without  ceasing  for  such  calamities,  and  all  the  more  natural  since  after  the  catas- 
trophe all  hope  failed  her,  ver.  16.  By  way  of  confirmation  the  Poet  repeats,  in  his  own  words,  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Zion  [Jerusalem']  in  the  preceding  context,  ver.  17  :  that  she  stretches  forth  her 
hands  for  help  in  vain,  that  the  Lord  had  called  together  all  her  foes  against  her,  so  that  she  now 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.  Vers.  18-22,  Zion  [Jerusalem]  speaks  again. 
Once  more  she  repeats,  vers.  18,  19,  in  the  way  of  recapitulation,  the  acknowledgment  of  her  sin,  the 
invitation  to  consider  her  great  distress,  the  description  of  the  principal  items  of  the  same,  the  banish- 
ment of  her  efficient  youth,  the  defection  of  human  allies,  the  pitiable  death  by  starvation  of  her  venera- 
ble priests  and  elders.  The  last  three  verses  are  a  prayer.  May  the  Lord  regard  her  misery;  the 
hopeful  heart  is  broken  by  the  blows  of  the  angel  of  death,  ver.  20.  May  the  Lord  bring  upon  her 
malignant  enemies  such  a  day  of  vengeance  as  He  had  brought  upon  Zion  [Jerusalem],  vers.  21,  22. 
The  last  two  lines  of  ver.  22  are  a  final  exclamation  of  pain,  from  lohich  it  is  evident  that  the  petitions 
offered  to  the  Lord  had  not  availed  to  allay  the  deeply-seated  agony  of  mind. 

I.  12. 

12  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted 
me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  12. — ^"n  '''13y~'7^-  This  phrase  IB  found  in  ii.  15 ;  Job  xxi.  29  ;  Ps,  lx.\x.  13;  Ixxxix.  42  ;  Prov.  ix.  15.— 
H'^'DN,  comp.  ver.  18.  These  words,  by  brevity  and  simplicity,  are  highly  poetical. — 77l^.  The  Pual.  conj.  occurs  only 
here;  the  active  in  ver.  22  ;  ii.  20  ;  iii.  51 ;  Jer.  vi.  9  in  the  sense  of  racemari  [to  glean;  so  Jerome  renders  it  in  our  text, 
Wu>  has  gleaned  r/ie. — W.  H.  U.],  comp.  Jer.  xxxviii.  19. — njiti,  see  i"lUU>  ver.  4. — ^n   DV3.    This  expression  is  found  only 

T 

here  and  Is.  xiii.  13.    13X   ITin  is  an  expression  common  with  Jeremiah,  iv.  8,  26  ;  xxv.  37,  38  ;  xxx.  24 ;  xlix.  37. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

Ver.  12.  Ziou   [Jerusalem]  addresses  herself 
now  to  men,  especially  to  all  "passers  by,"  In 
order  to  gain   their  attention  and  stir  up  their 
sympathy   for    her   sufferings.     [This    address, 
according  to  Naegelsbaoh,  extends  to  ver.  16, 
but  in  fact,  to  the  end  of  ver.  19,  when  Jerusa- 
lem again  addresses  herself  to  Jehovah. — W.  H. 
H.] — Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass 
by  ?     The  Hebrew  is  very  difficult  and  hardly 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.     It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  allowable  explanation  is  this : 
not  on  yourselves  (look),  bul  look  and  see  whether 
any  sorrow  is  as  my  sorrow.      [See  crit.  note  below. 
There  is  a  diflBculty  first  in  deciding  whether  the 
first  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  a  mere  particle  of 
wishing:   oh  if,  oh  that,  ulinam,  would  that!     Or 
whether  it  is  the  particle  of  negation.     If  the  for- 
mer, then  we  may  adopt  Blayney's  translation, 
"0    that   among   you,  all  ye  that  pass   by,  ye 
would  look  and  see,  if  there  be  a  sorrow  like  unto 
my   sorrow,"  etc.     Thus   our  text  is  a  call   for 
sympathy.     But  there  is  little  in  favor  of  this  in- 
terpretation.    But  if  the  word  referred  to  is  a 
particle  of  negation,  then  there  are  other  difiB- 
culties:  is  it  a  simple  negative,  or  a  negative  of 
interrogation  ?      In    either   case,    what   is    the 
meaning?     If  it   is  a  simple  negative,  we  may 
explain  it  in  several  ways.     1.  We  may,  as  Nae- 
OELSBACH  ^oes,  counoct  the  negative  with   the 
following  verbs,  Look  not  on  yourselves,  but  look 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow. 
Or,  2.  We  may  translate  literally,  it  is  not  to  you, 
and  then  we  may  explain  it  in  two  ways :  either 
as  an  enunciation  of  the  fact  that  what  had  be- 
fallen  her   had   not   befallen   them;    so    Hugh 
Brouohton,  This  hath  not  befallen  you,  0  all  that 
pass  by  the  way.     Consider  ye  and  see  if,  etc.;  or 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  complaint  that  her  sorrows 
were  so  slighted — and  then  the  sense  is,  II  is  no- 
thiny  to  you,  i.  t.,  you  have  no  concern  in  it  or 
care  for  it.     Or,  3.   We  may  translate  it  in  the 
form  of  a  wish  or  prayer,  'let  not  that  befall  you 
that   hath  befallen  me.'     If   we  take  the  word 
interrogatively,  then   we  may    suppose  a  word 
omitted,   'Whether  or  no  shall  I  call  upon  you,' 
etc.;  or  we  may  render  it  as  the  English  version 
has  it,  and  in  favor  of  which  we  have  the  weight 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  translators  and  com- 
mentators :  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  $ 
West.  Annot.:   "Do  ye  make  light  of  mine  af- 
flictions? or,  do  ye   not  regard   them,  and  lay 
them  to  heart?   as  complaining  that  her  calami- 
ties were  so  slighted  by  others,  and  endeavoring 
to  move  f  hem  to  some  commiseration  of  her.    See 
somewhat  the  like  form  of  speech  in  the  prayer  of 
lliose  holy  men   to  God,  Neh.  ix.  .32." — Behold 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 


my    sorrOTw,    -which    is    done    unto    me. 

West.  Annot.:  "The  manner  of  persons  thai  sit 
weeping  and  wailing,  as  wandering  outcasts,  by 
the  wayside,  is  wont  to  be  no  other  than  is  here 
deciphered,  in  a  proneness  to  acquaint  others 
with  their  calamitous  condition  (so  ver.  18),  and 
to  aggravate  them  in  relation  of  them,  as  being 
such  as  had  never  the  like  been  known  or  heard 
of  before.  See  iii.  1  ;  iv.  6." — Wherewith 
the  Lord  (Jehovah)  hath  afflicted  me  in 
the  day  of  His  fierce  anger.  See  ver.  5. 
"By  the  transcendent  greatness  of  mine  af- 
fliction ye  may  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a 
special  hand  and  work  of  God  in  it.  See  Is.  x. 
5."  West.  Annot. — W.  H.  H.] 

^P  /^.  ''^ '•  The  Sept.  reads  ol  n-pof  i/iaf,  where 
without  doubt  we  should  read  ol  vp.  v.  Vulgate  ; 
0  vos  omnes.  Chald.:  Adjuro  vos  omnes.  Syr., 
very  literally;  Nihilne  ad  vos  omnes  viaiores  f 
Arab.:   0  quotquot  viam  transilis  !     That  the  Sept. 

read  f<'l7  as  Xl7  is  very  probable.  There  is  no- 
thing that  should  prevent  our  pointing  it  so  to- 
day, if  any  thing  were  to  be  gained  by  it.     But 

^7  (for  which  we  have  V.'h,  1  Sam.  xiv.  30  ;  Is. 
xlviii.  18  ;  Ixiii.  19)  never  stands  as  a  simple  in- 
terjection, but  is  a  conjunction,  and  always  re- 
quires a  verb  after  it.  We  could  indeed  supply 
such  a  verb  (Oh,  that  my  call  might  compel  your 
attention,  or  the  like);  but  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply the  right  word,  and  we  cannot  conceive  why 
the  Poet  should  leave  the  reader  to  supply  it.    If 

we  read  xn   (which,  according  to  the  Masora, 

stands  3.5  times  for  N'S,  see  Fueest),  then  there 
are  two  ways  of  explaining  it.  Either  it  may  be 
understood  interrogatively:  nonne  ad  vos  ?  Then 
^IJp?*  must  be  supplied,  as  Prov.  viii.  4  reads, 
H-^^ili  D'r-S  Op'Sx,  But  there  N^pX  is  ex- 
pressed. To  supply  it  here,  seems  to  me,  were 
equally  as  difficult  as  the  supply  of  a  word  after 

KV7  would  necessarily  be.  Or,  XlS  may  be  un- 
derstood as  a  negation.  In  this  sense  Aben 
Ezra  and  RosENMnELLEB  take  it,  whilst  they 
supply  the  words  '''7  mp  lE/X  ;?Un,  i.  e., 
hucusque  non  tetigit  vos,  quod  mihi  accidit ;  vos 
innta  mala,  quanta  nos  opprimunt,  nondum  estis  ex- 
pcrtt.  But  this  explanation  is  evidently  very  ar- 
bitrary. Uy  7X  is  to  be  regarded  as  dependent 
on  m'3n,  which  is  often  construed  with  Sx,  Num. 
xxi.  9;  Ps.  xxxiv.  6;  cii.  20;  Is.  xxii.  11,  etc. 
This  explanation  is  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  satis- 
factory. But  may  not  the  forced  construction 
arise  from  the  constraint  of  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  the   text?      [See   remark  above. 


CHAP.  I.  13-16. 


Nl7  here  is  the  same  as  X/H,  see  Fuerst  and  1 
Sam.  xiv  30.  The  omission  of  the  interrogation 
n  is  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  employ  7  as 
the  initial  letter.    Henderson  :  "  Kl7  is  a  strong 


mode  of  expressing  the  negation  S7,  which  has 
liere  all  the  force  of  a  substantive  put  interroga- 
tively, as  it  is  in  the  common  version:  /«  it  no- 
thing?"—Yi.  H.  H.] 


I.  13-16. 

13  From  above  hath  he  sent  fire  into  my  bones,  and  it  prevaileth  against  them  :  he 
hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet ;  he  hath  turned  me  back ;  he  hath  made  me  desolate 

14  and  faint  all  the  day.  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  bound  by  his  hand  ;  they 
are  wreathed,  and  come  up  upon  my  neck  ;  he  hath  made  my  strength  to  fall ;  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  their  hands,  from  whom  I  am  not  able  to  rise  up. 

15  The  LoED  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me :  he 
hath  called  an  assembly  against  me  to  crush  my  young  men :  the  Lord  hath  trod- 

16  den  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah,  as  in  a  wine-press.  For  these  things  I 
weep ;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with  water,  because  the  comforter  that 
should  relieve  my  soul  is  far  from  me ;  my  children  are  desolate,  because  the 
enemy  prevailed. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  13. — DTnO    occurs  often  in  Jeremiah:  xvii.  12,  etc.;  DITSD,  xxv.  30. — niDVJ?.  Jer,  riii.  1,  and  elsewhere, — 
T  T  •  T  -: 

n^TT'l      The.  word  is  obscure.    It  is  the  Imp.  Kal.  of  HTI-    But  ni  "1  signifies  to  ireati  M^on,  ^ouem.    The  subject  can 

-••■:•-"  .,TT 

be  1J?N,  since  this  word  is  also  used  as  a  masculine  (£3(17   U'X,  Ps.  civ.  4).    The  singular  suffix  nil—  refers  to  ^HID^J?. 

since  the  bones  are  regiirded  as  constituting  one  body.  See  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  §  105,  7,  rem.  2.  "We  translate,  thererefore,  and 
it  subdtied  them.    [Fuerst  :  ^1^1  for  *."l''l,  and  fie  caused  it  (the  fire)  to  become  master.    BL.iYN£Y  translates,  and  hath  caused 

it  to  penetrate  into  my  hones,  and  says,  "  This  is  obviously  the  right  construction,  and  it  is  th.at  which  is  approved  by  the 
LXX."  But  the  Sept.  uses  the  verb  Karriyo-yev, — and  obviously  neitlier  that  verb  nor  the  Hebrew  means  to  penetrate.  AH 
the  other  versions  use  the  word  '  prevail,'  '  subdue,'  or  '  govern,'  except  Boothrotd,  who  blindly  follows  Blayney. — W.  II.  H.J 
nT"l,  Jer.  V.  31.  Comp.  Lev.  xxv.  43,  46,  53. — K/'^3.  See  ver.  10.  HK^"!  occurs  not  again  in  Lamentations  and  not  at  all 
in  Jeremiah. — ["'J^'^K^n-  The  Iliphil  form,  caused  me  to  turn.  This  favors  the  idea  of  the  net  as  the  instrument  of  prevent- 
ing escape  ;  see  below.— W.  H.  H.]— nOOlE^-  See  t'DQIE?,  ver.  4.— nn.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah.  It  is 
found,  besides  here,  v.  17  ;  Lev.  xv.  33  ;  xx.  18  ;  Is.  xxx.  22. 

Yer.  14. — TpE^J  is  an.  hey.  The  root  Tp,  which  reappears  in  lp-5<,  ligare  (Gen.  xxii.  9),  l^-X,  1J~N,  Aram.  IJX. 
ligavit  (see  TTliK,  nodus,  Is.  Iviii.  6)  cat-ena,  kettle  (observe  the  change  of  the  aspirate  to  the  sibilant,  comp.  iJ?  and  sus,  uAij 
and  sitiid,  vnep  and  super,  oAs  and  sal,  JltV  and  JIN,  Ge3.  Tlies.,  p.  1318),  seems  to  have  the  signification  of  binding,  tieing. 
EwALD  conjectures  that  Tp'^  may  have  been  the  common  technical  term  for  harnessing. — ^^,  frequent  in  Jeremiah  :  ii. 
20  ;  v.  5  ;  xxviii.  2,  4, 11,  14  ;  xxx.  8.  In  "ij?  and  vj^  the  Poet  seems  to  aim  at  a  play  upon  words. — _J?iy3  occurs  only 
vers.  5,  14,  22  ;  Jer.  v.  6. — The  Hithpahel  J^ntyn  only  here ;  elsewhere  only  the  Pual,  Job  xl.  7.  [Boothroyd,  translating 
l'7y  as  if  it  were  iSy,  ia  compelled  to  translate  Uintl'''  in  the  sing.,  His  yoke  He  hath  twisted  an  my  nedc—iox  a  similar 
use'^of  ■l'7y  with  '7J?,'  in  the  sense  of  rising  above  the  object  indicated,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  43.— W.  H.  H.]— '7''E?3n.  Kal  fre- 
quent in  Jeremiah ;  Hiph.,  labare  fecit,  Jer.  xviii.  15  ;  Hoph.  Jer.  xviii.  23.— 'Ta.  Construction  as  in  Jer.  ii.  8.  Sec  my 
Gr,,  \  65,  2,  /.  ["A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  the  construct  before  a  succeeding  clause  with  which  it  is  already  connected,"— 
"  particularly  when  the  relation  is  itself  omitted,  Th\!3i\-'V%  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send"  (Green's  Gr.). 
This  construction  renders  it  necessary  to  take  D^p  in  a  transitive  sense  ;  or  else  to  introduce  a  word  besides  the  relative  ;  so 


E.  T.:  from  whom  lam  not  able  to  rise  up.    Notes  :  against  whom  I  cannot  stand  up.    Whom  I  cannot  withstand  or  resist. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  is  not  foreign  to  the  use  of  DTp.  — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  15.— n'70.    Piel  only  here :  Kal,  Ps.  cxix.  118  :  Pual,  .lob  xxviii.  16,  17.— T'SS,  often  in  Jeremiah,  viii.  16 ;  xlvi. 

15-  xlvii.  3  ■  1.  11.    In  Lam.  only  here.- IV'lD   Nip.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.    See  ver.  4.    Jeremiah  generally  uses  the  noun  in  the 

'  '     '  '  ■•  tIt 

senseof  (smpw.A"'""  [^id  that  Is  its  meaning  here.    Owen:  He  hathbrmightonmethejixed  time  to  destroy  my  j/oung  men.— 

W.  H.  H.]— •'VinS   lilE'S.    A  peculiar  expression,  yet  see  Jer.  Ii.  22.-7  rij  ^IH-    A  peculiar  use  of  7  [it  seems  to  mean 

with  relation  to,  as  to,  quoad.— "W.  H.  H.].    nj,  not  in  Jeremiah,  yet  he  uses  Ij'IT  of  the  treaders  of  the  wine-press,  xxv.  30 ; 

ilviii.  33;  Ii.  33.— n3  ilSinS,  in  Jeremiah  once,  of  the  Egyptians,  xlvi.  11,  and  once  in  the  connection  ''Hj;  ri|  n7in3, 

xiv.  17  ;  comp.  xviii.  13 ;  xxxi.  4,  21.    In  Lam.,  besides  here,  only  in  ii.  13,  comp.  ii.  10. 

Ver.  16. n''313  (s^^  H^'^b,  Is.  xvii.  6  and  elsewhere ;  Olsh.,  g  177,  6)  occurs  only  here.    Yet  Jeremiah  uses  7133,  xli. 

6  and  n33D  xxxi.  16 :  in  the  last  place  in  connection  with  7^,  as  here  :  elsewhere  T\D2  is  constructed  with  ace.  viii.  23, 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OP  JEREMIAH, 


S  xxii.  10  or  'J30.  xiii.  17.  [Geeen,  Gr.,  g209, 1,  and  Pauli,  Anal.,  p.  301,  aitribute  the  fonn  to  tbe  fact  that  '  was  ori 
gioally  the  last  radical  of  the  verb.  Pauu,  in  his  Key,  p.  63,  n,  informs  us  that  "  the  Prophet  uses  the  feminine  gender  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  meekness  and  the  intensity  of  his  grief."  A  ratlier  remaikable  instance  of  a  rule  made  to  meet  a 
supposed  case.  Fortunately  \ve  are  not  obliged  to  allow  the  Prophet  to  misex  himself,  since  not  the  Prophet  himself,  but  the 
ideal  and  feminine  Jerusalem  is  the  speaker.— The  verb,  properly  intransitive,  is  u-sed  in  a  transitive  sense  :  my  eye  rum 

dmim  water.  A  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom  to  express  abundance,  Joel  iv.  18,  3^n  71i2^r\,  the  hills  shall  run  milk.  See 
Oreen's  Gr.—Vl.  H.  H.]— The  part.  DnjD  Jeremiah  does  not  use.— O'DDHy,  see  ver  i— "I3J  is  found  Jer.  ix.  2. 

Ckanmer's  B.  and  Bisi-iors'  B.  both  render  it, 
"  He  halh  made  nie  desolate,  so  that  I  njusl  ever 
be  motirning."  Calvin:  "It  is  stated  in  the 
third  place,  that  she  was  desolate  all  the  day,  so 
that  she  sorrowed  perpetually  .^^ — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  14.  A  third  metaphor,  which  indicates 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  has  befallen  Zion 
[Jerusalem]. — The  yoke  of  my  transgres- 
sions is  bound  by  His  band,  to  His  hand. 
Zion  [Jerusalem]  may  not  be  relieved  from  her 
guilt,  but  rather  it  is  tied  fast  upon  her  as  a 
yoke.  And  truly  this  is  done  by  God's  hand. 
But  what  God  binds,  that  He  holds  fast;  no 
mortalpower  can  loosen  it  [Henderson:  "The 
next  metaphor  is  taken  from  agricultural  life. 
As  the  hand  of  the  ploughman  firmly  binds  the 
yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  ox,  so  inseparably  had 
the  punishment  of  the  iniquities  of  Jerusalem 
been  connected  with  her  rebellious  conduct  to- 
wards Jehovah." — There  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  verb  in  this  clause.  In  the  Keri  or  Maso- 
retic  reading  and  in  several  MSS.and  printed 
editions  of  the  Bible,  the  verb  used  means  to  be 
ivatched:  and  the  verb  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
watching  in  the  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Vulgate,  and  the 
old  versions  generally.  It  is  singular  that  N.tE- 
GELSBAOH  does  not  refer  to  this  reading,  since  it 
is  the  one  adopted  in  the  text  of  the  German 
Bible.  Dr.  Blatnet  and  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 
insist  that  this  is  the  correct  reading.  All  the 
versions  and  translators  adopting  this  reading, 
except  the  Vulgate,  take  the  word  rendered  yoke 
not  as  a  noun,  but  as  a  preposition.  Mr.  Owen 
translates  thus:  He  hatn  watched  over  my  trans- 
gressions, by  His  hand  they  are  twined.  This  gives 
a  good  sense.  "  To  '  watch  over  transgressions,' 
is  similar  to  'watch  upon  (or  over)  the  evil '  in 
Dan.  ix.  14;  it  is  to  watch  over  them  in  order  to 
punish  them  "  (J.  Owen).  But  the  grammatical 
objections  to  this  rendering  are  nearly  insupera- 
ble. See  Crit.  Note  below. — Another  point  of  in- 
terest is  whether  we  should  translate  by  His 
Hand,  or  in,  or  to  His  hand.  The  former  is  adopt- 
ed by  Naegelseach,  Hendekson  and  Booth- 
KOYD,  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion. The  latter  in  His  hand,  is  supported  by 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  Bishops'  Bible,  Calvin,  Blayney, 
and  Noyes,  and  is  recommended  by  the  sense 
and  also  best  expresses  the  primitive  sense  of  the 
preposition.  The  Bishops'  Bible  reads,  the  yoke 
of  my  transgressions  is  bound  fast  to  His  hand;  and 
appends  this  note,  "The  bondage  through  sin  is 
most  grievous,  which  therefore  is  called  the  yoke 
of  sins,  fastened  in  or  to  God's  hand  because  by 
no  means  it  can  be  shaken  off  or  remitted,  but 
only  of  God's  grace  and  mercy."  Noyes:  ''The 
yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  fastened  in  His  hand. 
A  metaphor  drawn  from  the  practice  of  a  hus- 
bandman, who,  after  fastening  the  yoke  upon  the 
cattle,  keeps  the  cords  wound  round  his  hand. 
So  she  says  the  yoke  of  her  transgressions,  i.  e., 
the  consequences   of  them,  is  fastened  upon  her 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  13-16  contain  a  particular  account  of 
the  various  sufferings  endured,  together  with 
their  efBcient  causes. 

Ver.  13.  The  sufferings  [of  the  city]  appear 
under  two  images.  The  first  image  is  derived 
from  the  fire  that  falls  from  Heaven  (Gen.  xix. 
24;  Dent.  xxix.  23;  Ps.  xi.  6).  Heavenly  fire 
burns  more  fiercely  than  earthly;  it  cannot  be 
quenched.  [The  image  of  fire  is  suggested  by 
the  last  words  of  the  preceding  verse,  "in  the 
day  of  his  fierce  anger,"  which  may  he  rendered 
in  the  day  of  His  gloioing  or  burning  anger.  So 
Calvin,  in  die  exrandescentise  irse  suse. — From 
above,  lit.,  from  un  high.  Calvin:  "the  ex- 
pression is  emphatical,  for  the  Prophet  means 
that  it  was  no  common  or  human  burning ;  be- 
cause what  is  ascribed  to  God  exceeds  what  is 
human  or  earthly." — Hath  he  sent  fire  into 
my  bones.  Calvin:  ''They  who  interpret 
bones  of  fortified  places,  weaken  the  meaning  of 
the  Prophet.  I  take  bones  in  their  proper  sense, 
as  though  it  were  said,  that  God's  fire  had  pene- 
trated into  the  inmost  parts.  This  way  of  speak- 
ing often  occurs  in  Scripture. — David  deplored 
that  his  bones  were  vexed  or  troubled,  Ps.  vi.  2. 
And  Hezekiah  said  in  his  song,  "As  a  lion  he 
hath  broken  my  bones,"  Is.  xxxviii.  18," — W. 
H.  H.] — And  it  prevaileth  against  them. 
And  it  hath  subdued  them,  or  got  the  better  of 
them.  [Calvin  :  "  The  Prophet  says  that  fire 
had  been  sent  by  God,  tohich  ruled  in  his  bones, — 
that  is,  which  not  only  burnt  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  but  also  consumed  the  bones."  The  Cran- 
MER  and  Bishops'  Bibles  translate  very  freely, 
but  preserve  the  sense,  "From  above  hath  He 
sent  down  fire  into  my  bones,  and  it  burneth  them 
cruelly." — W,  H.  H.] — The  second  image  is  de- 
rived from  the  hunter,  who  lays  nets  for  the  wild 
beast. — He  hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet. 
[Calvin:  "There  is  another  similitude  added, 
that  God  had  spread  a  net  before  her  feet, — and 
thus  He  had  taken  away  evei-y  means  of  escape. 
She  had  been  ensnared  by  God's  judgments,  so 
that  she  was  bound  over  to  ruin,  as  though  she 
had  fallen  into  toils  or  snares."] — He  hath 
turned  me  back.  See  ver.  8.  This  and  the 
two  following  clauses  contain  ideas  by  means  of 
which  the  poet  seems  to  pass  over  from  the  image 
to  the  reality.  [But  is  not  this  clause  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  metaphor  of  the  net,  by  which, 
when  she  sought  to  escape,  she  was  turned 
back?  So  Calvin  understands  it:  "She  had 
been  turned  back  by  the  nets  of  God."  Or  we 
may  explain  it  consistently  with  the  metaphor, 
as  the  Westminster  Annotations  do:  "Cast 
me  down  backward;  thrown  me  down  and  laid 
me  on  my  back." — He  hath  made  me  deso- 
late, and  faint  all  the  day  :  or,  better,  sor- 
rowful all  the  day  :  so  Naegelseach  and  Calvin. 
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neck,  and  the   cords   connected  with   it  wound 
round   the  hand  of  God,  so  that  she    could  not 
throw  it  otF."     Calvin  has  a  long   note  to   the 
same  effect. — W.  H.  H.]. — They  are -wreathed 
and,  or,  [leaving  out  the  conjunction  which   is 
not  in  the  original]  ihey  come  up — rise  up  above 
— upon  my  neck.     Comp.  Ps.  xxxviii.  5.     As 
if  the  yoke  were  fastened  by  many  cords,  inter- 
woven together,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  heap 
or  elevation  upon  the  neck.     The  verbs  being  in 
the  plural  must  have  for  their  subject  the  word 
"transgressions,"  hence  it  is  evident  that  he  re- 
garded the    sins  themselves  as  the  cords  which 
fastened  the  yoke  on  the  neck.     And  very  cer- 
tainly sins  constitute  the  bond  between  the  guilty 
one  and  his  guilt.     [Wordsworth:   "  My  sins  are 
twined  together,  so  as  to  fasten  the  yoke  upon  my 
neck.     Comp.  Deut.   xxviii.  48.     The  reason  of 
this  comparison  is  that  sins  become  punishments 
(peccali  poena  peccatum),  and  are  a  sore  burden, 
too  heavy  for  the  sinner  to  bear  (Ps.  xxxviii. 
4)."     Henderson:   "To  express   more   forcibly 
the  complicated  character  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
Jews  as  entailing  punishment   upon  them,  they 
are  said  to  entwine  or  interweave  themselves,  the  idea 
being  probably  borrowed  from  the  intertwining 
of  withes  for  the  purpose  of  binding   the  yoke 
^vith  them."     The  expression,  thei/  come  up  upon 
wy  neck    (variously   rendered,   ihey  go   over   my 
neck  (Broughton),  come  up  about  my  neck  (Bisir. 
Bible),  rise  up  on  my  neck  (Henderson),  are  laid 
upon  my  neck  (Notes),  may  express  the  idea  of  a 
burden   in   addition   to  that  of  a  yoke,  that  the 
sins  wreathe  themselves  into  a  yoke  that  is  heavy 
and  burdensome  on  the  neck,  "a  yoke  which  is 
insupportable".  (Wordsworth,  Noyes), — or  the 
idea   may  be,  that  the  yoke  is    so  wreathed  to- 
gether and  knotted   as  it   were  upon  the  neck, 
that  the  head  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  it.    The 
last  seems  to  be  Naegelsbach's  idea.     So  Cal- 
vin,  "we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  clauses 
— that  God's  hand  held  the  yoke  tied,  and  also 
that  the   yoke  was  bound  around  the  neck  of 
Jerusalem,  *   *    *  it  is  tied,   and  so  fastened, 
that  it  cannot  be  shaken  off."     So  also  Brough- 
ton, who  translates,  ihey  plat  themselves  ;   they  go 
over  my   neck,  and  in    a  treatise  on  "  Jeremie's 
Lamentations"  explains  this  passage  thus:   "The 
yoke  of  their  sin  was  platted  over  their  head.     The 
state  in  Jeremie's  time  was  so   entangled  with 
the  idolatry   of  the  Egyptians  and  their   other 
friends,  that  they  could  not  get  their  head  out  of 
it." — W.H.H.]   In  what  follows  the  Poetasinver. 
13,  drops  the  metaphorical  style  for  the  literal. — 
He  hath  made  my  strength  to  fall.     He  has 
broken  my  strength.     [The  primitive  meaning  of 
I  he  Hebrew  verb  suggests  the  idea  of  one  totter- 
ing to  and  fro,  staggering  from  weakness   (see 
Is.  T.   27),  as,  in  the   present  instance,  under   a, 
heavy  yoke.     Our  E.  V.   vainly   strives    to  pre- 
serve this  idea  in  a  phrase  that  is  awkward  and 
needs  explanation,   "Be  has  made  my  strength  to 
fall."  Blatney  comes  nearer  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  by   using  the   word  "stumble" 
instead   of    "fall,"    hath  caused  my   strength    to 
stumble.     But  it  is  doubtful  if   the  verb,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  used,  expresses  more  than  the 
idea  of  weakening  or  exhausting  the   strength. 
Owen:   "He  hath  weakened  my  strength."  Cal- 
vi;;:    corruere  fecit  {vel,  dcbititavit)  robur   meum. 


Bishops'  Bible  and  Henderson:  "He  hath 
caused  my  strength  to  fail." — W.  H.  H.] — The 
Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  their  hands, 
from  -whom  I  am  not  able  to  rise  up,  whom 
I  cannot  resist. — The  Lord,  Adonai.  This  name, 
Adonai,  never  occurs  alone  in  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  but  is  always  followed  by  Jehovah  (and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
•^iil'  'J^«)>  i-  6;  ii.  19,  22;  iv.  10;  vii.  20;  xiv. 
18;'xliv.  26,  xlix.  5;  1.  31.  But  in  the  Lamen- 
tations, Adonai  is  never  followed  by  Jehovah,  and 
stands  alone  in  fourteen  places,  i.  14,  15  twice; 
ii.  1,  2,  5,  7,  18,  19,  20;  iii.  31,  36,  37,  58  [see 
Introduction,  Add.  llcm.,  p.  32.  If  Adonai  is 
the  correct  reading,  its  significance  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Wordsworth:  "The  prophet  appears 
thus  to  intimate  in  the  Lamentations,  that  now,  in 
her  captivity  and  liumiliation,  Jerusalem  felt  the 
lordship  oi  i  ehoiiih,  the  God  of  Israel;  but  by  rea- 
son of  her  sins,  no  longer  felt  that  lordship  to  be 
exercised  by  Him  as  Jehovah,  i.  «.,  as  the  God  of 
His  covenanted  people,  to  protect  them.  A  simi- 
lar feeling  made  Solomon  abstain  in  Ecclesiastcs 
from  the  use  of  the  name  Jehov.\h  altogether."] 
[The  argument  of  Owen  for  reading  ~\Pp}  in- 
stead of  "Ip^J,  that  where  all  the  versions  agree, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are 
riglit,  is  ofT.set  by  the  difficulty  of  construction 
in    that   case   and   the   necessity  it   involves  of 

changing  i]!  yoke'mia  l^  upon  in  the  first  clause, 
and  tliq,verb  VlV  ihey  rise  up  into  the  noun  and 
pronoun  ul}}  his  yoke  in  the  third  clause.  The 
difficulties  of  construction  are  evident  in  the 
translations  of  Blayney  and  Owen,  the  two  ad- 
vocates for  tliis  reading;  Blayney  gives  tlie  verb 
in  the  singular  a  plural  noun  for  its  subject,  my 
transgressions  have  been  closely  watched;  and  Owen 
renders  the  verb,  which  is  confessedly  a  passive 
verb  and  so  rendered  by  the  Sept.  and  all  tiie  old 
versions  except  the  Vulgate,  which  Owen  him- 
self says  "hardly  gives  any  meaning,"  in  an  ac- 
tive sense.  He  hath  watched  over  my  transgressions 
A  reading  involving  three  changes  in  the  Maso- 
retic points,  and  even  then  incapable  of  correct 
grammatical  construction,  surely  ought  to  be  re- 
jected.—W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  15  The  Lord  hath  trodden  under 
foot. — Hath  cast  away,  or  rejected  [despised  or 
made  despicable — W.  H.  H.].  This  verse  begins 
iu  the  literal  style  of  speaking,  and  ends  in  the 
metaphorical.  [If  our  English  version  is  to  be 
retained,  trodden  under  foot,  then  the  metaphor  is 
begun  in  the  first  clause,  and  beautifully  de- 
veloped as  the  verse  proceeds.  But  the  £.  V. 
cannot  be  sustained,  see  Critical  Note  below. — 
W.  H.  H.]  All  my  mighty  men, — Heroes, 
Oer.  Helden  [Fuerst:  grentmen']. — In  the  midst 
of  me;  in  meiner  Milte.  [Calvin.  "She  says, 
in  the  midst  of  me.  And  this  ought  to  be  observed , 
for  if  they  "had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  if 
they  had  been  taken  in  the  fields  by  their  ene- 
mies, such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  so  griev- 
ous; but  that  they  had  thus  been  laid  prostrate" 
— or  rather,  deprived  of  strength  to  resist  and 
thus  rendered  contemptible, — "  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  city,  was  indeed  a  token  of  vengeance 
from  above." — He  hath  caUei.  an  assembly 
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against  me — He  has  proclaimed  a  solemn  feast  [a 
set  time. — W.  H.  H.]  against  me. — to  crush  my 
young  men, — to  break  in  pieces  my  young  men.  As 
to  a  festive  gathering  the  Lord  calls  her  enemies 
to  Jerusalem.  The  purpose  of  this  festive  gather- 
ing is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  words 
against  me;  but  is  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
words  to  cni.'ih  or  break  in  pieces  my  young  men.  In 
this  expression  is  already  shadowed  forth  the 
following  metaphor;  for  the  wine-press  breaks 
to  pieces,  crushes  the  berries.  [Wordsworth: 
"An  oxymoron;  the  term  to  call  an  assembly  sig- 
nifies the  gathering  of  a  holy  convocation  for 
festal  rejoicing,  or  other  religious  purposes.  But 
now  the  religious  festival  of  Jerusalem  halh 
ceased  (see  ver.  4),  and  God  has  called  an  assem- 
bly of  enemies  to  crush  her.  Compare  the  ex- 
pression to  sanctify  war,  or  consecrate  an  army 
against  a  city.  See  on  Isa.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  vi.  4; 
li.  27,  28;  Joel  iii.  9." — Though  it  may  impair 
a  beautiful  figure,  it  seems  better  to  take  ^J;'1D 
in  its  usual  meaning  of  a  set  time.  God  appointed 
the  time,  as  for  a  great  solemnity,  and  it  came 
according  to  His  appointment  the  time  to  crush 

the  young  men. — W.  H.  H.] The  Lord  hath 

trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah, 
as  in  a  ■wine-press. — Tlie  Lord  trod  the  wine- 
press of  the  virgin  Jiidah's  daughter.  We  find  sub- 
stantially the  same  image  used,  Joeliv.  13;  Isa. 
Ixiii.  2,  3;  Rev.  xiv.  18-20;  xix.  15.  [Owen: 
The  wme-press  has  the  Lord  trodden  as  to  the  virgin, 
the  daughter  of  Judah.  ~^ 

nbo.  The  meaning  is  tollere,  liipfen  [to  lift  up, 
to  remove  a  thing  from  its  place,  to  cast  it  away, 
and  thus  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  or  to  destroy 
it,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  old  lexicographers, 
tracing  a  remote  analogy  between  this  verb  and 

77D,  gave  to  it  the  sense  of  treading  down,  or 
treading  under  foot,  which  is  adopted  here  by  E. 
v.,  Broughton,  Calvin,  Blatney,  Boothroyd 
and  NoYES ;  but  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  an- 
cient versions.  Cranmbr  and  Bishops'  Bible 
translate  it  hath  destroyed.  Henderson  :  hath 
cast  away.  So  Naegelsbach  :  verworfen  hat :  so 
also  the  Sept.,  i^ripev,  and  the  Vulg.,  abstulit.  So 
also  NoYES  in  Ps.  cxix.  118,  "Thou  easiest  off 
all  who  depart  from  Thy  laws;"  which  Alex- 
ander translates,  "Thou  despisest  all  those  stray- 
ing from  Thy  statutes,"  in  which  he  agrees  with 
the  Sept.,  eiovdcvuaac,  and  with  the  Vulg.,  spre- 
visti.  This  sense,  "  Thou  hast  despised,"  is  very 
suitable  to  our  text.  It  is  still  better  to  give  the 
Piel  the  force  of  Hiphil,  Thou  hast  caused  to  be 
despised,  or  rendered  despicable,  "  my  mighty 
men  in  the  midst  of  me."  See  Calvin's  note 
above  on  the  words  "m  the  midst  ofmi,^^  and  ob- 
serve how  admirably  then  the  first  clause  of  this 
verse  follows  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
verse  :  She  is  given  up  into  the  hands  of  those 
she  cannot  resist,  and  thus  her  mighty  men  in  the 
midst  of  her  are  made  objects  of  contempt.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  translate  as  Naegelsbach, 
Fperst  and  Henderson,  "The  Lord  has  re- 
jected, or  cast  away,  all  my  mighty  men  in  the 
midst  of  me,"  is  awkward  and  not  very  intelli- 
gible.—W.  H,  H,] 

Ver.  16.  For  these  things  I  vreep. — This 
refers  back   to  ver.  12.     Ziou   [Jerusalem]  as- 


serted in  ver.  12  that  no  sorrow  was  like  her 
sorrow.  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  es- 
tablished, vers.  18-15,  by  matters  of  fact.  Zion 
[Jerusalem]  then,  in  ver.  16,  refers  in  the  words 
for  these  things  I  weep,  back  to  the  foregoing  as- 
sertion, whilst  she  repeats  the  same  with  em- 
phasis though  in  other  words.  —  Mine  eye, 
mine  eye.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  same 
word  is  not  infrequent  with  Jeremiah;  iv.  19, 
vi.  14;  viii.  11;  xxiii.  25. — Runneth  down 
with -water.  See  iii.  48;  Jer.ix.  17;  xiii.  17; 
xiv.  17. — Because  the  comforter.  See  ver. 
2. — that  should  relieve  (marg.,  bring  back) 
my  soul, — the  Reviver  of  my  soul:  ^ee  at  ver. 
11  \_fhe  Restorer  of  my  soul,  more  nearly  expres- 
ses the  original,  which  is  purposely  generic  and 
pregnant. — W.  H.  H.]. — Is  far  from  me.  [Five 
times  in  this  poem  we  have  an  allusion  to  an 
absent  comforter;  vers.  2,  9,  16,  17,  21.  That 
there  is  an  allusion  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
seems  evident.  The  addition  of  the  words 
"Restorer  of  my  soul,"  reminding  us  of  Ps. 
xxiii.  3,  makes  this  plain.  Diodati  :  "  The  com- 
forter, namely,  God  by  His  Holy  Spirit."  It  was 
the  absence  of  God  who  comforts  His  people  by 
His  word  and  Spirit,  that  Jerusalem  deplored, 
and  she  might  have  expressed  her  grief  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Why  standest  Thou  afar 
off,  0  Jehovah  ?  Why  hidest  Thou  Thyself  in 
times  of  trouble  (x.  1)?"  Noyes  betrays  the 
theologicum  odium  in  his  version,  violating  the 
grammar  and  changing  the  text,  to  destroy  any 
possible  reference  to  a  Divine  personality,  "Far 
from  me  are  they  that  should  comfort  me,  that  should 
restore  my  strength."  We  may  translate  DHJD  the 
comforter,  or  a  comforter,  the  one  comforting,  one 
that  comforts,  but  cannot  make  plurals  of  it  and 
T^ID,  or  get  the  idea  of  "strength"  out  of  pp}. 
— W.  H.H.] — My  children  are  become  deso- 
late,— -perished,  lit.,  have  become  perishing ;  same 
word  as  is  used  in  ver.  4,  "her  gates  are  deso- 
late "==  destroyed. — W.  H.  H.] — Because  the 
enemy  prevailed — prevails  [or  has  become  more 
powerful.  Some  take  this  as  if  an  explanation  of 
the  preceding, — that  Jerusalem  is  comfortless  be- 
cause the  children,  who  should  comfort  her,  are 
themselves  helpless.  But  this  is  too  broad  a  dis- 
tinction between  Jerusalem  and  her  children,  and 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  ideal  image  of  the  mourn- 
ing daughter  of  Jerusalem.  We  are  to  take  the 
last  words  as  stating  a  result,  rather  than  a  cause 
of  the  helpless  Jerusalem,  forsaken  of  her  com- 
forter, who  could  restore  her  life,  and  therefore 
unable  to  prevent  her  children  from  perishing  un- 
der the  superior  power  of  the  enemy. — W.  H.  H.] 
['^'■J!  ^yV..- Mineeye,mineeye.  Blayney, Booth- 
royd and  Noyes  omit  the  repetition  on  the  au- 
thority 0^  the  ancient  versions  and  some  Hebrew 
MSS.  All  the  other  modern  versions  retain  it; 
even  the  Douay  departs  from  the  Vulgate  so  far 
as  to  read  "my  eyes."  We  cannot  agree  with 
Blayney  that  the  repetition  incumbers  the  me- 
tre. It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  repe- 
tition in  so  many  MSS.  than  for  its  omission  in 
a  very  few.  Blayney  feels  this,  when  he  taxes 
his  ingenuity  by  suggesting  that  "perhaps  'JX 
may  originally  have  followed  n''3'l2,  and  have 
been  thus  the  ground  of  the  transcriber's  mis- 


CHAP.  I.  17 


take."  Owen,  the  editor  of  Calvin,  says: 
"Though  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  do  not  repeat  the 
'eye,'  yet  the  Targ.  has  'my  two  eyes'  "  [so  the 
German,  meine  beiden  Augen'\  "and  the  Syr. 
'mine  eyes.'"     All  the  ancient  versions,  there- 


fore, do  not  omit  the  second  'J'J.',  as  has  been 
asserted.  Most  of  the  Heb.  MSS.  contain  it: 
and  it  is  very  emphatic,  highly  poetical,  and 
"quite  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah." — W.  H.  H.] 


I.  17. 

17  Zion  spreadeth  forth  her  hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her :  the  Loed 
hath  commanded  concerning  Jacob,  that  his  adversaries  should  be  round  about 
him :  Jerusalem  is  as  a  menstruous  woman  among  them. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  17. — niC^'^B.    The  construction  of  Piel  with  ^  follows  the  analogy  of  the  Hiphil,  then  too  Piel  may  have  a  direct 

causative  signification.  See  my  Gr.,  J18.  III.,  2,  3;  J69,  1,  i-om.  2,  The  Iliphil  is  found  so  construed  in  Jer.  xviii.  16.  Seo 
Ps.  .wii.  8 ;  .Job  xvi.  10.  ["As  the  objei;t  of  an  action  may,  in  certain  ciises,  t)u  regarded  as  tlie  instrument  with  which  it  is 
performed,  some  transitive  verbs  admit  a  construction   with    3,    with "  (Green's  Gr.,   g  272,  2,  &)       See  Judg.  iii.  27, 

"13itJ?3  J?pjTl.— D'Ta.    BLATiraz  :  "  Five  MSS.  read  TfTI,  and  the  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  represents  xe'P"  auTijv 

in  the  singular;  but  the  Alexand.  and  Complut.  editions  read  xetpas." — W.  H.  H.] — ^bj?""/.     7  here  is  not  a  sign  of  the 

dative,  but  a  preposition  of  place.  tCHALD.EUS  explains,  as  quoted  by  Rosenmueller,  '  Jehovah  imposed  on  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob the  commandments  and  law,  that  they  should  keep  them ;  but  they  themselves  transgressed  the  decree  of  ilis  word.'     It 

is  impossible  to  crowd  so  much   meaning  into  three  words.    The   7   obviously  does  not  indicate  a  commandment  given  to 

Jacob,  but  a  commandment  given  concerning  Jacob.    See  nb^ini/,  ver.  15. — The  ancient  versions  which  give  HT'J,  ver.  8, 

the  idea  of  wandeHng,  all  agree  that  HIJ  in  this  verse  has  the  sense  of  wicleanness.    Tet  Owen  would  insist  on  translating 

it  here  "  a  wanderer  "  or  fugitive. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CEITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  The  excited  speech,  begun  with  List 
clause  of  ver.  11,  ends  with  ver.  16,  as  if  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  We  get  the  impression  from 
ver.  16,  that  Zion  [Jerusalem]  can  speak  no 
more  on  account  of  pain  and  tears.  Therefore 
the  Poet  allows  her  a  pause.  He  speaks  again 
himself,  in  order  partly  to  corroborate  what  has 
been  said,  and  p  ii'tly  to  adduce  new  matter. 
[There  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  a  change  of 
speakers.  See  remai-ks  on  vers.  11,  12. — The 
three  ide.al  persons  successively  introduced  in 
vers.  1-6,  representing  the  city,  the  nation,  and 
the  Temple, — Jerusalem,  Judah,  and  Zion, — ap- 
pear again,  grouped  together,  in  ver.  17,  but  in 
a  reverse  order, — Zion,  Jacob,  and  Jerusalem. — 
The  poetical  effect  of  this  separate  stanza,  fol- 
lowing and  preceding  several  connected  stanzas, 
is  very  fine. — W.  H.  H.] 

Zion  spreadeth  forth — stretches  out — her 
hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her, — 
hut  there  is  no  Comforter  for  her.  See  ver.  2. 
The  underlying  thought  is  evidently  this :  Zion 
imploringly  stretched  out  her  hands  for  help, 
but  finds  none,  neither  from  men  nor  from  God, 
for  Jehovah  Himself  commanded  her  neighbors, 
from  whom  first  of  all  help  was  to  be  expected, 
to  behave  in  an  unfriendly  way  towards  her. 
[Henderson:  "Spreading  out  the  hands  is  a 
token  of  the  greatest  distress."  The  commenta- 
tors generally  agree  in  regarding  this  as  a  ges- 
ture indicating  pain ;  some  even  regard  it  in  the 
sense  of  wringing  the  hands ;  so  Chaldteus, 
quoted  by  Rosenmuellee,  expandit  Zion  manus 
suas  prse  angustia,  sicut  expandit  mulier,  qui  sedet 
ad pariendum."     (See  Jer.  iv.  31.)     But  holding 


up  or  stretching  out  the  h.ands  is  a  natural  ges- 
ture of  entreaty,  and  is  constantly  used  in  the 
Bible  in  connection  with  prayer  to  God.  See 
especially  Ex.  ix.  29,  33  ;  1  Kings  viii.  38  ;  Is.  i. 
15;  Ps.  xliv.  21;  cxliii.  6,  where  the  same  He- 
brew verb  is  used  as  here.  Naeqelsbaoh, 
Adam  Clark  and  Assembly's  Annotations  give 
it  this  sense  in  our  text.  And  it  is  exceedingly 
appropriate  as  an  act  of  Zion,  the  ideal  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  religious  element  of  the  theo- 
cracy and  the  seat  of  worship.  Zion  stretches 
out  her  hands  in  prayer,  seeking  the  Divine 
Comforter  (see  ver.  16),  but  finds  Him  not: 
while  Jacob,  the  representative  of  the  theocratic 
people,  is  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  the 
queenly  city,  the  seat  of  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment, is  become  an  object  of  abhorrence. — The 
unusual  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  prepo- 
sition with  before  the  word  hands  led  some  of  the 
Jews  to  adopt  a  singular  translation,  which  Dio-- 
UATi  adopted  in  the  Italian  version:  "Sion  dislri- 
bitteth  bread  to  herself  with  her  own  hands.  A  de- 
scriplion  of  the  want  of  comfort,  because  that 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  kinsfolks  and  neighbors 
did  use  to  bring  food  to  them  that  mourned  for 
the  death  of  their  nearest  friends,  inviting  them 
to  take  food  and  to  comfort  themselves:  see  Deut. 
xxvi.  14;  Jer.  xvi.  7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix. 
4."  DioDATi's  Annotations. — W.  H.  H.] — The 
Lord  [Jehovah']  hath  commanded — giuen  a 
charge,  see  Num.  xxvii.  19 — concerning  Ja- 
cob, that  his  adversaries  should  be  round 
about  him, — that  his  neighbors  should  be  his  ene- 
mies. The  word  translated  in  E.  V.  round  about 
him  does  not  indicate  the  place  where  his  enemies 
were  assembled,  but  is  to  be  understood  person- 
ally,  as  Jer.  xlviii.  17,  39:  Jehovah  so  ordered 
it   that   his   neighbors  became  his  oppressors. 


THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


[The  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  his,  instead  of 
the  feminine  her,  shows  (hat  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  ideal  persons  described.  When  the 
same  person  is  introduced  in  ver.  3,  under  the 
tribal  name  of  Judah,  the  feminine  particles  are 
used  :  but  the  substitution  of  the  name  "Jacob  " 
suggests  with  propriety  the  idea  of  a  man,  ra- 
ther than  of  a  woman. — The  use  of  masculine  or 
feminine  forms  in  Hebrew  indicate  often  delicate 


shades  of  feeling  or  depths  of  thought.  Sec 
Pauli's  Analecta,  Lect.  XXX.— W.  H.  H.]— Je- 
rufsalem  is  as  a  menstruous  V70inan  among 
them — Jerusalem  has  become  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence in  the  midst  of  them.  The  consequence  is 
that  Zion  [Jerusalem]  at  last  stands  in  the  midst 
of  her  oppressors  as  a- woman  defiled  with  blood 
and  become  an  object  of  horror. 


I.  18,  19. 

18  The  Lord  is  rigliteous;  for  I  have  rebelled  against  his  commandment:  hear,  I 
pray  you,  all  people,  and  behold  my  sorrow  :  my  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  gone 

19  into  captivity.  I  called  for  my  lovers,  hut  they  deceived  me ;  my  priests  and  mine 
elders  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  city,  while  they  sought  their  meat  to  relieve 
their  souls. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  18.— T\''"10   ^n^£3~''3-    This  phrase  in  full  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah.    lie  uses  HID  alone,  with  an  accusative 
■T  •       ■  -T 

following,  ,lv.  7,  coinp.  V.  23.— [Henderson  :   "For  D''^^  read  with  the  Keri  D"*^^!!   in  the  vocative."    AU  ye.  peoples : 

Beoughton,  Cr^nmer.  Calvin,  Rl\ynet,  Boothrovd,  Hendsrson,  Notes. — W.  H.  II.] 

Ver.  19.— The  Part.  3n>i3  is  found  in  .Jeremiah,  xxii.  20,  22  ;  xxx.  14. — He  also  uses  n'D'^,  iv.  29,  bat  not  in  Piel. 

"    ~  '.  T   T 

yij  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.— [The  1  prefixed  to  O'ty  lias  the  force  of  in  order  thai,  as  in  Job  x.  20,  and  the  phrase  is 

T  :  -T  J  r 

fully  translated  by  onr  infinitive. — The  Sept.  and  Syr.  add  the  words — and  found  none. — "W  H  II  ] 


EXEGETIOAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1§.  Vers.  18,  19  contain  nothing  new. 
They  only  recapitulate.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Zion  [Jerusalem],  who  is  now  again  in  a 
condition  to  speak  [see  remarks  on  preceding 
verse],  begins  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  of  her  own  unrighteous- 
ness.— The  Lord  is  righteous — Righteous  is 
Me,  Jehovah.  [Owen;  "Rigliteous  He  Jehovah: 
the  pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the  verb  is — a 
common  thing  in  Hebrew."]  This  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  Lord  is  righteous,  is  found  in 
Jer.  xii.  1.  See  Dent,  xxxii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  6; 
Ps.  oxix.  137  ;  cxxix.  4;  cxlv.  17. — For  I  have 
rebelled  against  His  commandment.  Bet- 
ter, disobeyed  His  commandment,  lit.,  resisted  His 
mouth.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Num.  xx. 
24;  xxvii.  14;  1  Kings  xiii.  21,  26.— Hear,  I 
pray  you  [the  Heb.  particle  of  entreaty,  NJ],  all 
people  [lit.,  all  peoples'],  and  behold  my  sor- 
rovy.  Although  willing  to  confess  her  guilt,  yet 
Zion  [Jerusalem]  feels  the  need  of  human  sym- 
pathy. She  summons,  therefore,  as  in  ver.  12, 
all  peoples  to  observe  her  soi-row.  [Since  men 
of  the  acknowledged  taste  of  Henderson  and 
NoYES  sanction  the  use  of  the  reduplicated  plural 
peoples,  we  may  be  .allowed  to  retain  it ;  espe- 
cially since  no  other  word  in  English  is  its  exact 
equivalent. — W.  H,  H.] — Then  she  recounts,  as 
in  vers.  13-15,  the  principal  causes  of  her  sor- 
row. The  first  is  the  captivity  of  her  young  wo- 
men  and  young  men,  who  are  her  pride  and 


strength. — My  virgins  and  my  young  men 
are  gone  into  captivity.  See  vers.  4,  5,  15. 
Ver.  19.  The  second  particular  feature  of  her 
sorrow  is,  that  her  friends  and  allies  had  deserted 
her. — I  called  for  my  lovers,  but  they  de- 
ceived me — I  called  to  my  lovers,  they  deceived  me. 
See  ver.  2. — The  last  and  crowning  cause  of  her 
sorrow  is,  that  those  who  represented  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  Zion  [Jerusalem]  are  reduced  to 
miserable  extremities  in  order  to  preserve  their 
lives. — My  priests  and  mine  elders  gave 
up  the  ghost=expired  or  perished — in  the  city. 
[Henderson  :  "Elders,  occurring  as  it  here  does 
in  immediate  connection  with  priests,  is  to  be 
understood  in  an  oflSoial  sense,  and  not  as  simply 
indicative  of  old  age.  Both,  without  respect  to 
dignity  of  office,  were  vinder  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing in  quest  of  food."  They  died  in  the  cily— not 
from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  on  the  battle-field, 
but  while  hemmed  in  by  surrounding  enemies^ 
and  seeking  food  in  vain  within  the  walls ;   they 

perished   from   sheer    starvation. — W.  H.  H.] 

■While  they  sought  their  meat  to  relieve 
their  souls— /or  they  sought  food  for  themselves  in 
orderto  revive  their  souls.  See  vero.  6-11.  [Words- 
worth:  "for  they  (even  the  priests  and  elders) 
sought  for  meat  (and  sought  in  vain)  to  recover 
their  fainting  souls."  For  themselves,  mh  ;  Rosen- 
Mueller  explains  the  pronoun  as  used  in  a  re- 
flexive or  reciprocal  sense.  It  is  certainly  em- 
phatic, and  suggests  the  severity  of  the  famine, 
when  the  nobility  are  forced  to  go  themselves  in 
search  of  food  to  preserve  their  own  lives.— 
W.  H.  H.] 
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I.  20-22. 

20  Behold,  O  Loed,  for  I  am  in  distress ;  my  bowels  are  troubled ;  mine  heart  is  turner] 
\yithin  me :  for  I  have  grievously  rebelled  :  abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there 

21  is  as  death.  They  have  heard  that  I  sigh  ;  there  is  none  to  comfort  me :  all  mine  ene- 
mies have  heard  of  my  trouble ;  they  are  glad  that  thou  hast  done  ii ;  thou  wilt  bring 

22  the  day  <Aa<thou  hast  called,  and  they  shall  be  like  unto  me.  Let  all  their  wicked- 
ness come  before  thee ;  and  do  unto  them  as  thou  hast  done  unto  me  for  all  my  trans- 
gressions :  for  my  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  20. — The  sing.  ^V  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah.    See  ver.  6.    [Naeqelbbach  here,  inadvertently  (or  else  he  would 

have  cited  this  ver.  at  ver,  5),  mistakes  the  noun  "IV  or  IVi  used  at  ver.  5,  for  this  "^S,  which  is  3d  sing.  perf.  of  1"1V,  and 

is  SO  given  by  Gesenius,  FuERST  and  Davidson,  and  is  translated  &b  a  verb  by  nearly  all  the  versions — "W.TI.II.J — ^^'O  in 

Jer.  iv.  19  ;  xxxi.  20. — ^lO^DH)  to  hoil,  m&ve  in  an  undulating  manner ;  except  here  and  ii.  11,  only  in  Job  xvi.  10. — See 

T  :  -t: 
Olbh.,  §  252,  b. — The  pause  accent  Aathenah  belongs  under  ''lip.    [An  unnecessary  change  of  punctuation. — W.  U.  II.J— 

mo.    See  ver.  18.    The  Inf.  ITD  is  found  only  here.— The  Piel  SjtJ?,  in  Jer.  xv.  7.    Comp.  i.  0  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 

33. — VHnO,  /oris,  Jer.  xxi.  4. 

Ver.  21.— BJJDE'.    The  Sept.  ajid  Syr.  improperly  render  it  in  the  Imperative.— W.  II.  H.]— njNJ,  see  ver.  4.— n>>1,  ■• 

very  current  word  with  Jeremiah. — t^^^*,  Jer.  xxxii.  41. — n''K'^  as  the  antithesis  of  speaking,  as  Jer.  iii.  5.    [If  wo  take 

dmng  here  as  the  antithesis  of  speaking,  the  absence  of  the  affix  is  emphatical.    Thou  hast  dcm£,  acip^,  as  well  as  spoken. 
This  verb  often  occurs  without  an  object  expressed.    See  FUKRST,  Lex. — W.  H.  II.] — jlX^H,  as  Jer.  vi.  lU;  xi.  11,  and  eJse- 


-X"lp.  of  prophetical  proclamation,  Jer.  ii.  2 ;  vii.  2  ;  xix.  2. 

-Xbn.    On  account  of  the  Imperative  7^l]^,  we  must  understand  this  as  stronger  than  a  wish  :  let-  it  come. 


where.- 

Ver.  22.- 
which  is  grammatically  allowable.    See  my  Gr.,l  89,  3  c— The  phrase  '^37  ni?"l  HNS  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.— 

°  ■•  i    .  T  T  T'T 

771  t?l.    See  ver.  12.    [Wordsworth  says,  "the  primary  notion"  of  this  word  -'seems  to  be  that  ofplucldng,"  and  refers  to 

Gesen.,  633.     So  Cranmer's  B.:  Thou  Shalt  pluck  them  away  even  as  thou  hast  pluclced  me.     The  Sept.  gives  it  the  sense  of 

raeemandi,  gleaning  ;  and  substitutes  3d  person  plur.  for  2d  sing.,  .and  does  not  translate  ''^  at  all.    Kat  en-i^iiAAto-oi'  avroU, 

ov  Tpoirov  eirocjitraK  eVicJivAAi'Sa,  The  Vulg.  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  gathering  the  vintage,  and  preserves  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  original :  vindemia  efs  sicut  vxnd^miasti  me.  Instead  of  tlie  eTrt(^yAAc(7oi'  of  the  Codex  Tatieanas,  tiie 
Codex  Alexandrinus  has  eirti^aiJALa-oi',  which  seems  to  mean  reject  them  as  vile.     That  our  version  is  correct  would  appear 

from  the  use  of  D'SSj^D  for  actions,  doings,  or  deeds.    See  Jer.  xvii.  10  ;  Prov.  xx.  11.    See  Rosenmdeiler.— W.  H.  H.]— 

^^^3~h2  Sj?.    See  vers.  6, 14.— 'nhON,  ver.  6.— 'IT  '37  is  found  in  Jeremiah,  viii.  IS,  comp.  Is.  i.  6. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  Poet  closes  with  a  prayer,  which  is  com- 
posed of  an  exordium,  ver.  20  a;  two  prin- 
cipal parts:  1.  Ver.  20  b,  to  ver.  21  c.  2. 
Ver.  21  c,  to  ver.  22  c  ;  and  a  conclusion,  ver. 
22  c. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  Lord  ;  for  I  am  in  dis- 
tress,— Behold,  0  Jehovah,  how  I  am  distressed  ! 
With  these  words.  Behold,  0  Jehovah,  how  badlij 
it  fares  with  me,  first  of  all,  the  attention  of  Je- 
hovah is  directed  to  Zion.and  her  misfortune  is  in 
general  terms  commended  to  His  consideration. 
— The  words  Behold,  0  Jehovah,  are  thft  same  as 
See,  0  Jehovah,  of  ver.  11. — Then  follows  the 
first  part  of  the  prayer,  which  extends  to  ver. 
21  c,  in  which  are  successively  detailed  the  causes 
of  her  distress,  proceeding  from  those  of  an  in- 
ternal to  those  of  an  external  character.  1.  We 
have  her suff'erings  subjectively  considered,  intwo 
particulars— (a).  My'  bowels  are  troubled. 
[Henuerson:  My  bowels  arc  made  to  boil.  Nae- 
gelsbaoh:  Meine  Eingewide  wallen  siedend  auf. 
The  Hebrew  word  "is  strongly  expressive  of 
that  violently  excited  state  of  the  intestines  which 
is  occasioned  by  excessive  grief "  (Hendisbsou), 


or  rather,  which  was  employed  as  an  image  of 
mental  perturbations  and  distress. — W.  H.-  H.] 
(b). — Mine  heart  is  turned  -within  me.  The 
expression  is  found  in  this  sense,  of  the  turning 
of  the  heart  as  a  symptom  of  the  most  painful 
affection,  only  elsewhere  in  Hos.  xi.  8.  In 
another  sense,  Ex.  xiv.  5. — 2.  We  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  reason  which  has  occasioned  her 
chastisement. — For  I  have  grievously  re- 
belled. Since  1  rebelliously  have  rebelled.  These 
words  belong  evidently  to  what  follows,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  particle  at  the  beginning  is  not /or, 
but  since,  or  because.  For  the  first  and  immedi- 
ate result  of  disobedience  was  the  punishment 
described  in  what  follows,  rather  than  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  that  punishment.  Besides  if 
this  clause  belongs  to  what  precedes  it,  then  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  has  four  members,  and  the 
last  only  two.  [The  sense  is  not  affected, 
whether  we  connect  this  with  what  precedes,  or 
with  what  follows.  The  irregular  division  of  the 
verses  is  too  common  to  authorize  here  a  change 
in  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  such  as  Naegels- 
BACH  proposes  (see  Gram,  note  above),  merely  for 
the  sake  of  an  equal  division  of  this  verse. — W. 
H.  H.] — 3.  We  have  the  punishment  itself  in 
declarations  of  concentrated  meaning. — Abroad 


THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there  is  as 

death, — Rages  wilhout  the  sieord,  as  untliin  Death. 
For  the  aetiso  according  to  kindred  places,  we 
have  Jer.  xiv.  18  ;  Ez.  vii.  15.  By  death  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  sword  it  is  natural  to  understand, 
death  wrought  by  hunger,  or  pestilence.  See 
Jer.  XV.  2  ;  xviii.  21.  [Bootheoyd  :  "  Death  as 
it  were  acting  iti  propria  persona,  and  not  by  the 
instrumentality  of  auother,  as  when  a  person  is 
slain  by  the  sword"  {Biblia  Hebraica).  See  Jer. 
ix.  21;  Hab.  ii.  5.  Adam  Clark  gives  examples 
from  the  poets  of  similar  personification  of  death. 
— VV.  H.  H.] 

['7  1^,  impers.  lit.,  it  is  strait  to  me,  that  is,  / 
am  in  u,  strait,  I  am  distressed,  I  grieve.  '7"1S"'3 
aoems  itself  a  cry  of  distress,  the  sharpness  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  E.  V.,  for  I  am  in  distress. — 
Ml)  bowels,  etc.  It  seems  impossible  to  repro- 
duce this  in  an  English  form  ;  at  least  our  ideas 
of  tlie  commotions  of  the  bowels  liave  no  associa- 
tion with  agitations  of  the  mind.  To  say  with 
HEMDEnsoN,  "  my  bowels  are  made  to  boil," 
though  it  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  yet  does  not  really  express  the  idea 
of  violent  motion,  as  witnessed  in  boiling  water, 
or  the  surging  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  idea 
intended.  To  say  with  Notes,  My  bowels  boil,  is 
worse  yet,  as  the  verb  is  strictly  passive.  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  igpore  the  figure,  and  say 
simply,  m?/  mind  is  greatly  agitated,  we  would  more 
correctly  interpret  the  words  to  English  ears, 
than  by  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  l>owels,  that 
never  was  ingrafted  into  English  thoughts  and 
feelings.  If  we  could  accept  the  opinion  that  in 
ancient  usage  the  word  bowels  denoted  the  upper 
viscera  and  was  not  restricted  as  by  modern 
usage  to  the  lower  viscera  (see  Alexander  on 
Is.  xvi.  11),  we  might  substitute  the  word  iosom 
with  advantage.  But  accepting  the  usual  signifi- 
cation of  '^p,  we  can  give  to  ?"13"ian  no  other 
English  foi'm  than  we  have  done,  greatly  troubled. 
Owen:  "  Troubled,  or  disquieted,  is  the  rendering 
of  all  the  versions,  and  also  of  the  Targ.  As  it 
is  a  reduplicate,  the  verb  means  greatly  troubled 

or  greatly  disturbed,  or  violently  agitated." — '37 
"]3nj.  Eosenmuellee  refers  to  a  similar  phrase 
in  Ps.  xxxviii.  11;  "^H'^np  ^3^,cor  meum  circumif, 
cireumagitur :  Alexander  explains  it  of  "the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  denoting  violent  agita- 
tion."— W.  II.  IL] — Th e  reading  nii33,  whatever 
may  be  urged  against  it,  is  very  old,  for  the  Sept. 
has  oiGTrep  ^dvaroc.  But  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tach to  this  3  (if  it  be  understood  here  as  a 
particle  of  comparison,  or  as  a  so-called  Kaph 
veritalis),  a  pertinent  sense.  For  n^33  stands 
here  in  antithesis  to  '['inp;  TylSW  is  their  com- 
mon predicate  ;  and  to  fill  out  the  sense  there 
should  be  a  subject  indicated  corresponding  to 
nnn.  To  supply  3in  again,  or  with  Ewald  the 
idea  "  something  similar"  before  r\lS3,  would  give 
us  a  construction  in  the  highest  degree  forced 
and  unnatural.  Unless  we  suppose  a  mistake  of 
the  transcriber  and  read  simply  rilSH,  as  the 
Syriac  has  it,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  trans- 
pose the   words,   and  to  read  ri]33  0133,  which 


the  text  of  the  Sept.  seems  to  sanction,  for  since 
the  Sept.  translates  uf  -^avaroi;  iv  olnu,  its  au- 
thors apparently  read  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
order  indicated.  [Rosenmuellbr:  "Pareau  re- 
gards the  3,  placed  before  HID  in  this  place,  not 
as  the  particle  of  similitude,  but  what  the  Gram- 
marians call  the  D  veritaiis,  which  not  seldom  is 
used  for  (he  name  of  the  thing  or  person  referred 
to.  But  I  prefer  to  suppose,  with  Lcewe  and 
WoLFSSOHN,  that  the  words  are  to  be  transposed, 

as  may  be  done;  n;33  r\lD3  3in  nW  ]'inp, 
without  the  sword  bereaves,  even  as  death  within." — 
Henderson  has  a  curiously  unsatisfactory  re- 
mark, which  his  translation  does  not  clear  up, 
"theCaph  is  the  Caph  veritatis  expressing  the 
reality  of  the  thing."  What  "thing?"  Famine 
or  pestilence  ?  We  must  either  adopt  Naegels- 
bach's  opinion,  with  which  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Arab. 
agree,  and  transpose  the  words,  Abroad  the  sword 
has  bereaved  me,  as  death  at  home;  or  suppose  an 
awkward  prosopopoeia  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  death  for  famine  or  pestilence,  in  which  case 
the  3  is  strictly  the  3  veritatis ;  or  we  must  trans- 
late as  Henderson  (though  his  translation  is  at 
variance  with  his  explanation),  Abroad  the  sword 
bereaveth,  in  the  house  it  is  a.s  death,  and  accept 
the  suggestion  of  Calvin,  that  the  3  is  the  3  of 
similitude,  at  home  it  is  as  death,  as  if  he  would 
say,  nothing  met  them  at  home  but  that  which 
was  like  death  itself.  There  is  as  little,  if  not 
less,  difficulty  in  the  first  of  these  explanations, 
as  in  either  of  the  others. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  21.  4.  We  have  the  rejoicing  of  lier  ene- 
mies at  her  misfortunes.  This  subject,  now  first 
alluded  to,  the  Poet  dwells  upon  at  some  length, 
whilst  he  only  briefly  indicated  the  matters  that 
have  been  mentioned. — They  have  heard  that 
I  sigh,  there  is  none  to  comfort  me,— (Aa(  1 
have  no  comforter. — All  mine  enemies  have 
heard  of  my  trouble.  What  the  enemies  heard 
is  described  as  if  it  came  to  them  borne  on  suc- 
cessive waves  of  rumor,  proceeding  by  degrees 
from  the  circumference  to  the  very  centre  of 
their  grief.  At  first  they  heard  how  Zion  [Jeru- 
salem] bitterly  mourned,  because  left  alone,  with- 
out Comforter  and  Helper  (see  ver.  2),  she  was 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  her  enemies.  Then 
they  [her  enemies]  began  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  her  misfortune.  But  they  re- 
joiced that  Jehovah  had  done  it,  that  is  to  say, 
He  had  actually  brought  about  the  day  which  He 
had  before  predicted. — They  are  glad  that 
Thou  hast  done  it.  Thou  wilt  bring  the 
day  that  Thou  hast  called  (Marg.,  pro- 
claimed). They  rejoiced  because  Thou  hast  done 
it,  that  Thou  hast  brought  the  day  Thou  hadst  pro- 
claimed. It  will  bo  observed  that  1  take  the  last 
clause  as  epexegetical.  This  seems  to  me  neces- 
sary'. For,  1.  To  give  a  precatory  sense  to  the 
last  clause  [as  Ldtuer,  let  the  day  come;  Hen- 
derson :  Bring  the  day  which  Thou  hast  announced ; 
Notes  :  0  bring  the  day  which  Thou  hast  appointed. 
— W.  H.  H.]  is  very  forced.  2.  These  words  are 
a  very  suitable  explanation  of  the  preceding 
clause  :  the  Lord  has  done  it  by  bringing  about 
in  fact  the  day  He  had  predicted  or  proclaimed, 
that  js  to  say,  He  had  not  merely  spoken,  but 
acted  [not  merely  threatened,  but  carried  His 
threat  inlo  execution,  by  doing  what  He  had  said 
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He  would  do].  Least  of  all  can  we  eay,  Thou 
bringat,  Thou  proclaimest  the  day,  for  this  would 
require  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  words  in 
the  Hebrew,  nud  the  text  should  read  DV  nxip- 
EwALD,  following  the  Sept.  \_'"Eirriyaye\  ^fiefjav, 
cudXsaai  Kaipdi'^,  supplies  n^^  [an  appointed  time] 
after  nX"lp.  This  is  unnecessary  and  arbitrary. 
[Calvin  explains  this  clause  as  Naegelsbaoh 
does:  and  his  English  translator,  Owen,  remarks: 
"  Our  version  is  wrong  in  rendering  this  clause 
in  the  future  tense.  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  to  the  Babylonians,  but  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  which  God  had  brought  on  His 
own  people.  The  versions,  except  the  Syr.,  give 
the  verb  in  the  past  tense."  So  WordswoetH  : 
"  They  are  glad  that  Thou  hast  done  it;  that  Thou 
hast  brought  (upon  me)  the  day  (of  sorrow)  which 
Thou  hadst  proclaimed  (by  Thy  prophets,  who 
warned  me  of  my  impending  destruction)." — W. 
H.  H.].  That  the  Lord  had  threatened  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  with  eventual  destruction,  was  well 
known  to  the  heathen.  See  Jer.  xl.  2,  3. — • 
And  they  shall  be  like  unto  me.  The 
second  principal  part  of  the  prayer  begins  with 
this  petition,  that  the  Lord  would  visit  her  ene- 
mies with  the  same  fate  which  had  befallen  her. 
[WoaDSWOKTH:  "  The.Edomites,  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  who  exulted  over  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  will  share  the  same  fate,  at  the  hand 
of  the  same  enemy.  See  iv.  21  ;  Jer.  xii.  14; 
XXV.  21  ;  and  Babylon  herself  also  will  be  pun- 
ished for  her  cruelty  to  Zion  (Jer.  1.  9,  10;  li. 
35;  Is.  xlvii.  6)]." 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  above  interpreta- 
tion, that  then  the  adversative  sentence  should 
begin  with  DPIl,  for  the  subject  of  the  adversative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  one, 
only  viewed  in  a  different  light.  Whilst  what 
precedes  shows  what  the  enemies  hitherto  had 
done  (l;>aty,  \yOVi,  WT),  the  adversative  sen- 
tence shows  what  in  the  future  will  be  done  to 
them:  therefore,  from  ^^Tp\S  to  riNtp  the  perfect 
only  is  used,  from  Vri'1  the  imperfect  only.  If 
the  sentence  began  with  l^X^ri,  the  proper  gram- 
matical construction  would  be  VHl  DV  Xipn  K'2Pi 

T  :  tI:  *  •  T 

'JDD. — [IJJDE'.  Rosenmueller:  "In  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  word  there  is  emphasis,  as  below,  iii. 
43,  44  ;  Ps.  cxxiv.  1,  2.  The  introduction  of  this 
verb,  at  first,  without  a  subject  expressed,  was 
doubtless  an  expedient  suggested  by  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  verses  which  required 
an  initial  W ;  but  its  introduction  in  the  next 
clause,  with  the  subject  expressed,  and  that  in  an 
intensified  form, —  "heard  (have  they)  that  I 
sigh,"  etc. — "  ALLVjy  enemieaheard  of  my  trouble," 
— is  one  of  those  triumphs  of  the  art  of  the  true 
poet,  by  which  he  makes  even  the  artificial  and 
arbitrary  laws  of  poetry  contribute  to  the  force 
and  beauty  of  his  sentiments. — '3.  Owen: 
"  There  are  here  two  instances  of  '3  being  carried 
on  to  the  next  clause, — 
Heard  have  they  that  I  etgh,  tJiat  I  have  no  comforter : 
All  mine  enemies  have  heard  of  my  evil ;  they  have  rejoiced 
That  Thou  hast  done  it,  that  Thou  hast  brought  the  day 
Thou  hast  announced." 

It  is  better,  however,  to  consider  each  '3  as 


uniting  the  two  clauses  that  follow  it  as  in  close 
apposition,  in  each  case  the  latter  clause  beiug 
explanatory  of  the  preceding  one:  They  heard 
that  I  sigh,  I  have  no  comforter,  i.  c,  1  sigh  be- 
cause I  have  no  comforter.  They  rejoiced  that 
Thou  hast  done  it.  Thou  hast  brought  the  day,  i.  e.. 
Thou  hast  done  it  by  bringing  the  day. — Thou 
hast  done  it.  The  gloss  of  the  famous  Jew,  Jae- 
OHi,  quoted  by  Rosenmuellek,  is  singular,  and 
shows  what  far-fetched  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture have  been  allowed:  "Thou  hast  afforded 
the  occasion  why  my  enemies  have  hated  me  and 
rejoiced  in  my  misfortune,  because  Thou  hast 
given  us  commandment  not  to  eat  and  drink  what 
they  do,  nor  to  enter  into  marriages  with  them. 
If  only  I  had  joined  myself  in  marriage  with 
them,  they  would  have  been  disposed  to  pity  me 
and  the  children  of  their  own  daughters." — W. 
H.  H.] 

Ver.  22.  Let  all  their  wickedness  come 
before  Thee.  The  expression  come  before  Thee 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with.  See  Gen.  xxxvii.  2. — And  do 
unto  them  as  thou  hast  done  unto  me  foi: 
all  my  transgressions  [see  gram,  notes  above]. 
For  my  sighs  are  many  and  my  heart  is 
faint.  The  conclusion  of  the  prayer  contains  a 
deolaratioQ  of  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  this 
to  the  thoughts  immediately  before  expressed : 
for  neither  confession  of  sin  ("for  all  my  trans- 
gressions"), nor  prayer  for  the  retribution  of 
the  injustice  done  by  her  enemies  {"do  unto 
them  as  they  have  done  unto  me"),  could  sug- 
gest this  concluding  sentence.  Ratlier,  it  relates 
generally  to  the  prayer  for  help,  which  is  con- 
tained as  well  under  the  second  head,  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  prayer.  This  last  clause,  con- 
taining the  evidence  of  her  need  of  help,  natu- 
rally recalls  the  prayer  for  help. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-3.  This  change  of  fortune,  befallen 
the  holy  city  and  holy  people,  may  well  claim 
our  sympathy  in  the  highest  degree.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  should  let  it  be  to  us  a  solemn 
warning.  For  if  this  was  done  to  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  to  the  dry  (Luke  xxiii. 
31)  ?  If  God  rejected  the  people  whom  He  called 
the  apple  of  His  eye  (Deut.  xxxii.  10),  if  He  ex- 
posed to  destruction  the  city,  in  reference  to 
which  He  said,  that  "His  fire  is  in  Zion,  and 
His  furnace  in  Jerusalem"  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  what 
claim  can  the  people,  kingdoms  and  dynasties  of 
the  Gentiles  have  ?— what  claim  can  the  particu- 
lar Christian  churches  even  have  ? — what  claim 
can  Rome,  Geneva  and  Wirtemberg  have  to  the 
privilege  of  eternal  existence  ?  Truly,  since  the 
Lord  could  destroy  Jerusalem  and  entirely  lay 
waste  Canaan,  without  being  unfaithful  to  His 
promise  given  to  the  Fathers,  even  so  He  can  re- 
move the  candlestick  of  every  particular  Christian 
church,  without  breaking  the  promise  given  to 
the  church  at  large,  that  the  gates  of  Hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it  (Matth.  xvi.  18). 

2.  Vers.  1-11.  "From  Jeremiah's  passionate 
lamentation  over  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Jewish  laud  and  people,  we  derive  a  lesson  in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  one  in  great 
affliction  and  misery  may  be  allowed  to  behave. 


THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


There  have  beeo  found,  among  the  heathen,  per- 
sons reputed  for  wisdom,  some  of  whom  have  held 
the  opinion,  that  a  wise,  intelligent  man  should 
be  altogether  emotionless,  neither  rejoicing  in 
good  fortune,  nor  cast  down  by  bad  fortune,  but 
willing  to  let  things  be  as  they  are.  But  we  see 
the  yesy  opposite  of  this  in  pious,  holy  persons, 
especially  here  in  Jeremiah,  where  he  bitterly 
laments  the  misery  of  his  people  and  fatherland. 
Could  he  have  hoped  for  deliverance  from  that 
misery,  or  any  mitigation  of  it,  how  heartily 
would  he  have  rejoiced!  And  such  emotions,  if 
properly  controlled,  are  not  obnoxious  to  God, 
since  He  Himself  has  implanted  them  in  our  hu- 
man nature.  As  it  would  displease  a  faithful 
father,  should  his  children  laugh  when  be  pun- 
ished them,  so_  it  cannot  please  God  when  His 
people  show  no  sign  of  grief  on  account  of  His 
chastisements.  If  we  should,  in  the  ordinary 
aft'airs  of  life,  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  those  who  weep  (Rom.  xii.  15),  and  as 
the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  should  mani- 
fest hearty  commiseration  towards  the  suffering 
(Col.  iii.  12),  much  more  should  we,  in  times  of 
general  and  national  calamities,  not  then  be  joy- 
ful, but  heartily  mourn  and  lament  on  account 
of  the  losses  and  evils  suifered  by  the  public 
generally.  Those  who  do  not  so,  the  Lord  God 
reproves ;  because  they  eat  and  drink  joyfully, 
and  are  not  at  all  concerned  for  the  calamity  of 
Joseph,  He  threatens  severely  to  punish  their 
false  security."  Wuektem.  Sdmm. 

3.  Ver.  1.  The  Targum  Jonathan  compares 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise:  "It  was  with  Jerusalem  as  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  were  judged,  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Paradise  of  pleasure,  and 
then  the  Governor  of  the  universe  lamented  over 
them." — OiiiQBN  conceives  that  under  the  image 
of  Jerusalem,  formerly  noble  and  splendid,  but 
now  become  widowed  aud  servile,  the  human 
soul  is  represented:  "In  a  sublimer  sense,  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity,  abounding 
in  people  and  nations,  and  the  head  of  provinces, 
is  the  (divina  est  anima)  soul  which  is  of  divine 
origin.  *  *  *  Even  as  we  are  permitted  to  see 
Jerusalem,  living  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  with 
a  large  population,  crowded  with  foreigners,  and 
head  of  the  provinces,  but  when  virtue  fails,  de- 
solate and  widowed  and  enslaved,  so  that  it  be- 
comes tributary  to  the  enemy  that  conquered  it, 
so  it  happens  to  the  soul  of  him  who  has  fallen 
from  virtue."  Ghisi.ee,.,  p.  11. — So  also  Olympio- 
UORUS:  "She  became  as  a  widow,  having  been 
deprived  of  the  bridegroom — the  Logos." — So 
also  Rhaban  Mahkus:  "Lamentation  is  made 
for  the  faithful  soul  of  man,  which  formerly  was 
full  of  virtues  and  controlled  its  various  passions, 
governing  the  appetites  of  the  flesh;  but  after- 
wards inflamed  by  the  fire  of  lust  through  the 
agency  of  malignant  spirits,  deprived  of  angelical 
consolation  and  wanting  divine  communion,  it 
was  given  over  to  serve  as  many  masters  as  it 
liad  vices."  Ibid.,  p.  10. — Huoo  a  Sancto  Vio- 
tore:  "When  God  reigning  in  our  hearts  go- 
verns us,  then  the  flesh  subjected  serves  Him  in 
the  outward  life,  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  in- 
wardly more  humbly  submissive  to  Him,  we  have 
in  a  stronger  degree  the  mastery  over  the  out- 
ward life.     Thus,  therefore,  our  soul,  when  it 


had  God  for  its  King,  was  within  'full  of  people,' 
i.e.,  of  virtues,  and  without  was  also  'mistress 
of  the  nations  ' — that  is,  of  carnal  desires,  and 
'a  princess  of  provinces' — that  is,  of  the  bodily 
senses.  But  now  she  is  'solitary,'  because  she 
has  lost  her  king ;  she  is  a  '  widow,'  because  she 
is  separated  from  her  husband;  she  is 'tribu- 
tary,' because  she  serves  the  vices  to  which  she 
is  subject."  Ibid. 

4.  Ver.  1.  Jerusalem,  in  this  passage,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  type  of  the  church.  So 
says  Paschasius  Eadbeetus  :  "The  Prophet 
mourns,  not  only  because  shesitteth  in  garments 
soiled  with  dust  and  earthly  deeds  (sedet  pulve- 
reis  et  terrenis  operibus  sordidata),  but  espe- 
cially because  she  'sitteth  solitary.'  Solitary, 
moreover,  because  'as  a  widow,'  And  widowed, 
because  she  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  oa 
account  of  the  filthiness  of  her  turpitude.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  she  is  said  to  be  'a«  a 
widow,'  and  not  really  a  widow;  since,  although 
she  is  despised  by  her  spouse,  yet  her  rights  of 
marriage  remain,  so  that  if  she  should  refoi-m 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  her  former  love,  she 
may  at  least  receive  her  husband  aud  immortality 
through  her  penitence."  Ghislee.,  p.  9. — -Hugo 
A  Sancto  Victore  allegorizes  in  another  fashion: 
"  How  is  it  that  while  we  perceive  so  many  peo- 
ple in  the  church,  we  see  the  church  herself  'so- 
litary ?'  Because  we  can  find  hardly  any  one 
who  may  be  esteemed  as  truly  with  the  church. 
*  *  *  As  Christ  remains  untouched  Uy  the 
crowd  pressing  upon  Him  (Mark  v.  24-34),  so 
the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  '  sitteth  solitary' 
amidst  a  multitude,  because  the  Catholic  faith 
has  many  professors,  but  few  imitators."  Ibid., 
pp.  9,  10. — In  another  way  still,  the  Abbot  Ru- 
pert VON  Deutz:  "What  city  is  it  that  was  'full 
of  people,'  etc.?  That  holy  city,  Jerusalem,  for- 
sooth, the  mother  of  us  all,  whose  citizens  we 
are,  whosoever  of  us  are  believers.  That  city, 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  already 
full  of  people  in  the  foreknowledge  or  predesti- 
nation of  God.  *  *  *  How  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  should  sit  solitary,  should  become  as  a 
widow,  should  pay  tribute  ?  Forsooth  by  trans- 
gressing ;  namely,  by  one  man's  sinning,  the  first 
man's,  for  in  him  the  whole  multitude  of  his  pos- 
terity sinned  aud  suffered  condemnation.  Thus 
has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  holy  city  should  sit 
solitary — should  sit,  as  it  were,  as  a  widow,  not 
ha,ving  her  husband— God,  a  church  holy  through 
faith,  though  cast  out  of  Paradise,  a  wander'er 
in  this  world,  suffering  through  exile,  death  and 
an  offended  Lord — that  is,  paying  penal  tribute 
for  sin."  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

[5.  Vers.  1-11.  With  regard  to  the  allegorical 
and  mystical  interpretations  of  this  song,  we  may 
adopt  the  language  of  Kiiit)  on  1  Sam.  xvii.: 
"Although  we  do  not,  with  some,  think  that 
'  these  things  are  an  allegory,'  *  *  *  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  experienced  Christian  to  read  it  with- 
out being  reminded  of  eventful  passages  in  his 
own  spiritual  history.  There  is  no  doubt  son'.e 
mysterious  connection  between  even  the  external 
things  of  Scripture  history,  and  the  inner  tl.ings 
of  our  spiritual  life,  which  'the  wise'  are  ei  a- 
bled,  by  the  Spirit's  teaching,  to  discern,  ai.d 
which  renders  the  seemingly  least  spiritual  parts 
of  the  holy  writ  richly  nourishing  to  their  souls" 
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(Daily  Bible  Illustrations). — Scott:  "The  se- 
rious mind  perceives  abundant  cause  to  meditate, 
with  solemn  awe  and  deep  concern,  on  the  to- 
kens of  His  indignation  at  the  sins  of  men.  *  *  * 
How  is  it  that  so  many  populous  cities  now  sit 
solitary?  That  so  many  flourishing  empires  are 
now  become  tributary  and  enslaved  ?  Whence  are 
the  tears,  with  which  vast  multitudes  wear  away 
their  restless  nights  and  joyless  days ;  whilst 
they  mourn  the  loss  of  dear  relatives,  the  trea- 
chery of  professed  friends,  the  cruelty  of  ene- 
mies, the  oppression  of  the  powerful,  the  fury  of 
persecutors,  grievous  servitude  and  multiplied 
afflictions  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  idolaters  now  oc- 
cupy the  places  where  flourishing  churches  once 
were?  That  the  ways  of  Zion  are  deserted,  her 
ordinances  interrupted  or  profaned,  her  gates 
desolated,  her  priests  and  people  in  bitterness, 
or  cut  off?  How  is  it  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
church  are  the  chief,  and  prosper,  and  that  her 
children  are  in  captivity?  However  we  may 
vary  our  inquiries,  the  same  answer  recurs :  the 
fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  for  man's  transgressions 
hath  filled  the  earth  with  sighs  and  groans,  with 
tears,  sickness  and  death.  *  *  *  Sin  fills  our 
consciences  with  remorse  and  our  hearts  with 
terror ;  deprives  the  soul  of  strength  and  confi- 
dence ;  perverts  every  pleasant  thing  and  every 
good  gift  of  God,  and  even  His  truths,  Sabbaths 
and  ordinances  into  occasions  of  deeper  con- 
demnation and  misery.  *  *  *  Among  the  ma- 
nifold evil  efi'ects  of  sin,  the  pious  mind  is  pecu- 
liarly grieved,  when,  being  committed  by  profes- 
sors of  true  religion,  it  causes  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme,  and  to  mock  and  scoif  at  the 
truths  and  ordinances  of  His  word  and  worship. 
Wo  be  to  the  world  because  of  such  offences :  and 
wo  be  to  those  by  whom  such  offences  come,  ex- 
cept their  repentance  be  as  deep  as  their  trans- 
gressions are  aggravated.  We  ought  to  prefer 
any  of  the  otlier  temporal  effects  of  sin  to  this. 
Should  any  be  wonderfully  brought  down  from 
the  height  of  affluence  to  the  depth  of  penury; 
should  their  honor  be  changed  for  contempt ; 
should  they  have  no  comforter  in  affliction,  and 
be  constrained  to  part  with  all  their  pleasant 
things  for  bread  to  sustain  life ;  nay,  should 
they  have  the  prospect  of  dying  by  famine  ;  yet 
all  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  far  less  afflict- 
ing than  that  their  sins  should  cause  the  name, 
truths  and  ordinances  of  God  to  be  blasphemed  ; 
and  men  to  stumble  and  fall  and  perish  forever, 
through  the  increasing  prejudice,  hardness  and 
impiety  that  they  have  excited.  Even  the  pro- 
fanation of  sacred  things,  and  the  sacrilege  of 
those  who,  in  different  ages,  have  laid  their  ra- 
pacious hands  on  the  substance  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  religion;  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  clerical  office  hath  been 
treated  by  profligates  and  infidels  ,  have  in  great 
measure  been  chargeable  upon  the  atrocious 
sins  of  professors  and  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
who  have  rendered  themselves  vile,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  shame  by  their  evident  miscon- 
duct :  and  therefore  the  Lord  hath  made  them 
vile  and  contemptible  even  to  the  most  abandoned 
of  mankind."  (Practical  Observations). — W.  H.  H.] 
6.  Vers.  1-8.  "  If  God's  chastisements  begin, 
they  come  not  once,  twice,  or  thrice  only,  but  they 
follow  one   after  another,  as  one  wave  pursues 


another  in  a  tempestuous  ocean  (Ps.  xlii.  8). 
For  no  misfortune  comes  alone,  as  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  present  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Jews." 
Cramer  according  to  Eo.  Hunnius  (Ser.  2,  p, 
28). 

7.  Ver.  4.  "  What  an  unspeakable  blessing  of 
God  it  is,  when  He  gives  public  tranquility,  so 
that  people  may  come  in  crowds  and  regularly 
observe  the  holy  rites  of  Divine  worship,  the 
world  knows  not,  until  God  creates  a  famine  of 
His  Word  and  people  seek  for  it  over  land  and 
water  without  finding  it.  Let  us  be  admonished 
to  love  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sanctuary  where 
it  is  preached.  Example  :  David,  Ps.  xxvi.  8  ; 
xxvii.  4."  Cramer  by  Eg.  HnsNius  {Ser.  2,  p. 
19).  "0  how  many  people  there  are  who  sigh 
after  the  precious  gospel  and  have  willingly 
gone  in  crowds  over  many  miles  to  the  places, 
where  alone  they  could  obtain  and  enjoy  it. 
These  will  on  that  day  stand  up  and  condemn 
those,  who  have  had  it  .at  their  very  doors,  and 
yet  have  regarded  it  so  disdainfully  and  treated 
it  so  carelessly."  Eg.  Hunnius,  Ser.  2,  p.  20. 

8.  Ver.  5.  "God  has,  on  account  of  Zion's 
sins,  set  her  enemies  in  authority  over  her. 
What  does  not  this  signify  !  Tlie  enemy  governs 
at  pleasure  !  Thus  the  church  must  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  world — and  this  drives  her 
anew  to  penitence  and  prayer.  Tlie  youth  must 
go  bound  into  slavery.  To  be  obliged  to  see  this, 
breaks  the  heart.  He  who  will  not  understand 
that  it  is  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  leads  the  chil- 
dren, bound  by  lusts  and  false  doctrine,  to  hell, 
that  person  must  regard  every  thing  tliat  he  re- 
flects upon  in  a  gross  and  literal  sense."    Died- 

RICH. 

9.  Ver.  5.  "The  devil  is  the  author  of  otir 
spiritual  captivity  (Col.  i.  18;  2  Tim.  ii.  20), 
Christ  is  our  Redeemer  (John  viii.  36),  the  means 
of  redemption  are — in  respect  to  the  price  paid 
(rsitione  acquisitionis)  the  blood  of  Christ  (Zech. 
ix.  11 ;  Col.  i.  14), — but  with  regard  to  its  actual 
application  to  us  (respectu  d.ut em  exhibitionis)  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  especially  Baptism  which 
by  St.  Basil,  in  his  Homily  on  'Holy  Baptism,' 
is  called  Uhe  ransom  for  captives^  (Isa.  Ixi.  1)." 

FORSTER. 

10.  Ver.  5.  Forster  here  considers  the  ques- 
tion, how  the  participation  of  children  in  the 
sufferings  of  their  parents  for  sins  of  which  the 
children  are  innocent,  may  be  explained.  He 
refers  in  this  connection  to  Luther's  explanation 
of  Ex.  XX.  5,  where  it  is  said:  "This  question, 
why  the  son  suffers  for  the  father,  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  hath  treated  of  and  says  (xviii.  2),  'The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge;'  and  Jeremiah  says 
(xxxi.  29?),  "Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are 
gone,  but  we  must  suffer  for  their  sins;' — and  it 
is  still  so  in  our  days;  we  sin  and  deserve  what 
those  who  come  after  us  must  suffer.  We  are 
not  to  understand  by  this  that  the  child  is  damned 
on  account  of  the  father,  as  if  it  referred  to  the 
[eternal]  punishment  of  souls.  'AH  souls,'  says 
God  by  Ezekiel  (xviii.  4),  'are  mine;  as  the  soul 
of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ; 
the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  But  we  should 
understand  this  of  temporal  punishment;  He 
punishes  children  on  account  of  the  fathers,  by 
letting  them  die  who  must  yet  at  any  rate  die." 
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11.  Ver.  5.  For  the  multitude  of  her  trans- 
gressions.— "If  thou  fearest  not  sin,  fear  at 
least   that   which   sin   leads   to."  Augustin    by 

FoBSTER. 

12.  Ver.  6.  Her  princes  have  become  like 
harts,  etc. — "  The  deer  is  an  extremely  timid 
animal,  and  on  that  account  the  heart  of  a  deer 
is  reproachfully  imputed  to  the  timid,  as  appears 
by  this  verse  of  Homeb:  "0  son  of  Atreus, 
having  dog's  eyes  and  the  heart  of  a  stag.'  And 
the  Apothegm  of  Philip  of  Macedon  from  Sto- 
B/EUS  is  well  known  :  'an  army  of  stags  with  a 
lion  for  a  leader,  were  better  than  an  army  of 
lions  with  a  stag  for  a  leader.'  "   Fobster. 

13.  Ver.  6.  All  her  beauty  is  departed.  -- 
"  Now  they  will  consider  well  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord  they  formerly  possessed,  and  how  little  they 
had  valued  them.  Such  reflections  God  awakens 
by  means  of  affliction,  and  herein  again  is  mercy, 
though   enjoyed   only   in   the   midst   of  tears." 

DiEDKICH. 

14.  Ver.  7.  And  did  mock  at  her  Sab- 
baths.— "  A  corresponding  punishment  (poena 
dvTiorjjot^og^  answers,  by  the  just  judgmentof  God, 
to  the  sin  of  Sabbath  profanation;  viz.,  the  de- 
rision  of  the  Sabbath  (comp.  Gbeoor.  Nazianz. 
The  festivals  of  the  people  become  the  door  of 
sins)."  FiJESTEB.  [AdamClaeke:  "The  Jews 
were  despised  by  the  heathen  for  keeping  the  Sab- 
balli.     Juvenal  mocks  them  on  that  account: 

Cni  septlma  quwque  fuit  lux 
Ignava  et  partem  vita)  non  attigit  ullam.  Sat.  V. 

'  To  whom  every  seventh  day  was  a  blank  and 
formed  not  any  part  of  their  life.'  St.  Augustin 
represents  Seneca  as  doing  the  same: — Inutiliter 
id  eos  facere  affirmans,  quod  septimani  fermfe 
partem  setatis  suae  perdeut  vacando,  et  multa  in 
tempore  urgentia,  non  agendo  Igedantur.  *  That 
they  lost  the  seventh  part  of  their  life  in  keep- 
ing their  Sabbaths ;  and  injured  themselves  by 
abstaining  from  the  performance  of  many  neces- 
sary things  in  such  times.'  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  Koman  calendar  and  customs  gave  them 
many  more  idle  days  than  God  had  prescribed  in 
Sabbaths  to  the  Jews."] 

15.  Ver.  7.  Jerusalem  remembered. — 
Sinning  first  and  remembering  afterwards  has 
brought  many  into  great  trouble. 

16.  Ver.  8.  Jerusalem  hath  grievously 
sinned. — •"  We,  Jerusalem,  must  sufi'er  on  ac- 
count of  our  sins,  and  this  chiefly  makes  our  sor- 
rows so  very  bitter :  sin  is  the  sting  of  death  and 
of  every  evil."  Diedrich.  [Calvin:  "  Here  the 
Prophet  expresses  more  clearly  and  strongly 
what  he  had  briefly  referred  to,  even  that  all  the 
evil  which  the  Jews  sufl'ered  proceeded  from 
God's  vengeance,  and  that  they  were  worthy  of 
such  a  punishment,  because  they  had  not  lightly 
offended,  but  had  heaped  up  for  themselves  a 
dreadful  judgment,  since  they  had  in  all  manner 
of  ways  abandoned  themselves  to  impiety.  It  is 
common  to  all  to  mourn  in  adversities;  but  the 
end  of  the  mourning  of  the  unbelieving  is  per- 
verseness,  which  at  length  breaks  out  into  rage, 
when  they  feel  their  evils,  and  they  do  not  in  the 
meantime  humble  themselves  before  God.  But 
the  faithful  do  not  harden  themselves  in  their 
mourning,  but  reflect  on  themselves  and  examine 
their  own  life,  and  of  their  own  accord  prostrate 


tliemselves  before  God,  and  willingly  submit  to 
the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  confess  that 
God  is  just."] 

17.  Ver.  9.  [Her  filthiness  is  in  her  skirts. 
— "Much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in  dis- 
criminating between  things  clean  and  unclean  ; 
in  removing  and  making  atonement  for  things 
polluted  or  prescribed:  and  under  these  cere- 
monies, as  under  a  veil  or  covering,  a  meaning 
the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed,  as 
would  be  apparent  from  the  nature  of  them,  even 
if  we  had  not,  besides,  other  clear  and  explicit 
authority  for  this  opinion.  Among  the  rest  are 
certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  body.  *  *  * 
The  sacred  poets  sometimes  have  recourse  to  these 
topics  for  imagery,  even  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions,  when  they  display  the  general  de- 
pravity inherent  in  the  human  mind  (Isa.  Ixiv. 
fi),  or  exprobate  the  corrupt  manners  of  their 
own  people  (Isa.  i.  5,  6,  16;  Ez.  xxxvi.  17),  or 
when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  the  virgin, 
the  daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  exposed  (Lam. 
i.  8,  9,  17  ;  ii.  2).  If  we  consider  these  meta- 
phors without  any  reference  to  the  religion  of 
their  authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  some 
degree  disgusting  and  inelegant;  if  we  refer 
them  to  their  genuine  sourcf,  to  the  peculiar 
rites  of  the  Hebrews,  they  will  be  found  wanting 
neither  in  force  nor  in  dignity."  Lowth:  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lee.   VIII.'] 

18.  Ver.  9.  She  remembereth  not  her 
last  end. — "It  is  a  peculiarity  of  sin,  that  while 
it  may  rest  a  long  time  in  a  man's  heart  without 
disturbing  him,  yet  whenever  God  begins  to  show 
His  wrath,  it  wakes  up  and  stings  as  a  serpent 
and  makes  a  wound  that  no  one  can  heal  (Eccle- 
siastieus  xxi.  2).  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
flect, when  the  devil  makes  sin  as  sweet  as  honey, 
that  there  may  be  poison  concealed  in  it."  Cea- 
MEB  by  Eg.  Hunnius  {Ser.  III.,  p.  27).  ["  My 
son,  hast  thou  sinned?  Do  so  no  more,  but  ask 
pardon  for  thy  former  sins.  Flee  from  sin  as 
from  the  face  of  a  serpent ;  for  if  thou  comest 
too  near  it,  it  will  bite  thee:  the  teeth  thereof 
are  as  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  slaying  the  souls  of  men. 
All  iniquity  is  as  a  two-edged  sword,  the  wounds 
whereof  cannot  be  healed."  Eoclesiasticus  xxi. 
1-3.] 

19.  Ver.  10.  "  If  we  have  failed  to  keep  dili- 
gently the  gates  of  our  heart  and  through  some 
one  of  our  senses  lying  open  the  old  enemy  have 
found  entrance,  he  advances  thence  by  means  of 
depraved  suggestions  and  illicit  lusts  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  our  soul,  where  the  Holy 
Trinity  used  to  dwell  by  means  of  true  faith,  and 
he  despoils  that  sanctuary  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  that  beautify  and  embellish  it,  and  we 
become  miserable  and  most  deserving  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  shame."  Rhaban.  Maurus 
by  Ghislee.  p.  36. 

20.  Vers.  8-10.  "  Not  the  person,  but  the  doc- 
trine sanctifies  a  place,  much  less  can  a  place 
sanctify  the  person  and  the  doctrine.  To  which  is 
pertinent  that  saying  of  Jerome  in  his  Epistle  to 
Heliodorus, — 'It  is  not  ea.sy  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  Paul  and  to  hold  the  rank  of  Peter,  both  of 
whom  reign  with  Christ.'  Whence  it  is  said,— 
'  They  arc  not  the  sons  of  the  saints  who  occupy 
the  places  of  the  saints,  but  those  who  do  their 
works.'     Wherefore  if  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  of 
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all  cities  in  the  judgment  of  God  Himself,  is 
nevertheless  declared  in  our  text  to  be  the  wick- 
edest of  all  cities,  who  will  not  rather  say  this 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  to-day,  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  abyss  of  superstitions  and  of  all 
possible  abominations."  FbasTEK. 

21.  Ver.  11.  See,  O  Lord,  and  consider: 
for  I  am  become  vile. — "  The  righteous  are 
oppressed  in  the  church  that  they  may  cry  out, 
they  cry  that  they  may  be  heard,  they  are  heard 
that  Jhey  may  glorify  God."  Augcstin  by 
FoRSTEB.  [Calvin:  "We  said  yesterday,  that 
the  complaints  which  humbled  the  faithful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  raised  them  to  a  good  hope,  and 
also  opened  the  door  to  prayers,  were  dictated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Otherwise,  when  men  indulge 
in  grief,  and  torment  themselves,  they  become 
exasperated ;  and  then  to  be  kindled  by  this  irri- 
tation is  a  kind  of  madness.  The  Prophet,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  moderate  the  intensity  of  sorrow, 
and  the  raging  of  impatience,  recalls  again  the 
faithful  to  prayer.  And  when  Jerusalem  asks 
God  to  see  and  to  look,  there  is  an  emphasis  in- 
tended in  using  the  two  words  ;  and  the  reason 
given  does  also  more  fully  show  this,  because  she 
had  become  vile  ;  so  that  the  church  set  nothing 
else  before  God,  to  turn  Him  to  mercy,  but  her 
own  miseries.  She  did  not,  then,  bring  forward  her 
own  services,  but  only  deplored  her  own  miseries, 
in  order  that  she  might  obtain  the  favor  of 
God."] 

22.  [Ver.  12  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye 
that  pass  by?  behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorro'W  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which 
is  done  unto  Me. — Henry:  "She  justly  de- 
mands a  sh.ire  in  the  pity  and  compassion  of 
spectators.  How  pathetically  does  she  beg  their 
compassion!  ver.  18.  This  is  like  that  of  Job, 
xix.  21.  Have  piti/,  have  pit}/  upon  me,  0  ye  my 
friends!  It  helps  to  make  a  burden  sit  lighter, 
if  our  friends  sympathize  with  us,  and  mingle  their 
tears  with  ours ;  for  this  evinces  that,  though  in 
affliction,  we  are  not  in  contempt,  commonly  as 
much  dreaded  as  anything  in  an  aflSiction."] 

28.  Ver.  12.  "  This  is  allegorically  expounded 
to  be  the  voice  of  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross,  or 
of  souls  in  Purgatory.  *  *  *  Or  it  is  the  voice  of 
ihe  church  in  tribulation.  *  *  *  Of  the  same  na- 
ture is  the  anguish  of  the  mother  when  in  labor, 
or  mourning  her  dead  children,  or  dreading 
separation  from  her  husband,  or  carried  captive 
with  her  children  among  enemies.  *  *  *  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  truly  penitent  soul,  for  there  is 
no  greater  desolation  than  separation  from  God." 
BoNAVENTURA  by  Ghislek.  pp.  41,  42. 

24.  [Ver.  12.  Henderson:  "The  words  of 
this  verse  have  been  very  generally  applied,  in 
the  language  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  sufferings  ot 
our  Saviour,  and  unquestionably  they  graphi- 
cally describe  the  intensity  of  those  sufferings ; 
but  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  original 
sense  of  the  passage  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
tlie  accommodated  one  substituted  in  its  room, 
it  would  be  well  to  notify  that  the  secondary 
meaning  is  merely  an  accommodation  of  the 
words."  Wordsworth:  "This  sorrowful  ex- 
clamation may,  in  a  secondary  and  spiritual  sense, 
be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  bewailing  the  sins  and  miseries  of 
liic  world,  which  caused  Him  that  bitter  anguish, 
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of  which  alone  it  could  be  properly  said,  'that 
no  sorrow  was  like  unto  His  sorrow.'"  Thus 
George  Herbert,  in  "  The  Sacrifice:" 

"  Oh  all  ye,  who  pass  by,  whose  eyes  and  mind 

To  worldly  things  are  sharp,  but  to  Me  blind, 

To  Me,  who  took  eyes  that  I  might  you  find : 

Was  over  grief  like  Mine  ? 

*        ********* 

But  now  I  die  ;  now  all  is  finished. 

My  wo,  man's  weal :  and  now  I  bow  My  head : 

Only  let  others  say,  when  I  am  dead, 

Never  was  grief  like  Mine." — W.  H.  H.] 

25.  Ver.  12.  "Our  Saviour  could  have  used 
this  apostrophe  on  the  day  of  the  preparation  for 
the  Passover,  which  might  without  impropriety 
be  called,  in  the  very  words  of  this  text,  the  d:iy 
of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Lord,  inas- 
much as  on  that  day  He  poured  out  His  wrath  as 
if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  on  His  own  Son,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  testimony  of  Isa.  liii.  Speak- 
ing briefly:  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  infinite 
and  infernal  in  regard  to  its  atrocity,  though  not 
with  regard  to  its  duration ;  and  this  should  be 
urged  in  refutation  of  the  frivolous,  carping  ob- 
jection of  the  disciples  of  Photinus,  who  with 
most  impious  sophistry  assert,  that  the  passion 
of  Christ,  because  not  eternal,  could  not  be  ex- 
piatory of  sins  which  are  infinite  in  guilt. 
Preachers  ought  to  and  can,  by  means  of  this 
prophetical  exhortation,  stimulate  their  hearers 
to  more  attentive  meditation  on  the  Lord's  pas- 
sion."  FoRSTEB. 

26.  Ver.  12.  "Zion's  sorrow  exceeds  all  other 
sorrow,  for  Zion  is  fully  sensible  of  the  nature 
of  her  sin, — which  is  the  sin  of  a  horrible  rebel- 
lion against  God  Himself: — and,  at  the  same 
time,  she  feels  for  the  lost  sinners,  who  were 
called  by  her  word  and  whom  she  could  have 
wished  to  see  not  lost.  Zion's  sorrow  is  fulfilled 
and  completely  realized  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  Him 
have  the  prophets,  and  all  saints,  and  all  who 
are  His,  interpreted  it, — these  know  only  Christ. 
He  who  inflicts  the  sorrow  is  God  the  Father, 
and  He  who  bears  it,  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  the 
Son  of  God  "  DiEDRiCH. 

27.  [Ver.  13.  Pool:  "  The  holy  man  owneth 
God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  the  evil  they  suffered, 
and  entitles  God  to  their  various  kinds  of  afflic- 
tions, both  in  captivity  and  during  the  siege, 
looking  beyond  the  Babylonians,  who  were  the 
proximate  instrumental  cause."] 

28.  Ver.  14.  "Although  it  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  wrath,  that  God  should  punish  the 
Jewish  people  so  severely  with  servitude,  famine, 
disgrace  and  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  yet 
thereby  God  promoted  their  eternal  benefit,  since 
many  of  them  were  brought  by  these  means  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  sins  they  had  not  other- 
wise attained.  Moreover,  God  does  many  a 
'strange  work'  (Isa.  xxviii.  21),  in  reference  to 
that  which  He  esteems  His  own.  Example, 
Manasseh."  Cramer  by  Eg.  Hunnius  (Ser. 
111.,  pp.  28,  29).— "Oh!  how  salutary  is  the 
blow,  when  God  punishes  a  man  for  his  sins  here 
in  this  life,  and  by  such  temporal  punishment 
preserves  him  from  the  future  eternal  and  terri- 
ble wrath  of  God  and  from  unquenchable  Hell- 
fire  !  Thus  that  holy  teacher  Augustin  speaks,  in 
his  Confessions:  Lord,  burn  me  here,  saw  me  in 
pieces  here,  pierce  me  here,  stone  me  here.  Only 
spare  me  in  that  world."  Eo.  Hunnius,  id.  loc. 
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29.  Ver.  14.  "  Punishment  daily  increases  be- 
cause guilt  increases  daily.  Augustin.  Sins  be- 
cause they  excite  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  an 
intolerable  burden  (Prayer  of  iManass.,  ver.  5), 
are  themselves  well  called,  and  are,  a  yoke  and 
an  intolerable  burden  {Fn.  xxxviii.  4;  Ixv.  4)." 
FoESTER.  ["My  transgressions,  0  Lord,  are 
multiplied:  My  transgressions  are  multiplied, 
and  I  am  not  worthy  to  behold  and  see  the  height 
of  Heaven,  for  the  multitude  of  mine  iniquities. 
I  a?n  bowed  down  with  many  iron  bands,  that  I  can- 
not lift  up  mine  head,  neither  have  any  release:  for 
I  have  provoked  Thy  wrath,  and  done  evil  before 
Thee;  I  did  not  Thy  will,  neither  kept  I  Thy 
commandments :  I  have  set  up  abominations,  and 
have  multiplied  offences."  (The  Prayer  of 
Manasseh.) — Henry:  "We  never  are  entangled 
ill  any  yoke,  but  what  is  framed  out  of  our  own 
transgressions.  The  yoke  of  Christ's  commands 
is  an  easy  yoke,  Matt.  ix.  30:  that  of  our  own 
transgressions  a  heavy  one:  God  is  said  to  bind 
this  yoke,  and  nothing  but  the  hand  of  His  par- 
doning mercy  will  unbind  it."] 

30.  Vers.  12-15.  "We  should  observe  here, 
what  is  the  real  source  of  all  tribulation  and  ad- 
versity on  earth;  namely,  not  blind  chance,  not 
celestial  agencies,  not  men,  who  err  in  their 
opinions,  or  cause  misfortunes  through  wanton- 
ness or  malice:  in  these  we  may  tind  a  secondary 
cause,  but  the  highest  cause,  which  should  be 
tirst  and  most  considered,  is  God.  The  Lord, 
says  Jeremiah,  has  filled  me  full  of  grief;  He  has 
sent  from  on  high  a  fire  into  my  bones ;  the  Lord 
has  so  severely  handled  me  that  I  am  not  able  to 
rise  up.  The  Lord  Himself  freely  confesses  all 
this  and  says,  'Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  which  I, 
the  Lord,  have  not  done?'  (Am.  iii.  6).  There- 
fore if  we  would  escape  evil,  we  must  go  to  no 
one  but  God,  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  reconciled 
with  Him  in  regard  to  our  sins.  Wurtemb. :  Sum- 
mar.'^ — [Scott;  "It  may  properly  be  inquired  of 
all  that  pass  by,  whether  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  God  be  nothing  to  them?  If  they  have 
no  thought  of  compassionating  or  attempting  to 
alleviate  their  distresses,  they  may  at  least  be- 
hold and  be  instructed:  they  may  see  in  them  the 
holiness  of  God,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  emptiness  of 
forms,  the  fatal  effects  of  hypocrisy  and  impiety : 
and  they  may  take  warning  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  by  considering  the  temporal 
miseries  to  which  sin  exposes  men  in  this  world, 
'  For  if  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved,  where 
will  the  ungodly  and  profligate  appear?'  If  the 
rod  of  correction  be  so  terrible,  what  will  the 
sword  of  vengeance  be? — But  whatever  may  be 
learned  by  viewing  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem, 
""  *  *  far  more  may  be  learned  from  looking 
unto  Jesus,  and  His  sufferings  and  death.  Does 
He  not,  as  it  were  from  the  cross,  call  on  every 
heedless  mortal  to  attend  to  the  scene?  Does 
He  not  say,  'Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that 
pass  by  ?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  My  sorrow,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath 
afiiicted  Me,  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger  against 
the  sins  of  those  whom  I  came  to  seek  and  save  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I  am  here  a  sinless  suf- 
ferer? That  I,  the  well-beloved  Son  of  the 
Father,  am  consumed  by  the  fire  of  His  wrath, 
and  that  My  heart  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels  is 
even  as  melting  wax,  and  all  my  bones  out  of 


joint,  and  that  mine  enemies  stand  staring  on 
and  insulting  over  Me?  Is  it  nothing  to  you 
that  the  Father  hath  wreathed  on  My  neck  the 
yoke  of  m.au's  transgressions,  and  laid  on  Me  the 
iniquity  of  all  His  people?'  I  say,  doth  not  our 
suffering  Immanuel  seem  thus  to  address  us  ? 
And  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  consider,  who  this 
Sufferer  was,  what  He  suffered,  and  why  He  suf- 
fered at  all  ?  Here  we  may  see  the  evil  of  sin, 
the  honor  of  the  law,  and  the  justice  of  God,  more 
than  in  all  the  other  scenes  that  we  have,  been 
contemplating:  here  we  may  learn  the  worth  of 
our  souls,  the  importance  of  eternal  things,  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and.  the  misery  of  fallen 
man.  Here  we  may  see  the  only  foundation  of 
our  hope,  and  the  source  of  our  comfort  and 
happiness.  Here  we  may  learn  gratitude  and 
patience,  meekness  and  mercy,  from  the  brightest 
example  and  the  most  endearing  motives.  Let 
then  all  our  sorrows  lead  u^  to  contemplate  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  to  mark  the  way  He  took 
through  sufferings  and  death  to  His  glory  ;  that 
we  maybe  comforted  under  our  trials,  and  cheer- 
fully follow  our  Fore-runner,  that  where  He  is, 
there  we  may  be  also."] 

31.  [Ver.  16.  Because  the  Comforter  that 
should  relieve  my  soul  is  far  from  me.— 
The  church  suffering  for  her  actual  sins  becomes 
a  type  of  the  Saviour  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the 
church  imputatively.  Here  wehave  another  cry 
from  the  cross.  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani. 
i\Iy  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?" 
Those  who  forsake  God  will  be  forsaken  of  Him, 
and  those  who  are  forsaken  of  God,  will  seek  in 
vain  for  any  other  comforter,  and  will  be  left  to 
cry  out  with  tears  and  lamentations  and  'spread 
forth  their  hands,'  ver.  17,  in  vain,  because 
'  there  is  none  to  comfort '  them.  The  constant 
allusion  to  an  absent  Comforter  in  this  Song,  see 
vers.  2,  9,  16,  17,  21,  is  significant.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  other  Songs  of  Lamenta- 
tion.—W.  H.  H.] 

32.  Ver.  17.  Zion  spreadeth  forth  her 
hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her. 
— "She  receives  compensatory  punishment,  in 
that,  having  refused  to  hear  Him,  who  ttretched 
out  His  hands  (Isa.  Ixv.  2),  and  to  seek  safety 
under  His  wings  (Matt,  xxiii.  37),  she  herself 
should  afterwards  stretch  out  her  hands  and  not 
find  acomforter."  Ambrose  by  Ghisler.  p.  53.— 
"  The  ancient  church  (Sion)  spreadeth  forth  her 
hands,  i.  e.,  her  legal  works  and  carnal  righteous- 
nesses, but  there  is  none  to  comfort  her  on  account 
of  those  works,  for  the  Lord  does  not  justify  her 
through  them.  But  what  [is  the  result  of  this 
exhibition  of  her  good  works]  ?  If  she  expects 
to  be  justified  by  spreading  out  her  hands  after 
this  fashion,  God  hath  commanded  that  her  adver- 
saries, i.  e.,  her  sins,  should  be  round  about  her, 
and  her  sins  are  much  more  numerous,  nay  with- 
out comparison,  innumerable,  and  her  thousand 
justifications  are  as  if  she  were  an  unclean  mfi- 
man,  as  a  prophet  elsewhere  testifies,  when  be 
says :  '  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and 
all  our  righteousnesses  are  (is  filthy  rags  '  (Isa. 
Ixiv.  6)."   RuPERTus  Abbas  by  Ghisler.  p.  54. 

33.  Ver.  18.  "  It  is  an  ingenious  and  con- 
siderate method  of  discipline,  when  the  good  God 
would  make  us  better  and  wiser,  not  by  words 
but  by  examples  in  other  persons.     Happy  aru 
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they,  who  benome  wise  thus  by  the  misfofluues 
of  others."  Cramer. — The  Lord  is  righteous. 
"  Here  recurs  a  common  saying,  to  which  tlie 
church  bears  her  most  illustrious  testimony,  in 
the  same  way  as  Mauritius  the  General,  when 
about  to  be  beheaded,  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
publicly  these  words  from  Ps.  cxix. :  '  Just  art 
Thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  Thy  judgmenls.' 
FoRSTER.  [The  Mauritius  referred  to  is  Mauri- 
tius Tiberius,  sometimes  called  St.  Maurice, 
though  not  the  Saint  usually  so  designated.  Be- 
fore he  himself  was  beheaded,  his  five  sons  were 
massacred  before  his  eyes  ;  "  and  Maurice,  hum- 
bling himself  under  the  hand  of  God,  was  heard 
to  excl.iim,  '  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  Thy 
judgments  are  without  partiality.'  "(Encyc.  Brit.) 
— W.  H.  H.] 

31.  Ver.  19.  I  called  for  my  lovers,  but 
they  deceived  me. — •"  Under  God's  judgmenls 
we  first  learn,  how  foolish  it  was  ever  to  have 
expected  anything  good  from  the  world,  to  which 
we  paid  our  earliest  court,  as  Judah  to  Egypt, 
and  from  the  Princes  of  the  world.  They  have  be- 
trayed TTie,  is  ever  said  of  all  nations,  whenever  the 
church  has  relied  upon  the  great  ones  of  a  nation 
as  such.  The  world  is  the  church's  field,  which 
bears  thistles  and  thorns.  Those  who  trust  to  the 
world  must  come  eventually  to  beggary,  and  thus 
miserably  prolong  their  lives  ;  whereby  they  may 
possibly  recover  their  senses."  Diedrioh. 

35.  Vers.  20-22.  "  Here  the  question  occurs, 
whether  we  may  pray  against  our  enemies,  since 
Christ  says,  'Love  your  enemies'  (Matt.  v.  44)? 
Answer  :  There  are  two  kinds  of  enemies.  Some, 
who  bear  ill-will  towards  us  personally  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  concern  ourselves  alone.  When  the 
matter  extends  no  further  than  to  our  own  per- 
son, then  should  we  privately  commend  it  to 
God,  and  pray  for  those  who  are  ill-disposed  to- 
wards us,  that  God  would  bring  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  sin;  and,  besides,  we  ought,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  Christ,  to  do  them  good,  and 
not  return  evil  for  evil,  but  rather  overcome  evil 
with  good  (Rom.  xii.  17,  21).  But  if  our  ene- 
mies are  of  that  sort,  that  they  bear  ill-will  to 
wards  us,  not  for  any  private  cause,  but  on  ac- 
count of  matters  of  faith  ;  and  are  also  opposed, 
not  only  to  us,  but  especially  to  God  in  Heaven, 
are  fighting  against  His  holy  Word  and  are  striv- 
ing with  eager  impiety  to  destroy  the  .Christian 
church; — then  indeed  should  we  pray  that  God 
would  convert  those  who  may  be  converted,  but 
as  for  those  who  continue  ever  to  rage,  stub- 
bornly and  maliciously,  against  God  and  His 
church,  that  God  would  execute  upon  them  ac- 
cording to  His  own  sentence  judgment  and  right- 
eousness (Ps.  cxxxix.  19)."  Cramer  by  Eg.  Hun- 
Nius  {Ser.  III.,  p.  86). 

36.  Ver.  20.  [Behold,  O  Lord.— Calvin  : 
"The  people  turn  again  to  pray  to  God:  and 
what  has  been  before  said  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  differ 
from  the  complaints  of  the  ungodly;  because  the 
faithful  first  acknowledge  that  they  are  justly 
chastised  by  God's  hand,  and  secondly,  they 
trust  in  His  mercy  and  implore  His  aid.  For  by 
these  two  marks  the  church  is  distinguished  from 
the  unbelieving,  even  by  repentance  and  faith."] 
For  I  am  in  distress.  "  Such  is  the  dis- 
tress which  arises  from  a  disturbed  conscience, 


of  which  Ambrosics  says  (Lib.  I.,  ep.  18),  There 
is  no  greater  pain  than  that  which  wounds  the 
conscience  with  the  sting  of  sin."  Eukster. — 
[Abroad  the  suvord  bereaveth,  at  home 
there  is  as  death.  HughBrotjghton:  "Deut. 
xxxii.  They  shall  be  brent  with  hunger  and 
eaten  up  with  burning  and  bitter  destruction  : 
without,  the  sword  shall  rot;  within  shall  be 
fear.  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  calleth  Moses  and 
Jeremy  both  into  mind,  saying  when  we  came 
into  Macedonia  my  flesh  had  no  rest,  we  were 
always  in  distress,  without  was  fighting,  within 
was  fear.  Thus  divinely  honoreth  he  the  Songs 
of  Moses  and  Jeremy,  as  having  their  words  still 
before  him,  joining  Moses'  prophecy  with  Jere- 
my's story,  and  showing  how  the  Apostles  were 
vexed  in  the  world,  as  Jerusalem  of  the  Chal- 
deans."] 

37.  Ver.  21.  Thou  hast  done  it.— "It  ig 
most  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  church  in 
this  prayer  having  turned  towards  God  openly 
declares,  Thou  hast  done  it.  Whence  it  is  plainly 
to  be  inferred  that  all  calamities  are  sent  by  God 

(ScdwC/J-TTTOl)."    FORSTER. 

38.  Vers.  21,  22.  "  0  that  God  would  let  this 
day  come  soon,  in  which  the  discipline  of  His 
children  has  an  end  and  the  fiames  of  God's  u-rath 
shall  consume  the  rods  of  His  chastisement  for- 
ever! Then,  in  truth,  our  sins  and  the  Devil 
will  be  once  for  all  under  our  feet,  and  the  whole 
world,  which  now  vexes  us,  will  descend  into  the 
abyss  with  howling  and  shrieks.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Prophet,  speaks  also  the  Christ,  who  judges 
the  world  and  will  make  it  His  footstool :  and  if 
we  are  really  Christians,  then  we  have,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  full  measure,  both  sorrows  and 
confidence ;  yet  often  the  sense  of  sorrow  ex- 
ceeds, so  that  we  say,  my  sighs  are  many  and  my 
heart  is  faint.  But  these  sighs  will  be  turned  into 
joy  (John  xvi.  20-22),  for  they  are  the  birth- 
throes  of  tlie  new  life  and  of  the  eternal  world. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  a  part  therein."  Diedeich. 

39.  Ver.  22.  "Although  our  prayer  is  not  a 
work  of  merit  on  account  of  which  God  should 
hear  us,  yet  it  is  a  means  by  which  we  are  heard 
(Matt.  vii.  7)."  Cramer. — [Calvin:  "We,  in 
short,  see  that  the  faithful  lay  humbly  their 
prayers  before  God,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
fess that  what  they  had  deserved  was  rendered 
to  them,  only  they  set  before  God  their  extreme 
sorrow,  straits,  griefs,  tears,  and  sighs.  Then 
the  way  of  pacifying  God  is,  sincerely  to  confess 
that  we  are  justly  visited  by  His  judgment,  and 
also  to  lie  down  as  it  were  confounded,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  venture  to  look  up  to  Him,  and 
to  rely  on  His  mercy  with  confidence." — Hugh 
BRonamoN :  "  The  first  alphabet  row  is  ended  in 
the  prophecy  of  ending  the  wicked  kingdoms 
which  should  be  brought  under  Babel's  yoke,  to 
show  that  all  these  troubles  are  in  God's  Provi- 
dence settled  in  the  most  exquisite  order  for  His 
judgments."] 

40.  [Prater.  "Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  as 
Thou  hast  hitherto  dealt  so  mercifully  with  us, 
we  may  anticipate  Thy  dreadful  judgment;  and 
that  if  Thou  shouldest  more  severely  chastise  us, 
we  may  not  yet  fail,  but  that  being  humbled  un- 
der Thy  mighty  hand,  we  may  flee  to  Thy  mercy 
and  cherish  this  hope  in  our  hearts,  that  Thou 
wilt  be  a  Father  to  us,  and  not  hesitate   to  call 
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continually  on  Thee,  until,  being  freed  from  all 
evils,  we  shall  at  length  be  gathered  into  Thy 
celestial  kingdom,  which  Thine  only-begolten 
Son  has  procured  for  us  by  His  own  blood. 
Amen."  Calvin.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-11.  On  a  fast-day,  a  church  conse- 
cration, a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
Eeformation,  at  a  Synod,  or  on  similar  occasions 
prompting  to  earnest  warning,  the  congregation 
could  be  instructed,  on  the  ground  of  this  text, 
that  the  judgment  which  befell  the  Old  Testament 
Zion  by  means  of  the  Chaldeans  is  a  warntnj  exam- 
ple to  the  New  Testament  Zion.  In  doing  so,  it 
would  be  proper  ta  consider:  1.  Tlie  original 
glory  of  the  Old  Testament  Zion,  ver.  7  a.  2. 
Her  presumptuous  security  and  temerity,  ver.  9 
u.  3.  The  wickedness  that  became  prevalent  in 
consequence  thereof,  vers.  5  6,  8  a.  4.  The  judg- 
ment of  God,  for  that  wickedness,  in  its  details; 
intrusion  of  enemies,  ver.  10,  desolation  of  the 
city,  ver.  1,  captivity  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Priests  and  Princes,  vers.  3-6,  discontinuance  of 
public  worship,  ver.  10,  famine,  ver.  11,  triumph 
of  enemies,  vers.  5,  7,  9,  disgrace  and  misery  of 
(he  people,  vers.  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  9.  5.  The  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  all  this  for  our  benefit; 
how  that  which  happened  to  them  may  also  happen 
tons,  (Lnkexxiii.  31 ;  Rom.  xi.  21-23;  Rev.  ii.  5). 

2.  Ver.  12.  A  sermon  of  consolation,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death,  or  other  great  misfortune. 
Our  text  suggests  remedies  for  great  pain.  These 
are — I.  Of  a  natural  kind.  1.  The  sympathy  of 
all  men:  'I  say  to  you  all,  etc.,  look  and  see, 
etc.'  2.  Comparison  with  the  pain  of  others: 
"see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor- 
row,"— where  we  are  warned  against  the  error 
of  supposing  our  pain  the  greatest  that  ever  was. 


and  are  reminded  that  some  are  more  unfortu- 
nate than  ourselves.  II.  Of  a  spiritual  kind.  1. 
The  Lord  has  inflicted  the  wounds.  2.  The 
Lord  will  heal  them.  [Consider,  here,  espe- 
cially the  active  sympathy  of  Christ.  To  the 
question  '  Was  ever  any  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow!'  we  may  answer,  'Yes,  Christ's,  and 
greater,  too  V  If  "  His  visage  was  so  marred 
more  than  any  man,  and  His  form  more  than  the 
sons  of  men,"  it  was  because,  more  than  any  man. 
He  was  "  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted." 
He  bore  the  whole  burden  of  our  guilt  and  He  suf- 
fered its  full  penalty.  "  The  Lord  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  and  'He  bore  our  griefs 
and  carried  o«r  TOrroui*.'  Why?  Not  only  in  the 
way  of  atonement,  but  that  He  might  be  a  merciful 
High  Priest,  to  sympathize  with  us  and  to  help 
us.  See  Heb.  ii.  17,  18  ;  iv.  15,  16.— W.  H.  H.] 
3.  Vers.  12-22.  A  sermon  on  penitence ;  when 
a  calamity,  that  may  properly  be  considered  as 
a  Divine  chastisement,  calls  for  repentance. 
Subject:  The  calamity,  which  has  befallen  us,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  Divine  righteousness  and  love. 

I.  It  proceeds  from  Divine  righteousness.  1. 
Not  another,  but  the  Lord,  has  ordained  it 
against  us,  vers.  14,  15.  2.  It  corresponds  ex- 
actly to   what  we  have  deserved,   vers.  14,  18. 

II.  It  proceeds  from  Divine  love.  1.  It  admo- 
nishes us  to  sincere  repentance.  2.  It  dissuades 
us  from  confiding  in  any  false  hope  or  support, 
vers.  13-16,  21.  3.  It  incites  us  to  seek  help  from 
God  in  a  believing  spirit,  ver.  20. 

4.  Ver.  20.  Floret — Biblical  Guide  for  spiri- 
tual funeral  discourses,  Leipzig,  1861,  No.  385 : 
"  Well  is  it  for  a  distressed  widow,  in  her  agony, 
to  look  to  the  Lord.  For — I.  The  Lord  knows 
thy  pain,  which  He  Himself  has  inflicted.  2. 
The  Lord  soothes  thy  pain,  for  He  is  the  best 
Comforter.  3.  The  Lord  changes  thy  pain,  sooner 
or  later,  into  a  blessed  experience  of  good." 


Chapter  II. 

LAMENTATION    OP    THE    POET    OVER   THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    ZION  :     [THE    DESTRUCTION    DESCRIBED    AND 
ATTRIBUTED    TO    JEHOVAH. — W.  H.   H.] 

["  The  first  eonf;  expresses  sorrow  over  the  disgrace  of  the  citt/ :  the  second  describes  the  terrors  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  Temple  "  ((Jeelaoh,  /re(r.,  p.  6),  and  connects  them  with  the  vengeance  of  God.  In  the  first  song,  tlie  eity  is  the  con- 
spicuous object,  and  Zion  and  the  holy  places  appear  as  accessories  to  her  former  honor  and  her  present  disgrace.  In  the 
second  song,  God's  personal  agency  in  the  calamities  described  is  the  controlling  idea  (see  vers.  1-9,  17,  20-22),  and  "the  Tem- 
ple or  Zion,  as  the  place  of  His  habitation,  is  the  prominent  object,  while  the  city  appears  only  as  the  locality  or  scene  of 

Zion's  former  glory  and  the  present  cause  of  her  deepest  distress.     The  first  words  in  each  suggest  the  theme  of  each  ■ 

"  How  doth  ttie  city  sit  solitary  I  How  hath  the  Lord  covered  Wie  daugliter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  His  wrath  I  "  *— The  chap- 
ter is  composed  of  two  sections :  1.  vers.  1-10,  a  description  of  the  judgment  which  the  Lord  had  inflicted  ;  2.  vers  12-22 
lamentations  over  this  judgment.  The  similarity  of  the  general  structure  of  Songs  i.,  ii.,  their  division  into  two  almost  equal 
jiarts,  the  first  chiefly  descriptive,  the  second  more  strictly  composed  of  lamentations,  is  an  evidence  that  they  were  written 
liy  one  author,  and  help  to  compose  one  complete  and  symmetrical  poem. — W.  II.  H.] 

PART  I. 

Vers.  l-IO. 

X  Ver.  1.   How  doth  the  Lord  cover  with  a  cloud,  in  His  anger, 

The  daughter  of  Zion ! 

He,  from  Heaven,  hath  cast  down  to  the  ground 

The  glory  of  Israel, 

He  remembered  not  His  footstool. 

In  the  day  of  His  anger. 


*  [In  an  alphabetical  poem,  where  attention  is  directed  to  the  initial   letters,  it  may  not  be  without  sisniflcanVn  that  in 
t  Ti^s  i.,  ii.,  the  initials  of.  the  first  three  words  are  similar,  spelling  ^'N,  that  may  mean  Imted,  despised.  Ir  an  ™*«,„     tI, 


nitials  of  the  lirst  four  words  of  i.  we  have  n3''N,  enmity.— W.  H.  II.] 


Imted,  despised,  or  an  enemy.    In 
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2  Ver.  2.   The  Lord  swallowed  up  and  spared  not 

All  the  habitations  of  Jacob  : 
He  demolished  in  His  wrath 

The  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah : 
He  cast  down  to  the  ground— He  polluted 

The  kingdom  and  its  princes. 
J  Vee.  3.    He  broke  in  hot  anger 

Every  horn  of  Israel. 
He  turned  back  His  right  hand 

Before  the  enemy. 
And  He  set  Jacob  on  fire — 

As  a  flame  of  fire  devoureth  round  about. 
T  Ver.  4.   He  bent  His  bow  as  an  enemy  : 

He  stood — with  His  right  hand  as  an  adversary— 
And  destroyed 

All  the  delights  of  the  eye. 
In  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 

He  poured  out,  as  fire,  His  fury, 
n  Ver.  5.   The  Lord  became  as  an  enemy : 

He  swallowed  up  Israel ; 
He  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces ; 

He  destroyed  all  His  strongholds  : 
And  increased  in  the  daughter  of  Judah 

Mourning  and  lamentation. 

")  Ver.  6.    And  He  laid  waste  as  a  garden  His  tabernacle  : 

He  abolished  His  appointed  solemnities  : 
Jehovah  caused  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion 

Appointed  solemnities  and  Sabbath  days  : 
And  rejected  in  His  furious  anger 

King  and  Priest, 
f  Ver.  7.    The  Lord  cast  away  with  disdain  His  altar. 

He  abhorred  His  Sanctuary. 
He  gave  up  into  the  enemy's  hand 

The  walls  of  her  palaces. 
They  shouted  in  Jehovah's  house 

As  on  a  day  of  appointed  solemnity. 
rr  Ver.  8.  Jehovah  purposed 

To  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
He  stretched  out  a  line  : 

He  withdrew  not  His  hand  from  devouring. 
Then  He  caused  rampart  and  wall  to  mourn ; 

They  languished  together. 
t3  Ver.  9.   Her  gates  have  sunk  into  the  ground  : 

He  destroyed  and  broke  her  bars. 
Her  King  and  her  Princes  among  the  Gentiles- 
There  is  no  law ! 
Her  Prophets  also 

Find  no  vision  from  Jehovah  1 
'  Ver.  10.  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 

Sit  on  the  ground, — they  are  silent, — 
They  throw  up  dust  upon  their  heads, 

They  put  on  sackcloth. 
The  virgins  of  Jerusalem 

Bow  their  heads  to  the  ground. 


n 
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ANALYSIS. 

In  this  song,  as  in  the  preceding  one^  the  alphabetical  construction  interferes  with  the  succession  of  the  seve- 
ral steps  and  parts  of  the  great  drama  in  tlieir  regular  order  ;  yei^  on  close  examination^  some  regard 
to  the  arrangeinent  of  events,  with  reference  to  their  nature  and  occurrence,  is  observable.  There  is 
given,  first  of  all,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  work  of  destruction,  verp.  1,  2.  Then  follows 
a  brief  recital  of  the  events  of  the  icar,  from  its  beginning  to  the  capture  of  the  city,  vers.  3,  4.  Then 
is  described  the  co?nplete  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  houses  and  the  walls,  by  Nebuzaradan,  four 
weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  city  (see  Jer.  lii.  13,  14),  vers.  5-9  a.  Thus  far  only  the  material 
objects  of  the  destruction  are  spoken  of  What  follows  relates  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  who  were 
involved  in  the  catastrophe.  From  ver.  9  b  we  learn  the  fate  of  the  King,  Princes  and  Prophets  ;  in 
ver.  10  we  see  the  elders  and  the  virgins  lamenting  ;  in  ver.  11  the  Poet  describes  his  own  sufferings 
etc.  [Naegelsbach  does  not  recognize  the  very  obvious  division  of  this  chapter  into  two  parts. 
Geklach  makes  three  sections,  vers.  1-10,  11-19,  20-22. — The  first  part  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  equal  sections:  vers.  1-.5  contain  a  general  description  of  the  punishment  of  Zion ;  vers.  6-10 
relate  particularly  to  the  destruction  of  Zion  itself. — W.  H.  H.] 

II.   Vers.  1,  2. 

1  How  hatli  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and 
cast  down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  remembered  not 

2  his  footstool  in  the  day  of  his  anger!  The  Lord  hath  swallowed  up  all  the  habi- 
tations of  Jacob,  and  hath  not  pitied ;  he  hath  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the 
strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah  :  he  hath  brought  them  down  to  the  o-round  : 
he  hath  polluted  the  kingdom  and  the  princes  thereof.  ° 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver  l.-3';?V  From  the  verbal  stem,  3?;;,  from  which  is  3J;,  a  cloud,  only  this  single  form  occurs,  and  this  is  iw.  Xt-,. 
[li)N3.  Geklach  ■  "  not  loitt  mratti  (Ewald),  bnt  in  His  wratli,  al  similar  expressions  at  the  close  of  this  ver.  and  in  vers.  2, 
6,  21,  -^2,  6ho»v.--MnX.  See  IMr.  Aad.  Rem.  p.  32.]--]'yii'n  -Only  used  in  Hipb.  and  Hoph.;  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  vii.  15, 
29 ;  ix.  18 ;  xli.  9,  etc  — j'^X.  Acousatiyo  of  place,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Wtdther  t  1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ;  1  Kings  i.  31  •  Is  xlix 
23  ;  Amos  ix.  9  ;  Ob.  3 ;  i's.  cxlvii.  15  ;  my  Gr.,  §  70,  6.  Jeremiali  uses  pX  as  accnsative  after  verbs  of  going  and  coming 
very  frequently,  xxxvii.  12 ;  xl.  12  ;  xlii.  U  ;  xliii.  7,  €fc.-nnN3i71.  HIXDn,  a  corresponding  word,  is  very  frequent  with 
Jeremiah,  xlviii.  17  ;  xiii.  11, 18  ;  xxxiii.  9.-13;,  in  same  sense,  Jer.  xxxl.20  ;  xv.  IE.  QHO,  not  found  in  Jer.-Jeremiah 
never  says  r|}<  ^y,  Tt,e  only  place  in  which  he  connects  cjS  with  the  idea  of  a  particular  time,  he  says  ;T3}<  ri;?3,  xviii. 
23.     The  expression  is  found  in  Lam.  only  here  and  vers.  21,  22.  "   ~       "  ■ 

Ver.  2.-;;^3.  Jeremiah  uses  only  Kal,  and  that  only  once,  li.  34.  Piel  in  this  chapter  five  times,  vers  2  5  to  8  16  no 
where  else  in  Lam.-['y-lN.  See«r.  .IM.  JJe»..p.32.]-'7Dn  N  S-  [K'ri,  sSv  "  The  asyndeton  is  much  used  in  this'speeies 
of  verse  at  the  half  pause."  Blaynet.]  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  SpH,  xiii.  14  ;  xv.  5  ;  xxi.  7 ;  1.  14 ;  li.  3.  But  to  express 
the  thought,  which  Son  i/h  here  represents,  Jeremiah  uses  DHJ  xSl,  xx.  16.  [With  all  deference,  the  thought  in  xx 
16  is  only  analogous  to  the  thought  here,  which  is  exactly  expressed  in  the  p,.«sages  first  cited.  This  is  not  to  be  overlooied 
in  considering  the  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah's  style  and  language.-W.H.H.]-ap_;r'  niXJ  occurs  only  here.  [Blaynev 
translates  /IIN;  pleasant  places,  following  the  Sept.,  ^ivro.  ra.  i,pa:a,  and  the  LatinVLma  'speciosa.  DoTJAY  ■  att  that  was 
heauli/ul  in  Jacob.  Though  HNJ  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Piel,  there  is  no  clear  case  where  the  noun  has  this  sense  ■  it 
designates  either  dwetlings,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  20  ;  Ixxxiii.  13,  or  pasture-grounds  regarded  as  the  du'etlings  of  shepherds  and  their 
flocks.  Am.  1.  2  ;  Jer.  ix.  9  ;  xxv.  3Y  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  2  ;  Ixv.  13.     Pdeest  translates  it   here  unprotected    „„,„,  I 

wailed  and  fortified  plaees.-W.  H.  n,]-Oin  Jeremiah  uses  frequently,  i.  10  ;  JZ  ^x^;  28l -He t::  n"  vfonf- 
twice,  vii.  29;  xlviii.  ..O.-nTn-n^  nV^D.  See  Jer.  1.8;  -  H-Sbn,  Kel.  occur,  in  Jeremiah,  xvi.  18  ;^xL.  5; 
xxxiv.  16;  comp.  Is.  xUii.28.— n'ltyi    riDSoD-     Sept.  has  (3, 


.1-; 


Sdo-iAea  ouT^s.    They  m\ist  have  read  Hsba 


as  in  ver.  9.  The 


text,  which  i 


precarious  to  change  the  reading  of  the 
,  .s  also  found  in  the  Vulg.  and  Chal.  Besides,  it  is  much  easier  to  explain  how  n^^O,  at  the  time  in  sight  at 
ver.  9,  could  onginate  from  HD^SD,  than  it  would  be  to  account  for  the  reverse.  H^SdD  in^connectioa  with  n'l^  fthe 
snfBx  of  which  refers  to  the  former)  and  with  reference  to  HINJ  and  0^X20,  is  withVui  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  sens  of 
SS'^f"^'"'"'''^^'''^'"'^'"^-    '"""'^'^  "'''  ''■«™'-'*  -  'Ws  sens;;xxvii.l;   xxviii.  1.    [p„,«,,,  ^„.„.„„ 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  How— see  i.  1— hath  the  Lord  co- 
vered— doth  the  Lord  cover — the  daughter  of 


Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his  anger     The  Pnet 

^as  evidently  the  image  of  a  thunder-storm  in 
his  mmd  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  enveloDs  7ion 
in  a  cloud,  out  of  which  the  destroyinl  iehtn  n^ 
(see  nest  clause)  descends  upon  her^  rWoR^s^ 
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■WORTH  :  "  The  Lord  bath  poured  out  His  fury 
on  Zion,  as  in  a  tempest,  and  has  dashed  down 
her  beamy  as  with  lightning,  and  has  not  spared 
the  Ark  of  His  Sanctuary."  Gerlach:  in  his 
^rrath.  "  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  ex- 
pression (see  at  the  close  of  vers.  3,  G,  21,  22) 
shows  that  this  chapter  is  especially  intended  to 
exhibit  the  fury  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  Je- 
rusalem ;  as  in  the  first  chapter  the  repetition  of 
the  formula,  indicating  the  absence  of  help  and 
comfort,  corresponds  to  the  description  of  the 
extreme  distress  described  in  that  chapter."] 
The  expression  daughter  of  Ziou  occurs  i.  0, 
and  Jeremiah  iv.  31  ;  vi.  2,  28. — And  cast 
dowa  from  heaven  unto  the  eartb  the 
beauty  of  Israel.  To  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  first  of  all  to  whom  the 
words  from  heaven  refer.  At  the  first  glance 
they  seem  to  refer  to  the  object  of  the  verb  cast 
do^7n.  In  that  case  the  beauty  of  Israel 
would  be  in  Heaven  and  from  Heaven  huiled 
down  to  the  earth.  But  in  what  sense  was  the 
beauty  of  Israel  in  Heaven  ?  To  answer  this, 
we  must  first  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
beauty  or  glory  of  Israel.  The  word  in  the 
original  flTXpFl,  by  itself,  could  indicate  the 
Temple  which  the  Israelites  called  UH^Xiin  n'3 
[lit.,  house  of  our  glory ;  E.  V.,  our  beautiful  house], 
Is.  liv.  10  ;  comp.  Ix.  7  ;  Ixiii.  15 ;  or,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  in  reference  to  which  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Eli  gave  to  her  child  the  name  of 
Ichabod,  which  is  thus  interpreted  (1  Sam.  iv. 
21,  22),  "And  she  named  the  child  Ichabod, 
[Marg.:  where  is  the  glory?  or,  there  is  no 
glory],  saying.  The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel  (because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  be- 
cause of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband) :  and 
she  said,  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel ; 
for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken."  See  Ps.  Ixxviii.  61. 
The  word  HTXiljT  is,  however,  in  itself  too  ab- 
stract and  general,  and  there  is  too  little  in  the 
context  to  fix  its  definition,  to  allow  us  to  say 
with  confidence  that  it  denotes  in  the  concrete 
any  particular  object.  We  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  acquiesce  in  its  general  sense,  and  to 
understand  by  it  the  glory  of  Israel  in  general, 
especially  all  that  distinguishes  Israel  as  the 
chosen  people  before  all  peoples.  All  this  is 
truly,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Theocracy,  cast 
down  to  the  ground.  Should  we  now  refer  from 
Heaven  to  the  object  of  the  verb  cast  down, 
then  we  must  take  it  figuratively,  as  expressing 
the  height  of  the  glory  or  beauty  of  Israel, 
which  is  thus  denoted  as  towering  up  to  Heaven, 
But  Heaven  D^IOK'  is  never  used  in  this  figurative 
sense  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  places  which 
are  cited  as  proving  such  a  use  of  the  word  (Gen. 
xi.  4;  Job  XX.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  12;  Dan.  iv.  8  ;  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9;  comp.  Gen.  iv.  10)  are  entirely 
irrelevant.  In  the  New  Testament  only  Matt. 
xi.  23;  Luke  x.  15  ("and  thou,  Capernaum, 
which  art  exalted  unto  Heaven,"  elo.)  aiford 
possible  analogies  for  such  a  figurative  use  of 
this  phrase.  Therefore  I  believe  (with  Dathe, 
Kalkak  and  others)  that  from  Heaven  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  cast  down: 
the  Lord  from  Heaven  casts  down  the  glory  of  Is- 
rael to  the  ground.  Th'is  also  suits  admirably 
the  idea  expressed  in  the  verb  in  the  first  clause. 


yy-=to  cover  with  a  cloud,  under  which  the  image 
of  a  thunder-storm  is  suggested.  From  the 
Heavens  the  Lord,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  casts 
down  the  glory  of  Israel.  From  Heaven,  D'Dt?p, 
is  often  used  in  this  sense.  Josh.  jl.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  14;  Gen.  xix.  24 ;  Ex.  xvi.  i,  etc. — And 
remembered  not  His  footstool  in  the  day 
of  His  anger.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  ex- 
plicitly called  the  footstool  of  Jehovah  in  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  2,  where  David  says,  "  I  had  in  mine 
heart  to  build  an  house  of  rest  for  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  footstool  of  our 
God"  \_and  for  the  footstool.  "The  conjunction 
and  is  oxegetical,  and  the  same  with  that  is."  So 
says  Joseph  Mede  in  his  article  on  Ps.  cxxxii. 
7,  "  We  will  go  into  His  tabernacle,  we  will  wor- 
ship at  (towards,  Mbde'1  His  footstool." — W.  H. 
H.].  The  ark  of  the  covenant  may  be  so  called, 
because  He,  who  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim 
(2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2;  xcix.  1)  [see  also  1 
Sam.  iv.  4,  which  Mede  tran.slates  siitelh  upon 
the  cherubims. — W.  H.  H.],  has  the  cover  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  [the  mercy-seat]  at  His  feet, 
wherefore  it  is    also  said,  that  iho  Lord  speaks 

riTJSn  7|?p  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  Ex.  xxv. 
22;  Num.  vii.  89.  Tlierefore,  without  doubt, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  to  be  understood  as  the 
footstool,  towards  which  worship  is  said  to  be 
directed  in  Ps.  xcix.  5;  cxxxii.  7.  [Alexander: 
on  Ps.  xcix.  5.  -'  Exalt  ye  Jehovah  our  God,  and 
prostrate  yourselves  to  His  footstool. — Boiu  down 
(or  prostrate)  yourselves,  as  an  act  of  worship. 
Not  at  His  footstool,  as  the  mere  place  of  worship, 
but  to  it,  as  the  ol>ject,  tliis  name  being  constantly 
given  to  the  ark,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2;  Lam.  ii.  1; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  7;  Isa.  Ix.  13.  Even  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  1, 
there  is  allusion  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
terms.  The  ark  is  here  represented  as  the  ob- 
ject of  worship,  just  as  Zion  is  in  Isa.  xlv.  14, 
both  being  put  for  the  God  who  was  present  in 
them."  Calvin:  "The  design  of  the  Prophet 
is  to  show  to  the  people  how  much  God's  wrath 
had  been  kindled,  when  He  spared  not  even  His 
own  sanctuary.  For  he  takes  this  principle  as 
granted,  that  God  is  never  without  reason  angry, 
and  never  exceeds  the  due  measure  of  punish- 
ment. As,  then,  God's  wrath  was  so  great  that 
He  destroyed  His  own  Temple,  it  was  a  token  of 
dreadful  wrath.  *  *  He  (the  prophet)  could  not 
have  better  expressed  to  the  people  the  heinous- 
ness  of  their  sins,  than  by  laying  before  them 
this  fact,  that  God  remembered  not  His  footstool  in 
the  day  of  His  anger."] — The  three  members  of 
the  verse  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  the 
first  exhibits  Zion  as  completely  enveloped  as  it 
were  in  a  thunder  cloud,  the  second  represents 
the  glory  of  Israel  as  destroyed  by  the  lightning, 
the  third  dwells  especially  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Lord  had  not  so  much  as  spared  the  holiest  of 
holy  things,  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

[3''^\  Naegblsbaoh  translates  it  verdunkelt; 
Gerlach,  umu'olkt;  HvGuJiROVGKTOi^i,  beclouded. 
— Owen,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Calvin, 
observes  that  this  verb  is  clearly  in  the  future 
tense,  and  proposes  to  translate  it,  "Why  should 
the  Lord  in  His  wrath  becloud  the  daughter  of 
Zion?"  "Then  follows,"  he  snjs,  "a  descrip- 
tion of  what  had  happened  to  Zion,  He  hath  east 
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from  Heaven,"  etc.  Scott  seema  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  expostulatory  character  of  the 
Sentence,  when  he  says,  the  prophet  "inquires, 
with  mingled  surprise  and  regret,  how  the  Lord, 
the  Author  of  her  afflictions,  could  be  induced 
thus  to  distress  her  ?"  But  it  is  better  to  take 
the  verb  in  the  sense  of  the  present,  How  doth 
the  Lord  cover,  etc.,  as  Blatney,  Bootheoyd, 
Naegelsbach  and  Gehlach.  The  Poet  "as- 
sumes an  ideal  point  of  vision  prior  to  "  the  ac- 
tual occurrence  of  the  event,  "  and  so  regards  it 
as  future."  Yet  while  he  speaks,  the  thing  is 
done:  and  the  description  is  completed  in  the 
past  tense.  The  future  as  thus  used  in  Hebrew, 
is  best  translated  by  the  present  in  English.  See 
Gkeen's  Or  ,  \  263,  5.  "The  intermingling  of 
diiferent  tenses  in  relation  to  the  same  subject, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  poetry,  foreign  as  it  may 
be  to  our  modes  of  thought,  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  used  promiscuously  or 
without  regard  to  their  distinctive  signification  " 
(/6.  note  "a.").  If  we  accept  Naegelsbach's 
idea  of  the  thunder-cloud  and  the  lightning,  the 
use  of  the  future  in  the  iirst  verb  is  very  forci- 
ble. The  Poet  sees  the  cloud  gathering,  and 
while  he  looks,  the  lightning  has  flashed  and  the 
work  of  destruction  is  complete. — Aben-Ezra, 
according  to  Rosenmuelleb,  see  also  Calvin, 
explains  the  word  to  mean  lifted  up  to  the  clouds. 
God  exalted  the  daughter  of  Zion  to  the  clouds, 
"in  His  wra(A,"that  He  might  cast  her  down 
from  a  greater  height.  "  For  when  one  wishes 
to  break  in  pieces  an  earthen  vessel,  he  not  only 
casts  it  on  the  ground,  but  he  raises  it  up,  that 
it  may  be  thrown  down  with  greater  force " 
(Calvin).  We  need  some  evidence  better  than 
this  ingenious  argument  that  the  word  can  have 
this  meaning. — The  Chald.  and  Syr.,  Gesenius 
in  his  T/ies.,  Maueeb  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  trans- 
late the  word  sprcvit,  contumelia  vel  opprobrio  af- 
fecit^  dishonored,  disgraced,  finding  for  this  sense  an 
analogy  in  the  Arabic.  The  principal  argument 
for  this  is,  that  he  who  is  thrown  down  from 
Heaven  is  not  surrounded  with  clouds.  We  an- 
swer 1.  According  toNAEGELSBACH above,  "from 
Heaven"  refers  to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb  "  cast  down."  2.  The  figure 
of  the  thunder-cloud  implies  rather  that  the 
cloud  covered  the  doomed  City  and  Temple,  and 
not  that  they  were  lifted  up  into  the  clouds.  3. 
There  are  two  subjects  expressed,  as  well  as  two 
verbs.  Not  the  daughter  of  Zion,  but  the  glory  of 
Israel  is  cast  down  to  the  ground. ^Geelach 
gives  it  poetical  explanation  to  the  first  two 
clauses,  "  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  a  star,  that 
once  shone  brightly,  but  was  first  clouded  over 
and  then  thrown  to  the  earth:"  and  seems  to 
imagine  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xiv.  12.  But  his 
beautiful  star  shines  only  in  his  fancy,  and  not 
in  the  text. 

Ver.  2.  The  Lord  hath  swallovtred  up.^ 
The  Poet  has  in  mind  the  idea  of  a  yawning 
abyss.  See  Ex.  xv.  12  ;  Num.  xvi.  30-32  ;  xxvi. 
10 ;  Deut.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.  cvi.  17.  [All  the  English 
versions  translate  the  verb  swallowed  up,  except 
Henderson  [destroyed)  and  the  Douay  [The  Lord 
hath  cast  down  headlong,  from  Vulgate, /rccipiiaBiV). 


Yet  it  seems  manifest,  from  the  use  of  the  same 
word  in  vers.  5,  8,  16  (see  also  Hab.  i.  13  ;  Isa. 
XXV.  7,  8;  xlix.  19;  2  Sam.  xx.  Ifl),  that  the 
word  is  used  merely  to  signify  utter  destruction, 
without  intending  to  suggest,  even  in  a  figurative 
sense,  the  exact  method  of  destruction,  as  by  such 
"a  yawning  abyss"  as  is  referred  to  in  passages 
cited  by  Naegelsbach.  GEELACHhas  destroyed, 
verlilgt,  Calvin  .also,  perdidit. — W.  H.  H.] — All 
the  habitations  of  Jacob.  The  word  ren- 
dered habitations  includes  the  ideas  of  dwellings 
and  pasture-grounds.  It  indicates  the  places 
where  the  Nomadic  spread  his  tent  and  allowed 
his  flock  to  graze.  Hence  the  frequent  phrase 
laiD  niNJ  [lit.  dwellings  of  pasture-land],  Ps. 
Ixv.  13;  Jer.  ix.  9;  xxiii.  10;  Joel  i.  19,  20:  ii. 
22.  And  hath  not  pitied.  See  vers.  17,  21; 
iii.  43.  And  spared  not.  [So  the  Sept.  and  Tulg. 
E.  V.  pitied,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  use 
of  the  worn :  yet  the  idea  of  sparing,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy,  is  suggested  by  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  The  Lord  swallowed  up 
and  spared  not  all  the  habitations  of  Jacob.     So 

Calvin,    Broughton,  Geelaoh. — W.    H.  H.] 

He  hath  thrown  down — demolished,  in  His 
wrath  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of 
Judah.  The  strongholds  of  Judah  stand  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  habitations  of  Jacob;  not  only  the 
open  unprotected  places,  %vhere  the  people  dwelt 
among  iheir  pasture  and  grazing  lands,  but  also 
the  fortified  cities  were  visited  with  destruction. 
—The  daughter  of  Judah,  see  1.  15;  ii.  5. 
The  expression  is  very  suitable,  since  only  Judah 
still  had  any  strongholds.  See  Jer.  xxxiv.  7. — 
He  hath  brought  them  down  to  the  ground: 
He  hath  polluted  the  kingdom  and  the 
princes  thereof.  He  cast  down  to  the  ground. 
He  polluted  the  kingdom  and  its  princes.  The  ex- 
pression f  ^^S  pun,  to  bring  down  to  the  ground, 
is  used  very  explicitly  of  fortified  places  in  Isa. 
XXV.  12;  xxvi.  6,  comp.  Ezek.  xiii.  14.  Yet  to  refer 
it  here  to  what  precedes,  results  in  a  troublesome 
asyndeton.  Then,  too,  the  structure  of  the  verse 
would  be  irregular,  for  the  second  idea  and 
clause  of  the  verse  would  have  three  lines  or 
members,  and  the  third  only  one.  Finally,  there 
is  an  idea  in  bringing  down  to  the  ground  [or  made 
to  touch  the  ground;  margin,  E.  V.J,  akin  to  that 
of  pollution,  which  immediately  follows.  For 
majesty  is  polluted  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  common  dust.   Compare  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40, 

''■":A  r^?"?  ^^hn,  "Thou  hast  profaned  his 
crown,' by  casting  it  to  the  ground."  [In  favor 
of  Naegelsbach's  construction  is  1.  the  absence 
of  the  conjunction.  2.  The  prevailing  meaning 
of  the  verb  ;?JJ  followed  by  "7,  to  touch,  to  come 
in  contact  with.  3.  The  natural  division  of  the 
verse.  4,  The  excellent  sense.  This  construc- 
tion IS  adopted  by  Rosenmuellee,  Ewald  Neu- 
mann, Blatnet  and  Notes.  The  only  objections 
to  It  are  1,  the  application  of  the  phrase  brought 
down  to  the  ground,  in  Isaiah,  to  the  razing  of 
fortified  places;  and  2,  which  is  a  stronger  ob- 
jection, the  Masoretio  punctuation. W.  H   H  1 


CHAP.  II.  8,  4. 


II.  3,  4. 

He  hath  cut  off  in  hia  fierce  anger  all  the  horn  of  Israel :  he  hath  drawn  back 
his  right  hand  from  before  the  enemy,  and  he  burned  against  Jacob  like  a  flaming 
fire,  which  devoureth  round  about.  He  hath  bent  his  bow  like  an  enemy :  he  stood 
with  his  right  hand  as  an  adversary,  and  slew  all  that  were  pleasant  to  the  eye  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  :  he  poured  out  his  fury  like  fire. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  3. — ^I?^J.    Only  the  Niph.  is  found  in  Jer.,  xlviii.  25 ;  I.  23.^PlX-*''in)  not  in  Jeremiah. — n^H/i  Jer.  xlviii.  45. — 
I       '  -T  I-     •  |T  L  ■^  ■^  ■•■ 

3^3D  H/JN,  see  Jer.  xxi.  14;  xlvi.  14;  1.  32.    Jeremiah  always  employs  as  the  object  of  73X  in  this  sense,  D^3''3D  er 
.  ■  T        T  :  It  -  t  ■     ■  : 

Ver.  4. — T\'iVp  Til,  Jer.  ix.  2  ;  xlvi.  9 ;  1. 14,  29  ;  li.  3. — There  Is  no  suflBcient  reason  for  questioning  the  pointing  of 

^-XJ  as  Part.  Niph.    It  is  in  apposition  with  ^"n,    [3VJ  is  used  of  God's  coming  in  judgment  in  Isa.  iii.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1. 

T  ■  '  -T  T  ■ 

Its  close  conuection  by  1  with  the  next  Terb  should  not  be  unobserved.    He  stood  or  set  Himself — His  right  hand  as  an  ad- 

vfTsa/ry — and  slew,  etc. — W.  H.  H.]    Jeremiah  never  uses  the  Niph.  3-]f  J,  only  the  Hiph.,  v.  26 ;  xxxi.  21,  and  Ilithp.,  xlvi. 

4,  14. — The  verb  y\r\  (see  Lam.  ii.  20,  21 ;  iii.  43),  is  scarcely  current  with  Jeremiah.    He  uses  only  the  Pai-t.  (xxxi.  21)  and 

Inf.  Kal.  (XV.  3).    [Lowth,  Prelim,  pissert.  on  Isaiah,  and  Blatnet  supply  after  this  verb  "IJ^J-zO,  every  youth,  from  the 

Chaldee  Paraphrase,  to  supply  an  apparent  defect  in  metre.— W.  II.  H.] — The  expression  "-y  n3    /HK  occurs  only  here. — 

[The  recurrence  in  Jeremiah  of  the  figures  of  bending  the  hmv  and  of  pouring  out  fury  as  liquid  fire  (see  Jer.  iv.  4  ;  vii.  20 ; 
xxi.  12  ;  xiii.  19;  xliv.  6)  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  authorship. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  3,  4.  When  it  is  here  said  ttiat  the  Lord 
had  broken  the  horn  of  Israel,  then  that  He  had 
deprived  him  of  his  right  hand,  then  that  He  had 
kiudled  a  fire  in  Jacob,  and  as  an  enemy  had  as- 
saulted him,  it  is  evident  that  a  climax  is  in- 
tended. There  is  described  first  the  deprivation 
of  the  power  of  resistance,  then  the  deprivation 
of  help,  then  the  progress  to  positive  hostility. 
Thenius  sees  in  vers.  3,  4  a  full  statement  of  all 
the  incidents  of  the  war,  from  the  capture  of  the 
frontier  fortresses  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
storm.  He  understands,  therefore,  by  the  horn 
of  Israel,  "those  places  of  defence  which  were 
prominent,  like  horns,  consequently  frontier 
fortresses;"  hath  drawn  back  his  right  hand,  etc. 
describes  the  retreat  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  the 
capital;  he  burned  against  J'acob,  etc.,  the  effusion 
of  the  hostile  troops  over  the  land  of  which  they 
were  to  become  masters;  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  etc., 
the  institution  of  siege ;  he  stood  with  his  right 
hand,  etc.,  and  slew,  etc.,  the  assault  and  storming 
of  the  city;  he  poured  out  his  fury  like  fire,  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Some  of  this  hits  the  true 
sense;  but  not  all.  That  horn  should  indicate  the 
frontier  fortresses,  is  artificial  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  phrase  is  pp  7b,  all  the 
horn  [it  may  mean,  however,  every  horn:  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article  makes  this  sense  uiost  pro- 
bable.— W.  H.  H.]  To  draw  back  the  bow  would 
not  indicate  the  first  attack  of  the  city,  for  that 
attack  was  not  made  with  arrows  only.  To  stand 
with  the  right  hand  as  an  adversary  does  not  mean 
to  begin  to  fight  with  the  right  hand,  and  does 
not  therefore  describe  an  exclusively  hand  to 
hand  fight.  Certainly,  as  already  remarked,  the 
description  advances  from  merely  negative  to  di- 
rectly positive  hostility,  but  the  latter  is  de- 
scribed, not  by  the  successive  steps  of  the  siege, 


but  according  to  the  various  and — as  far  as 
practicable — simultaneous  events  of  the  achieve- 
ment, wherein  the  most  impressive  event,  repre- 
senting, of  course,  the  end,  is  placed  last  of  all. 
Ver.  3.  He  hath  cut  off — Se  broke — in  his 
fierce  anger — in  hot  anger.  See  Ex.  xi.  8; 
Deut.  xxix.  23;  Is.  vii.  4;  1  Sam.  xx.  34;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  10.  [The  pronoun  his  supplied  in 
E.  V.  is  unnecessary,  and  weakens  the  sense. 
There  is  a  rhetorical  climax  in  the  words — 
anger,  ^IX,  ver.  1;  wrath,  m^^,  ver.  2;  and  heat 
of  anger,  or  hot,  fierce,  furious  anger,  ']^"''^n, 
ver.  3.— W.  H.  H.]— All  the  horn  of  Israel— 
Every  horn  of  Israel.  See  Jer.  xlviii.  2.5;  Ps. 
Ixxv.  11.  According  to  constant  usage,  the  horn 
is  a  symbol  of  power  ;  see  Ps.  xviii.  3  ;  Ixxv.  5, 
6,  etc.  [Calvin:  "We  know  that  by  horn  is 
meant  strength  as  well  as  excellency  or  dignity; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  include  both  here,  though 
the  word  breaking  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
strength  or  power."  Notes:  "e!)«ry  Aorn,  !.  c, 
all  her  means  of  defence."] — He  hath  drawn 
back — He  bent  back — his  tight  band  from  be- 
fore the  enemy.  Does  the  pronominal  suffix 
his,  in  iJ'D',  his  hand,  refer  to  Jehovah,  or  tO' 
Israel  ?  Grammatically  either  is  possible,  and 
the  sense  in  either  case  is  substantially  the  same.. 
The  answer  must  depend  on  which  interpretation 
best  agrees  with  the  usage  of  speech.  The  ex- 
pression in  full,  as  it  is  here,  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  Jeremiah  never  uses  1^'ty=^right  hand, 
in  a  figurative  sense.  The  word  occurs  iii  his 
book  only  once,  xxii.  24,  and  then  in  its  literal 
sense.  The  only  places  that  can  be  adduced  aa 
parallel  to  this  place  are,  on  the  one  side,  Ps. 
Ixxiv  11  (with  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
pression .^ll?  n'IDJ — a  stretched-out  arm,  Ex.  vi. 
6,  and  elsewhere),  and  on  the  other  side,  Ps. 
xliv,    11  ;    Ixxxix.   43,  44 ;    oomp.  Is.    xli.  13. 


74 


THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


Whilst   the   first   named  passage  distiactly  ex- 
presses  the  thought  that  Jehovah  draws   back 
His   hand,  and  that   His  right  hand,  the   other 
passages  declare  that  the  Lord  let  the  people  or 
the  edge  of  the  sword  fall  back  from  before  their 
enemy.     It  seeras  to  me  that  in  our  passage  the 
word  linx,  hack^  backward,  standing  in  connection 
with  3'IN  ''Jpp,  be/ore  the  enemy,  decides  for  the 
latter  meaning.    For  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  11  it  is  merely 
^"JT*  J^E'D,   thou  withdrawest  thy  hand.     Here  the 
liriN,  backward,  must  change  the  sense.     Draw- 
ing  back   the    hand  is  merely  the   opposite  of 
stretching  it  ont  (H'^DJ  V'^'^])  and  an  act  of  voli- 
tion consistent  with  tlie  possession  of  strength. 
But  falling  back  before  the  enemy  is  a  symptom 
of  weakness,  which  could  not  be  asserted  of  the 
hand  of  Jehovah.     As  it  is  said  elsewhere  that 
Jehovah  strengthens  the  right  hand  (Is.  xli.  13), 
or  elevates  it  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  43),  so  it  can  be  said 
that  He  lets  it  fall  back  (as  if  it  had  become 
weak),  and  this  falling  back  of  the  right  hand  is 
the  same,  as  is  elsewhere  explained,  as  a  falling 
back  of   the  person  generally  (Ps.  xliv.  11),  or 
of  the  sword  (held  by  the  right  hand,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
44).     [Owen  (in  a  note  on  Calvin)  :   "  Gataker, 
Henry,  Blayney,  and   Henderson,  consider  the 
right  hand  as  that  of  Israel — -that  God  drew  back 
or  restrained  the  right  hand  of   Israel,  so   that 
he  had  no  power  to  face  his  enemies.    But  Soott 
agrees  with  Calvin  ;  and  favorable  to  the  same 
view  are  the  early  versions,  except  the  Syr.,  for 
they    render    the   pronoun    his  ouin,  suam ;     the 
7'ary.  also  takes  the   same  view.     Had  the  word 
been  hand,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  Israel; 
but   it   is  ike  right  hand,  which  commonly  means 
protection,  or  rather  God's  power,  as  put  forth 
to  defend  His  people  and  to  resist  enemies.    This 
is  farther  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  that  God  stood  with  His  right  hand 
as    an    enemy.     See    Ps.  Ixxiv.  11."     Gataker's 
argument,  in  Assembly's  Annotations,  on  the  other 
side,  is  very  strongly  put,  and  agrees  in  its  main 
points  with  Naegelsbach's.     Yet,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  it  seems  necessary  to  stand  by  the 
versions  and  interpreters  that  refer  the  pronoun 
to  God.     1.   The  pronoun  usually  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb  where  its  personal  object  is 
not   specified.      By   adhering    to  this   rule,  we 
would  often  escape  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
2.  After  such  an  introduction  as  in  ver.  1,  How 
hath  the  Lord  done  all  this,  and   the  subsequent 
use  of  His  with  reference  to  God  (ver.  1,  His  au- 
ger, twice.  His  footstool ;  ver.  2,  His  wrath  ;  ver. 
4,  His  bow.  His  right  hand,  His  fury,  etc.),   it 
certainly  seems  arbitrary  and  violent  in  this  in- 
stance  to  refer  it  to  another  subject.     3.  It  is 
awkward,  to  say  the  least,  to  make  his  right  hand 
in  ver.  3  mean  one  thing,  and  in  ver.  4  another. 
4.   Throughout  this   whole   passage,  vers.  1-10, 
the   people  of  Israel  are  represented  as  passive 
objects  of  Divine  wrath,  and  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  slightest  activity  on  their  part  in  resisting 
the  instruments  of  wrath,  as  would  be  done  here 
if  his  refers  to  Israel.     5.   This  makes  excellent 
sense,     and    preserves    the    continuity    of    the 
thought,  verging   as   usual    towards   a  climax. 
God  breaks  off  the  horn  of  Israel,  that  they  can 
no  longer  oppose  their  enemies  ;   He  bends  back 


His  own  right  hand,  and  thus  withdraws  His  own 
opposition  to  those  enemies;  and  while  Israel 
lies  thus  helpless  in  themselves  and  deprived  of 
God's  help.  He  pours  down  upon  them  the  fiery 
fury  of  His  own  wrath,  and  becomes  Himself 
like  an  enemy  fighting  against  them.  The  bend- 
ing back  of  His  hand  may  be  intended  to  express 
God's  resistance  to  His  own  merciful  impulses 
towards  His  own  people.  He  forcibly  bends 
back  the  hand  He  had  already  stretched  out  in 
Israel's  behalf. — W.  H.  H.]— And  he  burned 
against  Jacob  like  a  flaming  fire,  ^ichich 
devoureth  round  about — And  He  set  Jacob  on 
fire,  as  a  flame  of  fire  which  devours  round  about 
[i.  e..  He,  as  a  flame  of  fire  which  consumes  all 
around  it,  set  Jacob  on  fire].  "1^3  with  3  of  the 
object  is  so  often  used  in  the  signification  of  set- 
ting on  fire,  then  of  consuming  by  fire  (Num.  xi. 
1,  3  ;  Is.  XXX.  33;  xlii.  25  ;  xliii.  2;  Jer.  xliv. 
6  ;  Job  i.  16;  Ps.  cvi.  18),  that  we  may  take  it 
here  unhesitatingly  in  the  same  sense.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  admissible  sense.     For  should 


we  take  in  Jacob,  ^pJ^-S,  in  a  local  sense,  we 
must  still  understand  IJ??'',  of  the  kindling  of 
the  fire,  in  which  sense  only  is  the  Piel  used 
(comp.  Ex.  XXXV.  3;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Ezek.  xxi.  4). 
Then,  too,  we  see  the  force  of  the  particle  of 
comparison,  tVNJ,  like  a  flame.  Evidently  the 
meaning  is  that  the  Lord  had  become  to  Jacob  as 
a  flaming  fire.  He  had  become  so  by  kindling 
the  consuming  fire  of  war  in  the  land.  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  22. 

Ver.  4.  He  hath  bent  His  bow  like  an 
enemy.  The  Lord  attacks  Israel  with  all  kinds 
of  weapons:  and  so  with  the  bow.  Comp.  Ps. 
vii.  13;  Deut.  xxxii.  23.  [Calvin:  "Stating  a 
part  for  the  whole,  he  includes  in  the  bow  every 
other  weapon."  Kitto  :  "The  Hebraism  for 
bow  is  like  that  for  bread.  As  the  latter  includes 
all  food,  so  does  the  former  include  all  weapons." 
[Daily  Bib.  111.,  VoL  3,  p.  295.)— He  stood 
with  His  right  hand  as  an  adversary.  He 
stood  at  his  riglu  hand  as  an  adversary.  We  can- 
not take  his  right  hand  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  (35fJ) — erecla  est  menus  ejus  instar  hostis 
(Kalkar)  IHis  right  hand  stood  erect  like  an  ad- 
versary, Blayney] — for  neither  does  the  verb 
mean  to  be  erected,  raised  up,  nor  does  its  gen- 
der allow  this  construction.  I  think  it  also  in- 
correct to  take  his  right  hand  as  the  accusative  of 
the  instrument,  as  Thenius,  Vaihinger  and 
others  do.^  For  to  stand  with  the  right  hand  as  an 
adversary  is  an  unusually  odd  expression,  with 
no  example  to  sustain  it.  Ewald  would  give  to 
the  verb  2i':  the  meaning  of  taking  aim  at  some- 
thing. [So  Henderson:  He  hath  steadied  His 
right  hand  like  an  adversary.  "The  point  of  the 
comparison  here  is  obviously  that  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  archer  to  obtain  a  steady  aim."] 
EwALD  appeals  to  Ps.  xi.  3,  but  the  phraseology 
in  that  place  is  entirely  different.  I  think  that 
passages  like  Ps.  cix.  6  ;  Zech.  iii.  1  illustrate 
this.  In  those  places  the  enemy  is  represented 
as  standing  at  the  right  hand.  As  it  is  said  else- 
where that  the  friend  and  helper  stands  at  the 
right  hand,  in  order  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  right  hand  (Ps.  xvi.  8;  Ixxiii.  23;  cix.  31; 
ex.  5  ;   cxxi.  6  ;  Is.  xli.  13),  so  it  is  also  said  that 
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the  enemy  plaeea  himself  at  the  right  hand,  in 
order,  by  hemming  it  in  and  weakening  it,  to 
overcome  its  resistance.  That  "U'D',  his  right  hand, 
has  to  be  taken  as  an  aecusatire  of  place,  is  no 
objection  (see  my  Qr.,  J  70,  c;  Ex.  xxxiii.  8), 
though  elsewhere  a  preposition  is  used  (see  the 
places  above  referred  to,  Ps.  cix.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  1 
and  Ps.  xlv.  10).  [The  ingenious  reference  of 
his  right  hand  to  Israel  is  peculiar  to  our  author : 
though  CHALDiEUS,  as  quoted  by  Rosenmueller, 
adopts  a  similar  construction,  but  with  reference 
to  the  enemies  of  Israel: — "He  has  placed  Him- 
self at  the  right  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  or- 
der to  assist  him."  Besides  the  absence  of  the 
preposition  which  this  interpretation  would  seem 
to  require,  n,  very  strong  objection  to  it  is  the 
sudden  change  of  person.  For  the  principal 
reasons  for  supposing  the  right  hand  in  ver.  3  re- 
fers to  God,  because  God  is  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  clause,  and  no  other  person  is  speci- 
fied, we  believe  the  right  hand  in  ver.  4  also  re- 
fers to  God  ;  if  his  bow  means  God's  bow,  and  not 
Israel's,  then  his  right  hand  would  naturally  mean 
God's,  and  not  Israel's,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's,  or 
any  other  person's.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  violate  grammar  by  giving  to  the  Niphal 
participle  an  active  or  perfect  sense,  as  Ewald 
and  otiiers  have  done.  We  cau  translate  literally 
thus  :  He  stood,  or  was  standing,  or  set  Himself — 
His  right  hand  as  an  adversary.  The  ellipsis  is 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  may  be 
supplied  by  quoad,  as  to,  or  exegetically  with,  as 
in  our  version:   He  stood  with  His  right  hand  as 


an  adversary.  Wokdswoeth  :  "The  Prophet 
first  has  a  general  view  of  the  awful  form  of  the 
Almighty,  and  then  beholds  His  Right  Hand  ■put- 
ting itself  forth  as  an  enemy  against  Sion."  Ko- 
SENMUELLER  :  "  He  has  placed  Himself  as  regards 
His  right  hand,  as  if  with  it  He  would  hurl  at  me 
a  javelin."  See  Gerlaoh  also. — ^W.  H.  H]^ 
And  sle-w  all  that  -were  pleasant  to  the 
eye — And  destroyed  all  that  charms  or  delights  the 
eye.  The  delights  of  the  eye  (see  i.  7,  10,  11) 
are  evidently  those  in  whom  the  eyes  of  parents 
take  the  greatest  delight,  the  virgins  and  the 
■young  men,  i.  18.  [Calvin  :  He  slew  all  the  chosen 
men.     It  is  better  to  take  the  verb  JIH,   to  kill, 

-   T 

slay,  metaphorically,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  for 
destroy  (Henderson). — W.  H.  H.] — In  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  If  the 
daughter  of  Zion  is  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion,  then  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion  is  the  dwelling-place  of  those  inhabitants, 
i.  e.,  the  city.  [These  words  are  connected  with 
what  follows,  not  with  the  preceding  clause ; 
In  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Sion  poured  He 
out  like  fire  His  fury.  So  Blayney,  Gerlach, 
Naegelsbaoh.  Calvin  prefers  it.  The  Maso- 
retio  punctuation  requires  it. — W.  H.  H.] — He 
poured  out  His  fury  like  fire.  The  figura- 
tive idea  of  the  outpouring  of  wrath,  conceived 
of  as  liquid  fire,  is  found  elsewhere  in  iv.  11 ; 
Hos.  v:  10;  Jer.  vi.  11  ;  x.  25  ;  xlii.  18;  comp. 
xiv.  16.  That  the  Poet  would  indicate  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  city,  is  clear. 


II.  5. 

5  The  LoED  •was  as  an  enemy :  he  hath  swallowed  up  Israel,  he  hath  swallowed  up 
all  her  palaces ;  he  hath  destroyed  his  strongholds,  and  hath  increased  in  the  daughter 
of  Judah  mourning  and  lamentation. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
Ter.  5. — f'lD'li^,  in  Lam.  only  here  and  ver.  7.    Often  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  5 ;  ix.  20,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

According  to  Jer.  Iii.  13,  14  (see  also  6,  12), 
four  weeks  after  the  capture,  Nebuzaradan  had 
burned  'the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  house  of  the 
king,  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every 
great  house,'  and  destroyed  the  walls.  To  these 
facts  vers.  5-9  a  seem  to  refer,  though  they  relate 
only  to  the  destruction  of  the  palaces,  the  holy 
places  and  the  walls.  [The  particular  descrip- 
tion of  destruction  of  holy  places  begins  at  ver. 
6.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  5.  The  Lord  ■was  as  an  enemy.  The  Lord 
became  as  an  enemy.  This  is  specified,  first  of  all, 
as  the  cause  of  these  calamities.     As  an  enemy, 

see   ver.  4,  and  njD/SO  as  a  widow,  i.  1. — He 

TT  :  - : 

hath  swallowed  up  (see  ver.  2)  Israel,  He 
hath  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces ;  He 
hath  destroyed  his  strongholds.  Israel,  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  palaces  and  strongholds,  on 


the  other,  are  to  each  other  as  the  people  and  the 
city.  Palaces  here,  as  remarked,  seem  to  corres- 
pond to  "the  king's  house"  and  "all  the  houses 
of  the    great   men,"    or    "every    great  house," 

7l1jn  n''3~73  in  Jer.  Iii.  13.  Strongholds,  see 
ver.  2. — He  hath  destroyed  his  strong- 
holds, is  a  quotation  from  Jer.  xlviii.  18.  Com- 
mentators differ  with  respect  to  the  suffixes  in 
rrnUDIN,  her  palaces,  and  VISJp,  his  strong- 
holds. Some  think  the  feminine  suffix  her  refers 
to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  ver.  4,  the  masculine 
suffix  his  to  Israel.  Others  think  that  Israel 
itself  may  be  conceived  of,  at  one  time  as  the 
name  of  the  country,  at  another  as  the  name  of 
the  city.  [This  is  the  opinion  of  Geklach,  who  re- 
fersto  avery  similar instanceinHos.viii.  14, where 
(he  feminine  suffix  is  attached  to  the  same  word  as 
here,  n'niJO^S,  her  palaces,  and  where,  as  here 
the  masculine  would  be  expected. — W.  H.  H.] 
J.  D.  MiCHAELls  would  read  TV 'Ti^'i'^'}^, palaces  of 
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Jehovah.  Theniits  conjectures  that  H'-,  her,  has 
been  changed  into  1'-,  his,  by  the  omission  of  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  But  all  the  commentators,  so 
far  as  I  see,  have  oTerlooked  the  fact  that  the 
last  words  are  a  quotation.  In  this  way  we  easily 
eKplain  the  masculine  suffix,  which  not  only  dis- 
agrees with  her  palaces,  but  violates  the  rule  by 
which,  every  where  else  in  the  Lamentations, 
Zion  is  conceived  of  as  a  female  person.  The 
word  is  either  a  very  old  scribal  error  for  ^l^^^^^'?' 
Ih)  strongholds  (yet  the  Sept.  has  to.  oxopuimrrt 
airov),  or  the  Poet  has  chosen  the  suffix  that  best 
preserved  the  similarity  of  sound  with  the  origi- 
nal text.  He  could  do  this  in  virtue  of  the  greater 
freedom  which  prevails  in  (he  Hebrew  with  re- 
spect to  denoting  the  gender.  See  my  Gr.,  I  60, 
4.  As  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  36-49,  where  Aholah  and 
Aholibah  are  spoken  of,  the  suflixes  are  con- 
stantly changed  (see  especially  ver.  46) ;  so  here 
also  possibly,  the  suffixes  are  changed  even  after 
a  masculine  or  feminine  idea  floated  before  the 
mind  of  the  Poet.  [The  mere  recurrence  of  two 
not  very  remarkable  words  in  succession,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  quotation.  But  unfor- 
tunately there  is  in  the  present  instance  a  dis- 
.similarity  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  idea 
of  a  quotation.     Here  we  read  VIYDO  V\TW;  in 

.Ter.  xlviii.  18  it  is  T'^^^O  r\VX),  and  our  author 
I-ITT  :  • 


is  obliged  to  suppose  a  possiVjle  scribal  error,  or 
to  invent  an  auricular  theory  of  quotation.  It 
seems  necessary  here  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  according  to  Rosbnmueller,  refer 
the  masculine  sufEx  to  God  and  the  feminine  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion.  He  swallowed  up  all  her 
palaces.  He  destroyed  His  own  strongholds.  This 
is  not  to  be  discarded  as  a  mere  conjecture  where 
every  other  mode  of  interpretation  is  purely  con- 
jectural. It  is  recommended  by  the  arguments 
adduced  for  the  explanation  of  his  in  ver.  3.  It 
avoids  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  pronouns 
of  different  genders  refer  to  the  same  person. 
The  her  refers  to  the  ideal  person  Israel,  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Her  palaces  are  the 
habitations  of  the  people.  His  own  strongholds 
are  the  defences  of  Zion  which  is  His  habitation. 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  both  commend  this  ex- 
planation.— W.  H.  H.]— And  hath  increased 
or  multiplied  in  the  daughter  of  Judah,  see 
i.  15,  mourning  and  lamentation.  The  last 
words  in  the  original  are  abeautifulparononia.sia, 
borrowed  from  Is.  xxix.  2,  iT'JXl  rT'JXn.     THen- 

T--:|-     T--:]-        L 

debson:  "Sorrow  and  sadness."  Vitkinga; 
Mceror  ac  mceslilia.  Geklach:  Betrubniss  und 
Trobsal.  Naegelsbach:  ^chzen  und Krdchzenl. 
See  nil  inn,  Gen.  i.  2;  HXtJ'OI  HSlty,  Job  xxx. 
10  ;  r\BVm  r\DDW,  Ez.  xxxv.  3. 

T  -  :  T  -    : 


II.  6,  7. 

And  he  hath  violently  taken  away  his  tabernacle,  as  if  it  were  of  a  garden  ;  he 
hath  destroyed  his  places  of  the  assembly  :  the  Lord  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts 
and  Sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion,  and  hath  despised,  in  the  indignation  of  his 
anger,  the  king  and  the  priest  The  Lord  has  cast  off  his  altar,  he  hath  abhorred 
his  sanctuary,  he  hath  given  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  the  walls  of  her  palaces  ; 
they  have  made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.— The  verb  DDH  is  found  in  Jer.  xxii.  3;  xiii.  22.— it^  for  *nb,  see  Crit.  note  below.— The  definite  article  in  "IJJD 

is  in  accordance  with  recognized  philological  usage.  See  my  Gr.,  ^  71,  4  a.  Drechsler,  Ik.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  203  n.  [The  definite 
article  was  used  in  comparisons  because  "  the  Hebrew  commonly  conceived  of  the  whole  class  of  objects  of  which  he  spoke." 
See  Green's  Gr.,  \  2-15,  5  d. — W.  H.  II.]— 1J71?D,  the  first  time  is  used  of  festival  place  (see  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xx. 
X>),  and  then  of  the  festival  itself  (see  1.4).  [See  Orit.  note,  hdow.l — HZIE^-  'rhis  Piel  form  ia  found  only  here.  It  must  he 
taken  in  the  accusative  sense. — ri3C^  occurs  in  Jeremiah  only  in  xvii.  21-27,  where  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  refelred 
to.— V J<J,  in  Lamentiitions  only  here ;  in  Jer.  xiv.  21 ;  xxiii.  17 ;  xxxiii.  24. — D^T  in  Lamentations  only  here  ;  in  Jer.  x.  10 ; 

XV.  17;  1.25. 

Vt.  7.  nJT,  three  times  in  Lam.,  ii.  7;  iii.  17,  31,  never  in   Jeremiah. — ''JIX,  aoe  i.  14  ilntrod.  Add.  Rem.  p.  32], — 
-  T  ~: 

1X3-  This  verb  ia  found  only  here  and  in  Pa.  Ixxxis.  40.  [Bl-vyney  renders  it  as  Niph.,  His  sanctuary  is  accursed,  but  con- 
jectures from  Sept.,  aneTiva^ei',  the  true  reading  may  bo  "^J^J,  X  substituted  for  J^,  He  hath  shaken  off  His  Sanctuary.     As 

the  meaning  could  only  be  conjectured  from  the  ancient  versions  (see  Alex.\nder,  Pa.  lxxxix.40),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Sijit.  gave  it  the  sense  of  1J?J.  So  Bkodqhton,  cast  off,  and  Calvin,  repulit  vel  rejc.cit  procul  ab  animo  suo.  The  funda- 
mental signification  of  the  verb  is  to  reject,  to  rt^iidiate.  Fuerst  gives  the  Piel  sense,  to  cast  down  entirply,  to  repudiate,  to 
ri-jitct.  This  agrc(.'s  witli  the  accepted  translation  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40.  Tho  sense  of  a6/to>*,  derived  from  a  cognate  Arabic  root, 
would  suit  that  place,  as  well  as  this ;  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  corresponding  word  in  the  first  clause,  nj  T,  if  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  H  JT  is  to  be  foul,  to  stink,  as  Oesenius  says,  though  Fuerst,  with  good  reason,  denies  this.    The  idea  of  ab- 

horrlTig  or  of  rejecting  with  disdain  or  disgust,  ia  given  to  both  these  verbs  by  NAEaELSD.\CH  and  Gbrlach.  Nveqelsbach 
ti  in;.hitos,  The  Lord  rejected  with  disdain  His  altar,  He  abhorred  His  sanctuary,  and  Gerl.\^cii  just  reverses  the  expressions. 
The  Lord  abhorred  His  altar,  He  rejected  with  disdain  His  sanctuary. — W.  II.  II.] — ^TpO,  See  i.  10 ;  ii.  20,  twice  in  Jere- 
miah, xvii.  12  ;  Ii.  51.— "1^071,  see  1  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ps.  xxxi.  9,  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.  Tlie  only  part  of  the  verb  he 
ud<'3  ii  the  Pmil,  and  that  only  once,  xiii^  19.     [Naegelsbach  translates  this  verb  "  verschloss,"  shut  up,  see  marg.  E.  Y. 


CHAP.  II.  6,  7. 


He  makes  no  remark  upon  its  meaning.    Fuerst  regards  TJ^  to  surround,  enclose,  Hiph.  to  shut  up,  and  "IJO  to  Jlow  out, 

Hiph.  to  deliver  up,  as  entirely  distinct  Terbs,  and  says  that  "  all  attempts  to  unite  their  meanings  must  be  regarded  at 

failures." — W.  H.  11.] — n^mjD'^N.    The  connection  requires  us  to  understand  this  of  the  sanctuary,  althougli  no  ijlace  can 

bo  cited  in  which  I'lDTX  is  used  of  the  Temple  ;  for  Jer.  xxx.  18,  to  which  some  appeal,  is  to  be  explained  otherwise  :  Set 

notes  on  that  place.    J.  D.  Michakus  would  read,  n'  n'lJD^N,  palace  o/ Je/iODo7i.— unj  Vlp,  see  Jer.  xxil.  20. 

T  :   :  -  :|T       I 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

[Vers.  6-10  describe  particularly  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ho\y  places.  Here  Gad  claims  a 
special  property.  Everything  is  His.  The  em- 
phatic use  of  the  pronoun,  shows  that  it  is  also 
significant  in  ver.  5,  his  strongholds  as  distin- 
guished from  her  palaces. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  And  He  hath  violently  taken 
aiway  His  tabernacle  (marg.,  hedge)  as  if  it 
■were  of  a  garden.  And  He  laid  waste  as  a  gar- 
den His  tabernacle.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  ia 
to  use  violence,  to  offer  violence.  To  do  violence  to 
a  garden  is  to  lay  it  waste.  The  laying  waste  of 
a  garden  has  these  peculiarities ;  it  is  easily  done, 
it  is  in  some  sense  a  crime  against  nature,  and 
for  that  reason  a  garden  laid  waste  is  a  revolting 
as  well  as  a  sad  spectacle. — But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ^ty,  translated  tabernacle 
(marg.,  hedge)  9     That  it  stands  for  Tp,  cannot  be 

doubted.  '^D  constantly  denotes  that  sort  of 
(hiitte)  hut,  cot,  bower,  that  is  made  of  wicker- 
work  [or  plaited  twigs,  boughs],  also  lairs  of 
beasts  similarly  constructed,  Jer.  xxv.  38 ;  Ps. 
X.  9.  [.I.A.Alexander:  "  The  Hebrew  word  is 
commonly  applied  to  any  temporary  shed  or 
booth,  composed  of  leaves  and  branches."  But, 
according  to  Fuebst,  the  word  is  derived  from 
'^0=io protect,  and  means  properly,  "the  cover- 
ing, protecting,  screening  thing  (not  a,  thing 
woven  together  out  of  branches)  hence  a  covering, 
hut,  tent;  a  covert,  lair." — W.  H.  H.]  Then  it 
denotes  a  house  generally,  and  especially  the 
holy  tabernacle,  Jehovah's  house,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3 ; 
as  does  also  HSp,  Ps.  xviii.  12;  Job  xxxvi.  29: 
comp.  rH3D ;  Am.  v.  26. — If  now  it  is  said,  that 
the  Lord  hath  done  violence  to  Hrs  tabernacle  as 
to  a  garden,  the  tertium  comparationis,  the  point 
of  the  comparison,  consists  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  end  is  accomplished  and  in  the  contrast 
between  the  proper  condition  of  things  and  that 
which  the  laying  waste  has  produced.  As  easily 
as  one  might  root  up  plants,  fell  trees  and  plough 
the  ground,  has  the  Lord  overthrown  the  firm 
walls  of  His  sanctuary ;  and  as  sad  and  incom- 
prehensible as  the  appearance  of  a  devastated 
pleasure  garden  is  the  spectacle  of  the  sanctuary 
in  ruins.  The  comparison  is  the  more  apt,  be- 
cause the  city  of  God,  with  her  joyous  fountains, 
springing  from  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most 
High  (Pb.  xlvi.  5 ;  comp.  Ixxxiv.  1-4),  could  with 
truth  be  called  nin)~"lJ,  Jehovah's  garden  (Is.  li. 
3),  7rapiSeuT0(  evhiyiac,  a  Paradise  of  glory  (Sirach 
xl.  27).  [On  the  whole,  our  English  Version 
seems  best  to  express  the  true  sense  of  this  dif- 
ficult passage,  "and  He  hath  violently  taken 
away  His  tabernacle  as  if  it  were  of  a  garden," 
».  e.,  as  if  it  were  but  such  a  cottage  in  the  gar- 
den as  vinedressers  were  accustomed  to  build  till 


the  vintage  was  past.  So  Calvin.  This  inter- 
pretation involves  a  play  on  the  word  ^tJ',  as  pro- 
perly meaning  s,  garden  house,  and  also  denoting 
God's  tabernacle. — W.  H.  H.] — He  hath  de- 
stroyed His  places  of  the  assombly.  He 
destroyed  His  place  of  assembh/  (Festort).  [So 
Henderson.  'Noyes:  place  of  congregation.  Blay- 
nby:  His  congregation.  It  is  better  (see  note  be- 
low), to  translate.  He  abolished  His  appointed  ser- 
vices, or  solemnities. — W.  H.  H.] — The  LORD 
hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and  Sab- 
baths to  be  forgotten  in  Zion.  Jehovah  ex- 
terminated \_caused  to  be  forgotten^  in  Zion  festival 
[^appointed  times  of  Divine  service\  and  Sabbath. — 
The  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  place  for 
holding  festivals  is,  that  the  festivals  themselves 
can  no  longer  be  celebrated  and  are  forgotten. 
By  Zion,  not  Mount  Zion,  but  the  holy  city  gene- 
rally is  meant  [on  the  contrary,  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  holy  places  are  intended. — W.  H.  H.]. 
— And  hath  despised,  in  the  indignation 
of  His  anger,  the  king  and  the  priest.  And 
rejected  [so  FuERST  also]  in  the  fury  of  His  wrath 
King  and  Priest.  Since  the  festivals  are  no  longer 
celebrated,  those  persons  who  were  appointed  to 
officiate  in  them,  are  by  their  omission  removed 
from  active  service.  That  the  kings  belonged  to 
this  class  of  persons  is  evident,  because  they 
were,  not  only  God's  representatives  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  also  intercessors  with  God  in  behalf  of 
the  people.  "The  Israelitish  king  (especially  in 
the  persons  of  David  and  Solomon)  bore  a  certain 
priestly  character,  in  that  the  king  at  the  head 
of  the  people  and  in  their  name  worshipped  God 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  back  to  the 
people  the  Divine  blessing  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,  18;  1 
Kings  iii.  4;  viii.  14,  15,  etc.;  65,  56,  etc.;  62, 
63,  etc.;  ix.  25;  1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  11,  etc.;  2 
Chron.  i.  6;  comp.  Ez.  xlvi.  1-12)."  Oehler  in 
Hekz.,  Real-Enc.  VIII.,  pp.  12,  13. 

1]ty.  That  this  word  stands  for  ^D  is  evident, 
because,  1.  t?  and  0  frequently  are  interchanged, 
especially  in  the  later  language  (see  J1D  and  iW, 
2  Sam.  i.  22,  013  and  \U-\2,  DST  and  iCSn,  Gus. 
Thes.,  p.  931.  Ewald,  §  bO  a).  2.  We  find  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  22  the  verbal  form  ^r\2'W  for  'J^SO?  and  in 

Is.  V.  5  r\2W0  for  DD1DD,  Mich.  vii.  4.     3.  Since 
T        :  T       : 

■^31?  and  n31tJ'D  occur  only  in  the  places  cited, 
and  ^ty  is  found  only  here,  it  would  appear  that 
these  forms  are  not  so  much  indications  of  an  In- 
dependent root  ^^^j  "s  merely  different  ways  of 

writing  ^3D.  [When  Gerlack  says  that  1]D 
never  means  Mitte,  a  cot,  tent,  or  tabernacle,  he  over- 
looks Ps.  Ixxvi.  8,  where  it  undoubtedly  de- 
scribes the  holy  Temple  as  God's  tabernacle  house 
or  dwelling-place.  To  his  argument  that  IJii' 
would  be  an  unsuitable  designation  of  the  Tem- 
ple, because  if  it  means  a  bouse  at  all,  it  can  only 
mean  such  a  house  as  a  cot  or  bower  made  of 
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twisted  branches  of  trees,  it  may  be  replied  ;  1. 
the  Temple  might  be  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  tabernacle  which  was  temporary  and 
movable  ;  2.  1\W  may  be  derived  from  "^Dli!  in  the 
generic  sense  of  enclosing,  and  not  in  the  particu- 
lar sense  of  enclosing  with  a  hedge  or  fence,  as 
1\W  to  weave.  Indeed  Geblaoh  seems  to  give 
up  the  very  point  for  which  he  so  ably  con- 
tends, that  T^V  cannot  mean  a  house,  when  he 
gives  it  here  the  sense  of  an  enclosure  (Gehege) 
and  applies  it  to  the  whole  sacred  enclosure,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  Temple.  Henderson,  also, 
translates  the  word  His  indosure. — W.  H.  H.] 
The  Sept.  translates  Kal  SieTi-ernacv  (jf  afineXov 
rb  ffKi/vufia  nvrov  [//e  tore  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  vine 
His  tabernacle~\.  It  would  seem  that  Job  xv.  33 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  translator,  where  it  is 
said,  l'1p3  "1.3J3  Dlon^  \_He  shall  shake  off  his  un- 
lipe  grape  as  the  vine,  E.  V.  EwALD  accepts  (in 
his  3d  ed. )  the  Sept.  translation,  and  supposes 
[3J3,  instead  of  1J3,  to  be  the  true  reading.  To 
this  Geklach  objects — 1.  That  DDH  cannot  mean 
to  tear  up,  to  pull  out;  2.  The  conjecture  that 
[3J3  may  have  existed  in  the  text  is  unnecessary, 
since  the  Sept.  translator  may  have  interpreted 
[J  as  a  vineyard  and  translated  it  by  afnre?u)gz=a, 
vine,  as  0^3  is  translated  by  the  Sept.  in  Lev. 
XXV.  3,  4.— \V.  H.  H.]  The  explanation  of  Pa- 
RBAU,  RosENMUEiLEE  and  Kalkak,  et  violenter 
abripuit  sicut  sepem  horti  sepem  suam  [Notes  :  He 
hath  violently  torn  away  His  hedge,  like  the  hedge  of 
agarden~\,  according  to  which  ]J3  would  be  taken 
for  tJ  ^ty?,  is  not  grammatically  allowable,  since 
such  an  omission  of  the  governing  word,  after 
the  particle  of  comparison,  could  only  occur 
where  the  context  necessarily  required  the  word 
to  be  supplied, — as,  for  example,  when  it  is  said, 
Is.  Ixiii.  2,  nj3  ^^1?  'I'-IJ:;  ["thy  garments  like 
the  garments  of  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine- 
vat"],  we  supply  the  idea  of  nJ3  before  ^^1,  be- 
cause the  garments  could  not  be  compared  to  the 
person  of  the  man  treading  the  wine-press.  So 
Gen.  xviii.  II  and  other  passages  which  might  be 
adduced  here,  are  to  be  explained.  See  my  Gr., 
§  65,  3,  note  103,  2.  But  in  our  passage  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  '^1?  before  ]J,  because  the 
laying  waste  of  the  house  can  very  well  be  com- 
pared to  devastation  of  a  garden.  The  explana- 
tion of  Thenius,  "  He  injured  that  which  was,  in 
respect  to  His  house  02p,  standing  in  an  entirely 
subordinate  relation),  the  garden,  by  which  is 
meant  the  Temple  courts,"  is  altogether  too  arti- 
ficial. If  the  courts  could  be  called  the  garden 
of  the  Temple,  for  which,  however,  Thenius  ad- 
duces no  evidence,  why  did  not  the  Prophet  at 
once  call  it  simply  "13^  ]J?  [Geblach:  "The 
translation  of  Thenius,  He  injured  as  the  garden 
of  His  tabernacle,  i.  e.,  that  which  was  the  garden 
with  respect  to  His  Tabernacle,  speaking  analo- 
gically (whereby  the  two  courts  surrounding  the 
Temple-edifice  and  connected  by  terraces,  would 
be  designated,  which  might  be  poetically  re- 
garded as  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Palace  of 
the  King  of  Israel),  requires  ]J  to  be  taken  in  the 
construct  case  in  spite  of  the  article — au  anomaly, 


for  the  justification  of  which  (see  Ewaid,  J  290, 
d;  Gesenius,  J  108,  2,  n)  something  more  is  de- 
manded than  the  remark,  'liJtJ'  stands  in  an  en- 
tirely subordinate  relation,'  for  in  point  of  fact 
it  absolutely  determines  the  meaning  of  JJ,"=M« 
garden  of  His  tabernacle. — IJ^.IQ.  This  word  oc- 
curs six  times  in  Lam.,  i.  4,  15 ;  ii.  6,  bis,  7,  22. 
Our  translators  render  it  in  five  different  ways, 
and  in  this  verse,  where  it  occurs  twice,  in  two 
different  senses.  In  i.  4  ;  ii.  6  they  call  it  the 
solemn  feasts ;  in  i.  15,  an  assembly ;  in  ii.  6, 
places  of  the  assembly;  and  the  phrase  TjtJlD  Di'Jp, 
they  translate  in  ii.  7,  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast, 
and  in  ii.  22,  as  in  a  solemn  day.  That  the  word 
could  have  such  variety  of  meaning  in  such  close 
connection  is  improbable.  The  word  is  derived 
from.ni'',  to  appoint.  It  meaas  something  fixed, 
determined  upon,  appointed.  It  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  set  time,  an  appointed  place,  a  time  or  place  ap- 
pointed for  meeting  together,  especially  for  purposes 
of  religious  worship,  and  hence  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed and  observed  ordinances  or  services  of  wor- 
ship. As  connected  with  the  assembling  of  the 
congregation  for  worship,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  word  acquired  some  ambiguity  In  its  use,  like 
our  English  word  church,  referring  sometimes  to 
time  or  place  of  service,  sometimes  to  the  people 
engaged  in  the  service,  and  sometimes  to  the  ser- 
vice itself.  But  we  can  always  trace  in  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  word  its  original  signification  of 
a  set  or  appointed  time,  place  or  service :  and  ne- 
ver, perhaps,  has  it  the  simple  unqualified  mean- 
ing of  an  assembly,  a  congregation,  a  festive  occa- 
sion. There  is  no  necessity  of  ascribing  to  it  so 
many  significations  in  the  Lamentations,  and  two 
entirely  different  meanings  in  two  successive 
lines  of  this  one  verse.  In  i.  15  it  may  have  its 
primitive  meaning  of  a  set  time.  In  ii.  7,  22  the 
phrase  ^J?.1D  DV  may  mean  a  day  ap/)omte(;,_;?a;c(i 
upon,  predetermined,  for  any  especial  occasion.  In 
the  other  three  places,  where  it  occurs,  it  refers 
to  the  services  appointed  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Temple.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  daily 
services  of  sacrifice,  praise  and  prayer.  The 
cessation  of  the  annual  feasts  and  greater  festi- 
vals, which  were  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
would  not  be  so  remarkable  as  the  abrupt  and 
entire  cessation  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
which  had  been  observed,  without  intermission, 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  or  ever  since  the 
Temple  was  first  consecrated. — There  is,  there- 
fore, no  real  diiference  in  the  use  of  this  word  in 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  in  the  Lamenta- 
tions.—W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  hath  cast  oB—The  Lord 
rejected  with  disdain — His  altar, — He  hath  ab- 
horred— He  abhorred — His  sanctuary.  The 
altar  and  sanctuary  are  recognized  as  the  central 
points  and  chief  places  of  Divine  worship.  By 
this  it  is  obvious  that  t£''lpD,  sanctuary,  here  must 
signify,  not  in  its  widest  sense  the  Temple  gene- 
rally, which  has  been  already  suiSoiently  indi- 
cated by  '^B',  tabernacle,  and  IJl^D,  place  of  assem- 
bly, ver.  6,  but  in  its  narrower  sense  the  sanctu- 
tuary  proper,  the  Temple  which  contained  the 
Holy  place  and  Holy  of  Holies.  This  sense  best 
corresponds  with  n3tQ  [an  altar,  in  the  widest 


CHAP.  II.  8,  9. 


sense,  or  place  where  offerings  are  made. — W. 
H.  H.],  for  not  the  altar  alone,  but  the  holy 
place  and  the  holy  of  holies  were  places  of  offer- 
ing (Hx.  XXX.  1-lU). — He  hath  given  up — He 
gave,  up — into  the  hand  of  her  enemy  the 
walls  of  her  palaces.  The  connection  requires 
us  to  understand  by  the  walls  of  her  palacei  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.  [The  altar  is  treated 
with  contempt,  the  holy  places  are  defiled,  the 
edifice  itself  is  given  into  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  we  once  heard  the  voices  of  a  worship- 
ping people,  is  heard  now  the  wild  clamor  of 
heathen  idolaters. — W.  H.  H.] — They  have 
made  a  noise — they  shouted,  or  raised  a  cry  or 
clamor — in  the  house  of  the  LORD — in  the 
house  of  Jehovah — as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn 
feast  [lit.,  like  u,  day — -a  time  appointed,  which 
can  only  refer  to  some  regularly  appointed  festi- 
val qf  the  church,  and  is  here  to  be  so  translated, 


though  we  might  render  in  conformity  with  ver. 
6  and  ch.  i.  4,  15,  a  day  of  appointed  religioui 
services,  with  reference,  however,  to  the  great 
festivals  of  the  church. — W.  H.  H.].  A  clamor, 
loud  as  a  festival  jubilee,  but  of  a  different  origin 
and  character,  is  heard  in  the  temple.  It  is  a 
festival  for  their  enemies,  not  for  Israel  (i.  15). 
At  this  feast  Israel  is  the  victim  sacrificed. 
[Wordsworth  :  "anoise,  a  cry  of  jubilee.  There 
13  a  contrast  between  the  former  shout  of  festal 
joy  of  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  and  the  cry 
of  exultation  of  the  Chaldeans,  'Down  with  it! 

Down  with  it  to  the  ground!'"     Gerlaoh:   "Vlp 

(cry)  is  not  to  be  understood,  with  Pareau  and 
BosENMUBLLER,  of  the  war-cry,  but  of  the  shouts 
of  joy  and  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  comparison  with  the  jubilee-festival  shows 
(see  Is.  XXX.  29)."     See  crit.  note,  ver.  6.] 


II.  8,  9. 

The  Lord  hath  purposed  to  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  ;  he  hath 
stretched  out  a  line,  he  hath  not  withdrawn  his  hand  from  destroying :  therefore 
he  made  the  rampart  and  the  wall  to  lament ;  they  languished  together.  Her 
gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  he  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her  bars  :  her  king 
and  her  princes  are  among  the  Gentiles :  the  law  is  no  more ;  her  prophets  also  find 
no  vision  from  the  Lord. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
Ter.  8. — n^riK'n,  often  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  30 ;  iv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  29,  etc.;  in  Lam.  only  here. — Ip,  Jer.  xxxi.  39,  K'ri. — Kal  of 


'?3N  in  Jer.  xii.  11 ;  xiv.  2  ;  xxiii.  10 ;  Hiph.  only  in  Ez.  xxxi.  15  and  here.— ^70,  not  in  Jer. — 7  7pX  "s  oaed  in  a  precisely 

-    T  ..  -  -     - 

similar  way  in  .Ter.  xiv.  2, 

Ver.  9. — nSX,  Piel,  in  Lam.  only  here,  in  Jer.  often,  xii.  17  ;  xv.  7  ;  xxiii.  1 ;  li.  55. 

in  Jer.  xliii.  13,  comp.  li.  30.— ^'^^,  Jer.  xlix.  31 ;  li.  30.— jUP,  Jer.  xiv.  14;  xxiii.  16, 


similar  way  in  .Ter.  xiv.  2, 

Ver.  9.— nax,  Piel,  in  Lam.  only  here,  in  Jer.  often,  xii.  17  ;  XT.  7  ;  xxiii.  1 ;  li.  55.-132/,  in  Lam.  only  here  and  iii.  4, 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  8.  The  LORD  hath  purposed — Jehovah 
purposed — to  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion.  As  has  been  remarked,  we  are 
explicitly  informed,  Jer.  Iii.  13,  14;  2  Kings  ixv. 
9,  10,  that  four  weelis  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  destroyed  the  Temple, 
the  houses  and  the  city  walls.  Of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  the  passages  cited  speali  with 
special  emphasis  (Jer.  Iii.  14  and  2  Kings  xxv. 
10),  "and  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that 
were  with  the  captain  of  the  guard,  brake  down 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  round  about." — He  hath 
stretched  out  a  line — He  stretched  out  the  mea- 
suring-line. The  architect  employs  the  measuring 
line  in  order  to  build  correctly.  Jehovah  applies 
it  in  order  to  level  the  wall  to  the  ground  in  the 
most  literal  manner.  This  figure  substantially 
occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7-9  ;  the  expression  first  oc- 
curs in  Is.  xxxiv.  11  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  13  and  Job 
xxxviii.  5  [see  Zech.  i.  16.  Gerlach  :  "The 
use  of  the  measuring  line  denotes  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  will  be  executed  with 
the  same  rigorous  precision  with  which  an  archi- 
tect carries  out  his  preconceived  plan.  Miohab- 
Lis'  explanation  is  too  artificial;  'aline,  as  it 


were,  designated  the  extent  of  the  destruction, 
that  the  devastating  punishment  might  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  guilt.'  "  J.  A.  Alexander:  on 
Is.  xxxiv.  11.  "The  sense  of  the  metaphor  may 
be,  either  that  God  has  laid  this  work  out  for 
Himself  and  will  perform  it  (Barnes),  or  that  in 
destroying  He  will  act  with  equity  and  justice 
(Gill),  or  that  even  in  destroying  He  will  pro- 
ceed deliberately  and  by  rule  (Knobel),  which 
last  sense  is  well  expressed  in  Rosenmueller's 
paraphrase,  ad  mensurain  vastabitur,  ad  regulavi 
depopulabitur,"  it  is  laid  waste  by  measure,  it  is 
depopulated  by  rule.  While  the  idea  of  the  tho- 
roughness and  completeness  of  the  work  of  de- 
struction, as  indicated  by  Gerlaoh,  suits  better 
here  than  any  of  the  other  explanations  suggested 
above,  and  is  undoubtedly  included  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  yet  the  main  thought  is,  that 
God  Himself  predetermined  the  extent  of  the  de- 
struction; Jehovah  purposed  it  a-nAHs  stretchedout 
a  line  to  mark  its  beginning  and  its  end.  Human 
instruments  were  both  incited  and  restrained  by 
Him.  It  was  a  line  stretched  out,  not  after,  but 
before  the  destruction,  not  to  show  its  extent, 
but  to  define  its  limits,  "designed  to  point  out 
what  was  to  be  destroyed"  (Owen). — W.  H.  H.] 
— He  hath  not  withdrawn  His  hand  from 
destroying  (marg.,  swallowing  up).     He  with- 
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drew,  or  averted  not.  His  hand,  see  yer.  Z,  from 
devouring,  destroying,  swallowing  up,  see  ver.  2. 
[What  He  had  designed.  He  executed.  He  with- 
drew not  His  hand  till  the  full  measure  of  de- 
struction indicated  by  the  line  was  complete. — 
W.  H.  H.]. — Therefore  He  made — Then  made 
He — the  rampart  and  the  wall  to  lament — 
rampart  and  wall  mourn.  The  two  words,  ram- 
part and  wall,  are  united  as  here  in  Is.  xxvi.  1. 
"Eampart,"  7n  (see  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ob.  20)  is 
the  pomoerium,  the  circumvallation,  or  the  smaller 
wall  in  front  of  the  chief  wall.  [Fuerst:  "The 
outermost  fence  of  fortifications,  the  glacis,  the 
(outermost)  rampart  around  the  city  walls,  pomoe- 
rium,  TTfjOTeixiOfia,  antemurale.^^  In  2  Sam.  xx.  15 
it  is  rendered  in  E.  V.  by  "trench."  In  Ob.  20, 
not  expressed  in  E.  V.,  it  means,  according  to 
Fuerst,  a  province. — W.  H.  H.] — They  lan- 
guished together.  A  prosopopoeia,  as  in  the 
preceding  expression,  "He  made  rampart  and 
wall  mourn,"  and  in  i.  4.     Conip.  vers.  18,  19. 

Ver.  9.  [In  vers.  1-8  the  Lord  executing  His 
wrath  has  been  constantly  before  us.  Now  the 
work  is  done  :  and  in  vers.  9,  10,  we  are  afforded 
a  brief  glance  at  the  results,  after  the  catastrophe 
was  over. — W,  H.  H.]  Thefirstpnrt  of  this  verse 
may  be  taken  as  a  continuation  and  conclusion 
of  the  foregoing  description;  or  as  merely  a  re- 
capitulation, by  way  of  transition  to  what  fol- 
lows. If  the  latter  is  correct,  then  the  gates  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  walls,  and  with  the 
walls  sunken  into  the  ground.  But,  since  the 
gates  constituted  the  most  important  part  of  the 
walls,  and  were  in  fact  the  very  centres  of  public 
life  (see  their  use  as  Forums,  Deut.  xxi.  19  ;  Ruth 
iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  9  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  10)  and  were 
moreover  the  keys  to  the  city,  we  may  regard 
them  as  representative  of  the  city  itself,  and  so 
understand  the  first  part  of  ver.  9,  as  a  compre- 
hensive conclusion  of  the  preceding  description. 
— Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground.  The 
sense  of  the  verb  by  itself  (J'^ti  is  not  to  sink 
down,  but  to  sink  into),  as  well  as  the  prefix  3, 
shows  that  ■j''}.X3  is  not  to  the  earth,  but  into  the 
earth.  The  ruined  gates  sink  into  the  earth,  and  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  ruins  are  buried 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ground.  [Assem.  Annot. 
"The  Jewish  Doctors  upon  the  place,  out  of  their 
Talmudists,  tell  us  strange  stories  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  sinking  down  into  the  ground,  that 
they  might  not  come  into  the  enemies'  power,  be- 
cause they  were  the  work  of  David's  hands:  and 
some  of  ours  run  as  wildly  wide  another  way, 
expounding  it  of  the  Priests  and  Judges  that  were 
wont  to  sit  in  the  gates,  see  v.  14.  I  conceive  no 
more  to  be  meant  than  that  the  gates  were  thrown 
down  to  the  ground,  and  lying  along  there 
(such  of  them  and  such  parts  of  them  as  had  es- 
caped the  fire,  1.  4;  Neh.  i.  3;  ii.  3,  13,  17), 
■were  buried  in  the  rubbish  when  the  walls  were 
demolished.  See  Neh.  ii.  18,  14;  iv.  10."  Ger- 
l.iCH:  ■'  This  is  said  of  the  gates  because  they 
were  so  completely  destroyed  (Parbau,  Thenius, 
buried  under  rubbish),  that  no  more  trace  could  be 
Been  of  them  than  if  they  had  sunk  into  the 
ground,  not  because  (as  Miohaelis  says)  the 
gates  overthrown  by  the  enemy  sunk  into  ditches 
dug  under  them."] — He  hath  destroyed  and 
bioken. — He  destroyed  and  broke  in  pieces  [liter- 


ally and  phonetically  shivered,  13^] — her  bars 

[the  bars  that  secured  the  gates,  see  Ps.  cvii.  IG. 
— W.  H.  H.]. — Her  King  and  her  Princesare 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  heathen.  From  this 
point  the  discourse  relates  to  persons  instead  of 
things.  If  the  king  and  princes  were  already 
among  the  heathen,  then  the  transportation  into 
exile  had  already  taken  place. — The  law  is  no 
more — there  is  no  law,  (Kein  Geselz  ist  mehr  vor- 
kanden).  mm,  law,  may  denote  by  itself  the 
whole  law,  a  particular  part  of  the  law,  or  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  considered,  how- 
ever, subjectively  with  respect  to  the  theory,  i.  e., 
as  the  matter  of  instruction  [institutio,  doctriria  is 
in  fact  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word) 
Add  to  this  that  niljl  TX,  thert,  is  no  law,  may 
grammatically  refer  to  the  whole  preceding  sen- 
tence ("there  they  cannot  practise  the  law," 
Luther)  [the  King  and  Princes  are  among  the 
Gentiles,  where  they  cannot  observe  the  law]  ;  or 
merely  to  D'llS,  among  the  Gentiles  ("who  have 
no  divine  revelation,"  Kalkar),  ["among  the 
Gentiles"  who  are  ^'without  law,^^  which  would 
be  a  correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  Hugh 
Broughton  gives  this  sense  and  refers  to  Rom. 
ii.  14,  "Her  King  and  her  Princes  are  among 
the  heathen  that  have  no  law." — W.  H.  H.];  or 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  proposition. 
If   we  compare  such  passages  as  Jer.   xviii.  18 

(|n3a  nnin  n3Nn-x'7,  "the  law  shall  not  perish 

from  the  priest"),  Ez.  vii.  26  ([n30n3NjT  mini, 
"but  the  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest"), 
MaL  iL  7  (in'3p  Wp2\  H-jini,  "and  they  should 

seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  "),  we  would  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  niin,  law,  refers  only  to  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  law  and  administration  of  the  law 
by  the  priests.  But  why  then  are  not  the  priests 
named?  And  have  not  the  kings  and  princes, 
as  judges  and  guardians  of  the  legal  order  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-20),  their  share  in  the  administration  of 
law?  I  believe,  therefore,  that  while  miji  VH, 
there  is  no  law,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  independent 
proposition,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  indicating  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
sort  of  administration  (whether  priestly  or  king- 
ly) of  the  law.  [Gerlach  adopts  the  translation 
Her  king  and  her  princes  are  among  the  heathen  teith- 
out  law,  with  Luther's  explanation,  referring 
the  words  without  law  to  the  whole  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence,  "  Her  king  and  her  princes 
are  among  the  heathen  where  they  cannot  ob- 
serve the  law,  or  enjoy  it."  A  strong  objection 
to  this  is  that  it  transfers  our  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies from  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  here  the  subject  of  description,  to 
the  personal  condition  of  her  king  and  princes  in 
a  far  distant  land.  Besides,  the  very  structure 
of  the  sentence  leads  us  to  expect  something  di- 
rftotly  relating  to  the  daughter  of  Zion.  When 
we  are  told  that  her  king  and  her  princes  are 
among  the  heathen,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  of 
some  evil  resulting  to  her  from  their  absence. 
What  that  evil  result  is,  we  are  in  fact  informed 
if  we  understand  the  Poet  to  mean,  that  on  ac- 
count  of  the  absence   of  "her  king  and   her 


CHAP.  II.  8,  9. 
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princes,"  she  is  depriTed  of  "the  law."  This 
agrees  substantially  with  Naegelsbach's  inter- 
pretation, but  he  has  erred  in  making  two  wholly 
independent  sentences  of  what  is  really  only  one, 
though  consisting  of  two  poetical  parts  as  the 
rhythmical  structure  requires.  The  correct 
translation  is — Her  king  and  her  princes  among  the 
heathen — there  is  no  law.  This  is  recommended  by 
the  two  arguments  which  Geklach  very  forcibly 
urges  in  favor  of  his  rendering.  1.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hebrew  accents,  which  Nae- 
GELSBACH  entirely  ignores  and  violates,  and 
which  connect  the  words  without  law,  or  there  is 
no  law  with  what  precedes.  2.  "  This  explana- 
tion, agreeing  with  the  accents,  is  further  re- 
commended by  the  fact  that  the  two  last  mem- 
bers of  verse  9  describe  the  fate  of  those 
persons,  standing  to  the  city  in  the  relation 
of  Helpers  and  Counsellors  or  Comforters  (her 
king  and  her  prophets),  of  whose  help  and  coun- 
sel, or  comfort,  the  city  had  been  deprived,  even 
as  (according  to  the  first  member  of  ver.  9)  she 
had  been  deprived  of  the  external  means  of  pro- 
tection. It  is  the  deprivation  of  all  these,  for- 
merly the  medium  of  divine  help,  that  the  Poet 
mourns  (see  Hos.  iii.  4;  xiii.  10;  Is.  iii.  2)," 
Geklach.  Another  ai'gument  for  the  translation 
suggested  is,  that  it  renders  a  verb  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  unnecessary,  or  helps  us  at 
least  readily  to  suply  it.  If  we  make  two  wholly 
independent  sentences,  as  Naegelsbaoh  does, 
then  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a  similar  in- 
stance of  the  omission  of  a  verb;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  somewhat  conjectural  what  verb  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied; the  simple  fact,  that  the  king  and  princes 
are  among  the  Gentiles,  is  not  of  itself  and  neces- 
sMvily  an  evil,  we  must  add  to  this  another  idea 
111  at  they  are  exiled,  or  imprisoned,  or  disgraced, 
or  suffering,  or  dying  among  the  Gentiles.  If,  on 
tlie  oilier  hand,  we  read  the  two  clauses  as  in- 
(iiiiutely  connected  and  interdependent,  as  the 
accents  imply,  then  the  proper  verb  in  the  first 
clamp,  if  indeed  any  verb  is  necessary,  is  sng- 
gesied  by  tho  last  clause,  and  the  construction  is 
not  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  book.  Ser  king 
and  her  princes  among  the  nations — there  is  no  law, 
plainly  means  (Because),  her  king  and  her  princes 
{.ire)  among  the  nations — there  is  (for  her)  no  law. 
S  I  in  i.  2.  And  her  tears  on  her  cheek,  there  is  no 
i:omJorler  to  her  from  all  her  lovers,  means  uu- 
iloub  edly,  and  her  tears  (are)  on  her  cheek  (be- 
cause) there  is  no  comforter,^^  etc.  In  both  cases 
the  two  clauses  are  related  as  cause  and  effect, 
and  in  both  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  j'X,  which  con- 
tains in  itself  the  verb  "to  be,"  prevents  what 
would  be  the  case  otherwise  and  what  would  be 
an  anomaly  in  this  book,  the  occurrence  of  a 
whole  sentence  without  a  single  verb  expressed. 
In  the  other  instances  in  this  book,  in  which  our 
English  translators  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
supply  the  verb  to  be,  its  omission  in  the  original 
is  highly  poetical  and  very  expressive  I.  4. 
"And  she  is  in  bitterness,"  H/'ID  SS^ni,  lit.  and 
she — bitterness  to  her,  and  i.  20,  "for  I  am  in  dis- 
tress," '/""IX'^JS,  lit.  for  trouble  to  me,  are  Hebrew 
idioms  quite  synonymous  with  the  old  English 
forms  "woe's  her,"  "woe's  me!"  In  i.  22,  "for 
my  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint,"  lit. 
for  many  my  sighs,  to  my  heart  sickness,  the  omis- 
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sion  of  the  verb,  while  it  does  not  mar  the  sense, 
intensifies  the  expression,  when  these  words  are 
read  in  their  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
prayer.  So  in  our  text,  the  absence  of  the  verb 
is  due  to  the  broken,  rapid,  vehement  style  of 
the  poetry  of  passion ;  JBer  king  and  her  princes 
among  the  heathen — there  is  no  law.  But  if  we  take 
the  first  clause  as  a  complete  and  separate  state- 
ment of  the  mere  fact  that  her  king  and  her 
princes  are  among  heathen,  the  omission  of  the 
verb  must  be  regarded  as  a  blemish  and  a  care- 
lessness of  which  the  writer  of  the  Lamentations 
is  nowhere  else  guilty. — The  meaning  of  tew,  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  is  obvious.  The 
law  of  the  land,  which  was  the  law  of  God  as  espe- 
cially revealed  for  the  government  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  is  no  longer  observed  and  admin- 
istered, for  its  guardians  and  administrators,  the 
king  and  the  princes  are  in  exile.  All  "legal 
observances"  were  swept  away  (Henderson). 
The  law,  moral,  ceremonial  and  judicial,  as  re- 
garded its  administration  in  Judea,  "  was  no 
more"  (Owen). — W.  H.  H.] — Her  prophets 
also  find  novision  from  the  LORD.  Also  her 
prophets  receive  no  longer  vision  [revelation  from 
God,  divine  communication]  from  Jehovah,  These 
words  have  been  taken  as  evidence  that  the  Poet, 
in  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  description,  had  in 
mind  only  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  remain- 
ing in  the  land.  But  if  Jeremiah  received  an 
answer  to  the  question  which  he  put  to  the  Lord 
ten  days  after  he  asked  it  (Jer.  xlii.  4,  7),  then 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  prophets  could  re- 
ceive no  vision  from  the  Lord.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  Poet  here  had  in  mind  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  had  been  carried  into 
exile.  Those  who,  with  their  king,  princes  and 
priests,  were  "among  the  heathen,"  and  on  that 
account  "without  law,"  were  the  ones  who  were 
also  without  prophets.  [Not  the  people  as  such, 
whether  in  exile,  or  remaining  iu  Judea,  but  the 
ideal  person  of  "the  daughter  of  Zion"  (see 
vers.  1,  4,  8,  10)  is  the  subject  of  this  descrip- 
tion. That  her  gates  were  sunken  into  the  ground 
and  her  bars  broken  into  pieces,  localizes  the 
scene  depicted  in  Jerusalem.  It  is,  further,  her 
king  and  Aer  princes  who  are  "among  the  hea- 
then," 80  that  she  is  left  "without  law."  In 
strict  reference  to  this  mystical  personage,  repre- 
senting the  genius  of  the  theocratic  people  mourn- 
ing amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  now  added 
"  also  her  prophets  find  no  vision  from  Jehovah." 
To  suppose  the  Poet  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse  to  speak  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing clauses  of  the  people  in  exile,  is  to  cause 
an  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to  another 
subversive  of  all  unity  of  construction,  and  to 
cover  with  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  confusion,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cloud  of  Divine  anger,  the  unique 
and  beautiful  conception  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 
sitting  solitary  and  forlorn,  weeping,  helpless 
and  comfortless,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  theo- 
cratic city.  If,  as  Naegelsbaoh  argues,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  people  remaining  in  the  land 
were  without  "vision  from  Jehovah,"  because 
Jeremiah  received  an  answer  to  his  question  as 
related  in  Jer.  xlii.  4-7,  much  less  may  it  be  af- 
firmed that  the  exiles  were  without  "  vision  from 
Jehovah,"  since  at  that  very  time  Ezekiel  was 
exercising  his  prophetical  oifice   in  Babylonia. 
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In  point  of  fact,  howeTor,  the  time  of  wliioh  tlie 
Poet  speaks  is  subsequent  to  the  period  referred 
to  in  Jer.  xlii.  4-7:  a  time,  not  only  succeeding 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  transportation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  Babylonia,  but  pos- 
terior to  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Egypt, 
carrying  the  Prophet  with  them,  as  Is  evident 
especially  from  Lam.  iv.  17-20;  v.  6,  9.  At  this 
time,  doubtless,  Jeremiah  himself  in  Egypt,  and 
Ezekiel  and  perhaps  Daniel  in  Babylonia,  and 
not  improbably  other  prophets,  whose  names 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  were  speaking  to  the 
people  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  then 
could  it  be  said  that  the  prophets  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion  found  no  vision  from  Jehovah,  since 
whatever  was  spoken  by  a  prophet  of  God, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  at  any  distance  from  it, 
was,  according  to  our  theocratic  idea,  intended 
for  the  whole  church,  however  its  members 
might  be  scattered?  The  answer  is  that  her 
prophets  found  no  vision  from  Jehovah  which 
had  for  its  object  her  deliverance  from  her  pre- 
sent sorrows.  Her  material  defences  were  broken 
down,  her  natural  guardians  and  the  administra 
tors  of  her  laws  were  in  captivity,  and  her  pro- 
phets had  no  word  from  the  Lord  for  her  relief, 


her  help,  her  comfort.  Indeed  the  words  of  her 
prophets  at  this  time,  as  these  very  Lament  at  ions 
show,  while  not  witliout  intimations  of  a  future 
deliverance,  destroyed  every  vestige  of  hope  of 
any  immediate  interposition  of  God  in  her  behalf. 
Jeremiah  delivered  no  encouraging  prophecies  to 
the  Jews  after  the  city  was  destroyed.  There  is 
nothing  in  Ezekiel  of  an  encouraging  character, 
after  this  event  was  fully  consummated,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  obscure  visions  relating  to  a  remote 
future  in  the  li.at  chapters  of  his  book.  Daniel 
delivered  no  prophecy  containing  any  promise  of 
temporal  blessing  to  the  Jews,  till  towards  the 
very  close  of  the  captivity.  As  Scott  remarks, 
"  There  seems  to  have  been  at  this  period  a  very 
peculiar  suspension  of  that  information  and  en- 
couragement, which  the  prophets  had  for  many 
ages  been  employed  to  communicate  to  the  peo- 
ple. Except  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  no 
prophet  is  mentioned  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  captivity,  when  Haggai  and  Zechariali 
were  raised  up.  This  chasm  was  an  evident 
token  of  divine  displeasure,  and  mvrst  have  been 
a  very  sensible  aggravation  of  the  suifering  en- 
dured by  the  pious  remnant." 


II.  10. 

10  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep  silence :  they 
have  cast  up  the  dust  upon  their  heads  ;  they  have  girded  themselves  with  sack- 
cloth :  the  virgins  of  Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the  ground. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  10.— |>^ST  ITil)]-  See  VTN7  mp,  .ler.  xiv.  2  [thei/KemaumiJig  on  the  ground].— The  torm  im'  (seeOl.SH.,3  143 
d,  265  c)  is  not  without  analogies  in  Jeremiali,  for  he  says  HD^J,  viii.  14;  nj'mn,  xiv.  17  [PnEnSTmakes  the  word 
Nipb.,  Davidson,  Kal.]— li)^  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah  [nor  any  equivalent  for  it— W.  H.  H.J.— D'piy  ?Tjn  see  Jer 
iy.  S,;  vi.  26;  xlix.  3.— Tl'ln.Jcr.  xlix.  16;  li.  40.  '  ''^ 


EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  To  the  dignitaries  of  the  Theocracy 
there  belonged  two  classes,  in  whose  sorrow  the 
grief  of  the  people  found  its  most  eloquent  expres- 
sion,— these  were  the  elders  and  the  virgins.  See 
i.  4,  18,  19.  [These  are  now  introduced  as  mourn- 
ing over  the  devastated  Zion,  the  absence  of  the 
law  and  of  prophetical  vision. — W.  H.  H.] — The 
elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the 
ground  and  keep  silence  [lit.  They  sit  on. 
the  ground,  they  keep  silent,  elders  of  dauyhler 
Zwnl.  The  elders,  formerly  called  together 
to  give  counsel,  now  are  silent  without  any 
eounsel  to  give.     [They  are  speechless,  not  only 


counselless.  They  have  no  words  even  for  sor- 
row. "Small  griefs  are  eloquent,— great  ones 
dumb"  (Clarke).— W.  H.  H.]— They  have 
cast  up  dust  upon  their  heads— they  sprinkle 
dust  on  their  head.  [Lit.,  They  cast  up,  or  throw 
up  dust  upon  their  head.}  See  Josh.  vii.  6;  Job 
ii  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  30— They  have  girded 
themselves  with  sackcloth— (Aey  gird  on  for 
put  on']  sackcloth  [or  sacks]  — The  virgins  of 
Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the 
ground— r/(e  virgins  of  Jerusalem  sink  to  the  earth 
their  head  The  virgins  also,  who  were  wont  to 
be  called  officially  to  act  as  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  people,  when  the  feeling  of  general  joy  was 
to  be  expressed,  now  are  dumb  and  hang  down 
their  heads  to  the  ground. 


CHAP.  II.  11-22.  H3 


PART  II. 

II.  Veks.  11-22. 

D  Ver.  11.   Mine  eyes  failed  with  tears, 
My  bowels  were  troubled. 
My  liver  was  poured  on  the  ground. 

For  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  people, — 
Because  child  and  suckling  fainted  away 
j  In  the  streets  of  the  city ! 

7  Ver.  12.   To  their  mothers  they  say — 

Where  is  corn  and  wine? — 
Whilst  they  fainted  as  the  wounded 

In  the  streets  of  the  city, — 

Whilst  they  poured  out  their  soul 

Into  their  mothers'  bosom. 

!2  Ver.  13.   What  can  I  testify  to  thee? 

What  liken  to  thee,  thou  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ? 
What  compare  to  thee, 

That  I  may  comfort  thee,  daughter  of  Zion  ? 
For  great  as  the  sea  is  thy  ruin ! 

Who  can  heal  thee? 
J  Ver.  14.   Thy  prophets  predicted  for  thee 

Falsehood  and  delusion, 
And  uncovered  not  thy  guilt 

To  avert  thy  captivity. 
But  then  they  predicted  for  thee 

False  burdens  and  expulsions  1 

D  Ver.  15.   All  that  passed  by  the  way 

Clapped  their  hands  at  thee  ; 
.  They  hissed  and  wagged  their  head 

At  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 
Is  this  the  city  of  which  they  used  to  say — 

Perfect  in  beauty, — Joy  of  the  whole  earth  ? 
fi  Ver.  16.   All  thine  enemies 

Gaped  at  thee  with  their  mouth, 
They  hissed  and  gnashed  the  teeth ; 

They  said, — We  have  utterly  destroyed— 
Yea,  this  is  the  day  we  have  looked  for — • 

We  have  found  [it] — we  have  seen  [it] ! 

y  Ver.  17.   Jehovah  did  what  He  purposed : 

He  fulfilled  His  word 
That  He  commanded  in  the  days  of  old. 

He  demolished  and  pitied  not. 
He  made  the  enemy  joyful  over  thee ; 

He  exalted  the  horn  of  thine  adversaries : 
2i  Ver.  18.   Their  heart  cried  out  unto  the  Lord. 

O  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
Let  tears  run  down  like  a  river 

Day  and  night. 
Give  thyself  no  rest, 

Let  not  the  daughter  of  thine  eye  cease. 
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p  Vee.  ]9.   Arise — cry  in  the  night — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night  watches  ; 
Pour  out  thy  heart  like  water 

Before  the  face  of  Jehovah : 
Lift  up  thy  hands  to  Him,  for  the  life  of  thy  young  children, 

That  faint  for  hunger,  at  the  head  of  every  street. 

")  Ver.  20.   See,  Jehovah,  and  look ! 

To  whom  hast  Thou  done  this  ? 
Should  women  eat  their  fruit — 

Children  whom  they  have  nursed  ? 
Should  Priest  and  Prophet 

Be  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ? 
JJ'  Veb.  21.   The  boy  and  the  old  man 

Lay  on  the  ground  in  the  streets. 
My  virgins  and  my  young  men 

FeU  by  the  sword. 
Thou  hast  killed — in  the  day  of  Thy  wrath — 

Hast  slain — hast  not  pitied ! 
r\  Ver.  22.   Thou  callest  together,  as  on  an  appointed  day  of  solemnity, 

My  terrors  from  round  about. 
And  there  was  not,  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  wrath. 

One  iliat  escaped  or  was  exempt. 
Those  I  have  nursed  and  brought  up — 

My  enemy  consumed  them. 

ANALYSIS. 

l^These  verses,  strictly  speaking,  constitute  the  lamentation,  for  which  the  preceding  description  has  prepared 
the  way  and  furnished  the  theme. — W.  H.  H.]  In  ver.  11  the  Poet  describes  his  own  suffering,  espe- 
cially as  produced  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the  starving  children  and  their  mothers,  ver.  12.  In  vers.  13, 
1 4  the  Poet  seeks  to  inform  us  of  the  extent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  moral  cause,  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, ire  vers.  15,  16  he  describes  the  malicious  rejoicings  of  their  enemies.  In  ver.  17  he  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  great  catastrophe  was  simply  the  punishment  of  disobedience,  which  God  had 
long  determined  upon  and  predicted.  Vers.  18,  19  are  an  exhortation  to  a  prayer  of  wailing,  addressed 
to  the  personified  wall  of  Jerusalem  [Zion] .  To  this  exhortation  vers.  20-22  are  the  response.  So  this 
chapter  closes,  like  ch.  i.,  with  a  sort  of  prayer,  which,  however,  is  not  a  direct  prayer,  but  only  up~ 
braids  God  by  asking  how  Be  could  have  permitted  such  horrible  and  outrageous  crimes  ! 

II.  11,  12. 

11  Mine  eyes  do  fail  with  tears,  my  bowels  are  troubled,  my  liver  is  poured  upon  the 
earth,  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ;  because  the  children  and 

12  the  sucklings  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  say  to  their  mothers.  Where 
is  corn  a,nd  wine  ?  when  they  swooned  as  the  wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
when  their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mothers'  bosom. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  11.— Dn^r  y  i^2,  in  Jer.  xiv.  6.— The  plural  n'l^^Dl,  only  here  and  Ps.  Ixix.  6.  Jer.  uses  only  the  Siyig.,  vui. 
23  ;  ix.  17  ;  xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  17  ;  xxxi.  16.— [The  Niph.  I^^^i  cannot  have  active  sense,  which  Naegelsbach  gives  it,  nor  is  this 
necessary  to  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.— W.  H.  il.]— 133,  the  liver  (never  in  Jer.),  see  Ex.  xxix.  13,  22 ;  Lev.  iii.  4, 
etc.,  so  called  because  minium  visctrum  el  gravissimum  et  dermssimum  est  (Galen,  de  usu  partium,  6,  7,  in  Oes.  Thts.,  p.  656)i 
[Sept.  translates  it  V;  Sofa.  ij.oi,  tmj  glory.  But  the  undoubted  use  of  the  word  as  meaning  the  liver,  and  its  connection  here 
with  eyes  and  bowels,  are  conclusive.— W.  H.  H.]— ■'g_^-n3  1 JB*,  is  entirely  Jeremiac,  vi.  14 ;  viii.  11, 21.  Again  in  Lam 
iii.  48  ;  iv,  10.— Verb  ^a;^,  three  times  in  this  chap  ,  vers.  11,'  12,  19 ;  never  in  Jer.— pj'i'  |  SVltf .  Comp,  Jer.  xliv.  7.^ 
3n"r  and  PI'lp,  not  uuuanal  in  Jer.,  v.  1 ;  ix.  20 ;  xlix.  25. 


Ver.  12.-Tho  Hithp.  1]3nE;n,  besides  here,  only  in  iv.  1  and  Job  xxx.  16.— p'n,  Jer.  xxxii.  18. 

with  tears- 
EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


In  vers.  11,  12  the  Poet  proceeds   to  describe 
his  own   grief.     Ver.  11.    Mine  eyes  do  fail 


with  tears — mine  eyes  have  become  dim  in  conse- 
guence  of  tears  [mine  eyes  failed  with  tears ;  Old 
English,  were  spent,  Brouohton.  The  eyes  are 
represented  as  exhausted,  worn  out,  by  weeping. 
— W.  H.  H.].     See  Jer.  xiv.  6 ;  Lam.  iv.  17  ;  Ps. 


CHAP.  II.  11,  12. 
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Ixix.  4;  cxix.  82,  123.— My  bo'wels  are  trou- 
bled— my  boweli  are  tumultuously  moved.  See  i. 
20.  He  depicts  hia  Borrowful  emotions  by  show- 
ing how  his  eyes  and  bowels  have  become  affected 
by  them.  [Bowels,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  used 
in  a  sense  entirely  figurative.  His  eyes,  literally, 
wept.  But  the  poet  never  intended  to  indicate 
the  literal  movement  of  his  bowels  as  an  evidence 
of  his  grief.  The  bowels,  according  to  Hebrew 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,  were  the  seat 
of  mental  emotions,  especially  of  a  painful  na- 
ture. His  tears  kept  pace  with  his  agony  of 
mind.  A  correct  translation  would  be,  my  soul 
was  greatly  moved.  See  notes  on  i.  20.  The 
verbs  in  this  verse  are  preterites,  and  ought  to 
be  so  rendered. — -W.  H.  H.] — My  liver  is 
poured  out  upon  the  earth — my  liver  has 
fallen  out  to  the  earth  [lit.,  was  poured  out  on  the 
ground].  The  pouring  out  of  the  liver  cannot  be 
understood  as  if  it  were  emptied  of  its  fluid  con- 
tents, for  it  has  no  such  contents.  Nor  can  we 
Bay  that,  properly  spealiing,  the  flowing  out  of 
the  bile,  caused  by  compression  of  the  liver,  is 
intended.  So  Fuerst,  who  explains  this  text  by 
Job  xvi.  13.  For  in  that  case,  the  bile  should 
be  designated  as  being  poured  out.  Rather,  the 
Poet  would  say,  that  the  liver  itself  falls  out 
from  him,  as  it  were ;  as  we  say  that  a  man's 
heart  falls  out  from  him  [that  he  loses  heart?]. 
The  liver  is  thus  evidently  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  emotions,  the  reverse  of  those  which  at  that 
lime  controlled  the  Poet.  The  liver  is  described 
as  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  courage  (see  De- 
LiTzscH,  Psychologie,  IV.,  ^13,  p.  228,  1st  ed.; 
p.  268,  2d  ed.).  The  falling  out  of  the  liver, 
then,  denotes  the  loss  of  all  joyousness  and  cou- 
rage; and  is  conceived  of,  it  would  seem,  as  the 
consequence  and  climax  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  viscera  in  general,  described  in  what  pre- 
cedes. The  whole  phrase  is  peculiar  to  t  his  pas- 
sage. [The  physiological  explanations  of  many 
commentators  (see  BiATNEY,  HENDEKSON)Tequire 
us  to  regard  the  Poet  as  sufi'ering  from  bilious 
diarrhoea.  The  Hebrews  (probably  not  so  well 
versed  in  physiology  as  the  commentators  ima- 
gine) identified  the  physical  life  with  the  substance 
of  the  soul,  and  associated  mental  activity  with  the 
organs  and  functions  of  physical  vitality,  locating 
intellectual  action  in  the  head  and  heart,  and 
purely  emotional  in  the  heart  and  lower  viscera, 
as  the  liver  and  the  bowels.  Kemembering  this, 
we  may  dismiss  the  unpleasant  suggestions  of 
the  movement  of  the  bowels  and  ejection  of  bile 
from  the  liver,  in  the  literal  sense,  and,  escaping 
the  painful  presumptions  of  colic  and  jaundice, 
allow  our  Poet  to  express  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
in  the  metaphorical  language  of  his  race.  The 
liver  is  here  regarded,  says  Noyes,  as  the  seat  of 
feeling,  and  its  being  poured  out  on  the  ground, 
remarks  Gerlaoh,  is  explained  by  such  analo- 
gous expressions  as  Ps.  xlii.  5, 1  pour  out  my  soid ; 
.Tob  XXX.  16,  My  soul  is  poured  out.  "Here,  as 
with  regard  to  many  other  of  the  bodily  organs 
as  mentioned  in  Scripture,  there  is  not  only  a  li- 
teral sense  capable  of  universal  interpretation, 
but  a  metaphorical  import  that  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  any  literal  version,  unless  when 
the  same  metaphorical  signification  happens  to 
exist  also  in  the  language  into  which  the  trans- 
lation is  made.     Dr.  J.  M.  Good  touches  on  this 


subject  in  the  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  is  dis,posed  to  contend  that 
such  allusions,  in  order  to  convey  their  real  sig- 
nification, should  be  rendered,  not  literally,  but 
equivalently ;  and  we  so  far  agree  with  him  as 
to  think  that  the  force  and  delicacy  of  many  pas- 
sages must  be  necessarily  impaired  and  their  true 
meaning  lost,  when  the  name  merely  is  given,  in 
a  language  where  that  name  does  not  involve  the 
same  metaphorical  idea.  *  *  *  Among  our- 
selves the  spleen  is  supposed  to  be  the  region  of 
disappointment  and  melancholy.  But  were  a 
Jew  to  be  told,  in  his  own  tongue,  that  the  ini- 
mitable CowPER  had  long  labored  under  the 
spleen,  he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
his  interpreter;  and,  when  at  last  informed  of  it, 
might  justly  tell  him  that,  although  he  had  lite- 
rally rendered  the  words,  he  had  by  no  means 
conveyed  the  idea  "  [The  Pictorial  Bible). — W.  H. 
H.] — For  the  destruction — on  account  of  the 
ruin— of  the  daughter  of  my  people,  be- 
cause the  children  and  the  sucklings 
sw^oon  (marg.,  faint)  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  [Lit.,  in  the  languishing  or  fainting  of  child 
and  sucking- babe  in  the  streets  of  the  city.}  The 
Poet's  grief  was  caused  by  the  ruin  of  his  people 
in  general,  but  especially  by  the  frightful  sufi'er- 
ings  of  the  poor  children,  which  he  represents  as 
the  very  acme  of  the  calamity. 

Ver.  12.  The  Poet  describes,  in  a  manner  gra- 
phic and  (rue  to  nature,  what  he  had  said  in  a 
general  way  (ver.  11)  of  the  wasting  away  of  the 
children.  The  strokes  of  his  pencil  are  few  in 
number,  but  suffice  to  place  before  our  eyes  an 
exact  picture  of' those  heart-rending  scenes. — 
— They  say  to  their  mothers— Tb  t/ieir  mo- 
thers they  said.  The  imperfect  (IIIpS')  is  used  to 
indicate  an  act  in  the  past  often  repeated.  Comp. 
my  Gr.,  |  87,/.  For  it  is  evident  the  Poet  de- 
scribes a  past  condition  of  things,  namely,  that 
ensuing  on  the  capture  of  the  city.  At  that  time, 
when  neither  the  famished  city  (see  Jer.  lii.  6), 
nor  the  conqueror,  who  had  no  time  then  to  think 
of  it,  furnished  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  fa- 
mine must  have  been  at  its  highest  stage.  [The 
word,  which  is  future  in  form,  should  undoubt- 
edly be  translated  by  our  present.  So  E.  V., 
Calvin,  Broughton,  Biayney,  Henderson, 
Gerlaoh.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  future  used, 
as  our  present  is,  in  graphic  descriptions.  See 
ver.  1,  O'J'',  covers.     To  their  mothers  they   say. 

W.  H.  n.] — Where  is  corn  and  -wine? 

Corn  (U'H)  which  usually  occurs  in  connection 
with  grapes  (K/lTn,  see  Jer.  xxxi.  12),  here  de- 
notes, neither  baked  bread  alone,  as  most  com- 
mentators think,  nor  only  roasted  corn,  parched 
corn,  as  Thenius  would  have  it.  For  the  hun- 
gry children  longed  only  for  food  in  general 
[not  for  a  particular  kind  of  food].  Corn, 
here,  is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the  gene- 
ral sense,  which  OVy],  bread,  formerly  had,  a 
meaning  which  the  word  seems  to  have  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  24  also,  where  the  manna  is  called 
corn  of  heaven,  D;nK/-]J^.  The  Poet  does  not 
say,  but  every  one  feels,  how  this  question, 
which  they  could  not  answer,  must  have  cut 
into  the  hearts  of  those  mothers. — 'When  they 
swooned — whilst  they  fainted  [lit.,  in  fainting]. 
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The  prefix  3,  m,  here  has  a  temporal  sense:  they 
said  so  whilst  they  were  wasting  away.  [So  in 
the  last  clause.  In  breathing  out  their  soul,  i.  e., 
they  said  so,  whilst  they  were  dying.  Ckan- 
meb's  Bible  gives  a  free  translation,  but  admira- 
bly expresses  the  sense  of  the  whole  verse. 
"Even  when  they  spake  to  their  mothers:  where 
is  meat  and  drink?  For  while  they  so  said,  they 
fell  down  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  like  as  they 
had  been  wounded  and  some  died  in  their  mothers' 
lacgom."— W.  H.  H.]. — As  the  wounded  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Although  not  wounded, 
yet  they  died  a  painful  death  as  the  wounded  do. 
[The  idea  rather  is,  not  necessarily  that  they 
died,  all  of  them  at  least;  but,  overcome  with 
weakness  and  suffering,  many  of  them  fell  sud- 
denly in  the  streets  as  if  wounded,  whilst  others 
died  in  their  mothers'  bosom. — W.  H.  H.] — 
■When  their  soul  -was  poured  out — whilst 
breathing    out  their  soul — [lit.   in  breathing  outj. 


The  soul  pours  itself  forth,  whilst  the  breath 
streams  out.  It  is  also  the  same  as  expirare,^ 
into  their  mothers'  bosom — in  the  lap  of  their 
mothers.  Thenius  would  understand  the  bosom. 
But  the  mothers  are  regarded  as  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  children  lying  in  their  laps. 
[Bosom  is  better.  There  were  children  of  all  ages 
among  those  alluded  to.  Some  old  enough  to  seek 
for  food  themselves  and  fall  down  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Some  able  to  ask  in  words  for  food 
and  drink.  Others  sucklings,  ver.  11,  and  these 
doubtless  are  especially  meant  as  breathing  out 
their  soul  in  their  mothers'  bosom  while  vainly 
seeking  nourishment  at  the  breast. — W.  H.  H.] 
Thenius  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  Hithpael 
forms  of  the  verbs  in  the  second  and  third  clauses 
(Di3I3Jjrin  and  1\sr\Wn).  These  indicate  how  the 
children  struggled,  and  how  intense  the  condi- 
tions of  their  wasting  away  and  expiring  were. 


II.  13-14. 


13  What  thing  shall  I  take  to  witness  for  thee?  "What  thing  shall  I  liken  to  thee, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ?  "What  shall  I  equal  to  thee,  that  I  may  comfort  thee, 
O  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  ?  for  thy  breach  is  great  like  the  sea ;  who  can  heal  thee  ? 

14  Thy  prophets  have  seen  vain  and  foolish  things  for  thee  ;  and  they  have  not  dis- 
covered thine  iniquity,  to  turn  away  thy  captivity ;  but  have  seen  for  thee  false 
burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

"Ver.  13. — Tlie  K'tib  "^TI^N  is  certaiuly  wrong,  since  1^^  is  never  used  in  Kal.    We  must  read,  therefore,  according  to 

the  K'ri  ^"|^J?N-    The  meaning  of  T'J?n  is  to  give  testimony,  bear  witness.    The  person  whom  the  testimony  concerns  is 

UBually  indicated  by  3.     Yet  there  are  three  places  where  the  accusative  in  the  form  of  a  suflBx  stands  in  the  place  of  3.     Of 

the  witnesses  who  were  brought  forward  against  Naboth,  it  is  said,  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  IH^J^'I,  ^^d  in  ver.  13,  iinnj?M,     In 

.lob  xxix.  11  it  is  said,  and  here  in  a  good  sense  (bonam  partem)  ^J^^^^\1  HnX"!  T^l.     According  to  these  and  other 

analogies,  which  are  placed  together  in  my  Gr.,  §  78,  we  may  take  the  snfflx  here  as  denoting  the  remoter  object  in  the 
dative  case.  [So  Sept.  :  Tt  ^ap-rvprjam  aoi.  Calvin;  Quid  coniestabor  tibi.  Boothroyd;  What  shall  1  testify  to  thee.  ?  The 
words  liave  been  variously  rendered.  Cranmer's  Bible;  Wfiatshalllsayifthee?  BiSH. Bible.;  "Whatshall  I  eay  unto  thee?" 
Broughton:  Wtiat  testimony  shall  J  brinf/ for  thee  f  Blayney  ;  What  shall  I  urge  to  thee.  ^  Henderson;  Wtiat  sliall  liakt 
to  witness?  carelessly  overlooking  the  suffix.    Notes:  How  shall  2  address  thee?  ] — The  Piel  HDI  is  comparare,  ctmferre,  to 

r- 
compare  one  thing  with  another.    See  Is.  xlvi.  5 ;  xl.  18,  25 ;  Song  Sol.  i.  9.    Only  the  Kal  occurs  in  Jer.  vi.  2. — The  Hiphil 

mi^n,  which  occurs  only  here  and  Is.  xlvi.  5,  has  the  same  signification,  no  form  of  the  verb  niiy  is  found  in  Jeremiah. — 

T ;    ■  TT 

D  wEy-T1^  nSn.  in  ti^®  Lamentations  only  here  and  v.  15,  never  in  .Tcr?miah.  [The  definite  article  here  is  emphatic,  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Naeqelsbach,  "  i/(ow  daughter  of  Jerusalem." — W.  H.  H.]— ITDnjXV  The  Piel  DP  J  in  Jer.  xvi.  7;  xxxi. 
l:t.  [The  force  of  1  hero  is  to  express  the  end  or  design,  tJmt  1  might  ctymfort  thee.  Calvin]. — '•''-JIS  HlinS,  see  i.  15. — 
0^3  l^'^y^2■    The  expression  is  found  only  here  ;  yet  comp.  Jer.  vi.  23 ;  1.  i2.—^^^.  Very  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver. 

T  -  T       •  V  V  I 

11— X31,  Jeremiah  uses  frequently,  iii.  22;  viii.  22  ;  xvii.  14,  etc.,  but  never  in  construction  with  1.— [The  future  form  of 

T  T  : 

the  verbs,  which  Naeqelsbach  renders  as  simple  presents,  express  an  optative  sense,  what  may,  cart  or  shall  1  testify  etc. — 
W.H.  H.]  , 

Ver.  14. — Verb  pTn  Jeremiah  never  uses. — H 7j,  which  Jeremiah  uses  not  infrequently,  xi.  20  :  xxxiii.  6 ;  xlix.  10,  is 

,  T  T  T  ■ 

construed  with  j^  only  here  and  iv.  22.  The  significance  of  this  construction  is,  the  disclosing  of  a  matter  before  con- 
cealed. [The  phrase  is  elliptical ;  they  had  not  removed  that  which  covered  their  iniquity  as  a  veil  (Calvin,  Gerlach,  Rosen- 
MOELLER,  etc.).  Blatnby  ;  "  For  J  J)  the  Syr.,  seems  to  have  preserved  the  true  reading  ^V"  Besides  the  lack  of  authority 
for  this  emendation  of  the  text,  the  recurrence  of  this  verb  with  jp  in  iv.  22,  seems  conclusive. — W.  H.  H.] — t^T?  Jeremiah 
often  uses  ii.  22 ;  iii.  13  ;  xiii.  22,  cte.— The  singular  Xt!/D,  in  sense  of  effatum,  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  familiar  pas- 
sage xxiii.  33-40,  where  he  forbids  the  use  of  this  expression.  The  plural  occurs  only  here.— Xli!/  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the 
adverbial  expression  Kits' 7,  ii.  30;  iv.  30;  vi.  29;  xviii.  15 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  whilst  in  Ezekiel  we  find  NIE'  I'ltn,  xii.  24;  HiriD 
aw,  xiii.  17  ;  XIK'-DDp.  xxi.  28.— Q'ru^D  is  air.  Aey. ;  rCIH  means  detnisit,  Ps.  v.  11,  expldit,  Jeremiah  7iil.  3 ;  xxiii. 
3,  8 ;  xxix.  14, 18,  etc.,  disjMit,  diijecit,  Jer.  xxiii.  2 ;  1. 17,  but  also  ahdtait.  Dent.  xiii.  6, 11,  seduxit,  Deut.  xiii.  14  •  2  ChrOD. 
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Txi.  'it ;  Prcrv.  vii.  21.  [Owen  :  "  There  seems  to  be  a  miatiike  in  this  word  of  a  T  for  a  1,  two  letters  very  similar ;  for  the 
Targ.  the  Syr.  and  the  Arab.,  must  have  so  read  the  word,  as  they  render  it  in  the  sense  of  what  is  deceptive,  fallacious,  or 
imaginary.  It  is  in  the  last  rendered  pfianta»nis.  The  word  occurs  in  Jer.  xxii.  14,  and  is  applied  to  chambers  through  which 
air  or  wind  p;issed  freely.  It  may  be  rendered  here  winds  or  airy  things.  Such  was  the  character  of  their  prophecies. 
This  is  far  more  suitable  to  the  passage  than  expulsions  or  rejections,  sis  given  by  the  Sept.  aud  Vulg"    As  the  verb  nij 

-  T 

sometimes,  though  rarely,  has  the  sense  of  mislo^ding,  seducing^  may  not  the  idea  of  faUacinus  have  been  derived  from 
D^n^lD  ?    There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  imposing  such  a  meaning  upon  it  here. — W.  H.  II.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

In  these  two  closely  connected  verses,  the  Poet 
expresses  the  thought  that  the  true  prophets  can- 
not repair  the  injury  the  bad  prophets  have 
caused.  He  greatly  desires  to  comfort  Zion,  by 
vfay  of  prophetical  testimony  in  her  behalf,  and 
by  way  of  comparison  to  her  advantage  with 
other  sufferers.  But  it  is  impossible:  for  im- 
measurable and  irretrievable  injury  has  been 
done  by  the  false  testimony  of  her  prophets. 

Ver.  13,  VThat  thing  shall  I  take  to  wit- 
ness for  thee  ?  What  testify  I  to  thee  ?  \_What 
can  I  testify  to  thee? — W.  H.  H.]  The  Poet  means 
prophetical  testimony  (see  TWiypi,  testimony.  Is. 
viii.  16),  and  that  in  the  sense  of  instruction, 
warning,  correction,  (see  Jer.  vi.  10),  not  in  the 
sense  of  comforting  by  promises.  See  below, 
next  clause  of  this  verse,  on  tlie  words  that  I  may 
comfort  thee.  [While  the  word  signifies  propheti- 
cal testimony,  to  bear  witness  in  behalf  of  God, 
it  may.  signify  divine  testimony  either  for  or 
against  a  person,  aud  here  the  former  is  Intimated 
both  by  the  construction  (see  critical  note  below), 
and  by  the  following  words  that  I  may  comfort 
thee.  Besides  the  Prophet  was  actu.ally  testifying 
against  the  people  in  the  name  aud  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  He  received  no  favorable  message 
in  their  behalf.  There  is  an  allusion  to  ver.  9, 
"her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  from  Jehovah." 
— W.  H.  H.]  What  thing  shall  I  liken  to 
thee — What  liken  to  thee, — O  thou  daughter 
of  Jerusalem?  What  shall  I  equal  to 
thee — what  compare  to  thee, — that  I  may  com- 
fort thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Zion?  It 
is  a  comfort  for  the  unfortunate  to  know  that 
others  have  endured  equal  suffering.  This  com- 
fort cannot  be  given  to  Zion.  The  idea  of  com- 
forting can  be  referred  to  all  three  of  the  pre- 
ceding verbs,  although  to  testify  Tjt'n,  never 
means  prophesying  in  order  to  comfort  and  make 
happy,  but  has  always  the  sense  of  warning,  cor- 
rection: yet  even  warning,  correction  and  in- 
struction may  be  a  comfort.  [Where  this 
Hebrew  verb  occurs  in  the  sense  of  warning  or 
protestit  isalways  connected  with  its  object  by  the 

significant  preposition  3  or  7^.  Here  the  word 
may  be  taken  simply  in  the  sense  of  bearing  wit- 
ness, in  which  sense  it  is  favorably  used  (even  in 
lliphil)  iu  Job  xxix.  11,  see  also  Mai.  ii.  14.  The 
meaning  is,  What  can  I,  as  a  prophet  of  God  and 
In  the  name  of  God,  testify  for  God  in  thy  behalf, 
in  order  to  comfort  thee?  Wokdsworth:  "What 
prophetic  testimony  shall  I  utter  in  God's  name, 
in  order  to  console  thee  ?  I  liave  no  message  of 
comfort  for  thee;  and  thy  misery  is  so  great,  that 
I  can  find  no  likeness  or  parallel  to  it,  wherewith 
to  assuage  thy  sorrow."— W.  H.  H.]— For  thy 
breach  is  great  like  the  sea.— for  great  as  the 
sea  is  thy  ruin,  or  injury;  who  can  heal  thee  '! 


That  is  to  say,  Zion's  hurt  is  immeasurable, 
and  incurable.  [Blatney:  "The  breach  oi 
wound,  which  Jerusalem  had  received,  is  by  an 
hyperbole  said  to  he  great,  deep  or  wide,  like  the 
sea,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  breach  made  in  the 
earth."  Hknuerson:  "He  cannot  find  any  ob- 
ject to  put  in  parallel  with  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  Jerusalem.  The  only  exception  is  the 
sea,  which,  on  account  of  its  vast  dimensions, 
alone  furnished  a  fit  emblem  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  devastation  effected  by  the  Chaldeans." 
AssEM.  Ann.  ;  "  Such  a  breach,  as  not  some  small 
river,  but  the  sea  is  wont  to  m.ake,  when  it  hath 
rent  asunder  and  got  thorow  the  sea-walls,  that 
before  kept  it  out;  such  as  cannot  be  made  up 
again.  See  Jer.  li.  42;  Ez.  xxvi.  3;  Job  xxx. 
14."  Calmet  :  Vn  ocean  de  maux,  un  deluge  dt 
douleurs,  une  mer  d' affliction,  A  sea  of  miseries,  a 
flood  of  troubles,  an  ocean  of  sorrow.] 

Ver.  14.  Thy  prophets  have  seen  vain 
and  foolish  things  for  thee.  Thy  prophets 
foretold  to  thee  deceit  and  white-wash.  \_Thy  pro- 
phets prophesied  to  thee  falsehood  and  delusion.   The 

last  word  ( 'SH)  has  been  variously  translated, 
though  Naegelsbach  alone  can  claim  the  unique 
and  parabolical  idea  expressed  by  white-wash. 
This  meaning  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Ez.  xiii.  lU-15;  xxii.  28,  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion untempered  mortar.  Whether  Ezekiel  meant 
white-wash,  or  not,  which  is  doubtful,  the  word 
can  have  no  such  meaning  here.  To  daub  a  wall 
with  white-wash  is  feasible.  To  prophesy  white- 
wash is  impossible.  The  Hebrew  word  03n) 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  something 
viscous,  sticky,  slimy;  hence  applied  to  lime,  mor- 
tar, as  by  Ezekiel;  or  to  the  white  of  an  egg 
(Job  vi.  6),  from  which  comes  the  idea  of  insipi- 
dity, want  of  savor,  which  is  the  sense  adopted  in 
our  text  by  BEonGHTON :  The  prophets  have  looked 
out  for  thee  things  vain  and  which  have  lost  the  salt- 
ness,  and  by  Calvin,  insulsitaium,  vel  insipidum, 
tastelessness  or  insipidity ;  this  sense  easily  sug- 
gests Ihe  idea  oi  folly,  in  which  sense  the  word 
in  our  text  is  rendered  by  most  of  the  versions; 
Sept.:  d^potiw/;!',' Vhlr.  :  stulta;  LxjTHEB:<A()ri<;A- 
te  Gesichle;  E.  V.:  foolish  things.  The  word  as 
thus  used  would  imply  more  than  mere  absurdity, 
which  is  the  sense  Blatney  and  Boothrotd  give 
it.  It  means  a  folly  that  is  chargeable  with  guilt, 
in  which  sense  the  cognate  word  n73n  is  used  in 
Job  i.  22  (see  Barnes'  Notes),  xxiv.  12:  a  folly 
especially  that  is  deceptive,  that  does  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  it  excites,  in  which  sense  the 

same  word  D/Dn  is  applied  to  false  prophets  in 
Jer.  xxiii.  13. — We  have  not  in  English  a  word 
that  will  express  both  these  ideas, — delusive 
folly  or  foolish  delusions.  Geklach  uses  the 
word  Blend-werk,  false-show,  delusion,  but  ac- 
knowledges that  it  expresses  only  the  effect,  and 
not  the  contemptible  character  of  what  the  pro- 
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phets  did.  The  word  stuff,  adopted  by  Henher- 
SON,  "thy  prophets  see  for  thee  vanity  and  stuff," 
is  hardly  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
borrowed  it  from  Gataker,  who  says,  "They 
I  »ok  upon  them  to  be  seers,  but  saw  not  what 
they  should  see,  and  told  what  they  saw  not, 
nothing  but  vain  and  frivolous  stutf,  the  froth  of 
their  own  fancies,  Jer.  xxiii.  16,  26;  xxvii.  14, 
15. "_W.  H.  H.l  The  expression  HW  nm  \saw 
vain  things;  E.  V.,  prophesied  falsehood^,  is  found 
five  times  in  Ezekiel  and  only  in  Ezekiel,  xiii.  6, 
7,  23;  xxi.  34  [E.  V.  29],  xxii.  28.  The  expres- 
sion 73n  [E.  v.,  here,  foolish  things,  in  Ezek., 
untervpered  mortar'^,  is  also  Ezekiel's,  for  it  is  used 
by  him  emphatically  four  times,  in  the  same 
chapter  that  contains  the  phrase  (Nliy  Htn)  just 
referred  to,  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15;  and  it  is  used 
again  by  him,  and  that,  too,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  same  phrase  (NIK'  ntn)  in  xxii. 
28.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  directed 
against  the  false  prophets.  Ezekiel  in  that  de- 
nunciatory discourse  has  before  his  eyes  what 
Jeremiah  had  said  relative  to  the  same  subject 
(chap,  xxiii.).     Now  in  Jer.  xxiii.  13  occurs  the 

expression  n73r),  in  the  prophets  of  Samaria  I  saw 
TiiSn  [E.  v.,  foUt/,  marg.,  an  unsavory,  or  an 
absurd  thing'].  73n  [the  word  in  our  text]  never 
occurs  in  Jeremiah.  Besides  here,  it  occurs  only 
in  Ezekiel  at  the  places  above  cited,  and  in  Job 
vi.  6.  For  its  meaning  see  the  thorough  discus- 
sion of  Haevehnick  in  his  Comm.  on  Ezekiel. 
The  whole  passage  in  which  Ezekiel  uses  the  ex- 
pression 73n  in  the  sense  of  white-wash,  and  to 
which  xxii.  28  afterwards  refers,  bears  through- 
out the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Ezekiel's 
metaphorical  style.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt 
that  Ez.  xiii.  was  written  earlier  than  our  chap- 
ter: and  also  that  the  words  from  TN03  to  73j"l 

I .  _  .  .  ..  .^ 

originated  from  the  above  cited  places  of  Ezekiel. 
See  the  Introduction,  §  3.  [The  inference  con- 
tained in  the  Introduction  and  implied  here,  that 
if  this  is  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Lamentations,  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  must  have  been  written  before  the  iinal 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  "about  five  years" 
before  "Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed," 
according  to  Wordsworth.  Even  if  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  had  been  nearly  or  quite  contempora- 
neous with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  incapable  of  proof,  that  Jere- 
miah could  not  have  possessed  a  copy  of  that 
prophecy,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that 
he  wrote  these  lamentations  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  With  the  close  inter- 
course that  must  have  subsisted  at  the  time  be- 
tween Babylonia  and  Palestine,  with  an  invading 
army  constantly  flowing  in  and  meeting  detach- 
ments guarding  captives  and  spoils  going  out,  and 
with  the  lively  sympathy  that  must  have  existed 
between  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  and  between  the 
pious  Jews  in  exile  and  the  pious  Jews  in  Judea, 
it  would  be  neither  impossible  nor  unlikely  that 
the  utterances  of  those  prophets  should  be  inter- 
changed as  rapidly  as  they  were  committed  to 


writing. — In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  passage  is  a  quotation  from 
Ezekiel.  As  to  the  first  expression,  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  words  only,  both  in  frequent  use  in 
(he  earlier  Scriptures  and  in  the  prophets  who 
preceded  Jeremiah.  And  as  to  the  second,  it  is 
used  in  a  connection  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  it  occurs  in  Ezekiel,  and  very  obviously 

in  .a  different  sense.  How  prophesying  7£!f1 
could  be  suggested  by  daubing  a  wall  with  Sflfl, 
it  is  difBcnlt  to  see.  How  the  word  can  mean  the 
same  thing  in  both  places,  is  also  beyond  the 
power  of  ordinary  perception.  There  would  be 
as  mucli  propriety  in  giving  the  word  the  mean- 
ing of  white-wash  or  mortar  in  Job  vi.  6  as  here. 
This  is  no  more  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel,  than 
Ezekiel's  use  of  the  word  is  a  quotation  from  Job. 
— W.  H.  H.] — And  they  have  not  discovered 
thine  iniquity,  to  turn  away  thy  captivity 
— And  uncovered  not  thy  guilt,  to  turn  thy  captivity 
\i.  e.,  to  prevent  it,  or  avert  it.  So  the  Syr. 
translates  it.]  The  expression,  turn  thy  captivity, 
founded  on  Deut.  xxx.  3,  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah 
(see  xxxii.  44  ;  xxxiii.  7,  etc.),  and  with  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  53;  xxix.  14,  etc.).  But  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  here  occurs,  it  does  not  mean,  as  it 
does  in  the  places  referred  to,  vertere  captivita- 
tern,  i.  e.,  reducere  captivos  [turn  the  captivity,  «'.  c, 
bring  back  the  captives],  but  can  only  mean 
aoertere  captiHtatem  [avert,  or  prevent  the  capti- 
vity]. By  open  exhortations  to  repentance,  the 
prophets  would  have  averted  the  captivity  (see 
Ez.  xxii.  30,  31).  The  words  are  connected  with 
what  precedes.  [Assem.  Ann.:  "They  laid  not 
thy  sins  before  thee,  to  bring  thee  to  repentance, 
whereby  thy  present  miseries  might  have  been 
prevented,  3fiT.\i.\i,  14;  viii.  11 ;  xxiii.  17,  22." 
Gerlach  and  others  understand  this  to  mean 
that,  after  the  captivity  was  a  fact,  the  prophets 
had  not  led  the  people  to  a  repentance  that  would 
have  delivered  them  from  it,  see  Ps.  xiv.  7 ;  Job 
xiii.  10  ;  Jer.  xxx.  18.  But  this  sense  would  not 
be  pertinent  here.  Our  text  looks  back  to  one 
of  the  original  causes  of  the  present  misery.  What 
her  prophets  might  have  done  to  prevent  it,  they 
cannot  now  do,  even  if  by  doing  it  they  could 
terminate  that  misery ;  for  now  her  prophets  can 
find  no  vision  from  Jehovah,  ver.  9.  If  they  had 
exercised  their  power  aright  when  they  possessed 
it,  the  captivity  would  have  been  averted.     This 

is  the  idea  now  in  the  Poet's  mind. W.  H.  H.] 

But  have  seen  for  thee  false  burdens  and 
causes  of  banishment— .dnrf  they  foretold  to 
thee  sayings  of  deceit  and  of  seduction.  [But  then 
they  saw  for  thee  burdens  of  falsehood  and  expulsions. 
— W.  H.  H.]  The  connecting  thought  is.  And  so 
prophesied  they,  etc—False  hxuaens— oracles  of 
deceit,  HW  niN^p,  are  declarations  of  delusory 
purport,  which  result  not  felicitously,  but  ruin- 
ously— Causes  of  banishment,  seductions, 
D'nnp,  can  signify,  ambiguously  indeed,  either 
seductions  or  banishments.  Both  predicates  may 
refer  to  the  discourses  of  the  false  prophets.  Lu- 
ther makes  the  last  feature  only  conspicuous 
"But  they  have  preached  to  thee  wantonly  in 
that  they  have  preached  thee  out  of  the  land  " 
Thenius  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Jeremiah,  xxvii.  10,  15,  in  a  passage  where  he 
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warns  of  the  f.alae  prophets,  expresses  emphati- 
cally and  exactly  the  same  thought  which  is  con- 
tained in  our  verse,  "Hearken  not  ye  to  your 
prophets  *  *  *  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you, 
to  remove  you  far  from  your  land;  and  that  I 
should  drive  you  out  (DjnS  'j^H^ini,  comp.  ver. 
15,  DjnS  'nnn  ti>5S),nndyeshould perish."  It 
is  therefore  very  possible  that  the  Poet,  by  the 
choice  of  this  word,  seemingly  invented  ad  hoc  tor 
his  present  purpose,  would  give  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  in  view  not  only  the  declarations  of 
Ezekiel,  but  also  those  of  Jeremiah  pertaining  to 
this  matter.  Thus  the  verb  PIIJ  [from  which  the 
Hebrew  noun  is  derived]  is,  as  seen  from  the  ex- 
amples adduced,  especially  current  with  Jere- 
miah. It  is  found  in  this  prophet  nineteen  times, 
elsewhere  in  the  old  Testament  thirty-four  times, 
ten  of  which  are  in  Deuteronomy.  But  that  it 
may  be  used  here  ambiguously,  its  connection 
with  ^W  indicates.  [There  are  three  objections 
to  the  translation  of  NAEaELSEACH.  1.  It  makes 
tli«'last  clause  of  the  verse  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  tirst  clause.  2.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  last 
word,  rendered  seduction  (Notes,  seductions),  can 
have  that  meaning.  Wordsworth  gives  its  lite- 
ral meaning  as  drivings  away,  and  explains  it 
consistently  with  the  general  idea  adopted  by  our 
author,  "the  prophecies  of  thy  false  prophets,  to 
which  thou  didst  hearken,  instead  of  listening  to 
God,  have  banished  tliee,  and  driven  thee  away 
from  thy  home."  3.  The  word  rendered  by  Nae- 
GELSBACH,  WoRDSwoETH,  NoYEs  and  Others,  ^ro- 
phec-ies,  and  in  E.  V.  burdens,  cannot  mean  any 
prophecy,  without  reference  to  its  subject  or 
character,  but  designates  a  prophecy  of  a  threat- 
ening or  minatory  nature.  The  correct  transla- 
tion then  is.  But  they  saw  for  thee  burdens  of  va- 
nity and  expulsions  or  banishments.  But  how  could 
this  be  true  of  the  false  prophets?  Hbngsten- 
BEBo  (on  Zech.  i.  9)  understands  the  nam  burdens 
and  exiles  or  dispersions,  which  the  false  prophets 
predicted  as  referring  to  the  enemy.  "  The  false 
prophets  endeavor  to  make  themselves  beloved 
by  the  people,  by  predicting  a  great  calamity, 
which  should  come  upon  their  powerful  oppres- 
sors." (Soalso  DiODATi.)  The  objection  to  this 
is'  that  it  does  not  naturally  follow  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse,  and  is,  after  all,  only  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first  clause.  Henderson  takes  the 
word  burdens  as  meaning  the  causes  of  punishments, 
as  our  version  has  rendered  the  last  word  causes 
of  banishment.  "The  false  prophets,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  captivity,  invented  any 
one  but  the  true  one, — the  apostacy  of  the  Jews." 
This  preserves  the  logical  connection  between 
the  three  clauses  of  the  verse,  but  is  philologi- 
eally  untenable,  for  the  idea  of  causes  of  punish- 
ment is  not  suggested  by  the  words  used.  The 
probable  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  use  of 
the  future  with  1  conversive,  which,  while  it 
makes  the  verb  a  preterite,  suggests  a  time  pos- 
terior to  that  to  which  the  preceding  preterites 
referred.  Her  prophets  having  predicted  vain 
and  foolish  things,  and  failed  to  bring  the  people 
to  repentance,  and  so  save  them  from  captivity, 
then  at  last,  after  the  captivity  occurred,  them- 
selves predicted  for  her  burdens  of  misfortune 
and  of  banishments.     Those  very  prophets  who 


once  prophesied  so  many  things  full  of  flattery, 
overwhelmed  and  panic-stricken  in  the  hour  of 
calamity,  see  nothing  but  evil  for  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  and  were  loudest  in  their  predictions  of 
punishments  and  misfortunes.  This  would  agree 
with  the  interpretation  already  given  to  the 
words  in  ver.  9.  Her  prophets  also  find  no  vision 
from  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  no  vision  of  good,  of  blessing, 
they  have  only  visions  of  evils,  prophetical  bur- 
dens full  of  apprehensions  and  fears.  Another 
explanation  suggests  itself  from  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  to  see,  HTn,  which  may  mean 
merely  to  see,  or  to  see  by  prophetical  inspiration. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  former  sense,  with  a  sa- 
tirical purpose.  These  prophets  did  see  propheti- 
cally, or  pretended  to  do  so,  visions  from  God 
that  were  vain  and  delusory,  but  they  afterwards 
actually  saw  in  course  of  fulfilment  the  burdens 
of  misfortune  and  banishment  pronounced  by  Jere- 
miah and  formerly  derided  by  them.  The  use  of 
the  word  ii)p,  if  it  necessarily  means  false 
(though  it  may  possibly  mean  simply  misfortune, 
see  Job  vii.  3;  Is.  xxx.  28;  lies.  xii.  12),  would 
be  a  valid  objection  to  the  last  interpretation,  but 
not  to  the  other,  for  in  that  case  the  burdens  were 
false  burdens,  suggested  by  their  own  excited  and 
terrified  imaginations.  The  force  of  the  future 
with  1  conversive,  following  verbs  in  the  prete- 
rite, may  be  expressed  here  thus,  but  then,  i.  e., 
after  the  captivity,  they  saw  false  burdens  and  ex- 
pulsions.— W.  H.  H.] 

The  thought  is  entirely  Jeremiac.     See  ii.  8; 
xiv.  13-15;    xxvii.  14-10,  etc.     In   Lamentations 
it  occurs  only  once  again,  iv.  13. — [SK?ri.     After 
all  that  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  from  its  derivation  and  use  is,  that  this 
word  means  simply  a  burden,  and,  as  applied  to 
prophecies,  an  announcement  of  punishment  or 
vengeance    imposed   on  its  object  as  a  burden. 
The  verb  KtVJ  never  means  to  pronounce,  except 
in  a  figurative  sense,  as  if  the  voice  were  lifted 
up  in  loud  outcries  or  shouting;  and  its  deriva- 
tive ntyD  is  not  used  in  a  single  instance  where 
it  can  only  mean  a  simple  declaration   or  an- 
nouncement, or  where  we  cannot  trace  at  least  a 
figurative  allusion  to  something  that  is  borne  or 
carried   as   a  burden.     It  is   used   twenty-four 
times  of  a  literal  material  burden  (Num.  iv.  16, 
19,   24,  27  twice,  81,  32,  47,  40;  2  Kings  v.  17;, 
viii.  9;  2  Chron.  xvii.  11;  xx.  25;  xxxv.  3;  Neli^ 
xiii.  15,  19;    Is.  xxii.  25;    xxx.  6;    xlvi.  1,  2.;.- 
Jer.  xvii.  21,  22,  24,  27) ;  ten  times  of  a  literati 
mental  burden  or  care  (Num.  xi.  11,  17  ;    Deut., 
i.  12  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  33;  xix.   36;  2  Kings  ix.  25;, 
2  Chron.  xxiv.   27;  Job  vii.  20;   Ps.  xxxviii.  5;- 
Ez.  xxiv.  25) ;  twice  where  it  seems  to  refer-to, 
tisury  laid  as  a  burden  on  the  unfortunate  (fteh. 
V.  7,  10),  once  for  punishment  as  a  burden  (Hos. , 
viii.  10),  twenty -four  times  with  reference  to  pro- 
phecies that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  a  mina. 
tory  character,  laying  burdens  on  their  obieots 
(Is.  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  28;  xv.  I;   xvii.  I;  xix.  1 ;  xxi. 
1,  11,  13;  xxii.  1;  xxiii.  1;  Jer.  xxiii.  SS  twice, 
34,  36  twice,  38  thrice;  Bzek.  xii.  10;  Nah..  i  1, 
Hab.  i.  1;  Zech.  ix.  1;  xii.  1;  Mai.  i.  1),  tihree 
times  where  it  is  translated  by  E.  V.  sony,  aad  in 
the  margin  carriage,  where  the  idea  of  the-  care 
of  religious  services  involves  the  idea  of  a  buzden 
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(1  Chron.  XT.  22  twice,  27),  and  twice  where  it 
may  mean  a  solemn  charge  laid  as  a  burden  on 
those  to  whom  it  is  piven  (Prov.  xxx.  1 ;  xxxi. 
1)  A  careful  examination  of  these  passages, 
the  only  ones  except  our  text  where  the  word  oc- 


curs, will  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  that 
T\WO  never  means  simply  effalum,  a  declaration, 
an  ordinary  oracle  or  prophecy,  but  always  one 
implying  a  burden  of  evil  foretold  or  imprecated 
— W.  H.  H.] 


11.  15,  16. 


15  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee ;  they  hiss  and  wag  their  head  at  th(> 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  The  perfection  of 

16  beauty,  The  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?  All  thine  enemies  have  opened  their  mouth 
against  thee :  they  hiss  and  gnash  the  teeth  :  they  say,  We  have  swallowed  her  up ; 
certainly  this  is  the  day  that  we  looked  for ;  we  have  found,  we  have  seen  it. 


TEXTUAL   AND  GEAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  15.— ^IJl    IpSD.     Num.  xxiT.  10  ;  Job  xxvii.  23.     See  Jer.  xxxi.  19  (Ez.  xxi.  17) ;  xlriii.  2G.— Jer.  nowhere  uses  the 
expression  t;ST    p'^p-     H^  =^^8  instead  tyS"13    TJH,  xviil.  16,  comp.  Ps.  xliv.  15.— The  ty,  relativum,  which  is  nsed 

here,  and  in  vcr.  16,  evidently  because  words  from  the  common  colloquial  dialect  are  quoted,  occurs  in  Lam.  only  in  these 
two  verses  and  in  iv.  19  ;  v.  18,  and  not  at  all  in  Jer.  The  Bron.  rel.  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  accusative  of  the  nearer  re- 
lation (m  reference  to  whom  they  said  it,  see  my  Gr.,  g70,  e./.),  since  10X  never  directly  means  to  call  (see  Is.  v.  20;  viii. 

12 ;  Bccles.  ii.  2).    The  Imperfect  here  indicates  repetition  in  past  times ;  see  on  llnX',  ver.  12.— n"?'''?^.    This  word-form 

and   its  variations  are  frequent  in  Ezekiel  (see  xvi.  14 ;  xxiii.  12 ;  xxxviii.  4 ;  xxvii.  24) ;  Jeremiah  never  uses  them.     See 

Ps.  1.2,  ■'3''    7730  is  mentioned  as  going  out  of  Zion. — Jeremiah  (xlix.  25)  and  Ezekiel  (xxiv.  25)  use  tyit^D  by  itself,  each 

1  '  ■  "r  ' 

only  once. 

Ver.  10. — With  reference  to  the  transposition  of  the  initial  letters  ^  and  3  in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  see  the  Inir. — Jeremiah 
never  uses  Hi'S  :  in  Ez.  it  is  found  once,  ii.  8.— WTE/-     See  ver.  15.— The  verb  pTH  occurs  only  in  Job  xvi.  9;  Ps.  xxxvii. 

T  T  I    :  It  '    ""^  l 

12:  ixxv.  16;  cxii.  10,  and  is  used  only  of  grinding  the  teeth,  gnashing  with  the  teeth.— 1^|r73,  vers.  2,6,  8.— Jer.  often  uses 

the  Piel  nW,  viii.  15  (xiv.  19);  xiii.  16;  xiv.  22:  it  is  not  found  in  Ezekiel. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

In  these  verses  the  Poet  depicts  the  scornful 
triumph  of  heathen  and  inimical  nations  over 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  [Scott:  "  The  idolaters 
took  the  words  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jews,  and 
derided  them  for  glorying  in  their  holy  city  and 
its  peculiar  protection  and  privileges.  The  com- 
bination of  scorn,  enmity,  rage  and  exultation, 
which  the  conquerors  and  spectators  manifested, 
when  gratified  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  are  set  before  the  reader  with 
peculiar  pathos  and  energy.  The  whole  scene 
is.  presented  to  his  view  as  in  some  exquisitely 
finished  historical  painting:  and  the  insulting 
multitudes,  who  surrounded  the  Redeemer's 
cross,  can  hardly  be  forgotten  on  the  occa- 
sion."] 

Ver.  15.  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands 
at  thee ;  they  hiss  and  wag  their  bead — They 
dap  their  hands  over  thee  all  who  pass  by  the  way. 
They  hiss  and  shake  their  head.  [All  that  passed 
by  the  way  clapped  their  hands  at  thee,  they  hissed 
and  wagged  their  head.  Owen:  "Jeremiah  re- 
lates what  had  taken  place,  (he  verbs  being  in 
the  past  tense.  Our  version  is  not  correct  in 
rendering  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense.  The 
old  versions  follow  the  Hebrew."— W.  H.  H.] 
Some  (Otto,  Thenios)  interpret  this  verse  as 
the  expression,  not  of  mockery,  but  of  amaze- 
ment. They  say  not  all  who  passed  by  would 
have  mocked.     That  may  be.     But  the  number 


■who  would  not  was  certainly  decreasingly  small. 
For  by  the  '^y]  '^.^J?,  passers  of  the  way,  we  must 
understand  travellers  and  strangers.  The  Is- 
raelites were  no  longer  in  that  empty  land,  and 
if  there  were  some,  yet  to  them  the  destruction 
of  the  city  w.is  only  too  well  known.  But  clap- 
ping the  hands  is  a  gesture  especially  of  sur- 
prise. Besides,  it  is  further  said,  that  they  hiss. 
The  Hebrew  verb  pIK?  signifies,  it  is  true,  pri- 
marily to  whistle,  and  does  not  always  express 
scorn  and  mockery  (see  Is.  v.  26 ;  vii.  18). 
IpnC'  with  h,  Is.  T.  26;  vii.  18;  Zech.  x.  8,  does 
not  express  scorn  and  mockery,  but  with  h)J  it 
always  does,  1  Kings  ix.  8;  Job  xxvii.  23;  Jer. 
xix.  8;  xlix.  17  ;  1.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  36  ;  Zeph.  ii. 
15.  We  whistle  to  a  person  to  call  his  attention, 
but  to  whistle  at  or  ever  a  person  implies  deri- 
sion.—W.  H.  H.]  But  the  connection  here  de- 
cidedly favors  the  sense  of  'scornful  hissing.' 
For  plB*,  to  hiss,  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  immediately  used  in  the  next  verse, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  this  verse.  There 
it  undoubtedly  has  this  sense.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  shaking  of  the  head  is  always  an  expression 
of  scornful  wonderment;  Ps.  xxii.  8;  cix.  25- 
Job  xvi.  4;  Is.  xxxvii.  22  (2  Kings  xix.  21).— 
At  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  See  ver.  1 3. 
[Mark  the  distinction  between  thee  in  the  first 
clause,  and  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second 
clause.     In  the  first  chapter  the  city  itself  is  pro- 
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minent  and  foremost,  and  Zion  appears  as  an 
accessory  to  her  past  grandeur,  once  her  crown- 
ing glory,  but  now  in  ruins,  the  cause  of  her 
deepest  disgrace  and  anguish.  In  this  chapter 
the  relations  of  the  two  are  reversed.  Zion 
here  stands  forth  in  ideal  personification  as  the 
conspicuous  figure,  and  the  city,  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  once  her  chief  honor  and  her  joy,  is 
now  the  chiefest  cause  of  her  shame  and  grief. — 
W.  H.  H.]— Saying,  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  call — Is  that  the  city  of  which  it  used  to  be 
said. — The  perfection  of  beauty — Perfect  in 
beauty.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  Ezekiel, 
xxvii.  3,  where  the  prophet  so  calls  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  xxviii.  12,  where  he  indicates  the  king 
of  Tyre  as  "perfect  in  beauty." — The  joy  of 
the  Twhole  earth.  This  expression  is  used  of 
Zion  in  Ps.  xlviii.  3.  [Alexander:  "It  is  called 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  as  a  source  of  spiri- 
tual blessing  to  all  nations."]  See  Is.  xxiv.  11. 
Jerusalem  is  called  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  not  merely  of  the  whole  land  [i.  c,  the  land 
of  Israel  (Owen)],  as  is  evident,  because  that 
which  is  perfect  in  beauty  must  be  all  this,  and 
because  all  the  strangers  and  travellers  passing 
by  it  are  represented  as  moved  at  first  with  asto- 
nishment. Joy  at  her  beauty  can  be  reconciled 
with  envy  and  hatred  of  her  inhabitants. 

Ver.  16.  This  verse  enters  into  very  close 
connection  with  the  preceding  one.  It  treats  of 
the  same  malicious  rejoicings  of  the  enemies  over 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  proceeds  far- 
ther in  its  statements,  for  while  in  ver.  15  only 
the  passers-by,  in  ver.  16  all  her  enemies  are  rep- 
resented as  rejoicing  and  exulting. — All  thine 
enemies  opened  their  mouth  against  thee. 


All  thine  enemies  gape  their  mduth  at  thee  [lit.,  AH 
of  thy  enemies  opened  at  thee  wide  their  mouth'j. 
The  gaping,  or  distorting  of  the  mouth,  in  be- 
hoof of  scornful  laughter,  is  indicated  again  in 
iii.  46,  where  these  words  are  almost  verbally 
repeated,  and  with  the  expressions  here  used  in 
Ps.  xxii.  14. — They  hiss  [lit.,  they  hissed]  see 
ver.  15 — and  gnash  [lit.,  gnashed]  the  teeth. 
As  this  is  elsewhere  an  expression  of  suppressed 
rage,  so  hers  it  is  an  expression  of  satisfied  rage. 
See  Ps.  XXXV.  16,  21,  25.— They  say  [\it.,  said], 
■we  have  STvallowed  her  up — we  have  de- 
voured  [i.  e.,  completely  destroyed].  Not  only 
those  enemies  who  had  personally  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
tended, but  all  had  a  share  in  what  some  actually 
achieved, — so  far,  at  Jeast,  that  all  could  say, 
"We  have  destroyed." — Certainly  this  is  the 
day  that  vre  looked  for — Yea,  this  is  the  day 
we  have  expected.  It  is  evident  that  the  restriction 
involves  an  assertion;  if  only  this  day  (as  the  day 
of  total  destruction),  and  no  other,  could  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  enemies,  then  certainly  that 
day  afforded  satisfaction  in  the  highest  degree. 
See  Jer.  x.  19. — We  have  found,  Twe  have 
seen  it. — Finding,  1JKSD,  is  the  antithesis  to 
seeking,  striving.  Seeing,  IJ'SI,  which  involve! 
the  idea  of  certainty  on  the  ground  of  seeing  with 
the  bodily  eyes  (see  Ps.  iv.  7  ;  Ixxxv.  8),  is  the 
antithesis  to  merely  wishing  and  hoping.  The 
heaping  together  of  words  arranged  asyndetically 
[wje  have  looked  for,  we  have  found,  we  have  seen, — 
the  original  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  the 
famous  Veni,  vidi,  vici]  portrays  the  intensity 
and  the  completeness  of  their  satisfaction. 


11.  17. 


17  The  Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  had  devised ;  he  hath  fulfilled  his  v.ord  that 
he  had  commanded  in  the  days  of  old :  he  hath  thrown  down,  and  hath  not  pitied  : 
and  he  hath  caused  thine  enemy  to  rejoice  over  thee :  he  hath  set  up  the  horn  of 
thine  adversaries. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  17.— Dot  lE/X  'HW))-  See  Deut.  xix.  19.— The  verb  ;;S3,  in  Jer.  only  in  Kal  and  in  tie  connection  ;;y3  j;yi3, 
Ti.  13 ;  viii.  10.  Yn  the  sense  ''af  absoliiere,  filling  up,  it  is  found  Is.  x.  12 ;  Zech.  iv.  9.— mpX  is  found  no  where  else  in  the 
Old  Testament,  The  form  n^DN,  once  very  frequent,  especially  in  Ps.  cxix.,  is  found  neither  in  Jer.  nor  Ez.— Piel  n"S 
Jer. uses  very  frequently.— Dip  'O'D,  see  i.7.— Piel  nB^,  twice  in  Jer.;  in  Lam. only  here.— pp  Dnil-  This  expres- 
sion is  not  found  in  Jer.;  he  only  once  uses  the  word  pp,  see  on  ver.  3. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  [In  ver.  17  the  direct  address  to  Zion 
is  resumed,  and  is  continued  through  vers.  18, 
19. W.  H.  H.]  The  ruin  of  Zion,  as  above  de- 
scribed, was  not  a.  fortuitous  event.  God  had 
for  a  long  time  foreseen  and  decreed  it  as  eventu- 
ally inevitable.  Hence  the  historical  catastrophe 
is  nothing  else  than  a  realization  of  a  divine 
purpose.  It  was,  then,  God  Himself  who  de- 
stroyed the  holy  city  and  aiforded  to  her  enemies 
the  rejoicings  of  which  vers.  15,  16  speak.     To 


those  verses  this  verse  refers  throughout. — Ths 
Lord  halth  done  that  -which  he  had  devised 

Jehovah  accomplished  what  He  had  decreed.  See 
Jer.  li.  12,  "for  Jehovah  hath  both  devised  and 
done  that  which  He  spake."  Zech.  i.  6  expands 
the  same  thought  by  the  emphatic  expression  of 
the  middle  term,  "Like  as  Jehovah  of  hosts 
thought  to  do  unto  us,  according  to  our  xoays,  and 
according  to  our  doings,  so  hath  He  dealt  with  us." 
[Henderson:  "However  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  might  tauntingly  exult  in  their  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  metropolis,  that  disastrous  event 
was  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  purpose  of 
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Jehovah  to  punish  its  inhabitants  for  their  sins  "] 
—He  hath  fulfilled  his  word  that  he  had 
commanded  in  the  days  of  old.  The  Lord 
had,  in  very  ancient  times,  when  He  founded  the 
Theocracy,  commanded  His  servants  to  warn  His 
people  that  in  ease  of  disobedience  they  would 
have  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  destruction. 
See  Lev.  xxvi.  14-39;  Deut.  xxviii.  •  15-68. 
[Scott:  "This  reference  to  the  ancient  predic- 
tions against  Israel  for  their  sins,  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  both  as  it  shows  that  these' prophecies 
were  then  extant  and  well  known  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  they  were  understood  by  the  pious 
remnant  exactly  as  we  now  explain  them." — • 
Blayney,  followed  by  Bootheoyd,  divides  the 
verse  thus ;  Jehovah  hath  accomplished  that  zvhich 
he  had  devised;  he  hath  fulfilled  his  word;  what  he 
constituted  in  days  of  old,  h^hath  destroyed  and  not 
spared;  and  says,  "To  this  construction  we  are 
determined  by  the  metre.     The  sense  is  good, 


and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  place,  and  corr© 
spends  nearly  with  what  is  expressed  Jer.  xliv. 
4."  All  this  is  true.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Hebrew  accents  rather  favor  the  common  divi- 
sion, the  metre  does  not  demand  the  change,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  pronoun  IKJX  direclly  befor« 
its  governing  verb  has  a  poetical  and  rhythmical 
effect,  according  to  the  common  division,  not  to 
be  overlooked. — W.  H.  H.] — He  bath  thrown 
doiJ^n — He  demolished,  or  destroyed. — And  hath 
not,  pitied — And  pitied  not.  See  ver.  2. — And 
he  hath  caused  thine  enemy  to  rejoice  over 
thee — He  made  the  enemy  joyful  over  thee.  [Cal- 
vin ;  exhilarated  their  enemies.^ — He  hath  set  up 
the  horn  of  thine  adversaries — He  exalted  the 
horn  of  thine  oppressors.  This  expression  is 
purely  poetical.  See  in  particular  1  Sam.  ii. 
10;  Ps.  Ixxv.  11;  xcii.  11;  cxlviii.  14;  1  Chron. 
XXV.  5. 


II.   18,  19. 


18  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord,  O  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  let  tears  run 
down  like  a  river  day  and  night :  give  thyself  no  rest ;  let  not  the  apple  of  thine 

19  eye  cease.  Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night;  in  the  beginning  of  the  watches  pour  out 
thine  heart  like  water  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  ;  lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him 
for  the  life  of  thy  young  children,  that  faint  for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every  street. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GEA3IMATICAL. 

Ver.  IS. — nOin.     BoERM.tL  would  altogether   erase    this  word.     Hocbigant    reads:    ^y    n3    rb^nS"^^    'JHK 

Ueeder:  niun  [or  ilinj,  i.e.,exardesce  [fervidJi  zelo  corripere.     So  Butney  :   Tlieir  luart  cried  out,  before  Jeliovali  viUli 

fervency,  O,  etc.].    Dathe,  after  the  Syriac :  'y   n3    niDin    'jnN-SN.    J.  D.  Michaelis:   'JIX  for  ■'j'nX.  «'.  c,  damol 

cor  eorum  ob  fundamenta  murorum.     Tuflia  Zton  descendere  fac,  etc.    Thenius  would  read  Q^n  instead  of  no'in.     Ewald 

ill  his  later  editions,  reads  -^^h    'P.^X^    He  compares  Ps.  Ixxii.  2,  and  translates,  indefatigahjy  cry  to  Jehovah,  O  wall  of  the 

daughter  of  Zion !     Tire  reading  noVn,  however,  is  confirmed  by  the  Sept.    Tor  this  translates,  'E/SoTio-e  «ip5ia  avTS>v  ^pos 

KipMv :  Teixv  Siiji'  KaTayayere  is  ;)(ei(iappot)9  Saxpi/a,  etc.  .Teeome  does  not  change  the  text,  but  he  translates  Clamavit  cor 
r.jrum  ad  Dommum.  .luper  muros  filix  Zion.— The  verb  J1£3  in  the  sense  torpidum,  Imiguidum  esse,  Niph.  e^aminatum  ener- 

vatum  esse,  Gen.  xIt.  26;  Hab.  i.  4;  Ps.  lxxvii.3;  xxxviii.  9.  The  substantive  nj13  occurs  only  here:  DJISn  iii.  49.  The 
construction  IjS  njli!  is  a  very  strong,  perhaps  the  strongest,  example  of  the  Tise  of  the  construct  case^or  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  the  external  connection  of  words.  See  Ew.,  §287,  d,  2 ;  289,  h  DDT  is  used  here  in  the  general  sense  of  cessare. 
See  .To.sh.  X.  12,  13;  Jer.  xlvii.  6. 

Ver.  19.— ^D'lp.  See  Jer.  ii.  27 ;  xiii.  4,  6 ;  xviii.  2.— ''J'l,  See  Jer.  xxxi.  7 ;  frov.  i.  20.— S'bl].  See  i.  2.— WyiS 
nnpi^X,  an  expression  only  found  here.— 'J3  nij-  See  Jer.  xvii.  16.— pjlx.  Henderson:  "  Instead  of  ^dimai  forty  of 
Kennicott's,  and  forty-eight  of  De  Rossi's  MSS.,  together  with  seven  more  of  liis  originally,  and  the  Hagiocranha  nriiited 
M  Naples,  read  Jehovah.  The  Venetian  Urcek  version  has  toD  ovtiutoS.  On  these  authorities  I  have  not  scrupled  to  folio™ 
this  reading  in  the  tianslatiOQ."  Blayket,  Booihroyd,  Noyes,  adopt  this  reading.— W.  H.  H.l— ^''£)3  'VOT  not  ia  Jere- 
miah. ~     *  ■ 


EXEGETICAt  AND  CRITICAL.* 

Ver.  18.  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord 

— The  first  words  of  ver.  18  have  given  the  com- 
mentators great  trouble.  Various  readings  have 
been  invented.  I  believe  that  neither  a  different 
reading,  nor  an  artful  construction  is  necessary. 
Only  we  must  not  regard  the  words.  Their  hearts 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  as  an  independent  sentence 
(LuECKENBUESSBR,  Thenids)  thrown  in  by  the 
way.  ilather,  these  words  constitute  the  intro- 
iluction  and  means  of  transition  to  all  that  fol- 


lows down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  First  of 
all,  let  it  be  observed,  from  the  second  clause  of 
ver.  18,  the  Poet  lets  Zion  herself  speak  with 
reference  to  what  he  had  been  saying  in  vers. 
13-17.  This  change  in  the  method  of  recital  he 
precedes  with  the  brief  word  of  introduction 
above  indicated.  But  what  he  now  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Zion,  as  an  outpouring  of  the  heart  to 
Jehovah,  he  divides  into  two  parts.  First  of  all, 
in  vers.  18  4,  19,  they  to  whom  the  pronoun  their 
(the  suffix  in  DsS,  their  heart)  refers  address  the 
wall  and  summon  it  to  prayer.     In  vers.  20-22 
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the  prayer  itself  follows,  which  accordingly  must 
he  regarded  as  the  prayer  of  the  wall  of  Zion. 
They  of  whom  it  is  said,  Their  heart  cries  unto  the 
Lord,  are  evidently  particular  individuals.  But 
these  persons  would  not  appear  before  God  in 
their  individual  capacities,  but  rather  seek  the 
mediation  (der  idealen  Gesammtheit)  of  the  whole 
church,  regarded  in  its  ideal  or  mystical  unity. 
Thus  the  cry  of  their  heart  comes  to  God  through 
the  mouth  (der  Gesammtheit)  of  the  united  peo- 
ple [theocratically  and  by  personification  re- 
garded as  a  unit].  Thus  it  is  explained  why  the 
words,  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord,  are  not  im- 
mediately followed  by  words  addressed  to  God, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  wall  of  Zion,  which  by 
atiswering  this  appeal  brings  before  the  Lord  that 
which  filled  their  heart,  as  mentioned  in  ver.  18 
a.  That  those  individuals  should  thus  seek  the 
mediation  of  the  whole  church  (Gesammtheit)  is 
very  natural.  For  not  the  individual  Israelite, 
but  Israel  is  the  universally  historic  reservoir 
and  organ  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  God.  With 
Israel  is  the  covenant  of  grace  made,  and  only  as 
covenant  members  of  Israel  have  individuals  any 
claim  on  covenant  grace.  Now,  therefore,  as  in 
the  Psalms  (cxxxv.  19;  cxlvii.  12;  cxlix.  1-3, 
etc.)  the  congregation  is  often  summoned  to  oifer 
praise  and  thanks  to  the  Lord,  so  here  it  is  sum- 
moned to  make  its  complaint  to  the  Lord.  If 
this  is  done  here  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  by 
summoning  to  prayer  the  wall  of  Zion  as  if  it 
were  the  symbol  of  the  theocratic  unity  (der 
Gesammtheit),  yet  this  is  justified  by  the  his- 
torical circumstances  out  of  which  our  Song 
originated.  Zion  stood  as  long  as  the  walls  held 
together.  But  as  soon  as  these  were  broken 
through,  Zion  was  lost  (see  Jer.  lii.  7,  IJt'n  J?P3ri1 
then  the  city  was  broken  up).  Is  it  surprising  that 
an  Israelite,  who  had  experienced  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  should  take  the  wall  for 
all  that  it  eoclosed?  This  trope  is,  on  the  whole, 
no  more  bold,  than  where  elsewhere  the  frontiers 
are  taken  for  the  country  they  bound,  the  house 
for  its  inhabitants,  the  purse  for  its  contents. 
The  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  wall  may  be 
clearly  perceived  from  the  fact  that  in  Nehemiah's 
lime  everything  depended  on  its  restoration.  See 
Neh.  vi.  15,  16;  xii.  27-43;  comp.  Ps.  cxxii.  3. 
If  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  thus  taken 
for  the  daughter  of  Zion  herself,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  that  the  same  activities  are  attributed 
to  the  wall  which  belong  properly  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  and  that  it  is  exhorted  to  weep  and  to 
pray  for  its  children.  Mourning  and  exhaustion 
have  already  been  attributed  to  it  in  ver.  8  above, 
and  in  i.  4  the  ways  of  Zion  are  represented  as 
jnourning.  Further,  Is.  iii.  26  and  xiv.  31  have 
been  correctly  referred  to,  where  the  predicates 
of  mourning,  lamenting  and  howling  are  imputed 
to  the  gates.  [The  first  words  of  the  verse  must 
refer  to  the  enemies  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  verse.  There  is  no  other  nominative 
expressed  to  which  the  pronoun  their  (the  suffix 

in  03'?)  can  belong.  To  refer  it  back  to  the 
passer-by  in  ver.  15,  as  BlatNEt  does,  is  unneces- 
sary and  unnatural.  To  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  the  fious  Jews  is  to  suppose  aii  abrupt  un- 
grammaticai,  and  awkward  transition,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lamentations.     The 


pronominal  suffixes  in  these  Songs  are  employed 
with  singular  accuracy.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  verb  rendered  cried,  which 
is  to  cry  out,  to  vociferate  (Deut.  xxii.  24,  27;  Is. 
xlii.  2),  we  readily  see  the  connection.  Even 
these  heathen  enemies  recognized  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  theii 
heart  expressed  this  conviction  in  loud  outcries 
and  shouts  addressed  to  the  Lord, — Adonai  the 
Lord  of  the  heathen,  as  well  as  of  Israel.  This 
may  throw  additional  light  on  the  words  in  ver. 
7,  "They  have  made  a  noise  in  (he  house  of  Je- 
hovah, as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast."  (It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  choice  of  a  proper  initial 
word  may  have  led  to  this  continued  reference 
to  the  heathen.)  After  the  word  Lord  there 
ought  to  be  a  full  stop.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
Hebrew  by  the  accent  Aathnah,  which  rarely 
occurs  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  verse.  What 
follows  is  not  what  the  enemies  cried,  nor  indeed 
can  it  be,  for  the  Hebrew  word  so  translated  is 
intransitive.  Whenever  that  word,  pj^if  is  fol- 
lowed by  anything  spoken  or  said,  the  verb  1DX, 
to  say,  is  introduced,  Ex.  v.  8,  they  cry,  saying:  15, 
xvii.  4;  Num.  xii.  13;  2  Kings  iv.  1;  vi.  26, 
cried — saying:  1  Kings  xx.  39;  2  Kings  iv.  40; 
vi.  6,  cried — and  said.  The  only  seeming  ex- 
ception to  this  construction,  2  Kiugs  ii.  12,  where 
Elisha  cried.  My  father,  my  father!  etc.,  is  due, 
probably,  to  the  broken  disconnected  ejacula- 
tions of  the  prophet,  that  could  hardly  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  verb  IDS,  as  if  he  had  said  some- 
thing with  deliberation.  It  must  be  observed, 
too,  that  they  were  only  ejaculations,  outcries 
that  he  uttered,  and  the  verb  is  not  followed  by 

7N  aa  it  is  here.  But  here,  where  7X  is  used,  a 
long  and  connected  address,  like  this  to  the  walls 
of  Zion,  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  verb  pi's. 
to  cry.  Had  the  prophet  intended  to  tell  us  what 
the  enemies  said  to  God,  he  would  have  followed 
the  word  \>^'i,  they  cried  with  the  usual  phrase 
and  said.  We  must  take  therefore  the  following 
touching  address  to  the  walls,  as  the  words  of 
the  Prophet.  We  thus  avoid  the  exceeding 
awkwardness  of  introducing  a  long  address  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  singular  announce- 
ment that  they  cried  to  the  Lord,  when  there  is 
not,  according  to  Naeoelsbach,  a  single  word 
actually  addressed  to  the  Lord,  for  the  prayer  in 
verses  20-22  is  the  prayer  of  Zion.  We  moreover 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the  laborious  dis- 
tinction between  the  individual  members  of  the 
church  and  the  mystical  unity  of  the  untransla- 
table Gesammtheit.  We  have  here  an  eloquent 
poetical  address  by  the  prophet  to  the  ruined 
walls,  which  by  personification  and  synecdoche 
represent  the  afiSicted  daughter  of  Zi  on.  — Wokds- 
wobth:  "O  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  The 
Prophet  appeals  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  as  that 
which  once  encircled  her  with  defence,  but  now 
lies  prostrate,  and  which,  being  reduced  to  ruin, 
was  the  fittest  representative  of  the  city  in  her 
desolate  condition.  He  gives  a  voice  to  the  stones 
of  the  wall,  and  makes  them  weep  for  her  sor 
row.  We  need  not  be  surprised  by  such  a  pro- 
sopopoeia as  this,  any  more  than  by  his  exclama- 
tion, O  earth,  earth,  earth  (xxii.  29),  or  by  the 
language  of  Hab.  ii.  11:  The  stone  shall  cry  out 
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of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  shall  answer  it;  or  by  our 
Lord's  words  (Luke  xix.  40),  If  these  should  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  would  cry  out."  Comp.  Gke- 
LACH,  p.  75.— W.  H.  H.] — Let  tears  run  down 
like  a  river  day  and  nigtit.  The  expreasiou, 
precisely  as  it  is  here,  is  found  no  where  else. 
For  similar  expressions,  see  iii.  48;  Jer.  ix.  17; 
xiii.  17;  xiv,  17. — Give  thyself  no  rest;  let 
not  the  apple  of  thine  eye  cease  [or  leave 
off,  i.  e.,  shedding  tears  (Noyes)].  The  daughter 
of  thine  eye.  This  expression  is  found  elsewhere 
only  in  Ps.  xvii.  8.  n3,  daughter,  is  here  ap- 
parently an  abbreviation  of  n53,  entrance,  door, 
gate,  Zech.  ii.  12.  The  pupil  is  the  door,  the 
opening  of  the  eye,  because  in  it  lies  the  power 
of  sight.  See  Foerst  Lei.,  Gesen.  7%es.,p.  841. 
Delitzsch  on  Ps.  xvii.  8.  [Assem.  Ann.  :  "That 
which  we  call  the  ball,  or  apple  of  the  eye,  from 
the  spherical  figure  of  it,  that  the  Hebrews  call 
the  daughter  of  the  eye,  either  as  the  dearest  and 
tenderest  part  of  it,  Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Prov.  vii. 
2,  or  from  tlie  figures  that  seem  to  appear  in  it, 
whence  also  it  is  termed  by  the  Greeks  the  damsel, 
by  the  Latins  the  babe  of  the  eye."  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  10;  Prov.  vii.  2,  and  Alexander  oh  Ps. 
xvii.  8.  Blaynby  understands  the  tear  as  so 
called  "with  great  propriety  and  elegance;" 
l)ut  this  is  supported  by  no  evidence,  and  is  ren- 
dered improbable  by  analogous  terms  applied 
to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  by  Hebrews,  Greeks  and 
Komans,  as  itidicated  above. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  19.  Arise,  Rise  up. — [Geklacu:  "Up." 
Owen:  "The  meaning  as  stated  by  Gatakee,  is, 
Rise  from  thy  bed;  for  she  is  exhorted  to  cry 
in  the  night.  The  Hebrew  word  is  familiar  and 
precious  to  us  as  the  same  our  Saviour  uttered, 
Mark  v.  41.  "Talitha  cumi,"  kovjil,  'Dip. — W. 
H.  H.] — Cry  out  in  the  night,  in,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  'watches.  The  Hebrews 
divided  the  night  into  three  watches  ["the  first, 
coaimencing  at  sunset  and  extending  to  what 
corresponded  to  our  ten  o'clock;  the  second, 
from  ten  till  two  in  the  morning;  and  the 
third  from  that  time  till  sun  rise"  (Henderson)]: 

the  middle  one  was  called  nyO''nn  mbiyNri,  the 
T  -     v      :  -  |r' 

middle  watch.  Judges  vii.  10;  the  last  riTDjyN 
"ip3n,  ^Homing  watch,  Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11.  Since  in  Judges  vii.  19  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch  is  called  'jin  'X  ©SI  [lit.,  head  of 
middle  walch'\,  so  JlllpK'N  I^NI  [lit.,  head  of  night 
watches],  the  beginning  of  the  night  watches  gene- 
rally, would  be  the  time  of  the  first  watch.  See 
Winer,  R.  W.  B.,  «.  v.,  Nachtwachen.  [The 
opinion  that  this  was  the  name  of  theirs*  watch, 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  its  use  here.  Yet  there 
is  much  reason  to  doubt  if  it  has  here  that  sense. 
To  rise  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  which  be- 
gan before  ordinary  bed-time,  is  not  very  sug- 
gestive of  sleepless  grief  and  anxiety.  The  pas- 
sage in  Judges  favors  Gerlaoh's  conjecture,  that 
the  expression  denotes  the  beginning  of  each  suc- 
cessioe  watch  in  the  night.  He  refers  to  the  simi- 
lar use  of  fNI,  head,  beginning,  in  this  same 
verse,  and  quotes  the  remark  of  Miohaelis,  that 
nXin  tyXT  means,  not  the^rs(  of  all  the  open- 
places,  but  the  beginning  or  head  of  every  one  of 


them.  So  nn^ri^X  i^NI  means  not  the  first  of  the 
night  watches,  but  the  beginning  of  each  succes- 
sively. At  every  watch,  or  as  often  as  you  hear 
the  watchman  announce  the  hour,  cry  out  to  God 
in   prayer. — W    H.    H.]      The  preposition  used 

here  in  Hebrew,  7,  means  towards  or  about  that 
time  (see  Gen.  iii.  8;  viii.  11).  The  sense  is. 
About  the  time,  when  formerly  every  one  re- 
signed himself  to  his  first  sleep,  the  one  here 
addressed  should  rise  up  to  painful  mourning. — 
Pour  out  thine  heart  like  -water.  This 
seems  to  denote,  first  of  all,  the  melting,  dissolving 
of  the  heart  by  grief  (see  Ps.  xxii.  15;  Iviii.  8; 
comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  then,  the  open  unre- 
served outpouring  of  the  heart  (see  Ps.  Ixii.  9; 
xlii.  5;  cii.  1). — Before  the  face  of  the  Lord 
I'/ehovah,  see  Textual  note  above]. — Lift  up  thy 
hands  toward  him.  Lift  up  to  him  thy  hands. 
See  Ps.  Ixiii.  5;  cxix.  48.  [Calvin:  "The  ele- 
vation of  the  hands,  in  this  place  and  others, 
means  the  same  thing  as  prayer;  and  it  has  been 
usual  in  all  ages  to  raise  up  the  hands  to  Heaven, 
and  the  expression  often  occurs  in  the  jPsalms 
(xxviii.  2;  cxxxiv.  2);  and  when  Paul  bids 
prayers  to  be  made  every  where,  he  says,  '  I 
would  have  men  to  raise  up  pure  hands  without 
contention  '  (1  Tim.  ii.  8)."] — For  the  life  of 
thy  young  children,  \il.,  for  the  souls  of,  etc. 
As  is  seen  by  the  words  following  {that  have 
fainted,  ^tc),  the  object  of  holding  up  the  hands 
is,  not  to  save  the  children  (Rosenmueller),  but 
to  mourn  over  their  loss.  See  at  vers.  11,  12. 
Besides,  the  children  are  designated,  also,  aa  iu 
the  verses  just  named,  not  as  the  only,  but  as  a 
principal  object  of  lamentation.  See  vers.  20- 
22.  [Gerlach:  "To  raise  the  hands  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  use  of  words,  the  same  thing 
as  to  pray,  iii.  41;  Ps.  xxviii.  2  ;  Ixiii.  5;  cxxxiv. 
2  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  8),  and  therefore  cannot  be 
understood,  with  Thenics,  as  a  gesture  of 
the  deepest  distress.  If  he  would  confirm 
this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  according  to  the 
whole  train  of  thought  their  fate  is  already  de- 
termined and  can  only  be  mourned  over,  and 
therefore  an  exhortation  to  pray  for  the  life  of 
the  languishing  ones  would  no  longer  be  in 
place;  then  we  answer,  that  in  that  case  no 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  city  would  any  longer  be 
proper,  for  its  fate  was  fulfilled  ;  yet  it  would  be 
proper  for  those  who  are  found  surviving  in  great 
want,  as  in  fact  a  prayer  immediately  follows  on 
the  thought  of  this  calamity  in  i.  11,  20:  See,  Je- 
hovah,   how    I    am    distressed.       And,     further, 

^^}7'S.  [/"'■  the  sour\  does  not  indicate  the  al- 
ready ended  life  (Thenius,  Db  Wbtte),  for  which 
^^l.  ("le  life  principle)  would  be  a  singular  ex- 
pression ;  and,  further  still,  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  descriptions  given  iu  ver.  11 
and  iv.  4,  5,  where  not  the  death  of  those  who 
have  fainted,  but  the  distress  of  those  still  living, 
rends  the  hearts  of  their  mothers."     Gerlaoh's 

opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  words  to  Him,  vSs, 
'(/(  up  thy  hands  to  him,  i.  t.,  to  God  in  prayer. — 
W.  H.  H.]— That  faint  for  hunger  in  the  top 
[lit.,  at  the  head]  of  every  street— ITAo  have 
fainted  for  hunger  at  the  opening  of  every  street. 
See  iv.  1 ;    Is.  Ii.  20 ;    Nah.  iii.  10.      That   the 
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wall,  in  the  poet's  conception,  strictly  and  only 
represents  Zion,  is  plainly  evident  from  this,  that 
the  Israelilish  children  are  designated  as  the 
children  of  the  wall.  This  could  be  done  with 
the  more  propriety  from  the  fact  that  the  wall 
had  a  certain  motherly  character.  Did  it  not 
embrace  the  people  with  its  arms  ?    Sid  it  not 


truly,  in  a  certain  mother-like  manner,  bear  thera 
on  its  bosom?  [Woudswokth  :  "The  wall, 
which  girdled  Jerusalem,  is  regarded  as  a  mo. 
ther,  which  nurses  the  inhabitants,  her  oifspring, 
in  her  bosom ;  and  she  laments  for  the  children 
which  lie  at  the  end  of  the  streets,  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other."] 


II.  20-22. 

20  Behold,  O  Lord,  and  consider  to  -whom  thou  hast  done  this.  Shall  the  -women 
eat  their  fruit  and  children  of  a  span  long  ?    shall  the  priest  and  the  prophet  be 

21  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ?  The  young  and  the  old  lie  on  the  ground  in 
the  streets  :  my  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  fallen  by  the  sword  :  thou  hast  slain 

22  them  in  the  day  of  thy  anger ;  thou  hast  killed  and  not  pitied.  Thou  hast  called, 
as  in  a  solemn  day,  my  terrors  round  about ;  so  that  in  the  day  of  the  Loed's 
anger  none  escaped  nor  remained :  those  that  I  have  swaddled  and  brought  up  hath 
mine  enemy  consumed. 


-^Si>. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

See  i.  12;  iii.  25. — [DX-  Henderson:  "QX  is  twice  used  in  this  verse  with  the  force  of  a  demon- 
strative interjection."  He  translates.  Behold!  women  eat  their  fruit,  infants  of  a  span  long;  Jleholdl  priest  andprqpJiet  are 
slairtf  etc.    This  is  manifestly  wrong.    In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  QX  has  the  force  of  an  interjection,  it  retains  a 

conditional  sense,  and  never  introduces  an  unqualified  afBrmation,  or  statement  of  an  unquestioned  matter  of  fact  (see  Hos. 
iii.  12  ;  Job  xvii.  IS,  IG  ;  Prov.  iii.  3-1;  Jer.  xxxi.  20).     Besides,  the  future  form  of  the  verbs  requires  here  a  conditional  or 

potential  sense.— W.H.H.]—Jin-    Seeii.4.    [Hendeesok:  "Thenominative  to  Jin' is  tnO  and  N03  taken  singly."    Tho 

-T  -T  "  t  ■'  •  T 

German  enables  Naegelsbach  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  construction,  Soil  erwUrget  werden  Priester  und  Prophet  ? — W.  H.  H.] 
— tyipD-    Seeii.  7. 

Ve'r.  21.— 12JK'-  Jeremiah  uses  J^I^  only  once,  n33tyj  iii-  25 ;  but  we  find  K'ri  (decidedly  arbitrary)  in  iii.  2,  r\33t?'-— 
X7.  See  vers.  2,  10,  11.— niSin-  Ace.  loc.  See  my  (Jr.,  §70,  a,  ^.  ["  The  accusative  is  used  after  verbs  of  rest,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  wluvef"  Naegels.  Gr.]— |pTl  I^J-  See  Jer.  li.  22.— ;^n3D-  See  Jer.  xi.  19;  xxv.  34;  11.  40.  The 
expression  seems  to  involve  an  antithesis  to  □■'n3£3,  ver.  20. 

Ter.  22. — X'^pJ^-    The  imperfect,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  and  following  perfects,  seems  to  be  due  entirely 

to  the  necessities  of  the  acrostic.  [Perhaps,  the  future  here,  as  in  ver.  20,  has  a  conditional  or  potential  sense.  So  Owek, 
who  connects  it  with  the  words,  See,  O  Jehovah,  and  consider.    In  this  case  the  1  following  would  have  the  sense  oCfor;  or 

as  in  E.  V.:  so  tliat.  Shouldst  Thou  call  together,  as  on  a  festival,  all  my  terrors  from,  round  abonil  For  there  was  not,  etc. 
BLAiTfEY,  in  his  emendation  of  the  text,  overlooks  the  necessity  of  a  n  initial.— nj,t'lD  DVJ-  See  ver.  6. — W.  H.  H.]— 
'jT'31.  Piel  not  in  Jeremiah,  nor  does  he  use  the  verb  in  this  sense.  See  Ezek.  xix.  2.— D73-  See  Jer.  v.  3 ;  ix.  15  ;  xiv. 
12  ;  xlix.  37,  etc.  [BL.ITNET  (followed  by  Bootheotd)  takes  this  word  for  ^70  with  sufBx,  and  translates  :  Those  wlwm  Iliad 
fostered  and  made  to  grow  were  all  of  them  my  enemies.  The  pointing,  Dv3  not  D73,  the  Versions,  and  the  sense,  are  all 
against  this.— W.  H.  H.] 

tbou  hast  done  this.  [As  the  pronoun  is  in- 
terrogative, that  form  should  be  preserved  :  to 
whom  haat  Thou  done  thus?  The  question  thus 
interposed  between  the  appeal  to  God  to  look, 
and  the  description  of  what  He  will  see  if  He 
look,  is  very  forcible  and  does  not  mar  the  sense 
as  the  ordinary  construction  does,  but  makes  it 
more  apparent. — W.  H.  H.]  The  Lord  had  done 
this,  not  to  a  heathen  nation,  but  to  the  people 
of  His  own  choice,  to  whom  all  the  promises  of 
His  blessing  were  given  (comp.  Gen.  xii.  2,  3; 
XV.  5;  xviii.  18;  xx.  17,  18;  xxvi.  3,  4;  xxviii. 
14,  etc.). — Shall  the  women  eat  their  fruit 
and  children  of  a  span  long  ? — Should  wo- 
men eat  their  fruit,  the  children  whom  they  nursed? 
This  is  a  single  indirect  question,  although  it  is 
contained  in  two  members.  DX,  if  [literally 
translated,  the  question  is,  if — shall  eat  women 


EXEQETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  opinion  of  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  (which  Ro- 
SENMUELLEE  Seems  to  adopt),  that  the  following 
prayer  is  set  forth  by  the  prophet  himself,  as  a 
form  of  prayer  (inslar  formularis),  in  behalf  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  who  is  exhorted  to  pray  in 
vers.  18,  19,  hardly  needs  refutation.  That  the 
wall  of  Zion,  i.  e.,  Zion  herself,  utters  the  prayer 
in  vers.  20-22,  is  evident,  both  from  the  exhorta- 
tion to  prayeT  in  vers.  18,  19,  and  from  the  sub- 
stantial agreement  of  vers.  20-22  with  what  vers. 
18, 19  had  indicated  as  the  subject  matter  of  this 
prayer  of  lamentation. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  LORD,  and  consider 
— See,  0  Jehovah,  and  look.  This  exact  formula 
occurs   i.  11.     The  prayer  in  i.  20-22  (comp.  i. 


9)  also  begins  with  See,  Jehovah.-To  whom  I  ^A«'»-  /''"'«.  ««=•]  '^  dependent  on  HNI,  see  [see  if 
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this  is  so,  or  should  be  so].  The  sense  of  the 
question,  moreover,  is  not,  whether  it  had  ever 
been  heard  of  that  mothers  had  been  driven  by 
hunger  to  eat  their  own  offspring?  (Rosenmuel- 
ler),  for  then  the  perfect  tense  ought  to  have 
been  used.  But  what  is  aslsed  is,  whether  that 
thing,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  may  be  sup- 
posable,  possible,  or  right;  and  to  express  this 
the  imperfect  must  be  used.  The  explanation  of 
Thenius,  "Had  they  then  been  obliged  to  eat, 
etc.,  i.  e.,  Had  Thy  judgments  gone  so  far,  that, 
etc.,"  is  not  sufficiently  grammatical.  What  ia 
asked  is,  whether  this  thing,  generally  speaking, 
would  be  allowed  to  happen?  The  answer  to 
this  question  would  involve  another,  whether  it 
had  been  suffered  to  happen  at  that  time  ?  But 
the  latter  question  is  not  directly  contained  in 
the  words  used, — The  crime  here  mentioned  is 
clearly  designated  as  a  punishment  to  the  rebel- 
lious people;  Deut.  xxviii.  53;  Jer.  xix.  9.  See 
2  Kings  vi.  28,  29 ;  Lam.  iv.  10.— Shall  the 
priest  and  the  prophet  be  slain  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord — Should  priest  and  prophet  be 
slain,  etc.  [AssEM.  Ann.:  "Should  God  endure 
to  see  His  own  house  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
His  own  priests  and  such  as  bore  the  name  at 
least  of  His  prophets."] 

CIS,  their  fruit.  The  masculine  suffix  has  in- 
duced most  interpreters  unnecessarily  to  change 
the  reading.  [As  the  Sept.  has  KapTvdv  KotXia^ 
avTiJv,  and  Chal.  and  Arab,  similar  readings,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  original  text  was 
\02  '"ip,  of  which  the  3  changed  into  □  is  all 
tiiat  remains  in  the  present  text.  Blajney  sug- 
gests DHT  '"O.  Owen  has  an  original  device  of 
his  own  to  meet  this  presumed  difficulty.  He 
says,  "Fruit,  in  the  sense  of  offspring,  is  applied 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  We  may  take  the 
final  mem  in  □'U'J  as  a  pronoun,  their  wives;  the 
same  are  meant  as  in  verse  18,  their  voice  \_heart?'\, 
i.  e.,  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  the  con- 
struction will  be  quite  grammatical.  Should 
their  own  wines  eat  their  offspring."  That  would 
moan  their  wives  ate,  not  their  own,  but  their 
husbands'  children.  This  would  furnish  preach- 
ers with  a  text  against  polygamy,  or  the  cruelty 
of  step-mothers  1  Hendekson  is  satisfied  with  a 
magisterial  appeal  to  euphony:  "The masculine 
suffix  is  adopted  instead  of  the  feminine,  to  agree 
in  form  with  Q'tW  preceding." — W.  H.  H.]  It  is 
not  even  necessary,  with  Chk.  B.  Michaelis,  to 
keep  in  mind  mothers  and  fathers.  The  mascu- 
line, as  the  more  comprehensive  and  higher  sex, 
includes  the  feminine  too.  See  my  Or.,  §60,  5; 
Jer.  ix.  19;  xliv.  19,  2.5;  Gen.  xxxi.  9;  Ex.  i. 
21,  etc. — D'npQ  occurs  only  here.  It  is  the  ab- 
stract of  the  verb  HilQ,  which  is  found  only  iu 
ver.  22  below.  The  latter  (different  from  HSU, 
Is.  xlviii.  13)  is  a  denominative  from  n3!3,  palma, 
the  hand-breadth,  palm  of  the  iand,  and  seem- 
ingly signifies /jaZmis  gestare  (the  Latins  say  ulnis 
(jestare).  Kimchi,  Viteinga,  Kalkae  would  un- 
derstand the  expression  of  the  smoothing  of  the 
limbs,  as  of  the  swaddling  clothes  and  bands, 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  [With  E.  V.,  chil- 
dren of  a  span  long,  agree  Vulq.:  paroulos  ad  men- 
turam  palm.se;    Lcthbk:   die  jUngsten  Kindleiu 


einer  Spanne  lang;  Bkoughton  :  infants  that  mag 
be  spanned,  and  Hendeeson:  infants  of  a  span  long. 
The  idea  of  children  carried  in  the  bands  is 
adopted  by  Blayney  ;  children  of  palms,  i.  e., 
"little  ones  dandled  on  the  bands;"  Rosen- 
MUELLER :  infantes  qiios  suis  manibus  iractant ; 
Gerlaoh:  die  Kinder,  die  man  auf  Handen 
triigt ;  and  Notes  ;  children  borne  in  the  arms. 
The  marginal  reading  in  E.  V.,  children  swaddled 
with  their  hands,  is  thus  explained  in  Assem. 
Ann.:  "Because  the  verb  means  to  mete  or  to 
stretch  out  aught  with  the  hand,  as  Is.  xlviii.  13. 
Hence  both  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  and  the 
Rabbins  here  expound  it  the  children  ofswaddlings; 
the  children  whose  limbs  the  mothers  were  wont 
to  stretch  out  and  stroke,  as  if  they  were  me- 
ting or  measuring  them  with  their  hands,  to  fa- 
shion them  and  make  them  grow  straight  and 
proportionable  ;  and  to  the  same  purpose  also  to 
make  them  up  with  swathing  bauds;  for  this 
word  ariseth  from  a  root  frequent  in  the  Tal- 
mudists,  for  a  wrapper  of  linen,  wherewith  to 
wrap  up  aught ;  as  also,  for  a  veil,  or  apron,  or 
the  like,  in  Scripture,  Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22; 
and  this  interpretation  receiveth  further  strength 
from  what  followeth  here,  ver.  22."  Calvin 
translates  parvulos  educationis,  which  Owen 
translates,  infants  while  nursed,  the  children  of 
nursings,  or  nurturings  (educationum).  BooTH- 
royb:  their  little  nurslings.  The  Sept.;  those  suck- 
ing the  breasts.  After  examining  these  various 
translations  and  interpretations,  it  is  obvious 
that  Naegelsbach  has  expressed  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  whatever  is  its  fundamental  pri- 
mitive idea, — the  children  whom  they  nursed, — 
taking  the  last  word  in  its  most  eomprehenstve 
sense.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  21.  The  young  and  the  old  lie  on 
the  ground  in  the  streets — Boy  and  old  man 
lie  on  the  ground  in  the  streets.  [So  Gerlach. 
Blavney,  Noyes  :  TTie  boy  and  the  old  man.  Hen- 
derson :  Boys  and  old  men. — The  verb  is  prete- 
rite, and  ought  to  be  so  translated.  He  is  de- 
scribing what  was  then  past.  The  boy  and  the  old 
man  lay  on  the  ground.  Blaynet  :  have  lien. — 
W.  H.  H.] — My  virgins  and  my  young  men. 
See  i.  4,  18;  ii.  10;  v.  11— Are— Aave— fallen 
by  the  sword.  See  Jer.  xix.  7;  xx.  4; 
xxxix.  18.  [Blatney  imagines  the  metre  needs 
improving,  and  translates.  My  virgins  and  my 
young  men  are  fallen;  with  the  sword  hast  thou  slain 
them,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  accents,  besides 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  pronoun  not  ex- 
pressed,—W.  H.  H.]— Thou  hast  slain  them 
in  the  day  of  thine  anger;  thou  hast  killed 
and  not  pitied— 7ViOM.  hast  killed  in  the  day  of  thy 
anger  (see  ver.  2) ;  hast  slain  and  not  pitied  (ver. 
2).  [The  asyndetical  construction,  as  in  ver. 
16,  is  vehement  and  forcible.  Thou  hast  killed, 
hast  slain,  hast  not  pitied.  To  supply  the  con- 
junction and  or  personal  pronoun  them  weakens 
the  sentence. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  22.  Thou  hast  called— r?(OM  callest  to- 
gether— as  in  a  solemn  day — as  on  a  feast-day. 
See  ver.  6. — My  terrors  round  about  [lit., 
from  round  about,  from  every  direction,  so  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  them.  So  BRonoHTOH. 
Calvin  :  "  Here  he  uses  a  most  appropriate  me- 
taphor, to  show  that  t  he  people  had  been  brought 
to  the  narrowest  straits ;  for  he  says  that  terrors 
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)iad  on  every  side  surrounded  them,  as  when  u. 
solemn  assembly  is  called.  They  sounded  the 
trumpets  when  a  festival  was  at  hand,  that  all 
might  come  up  to  the  Temple.  As,  then,  many 
companies  were  wont  to  come  to  Jerusalem  on 
feast-days — for  when  the  trumpets  were  sounded 
all  were  called — so  the  Prophet  says  that  terrors 
had  been  sent  from  every  part  to  straiten  the 
miserable  people."  Owen:  "My  terrors  inea,nmj 
terrifiers,  according  to  the  Vulg.,  the  abstract  for 
the  concrete." — W.  H.  H.] — So  that  in  the  day 
of  the  LORD'S  anger  none  escaped  or  re- 
mained— And  there  was  not  on  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
wrath  an  escaped  one  or  a  survivor.  [The  two  words 
rendered  escaped  and  remained  seem  to  express  the 
same  idea ;  namely,  to  escape.  As  there  were 
multitudes  who  survived  the  slaughter  and  still 
remained  on  earth,  we  cannot  translate  the  second 
word  by  either  of  these  terms,  unless  we  regard 
them  as  merely  hyperbolical.  Probably  the 
meaning  is  that  none  entirely  escaped  the  eifeets 
of  God's  wrath,  and  we  may  translate  thus,  there 
was  not  one  that  escaped  or  was  exempt.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from 
which  the  noun  is  derived  (T^'^i  elabi,  to  escape, 
to  get  clear,  i.  e.,  of  condemnation  or  punishment), 
and  is  confirmed  apparently  by  Jer.  xlii.  17, 
"  they  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and 
by  the  pestilence :  and  none  of  them  shall  remain 
or  escape,"  i.  e.,  shall  escape  or  be  wholly  exempt 
(comp.  Jer.  iliv.  14), — "  from  the  evil  that  I  will 
bring  upon  them."  We  may  understand  the 
phrase  in  our  text  as  elliptical  for  the  fuller  ex- 
pression as  we  find  it  in  Jer.  xliv.  14,  remain  or 

escape  from  the  evils,  r]:)'ir\  USD  D'Ssi  ino.  We 
may  translate  the  sentence  impersonally,  there 
was  no-t  that  escaped  or  was  exempt.  The  wrath  of 
the  Lonl  desof  nded  on  all  things  and  allpersons. 
The  cily  and  Zion,  the  walls  and  the  gates,  the 
sanctuary,  palaces  and  houses,  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants, without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  condition, 
were  involved  in  a  common  ruin. — W.  H.  H.] 
—Those  that  I  have  swaddled — Those  I  have 
carried  or  nursed,  see  ver.  20 — and  brought  up, 
hath  mine  enemy  consumed — my  enemy  de- 
stroyed them.  It  is  evident  that  the  prayer  is  a 
prayer  of  lamentation,  and  with  respect  to  its 
object  responds  to  the  exhortation  contained  in 
ver.  19  by  giving  the  first  place  to  the  principal 
subject  of  that  verse,  without  restricting  itself  to 
that  subject,  which  is,  besides,  rather  intimated 
than  expressed. 

D''1?J0,  terrors,  every  where  else  means  shelter, 
place  of  accommodation,  dwelling,  eommoratio,  pere- 
S/rinatio  (Gen.  xvii.8;  xxviii.  4;  xxxvi.  7;  xxxvii. 
1;  Ex.  vi.  4,  etc.),  granary  (Sing.  "lUD,  Ps.  Iv. 
16).  None  of  these  meanings  suits  here.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  derive  it  from  "lUD,  terrifying, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  vi.  25 ;  xx. 
3,4,10;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.  29.  [Gerlaoh:  "This 
word  is  certainly  a  designation  of  the  enemy 
(Vulg.:  gut  terrent  me),  but  is  not  to  be  restricted 
to  them,  see  i.  20,  since  the  formula  so  frequent 
in  Jeremiah  (vi.  25  ;  xx.  4,  10 ;  xlvi.  5  ;  xlix.  29) 
is  a  general  expression  for  a  position  threatened 
on  all  sides  with  dangers  and  the  terror  pre- 
vailing therein." — EwALD,  according  to  Gerlaoh, 
takes  the  vford  in  its  more  common  signification 


and  insists  that  it  relates  to  the  same  persons 
named  in  the  second  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse. 
"The  word  denotes  my  villagers  round  about,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  defenceless  country  towns 
and  villages  are  intended,  who  were  related  to 
the  chief  protecting  city  as  farmers,  C'lJ  (Sept. 
wapoidat).  Thus  the  whole  verse  plainly  alludes 
to  a  great  event  in  the  days  of  the  siege.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  rushed  into  the  prin- 
cipal city  (as  happened  similarly  under  Titus) 
as  if  a  great  feast  as  of  old  were  to  be  held  in 
this  city, — but  alas!  it  would  be  in  the  end  for 
them,  at  the  final  capture,  the  great  festivity  of 
murder."  This  makes  excellent  sense  of  the 
whole  verse,  and  is  recommended  by  preserving 
the  same  subject  throughout  the  three  clauses  of 
the  verse, — which  cannot  be  said  of  Blayney's 
translation.  Thou  hast  convoked,  as  on  a  set  day,  such 
as  were  strangers  to  me  round  about,  which  gives  us 
a  new  theme  in  each  clause.  But,  as  Gerlaoh 
remarks,  the  analogy  of  i.  15,  the  fact  that  the 
authority  of  the  Sept.  is  weakened  by  its  evident 
mistranslation  of  the  formula  in  the  prophetical 
book — -fear  on  every  side,  and  the  difiiculty  of  sup- 
posing that  the  flight  of  the  country  people  to  the 
city  could  be  designated  as  a  summons  from  the 
Lord,  should  confirm  us  in  the  usual  translation 
of  this  passage. — W.  H.  H.] 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  "Olim  erat  regnum  Israelitarum  in 
sublimi,  jura  sub  limo,"  Forstek. 

2.  Ver.  1.  "  When  Jeremiah  says  throughout, 
the  Lord  has  done  it,  disregarding  what  Babel 
did,  he  would  teach  us,  when  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  us  by  the  world  and  men,  that  we  should 
regard,  not  the  instruments,  who  could  not  in- 
jure the  least  hair  of  our  heads,  but  God,  who 
does  and  ordains  it  (Lam.  iii.  37  ;  Am.  iii.  6;  Is. 
xlv.  7  ;  Sir.  xi.  14),  that  He  (1)  is  impelled  to  it 
by  our  sins,  and  (2)  that  He  prepares  His  pun- 
ishments in  Heaven,  before  they  are  inflicted  on 
transgressors.  This  serves  to  make  us  patient. 
Example:  Job  says  not,  The  Devil,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Arabians,  did  this,  but  God  has  done  it.'= 
Cramer,  according  to  Ea.  Hunnius,  Ser.  L,  eh. 
2,  p.  46. — [Ver.  1,  etc.  How  hath  Jehovah, 
etc.  "The  grief  is  not  so  much  that  such  and 
such  things  are  done,  as  that  God  has  done  them ; 
this,  this  is  their  wormwood  and  gall."  "To 
those  who  know  how  to  value  God's  favor,  no- 
thing appears  more  dreadful  than  His  anger; 
corrections  in  love  are  easily  borne,  but  rebukes 
in  wrath  wound  deep."  Matt.  Henry.] 

8.  Ver.  1.  "Bellarmine  is  not  wise  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  worship  of  images  from  this 
text,  and  especially  from  Ps.  xcix.  5  {Lib.  II.,  de 
cultu  imaginum,  cap.  12).  For  the  Psalmist  would 
not  have  the  pious  worship  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  mercy-seat. 
....  Therefore,  in  Hebrew  it  is  not  said,  Wor- 
ship His  footstool,  but  Worship  at  [or  toward"]  His 
footstool.  AuGDSTiNE  Understands  this  as  said 
with  reference  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  Logos  is  adorned  with  Divine  worship 
(Xarpeia).  But  this  interpretation  rather  strength- 
ens than  weakens  the  argument  of  the  Jesuit." 

FoRSTER. 

4.  Ver.  1.  "  If  men  themselves  are  not  worthy, 
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He  rejects  all  their  ceremonies.  He  inquires 
nothing  about  stone  houses  with  their  splendor, 
nothing  about  the  external  form  of  the  church, 
but  He  will  prepare  for  Himself  the  souls  of  in- 
dividuals in   the  fire  for   all  eternity."     Died- 

KICH. 

5.  Ver.  2.  "  The  Abbot  Rupeet,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  books  of  Kings  (B.  V.,  ch.  14) 
understands  the  fall  of  Jezebel  out  of  the  window 
(2  Kings  ix.  33), — as  well  as  the  passage  before 
us,  which  is  expressed  in  the  Vulgate  thus,  "the 
Lord  hath  cast  down  headlong  ...  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Jacob," — as  a  prophecy  of  the  ven- 
geance which  Israel  has  incurred,  for  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  he  then  says, 
'  That  fall  has  been  heard  of  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Lo  !  that  synagogue  which  slew 
Christ,  where  is  it  ?  Truly,  whatever  seems  to 
remain  may  be  compared  to  what  the  dogs  left  of 
Jezebel's  body.' "  Ghisler.,p.  70. 

6.  Ver.  2.  "Paschasius  Radbertus  observes 
on  this  passage,  th.at  kingdom,  king,  priest.  Tem- 
ple, stronghold,  etc.,  may  be  nothing  else  than 
'  as  it  were,  some  great  prophet  or  prophecy ' 
contained  in  earthen  vessels.  'But  now  that 
Christ  has  come,  since  the  various  predictions 
concerning  Him,  which  were  contained  in  those 
vessels,  have  been  fulfilled,  they  have  all  been 
cast  down  and  broken,  destroyed  and  scattered, 
polluted  and  profaned,  that  all  the  mystical  and 
unutterable  secrets  which  were  concealed  in  them 
should  be  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world, 
being  revealed  more  clearly  than  light.'  "    Ghis- 

LER. 

7.  Ver.  2.  He  hath  polluted,  etc.  "  This  is, 
truly,  the  result  of  the  profanation  of  the  Divine 
name  and  majesty,  which  was  at  times  extremely 
common  even  among  the  chief  men  ;  and  this  re- 
sult is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  divine  jus- 
tice in  Wisdom  xi.  17 — Wherewithal  a  man  sin- 
neth,  by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punished." 
FoRSTER.  "  The  secret  of  their  strength  was 
taken  away  from  the  people  in  the  persons  of 
their  princes,  as  Samson  lost  his  strength  when 
he  had  violated  his  vow."  Diedrich. — [Ver.  i. 
Prater.  "Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  as  Thou 
settest  before  us  at  this  day  those  ancient  exam- 
ples by  which  we  perceive  with  what  heavy  pun- 
ishments Thou  didst  chastise  those  whom  Thou 
hadst  adopted, — 0  grant,  that  we  may  learn  to 
regard  Thee,  and  carefully  to  examine  our  whole 
life,  and  duly  consider  how  indulgently  Thou  hast 
preserved  us  to  this  day,  so  that  we  may  ever  pa- 
tiently bear  Thy  chastisements,  and  with  a  hum- 
ble and  sincere  heart  flee  to  Thy  mercy,  until 
Thou  be  pleased  to  raise  up  Thy  Church  from 
that  miserable  state  in  which  it  now  lies,  and  so 
to  restore  it,  that  Thy  name  may,  through  Thine 
only-begotten  Son,  be  glorified  throughout  the 
whole  world.    Amen."  Calvin.] 

8.  Ver.  3.  "This  consideration  can  and  ought 
to  check  pride  and  arrogance,  and  prevent  us  from 
fiercely  erecting  our  horns,  being  mindful  of  that 
notorious  saying: 

Ottrnua  quifaciunt,  Tie  comuaftrre  recusmt. 

And  from  Zech.  i.  18-21  we  learn,  that  the  Lord 
can  easily  raise  up  smiths  to  break  the  horns  of 
those  who  are  fierce  and  insolent."  Forster. 

9.  Ver.  6.   "Qoii  has  made  Christ  a  horn  of 


salvation  to  His  church,  that  it  should  receive 
from  His  fulness  grace,  blessing,  strength  and 
power  Whoever  will  not  make  use  of  Christ  for 
this  purpose,  his  carnal  ability  will  soon  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin.     Luke  i.  69."   Starke. 

10.  Ver.  5.  "When  Judea  denied  the  mystery 
of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  which  the  Gentiles 
believed,  the  princes  of  Judea  fell  into  contempt, 
and  these  Gentiles,  who  had  been  oppressed 
while  guilty  of  unbelief,  were  elevated  into  the 
liberty  of  the  true  faith.  But  Jeremiah,  fore- 
seeing long  before  it  happened  this  fall  of  the 
Israelites,  says,  The  Lord  has  become  as  if  He 
were  an  enemy.  He  has  overthrown  Israel,  He  has 
overthrown  all  his  walls,  He  has  overthrown  His 
defences."  Greg.  Papa,  Lib.  XL,  Moral.  Cap.  10, 
quoted  by  Ghisler.,p.  76. 

11.  Ver.   5.     n'JXI   n^'JNn.      "The   Vuigate 

_t;-;|-  t--:|t 
version  has,  humiliatam  et  humiliationem  [one 
humbled  and  humiliation].  Avenarius  inter- 
prets inveetum  et  invectionera  [attack  and  as- 
sault by  sea]  and  explains  it  as  relating  to  naval 
conflicts  and  the  various  meihods  of  assaulting 
an  enemy:  since  both  vords  are  from  anah,  which 
properly  signifies  to  be  carried  in  skips.  ^'  Foesieb. 
[Note. — Forster  either  misquoted  the  Vulgate, 
or  intended  only  to  give  the  sense,  in  his  under- 
standing of  it.  The  Vulgate  is  humiliatum  et  hu- 
miliatam; which  the  Douay  translates  "and hath 
multiplied  in  the  daughter  of  Judea  the  afflicted, 
both  men  and  women."  The  VuLG.  is  a  translation 
of  the  Sept.:  Kal  kn'XijBmev  Ty  Bvyarpl  'Iov6a  rairsc- 
voifj-svov  Kal  rera'jreivufj.evTjv. — W.  H.  H.] 

12.  Vers.  4,  5.  "Here  a  distinction  between 
the  evil  of  crime  and  the  evil  of  punishment  is  to  be 
observed.  God  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
evil  of  crime.  The  opinion  of  Peter  Martyr,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Romans, 
is,  therefore,  impious  and  horrible, — 'I  cannot 
deny  that  God  is  in  every  way  the  cause  of  sin.' 
God  is,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  of 
punishment,  being  a  just  Judge  and  the  avenger 
of  crimes.  In  this  sense  the  inimical  acts  of  the 
Babylonians  are  here  attributed  directly  to  Him." 
Forster. 

13.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  The  Lord,  who  never  suffers 
Himself  to  be  forgotten  '  causes  our  solemn  feasts 
and  the  Sabbaths  of  our  rest  to  be  forgotten,'  not 
because  the  rites  of  our  religion  do  not  please 
Him,  but  because  the  former  tabernacle  of  God 
or  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  us  is  pro- 
faned, and  there  is  now  no  place  in  which  those 
rites  may  be  so  ofi'cred  as  to  please  God."  Pas- 
CHAS.  Radbertus  by  Ghisler.,  p.  79.' 

14.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  The  Romanists,  therefore,  err 
when  they  pretend  that  Rome  is  the  fixed  and 
immovable  seat  of  the  church.  For  although 
the  Catholic  and  universal  church  cannot  cease 
to  exist  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  yet  that  particular 
churches  have  perished  and  can  perish,  experi- 
ence testifies,  yea  Rome  herself  testifies  by  an 
example  in  her  own  history.  .  .  .  What  is  here 
related  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  should 
assuredly  be  demolished  and  overthrown,  has 
happened  to  temples  of  Christ  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  a  fact  also  especially  memorable, 
that  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1468, 
the  Turks  having  assembled  and  taken  Constanti- 
nople, the  temple  of  Sophia,  esteemed  so  sacred, 
was   turned  into  a   horse-stable.      And   this  is 
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what  was  long  ago  written  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  59-64, 
and  also  Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  14."  Forsteb. — [Ver.  7. 
"Had  he  only  spoken  of  the  city,  of  the  lands,  of 
the  palaces,  of  the  vineyards,  and,  in  shoi-t,  of 
all  their  possessions,  it  would  have  been  a  much 
lighter  matter ;  but  when  he  says  that  God  had 
counted  as  nothing  all  their  sacred  things, — the 
altar,  the  Temple,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
festive  days, — when,  therefore,  he  says,  that 
Qod  had  not  only  disregarded,  but  had  also  cast 
away  from  Him  these  things,  which  yet  espe- 
cially availed  to  conciliate  llis  favor,  the  people 
must  have  hence  perceived,  except  they  were  be- 
yond measure  stupid,  how  grievously  they  had 
provoked  God's  wrath  against  themselves ;  for 
this  was  the  same  as  though  heaven  and  earth 
were  blended  together.  Had  there  been  an  up- 
setting of  all  things,  had  the  sun  left  its  place 
and  sunk  into  darkness,  had  the  earth  heaved  up- 
wards, the  confusion  would  have  hardly  been 
more  dreadful,  than  when  God  put  forth  thus  His 
hand  against  the  sanctuary,  the  altar,  the  festal 
days,  and  all  their  sacred  things.  But  we  must 
refer  to  the  reason  why  this  was  done,  even  be- 
cause the  Temple  had  been  long  polluted  by  the 
iniquities  of  the  people,  and  because  all  sacred 
things  had  been  wickedly  and  disgracefully  pro- 
faned. We  now,  then,  understand  why  the  Pro- 
phet enlarged  so  much  on  a  subject  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently plain."  Calvin.] 

15.  Ver.  7.  "Wherewith  one  sins,  therewith 
is  he  punished  (Wis.  xi.  17).  But  because  the 
most  heinous  sins  had  been  perpetrated  at  the 
altar  and  Divine  worship,  so  now  at  the  altar  the 
severe  chastisement  is  inflicted,  that  they  must 
be  deprived  of  it."  Cramer. — [Ver.  7.  They 
have  made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah — "  Why  did  He  grant  so  much  license 
to  these  profane  enemies?  even  because  the  Jews 
themselves  had  previously  polluted  the  Temple, 
so  that  He  abhorred  all  their  solemn  assemblies, 
as  also  He  declares  by  Isaiah,  that  He  detested 
their  festivals.  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  (i.  13, 
14).  But  it  was  a  shocking  change,  when  ene- 
mies entered  the  place  which  God  had  conse- 
crated for  Himself,  and  there  insolently  boasted, 
and  uttered  base  and  wicked  calumnies  against 
God !  But  the  sadder  the  spectacle,  the  more  de- 
testable appeared  the  impiety  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  great  evils.  *  *  *  That 
the  Chaldeans  polluted  the  Temple,  that  they 
trod  under  foot  all  sacred  things,  all  this  the  Pro- 
phet shows  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves, who  had,  through  their  own  conduct, 
opened  the  Temple  to  the  Chaldeans  and  exposed 
all  sacred  things  to  their  will  and  pleasure." 
Calvin.] 

16.  Ver.  9.  "God  is  careful  to  punish  con- 
tempt of  His  word  by  taking  away  that  word. 
The  curse  which  they  chose,  that  is  come  to  them; 
the  blessing  they  did  not  choose,  that  is  far  from 
them,  Ps.  cix.  17."  Cramer. 

17.  Vers.  1-10.  "  Although  God,  properly 
speaking,  allows  Himself  to  repent  of  nothing, 
and  His  gifts  and  callings  admit  of  no  change 
(Rom.  xi.  20),  yet  it  is  evident  from  this  passage, 
that  He  is  bound  to  no  particular  people,  espe- 
cially if  that  people  prove  to  be  godless  and  un- 
thankful towards  Him.  He  had  chosen  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  for  His  own  peculiar  people,  Jerusa- 


lem for  His  dwelling,  where  He  had,  as  it  were 
His  fire  and  His  hearth  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  and  had 
lifted  it  up  to  Heaven ;  but  when  it  became  un- 
grateful and  disobedient,  He  considered  not  all 
this,  but  cast  down  to  the  earth  all  the  glory  of 
Israel,  laid  waste  His  own  tabernacle,  destroyed 
His  dwelling,  overthrew  His  altar.  For  God  is 
not  only  merciful  and  kind,  but  also  an  angry 
and  just  Judge,  who  will  not  let  iniquity  go  un- 
punished, and  makes  His  chastisements  the  more 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  kindness  He  has  shown 
to  a  people,  when  they  are  ungrateful  and  god- 
less. This  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  us." 
Wiirtemb.  Summ.  ["Even  those  doctrines,  or- 
dinances and  regulations,  which  are  most  exactly 
scriptural,  when  scrupulously  retained  by  men 
destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  but'a  lifeless 
carcass  of  religion:  and  when  made  a  cloak  for 
iniquity,  God  abhors  them.  So  that,  in  the  day 
of  His  wrath  for  national  wickedness.  He  will 
despise  temples  and  palaces,  kings  and  priesls, 
establishments  and  forms  of  every  kind."  Scott.] 

18.  Ver.  10.  They  have  cast  up  dust  upon 
their  heads,  etc.     Luctuspro  luxu.  Foestek. 

19.  Ver.  II.  "Effusion  of  the  liver  is  carnal 
mortification."  Bonaventura,  quoted  by  Gnis- 
LER.,  p.  91. 

20.  Ver.  13.  "  When  God  punishes  His  people 
on  account  of  their  sins.  He  punishes  them  more 
severely  than  He  does  other  peoples.  It  may  be 
said  of  Him,  The  dearer  the  child,  the  harder 
the  rod."  Osiandri  Bible  in  Starke.  ["  When 
we  wish  to  alleviate  grief,  we  are  wont  to  bring 
examples  which  have  some  likeness  to  the  ca.so 
before  us.  For  when  any  one  seeks  to  comfort 
one  in  illness,  he  will  say,  'Thou  art  not  the  first 
nor  the  last,  thou  hast  many  like  thee ;  why 
shouldest  thou  so  much  torment  thyself ;  for  this 
is  a  condition  almost  common  to  mortals.'  *  * 
The  Prophet,  then,  means  that  comforts  com- 
monly administered  to  those  in  misery,  would  be 
of  no  benefit,  because  the  calamity  of  Jerusalem 
exceeded  all  other  examples ;  as  though  he  had 
said,  'No  such  thing  has  ever  happened  in  the 
world;  God  had  never  before  thundered  so  tre- 
mendously against  any  people.'  *  *  Great  as  the 
sea  is  thy  breach;  that  is,  'Thy  calamity  is  the 
deepest  abyss.  I  cannot  then  find  any  in  the 
whole  world  whom  I  can  compare  to  thee,  for  thy 
calamity  exceeds  all  calamities ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing like  it  that  can  be  set  before  thee,  so  that 
thou  art  become  a  memorable  example  for  all 
ages.'  But  when  we  hear  the  Prophet  speaking 
thus,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  place  of  the  ancient  people.  As 
then,  God  had  formerly  punished  with  so  much 
severity  the  sins  of  His  chosen  people,  we  ought 
to  beware  lest  we  in  the  present  day  provoke 
Him  to  an  extremity  by  our  perveraeness,  for 
He  remains  ever  like  Himself."  Calvin.] 

21.  Ver.  14.  "  Preachers,  so  soothing,  are 
smooth-preachers  and  dumb  dogs,  who  bring 
great  and  irreparable  injury  to  a  whole  country, 
for  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  such  prophets  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them  (Mjc.  iii.  6). 
And  although  they  may  receive  for  a  long  time 
good-will  and  favor,  money  and  encouragement 
from  men,  yet  they  lose,  together  with  their 
hearers  who  delight  in  such  accommodating 
ministers,  all  \   Vs  fi  v.  the  living  God;  Gal.  i. 
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10;  James  iv.  4."  Crameb,  according  to  Eo. 
Htonius,  Ser.  3,  ch.  2,  p.  64.  ["  They  had 
wilfully  drunk  sweet  poison."  Calvin. — Peatee. 
"Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  though  Thou  chas- 
tisest  us  as  we  deserve,  we  may  yet  never  have 
the  light  of  truth  extinguished  among  us,  but 
may  ever  see,  even  in  darkness,  at  least  some 
sparks,  which  may  enable  us  to  behold  Thy  pater- 
nal goodness  and  mercy,  so  that  we  may  be  es- 
pecially humbled  under  Thy  mighty  hand,  and 
that  being  really  prostrate  through  a,  deep  feel- 
ing of  repentance,  we  may  raise  our  hopes  to 
Heaven,  and  never  doubt  that  Thou  wilt  at  length 
be  reconciled  to  us  when  we  seek  Thee  in  Thine 
only-begotten  Son.  Amen."  Calvin.] 

22.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  He  who  suffers  an  injury, 
need  not  mind  mockery.  It  is  the  Devil's  special 
delight  to  make  a  mock  of  the  church  and  of  all 
the  pious,  so  that  the  godless  are  known  by  their 
great  Ahs  and  Ohs  (Wis.  v.  3) !  Let  not,  how- 
ever, ridicule  cause  us  to  waver,  but  let  us  re- 
main firm  and  faithful  to  God.  For  blessed  are 
ye  when  men,  for  My  sake,  revile  and  persecute 
you  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  againstyou  (Matt. 
V.  11).  For  God  can  easily  and  speedily  take 
away  again  such  reproach  and  put  to  silence  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked,  and  apply  to  them  the 
song — Mine  eyes  will  see  that  they  shall  be  trod- 
den down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets  (Mio.  vii. 
10)."  Ceamek  quoted  by  Eg.  HnNNius,  Ser.  4, 
ch.  2,  p.  73). 

23.  Vers.  14-16.  "  This  is,  in  truth,  the  root  of 
the  calamity,  that  the  prophets  in  the  service  of 
the  people  had  preached  in  accordance  with  carnal 
pleasures;  they  had  not  disclosed  but  concealed 
the  misdeeds  of  the  people,  and  thus  had  preached 
the  people  out  of  their  country,  and  into  captivi- 
ty. How  then  was  this  ?  Had  they  invented  new 
precepts?  made  another  catechism?  No,  nothing 
at  all  of  this  sort!  But  it  sufficed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destruction,  that  they  mistook  the  Gospel, 
and  exercised  no  control  over  the  people  in  con- 
formity therewith,  but  instead  of  that  practised 
a  false  policy.  Now  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  God's  people  mock  and  imagine  that  all 
the  glorious  promises  of  the  AYord  of  God  of  a 
kingdom  of  grace  among  men  have  come  to 
naught.  They  imagine  that  they  have  now  made 
it  evident  by  their  power,  that  the  mystery  of 
God's  grace  and  election  is  naught.  Poor  fools! 
They  know  not  that  God  ia  in  all  this ;  they  know 
nothing  of  that  God,  who  suffers  with  us  and  for 
us,  and  leads  us  through  sufi'ering  to  glory." 
Diedeich. 

24.  Ver.  17.  "When  we  experieneeGod's  judg- 
ment and  chastisements  on  account  of  our  sins, 
we  ought  always   to  look  back  (1)   on   our  sins, 

(2)  on  God's  frequent  warnings  of  punishment, 

(3)  on  His  unchangeable  faithfulness,  and  (4)  on 
His  great  power  and  His  right  hand  which  can 
change  all  things,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  11;  Dan.  ix.  8; 
Ps.  li.  5."  CEAMEtt,  quoted  by  Eo.  Hdnnids,  Ser. 
4,  Ch.  II.,  pp.  74  ff.— [Ver.  17.  He  hath  ful- 
filled His  word  that  He  had  commanded 
in  the  days  of  old. — "  Had  the  Prophet  touched 
only  on  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  the  Jews  might 
have  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  And  cer- 
tainly as  our  minds  cannot  penetrate  into  that 
deep  abyss,  in  vain  would  he  have  spoken  of  the 
hidden  judgments  of  God.      It  was,  therefore, 


necessary  to  come  down  to  the  doctrine,  by  which 
God,  as  far  as  it  is  expedient,  manifests  to  us 
what  would  otherwise  be  not  only  hidden,  but 
also  incomprehensible  ;  for  were  we  to  inquire 
into  God's  judgments,  we  would  sink  into  the 
deep.  But  when  we  direct  our  minds  to  what 
God  has  taught  us,  we  find  that  He  reveals  to  us 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  known  ;  and  though 
even  by  His  word,  we  cannot  perfectly  know  His 
hidden  judgments,  yet  we  may  know  them  in  part, 
and  as  I  have  said,  as  far  as  it  is   expedient  for 

us Let  us  then  hold  to  this  rule,  even  to 

seek  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Gospel,  whatever  we  desire  to  know  concerning 
the  secret  judgments  of  God  ;  for  were  we  to  turn 
aside,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  what  is 
taught  us,  the  immensity  of  God's  glory  would 
immediately  swallow  up  all  our  thoughts ;  and 
experience  sufficiently  teaches  us,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  and  even  fatal  than  to  allow  our- 
selves more  liberty  in  this  respect  than  what  be- 
hooves us.  Let  us  then  learn  to  bridle  all  curi- 
osity when  we  speak  of  God's  secret  judgments, 
and  instantly  to  direct  our  minds  to  the  word 
itself,  that  they  may  be  in  a  manner  inclosed 
therein."  Calvin.] 

25.  Ver.  18.  "  In  this  exhortation,  the  re- 
quisites of  true  and  ardent  prayer  are  shown. 
(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  cry  of  the  heart  to  God, 
by  which  devoutuess,  or  the  earnest  and  ardent 
desire  of  the  heart  is  denoted.  For,  as  Cypeian 
Bays,  in  his  12th  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
God  hears  not  the  voice,  but  the  heart.  And  it 
is  commonly  said,  When  the  heart  does  not  pray, 
then  the  tongue  labors  in  vain.  (2)  Tears,  i.  e., 
by  metonomy,  true  penitence,  of  which  tears  are 
signs,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman 
(Luke  vii.  88),  and  of  Peter  (Luke  xxii.  62). 
And  well-known  is  that  saying  of  the  orthodox 
Father,  The  tears  of  sinners  are  angels'  bread 
and  angels'  wine."  Foestee. 

26.  Vers.  18-22.  "Here wehavealesson, — when, 
to  whom,  and  how,  we  ought  to  pray.  We  should 
pray  always  and  not  faint,  as  Christ  teaches  us 
by  a  parable  (Luke  xviii.),  but  especially  when 
there  is  a  great  and  immediate  necessity,  as  Jere- 
miah did  here,  and  David,  The  anguish  of  my 
heart  is  great,  0  bring  me,  Lord,  out  of  my  dis- 
tresses (Ps.  XXV.  17).  To  this  Lord  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  here  points  the  people.  God  Himself 
calls  us  to  come  to  Him  only,  and  says.  Call  upon 
Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee  and 
thou  Shalt  glorify  Me  (Ps.  1.  15).  Not  alone 
should  your  mouth  pray,  but,  says  Jeremiah,  let 
your  heart  cry  to  God.  For  the  Lord  is  near  to 
those  who  call  upon  Him,  to  those  who  call  upon 
Him  with  earnestness  (Ps.  cxlv.  18).  We  should 
presentbefore  Him  circumstantially  ournecessiiy 
and  solicitudes,  with  tears  and  sighs,  as  Jere- 
miah here  directs.  For  although  God  well  knows 
beforehand  what  distresses  us  and  what  we  need, 
before  we  tell  Him  (Matt.  vi.  8),  yet  the  recital 
of  our  pressing  necessity  serves  to  make  us  more 
earnest  in  prayer ;  for  God  will  have  those  who 
pray,  such  as  those  who  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  (John  iv.  23)."    Wiirt.  Summarien. 

27.  Ver.  19.  Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night. 
— "  The  prayer  of  night— how  readily  it  rises  to 
God  the  only  Judge,  and  to  the  Holy  Angel  who 
undertakes  to  present  it  before  the  Heavenly  al- 
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tar!  IIow  grateful  and  bright,  colored  with  the 
blush  of  humility  !  How  serene  aud  placid,  dis- 
turbed by  no  clamor  or  bustle!  And  last  of  a,ll,, 
how  pure  and  sincere,  sprinkled  with  no  dust  of 
earthly  care,  incited  by  no  praise  or  flattery  of 
beholders  !"  Bernard,  Serm.  SB  on  the  Canticles, 
in  Ghisler.,  p.  108. 

28.  Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  Jehovah,  and  con- 
sider.— "  It  is  most  proper,  when  any  one  is 
overwhelmed  with  aifliotion,  that  he  keep  it  not 
entirely  to  himself,  but  disclose  it  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  come  to  his  relief  in  the  way  either 
of  help  or  of  comfort.  But  to  no  one  can  we 
better  and  more  advantageously  lament  our  dis- 
tresses and  solicitudes,  than  to  our  dear  God, 
for  He  is  our  confidence,  a  strong  tower  from 
cur  enemies  (Ps.  Ixi.  4)."  Cramer  quoted  by  Eo. 
HuNNins,  Ser.  4,  ch.  2,  p.  78. — ^[Prater.  "Grant, 
Almighty  God,  that  as  Thy  Church  at  this  day  is 
oppressed  with  many  evils,  we  may  learn  to  raise 
up  not  only  our  eyes  and  our  hands  to  Thee,  but 
also  our  hearts,  and  that  we  may  so  fix  our 
attention  on  Thee  as  to  look  for  salvation  from 
Thee  alone  ;  and  that  though  despair  may  over- 
whelm us  on  earth,  yet  the  hope  of  Thy  goodness 
may  ever  shine  on  us  from  Heaven,  and  that, 
relying  on  the  Mediator  whom  Thou  hast  given 
us,  we  may  not  hesitate  to  cry  continually  to 
Thee,  until  we  really  find  by  experience  that  our 
prayers  have  not  been  in  vain,  when  Thou,  pity- 
ing Thy  church,  hast  extended  Thy  hand,  and 
given  us  cause  to  rejoice,  and  hast  turned  our 
mourning  into  joy,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen."  Calvin.] 

29.  Ver.  21.  The  young  and  the  old. — 
"When  general  judgments  proceed  from  God,  the 
old  and  the  young  must  suffer  together:  the  old, 
because  they  have  not  rightly  educated  the 
young :  the  young,  because  they  have  imitated 
the  wickedness  of  the  old."  Cramer. 

30.  [Vers.  19-22.  "  Comforts  for  the  cure  of 
these  lamentations  are  here  sought  for  and  pre- 
scribed. The  two  most  common  topics,  that  their 
case  is  neither  singular  nor  desperate,  are  here 
tried,  but  laid  by,  because  they  would  not  hold. 
No  wisdom  or  power  of  man  can  repair  the  deso- 
lations of  such  a  broken,  shattered  state.  It  is 
to  no  purpose,  therefore,  to  administer  these 
common  cordials ;  therefore,  the  method  of  cure 
prescribed  is,  to  refer  her  to  God,  that  by  peni- 
tent prayer  she  may  commit  her  ease  to  Him,  and 
be  instant  and  constant  in  her  supplications,  ver. 
19.  'Arise  out  of  thy  despondency,  cri/  out  in  the 
night,  watch  unto  prayer;  be  importunate  with 
God  for  mercy,  be  free  aud  full,  be  sincere  and 
serious ;  open  thy  mind,  spread  thy  case  before 
the  Lord ;  lift  up  thine  hands  towards  Rim  in  holy 
desire  and  expectations ;  beg  for  the  life  of  Ihy 
young  children.  Take  with  you  words,  take  with 
you  these  words,  ver.  20.  Prayer  is  a  remedy 
for  every  malady,  even  the  most  grievous.  And 
9ur  business  in  prayer  is  not  to  prescribe,  but  to 


subscribe  to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  ;  io/./, 
behold  and  consider,  and  Thy  will  be  done."  Henry. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-10.  As  a  warning  against  a  proud 
confidence  of  security,  our  text  can  be  used  for 
a  sermon  on  this  theme. — The  judgment  on  the 
members  of  the  old  covenant  is  a  solemn  warning  for 
the  members  of  the  new  covenant.     I.   T^iq  judgment. 

1.  Who  judges?  The  Lord.  2.  How  does  He 
judge  ?  With  rigorous  righteousness.  3.  Why 
does  He  judge  ?  Because  His  wrath  has  been 
provoked  by  sins.  II.  The  warning.  1.  They 
were  the  natural  branches;  we  engrafted  ones 
(Rom.  xi.  24).  They  had  for  their  part  only  the 
revelation  of  the  law  ;   we  the  revelation  of  grace. 

2.  From  this  it  follows  that  we  have  to  expect  a 
similar  judgment,  not  only  with  the  same,  but 
assuredly  with  greater  certainty. 

2.  Ver.  9.  The  blessing  of  a  well  ordered  political 
and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  affairs.  I.  What  be- 
longs to  such  order?  1.  That  the  civil  magis- 
tracy administer  the  law.  2.  That  the  teachers 
of  God's  word  rightly  divide  it.  II.  What  are 
the  salutary  fruits  thereof?  1.  In  a  temporal 
point  of  view.  Order,  Right  and  Righteousness, 
peace  aud  general  prosperity.  2.  In  a  spiritual 
point  of  view.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  from  God  to  men. 

3.  Vers.  11, 12.  These  verses  could  be  preached 
upon  in  a  time  of  severe  famine.  1.  Describe  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  Thedistress:  1,  of  the 
children;  2,  of  the  parents.  II.  Exhort  to  lively 
sympathy  and  the  actual  manifestation  of  pity. 

4.  Vers.  13,  14.  The  hurt  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  1.  Wherein  it  consists.  2.  Its  causes.  3. 
Its  cure. 

5.  Vers.  13,  14.  The  immense  responsibility  of  the 
office  of  the  preacher.  1.  To  whom  are  the  preachers 
responsible  (and  whose  word  have  they  therefore 
to  publish)  ?  2.  What  blessings  may  they  be  the 
authors  of  by  a  constant  consideration  of  this 
responsibility  ?  3.  What  injury  may  they  do  by 
not  considering  the  same  ? 

6.  Vers.  15,  16.  ^¥arning  against  malicious  joy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others.  We  understand  this  in 
a  double  sense;  whilst  we  (1),  warn  against  such 
conduct  as  may  make  one  a  subject  of  the  mali- 
cious joy  of  others;  (2),  we  warn  against  mali- 
cious exultation  over  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

7.  Vers.  16,  17.  The  impressive  sermon  lohich  is 
contained  in  great  calamities.     I.   These  warn  us ; 

1,  against  the  pride  which  goes  before  a  fall; 

2,  against  malicious  joy  over  the  fall  of  our 
neighbor.  II.  They  instruct  us,  1,  to  consider 
the  warnings  of  the  Lord;  2,  to  recognize  plain- 
ly His  hand  in  the  blows  which  befall  men. 

8.  Vers.  18-22.  The  prayer  of  the  distressed.  1. 
It  comes  out  of  the  heart.  2.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  pain.  3.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  few 
words.     4.  It  is  directed  confidently  to  the  Lord 
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Chapter  III. 

THB  MIDDLE  SONQ  CONSTITUTING  THE  CLIMAX  OP  THE  POEM :  ISRAEL'S  BRIGHTER  DAT  OF  CONSOLA- 
TION CONTRASTED  WITH  THB  GLOOMY  NIGHT  OF  SORROW  EXPERIENCED  BY  THE  SERVANT  OF  001) 
[as    represented    by    JEREMIAH    HIMSELf]. 

This  Song,  which  as  the  third  one  of  the  five  holds  the  middle  place,  is  the  culmination  point  of  the  whole  book,  and  thus 
affords  a  etrODg  argument  for  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  book  is  constructed  on  one  carefully  considered  plan.  It  is  the 
culmination  point,  both  as  to  its  matter  and  as  to  its  form.  As  to  its  matter,  because  we  have  here  the  suhlimest  concep- 
tions of  suffering.  As  to  its  form,  because  here  the  art  of  the  Poet  displays  itself  in  full  splendor.  This  appears,  first  of  all, 
in  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Whilst  the  other  songs  have  only  twenty-two  alphabetically  arranged  verses,  this  one 
contains  eixty-si.\  verses,  arranged  in  triplets,  the  three  verses  of  each  triplet  beginning  with  the  same''Ietter.  Each  verse 
is  a  distich,  composed  of  a  rising  and  falling  infiection.  The  ternary  division  is  observable  not  merely  in  reference  to  the 
verses  beginning  with  the  same  initial  letter,  but  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole :  for  the  whole  Song  is  na- 
turally divided  into  three  parts.    The  first  part  embraces  vers.  1-18  :  the  second,  vers.  19-42:  the  third,  vers.  43-66. 

PART  I. 

III.  1-18. 

N  Ver.  1.  I  am  the  man  who  saw  affliction 

By  the  rod  of  His  wrath. 
K  Ver.  2.  He  led  me  and  brought  me 

Into  darkness  and  not  light. 
N  Ver.  3.  Surely  against  me  He  turned  His  hand 

Again  and  again  the  whole  day  long. 

i  Ver.  4.  He  caused  my  flesh  and  my  skin  to  waste  away, 

He  broke  my  bones. 
3  Ver.  5.  He  built  around  and  encompassed  me 

With  bitterness  and  distress. 
'2  Ver.  6.  He  caused  me  to  dwell  in  dark  places, 

As  the  dead  of  old. 
J  Ver.  7.  He  hedged  me  in  that  I  should  not  go  forth, 

He  made  my  chain  heavy. 
J  Ver.  8.  Also,  lest  I  should  cry  and  call  for  help, 

He  shut  out  my  prayer. 
J  Ver.  9.  He  hedged  in  my  ways  with  hewn  stone, 

He  made  my  paths  crooked. 
T  Ver.  10.  A  lurking  bear  was  He  to  me — 

A  lion  in  ambash. 
1  Ver.  11.  He  drove  me  aside — He  tore  me  in  pieces — 

He  left  me  suffering  and  alone. 
T  Ver.  12.  He  bent  His  bow,  and  set  me 

As  the  mark  for  the  arrow, 
n  Ver.  13.  He  shot  into  my  reins 

The  sons  of  His  quiver. 
n  Ver.  14.  I  became  a  laughing-stock  to  all  my  people. 

Their  song  all  the  day. 
n  Ver.  15.  He  filled  me  with  bitter  things. 

He  made  me  drunk  with  wormwood. 
1  Ver.  16.  He  broke  my  teeth  with  pebbles. 

He  covered  me  with  ashes. 
1  Ver.  17.  Thou  didst  thrust  me  away  from  peace: 

I  forgot  good. 
1  Ver.  18.  Then  I  said.  My  confidence  and  my  hope 

Are  perished  from  Jehovah ! 

ANALYSIS. 

After  the  first  triad  of  verses,  containin;,  the  therrte,  the  Poet,  or  rather  the  person  whom  the  Poet  represent 
asspeakmg  (and  who  will  be  understood  as  always  intended,  where  the  sense  allows  it  when  for  ihe 
sake  ofbremty  we  say  "the  Poet,")  describes  what  he  had  suffered  physically,  vers  4  5-  and  in 
regard  to  light  and  freedom,  vers.  6,  7;  how  the  Lord  had  refected  hi,  prayer,  ver    8-  'shut  up  his 
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way,  ver.  9;  attacked  and  worried  him  like  a  bear  or  lion,  vers.  10,  11;  made  him  a  mark  for  hit 
arrows,  like  dn  archer,  piercing  into  his  very  soul,  vers.  12,  13 ;  how  he  had  thus  become  an  object  of 
scorn  to  the  people,  ver.  14;  and  drunk  with  bitterness,  ver.  15;  and  how,  as  it  were,  they  hadgiven 
him  pebbles  to  bite  and  covered  him  with  ashes,  ver.  16.  In  vers.  17,  18,  he  expresses  the  sense  of 
these  images  in  literal  language  ;  God  has  deprived  him  of  peace  and  happiness,  till  he  was  well  nigh 
compelled  to  throw  away  his  confidence  in  Ood.  Thus  ends  this  first  part,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  not  mentioned  except  as  the  last  wordofYev.  18,  where  it  appears  with  peculiar  emphasis  and,  as 
it  were,  with  a  grating  dissonance.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  first  part, 
only  those  sorrows  which  God  had  tent  upon  His  servant  are  spoken  of;  or  rather,  all  sorrows  which  befall 
him  are  made  to  appear  as  Divine  temptations.  Hence  the  suppression  of  Jehovah's  name  till  the  very 
close;  where  at  length  it  is  announced,  that  it  may  be  more  dreadfully  apparent  whom  it  was  that  the 
Poet  was  on  the  point  of  renouncing. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE. 

The  following  general  remarks  on  this  section 
are  to  be  observed.  1.  It  contains  a  description 
of  the  personal  sorrows  of  one  prominent  man. 
This  man  was  distinguished  by  his  position  as 
well  as  by  his  sufferings.  The  former  is  evident 
from  ver.  14,  where  it  is  said  he  had  become  a 
derision  to  all  the  people;  this  could  only  happen 
to  one  who  stood  out  conspicuously  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people.  The  second  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  he  is  described  as  one  burdened  with 
sorrows  more  than  all  other  persona  (vers.  1-3). 
2.  We  must  recognize  in  the  man  thus  made  con- 
spicuous the  prophet  Jeremiah.  For  not  only  the 
description  beginning  at  ver.  52,  undoubtedly  re- 
fers to  what  befell  this  prophet  as  related  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.,  but  also,  before  that  passage  occurs,  ver. 
14  plainly  indicates  this  prophet  (see  the  exposi- 
tion). There  is  then  no  doubt  that  this  Song  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  8. 
As  in  chapter  second,  in  the  first  nine  verses,  the 


destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  described  as  the  act 
of  God,  so  in  this  chapter  the  Poet  ascribes  all  his 
sorrows  to  God  as  their  author.  He  represents 
them  as  divine  temptations.  There  is  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  whilst  in  chap,  ii.,  the  name  of  God 
is  frequently  mentioned  ('J^S,  V\V[\,  vers.  1,  2,  5, 
6,  7,  8),  in  chiip,  iii.  God  is  spoken  of  in  vers.  1- 
16,  only  indefinitely  in  the  tbird  person,  in  ver. 
17  He  is  first  addressed  in  the  second  person,  and 
in  ver.  18  He  is  at  last  distinctly  mentioned  by 
name  (niil]).  Thisisevidentlyadesigned climax. 
I  do  not  think  with  Engelhardt  (p.  85),  that  .i 
tender  conscience  prevented  the  Poet  from  indi- 
cating the  Lord,  explicitly  by  name,  as  the  author 
of  his  profound  mental  agitation;  for  what  he 
did  in  chapter  second,  and  repeats  in  ver.  18  of 
this  chapter,  he  could  have  done  in  vers.  1-16. 
But  this  making  the  name  of  God  prominent  in 
the  last  verse,  at  the  culmination  point  of  the 
description  of  his  sufferings,  is  due  to  the  art  of 
the  Poet,  of  which  this  Song  affords  striking  evi- 
dence. 


III.  1-3. 

1,  2      I  am  the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of  His  wrath.    He  hath  led 
3  me  and  brought  me  into  darkness,  but  not  into  light.     Surely  against  me  is  he  turned ; 
he  turneth  his  hand  against  me  all  the  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  1. — "^^J  not  infrequent  in  Jer.,  xvii.  5,  7;  xxii.  30;  xxiii.  9,  eic.  In  Lamentations  in  this  cliapter  only,  and  here 
four  times,  vers.  1,  27,  35,  39. — Jeremiah  never  uses  ^JXi  see  i.  13.    The  choice  of  the  word  here  seems  due  to  similarity  of 

■t; 

sound  with  ^JX,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  16. — tSJE'  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  two  critically  suspected  places,  x.  16  ;  xv.  19,  where 

in/HJ  Q^VJ  is  found.    This  exact  phrase  imDl?  DJEy  is  found  (as  has  not  been  before  remarked,  that  I  know  of)  in 

T-:|-      V"  t:-.- 

ProT.  xxii.  8,  in  that  part  of  the  Proverbs,  too,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  and  which  extends  from  x.  1  to  xxii. 
16.    The  expression  tkere  is  used  in  the  sense  of  being  blamed  by  men ;  here,  the  suffix  refers  to  it  God. — HIDJ?,  see  ii.  2. 

L  •  "^  '    ' 

Ver.  2. — jnj  not  in  Jeremiah  in  any  form. — Hiph.  T7in  Jeremiah  often  uses,  li.  16, 17;  xxxi.  9;  xxxii.  5.— The  sub- 
Btantive  "WTS  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  seldom  expresses  this  general  thought,  and  when  he  does,  he  uses  other  words ; 
WJ,  '73"'i''  moVv,  xiii.  16, 17  ;  ii.  6,  plSlIX;  xxiii.  12,  ri'SsXD;  ii-31-  [If  he  preferred  here  a  word  he  never  used  before, 
euphony  alone  would  suggest  it  to  him.  It  happens,  however,  that  of  the  five  words  in  his  prophecies  above  cited, /owr  of 
them  ho  uses  only  omce,  and  the  fifth,  niD73f,  only  (toice;  and  one  of  the  five,  PI' 73X0,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible.  Where  such  variety  of  terms  are  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  the  introduction  of  another  new  one  may  be  deemed 
as  characteristic  of  the  author.  At  least  this  word  'WX\,  affords  no  evidence  against  Jeremiah's  authorship  of  Lamenta- 
tions.—W.  H.  H.]— xSlj  *^^  "■  1'  2, 14, 17 ;  iii.  7, 49 ;  iv.  6.— With  respect  to  the  Ace.  loci,  see  ii.  21. 

Ver.  3. — IT*  lliirr  'Zf^^.    Ill  regard  to  the  peculiar  idiom  by  which  an  adverbial  idea  is  expressed  by  a  finite  verb, 

see  my  Gr.,  §  96,^.  n.  [Also' Greek's  Gr.,  g  269].    In  Jer.  xviii.  4,  y0  occurs  in  a  similar  construction  [see  marginal  re.ad- 

ing  in  E.  V.] 

in  this  chapter  are   too  evident  to  be  disputed. 

^    „„„   ,„.T     .  ,,^   «„Tm-r,^.T-  That  these  words  were  the  words   of  Jeremiah 

EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL.  ^.^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^p.^;^^  ^^  ^,j  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^i^ 

Ver.  1.  I  am  the  man. — [The  references  to   chapter  unprejudiced  by  a  theory  to  the  contrary 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah    (see  Introduction).     Uut   we  are  not  to  regard 
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him  as  speaking  here  as  a  private  person.  He 
speaks  as  the  Prophet  of  Jeliovah  raised  up  at 
that  particular  juncture,  to  si  and  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  covenant  God,  to  reveal  His  will  to 
them  and  to  present  their  interest  to  God  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  for  these  were  the  twofold  func- 
tions of  the  prophet's  office.  The  Prophet  there- 
fore was  a  representative  man.  He  stood  for  the 
people.  He  suffered  for  the  people.  He  spoke  for 
the  people.  Hence  in  this  Song  Jeremiah  easily 
passes  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  forms  of 
speech,  from  /  and  me,  to  we  and  ms.  [Gerlaoh  : 
"The  supposition  thatinthis  chapter  the  personal 
Bufferings  of  the  Prophet  are  the  subject  of  his 
Lamentation  (Michaelis,  Pakeau,  Maueer,  Kal- 
KAR,  Bleek  in  his  Introduction),  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly proved,  either  from  ver.  14  (see  Comm.  on 
that  ver.),  nor  from  the  description  contained  in 
53-55,  where  the  possibility  of  a  figurative  sense 
cannot  be  denied.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion  are 
the  following  arguments.  1.  From  the  fact  that  we 
imperceptibly  takes  the  place  of  /in  ver.  22  and 
vers.  40-47,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  rest  of 
the  chapter  also,  the  prophet  does  not  speak  only 
in  his  own  name  and  of  his  own  person.  2.  Un- 
less we  would  destroy  the  whole  connection  of 
the  chapter,  we  must  allow  that  the  calamity, 
recognized  in  vers.  42,  43,  as  the  punishment  of 
the  sins  of  the  people  [we  have  sinned),  is  the 
same  calamity  which  is  described  in  vers.  1-18 
with  reference  to  the  experience  of  a  single  in- 
dividual— an  opinion,  which,  by  manifold  agree- 
ments between  the  two  sections,  is  shown  to  be 
correct.  3.  The  lamentation  of  the  Prophet 
over  his  own  past  suffering,  in  the  actual  pre- 
Fence  of  a  great  national  calamity,  would  be  no 
less  improbable,  than  the  position  of  this  chap- 
ter, in  the  middle  of  four  others  lamenting  the 
national  calamity,  would  in  that  case  be  inappro- 
priate. The  Lamentation  of  this  chapter  is  then 
correctly  understood  only,  when  it  is  i-egarded  as 
a  lamentation  of  every  one  of  the  individual 
pious  Israelites,  as  a  lamentation  which,  while 
proceeding  from  self-experienced  mental  suffer- 
ings, has  its  truth,  neverthelesss,  for  all  pious 
Israelites,  in  whose  name  the  Prophet  speaks. 
This  was  perceived  by  Aben  Ezra,  when  he 
designated  the  individual  Israelites  as  the  sub- 
ject lamenting,  and  in  this  most  modern  inter- 
preters (Rosenmueller,  Ewalo,  Thenius,  Neu- 
mann, Vaihinger)  agree." — W.  H.  H.]^Tliat 
hath  seen  affliction — who  saw  misery,  i.  e.,  ex- 
perienced it.  Raschi  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
verb  here  expresses  the  idea  of  living  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  the  destruction  predicted,  which 
would  suit  Jeremiah  alone.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  at  least  have  been  necessary  to  say  C^H) 

the  affliction,  or  misery.  The  verb  may  have  the 
sense,  in  a  general  way,  of  experiencing  or  liv- 
ing to  see,  as  frequently  (see  Jer.  v.  12  ;  Ps.  xvi. 
10;  xlix.  10;  Eccl.  viii.  16;  ix.  9).  But  the 
distinction  between  prophecy  and  fulfilment  is 
too  feebly  indicated,  to  admit  of  Raschi's  inter- 
pretation. The  Poet  has  rather  in  view  the  dis- 
tinction between  higher  and  comparatively  in- 
ferior degrees  of  suffering.  He  would  simply 
say  that  he  had  suffered  more  than  all  other  per- 
jons.     Besides,  man  ("I3J)  would  be  too  indefinite. 


We  would  expect  seer  (nS'l),  or  prophet  (X'SJ); 
[I  am  the  prophet,  or  seer,  who  has  lived  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictions.] — By  the 
rod  of  his  vrrath. — The  expression  can  only 
mean,  that  the  Poet  had  seen  misery  in  conse- 
quence of  God's  using  the  rod  of  His  wrath. 
Compare  Is.  x.  5,  where  the  Lord  calls  the  As- 
syrian the  rod  of  My  anger,  and  Job  ix.  34  ;  xxi. 
9,  where  the  rod  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  a  general 
way.  [Calvin:  "At  the  very  beginning  he  ac- 
knowledges that  whatever  he  suffered  had  been 
inflicted  by  God's  hand  .  .  .  there  is  included  in 
the  word  wrath  a  brief  confession,  especially 
when  it  is  added  by  the  rod,  or  staff."] 

Ver.  2.  He  hath  led  me  and  brought  me — 
He  led  and,  brought  me — into  darkness  but  (or, 
and)  not  into  light. — The  metaphor,  [of  light 
and  darkness  for  prosperity  and  adversity]  is 
found  in  Am.  v.  18,  20 ;  Job  xii.  25,  expressed 
in  the  same  Hebrew  phrase. 

Ver.  8.  Surely  against  me. — The  threefold 
prominence  given  to  the  person  speaking,  by  the 
repetition  of  the  personal  pronoun  three  times  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Song,  is  not  without  a  rea- 
son. These  introductory  verses  thus  acquire  a 
thematic  character,  i.  «.,  it  is  thus  indicated  that 
the  speaker  intends  to  make  his  own  person  es- 
pecially a  theme  of  discourse.  His  justification 
in  this  is,  that  he  can  with  good  reason  assume 
to  himself  the  personality  punished  to  the  greatest 
degree  by  sufferings  of  every  sort.  While  he  was 
this,  he  was  also  at  the  same  time  a  leader,  as  it 
were,  of  all  punished  in  the  same  way,  therefore 
the  representative  of  a  whole  class  of  sufferers, 
— of  the  Israel,  hated  by  men  but  beloved  of  God, 
of  the  'lapajjX  Kara  irvevj^a — the  spiritual  Israel. 
This  explanation  would  not  stand,  if  we  were  to 
understand  the  whole  people  as  indicated  by  the 
man  in  ver.  1.  That  the  whole  people  are  not  so 
designated  by  the  man,  will  be  seen  further  on. 
For  the  present,  the  expression  itself,  the  man, 
furnishes  an  argument  against  it :  for  through- 
out the  book  Zion  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  fe- 
male. See  his  strongholds,  ii.  5,  where  only  the 
masculine  pronoun  is  used  in  reference  to  Zion, 
and  there  only  because  the  words  are  a  quotation. 
[Probably  the  pronoun  there  refers  to  God,  not 
to  Zion.  See  the  Notes.— W.  H.  H.]— Is  he 
turned ;  he  turneth  his  hand  against  me 
all  the  day, — turned  he  his  hand  always  again  the. 
whole  day.  [//e  turns  Ilis  hand  again  and  again  the 
whole  day  long.  The  Hebrew  is  very  idiomatic. 
The  true  construction  is  explained  by  the  gram- 
matical note  of  Naegelsbach  above,  referring  to 
the  use  of  a  verb  in  an  adverbial  sense.  The 
best  grammarians  and  Versions  agree  in  this  con- 
struction. ■  Our  English  Version  is  obviously 
wrong,  not  only  because  it  translates  both  verbs 
transitively,  but  because  it  translates  them  in  dif- 
ferent tenses  and  is  obliged  to  supply  the  words 
against  me  in  the  last  clause.  The  verbs  are  both 
future  and  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
historical  imperfect,  because  the  Prophet  would 
express  the  constant  repetition  of  God's  strokes, 
or  else  as  a  present  tense,  because  the  prophet  is 
referring  to  sufferings  not  yet  at  an  end. — W. 
H.  H.]  All  the  day.— See  i.  13;  iii.  14,62. 
[He  smote  me  and  continues  smiting  me  again  and 
again,  all  the  day  long. — W.  H.  H.] 
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III.  4-9. 

4,  5      My  flesh  and  my  skin  hath  he  made  old :  he  hath  broken  my  bones.     He  hath 

6  builded  against  me,  and  compassed  me  with  gall  and  travail.     He  hath  set  me  in 

7  dai'k  places,  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old.     He  hath  hedged  me  about,  that  I  cannot 

8  get  out :  he  hath  made  my  chain  heavy.     Also,  when  I  cry  and  shout,  he  shutteth 

9  out  my  prayer.     He  hath  inclosed  my  ways  with  hewn  stone :  he  hath  made  my 
paths  crooked. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
Ver.4. — Jeremiah  uses  'itVJD  often,  vii.  21 ;  xii.  12,  etc. ;  "IIV,  once,  xiii.  23.    The  two  words  occur  in  connection,  es- 

T  T  "^ 

pecially  in  Leviticus,  xiii,  2-4 ;  xi.  38,  39.    Comp.  besides  Job  xix.  20,  Prov.  v.  11 ;  Lam.  iv.  8  ;  v.  10. 

Ver.  5. — ^p"*!  involves,  lilie  3!lty\  ver.  3,  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  principal  verb,  see  ver.  3.    [There  is  no  necessity 
I, —  T 

for  this  construction  here,  nor  are  the  verbs  so  nearly  synonymous  as  to  render  this  construction  likely.    It  is  better  to 

talte  the  two  verbs  as  having  the  same  relation  to  ''7_J?,  and  the  sam£  subjective  accusative  in  HN/H^  K'K"!- — ^7J^  nj3- 

T-  tt;  -ttt 

GESENms :  "  God  halk  builded  against  me,  obstmcted  me,  shut  up  my  way  on  everj'  side  so  that  I  cannot  get  out." — W.  H.  H.J 
— ^^pn,  elsewhere  frequently  in  the  sense  circtiire,  circumdare  (see  Jos.  vi.  3  ;  Ps.  xvii.  9  ;  xlviii.  13,  etc.),  means  also  cir- 

cumponere,  and  that  which  is  placed  around  in  the  accusative  by  itself.  So  also  Job  xix.  6.  The  word  is  not  found  in  Jere- 
miah.— tVN'n  {in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  connection  E^NT  ""D,  viii.  14  ;  ix.  14;  xxiii.  15)  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  in- 
dicates undoubtedly  jaotsoK  (see  Dent.  xxix.  17  ;  xxxii.  32,  33;  Lam.  iii.  19).  The  word  connected  with  it,  nX^P,  does  not 
occur  in  Jeremiah,  although  he  used  the  verb  HX/,  comparatively  speaking,  frequently,  vi.  11 ;  ix.  4  ;  xii.  5  ;  xv.  6 ;  xx. 

T  T 

3.    The  meaning  is  difficulty,  labor,  Ex.  xviii.  8  ;  Num.  xx.  14 ;  Neh.  ix.  32 ;  Mai.  i.  13. 

Ver.  6. — 0^3K/nO,  not  in  Jeremiah. — ^''U'in,  Jer.  xxxii.  37.  [This  word  does  not  imply  fiiQ  posture  of  sitting,  as  Hen- 
derson imagines,  when  he  says  the  language  may  refer  "  to  an  ancient  custom  of  placing  the  dead  bodies  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture in  the  sepulchres." — W.  H.  U.]  . 

Ver.  7. — TIJ,  Jeremiah  never  uses.    [Observe,  this  is  an  initial  word.    See  Intr.,  Add.  Rem.  (6),  p.  31. — W.  H.  U.] — X/l 

-r  '  : 

XVK  is  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  9,  word  for  word.    For  the  construction  [of  1  with  the  future,  tliat  1  could  not  go  forth']  see  my 

dr.,  g  89,  3  J,  2;  g  109,  3.— TJHH  is,  to  say  the  least,  foreign  to  Jeremiali's  style.    Comp.  1  Kings  xii.  10, 14.— ni!;nj,  in 

the  sense  of  a  fetter,  only  here  ;  elsewhere  D^HK'n  J,  -Isr.  xxxix.  7  ;  Iii.  11,  etc. 

Ver.  8. — p^T,  in  the  sense  of  crying  to  God,  frequently  with  Jeremiah,  for  example  xi.  11, 12;  xx.  8;  xxv.  34. — Ihe 

verb  J?l^  (see  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  14)  used  only  in  Piel,  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah ;  he  uses  only  the  substantive  derived  from  it 

n^*lK?,  which  also  occurs  in  our  chapter,  ver.  56. — The  verb  DHE',  thus  written,  occurs  only  here.    It  is  merely  a  scribal 

variety  of  Dr>D  ;  see  13^^  ii.  6.    Jeremiah  uses  neither.    The  sense  is  obstruere  (of  wells.  Gen.  xxvi.  15, 18  ;  2  Kings  iii.  19, 

25),  ocdudere,  recludere  {o'f  prophetical  mysteries,  Dan.  viii.  26  ;  iv.  9).  [Michaeus,  Rosenmueller,  Gerlach  ;  Ohstrvxit  pre- 
dbus  meis  viam  qua  prrvenire  ad  suas  aures  pos.lint.] 

Ver.  9. — HTJ,  not  in  Jeremiah.    May  there  not  be  an  allusion  to  stones  with  which,  the  grave  is  built  up  ? — ni3^j"^J 

■T  ■  : 

in  Jer.  vi.  16  ;  xviii.  15. — Piel  H^ V  occurs  only  in  Is.  xxiv.  1.    Jeremiah  uses  Hiph.  twice,  D3"T1  "lyH  ;  iii.  21,  niVD 

*X7J,  ix.  4.    That  H-l^  ^HnTlJ  indicates  the  destruction  of  the  via  munita,  as  Thenhjs  would  have  it,  I  do  not  believe. 
.  .  .^ .      _       .  . 

For  in  Is.  xxiv.  1,  H-IJ?  signifies  not  evertere,  but  pervertere.  [Gerlach  :  "  HJ^HJ  is  not  a  carefully  construtfted  causeway 
(Thenius),  which  is  rather  the  meaning  of  n7DD,  but  is  rather  the  path  worn  by  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  then  any  smalL 
by-road  (see  Jer.  xviii.  16,  where  n7l7p  K7  ^IT  is  added  epexegetically  to  nUTIJ)-"] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

It  may  be  obserTed  here  that  the  speaker, 
having  in  the  introductory  verses  1-3  designated 
himself,  in  general  terms,  as  the  man  most 
severely  punished,  now  proceeds  to  prove  this  in 
detail. 

Ver.  4.  He  begins  with  direct  personal  suffer- 
ings in  his  flesh,  skin  and  bones.  My  flesh 
and  my  skin  hath  he  made  old. — He  wasted 
away  my  flesh  and  my  skin.  The  verb  rendered  he 
made  old,  in  the  Kal,  has  an  intransitive  significa- 
tion, atleri,  consumi,  to  be  wasted  away  by  attri- 
tion, to  be  consumed,  especially  of  garments 
(Deut.  viii.  4;  xxix.  5  ;  comp.  Is.  1.  9  ;  li.  6)  and 
of  the  bodily  faculties  (Gen.  xviii.  12) :  in  the 
Piel,  which  is  used  here,  it  means  atterere,  to  wear 
out  by  attrition  [the  verb  means  ton(A],  consumere, 


to  consume,  toaste  away;  it  is  found  in  this  sense,. 
besides  here,  in  Ps.  xlix.  15;  Job  xxi.  13;  Is. 
Ixv.  22  ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  19.— He  hath  brobent 
my  bones.  Se  broke  (see  ii.  9)  my  bones  [Hen- 
derson :  Broke  in  pieces^.  The  same  phrase  oc- 
curs in  Is.  xxxviii.  13.  See  Ps.  li.  10;  Job.xxx.. 
17,  and  the  declaration  of  the  contrary  in  Ps. 
xxxiv.  21 .  [The  breaking  of  the  bones  indieate,. 
not  only  the  loss  of  physical  strength,  but  a  con.- 
dition  of  great  suffering.  "The  bones  are  often 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  seat  of  acute 
pain"  (Barnes.)  Job  xx'.  11;  xxx.  17;  Ps.  vi. 
2;  xxii.  14;  xxxi.  10;  xxxviii.  3;  xiii.  10;  Prov. 
xiv.  30.  We  can  only  take  the  phrase  here  in 
the  metaphorical  sense.  He  was  suffering  both 
physical  weakness  and  physical  pain. — W.  H.  H.] 
Ver.  5.  Now  follow  the  hindrances  which  have 
been  raised  against  him  from  without.  And  first 
he  says,  he  had  been  built  around  with  poisoQ 
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anil  trouble. — He  hath  builded  against  me 
and  compassed  me  ^vith  gall  and  travail. 

He  built  tip  against  me  and  round  about  me  poison 
and  difficulty.  [He  built  around  me,  and  encom- 
passed [me]  with  bitterness  and  distress. — W.  H.  H.J 
The  image  of  a  beleaguered  city  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  thought  here.  But  we  are  not, 
with  the  older  commentators,  to  supply  wall 
(11XD),  or  some  similar  word  after  the  verb  built, 

T 

but  rather  are  to  take  ffall  and  travail  [poison  and 
difficulty]  as  the  object  of  that  verb.  The  connec- 
tion of  words  and  thoughts  here  is  singular,  and 
has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  BufBciently 
elucidated.  Perhaps  the  Poet  would  say  that 
the  Lord  had  surrounded  him,  not  only  with  hard- 
ships of  every  sort,  but  with  adversities  in  them- 
selves ruinous.  It  is  however  possible  that  in  the 
word ^o!sora,  Wii'\,  the  idea  of  bitterness  (see  Ps. 
Ixix.  22)  may  predominate.  Any  way  a  sudden 
transition,  from  a  figurative  to  a  literal  style  of 
speaking,  is  eliectcd.  [There  is  perhaps  no  more 
difficulty  here  than  is  created  by  an  attempt  to 
reduce  a  metaphorical  expression  to  the  terms 
of  a  literal  and  actual  fact.  To  enclose  and  en- 
compass one  with  bitterness  and  trouble  or  dis- 
tress (using  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  i.  e., 
with  circumstances  causing  bitterness  and  dis- 
tress), as  if  these  were  obstructing  walls,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  sense  of  our  text,  and  is  adopted 
by  most  of  the  versions  and  commentators. — W. 
H.  H.] 

[The  Sept.,  the  Takg.  and  the  Arab,  (not  the 
VuLG.  as  Blatney  says),  render  1llii'\,  as  if  it 
were  'tys'l,  my  head.  But  these  and  all  the 
ancient  versions  translate  the  same  word  in  ver. 
19,  by  ffall.  The  Sept.  also  translates  HiXSn  as 
a  verb,  efioxS'/a^i'.  Blatset  adopts  these  read- 
ings of  the  Sept.,  but  instead  of  elucidating  the 
meaning,  confuses  it  still  more  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  first  clause :  "  He  hath  built  upon  me, 
and  encompassed  my  head,  so  that  it  is  weary." 
Henderson  adopts  partially  the  Sept.  transla- 
tion, but  discovers  a  new  and  doubtful  meaning 
for  the  second  verb,  ^''PT},  He  hath  builded  against 
me  and  struck  me  on  the  head,  and  it  is  disires.ied. 
FuEBST  proposes  (See  his  Lex.  under  the  word 

nN7n)  to  carry  out  the  military  idea  suggested 
by  the  verbs,  thus ;  He  has  surrounded  me  with 
fortifications  and  a  trench.  But  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  accept  the  new  and  unauthorized  deriva- 
tions of  these  words,  when  their  frequent  use 
gives  us  a  sense,  that  is,  indeed,  metaphorical, 
but  none  the  less  clear  and  expressive,  and  sus- 
tained so  generally  by  the  Versions,  old  and  new. 
— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  To  the  obstructions  of  the  way  are 
added  the  obstructions  of  light.  This  whole  verse 
is  reproduced  word  for  word  inPs.  cxliii.  3. — He 
hath  set  me  In  dark  places.  He  caused  me  to 
dwell  in  darkness. — As  they  that  be  dead  of 
old. — As  the  dead  of  olden  time.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5-7 
and  11-13,  afford  the  best  commentary  on  this. 
■Ibere  are  those  dead  before  the  appointed  time, 
whom  the  Lord  remembers  no  more,  and  to  whom 
He  shows  no  more  the  wonders  of  His  grace. 
The  expression  is  found  only  here  and  in  Ps. 
cxliii.  3.     [We  may  translate  it  either  the  dead  of 


old,  or  the  forever  dead.  Blatney:  "  God  had  in- 
volved him  in  such  a  depth  of  distress,  that  he 
was  as  incapable  of  extricating  himself,  as  those 
who  had  laid  long  in  the  dark  mansions  of  the 
dead  were  of  making  their  escape  thence."  Ger- 
laoh;  "He  is  thrust  into  the  darkness  of  the 
grave  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5,  6),  or  of  Sheol  (Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  7;  Job  x.  21,  22) — as  an  image  of  dis- 
tress, Ps.  XXX.  <!.■;  Ixxxviii. — like  the  dead  of  eter- 
nity, the  forever  dead  (Vulg.,  mortui  sempiterni). — 
Most  commentators  (Michaelis,  Rosenmueller, 
Maureb,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Neu- 
mann, Bottoher)  explain,  the  dead  of  old=thos& 
a  long  time  dead;  but  whether  dead  a  long  or  a 
sliort  time  makes  no  diflFerence,  and  this,  asCoNZ 
has  correctly  remarked,  '  would  occasion  an  ab- 
surd ambiguity,  as  if  the  dead,  who  have  been 
but  a  little  while  dead  and  buried,  might  not  lie 
in  darkness.'  The  Chal.  :  Mortui  qui  vadunt  in 
alterum  seculum  (mundum)." — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  7.  A  climax!  Not  only  has  the  Lord 
surrounded  him  with  obstacles  ami  deprived  him 
of  light,  but  He  has  also  taken  away  his  freedom. 
He  is  imprisoned  and  fettered !  He  hath 
hedged  me  about,  that  I  cannot  get  out. 
He  hedged  me  in  that  I  could  not  get  otit  [or,  that  1 
should  not  escape,  or  go  forth. — The  very  words  of 
Christ  in  the  passion  psalm,  Ixxxviii.  9  (Words- 
worth) ].  He  bath  made  my  chain  heavy, 
— He  made  heavy  my  chain,  ox  fetter, 

Ver.  8.  The  Lord  accepts  none  of  the  suflFerer's 
prayers.  He  hears  him  not.  [Henderson  : 
"  The  prophet  places  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
prisoner,  who  is  securely  immured,  and  to  whose 
supplications  for  deliverance,  how  earnestly 
soever  they  may  be  made,  no  attention  is  paid."] 
Also  when  I  cry  and  shout,  he  shutteth  out 
my  prayer.  Also  though  I  cry  and  call  for  help, 
my  prayer  has  he  barred  ox  bolted.  [The  idea  is, 
hindered  or  obstructed.  He  has  taken  means,  by 
anticipation,  to  prevent  my  prayer  for  help  from 
being  heard,  either  by  Himself,  or  by  any  other 
who  might  possibly  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
change  from  the  future  tenses,  to  the  preterite 
tense,  seems  to  indicate  this  meaning. — W.  H.  H.] 
Tue  sense  cannot  be  that  the  Lord  prevented  the 
prayer  from  going  out  of  the  man's  heart,  for 
in  fact  Ae  cried  (see  Rosenmueller  in  loc.),hui 
that  He  shut  up  the  way  of  access  to  His  own 
ear  and  heart.  Comp.  ver.  44;  Prov.  i.  28. 
[Wordsworth  :  "  So  the  suffering  Messiah  says, 
Ps.  xxii.  2,  "0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime, 
but  Thou  hearest  not."  Gerlach:  "However 
loudly  he  prays,  the  Lord  has  closed  His  ear; 
ver.  44;  Job  xix.  8;  Is.  i.  15  ;  Jer.  vii.  16;  Ps. 
xviii.  42;  Prov.  i.  28."] 

Ver.  9.  The  right  way  is  built  up  against  the 
Poet,  BO  that  he  seems  compelled  to  false  ways. — 
He  hath  inclosed — he  hedged  in  [same  word 
as  in  ver.  7] — my  lArays  -with  hew^n  stones. 
If  hewn,  then  large  stones,  for  we  do  not  build 
with  small  ones.  Comp.  Ex.  xx.  25 ;  1  Kings  v. 
31;  Is.  ix.  9;  Am.  v.  11;  Ezek.  xl.  42.— He 
hath  made — he  made — my  paths  crooked. 
The  Poet  would  say  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
crooked  and  false  paths.  See  crooked  ways,  Ps. 
cxxv.  5;  crooked  things,  Is.  xlii.  16.  [At  the  first 
glance  this  would  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  figure  contained  in  verses  7,  8.  This  impres- 
sion is  due  to  the  repetition  of  the  word  "IIJ,  hedged 
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in,  and  to  the  climax  implied  by  hewn  stone.  The 
idea,  in  that  case,  is,  that  having  imprisoned  him 
and  loaded  him  with  fetters  and  shut  out  his  cry 
for  help,  God  proceeds,  as  it  were,  to  make  his 
imprisonment  permanent  and  secure,  by  building 
up  around  him  a  wall  of  hewn  stone.  If  this  is 
BO,  then  the  last  clause  cannot  mean  Jle  made  my 
paths  crooked,  for  one  in  the  situation  described 
must  remain  an  inactive,  passive  sufferer;  but  it 
would  mean  that  God  had  made  all  paths  of  es- 
cape impassable.  The  principal  avenues  of  escape 
('3"1T)  are  built  up  with  hewn  stones,  barriers 
that  cannot  be  sealed.  The  smaller  paths  CHD'/IJ) 
are  broken  up,  turned  upside  down,  and  thus 
rendered  impassable.  This  is  Gerlach's  view. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  this  verse  as  in- 
troducing a  new  metaphor,  which  is  continued 
in  ver.  10.  "He  next  conceives  of  himself  as  a 
traveller  whose  way  is  blocked  up  by  a  solid  wall, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  turn  aside  into  the 
devious  pathways  of  the  forest,  is  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  wild  beasts"  (Henderson).  This 
view  is  recommended  by  the  following  considera- 
tions. 1.  The  figure  of  an  immured  and  fettered 
prisoner  is  already  complete,  and  could  receive 
no  additional  force  from  what  is  here  said.  2. 
The  repetition  of  the  verb  "^^3,  hedged  in,  which 
in  ordinary  oases  would  indicate  a  continuance 


of  the  same  subject,  is  accounted  for  here  by  fhj 
necessity  of  a  word  with  the  same  initial  letter. 

3.  The  expressions  "my  ways"  and  "my  paths," 
favor  this  construction.  They  are  his,  because 
he  is  expected  to  pursue  them.  Were  they  sim- 
ply the  ways  and  paths  of  possible  escape  from 
the  place  of  confinement,  they  would  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  Ms  at  all,  for  he  could  not  use  them. 

4.  This  explanation  makes  the  next  verse  less 
abrupt,  and  produces  a  regular  and  beautiful 
succession  of  metaphorical  pictures.  5.  The  idea 
of  simply  breaking  up  or  turning  over  the  by- 
paths, as  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  verb  njj', 
does  not  correspond  with  the  security  against 
escape  expressed  by  building  up  the  main  ave- 
nues of  escape  with  hewn  stone.  6.  The  common 
translation.  Me  made  my  path  crooked,  best  agrees 
with  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  and  is  adopted 
with  great  unanimity  by  the  Versions  and  com- 
mentators. Owen  :  "  The  meaning  is  turned  aside. 
He  had  built,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  hewn  stones 
across  his  way,  and  thus  He  turned  aside  his  go- 
ings or  hia  paths,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to 
take  some  other  course."  Wordsworth:  "Not 
only  hath  He  blocked  up  my  way  with  hewn 
stones,  but  He  has  turned  my  paths  aside  from 
their  proper  direction."  So  E.  V.,  Broughton, 
Calvin,  Blatnet,  Bootheotd,  Henderson,  and 
Notes.— W.  H.  H.] 


III.  10-18. 


10,  11       He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  and  as  a  lion  in  secret  places.     He 

12  hath  turned  aside  my  ways,  and  pulled  me  in  pieces  :  he  hath  made  me  desolate.    He 

13  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  set  me  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow.     He  hath  caused  the  arrows 

14  of  his  quiver  to  enter  into  my  reins.     I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people,  and  their 

15  song  all  the  day.     He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken 

16  with  wormwood.     He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel-stones,  he  hath  covered 

17  me  with  ashes.     And  thou  hast  removed  my  soul  far  off  from  peace  :  I  forgat  pros- 

18  perity.     And  I  said,  My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished  from  the  Loed. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  10.— Jeremiah  never  mentions  bears.  [The  need  of  an  initial  T  would  naturally  suggest  the  bear  in  connection  with 
the  lion.    See  Inir.,  Add.  Bern.  (6),  p.  31.— W.  H.  H.]— Jeremiah  uses  3tX  only  once,  in  the  phrase  D'3^N^  U'DH,  li- 12,— 

-  T  •    :      T  .   T 

D''^nOD  Jeremiah  uses  often,  xiii.  17  ;  xxiii.  24;  xlix.  10. 

Ver.  11. — nt!^3)  ^^-  ^^yofJL.  In  the  Aramaic  it  stands  for  nHJ  infrustra  dissecuii  (Lev.  i.  6, 12),  for  ciDEO  dilaniavit 
(Job  XTi.9),  for  riQ;^  dissecuil,  p"13  /regit  (1  Sam.  xv.  33;  Ps.  vii.  3).  See  Chr.  B.  Mics,i.elis  in  Kosenmdellek  and  Oes. 
Thes.,  p.  1153.— Por  relation  of  DDlt!'  to  Jeremiah's  style  and  use  of  language,  see  i.  4.  UW  Jeremiah  uses  not  infre- 
quently, xii.  11;  xiii.  16;  xvii,  6,  etc.    [DlJIK/  would  be  suggested  here  as  alliterative  with  preceding  word.— W.  II.  H.] 

Ver.  12.— 3'!fn  in  Jer.  v.  26;  xxxi.  21  — ni!30,  in  the  sense  of  custodia,  a  place  of  cmttidy,  frequently  in  Jeremiah, 
xxxii,  2, 12,  etc,  'in  the  sense  of  a  mark,  only  here.  Job  xvi.  12,  and  1  Sam.  xx.  20.  See  Gesen.  Thes.,  p.  .511  s.  v.,  yv\. 
With  regard  to  its  Aramaic  termination  N—  (see  XJiZ?',  iv.  1).  See  OLSe.,  J  38  /.,  108  e  [Gheex's  Gr.,  J  106  d].  This  is  no 
evidence  against  Jeremiac  authorship,  since,  not  only  analogies  occur  in  Jeremiah  (see  NLyT,  1-  H ;  iW^,  xxiii.  39),  but 
scattered  e  samples  occur  also  in  older  books.    See  OlSH.  as  above.— Vfl,  J«r.  ix.  Y  ;  1.  9, 14,  etc. 

Ver.  18.— Hiph.  N'3n  often  in  Jeremiah,  iii.  14;  xi.  5;  xxv.  9,  13,  eic— Jeremiah  also  uses  ni3E?X  (v.  15),  but  'J3 
n3iyN  occurs  only  here.  The  arrow  is  called  ni^p"|3  in  Job  xii.  20.  See  nij/l-'ja,  scms  of  flame,  of  Iightmng,by  which 
many  interpreters  understand  arrows,  others  sparks,  and  others  birds.    See  also  inS^  '^3,  Zech.  iv.  14;  |:pK/-j3,  Is.  v.  1. 

Ver.  14.— The  words  pniy  'jTTl  are  taken  from  Jer.  xx.  7,  where  it  is  said, 'l  J^7  TV13  DrH-zS  pint^/  ''!^"J). 
— nj'JJ  Jeremiah  neveruses.    See  Lam.  iii.  63;  v.  14, 
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Ver.  15.— Jeremiah  uses  Iliph.  Jp'SETI,  v.  7.— 3^113,  besides  hero  only  in  Ex.  xil.  8;  Num.  ix.  U.— Hiph.  ni"iri, 
Ter.  xxxi.  25. — HjJ^S,  wormwood,  absinthium,  Jeremiah  uses  in  ix.  14;  xxiii.  15. 

Ver.  16.— The  verb  DIJ,  contundere,  commimtere,  is  found  besides  here  only  in  Ps.  cxix.  20.— The  verb  t?  S3  occurs  only 

here.    It  is  in  Hiph.,  and  nieans  obruit,  cooperuit.    [All  the  ancient  Versions  seem  to  have  considered  t^S3  same  as  ty 33. 

The  Sept.,  ei((o)ni(re.'  lit  trwoSov,  is  rendered  by  Vulg.  ciiavit  me  cimre,  "  as  it  from  ^23  came  the  Latin  word  cibus  " 

(BuTNET)  ■  but  this  meaning  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  root  (see  Fderbt).  The  Targ.  rendered 
It  laid  low  'which  gives  giwd  sense,  and  ia  adopted  by  Blaynet,  Boothroyd,  Owen  and  C.  B.  Michaelis.  The  Arabic,  rolled 
me  in  tite  ashes,  which  is  adopted  by    Luther,  E.  V.  marg.,  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Ewald.     The  Syr,  UspnnkUd,  or  covered, 

which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  meaning.- W.  H.  H.]— 1s3N  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  kindred  expression  ^^ISPiT} 

"13S3,  vi.  26  ;  Comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  30. 

\>r.  17.— nJt  Jeremiah  never  uses:  see  ii.  7.— D'^J,  Jcr- ^""i- 39-— HDID  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  xiv.  11 ;  xviii.  10, 

-T  T   T  T 

20,  e.lc. 

Vi^,.  IS.— inNV  Seever.B4;  Jer.  iii.  17,  19— fllf  J-    Only  nXJ  occurs  in  Jeremiah,  and  that  with  reference  to  time, 

duration. — n^nlH,  Jeremiah  never  uses  :  but  see  Prov.  xi.  7  ;  Ezek.  xix.  5  ;  xxxvii.  11. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

Ver.  ]0.  While  in  wliat  precedes  we  were  told 
how  the  sufierer  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
escape,  what  follows  describes  the  positive 
weapons  of  offence  with  which  he  was  assaulted. 
[By  regarding  ver.  9  as  in  close  connection  with 
what  precedes,  the  introduction  of  the  bear  and 
liou  in  ver.  10  is  abrupt  and  irrelevant.  A 
prisoner,  closely  imtnured,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  bears  and  lions  lurking  in  their  coverts. 
Connect  ver.  9  with  ver.  10,  however,  and  the 
sense  is  apparent.  A  traveller,  prevented  by 
barricades  and  stone  walls  from  pursuing  the 
way  he  would  go,  is  compelled  to  follow  crooked 
paths  environed  with  danger  of  encountering 
lurking  wild  beasts.  See  notes  on  ver.  9 — VV. 
H.  H.] — He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in 
■wait,  and  as  a  lion  in  secret  places.  A 
lurking  bear  ivas  he  to  me, — a  lion,  in  ambush.  The 
image  of  a  bear  lying  in  wait  occurs  only  here. 
See,  however,  Hos.  xiii.  7,  8;  Am.  v.  19;  Prov. 
xxviii.  1.5.  Tlie  ligure  of  a  lion  lying  in  wait 
occurs  in  Jeremiah  xlix.  19;  1.  14;  comp.  ii.  30; 
iv.  7;  V.  6;  xii.  8.  Elsewhere,  see  Ps.  x.  9; 
xvii.  12. 

Ver.  11.  Bears  or  lions,  when  they  attack  a 
flock,  spring  upon  them,  tear  the  sheep  in  pieces 
and  leave  those  they  do  not  eat  weltering  alone 
in  their  blood.  This  last  has  happened  to  the 
Poet.  He  hath  turned  aside  my  ■ways — he 
drove  me  atiide.  He  kath  made  my  waijs  turn  aaide 
[lit.],  that  is  to  say,  He  drives  me  from  tlie  right, 
direct  way.  And  pulled  me  in  pieces,  he 
hath  made  me  desolate.  He  tore  me  in  pieces 
and  cast  me  away  lonely  and  miserable.  Should  we 
translate,  He  tore  me  to  pieces,  mutilated  me,  and 
understand  this  to  mean  that  the  wild  beast  had 
eaten  his  victim,  then  tliis  would  not  suit  the 
other  figul*3g  used  in  the  text.  On  this  account, 
we  must  understand  this  tearing  in  pieces  only  in 
the  sense  of  discerpere,  of  mangling,  lacerating. 
So  EwALD,  mich  xerrupfend.  The  Poet  would  say 
that  the  beast  of  prey  had  sei'/,ed  one  of  the 
scattered  flock,  had  throttled  it  and  left  it  for 
dead,  lying  alone  in  its  misery.  For  we  must 
carctuUy  observe  the  two  ideas  expressed  here 
in  the  last  Hebrew  word.  DDliy,  that  of  desolation, 
ifslniction  (seo  i.  4,  13,  16),  and  that  of  solitari- 
ness, loneliness  (Is.  liv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  2iJ).  [This 
word,  Dpii^,  may  express  any  object  of  suffering 


forsaken  of  God  and  men,  exciting,  therefore, 
either  pity  or  astonishment.  See  the  use  of  the 
verb  and  its  derivatives  in  ch.  i. ;  Is.  liv.  1 ;  Job 
xvi.  7;  xxi.  5;  Ps.  cxliii.  4.  The  fundamental 
signification  of  the  root  is  to  be  motionless,  filled 
with  dread.  This  is  the  idea  here.  A  solitary 
sheep,  torn  by  the  wild  beast,  lying  alone  in  its 
suffering,  and  apparently  dead.  He  made  me 
desolate,  or  a  desolation,  may  be  a  literal  transla- 
tion, but  does  not  convey  the  sense  which  can 
only  be  done  by  inventing  a  phrase,  as  Naegels- 
BACH  has  done.  The  idea  is  best  condensed,  per- 
haps, in  the  words,  He  left  me  suffering  and  alone. 
— W.  H.  H.] 

"ITID  cannot  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  it  al- 
ways has  elsewhere,  refractarius,  rebellis.  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  Part.  Kal.  of  I^D,  and  oc- 
curs  only  in  Hos.  iv.  16.  Here  it  can  only  be, 
either  Pilel  of  1?D  [so  Davidson],  or  Poel  of  1^0 
(Olsh.  §  254).  It  is,  in  either  case,  a  verbal 
form,  occurring  no  where  except  here,  and  mean- 
ing He  made  my  ways  turn  aside,  that  is  to  say, 
he  drove  me  from  the  right,  direct  way.  Thenius 
lays  too  much  stress  on  the  word,  when  he  trans- 
lates. He  has  dragged  me  aside.  [The  idea  is,  He 
causes  me  to  diverge  from  the  way,  to  escape  the 
lurking  beast;  but  in  vain,  for  he  springs  upon 
me,  rends  me,  and  leaves  me  weltering  in  blood. 
Blayney  gives  us  an  original  translation  of  his 
own.  "He  hath  turned  full  -upon  me.  T^O  is  ap- 
plied, Hos.  iv.  16,  to  a  refractory  heifer,  that 
turns  aside,  and  will  not  go  forward  in  the 
straight  track,  as  she  is  directed.  Here  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  bear  or  lion  turning  aside  to- 
ward a  traveller,  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  way." 
Gerlach  understands  the  word  here  to  signify 
turning  back,  instead  of  turning  aside,  that  is, 
arresting  the  fugitive  and  sending  him  back  to 
prison.  But  neither  the  context,  nor  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  allow  of  this  sense.  Jarcui, 
according  to  Gerlach,  regarded  T110,  as  a  de- 
nominative from  Tip,  spinis  opplevit  vias  mea.t.  So 
Hugh  Broughton,  My  ways  hath  He  made  thorny. 
— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  12.  In  a  new  figure  the  Poet  describes  the 
Lord  as  an  araher,  who  has  made  him  his  mark. 
[Henderson:  "The  idea  of  a  hunter  was  na- 
turally suggested  by  the  circumstances  just  re- 
ferred to.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  such  employment."]  He 
hath  bent^//e   bent — his    bow. — See.    ii.   4. 
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And  set  me  as  a — the — mark  for  the  arrow. 

The  second  half  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  an  izaita- 
tion  of  Job  xvi.  12. 

Ver.  13.  Continuation  of  the  figure  employed 
in  ver.  12.  He  hath  caused  the  arrows  of 
his  quiver  to  enter  into  my  reins. — He  shot 
into  my  reins  the  sons  of  his  quiver.  The  Lord  not 
only  aims  at  the  mark,  He  hits  it,  and  that  right 
in  the  centre.  The  reins  are  here  regarded  aa 
the  central  organs,  as  frequently  with  Jeremiah 
(xi.  20;  xii.  2;  xvii.  10;  xx.  12),  not  in  a  physi- 
cal sense,  however,  but  in  a  psychological  sense, 
as  appears  from  ver.  14.  See  Delitzsoh  Fsycho- 
logie,  J  13,  p.  268,  2d  Edition. — The  expression 
sons  of  the  quiver,  occurs  only  here.  Rosen- 
MUELLEE,  quotes  not  inappropriately  the  pharetra 
graoida  sagittis  of  Horace  (Ode  I.  22,  23). 

Ver.   14.   It   happens  here  that  the  Poet  sud 
denly  loses   the  figure.     But  it  seems  as  if  he 
would  indicate  by  means  of  ver.  14,  that  by  the 
arrows  of  which  he   spoke   in  ver.  18,  he  meant 
the  arrows  of  derision.     Jeremiah  ix.  7  explicitly 

calls  the  deceitful  tongue  (nD"in  jity7)>  a  sharpened 
arrow  (DHIE?  yPI)  See  Is.'xlix.  2.— I  was  a 
derision  to  all  my  people. — /  have  become  a 
laughing  stock  to  all  rag  people.  Altogether  un- 
necessarily many  interpreters  (even  Tiienius  and 
EwALD)  take  'D.^,  my  people,  as  a  rare  plural 
form  for  D'D^,  peoples,  nations  (as,  it  is  asserted, 
in  2  Sam.  xxii.  44;  Ps.  cxliv.  2.  See  Ewaid,  § 
177  a).  This  rests  on  the  presumption  that  the 
subject  of  the  Lamentation  is  not  the  Prophet, 
but  the  people  of  Israel.  We  have  already  above, 
at  vers.  1-3,  declared  ourselves  against  this  opin- 
ion, and  will  return  to  the  question  again  below, 
at  ver.  40  sqq.  [Henderson;  "  Instead  of 'Di' 
my  people,  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  read 
D'DJ),  and  four  D'Oj^n  in  the  plural;  but  this 
reading,  though  supported  by  the  Syr.,  seems  less 
suitable  than  the  former.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Prophet  was  treated  otherwise  than  with 
respect  by  foreigners.  Instead  of  meeting  with 
any  consideration  from  his  countrymen,  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  whom  had  been  the 
occasion  of  all  his  personal  troubles,  he  was  made 
the  butt  of  their  ridicu  e,  and  the  theme  of  their 
satirical  songs."  See  Jer.  xs.  7.]  And  their 
song  all  the  day.  [The  conjunction  and  is  not 
in  the  original,  and  is  omitted  by  Naegelsbaoh. 
— W.  H.  H.]  The  expression,  their  song  (DTIJ'jp), 
is  from  Job  xxx.  9  ;  corap.  xii,  4;  Ps.  Ixix.  8-13. 
Ver.  15.  After  the  short  interruption  of  ver. 
14,  the  Poet  returns  to  the  figurative  style  of 
speaking.  He  exhausts,  as  it  were,  his  stock  of 
images,  in  order  to  depict  the  adversities  which 
befell  him.  He  must  also  receive  them  as  meat 
and  drink,  and  that  too  in  copious  measure , 
and  he  must  be  covered  with  them  as  with  ashes. 
[Scott:  Vers.  14-16.  "In  the  midst  of  his 
other  troubles,  the  prophet  was  derided  and  in- 
sulted by  the  people,  over  whose  approaching 
calamities  he  so  pathetically  mourned;  and  they 
made  him  the  subject  of  their  profane  songs,  for 
whicii  they  were  at  length  made  a  derision  and  a 
song  to  their  enemies.  Thus  the  Lord  filled  him 
with  bitterness  and  intoxicated  him  with  the 
nauseous  cup,  of  which  he  was  made  to  drink, 
instead    of    the  cordials  that  his   case  seemed 


to  require:  and  instead  of  nourishing,  palatable 
food,  his  bread  was  as  it  were  mixed  with  gravel, 
which  brake  his  teeth,  and  put  him  to  great  pain 
when  he  attempted  to  eat:  and  he  was  covered 
with  ashes,  as  a  constant  mourner  and  penitent."] 
— He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness  (marg., 
bitternesses).  lie  satiated  me  with  bitterness.  [The 
Hebrew  verb  is  used  to  denote  satiety  after  eat- 
ing. Dent.  vi.  11;  Hosea  iv.  10.  The  connection 
seems  to  require  this  sense  here  He  was  re- 
quired to  eat  bitter  things,  or  bitter  herbs  (see 
Fuerst's  Lex.),  and  drink  wormwood  till  he 
was  filled.— W.  H.  H.]— He  hath  made  me 
drunken  with  w^ormw^ood. — He  made  me 
drank  with  [or,  made  me  drink  to  excess  of~\  worm 
wood.     See  ver.  19. 

Ver.  16.  He  hath  also  broken  [lit.  And  he 
broke.  Vers.  16-18  each,  begin  with  and  (or  vav 
conversive)  for  the  sake  of  theinitial  letter,  which 
is  translated  here  also  It  can  be  omitted  in 
translation  altogether,  though  it  may  denote  herw 
an  intimate  connection  between  this  verse  and 
ver.  1-5,  as  between  eating  and  drinking. — W.  H. 
H.]  My  teeth  -with  gravel  stones. — He 
broke  my  teeth  withpebbles.  It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difi'erence  whether  we  regard  this  as  meaning 
bread  mixed  with  stones,  or  stones  instead  of 
bread.  He  hath  covered  ms  with  ashes. 
— He  covered  me  with  ashes.  The  ashes  here  seem 
to  be  intended  as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  as  they 
are  in  the  well-known  usages  of  mourning.  See 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Job  ii.  8  ;   Mic.  i.  10. 

VSn,  lapillus,  a  little  stone,  occurs  besides  here 
only  in  Prov.  xx.  17  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  18).  [Prov.  xx. 
17,  "Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man;  but 
afterwards  his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel," 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  grit  that  often  is 
mixed  with  bread  baked  in  ashes,  and  thus  may 
explain  this  passage.  Blayney,  Boothroyd, 
Owen  and  Henderson,  translate  the  word  grit. 
Henderson's  inelegant  translation,  He  hath  made 
my  teeth  crunch  grit,  and  Ewald's  er  Hess  meine 
Zdhne  zermalmen  Steine,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  the  preposition  3,  the  presumptive  power 
of  the  verb  D]]J  (see  Gerlaoh),  and  the  apparent 
meaning  of  this  passage  especially  when  com- 
pared with  Prov.  XX.  17, — the  pebbles  were  not 
broken  by  the  teeth,  but  the  teeth  wer»  broken 
by  the  pebbles. — A  curious  result  of  translating 
from  a  translation  is  exhibited  in  the  Vulg.  The 
Sept.  having  rendered  this  'Eft/SaAEv  ifji/ilioi  tov^ 
666vTa^  fiov,  the  Vulg,,  taking  ipr/(po;  as  calculus 
arithmeticus,  translated  Et  fregit  ad  numerum  (in 
full  number,  or  by  number,  DouAY  "one  by  one") 
denies  meos. — W.  H.  H.] 

Vers.  17,  18.  These  verses  constitute  the  con- 
clusion and  culmination  point  of  the  Lamenta- 
tion. The  speaker,  dropping  the  metaphorical 
and  adopting  the  literal  style,  utters  a  threefold 
declaration.  1.  That  the  Lord  had  thrust  him 
back,  as  it  were,  from  the  dominion  of  peace 

Oyhti,  peace,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  broadest  sense, 
see  below).  To  this  objective  act,  what  follows 
corresponds  as  subjective.  2.  That  the  speaker 
has  been  deprived  of  all  happiness,  even  to  the 
recollection  of  it.  3.  That  he— and  this  is  the 
acme  of  his  sorrow — regarded  even  his  confidence 
and  hope  in  Jehovah  as  destroyed. 
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1-HE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


Ver.  17.  And  thou  hast  removed  my  soul 
far  off  from  peace. — Thou  thrustcdst  away  my 
soul  from  peace.  This  is  a  quotation  fiom  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  15,  which  Psalm  our  Poet  so  often  avails 
himself  of.  This  explains  why  the  Poet  so  sjud- 
denly  addresses  God  in  the  second  person. 
[WoEDSWORTH:  "By  au  affecting  transition,  the 
Prophet  turns  to  the  Almighty,  whom  he  sees 
present,  and  addresses  Him,  Thou  hast  removed 
my  soul  far  off  from  peace ;  adopting  the  language 
of  another   Passion  Psalm    (Ixxxviii.   14-18)."] 

Peace  {pXT\!})  is  happiness  In  the  widest  sense,  as 
often,  and  stands  in  parallelism  with  good  (H^iD)- 
See  Jer.  viii.  15  ;  xiv.  9,  "  We  looked  for  peace, 
but  no  good  came."  1  forgat  prosperity 
(marg. ,  ^ootf). — I  forgot  good.  The  speaker  has 
been  deprived  of  all  happiness,  even  to  the  recol- 
lection of  it.  [LowTH :  "So  Joseph  speaking  of 
Uie  seven  years  of  famine  saith  that  'plenty  shall 
\>i  forgotten  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt.'  "] 

Many  old  translators  take  '^ilj  as  the  subject 
of  njiril.  Jerome:  Expulsa  est  a  pace  anima  mea. 
Veset.  Gr.  :  ^ ATTtrjTTjT^  aiz'  npi^vriQ  rj  SfLri  ^vxrj. 
Syr  [AC:  data  est  oblivioni  a  pace  anivia  mea. 
[Ualvin:  Jit  remotafuit  a  pace  anima  mea.  BROnoH- 
ton:  and  my  soulis  cast  off  from  peace.'^  But  these 
\  ranslations  evidently  proceed  from  philological 
ignorance.  For  njt  is  never  used  intransitively 
(not  even  in  Hos.  viii.  6).  These  translators 
seem  also  to  have  stumbled  at  the  fact  that  here 
suddenly  God  is  addressed  in  the  second  person. 
Among  the  moderns  also,  Thenius  and  Ewald 
take  'W2l  as  the  subject.  But  they  take  ]p  njt 
likewise  in  a  sense  it  never  has,  namely,  of  loath- 
ing. Thenius  translates,  so  tkat  I  loathe  happi- 
ness. Ewald  :  Happiness  has  become  loathsome  to 
me.  To  this  we  object,  because  no  one  ever  feels 
a  loathing  of  happiness, — nor  is  Dl  w  equivalent 
to  life,  in  which  case  it  might  indicate  a  satiety 
or  weariness  of  life,  but  DwE'  is  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  They  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
passage  is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  15,  of 
which  our  Poet  so  often  avails  himself.  There 
it  is  said  'W3:  nJIiT  HIH^  Uoh.      This  explains 

■:--:•        T    :        t  t  ^ 

why  ihe  Poet  so  suddenly  addresses  God  in  the 
second  person,  ai^d  determines  the  meaning  of 
n_Jt,  which  can.  only  be,  as  everywhere  else,  re- 
jicere,  repellce.  That  njl  is  construed  with  ID 
(as  el3ev;her  ,  o'aly  once,  in  Hiphil,  2  Chron.  xi. 
14)  need  Jot  surprise  us,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wor  J  itself  that  would  make  this  construction 
appear  as  unauthorized  or  even  strange.  [Geu- 
LACH,  while  rejecting  the  opinions  of  Thenius 
and  Ewald,  adopts  the  idea  of  the  old  transla- 
tors, Und  es  ward  vcrstossen  vom  Fricden  meine 
Seek,  and  strangely  appeals  to  2  Chron.  xi.  14,  to 
justify  the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb. — W.  H.  H.  ] 
Ver.  18.  And  I  said.  My  strength  and  my 
hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord — Over  and 
gone  from  Jehovah  is  my  confidence  and  hope. 
[Brouohton:  And  I  thought  in  myself,  my  state  is 
undone  and  my  hope  from  the  Eternal.  Hender- 
son: And  I  said,  My  confidence  is  perished,  and  my 
hope  from  Jehovah.     Not  only  had  all  present  en- 


joyment been  annihilated,  but  all  prospect  of 
fuiure  prosperity  had  been  cut  off."]  The  Poet 
here  represents  the  sum  total,  as  it  were,  of  his 
punishment,  the  separate  details,  which  he  haa 
been  narrating,  beginning  at  ver.  1,  being  re- 
garded as  the  several  items  of  a  sum  in  arithme- 
tic. The  result  is  an  alarming  one.  His  con- 
fidence and  his  hope  in  the  Lord  had  been  almost 
destroyed  by  the  uniutermitted  blows  of  the  rod 
of  wrath  (vers.  1-3).  But  they  had  not  been 
actually  destroyed.  This  we  learn  from  the  ex- 
pression, and  I  said,  lOSl.     Without  this  word 

'        T   It 

ver.  18  would  have  a  much  more  equivocal  sense. 
But  this  indicates  that  the  Poet  would  represent 
the  loss  of  his  confidence,  not  as  an  actual  fact 
(else  he  would  have  said  "I^X'J),  but  as  merely  au 
anticipatory  thought.  He  said,  i.  e.,  he  thought 
so  to  himself,  as  in  Jer.  iii.  7,  ^^i<l  represents 
merely  a  speaking  to  one's  self,  i.  e  ,a,  thought,  a 
feeling.  [See  instances  of  this  use  of  the  expres- 
sion in  Gen.  xxvi.  9;  1  Sam.  xx.  3;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  16;  1  Kings  viii.  12,  etc.—V/.  H.  H.]  That 
he  had  not  actually  lost  his  confidence  is,  finally, 
most  apparent  from  what  follows,  where  the  Poet, 
with  all  his  soul's  energy,  refastens  the  bond  of 
confidence  that  had  threatened  to  break.  [Henry: 
"  Without  doubt  it  was  his  infirmity  to  say  thus, 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  10,  for  with  God  there  is  everlasting 
strength,  and  He  is  His  people's  never  failing 
hope,  whatever  they  may  think."] 

'^2it  followed  by  ]D,  has  different  senses.  This 
]D  often  indicates  the  person  or  place  suffering 
the  loss;  ''iBp  OUD  ^5N;  Ps.  cxlii.  5;  comp. 
Job  xi.  20;  xviii.  17;  Jer.  xviii.  18;  xxv.  35; 
xlix.  7,  38,  etc.  It  can  be  taken  thus  here.  For 
the  thought  that  Jehovah  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Poet,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  here 
used.  Yet  it  is  well  to  observe  here  that  the 
words  cannot  be  translated,  my  confidence  and 
my  hope  in  Jehovah  are  lost  [as  Noyes  does]. 
For  the  object  of  confidence  is  always  indicated 

by  3,  7^.  7N,  or,  as  especially  after  nyn'm,  Ps. 

xxxix.  8,  by  7.  But  the  sense  is,  my  confidence 
is  perished  away  from  Jehovah,  it  has  lost  its 
direction  towards  Him.  It  is  a  construclio  prseg- 
nans:  my  confidence  is  turned  away  from  God, 
and  thus  has  become  destroyed.  [0  could  also 
be  taken  with  reference  to  the  efficient  cause.  See 
n3X'  niSx  mmD,  job  iv.  9 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  17.  [So 
Blayney  and  Boothboyd  :  Jehovah  hath  caused  my 
strength  and  my  hope  tofail.J^  Yet,  if  [D  had  only 
this  sense,  and  not  at  the  same  time  the  local 
sense  of  away  from,  we  would  rather  expect  'J3Di 

as  we  readPs.  Ixviii.  3,  D'ilSx  '33D  U'^^"}  njK'. 
— nSl  That  this  root  contains  the  ideas  of 
splendor,  strength  and  endurance,  is  certain. 
Which  is  its  original  meaning  is  disputed.  Here, 
as  in  1  Sam.  v.  29,  the  idea  seems  to  be  strength 
with  the  modification  of  perseverance,  persever- 
ing steadfastness  and  confidence.     At  least  this 

best  suits  the  intimately  oonaected  word  'ri'^n^R 


CHAP.  III.  19-42.  ill 


PAET  II. 
in.  19-42. 

t  Ver.  19.  Remember  my  affliction  and  my  wandering, 

The  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
f  Ver.  20.  Yea,  Thou  wilt  indeed  remember 

That  my  soul  is  bowed  down  in  me. 
t  Ver.  21.  This  wDl  I  take  to  my  heart, 

Therefore  will  I  hope. 

n  Ver.  22.  Because  of  Jehovah's  mercies,  we  are  not  consumed ; 

For  His  compassions  fail  not : 
n  Ver.  23.  They  are  new  every  morning : 

Great  is  Thy  faithfulness, 
n  Ver.  24.  My  portion  is  Jehovah,  saith  my  soul ; 

Therefore  will  I  hope  in  Him. 
t3  Ver.  25.  Good  is  Jehovah  to  them  that  wait  for  Him, 

To  the  soul  that  seeketh  Him. 
[3  Ver.  26.  Good  is  it  both  to  hope  and  silently  wait 

For  the  salvation  of  Jehovah. 
t3  Ver.  27.  Good  is  it  for  a  man. 

That  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 

♦  Ver.  28.  He  sitteth  alone  and  is  silent, 

Because  He  imposed  it  upon  him : 

♦  Ver.  29.  He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust, 

Peradventure,  there  may  be  hope ! 

♦  Ver.  30.  He  offereth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him ; 

He  is  filled  with  reproach. 
3  Ver.  31.  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off 

Forever ! 
3  Ver.  32.  For  though  He  hath  caused  grief. 

Yet  is  He  moved  to  compassion  according  to  His  great  mertrf. 
3  Ver.  33.  For  He  doth  not  willmgly  afflict 
.  And  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

7  Ver.  34.  To  trample  under  his  feet 
.  All  prisoners  of  the  earth, — 

7  Ver.  35.  To  deprive  a  man  of  his  rights 
.  Before  the  face  of  the  Most  High, — 

7  Ver.  36.  To  subvert  a  man  in  his  cause, — 

The  Lord  approveth  not ! 
Q  Ver.  37.  Who  is  he  that  spoke  and  it  was  done. 

Except  the  Lord  commanded  ? 
!2  Ver.  38.  Cometh  not  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  ? 
D  Ver.  39.  Why  murmur  living  men — 

Every  one  for  his  sins  ? 

J   Ver.  40.  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways, 

And  return  to  Jehovah. 
J  Ver.  41.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  together  with  our  hands 

To  God  in  the  Heavens. 
J   Ver.  42.  We — have  sinned  and  rebelled. 

Thou — hast  not  pardoned. 
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ANALYSIS. 

In  the  second  part,  vers.  19-42,  the  Poet  rises  out  of  the  night  of  sorrow  into  the  clear  day  of  comfort  and 
hope ;  yet  he  allows,  as  it  were,  a  morning  dawn  to  precede,  and  an  evening  twilight  to  follow  this  day. 
Vers.  19-21  contain  a  transition.  The  Poet  can  again  pray !  He  prays  the  Lord  to  he  once  more 
mindful  of  him,  vers.  19,  20;  and  on  his  own  part  he  sets  about  to  seek  for  grounds  of  comfort,  ver. 
21.  These  he  finds,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that  Israel  is  not  completely  destroyed,  that  there  is  yet  a 
remnant,  as  a  starling  point  for  a  return  to  the  better  fortune  which  is  now  at  hand.  This  fact  is  due 
to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  the  continuation  of  which  the  Poet  recognizes  with  the  deepest  joy,  vers. 
22-24.  From  this  point  of  view,  afforded  by  the  Divine  mercy,  the  Poet  now  looks  upon  his  sorrows : 
— the  Lord  even  when  He  smites,  always  means  it  for  good,  vers.  25-27 ; — if  it  be  borne  patiently, 
with  silent  submission,  vers.  28-30, — then  the  rays  of  Divine  compassion  will  again  appear,  vers.  31- 
33.  Viewed  from,  this  stand-point,  every  sorrow,  even  that  inflicted  upon  us  by  human  malignity,  seems 
a  wholesome  divine  ordinance, — so  that  not  the  sorrow  itself,  but  only  the  sin  that  caused  it,  is  to  be 
deplored,  vers.  84-39.  Such  a  lamentation  for  sin,  the  cause  of  the  affliction  suffered,  the  Poet  now 
begins,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  all  the  people,  vers.  40-42.  And  as  he  had  skilfully  in- 
troduced this  lamentation  by  the  self-accusation  in  ver.  39,  so  these  three  verses,  40-42,  serve  him  as  a 
means  of  transition  to  a  new  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  nation.      With  the 

words  r\r\jO  S7,  Thou  hast  not  pardoned,  ver.  42,  he  turns  to  the  description  of  the  common  mis- 
fortune. 

with  similar  words.  Thus  vers.  25-27  begin  with 
3iD,  vers.  28-30  with  the  Imperfects  2fS\  \r\\  ]r\;, 

vers.  31-33  with  '3,  vers.  34-36  with  b  before  an 
Intinitive,  and  vers.  87-39  are  interrogative  sen- 
tences. It  should  also  be  observed  that  from  ver. 
22  the  Poet  no  longer  speaks  in  the  inrst  person 
singular.  It  is  as  if  he  felt  the  necessity,  at  this 
culmination  point  of  the  Poem,  of  letting  the  in- 
dividual step  back  behind  the  sublime  and  uni- 
versal truth  which  he  pronounces. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE. 

In  this  eminently  consolatory  passage,  vers. 
19-42,  with  its  introduction,  vers.  19-21,  and  con- 
clusion, vers.  40-42,  every  triad  of  verses  consti- 
tutes, as  regards  sense,  a  complete  whole.  The 
etfect  of  similarity  of  construction  is  further 
heightened  in  vers.  25-39,  by  the  fact  that  the 
triplets  of  each  verse  begin,  not  only  with  the 
same  initial  letter,   but  with  the  same  word,  or 


III.  19-21. 

19       Remembering  mine  affliction    and  my  misery,  the  wormwood   and  the   gall. 
20, 21  My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance,  and  is  humble  in  me.     This  I  recall 
to  my  mind,  therefore  have  I  hope. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  V).—'l^.  See  remarks  i.  3.— '11101,  see  i.  7.  [Geblach  translates  it  expulsion,  exile,  verstossung.  Blainet, 
BooTHEOYB,  0\>EN  •  obasemmt.    Hendeeson  :  persecution.    BaotJOHION :  vexaium.'}—T\2^h,  see  ver.  15.— E/X'l,  see  ver.  5. 

Ver.  20.— ij«  lero  pHtJ?  occurs,  except  here,  only  in  Ps.  xliy,  26 ;  Prov.  ii.  18.  i'he  root  n'l?  is  nowhere  found.— 
n''iym-  To  talte  l  in  the  sense  of  quod  (Rosenmueller,  VAlHlNGEa,  Engelhardt),  is  an  arbitrary  rendering  that  receives 
no  support  from  the  reference  to  Gen.  xxx.  27. 

Ver.  21.— The  expression  37~7X  J'tyH,  to  take  something  to  heart,  is  never  found  in  Jeremiah  :  see  Deut.  iv.  36  ;  xxx. 
1 ;  Is.  xliv.  19  ;  xlvi.  8 ;  1  Kings  yiii.  47.— TfllX.  See  Jer.  iy.  19.  The  anomalous  form  there  found,  n'7lniX,  is  traced 
hack  to  "Jin  or  rr\,  but  7nj  in  no  form  occurs  in  Jeremiah  ;  therefore  here  again  a  difference  in  the  use  of  language  is 
apparent.  Terms  of  IfT  occur  in  Lamentations  only  in  this  chapter,  namely,  verb  forms  in  vers.  21,  24,  noun  forms  in 
vera.  18,  26.  [If  Jeremiah  could  coin  an  entirely  new  word  in  his  prophecies  and  use  it  only  once,  we  might  allow  him  to 
introduce  into  the  Lamentations  words  already  coined  and  familiar  to  him  in  other  Scriptures,  even  if  he  confine  this  use  to 

one  place  or  one  chapter.— W.  H.  H.]— J^-^^t  lias  its  usual  signiflcation,  ther^ore,for  that  reason. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

The  artistic  management  of  the  composition 
should  be  here  observed.  The  whole  preceding 
recital  from  ver.  1,  constitutes  a  crescendomove- 
ment,  which  ends  in  ver.  18  with  a  shrill  dis- 
sonance, enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  closes  with 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.  But  this  dissonance,  after  ver.  21,  is  lost 
in  the  most  agreeable  harmony.  The  three  in- 
tervening verses,  19-21,  constitute  the  transition 
from  discord  to  harmony. 


Vers.  19,  20.  As  if  shocked  that  so  terrible  a 
thought  could  come  into  his  mind,  the  Poet  rouses 
himself  up  and  directs  a  cry  of  anguish  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would 
not  forget  and  reject  him,  but  would  graciously 
remember  him.  [Gerlaoh:  "The  prophet  is 
certain,  that  if  God  will  only  be  rightly  mindful 
of  the  misery  poured  out  over  him.  His  pity  must 
be  excited  (Vaih.),  and  this  certainly  is  immedi- 
ately expressed  with  assurance  in  ver.  20."] 

Ver.  19.  Remembering  mine  affliction 
and  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the 
&a.l\.— Remember  [so  E.  V.,  margin,  all  the  English 


CHAP.  III.  19-21. 


ll.T 


versions  except  Blatnet,  the  Tarq.,  Vulg.,  and 
Syr.]  my  affliction  and  my  wanderings  (see  i.  7), 
wormwood  and  gall !  The  Poet  thus  represents  to 
the  Lord  the  most  striking  features  of  his  sutfer- 
ings  as  depicted  in  the  preceding  verses.  [The 
repetition  of  the  three  emphatic  words,  in  which 
the  idea  of  misery  is  condensed,  ''JV  affliction  or 
misery,  ver.  1,  nj^7  wormwood,  ver.  15,  t^KI  gall 
or  bitterness,  ver.  16,  shows  that  this  verse  is  a 
brief  and  emphatic  recapitulation  of  the  whole 
preceding  description.  But  with  all  these  in  view, 
the  Prophet  rejects  the  thought  he  was  tempted 
to  indulge,  as  expressed  in  ver.  18,  and  "does 
not  let  go  his  hold  on  the  God  of  his  life  ;  but  is 
convinced  that  if  He  will  only  regard  him,  all 
will  be  well  "  (Henderson). — W.  H.  H.] 

Many  interpreters  stumble  at  the  fact  that  the 
Poet,  immediately  after  the  cry  of  despair  in  ver. 

18,  should  again  address  a  prayer  to  Jeho'vah. 
Many,  therefore,  (Bottoher,  Thenius)  take  IJT 
and  ^i^ti^  IDI,  ver.  20,  as  the  subject  of  a  hypo- 
thetical proposition,  Remember  my  misery  .  .  . 
yea,  my  soul  remembers  it  and  humbles  itself  in  me. 
[E.  V. :  Remembering  mine  affliction  .  .  .  My  soul 
hath  them  still  in  remembrance  and  is  humbled  in  me.~\ 
But  to  take  the  Inf.  Constr.  ijl  in  a  finite  sense, 
is  altogether  ungrammatical  and  without  pre- 
cedent. EwALD,  indeed,  takes  "ijl  as  an  Impera- 
tive, but  as  an  address  "to  the  first  best  hearer." 
He  also  takes  11.311^,  ver.  20,  for  the  third  person 
feminine.  My  soul,  holds  up  beforeitself  [remem- 
bers with  self-reproach],  it  humbles  itself  in  me. 
It  seems  to  me  tiiat  all  these  interpreters  exag- 
gerate the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  the 
cry  of  ver.  18  to  the  prayer  of  ver.  19,  and  do  not 
rightly  .apprehend  it.  They  overlook  the  soften- 
ing effect  of  ID**'"  and  I  said  \i.e.,  to  myself], 
and  they  fail  to  observe  that  the  prayer  immedi- 
ately following  in  ver.  19,  plainly  shows  that  the 
language  of  ver.  18  was  the  expression  of  a  rash 
hut  conquered  moment  of  despair.  Thus  the 
Poet,  by  the  fact  that  he  can  again  pray  in  this 
way,  plainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  his 
despair  had  secured  no  strong  foot-hold  in  his 
breast.  Some  regard  ^i3IJ^,  ver.  20,  as  the 
second  person  masculine  indeed,  but  in  the  Indi- 
cative sense, — truly  thou  thinkest  thereon, — indi- 
cating the  hearing  of  the  prayer  uttered  in  ver. 

19.  But  in  that  case  the  sentence  should  not  be 
continued  with  the  Imperfect.  It  should  have 
been,  0  nxW].  See  my  Gr.,  §  84,  «./.  ["The 
perfect  is  used  to  denote  a  fact  which  can  only 
be  represented  as  accomplished  in  actual  reality, 
but  which  happens,  as  respects  time,  in  the  immedi- 
ate, unconditioned  future."  Naeqelsbaoh's  Or.'] 

We  not  only  regard  IDT  as  a  prayer  directed  to 
the  Lord,  but  1131^1,  ver.  20,  as  an  emphatic 
repetition  of  it.  [Some  old  commentators  trans- 
lated ijr  as  the  Inf.,  but  regarded  ver.  19,  as  in 
close  connection  with  ver.  18.  See  Muenster: 
Secundam  quosdam  est  ^1^I  infinit.,  ut  sit  sensus: 
periit  spes  mea,  recordante  me  afflictionis  mese  (Ger- 
Lach).  The  interpretation  of  this  verse  must  be 
determined  by  the  gender  and  person,  or  subject 
of  "liSrri  in  ver.  20.— W.  H.  H.] 
'  8 


Ver.  20.  My  soul  bath  them  still  in  re- 
membrance, and  is  humbled  in  me. — Ilc- 
member,  yea  remember,  that  my  soul  composes  itself 
in  me,*  [Lit.  Remembering  Thou  wilt  remember,  i.  e., 
according  to  the  familiar  Hebrew  idiom,  Thou 
wilt  certainly  remember.  CranmerBib.:  Yea  thou 
shall  remember  them  ;  for  my  soul  melteth  away  in 
me.  Owen  :  Remembering  thou  wilt  remember  them, 
for  bowed  down  within  me  is  my  soul.  Notes  :  Yea, 
thou  wilt  remember  them,  for  my  soul  is  bowed  down 
within  me.  Gerlach  :  Remembering  Thou  wilt  in- 
deed remember  that  my  soul  is  bowed  down  within 
me.  The  last  is  undoubtedly  most  literal  and 
exact. — W.  H.  H.] — After  ihe  prayer,  so  em- 
phatically repeated.  Remember,  Oh  do  Thou  remem- 
ber, what  immediately  follows  can  only  indicate 
something  favorable, — that  my  soul  composes  itself 
in  me.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  nw  (see  also 
nnt?  and  nnttf)  can  only  be  sedere,  desidere,  [to 
sit,  sink  or  settle  down"].  The  Kal  in  Ps.  xliv.  26, 
is  evidently  taken  in  a  bad  sense,   "For  our  soul 

is  bowed  down  to  the  dust,"  Ut^3J  ^3vh  Dnty. 

■■  ;  -         TT    V  T  T 

The  Hiphil  (for  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
forsaking  the  K'tib)  is  to  be  taken  either  in  the 
indirect  causative  sense,  denoting  to  cause  that 
something  sinks,  sits  down,  or  in  direct  causative 
sense,  to  cause  sinking,  to  sink  one^s  self,  to  sit  down. 
Since,  according  to  what  precedes,  the  Poet's  soul 
had  been  excited  in  the  highest  degree,  furiously 
agitated  (see  ID^pn,  i.  20;  ii.  11),  the  meaning 
to  sink  itself,  sit  down,  become  calm,  would  be  ad- 
mirably appropriate  here,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause, according  to  what  precedes,  the  Poet  had 
brought  reproach  upon  his  soul,  by  an  ebullition 
of  feeling  of  an  unjustifiable  kind,  and  bordering 
upon  defiance.  It.  is  certainly  seemly  for  such  a 
soul  to  sink  down,  as  it  were,  into  itself,  and  to 
become  still,  as  the  ocean  returning  to  rest  after  a 

furious  storm.  The  expression  in  me,  ^jV,  is 
used  here  as  in  Ps.  xlii.  5,  6,  7,  12;  xliii.  5; 
cxxxi.  2;  cxlii.  4;  Jer.  viii.  18,  etc.  See  De- 
LiTzscH  Rsych.,  IV.,  §  1,  pp.  161,  152.  There 
lies  in  it  the  idea  of  heaviness,  as  if  the  heart  felt 
burdened.  [Woruswoeth:  '^  My  soul  ***  sinks 
down  upon  me.  The  soul  (Hebr.  nephesh)  is  the 
seat  of  the  agitated  affections,  and  it  sinks  down, 
as  it  were,  in  a  swoon,  upon  the  Spirit  (Hebr. 
rucLch),  the  diviner  faculty,  and  overwhelms  it. 
Comp.  Ps.  xlii.  4-6  ;  xliv.  25 ;  Ixxvii.  3 ;  cxlii. 
3." — The  commentators  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
scuring the  meaning  of  this  verse,  by  many  possi- 
ble or  impossible  translations,  for  which  the  curi- 
ous may  safely  consult  Gerlach,  but  the  realmean- 
ing  is  expressed  by  the  most  natural  translation  of 
the  words.  Remembering  Thou  wilt  remember,  i.  e., 
Thou  wilt  surely  remember,  that  my  soul  sinks  within 
me,  or  is  bowed  down  in  me,  or  upon  me  (literally,  ac- 
cording both  to  Naegelsbach  and  Wordsworth), 
i.  e.,  is  humbled  in  penitence  and  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow.     So  Gerlach. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  21.  This  I  recall  to  my  mind  (marg., 
make  to  return  to  my  heart),  therefore   have  I 


*  [Wordsworth  mistranslates  Naeget.sbach, — Reme.mhcr, 
remember  Thou,  that  my  soul  sinJcs  witliin  me.  Gedeiike,  ja 
gedenlie,  Days  meine  Seele  sicL  bernliige  in  mir.  Sick 
beruhigen  means  to  quiet,  compose  one's  self.  Besides,  bis 
notes  explain  the  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  sinking  down  into 
a  state  of  rest  after  great  agitation.— W.  II.  II.] 
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hope. — This  Willi  take  to  my  heart,  on  this  account 
will  I  hope.  The  efl'ect  of  the  soul's  becoming 
submissive  and  acquiescent  is,  that  it  now  again 
takes  to  heart  those  facts  which,  notwithstanding 
all  hardships  endured  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
jet  always  encourage  the  exercise  of  canfidenoe 
in  Him.  This  (nit)  cannot  refer  to  what  pre- 
cedes. Still  less  can  therefore  (13"/^?),  of  the 
second  clause.  For  what  precedes  is  only  a 
prayer,  with  no  positive  promise.  Ver.  21  is  the 
immediate  introduction  to  the  impressive  con- 
solatory section  which  begins  with  ver.  22.  It 
is  shown  in  what  follows,  why  the  Poet  still 
cherishes  hope.  See  the  conclusion  of  ver.  24, 
therefore  will  I  hope  in  Him'.  [The  awkward  re- 
ference of  the  this  and  therefore  of  ver.  21,  to  what 
follows,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
translation  of  ver.  20,  adopted  by  Naegelsbach 
and  others,  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  translation.  1.  The  position  of 
the  this,  as  the  first  word  of  the  sentence, 
strengthens  the  likelihood  that  it  refers  to  some- 
thing just  stated,  rather  than  to  something  about 
to  be  stated.  If  we  explain  its  position  in  the 
sentence  by  the  necessity  of  the  proper  initial 
letter,  this  may  shovv  how  much  the  style  is  af- 
fected by  the  artificial  structure  of  the  poem,  and 
greatly  weakens  the  argument  of  those  who  ima- 
gine they  discover  differences  between  the  style 
of  the  Lamentations,  and  of  Jeremiah's  Pro- 
phecies. But2.  The  Mw  and /Aere/or«,  if  they  re- 
fer to  what  follows,  lead  us  to  expect  an  imme- 
diate, clear  and  definite  proposition,  to  which 
they  would  logically  correspond.  But  there  is 
no  such  proposition  stated,  but  certain  general 
truths  follow,  which  only  remotely  and  by  a  men- 
tal process  of  our  own  minds,  can  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  this  and  therefore 
in  ver.  21.  3.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  the  therefore  I  hope  in  ver.  21, 


and  the  same  expression  at  the  end  of  ver.  2"1,  as 
if  one  were  an  index  finger  pointing  forward, 
and  the  other  an  index  finger  pointing  backward, 
showing  that  all  that  lies  between  them  is  the 
this,  on  account  of  which  the  prophet  says  there- 
fore I  hope,  is  open  to  the  following  objections. 
{a)  The  therefore  of  ver.  24,  can  only  logically  re- 
fer to  the  words  immediately  preceding,  "Je- 
hovah is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul."  (b)  The 
therefore,  in  ver.  24,  is  restricted  to  what  imme- 
diately precedes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  in  Him."  If  it  had  been  intended  to  correspond 
wilh  and  explain  the  declaration  of  ver.  21,  it 
should  have  been  "  therefore  I  hope  in  this,"  i.  c, 
in  the  doctrine  contained  in  all  the  preceding 
verses,  to  which  the  this  of  ver.  21  refers,  (c) 
The  fact  that  there  is  as  much  in  the  verses  im- 
mediately following  ver.  24,  as  in  those  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  to  afford  hope  and  com- 
fort, makes  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  ver. 
24  terminates  a  section  begun  in  ver.  21.  [d)  If 
the  therefore,  of  ver.  24,  refers  to  a  proposition 
preceding  and  not  following  it,  it  is  likely  that 
the  therefore  of  ver.  21  does  also.  4.  The  trans- 
lation of  ver.  20,  as  Ckanmeu's  Biblk,  Owen  and 
Notes  translate  it  (see  above  on  ver.  20j,  or  as 
RosENMUELLER  translates  it  (Enim  vera  reminis- 
ceris,  hoc  animo  meo  meditor),  and  stilL  more  as 
Gerlach  translates  it.  Thou  wilt  certainly  remem- 
ber that  my  soul  is  bowed  down  in  me,  or  upon  me, 
renders  the  meaning  of  ver.  21  clear  and  un- 
equivocal. This  assurance,  that  God  is  mindful 
of  the  soul  that  is  bowed  down  upon  itself,  in 
sorrow  and  penitence,  the  Prophet  takes  to  heart, 
and  therefore  hope  revives  in  his  bosom.  We 
thus  have  a  graceful  and  easy  introduction  to 
the  beautiful  passage  that  follows  in  which  the 
thought  expressed  in  ver.  20,  that  God  is  mindful 
of  the  submissive  patient  sufferer,  is  expanded 
and  reappears  at  every  point. — W.  H.  H.] 


III.  22-24. 


22      It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  -we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  compassions 
23,  24  fail  not.     They  are  new  every  morning :  great  is  thy  faithfulness.     The  Lord 
is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul ;  therefore  •will  I  hope  in  him. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver,  22.— [Ijnj"^.    Gerlach  argues  that  the  use  in  Jer.  xliv.  of  Oon,  in  ver.  18,  for  the  first  person  plural,  and  of  IDn, 
:  It  :  t 

in  vers.  12,  27,  for  the  third  person  plural,  is  decisive  evidence  of  the  Jeremiac  use  of  language  in  the  Lamentations. "W. 

H.  H,] — The  plural  □"•TDH,  not  found  in  Jeremiah,  is  frequent  elsewhere,  ver.  31 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  11 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  7  ;  Pa.  Ixxix. 

Si ;  cvii.  43,  etc. — D^I^ni,  Jer.  xvi.  5  ;  xlii,  12. — .17 J,  Jer.  viii.  20  ;  xiv.  6 ;  xvi.  4,  etc. 

■  —.\-  T  . 

Ver.  23.— D''E'nn  is  in  apposition  to  TOni.— E'lP,  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  31.— □'1037,  Is.  xxxiii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  14 ;  ci.  8. 
■  T-:  T-;l-  TT  -It  :- 

Jeremiah  uaea  Tp37  in  this  sense  only  once. — HJ^DX,  Jer.v.  1,  3;  vii.  28;  ix.  2. 

Ter.  24.— The  expression 'tj;3  J  HIDN  occurs  only  here.— 17.    This  construction  with  7  occurs.  Pa.  xxxviii.  16 :  xlii 
•  :  -        T  :  It 
6,  12  ;  xlili.  6 ;  Mic.  vii.  7,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  22-24.  It  should  be  especially  observed 
here  that  the  passage  which  is  full  of  the  richest 
comfort  and   which  includes  vers.  22-42,  con- 


stitutes the  middle  portion  both  of  the  third 
chapter  and  of  the  whole  book.  For  as  chapter 
third  occupies  the  middle  place  among  the  five 
Songs,  so  the  two  decades  of  verses,  vers.  22-42, 
constitute  almost  exactly  the  middle  part  of  chap- 
ter third.     Here  the  author  skilfully  introduoea 
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the  sunshine.  He  permits  the  bright  day  of 
hope  and  resignation  to  follow  the  night  of  despair 
described  in  ver.  18.  Immediately  following 
these  verses,  however,  the  misery  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Prophet  is  again  depicted  in  the 
gloomiest  colors,  so  that  this  bright  part  is,  as  it 
were,  framed  in  on  both  sides  with  deep  dark- 
ness, which  serves  as  a  back-ground  to  make  the 
colors  of  this  picture  of  consolation  stand  out  with 
greater  distinctness.  And  so,  as  it  were,  the 
dome  of  the  building,  artistically  constructed  of 
those  tearful  Songs,  rises  up  as  a  pyramid  of 
light  out  of  painful  darkness,  by  which  means 
the  comforting  truth,  that  for  believers  the 
sun  of  happiness  will  at  last  triumph  over  the 
night  of  misery  and  suifering,  is  placed  con- 
spicuously in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light. 
First  of  all  the  joyful  announcement  is  made, 
vers.  22-24,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Israel  is 
not  yet  completely  undone.  There  is  still  a 
remnant  which  can  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  This  great  favor 
Israel  owes  to  the  mercy  of  God,  which  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  it  the 
faithfulness  of  God  renews  itself  every  morning, 
so  that  the  Poet  can  proclaim  with  assurance,  as 
a  noble  anchor  of  hope  and  consolation,  that  the 
Lord  isjiis  portion,  and  that  he  may  still  say  to 
his  God  "Thou  art  mine." 

Ver.  22.  It  is  of  the  LORD'S  mercies  that 
■we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  com- 
passions fail  not. — Because  of  JehovalCs  mercies 
we  are  not  consmned  [Gnaden  Jehovah's  sind  es, 
dass  wir  nicht  gar  aus  sind.  So  also,  word  for 
word,  Gerlach],  for  his  compassion  has  no  end. 
[The  E.  V.  is  more  accurate,  because  his  compas- 
sions fail  not. — W.  H.  H.]  The  fact  that  the  Poet 
here  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  when  else- 
where, down  to  ver.  40,  he  speaks  only  of  him- 
self, is  explainedby  what  has  been  already  shown, 
that  he  fastens  the  cords  of  his  own  personal 
hope  to  the  fact  that  the  people,  still  exists,  even 
if  only  as  a  weak  remnant.  But  that  even  such 
a  kernel  remains,  he  ascribes  to  the  grace  of  God. 
[See  these  transitions  from  singular  to  plural 
and  back  again,  explained  in  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  the  chapter.]  The  use  of  the  plural  in 
mercies  involves  the  idea  of  manifestations  of 
grace,  or  illustrations  of  grace,  in  the  way  of 
instruction  and  of  example.  Many  acts  of  Di- 
vine grace  shown  to  many  individuals,  combine 
in  the  result.  Since  the  mercies  (the  several  acts 
of  grace)  of  Jehovah  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
efiluence  of  Sis  compassion,  we  take  the  second  ''3 
as  a  causative  particle,  "for  His  compassion  has 
no  end."  The  compassion  of  God  is  the  ground 
of  His  graoiousness,  in  consequence  of  which  Is- 
rael is  not  entirely  undone. 

If  we   could   take  UDjI  for  the   third  person 
plural,   as    the  Chaldaio,   Stbiao    and   many 


moderns  do  (Ewald,  Thenius,  Delitzoh  on  Is. 
xxiii.  11),  the  sense  of  this  place  would  be  en- 
tirely clear.  [We  could  then  translate  with  Cal- 
vin, The  mercies  of  Jehovah  !  surely  they  are  not 
consumed.  In  which  Owen,  Blayney  and  Booth- 
iiOYD  substantially  agree. — W.  H.  H.]  But, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  7, 
UOiT  seems  even  more  plainly  than  here  as  if  it 
must  be  taken  for  the  third  person  plural  [not 
necessarily.  See  J.  A.  Alexandek  in  /oc],  yet 
Olshausen  is  certainly  right  when  he  shows,  ^ 
82  u,  that  the  insertion  of  J  as  a  compensation 
for  the  reduplication  of  the  consonant,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  all  the  established  rules  of  Grammar. 
It  may  be  that  at  several  of  those  doubtful  places 
that  are  referred  to  (Is.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lam.  iii.  22  ; 
Ps.  Ixiv.  7;  Prov.  xxvi.  7;  Ezr.  x.  16)  false 
readings  have  slipped  in.  But  here  this  suppo- 
sition is  unnecessary.  Here  as  in  Num.  xvii.  28, 
and  Jer.  xliv.  18.  -IJ^jl  is  the  first  person  plural. 

Ver.  23.  They  are  new  every  morning. 
[They,  i.  e.,  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  which  are  ever 
renewed  because  His  compassion  fails  not:  for  His 
mercies  are  the  fruit  of  His  compasson  (see  notes 
on  ver.  22).— W.  H.  H.]— Great  is  thy  faith- 
fulness.— Faithfulness  is  only  a  form  of  compas- 
sionate love.  It  is  love  enduring  In  all  circum- 
stances. [Calvin:  "  Were  God  to  take  away  the 
promise,  all  the  miserable  would  inevitably  per- 
ish ;  for  they  can  never  lay  hold  on  His  mercy 
except  through  His  word.  This,  then,  is  the 
reason  why  Scripture  so  often  connects  these 
two  things  together,  even  God's  mercy  and  His 
faithfulness  in  fulfilling  His  promises."] 

Ver.  24.  Vers.  22,23,  treated  only  of  objective 
facts.  From  these  a  subjective  conclusion  is 
now  drawn.  Since  the  Lord  is  so  gracious, 
merciful  and  faithful,  the  Poet  esteems  Him  as 
the  dearest  treasure  of  his  soul,  as  his  best  por- 
tion, and  the  foundation  of  his  hope.  The 
LORD  is  my  portion. — Myportionis  Jehovah. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  Num.  xviii.  20,  where  the 
Lord,  having  told  Aaron  that  he  should  receive 
no  hereditary  portion  in  the  land,  says  to  him, 
"  I  am  thy  part  [^porlion'\  and  thine  inheritance." 
The  same  expression  is  foundin  Ps.  xvi.  5 ;  Ixxiii. 
26;  cxix.  57  ;  cxlii.  6.  See  Jer.  x.  16;  li.  19  ; 
Dent,  xxxii.  9.  Saith  my  soul. — [Calvin  : 
"He  speaks  emphatically,  that  his  soul  had  thus 
said  .  .  .  The  unbelieving  also  confess  that  God 
is  the  fountain  of  all  blessings,  and  that  they 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  Him ;  but  with  the  mouth 
only  they  confess  this,  while  they  believe  nothing 
less.  This  then  is  the  reason  why  the  Prophet 
ascribes  what  he  says  to  his  soul,  as  though  he 
had  said,  that  he  did  not  boast  like  hypocrites 
that  God  was  his  portion,  but  of  this  he  had  a 
thorough  conviction."]  Therefore  will  I  hope 
in  him. — See  ver.  21. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


III.  25-33. 

25  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  hira. 

26  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
27,  28  Lord.     It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     He  sitteth 

29  alone  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him.     He  putteth  his  mouth 

30  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.     He  giveth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth 

31  him :  he  is  filled  full  with  reproach.     For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever. 

32  But  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion  according  to  the  multitude 

33  of  his  mercies.     For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  25. — Kal  of  Hip  is  ^ot  found  in  Jeremiah;  he  uses  only  Niphal  iii.  17,  and  Piel  viii.  15;  xiii.  16;  xiv.  19,  22. 
Kindred  expressions  are  found  in  Ps.  xxv.  3 ;  Ixix.  7  ;  Is.  xlix.  23. — The  expression  niT'  HN  C''1"T  is  found  in  Jeremiah 

T  :         "        — r 
St'vcral  times  and  iu  different  senses,  a.  21  (?)  ;  xxi.  2;  xxix.  13  ;  xxxvii.  7.    Yet  none  of  these  places  seem  to  have  heen  in 

the  Poet's  eye.    If  some  earlier  declaration  was  iu  his  mind,  it  was  apparently  Deut.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  said  ^5K^"^nn  *3 

I|v:-        t:         I:  It;        t; 

Ver.  26.— [See  erit.  notes  6eto«i.]— nj,'Wj1,  Jer.  iii.  23. 

Ver.  27.— Si;.  See  i.  14.    '^p  NtVJ  occurs  only  here.— D'1?j;j  frequentlyin  Jeremiah,  iii.  4;  xxiT.  25,  etc. 

Ver.  28.— TBJ,  not  iu  Jeremiah.     It  occurs,  besides  here,  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  9.     '^ID',  Is.  xl.  15,  is  pro- 

Ijably  from  7?D,  to  tui-n  aside  (see  DEUTZsoHat  this  place),  of  which  verb  Jeremiah  makes  frequent  use,  xm.  IS;  xxii. 
26,28. 

Ver. 29.— [This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Sept.]- 'S^X  Jeremiah  uses  often,  xxi.  2;  xxvi.  3,  7;  11.8.  [CimN  :  "The 
particle  '^IX  expresses  what  Is  difficult ;  for  when  anything  appears  to  be  incredible,  the  Hebrews  say.  If  it  vuiy  6e.'']— The 
phrase  nipH  VJ""  is  found  not  only  in  Prov.  xlx.  18,  but  also  in  Jer.  xxxi.  17. 

Ver.  30.— Neither  the  Piirt.  7133,  nor  Tl/,  see  1.  2,  occurs  in  Jeremiah:  'nS  \7\'i  is  found  in  Is.  1.  6.— The  expression 
ni}"in3  ^yV  occurs  only  here,  yet  there  is  a  similar  construction  [of  ^2'f^  wltli  3,  instead  of  Acc.l  in  Ps.  Ixv.  5 ;  Ixxxviii. 
4.  The  words  ^311;  and  ni3"in,  hy  themselves,  are  current  in  Jeremiah  ;  see  for  the  first,  xxxi.  14 ;  xlvi.  10 ;  1.  10,  for  the 
other  vi.  10;  xv.  15  ;  xx.  8  ;  xxlv.  9,  etc. 

Ver.  31. — Jeremiah  never  uses  H  J  T,  see  ver.  17  ;  ii.  7. 

-T 

Ver.  32.— n  Jin,  see  1.  4  ;  v.  12.— □^^,  often  in  Jeremiah,  xii.  15 ;  xxxi.  20 ;  xlii.  12,  ete.— HDn  3^3  is  found,  pointed 
thus,  Ps.  cvl.  46,  besides  Is.  Ixlii.  7.— With  regard  to  grammatical  construction,  see  ver.  22. 

Ver.  33.— The  verb  T\yj,  incUrmliim,  depressum  esse  (Piel  ag.ain  in  Lam.  v.  11)  Jeremiah  uses  in  no  form.- 13^0,  see 
Deut.  xvi.  28.— nr  is  Imperf.  Piel  of  nj',  the  Hiph.  of  which  we  have  in  ver.  32.    This  form  occurs  only  here  :  it  is  short- 

TT 

cned  from  pr'!,  as  -TTV  ^"-  ^^'  f™™  'Tl'  ^"^  Olsh.,  p.  547.— ttf'X  'p,  not  found  in  Jeremiah;  he  says  only  once 
D^N  ^  J3,  xxxii.  19.  [If  he  could  use  this  latter  phrase  "  only  once,"  he  was  not  so  addicted  to  It  that  he  could  not  use  the 
other  "  only  once."- W.  H.  U.]  The  phrase,  besides  here,  is  found  only  in  Ps.  iv.  3 ;  xlix.  3 ;  Ixii.  10.  At  the  last  two  places 
D^X  ^J3  occurs  in  the  Immediate  context. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  25-33.  The  thought  underlying  this  sec- 
tion is, — the  Lord  has  kind  purposes  towards  the 
children  of  men  iu  all  circumstances;  even  if  He 
chastises  them,  He  does  it  for  their  good;  men 
should  so  deport  themselves  in  misfortune  that 
they  may  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  Lord's 
wholesome  intention.  Then  will  He  permit  His 
mercy  to  return  again.  [Here  we  plainly  see 
the  expansion  of  the  assertion  made  in  ver.  20, 
that  the  Lord  will  be  mindful  of  the  soul  bowed  down 

upon  itself  in  submissive    sorrow. — W.  H.  H.] 

The  three  verses,  25-27,  begin  with  the  same 
word  31!3,  good,  and  evidently  belong  together, 
as  in  this  section  generally  the  connection  of 
verses  beginning  with  the  same  initial  is  very 
apparent.  Thus  in  the  three  following  triads, 
vers.   28-30,  31-33,  34-36,  the  verses  begin   not 


only  with  the  same  letter,  but  with  homogeneous 
words. 

Ver.  25.  The  LORD  is  %oo&— Good  is  Je- 
hovah—-auto  them  that  wait  for  him,— to 
them  who  trust  in  Him.  [  Wail,  waiting  in  hope, 
is  the  correct  idea. — W.  H.  H.], — to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  him.— The  idea  of  3it3=^oo(f,  is 
presented  to  us  in  three  aspects  in  vers.  25-27. 
Here  we  have  the  fundamental  idea,  that  the 
Lord  Himself  is  good.  This  belongs  to  His  na- 
ture. He  is  good  even  when  He  causes  pain. 
Man  though  in  trouble,  perceiving  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  cannot  defiantly  murmur  or  faint- 
heartedly despair.  He  must  rather  hope  even 
in  Him  who  slays  him,  seek  even  Him  who  seems 
to  thrust  him  away  from  Himself. 

Ver.  26.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should 
both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  IiORD.— Happy  is  he  who  keeping 
silence  waits  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah.     [Th« 
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Hebrew  construction  is  difficult.  The  authorities 
differ  on  important  points.  But  all  the  transla- 
tions result  in  the  same  essential  meaning,  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  expressed  in  our  com- 
mon English  version,  as  in  any.  It  is  good  both 
hopefully  and  silenth/,  i.  e  ,  unmurmuringly,  sub- 
missively, to  wait  for  the  salvation  nf  Jehovah. — 
W.  H.  H,]  From  the  proposition  that  the  Lord 
is  good  to  those  who  wait  for  Him  and  seek  Him, 
follows  necessarily  this  other,  that  the  man  is 
fortunate,  even  in  the  midst  of  chastisement,  who 
patiently  and  silently  hopes  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord.  Thence  it  appears  that  210,  good,  here 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  felix,  happy,  fortu- 
nate, which  it  undoubtedly  has  in  iv.  9 ;  Jer. 
xliv.  17;   Is.  iii.  10;    Ps.  cxii.  5. 

[3iD.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  take 
this  word  in  verses  26,  27  as  a  repetition  of  the 
statement  in  ver.  2-5,  that  Jehovah  is  good  Thus 
Neumann  (see  Geblaoh),  Good  is  Jehovah  to  those 
who  hope  in  Him  .  ,  .  Good — and  who  waits  .  . 
Good  to  the  man,  etc  This  creates  a  very  harsh 
ellipsis  in  ver.  26,  and  reduces  the  meaning  in 
ver.  27,  down  to  this,  that  Jehovah  is  good  to 
that  man  only  who  bears  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
Blatnet  and  Boothboyd  avoid  these  two  diffi- 
culties, by  translating  lip  in  ver.  25  as  a  singu- 
lar noun  (which  Owei?  claims  as  the  correct 
reading  on  the  authority  of  the  Syr.),  and  by 
introducing  an  illative  particle  [therefore,  hence) 
in  ver.  26,  that  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  Blatnet: 
Jehovah  is  gracious  unto  him  that  waiieth  for  Sim 
.  .  .  He  is  gracious,  therefore  let  him  wait  .  .  .  He 
is  gracious  unto  a  man,  etc.  BootheoyD:  Jehovah 
IS  good  to  him  that  waiteth  for  Him  .  .  .  He  is  good, 
hence  let  him  hope,  etc.  Besides  the  grammatical 
difficulties  above  stated,  these  two  translations, 
by  making  an  independent  proposition  of  ver. 
27,  teaches  the  wretched  doctrine  that  God  is 
necessarily  gracious  or  good  to  a  man  who  is 
afflicted  in  his  youth  They  are,  too,  open  to  the 
grammatical  objection  that  GerlacH  brings 
against  Neumann's  translation,  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  suffix  at  the  end  of  verse  26,  instead  of 
the  name  Jehovah.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
31t3  in  these  verses  should,  doubtless,  be  i-egarded 
merely  as  a  sort  of  initial  rhyme,  intended  to 
please  the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion.— W  H  H.] — If  3ia  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
felix,  the  following  ''H.^  explains  itself  It  is 
insuiferably  harsh  to  take  this  as  Imperf.  Hiph. 
as  many  do.  Ewald  refers  to  this,  ^  285  a. 
The  examples  adduced  by  him  in  that  place,  af- 
ford no  analogy  to  the  case  before  us  Why 
should  not  3m  here  be  construed  precisely  as  it 
is  immediately  afterwards  in  ver  27?  The 
double  1  is  easily  explained,  if  we  take  rTy  as 
ft  verbal  adjective  from  hxy,  as  Gesenius  ( J%es  , 
p  590.  comp.  327),  Winer,  Fuerst  and  others 
do,  although  this  adjective  does  not  occur  else- 
where. An  objection  to  this  may  be  urged  from 
nan,  which  is  only  found  besides  here  in  Is. 
xlvii.  5,  and  Hab.  ii.  19,  where  it  has  an  adver- 
bial signification.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
DDn  is  a  a  pure  adverb,  or  not  rather  an  original 

adjective   noun   (see   dSw,    a  forefront,  porch). 


BwALD  affirms  the  latter,  §  204  b.  Comp.  §  163 
g.  In  tins  original  adjective  signification  may 
DDn  stand  here.  Mauber,  indeed,  proposes  to 
take  /TT  and  DO'T  substantively,  bonum  est  ex- 
pectare  et  silere,-  propr.,  expectatio  et  silentium= 
tacita  expectatio.     He  refers  in  this  connection  to 

't'D^.  But,  as  Ewald  shows,  §  158  a,  this  for- 
mation occurs  even  where  it  has  an  abstract 
sense,  as  ''31  obtrectratio,  v'yS  totality,  yet  there 
is  always  a  passive  idea  beneath  it,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, retribuiio  originally  retribution,  disposition 

originally  the  being  disposed.  So  also  ''3"1  was 
originally  obtrectatum,  7'73  consummatum.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Trr'  would  be  expectatum.  But 
this  sense  does  not  suit  here.  The  connection 
requires    the    pure    abstract  idea    of  expectatio. 

Therefore  we  take  ^'n'  and  DDIT  in  the  adjective 
sense,  and  the  double  1  for  as  well  as,  as  also,  or 
both — and.  \_Both  hopeful  and  silent  or  submis- 
sive.] 

Ver.  27.  It  is  good — Good  is  it— for  a  man 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.— If 
that  one  is  happy,  who  silently  waits  and  en- 
dures, then  it  follows  that  sorrow  itself  has  its 
good  side  :  for  it  begets  that  silent  endurance. 
It  is  the  hot  fire  that  ripens  that  noble  fruit. 
Therefore  in  the  next  place  the  Poet  calls  bear- 
ing the  yoke  something  good.  He  adds,  it  is 
true,  in  kisyouth.  This  seems  to  have  caused  the 
interpreters  difficulty,  even  in  old  times.  The 
AlJine  edition  of  the  Sept.,  and  thereupon  Theo- 
BOTioN,  translated  la  vsott^oq  avrov,  from  his 
youth.  And  in  fact  many  Codices  read  V^^yiO, 
from  his  youth.  But  the  idea  of  youth  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  too  restricted  a  sense.  By  it  the  Poet 
would  indicate  evidently,  not  youth  in  opposition 
to  manhood,  but  the  period  of  still  fresh  unbroken 
strength,  in  opposition  to  the  period  of  broken 
and  diminished  vitality.  He  would  then  under- 
stand manhood  as  included  in  youth.  He  would 
not  exclude  the  thought  that  it  may  be  whole- 
some, in  a  certain  sense,  for  the  old  to  bear  the 
yoke.  He  means  only  that  the  time  of  vigorous 
strength  is  especially  the  time  when  bearing  the 
yoke  may  be  of  advantage.  For  then  a  man  is 
pre-eminently  pliable.  Then  can  he  learn,  in 
the  school  of  the  cross,  things  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  his  later  life.  [Calvin 
understands  the  yoke  as  that  of  instruction,  in- 
stead of  chastisement ;  submission  to  the  teacher. 
So  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  explain  it.  But  the 
whole  context  requires  us  to  understand  the  yoke 
of  affliction  and  submission  to  Divine  Providence. 
See  especially  the  following  verses,  28-83. — W. 
H.  H.] 

J.  D.  MiOHAELis  has  concluded  from  this  verse, 
that  Jeremiah  wrote  it  when  a  young  man.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the 
foundation  of  this  remark.  In  this  third  chap- 
ter the  person  of  the  speaker  stands  out  in  the 
foreground.  In  the  connection  of  this  chapter, 
then,  this  expression  oan  certainly  be  better  un- 
derstood in  the  mouth  of  a  mitn  in  the  vigor  of 
his  strength,  than  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  man. 
Since  then  Jeremiah,  at  the  time  of  the  captuie 
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of  Jerusalem,  stood  at  the  very  least  on  the  thresh- 
old of  old  age,  having  u,  ministry  of  forty-two 
years  behind  him,  which  he  had  begun  rather 
after,  than  before,  or  at  his  twentieth  year  (see 
Introduction  to  Jer.  Proph.,  p.  xiii.),  therefore  this 
place  is  rather  against  than  for  Jeremiah's  au- 
thorship of  this  Song.  [Is  it  natural  for  a  young 
man  to  talk  about  patiently  and  silently  bearing 
a  yoke?  Is  it  not  natural  for  an  old  man.  look- 
ing back  upon  a  long  experience,  to  recognize 
the  benefit  of  early  crosses  and  afflictions  ?  Could 
we  imagine  anything  more  likely  to  be  said  by 
the  pious  Prophet  in  his  old  age,  than  what  is 
here  said?  And  is  it  not  just  what  his  personal 
sufferings  that  begun  in  his  youth  long  before 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  would  have  led  him  to 
say?  And,  finally,  do  we  not  recognize  every- 
where in  these  Lamentations,  the  spirit  of  one  who 
has  been  long  a  stranger  to  happiness,  who, — un- 
like the  young  man,  strong,  sanguine  and  self- 
reliant, — has  lost  all  hope  save  a  hope  in  God, 
looking  far  onwards  into  the  hidden  future,  that 
is  to  be  waited  for  in  silent  passive,  submission  ? — 
WoKDSwORTH :  "  The  sentiment  before  us  is  very 
appropriate  to  Jeremiah,  who  had  been  chastened 
in  early  life  by  God,  and  had  thus  learnt  a  les- 
son of  patience  and  cheerful  resignation  under 
the  severest  personal  afflictions;  and  he  here 
recognizes  th^e  benefit  of  that  early  discipline." 
— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  28.  He  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth 
silent. — The  bearing  of  the  yoke  is  not  uncon- 
ditionally wholesome  for  a  man,  but  only  when 
it  is  done  in  the  right  way.  That  is  no  right 
and  wholesome  way  of  bearing  the  cross,  when 
one  is  impatient  and  perverse,  and  desires  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  Rather,  the  yoke  should  be 
borne  in  silent  and  patient  submission. — The 
silting  alone  is  in  opposition  to  cheerful  inter- 
course with  men.  This  Jeremiah  himself  makes 
explicitly <;onspicuous,  when  he  says,  xv.  17,  "I 
sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the  joyful  [E.  V.,  the 
mockers~\^  nor  rejoiced  ;  I  sat  alone,  because  of 
Thy  hand  :  for  Thou  hast  filled  me  with  indigna- 
tion." Only  in  silence  and  solitude  do  Divine 
chastisements  affect  the  heart.  AVhoever  permits 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  the  noise  of  the  world, 
drowns  the  voice  of  God,  which  speaks  to  our 
heart  by  means  of  the  yoke.  Compare,  besides, 
i.  1  ;  Lev.  xiii.  46. — And  is  silent:  comp.  ii.  10, 
18  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  6  ;  xlviii.  2. — Because  he  hath 
borne  it  upon  him, — when  \because~\  Heiviposed 
it  on  him.  The  old  translators  (Sept.,  Jerome, 
Syriac)  have  taken  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  taking 
upon  one's  self  [so  E.  V.,  Calvin  and  Owen],  be- 
cause they  thought,  the  subject  being  wanting, 
the  subject  of  the  immediately  preceding  verbs 

must  be  supplied.     But  the  Hebrew  verb  (7B1 

as  also  7-1I5)  means  iollere^  imponere  \io  lay  upon, 
to  inipose~\.  The  whole  context  readily  supplies 
Jehovah  as  the  subject,  and  the  word  itself  gives 
the  object.  [Broughton,  Henderson,  Noyes 
and  Gkrlacii,  all  agree  with  Naegelsbaoh,  in 
taking  the  verb  in  an  active  sense,  and  in  making 
God  the  subject  of  the  verb, — because,  or  when  lie 
laid  it  upon  him.  Calvin,  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  rendering,  confesses  that  the  ex- 
pression does  not  seem  natural  to  him,  and  sug- 
gests  another    reading.      Notes   remarks   that 


"  the  name  of  God  is  understood,  as  often  in 
Job,"  and  refers  to  his  note  on  Job  iii.  20. — W, 
H.  H.] 

[Luther,  Pareau,  De  Wette,  Maubek,  The- 
Nius  and  Noyes,  make  vers.  28-30  dependent  on 
'3,  that,  in  verse  27,  and  expository  of  the  mean- 
ing of  bearing  the  yoke.  It  is  good  that  a  man  bear 
the  yoke  in  his  youth,  that  he  sit  alone  and  is  silent, 
etc.,  that  he  put  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  etc.,  that  he 
give  his  cheek  to  him  that  smileth  him,  etc.  This 
gives  a  good  sense  ;  but  the  emphatic  idea  in 
ver.  27,  is, — not  that  u,  man  bear  the  yoke,  but 
that  he  bear  it  in  his  youth;  it  is  hardly  possible, 
therefore,  that  vers.  28-30  can  be  an  expansion 
of  ver.  27,  without  showing  why  it  is  good  for  a 
man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  We  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  interpret  vers.  28-30,  inde- 
pendently of  ver.  27.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  29.  He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the 
dust. — This  expression  is  found  only  here.  It 
is  different  from  the  expression  lick  the  dust  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  17;  Is.  xlix.  23).  For  whilst 
the  latter  denotes  only  the  lowest  degree  of  sub- 
jection, the  former  denotes  likewise  speechless- 
ness, since  he  who  has  put  his  mouth  in  the  dust 
cannot,  speak.  Yet  it  is  not  meant  that  he  v^ho  ia 
bumbled  in  the  dust  cannot  say  anything  at  all. 
Only  he  shall  restrain  himself  from  murmuring. 
Ejaculations  of  humble  imploring  prayer  may 
be  extorted  from  the  heart.  As  such  an  ejacu- 
lation we  must  regard  the  words — if  so  be  there 
may  be  hope, — perhaps  there  is  hope.  For  if 
we  take  these  as  the  words  of  the  Poet,  then  we 
cannot  understand  why  they  occur  just  here. 
They  would  in  that  case  stand  as  well  or  better 
at  the  end  of  ver.  30,  in  place  of  he  is  filled  full 
with  reproach.  Here  at  the  close  of  ver.  29,  they 
are  only  in  place,  if  they  can  be  brought  into 
organic  union  with  the  first  member  of  the  verse. 
This  is  done  if  we  take  them  as  what  the  hum- 
bled one  is  permitted  to  say,  or  rather  to  think, 
in  spite  of  his  putting  his  mouth  in  the  dust.  I 
do  not  on  this  account  think,  that  we  should  sup- 
ply "IDNT,  saying,  for  it  would  illy  suit  to  say — 
he  becomes  dumb  speaking.  We  must,  there- 
fore, understand  the  sentence,  as  indeed  a  decla- 
ration of  the  humbled  one,  but  as  an  independent 
exclamation,  not  grammatically  connected  with 
the  preceding  sentence. 

Ver.  30.  If  the  three  propositions,  vers.  28-30, 
be  compared  one  with  another,  a  certain  grada- 
tion will  be  perceived.  For  sitting  alone  and 
silent  is  comparatively  easy.  To  put  the  mouth 
in  the  dust  and  yet  to  hope,  is  more  difficult. 
But  the  hardest  of  all,  without  question,  is  to 
present  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  patiently  ac- 
cept the  full  measure  of  disgrace  that  is  to  come 
upon  us. — He  giveth — offers — his  cheek  to 
him  that  smiteth  him. — By  him  that  snitelh 
him  we  are  not  to  understand,  exclusively  and 
immediately,  God.  For  God  smites  not  immedi- 
ately, but  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  "The 
Lord  hath  bidden  him,"  said  David  in  reference 
to  the  revilings  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  II).  For 
the  sense,  see  Job  xvi.  10;  Matt.  v.  39.  [Cal- 
vin: "  There  are  many  who  submit  to  God  when 
they  perceive  His  hand;  as,  for  instance,  when 
any  one  is  afflicted  with  a  disease,  he  knows  that 
it  is  a   chastisement  that  proceeds   from  God ; 
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when  pestilence  happens,  or  famine,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  hand  of  God  ap- 
pears to  them;  and  many  then  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  suitable  manner  :  but  when  an  enemy 
meets  one,  and  when  injured,  he  instantly  says, 
'I  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  God,  but  that 
wiolced  enemy  treats  me  disgracefully.'  It  is 
then  for  this  reason  that  the  Prophet  shows  that 
the  patience  of  the  godly  ought  to  extend  to  in- 
juries of  this  kind."] — He  is  filled  full  -with 
reproach. — [Calvin:  "There  are  two  kinds 
of  injuries;  for  the  wicked  either  treat  us  with 
violence,  or  assail  us  with  reproaches  ;  and  re- 
proach is  the  bitterest  of  all  things,  and  inflicts 
a  most  grievous  wound  on  all  ingenuous  minds."] 

Vers.  31-33.  The  triad  now  following  states 
the  reason  why  it  is  good  not  to  despair  in 
trouble,  but  to  persevere  in  silent  hope.  The 
reason  is  contained  in  three  specifications  ;  or, 
more  correctly,  in  two,  the  second  of  which  is 
ehown  in  two  particulars. 

Ver.  31.  The  tirst  reason  is  a  negative  one.  For 
the  Lord  [Adonai,  not  Jehovah.  Yet  see  Intr., 
Add.  Rem.,  p.  32,]  -will  not  cast  off  for  ever. 
— The  same  expression  as  Ps.  Ixxvii.  8;  comp. 
xliv.  24;  Ixxiv.  1.  Calvin:  "It  is  certain  there 
will  be  no  patience,  except  there  be  hope  .  .  . 
As  patience  cherishes  hope,  so  hope  is  the  founda- 
tion of  patience;  and  hence   consolation  is,  ac- 


cording to  Paul,  connected  with  patience ;  Rom. 
XV.  4."] 

Ver.  32.  The  second  reason  contains  two  par- 
ticulars. The  first  is  a  positive  one:  the  com- 
passion of  God  after  He  has  a  long  time  smitten, 
will  yet  appear  again.  But  though  he  cause 
grief,  yet  vrill  he  have  compassion  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies. — 
For  if  He  has  afflicted,  then  ii  He  moved  to  compas- 
sion according  to  His  great  mercy.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning,  see  Hos.  vi.  1  ,  Job  v.  18;  Ps.  xxx. 
6  (5).    [See  also  Is.  liv.  7,  8;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  32-34.] 

Ver.  33.  The  second  particular  -of  the  second 
reason  is  expressed  in  a  negative  form:  God 
must,  after  He  has  smitten,  have  compassion 
again,  because  chastisement  is  not;  with  Him  an 
end,  but  a  means.  The  essential  disposition  of 
His  heart  is  love.  Therefore  chastisement  is  not 
the  proper  or  true  expression  of  His  feeling  to- 
wards us.  For  he  doth  not  afflict  ■willingly 
[marg.,  from  his  heart'],  nor  grieve — yel  He 
grieves  \and  grieve. — W.  H.  H.J  the  childrett 
of  men. — From  the  heart:  Not  out  of  His  heart, 
but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  God  anthro- 
popathically,  chastisement  comes  from  His  head. 
The  antithesis  indicated  here  is  not  expressed  in 
the  context  [willingly,  see  Num.  xvi.  28].  For 
the  sense,  see  Ps.  cxix.  75  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  03. 


III.  34-39. 

34,  35       To  crusi  untJer  his  feet  all  the  prisoners  of  the  earth.     To  turn  aside  the 

36  right  of  a  man  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High.     To  subvert  a  man  in  his  cause, 

37  the   Lord  approveth  not.     Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  when  the 

38  Lord   commandeth  it  not  ?     Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  proceedeth  not 

39  evil  and  good  ?     Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  tor  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  ? 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 
Vers.  34-36.— The  three  infinitives  which  begin  these  verses,  can  only  depend  on  PNI.    But  HXI  in  connection  with 

T  T  T     T 

4n  or  Sy  has  the  meaning  of  intueri  in  aliquii,  fixing  the  eyes  on  something  (Is.  xvii.  7 ;  Ex.  v.  21).  Owing  to  the  affinity 
between  Sx,  '?!?  and  S  (See  Ew.,  3  217,  c,  d,  i),  S  HXI  can  be  nsed  for  ^X  HXI.  So  Ps.  Ixiv.  6,  and  here  [Geelach  refers 
also  to  1  Sam.  xvi.  7].    The  necessity  of  choosing  a  word  beginning  with  7,  on  account  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  has 

here  at  any  rate  decidedly  prevailed.  [Nbdmann,  according  to  Geriach,  makes  these  intinitivea  dependent  on  X  7  of  ver.  33, 
God  does  not  willingly  allow  all  that  Israel  suffers ;  but  this  involves  great  difliculty  in  interpreting  last  clauses  of  vers.  36, 
36.— W.H.H.]  1_ 

Ver.  34.— X31  does  not  occur  in  the  Kal,  Jeremiah  uses  it  once  in  the  Pual,  xliv.  10.— The  suffix  in  V7 JT  (the  peculiar 

opinion  of  Otto,  who  talies  it  as  synonymous  with  "  ^iih,  we  dismiss),  can  only  be  referred  to  the  subject  concealed  in 

X31.    Use  the  Participle  instead  of  the  Infinitive,  and  the  reference  is  instantly  plain.— Tpx  Jeremiah  never  uses. 

^  \er.  36.— The  phrase  '2  B3tJD  T\t2T\  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah.    [Yet  he  was  most  familiar  with  it,  especially  in  lii» 

favorite  book  of  Deuteronomy.-^ W.  h!  H.J    Ho  uses  ntSH  many  times  in  another  sense,  v.  25 ;  vi.  12;  vii.  24,  etc.— 

13i~!3i)TO,  comp.  D'JIOX  DiJOT,  Jer.  v.  28.— |v'7_[r  as  a  name  of  God,  not  in  Jeremiah;  he  uses  the  word  only  twice, 

in'alocal  sense  XX.  2;  xxxvi.  10.    [See  infr.,  ^(M.  iJem.  p.  32.]  „  .     ,         .  ,^      ,     , 

Ver.  36.  n*ll?,  only  Piel,  Pual  and  Hithp.,  occur.    The  word  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Jeremiah.    In  Lamentations  the 

substantive  nrHJ?,  ver.  69,  is  also  found.- J'l,  Jer.  xv,  10  ;  xxv.  31,  €te.— The  construction  '12''13  D^X  TVi  V  seems  to  be 

chosen  to  vary' the  phraaefrom  ver.  35;  for  elsewhere  we  find  only  DiJ^p  r\})}_  (Job  viii.  3  ;  xxxiv.  12),  plV  (Job  viii. :',), 

or  r2  ^^r|  (Ps.  cxlvi.  9). 

Ver.'37.— [Tir^V  Naegelsbach  in  his  Orammar  refers  to  a  similar  use  of  3d  Pers.  Fem.  Sing,  of  verb  in  Jud.  x.  9 ;  1  Sam. 

XXX.6, 'S  nSnii'Jer.vii.  31;  xix.  5, 'aVSjT  HhS;?  ;  Jer.  xliv.  21,  IsV'lJt?  nS^^lj  and  Jo.sh.  xi.  20;  2  Kings  xxiv. 

3,  nirn     The  last  two  examples  show  Ibat  0w£X  is  wrong  when  he  saya  that  this  verb  is  "probably  always  masculine. 

i\ h.n^jt  has  this  meaning,"  and  should,  therefore,  be  taken  here  as  second  person  masculine.— W.  II.  II.] 
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Yer.  38. — I  do  not  think  that  ver.  38  depends  on  l^X  in  ver.  37,  as  Luther  translates,   WTio  tJien  may  say,  that  such  a 

-r 
thing  is  done  without  the  Lord's  command,  and  that  neithtr  evil  nor  good  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High?    For  "irDX 

~  T 

'n  ver.  37  is  not  merely  to  say,  but  it  invoUes  here  the  abstract  idea  of  cvm,raand,  which  does  not  need  an  object  followiu^;' 
after  it,  in  order  to  define  it.  But  ver.  38  must  be  taken  independently  as  a  question.  See  Exeg.  notes  below  on  ver.  36.— 
ni;n,  Jer.  xliv.  9. 

Ver.  39. — ^n  W^^  reminds  us  of  the  grammatical  construction  of  ^n    /K,  Ps.  xlii.  3  ;  Ixxxiv.  3;  2  Kings  xix.  4,  16. 

T  T  —  .. 

.Teremiah  uses  the  adjective  ^n  only  in  the  formula  of  an  oath,  '■^''  Tl  J  or,  JX  Tl,  iv.  2 ;  v.  2  ;  xii.  16,  etc. :  in  xxxviii.  2, 
it  seems  to  be  a  verb,— see  at  that  place. — XDH,  see  »•  8  ;  Jeremiah  uses  neither  in  the  singular  nor  in  the  plural. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  34-39.  We  have  already,  at  ver.  30,  dia- 
criminated  between  an  indirect  and  an  immediate 
chastisement.  It  is  there  left  undecided,  which 
may  be  intended.  But  this  point  remaining 
uncertain  must  now  be  made  plain.  All  the 
grounds  of  consolation,  brought  together  in  what 
precedes,  must  be  acknowledged  as  valid  and 
substantial.  But  they  apply  only  to  such  sor- 
rows as  those  of  which  God  is  esteemed  the  im- 
mediate author.  But  how  is  it  with  those  sor- 
rows which  the  malice  of  men  inflict  upon  us? 
The  opinion  might  arise,  that  these  evils  befall  us 
without  the  intervention  of  God,  and  that  He 
takes  no  notice  of  them.  Yet  these  evils  are 
very  numeroits;  and  what  consolation  can  be 
afforded  against  these  evils  from  what  is  said  in 
ver.s.  25-33,  to  those  who  are  suifering  under  the 
hand  of  God?  To  this  question  it  is  now  ex- 
plicilly  answered,  in  vers.  37,  38,  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  done  without  God's  will,  that  no 
man  has  the  power  to  act  with  absolute  creative 
independence,  that  both  good  and  bad  fortune 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Consequently 
there  is  no  reason  for  sighing  despairingly  over 
any  calamity,  whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  no 
absolute  misfortune — except  sin  !  All  sorrow  of 
the  heart  then  concentrates  itself  on  the  source 
of  evil,  on  wickedness. 

Ver.  34.  To  crush — to  trample — under  his 
feet. — Tlie  pronoun  his  must  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  to  crush.  [Owen  absurdly  refers 
it  to  man  in  the  last  verse,  where  the  last  words 
literally  are  children  of  man. — W.  H.  H.]  All 
the  prisoners  of  the  earth. — This  cannot 
mean  literally  all  the  prisoners  on  the  whole 
earth.  This  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  verb  to 
see  (nXT),  ver.  3tj,  in  the  perfect  tense.  The 
Poet  can  only  have  in  his  eye  real,  concrete  cir- 
cumstances. Only  those  prisoners  can  be  in- 
tended, already  spoken  of  above,  i.  3,  5,  18. 
I'lN,  earth,  [improperly  translated  land,  by  Blay- 
NEY,  BooTHEOYD  and  Henderson]  is  not  against 
this  ;  see  Ps.  xliv.  4  ;  xxxvii.  3.  Delitzsch  at 
this  place,  Gesen.  Thes.,  p.  154.  [Blatnet's 
arguments  that  the  prisoners  intended  are  those 
held  and  enslaved  for  debt,  could  satisfy  no  one 
but  himself.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  35.  To  turn  aside  the  right  of  a 
man — to  bend  the  rir/ht  of  a  man  [i.  e.,  to  deprive 
a  man  of  his  legal  rights. — W.  II.  H.].  See  Ex. 
xxiii.  6;  Deut.  xvi.  19;  xxiv.  17;  xxvii.  19;  1 
Sam.  viii.  3;  comp.  Prov.  xvii.  23;  xviii.  5;  Is. 
X.  2. — Before  the  face  of  the  Most  High.^ 
The  author  thinks  here  of  the  omnipresent  and 
omniscient  God,  who  enthroned  on  high  looks 
far  down  on  Heaven  and  earth  (Ps.  cxiii.  6,  6). 


[Blatnet  translates  [i'7^  [the  Most  High)  here  a 
superior  •  asserting  that  it  cannot  refer  to  God, 
because  no  one  can  wrest  judgment  where  He  is 
the  Judge.  The  meaning  evidently  is,  however, 
to  pervert  judgment  at  earthly  tribunals,  though 
this  is  done,  as  it  were,  before  the  very  face  of  the 
Most  High,  who  sees  all  things  and  is  present 
everywhere. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  36.  Tosubvert.— The  word  means  tobend, 
to  bend  down,  and  is  used  both  in  reference  to 
persons  (Job  xix.  6  ;  Ps.  cxix.  78  ;  Eccl.  vii.  13), 
and  things  (Am.  viii.  5;  Job  viii.  3,  etc.).  A 
man  in  his  cause — in  his  law-suit.  The  Lord 
approveth  (raarg.,  seeth)  not.  Has  not  the  Lord 
seen  that  ?  In  this  sentence  the  signification  of 
the  verb  and  the  form  of  the  proposition  are 
doubtful.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
nsi,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  choosing,  preferring  (see  Gen.  xli.  33  ;  Deut. 
xii.  13;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13)  ;  or  in  a  sense  derived 
from  that  meaning,  agreeing  to,  allowing  (Ewald). 
For  where  PINT  has  the  meaning  oi choosing,  there 
are  always  a  number  of  objects  placed  before  the 
sight,  among  which  the  subject,  after  looking 
round  by  way  of  examination,  makes  his  choice. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  where  God  permits  the 
injustice  done  by  men.  He  has  positively  chosen  it. 
[The  learned  and  sagacious  commentator,  in  the 
heat  of  his  argument,  has  made  a  singular  blun- 
der. The  proposition  is  not  necessarily  a  ques- 
tion, involving  an  affirmative  answer,  but  may  be 
a  direct  affirmation,  that  God  does  not  approve, 
choose,   or  look   with    favor   on    such    injustice 

(HNI  nS). — W.  H.  H.]  Further,  this  sense  would 
not  suit  the  construction  of  the  infinitive  with 
7  depending  on  HXI  (see  Gram,  note,  vers.  34- 
36,  above).  We  are  obliged  then  to  take  this 
verb  in  its  natural,  original  sense  ot  seeing.  But 
in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  the  proposition  must 
be  taken  as  a  question,  as  in  verse  38.  '  For  it 
were  a  contradiction  to  say,  the  perverting  of 
the  right  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High,  the  Lord 
does  not  see.  What  is  done  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  He  cannot  fail  to  see.  This  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  argument.  If  there  were  anything 
which  the  Lord  doth  not  see,  we  might  allow  that 
that  particular  thing  was  done  without  His  con- 
sent. But  since  He  sees  everything,  then  must 
everything  that  is  done,  be  done  with  His  con- 
sent. The  absence  of  Ore  interrogation  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  at  ver.  S3.  See  for  ex- 
ample Job  ii.  10,  my  Gr.,  I  107,  1.  The  perfect 
fortn  of  the  verb,  r\^'\,  sliows  that  the  Poet  had 
here  especially  in  mind  the  oppression  that  had 
befallen  Israel  and  the  Prophet.  He  would  say. 
Must  not  the  Lord  have  seen  all  the  misery  which 
the  Israelites  had  suffered  as  captives,  or  by  the 
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injustice  of  the  mighty,  all  the  misery  especially 
which  had  extorted  from  the  Poet  the  foregoing 
lamentation  ?  If  he  had  had  in  his  eye,  not  the 
concrete  and  actual,  but  merely  general  and 
possible  facts,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  used 
nsi',  as  BoTiCHER  has  remarked.  See  below 
Xih,  ver.  38.  [The  English  version,  the  Lord 
approveth  not ;  or  as  Brouohton  has  it,  the  Lord 
liketh  not,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  is  adopted 
by  BlAYNBT  (who  translates  the  verb  seelh  not,  but 
explains  it  in  the  sense  of  not  approving),  Booth- 
KOYD,  Henderson  and  Wordsworth.  It  avoids 
the  harsh  and  arbitrary  explanation  of  supposing 
vers.  34-36,  the  language  of  an  objector,  who 
affirms  the  Lord  doth  not  regard  these  acts  of  op- 
pression and  injustice,  as  Calvin  and  Owen  sug- 
gest. It  also  avoids  the  equally  arbitrary  as- 
sumption of  Naeoelsbach,  Geblach  and  Notes, 
tbat  these  words  are  put  interrogatively.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  form  or  context  to  suggest  a 
question.  Ver.  38  is  no  parallel  to  this  case : 
for  there  the  question  is  suggested  by  the  ques- 
tion that  precedes  and  the  question  that  follows 
it:  the  whole  triplet  is  in  the  interrogative  style. 
It  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  right  to  assume  an 
interrogation  for  the  sake  of  surmounting  a  dif- 
ficulty. Were  this  license  generally  accepted, 
the  Bible  could  be  made  to  teach  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  does  teach,  by  assuming  that  its  posi- 
tive affirmations,  are  interrogations  emphasizing 
the  contradiction  of  what  is  apparently  asserted. 
The  opinion  that  HXI  means  to  view  with  pleasure, 
preference  or  approbation,  only  when  followed  by 
the  preposition  2,  has  been  so  generally  accepted, 
that  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  hesitated  to  give  HXT 
followed  by  /  that  meaning  in  Is.  liii.  2.  Yet 
only  that  meaning  suits  that  passage:  and  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  we  have  ilNI  with  7  twice  in  this 
exact  meaning  of  regarding  with  pleasure,  with 
favor,  with  approbation, — "  man  lookoth  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  Jehovah  looketh  on  the 
heart."  It  will  be  found  on  examination  of  those 
passages  where  HKI  is  construed  with  3,  that 
the  preposition  intensifies  the  sense  and  seems 
to  denote  looking  steadfastly  at  a  thing,  feasting  the 
eyes  upon  it  with  inward  delight,  or  with  exulta- 
tion as  over  a  prostrate  foe.  But  HXI  without 
3,  is  also  used  to  express  the  idea  of  looking  at  a 
thing  with  indulgence  and  allowance,  where  no 
special  complacency  is  implied.  It  is  thus  used 
here,  and  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  it  has 
in  Hab.  i.  13,  "  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,"  i?"l  nHD.  Wordsworth:  "The 
sense  is, — For  a  man  to  crush  under  his  feet  all 
the  captives  of  the  earth  (as  the  Chaldeans 
crushed  indiscriminately  their  Hebrew  captives, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age),  to  pervert  a  man's 
cause  in  the  face  of  the  Most  High,  to  subvert  a 
man  in  his  cause — this  the  Lord  does  not  look  on 
with  approval.  For  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity."— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  37.  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth  it  not  ? — Who  is  he  that  spoke  and  it 
was  done,  unless  the  Lord  commanded  it  ?  _  [Notes  : 
"  Who  is  he  that  can  command  anything  to  be 
done,  so  that  it  shall  be  effected,  unless  Jehovah 


permit  or  order  it  to  be  done  ?"]  This  verse 
affords  the  proof  that  the  evils,  enumerated  in 
vers.  34-36,  had  not  befallen  those  who  suffered 
them,  without  God's  consent.  This  verse  re- 
minds us  that  there  is  only  one  single  absolute 
creative  causality ;  for  the  words  'PliTl  IDX  [5e 
said — and  there  was]  do,  withftut  doubt,  refer  to 
the  creative-word  (Gen.  i.  3,  etc.).  Were  there 
a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said, — He  spake  and  it 
was  done.  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  9),  then  it  might  be  possible  that  those 
evils  had  befallen  Israel  at  his  command,  and  not 
Jehovah's.  Evidently  the  Poet  has  in  mind  these 
words  just  quoted  from  Ps.  xxxiii.  9,  although 
he  quotes  from  memory  as  appears  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  'nnj  for  'fl'V  But  see  the  femin.  in 
such  cases,  my  Or.,  ^  60,  6  6  [see  Gram,  note 
above'].  The  second  clause  of  ver.  87  is  evidently 
suggested  by  the  second  clause  of  Ps.  xxxiii.  9, 
only  it  is  changed  into  a  negative  sentence, 
which  serves  likewise  to  define  the  implied  nega- 
tive of  the  first  clause.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
in  reference  to  whom  the  expression  'iirvl^  "lOK 
\he  spoke  and  it  came  to  pass']  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  used,  but  only  when  the  Lord  has  also 
commanded  what  is  done.  There  is  no  one 
whose  will  is  efficient  without  the  consent  and 
command  of  the  Lord.  The  explanation.  Who 
then  may  say,  that  such  a  thing  is  done  without  the 
Lord's  command?  (Luther,  Rosenmueller  and 
others),  is  ungrammatical.  It  ignores  the  Im- 
perfect with  Wav  consecut.  [The  thought  is  the 
same  as  in  Amos  iii.  6,  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city, 
and  the  LORD  hath  not  done  it? — Owen  gives  an 
entirely  new  version.  Who  is  he  who  says.  That 
Thou  art  Lord  who  dost  not  command?  This  is  oui 
the  assumption  that  vers.  34-38  contain  the  senti- 
ments of  an  objector,  whose  argument  now  is,  in 
vers.  37,  38,  "that  God  as  a  Lord  or  Sovereign 
does  not  command  or  order  events,  and  for  this 
reason,  because  both  evil  and  good  cannot  come 
from  Him."  This  interpretation,  harsh,  difficult 
and  against  authority,  could  only  be  accepted  in, 

case  DN"!  S7,  ver.   36,  must  mean   does  not  see-,. 

TT 

regard  or  observe,  and  not  does  not  approve,  (s«e 
notes,  ver.  36),  and  also  in  case  'Hni  in  t&is 
verse,  must  be  rendered  as  2d  person  mascuUae, 
and  not  8d  person  feminine  (see  Oram,  note' 
above). — The  connection  of  this  triplet  withs  the- 
preceding  one,  according  to  Dr.  Naegelseagh's: 
interpretation  of  ver.  36, — has  not  theLordseen' 
that  ? — is  very  obvious.  But  it  is  no  objectijouitO; 
the  other  interpretation — the  Lord  does  not  ap- 
prove, that  these  three  verses  recogniie-  Sod's 
agency  in  the  evils  that  befall  men.  Ill  is  the 
problem  constantly  recjirring  in  the  Biblb-,  that. 
God  does  not  approve  of  oppression  and  injustice, . 
and  yet  God  makes  sin  the  punishme-nt  of  sin. 
No  one  can  sinfully  injure  his  neighbor  with; 
God's  approbation:  and  yet  the  injury  be  does 
is  God's  providential  chastisement  of  transgres- 
sors.—W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  38.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High  proceedeth  not  evil  and  good? — Ooes 
not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  the  eml  and 
the  good?  If  there  is  no  one  who  is  able  to  make 
his  will  efficient  without  God's  permission,  then 
follows  necessarily  the  general  proposition,  that 
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everything,  as  well  evil  as  good,  proceeds  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  i.  e.,  is  done  by  God's  com- 
mand. It  certainly  is  not  the  Poet's  intention 
here  to  suggest  any  reflections  on  the  origin  of 
moral  evil.  He  has  in  his  eye,  according  to  the 
whole  context,  only  the  contrast  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  By  the  evil  he  means  physical 
evil  or  misfortune,  and  by  the  good — physical 
good  or  happiness.  And  although  misfortune  is 
frequently  a  consequence  of  moral  evil,  according 
to  vers.  34-36,  yet  he  regards  this  consequence 
only  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  human  wel- 
fare, and  not  with  reference  to  its  causation. 
What  he  wishes  to  say  is,  that  the  Lord  permits 
wrong  and  violence,  as  well  as  those  actions  that 
tend  to  promote  h.appiness,  in  order,  according 
as  His  purpose  may  be,  to  chastise  or  to  bless. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  say  that  God  had  posi- 
tively willed  what  is  evil,  although  the  signiiica- 
tion  of  evil  is  not  exhausted  in  the  idea  of 
chastisement. 

Ver.  39.  Since  happiness  and  misfortune  are 
both  equally  willed  of  God,  both  must  be  good, 
and  nothing  belonging  to  either  of  them  should 
cause  us  to  murmur.  As  a  man  who  has  brought 
upon  himself  wholesome  sickness  by  means  of 
bitter  medicine,  ought  not  to  complain  of  that 
medicine,  but  should  blame  himself  for  having 
caused  the  necessity  of  using  it,  so  a  man  should 
not  complain  of  the  evils  which  befall  him,  for 
these  are  only  the  necessary  means  of  curing  the 
sickness  of  sin,  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty. 
If  he  will  lament,  let  him  lament  for  his  sin.  See 
Jer.  XXX.  15. — Wherefore  doth  a  living  inan 
complain  (marg.,  miirnmr). — For  what  sighs  the 
man  who  lives?  The  verb,  MINHH,  is  respirare, 
gemere,  to  sigh  with  the  kindred  idea  of  murmur- 
ing.  Num.  xi.  1,  which  is  the  only  place  except 
this,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  expression  a 
living  man,  'n  mx,  is  difficult.  It  cannot  be 
taken,  with  Paebau  and  Rosenmueller,  as 
synonymous  with  DIX,  a  man,  in  which  case  'n, 
living,  would  be,  properly  speaking,  superfluous. 
Neither  can  it  be  taken  for  D"n,  vita,  life,  in 
which  case  the  sense  would  be  cur  qucritur  homo 
vitam  soil,  calamitosam  (Maureu)  [why  complains 
man  of  life,  t.  e.,  because  it  is  calamitous]  ?  As 
little  can  it  be  called  as  long  as  he  lives  (J.  D. 
MiOHAELis);  OT,  although  he  lives,  since  he  yet 
lives  and  could  do  something  better  than  sigh 
(Ewald).  The  only  sense  corresponding  to  the 
context  is,  what  does  the  man  as  a  living  one  sigh 
for?  As  a  living  one,  i.  c,  as  one  who  still  finds 
himself  in  this  life's  school  of  discipline.  How 
should  we  in  the  time  appointed  for  affliction 
mourn  over  our  afflictions  ?  A  living  man  should 
not  allow  himself  to  be  Surprised  by  "  the  fiery 
trial  "  as  if  thereby  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  him  (1  Peter  iv.  12) :  only  that  happens  to 
him  which  is  natural  and  inevitable.  A  man 
for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ? — Sverg  one 
on  account  of  his  sins.  This  can  only  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  proposed  in  the  first  member 
of  the  verse,  designed  to  rectify  the  evil  in  view, 
— not  suiferings,  but  sins  should  be  lamented. 

[The  difficulties  of  this  verse  are  great,  as  is 
evident  from  the  variety  of  translations  and  in- 
terpretations it  has  suffered.  Four  questions  are 
to  be   answered.     1.  The  meaning  of  the  verb 


rendered  complain  or  murmur  ?  2.  The  force  of 
'n,  living?  3.  The  sense  in  which  a  man,  "I^J; 
of  the  second  member  of  the  verse  is  to  be  taken? 
4.  Whether  the  whole  verse  composes  one  ques- 
tion, or  includes  a  question  and  a  responsive  ex- 
hortation or  a  question  and  a  simple  answer? — 1, 
The  meaning  of  the  verb  fJiSn"  ?  Aben  Ezra 
derived  it  from  pK,  and  rendered  it  by  '^Pp,  to 
lie  (see  Calvin,  Fueest,  Gerlaoh).  Hence 
MuENSTER,  taking  ver.  38  as  a  denial  of  Divine 
Providence,  explains  ver.  39  thus :  blasphema 
hsec  vox  est  'mentiturque  homo  in  peccatis  suis,' — 
this  is  a  blasphemous  saying  '  and  man  is  a  liar 
in  his  sins'  (Gerlach).  Isaaki  derived  the  verb 
from  njX  (Fuerst).  From  this  root  possibly,  by 
some  far-fetched  analogy,  Broughton  brought 
his  unique  translation,  which  has  the  sole  merit 
of  relieving  us  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  a 
living  man,  'n  DIN,  and  a  man,  13J,  by  making 
one  the  subject,  and  the  other  the  object  of  the 
verb, — what  should  living  man  grudge  any  person 
after  his  sin?  But  what  this  means  the  learned 
Hebraist  has  not  explained.  Calvin  is  very 
positive  that  the  word  here  and  in  Numbers, 
means  to  weary  one's  self.  *'  Why  should  he  weary 
himself,  a  living  man,  and  a  man  in  his  sins?  for  as 
long  as  men  thus  remain  in  their  own  dregs,  they 
will  never  acknowledge  God  as  the  judge  of  the 
world,  and  thus  they  always  go  astray  through 
their  own  perverse  imaginations."  Others  ren- 
der it  in  a  similar  sense:  "Why  doth  he  afflict 
himself  by  his  sins?  Why  doth  he  procure  evils 
to  himself  by  the  committing  of  sin?" — "  Why 
doth  he  vex  himself?  (to  wit,  by  impatient  car- 
riage under  God's  hand),  even  a  man  in  his  sin, 
persisting  still  in  the  same"  (see  Gataker). 
The  Versions  and  Lexicographers,  however,  with 
great  unanimity,  and  appixrent  reason,  derive 
the  verb  from  jJX,  to  breathe  hard,  to  sigh,  and 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  murmuring,  complaining,  as 
above.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is 
its  meaning.  2.  What  is  the  force  of  ^n.  Pareau 
and  Rosenmueller,  deny  that  this  word  is  em- 
phatic. They  claim  that  'n,  alone,  is  used  for 
man,  referring  to  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  and  regard  WMi, 
added  here,  as  a  mere  redundancy  of  language 
by  Jeremiah,  who  was  not  chary  of  words,  ver- 
borum  non  parcior.  We  are  then  to  take  the  ex- 
Yiression  living  man,  as  meaning  simply  a  man,  as 
we  often  say  living  man,  or  mortal  man  where  the 
adjective  is  superfluous  :  (Rosenmueller  trans- 
lates the  text  simply  mortalis.)  To  this  we 
answer  1.  The  word  ''n  in  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  is  em- 
phatic:— None  living,  i.  e.,  no  living  man  is  just, 
or  innocent  in  God's  sight.  The  inference  may 
be  allowed,  possibly  intended,  that  those  not  now 
living  may  have  passed  into  a  state  of  innocency 
in  God's  sight.  2.  The  position  of  the  word 
after  DIK  (reminding  us,  as  Naegelsbach  says, 

of  ''n  7N,  see  gram,  note  above)  and  also  the 
accent  it  bears*  show  that  the  word  is  emphatic. 
In  this    case  it  is   difficult  to  assign    any  other 

*  Owen,  in  utter  violation  of  tlie  accents,  connects  ^n  with 
*^3i,  and  translates. 

Why  complain  should  man, 
Any  man  alive,  for  his  sin  ? 
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meaning  to  it,  than  tliat  wliioh  Ewald  and  most 
commentators  do,  whj  sighs  man  living,  i.  e.,  since 
he  lives.  Dr.  Naegelsbaoh  says  it  cannot  have 
this  meaning:  but  he  gives  no  reason  why  it 
cannot:  and  his  own  translation  involves  this 
sense,  {what  does  a  man  sigh  for  who  lives,  der  Icbt?) 
while  his  explanation  in  the  commentary,  man  as 
a  living  one  {als  ein  Lebender),  "i.  e.,  as  one  who 
still  finds  himself  in  this  life's  school  of  dis- 
cipline," adds  to  the  original,  and  what  he  calls 
impossible  idea,  of  one  who  yet  lives,  another  and 
fanciful  notion  of  his  own.  Michaelis,  Ewald, 
Geelaoh,  Blatney,  Boothroyd,  Hendekson 
and  Noyes,  all  agree  in  the  sense  which  our 
English  Version  seems  to  suggest,  which  Wokds- 
WOBTH  also  adopts  and  explains  thus:  "Where- 
fore does  a  man,  whose  life  is  still  spared  by 
God's  mercy,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  door 
of  repentance  and  pardon  is  not  yet  closed,  mur- 
mur (see  Num.  xi.  1,  where  the  same  word, 
literally  signifying  to  breathe  hard,  is  used),  in- 
stead of  using  his  breath  and  life  in  order  to  pray 
for  forgiveness,  and  to  amend  his  practice  ?" 
3.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  13J,  a  man,  in 
the   second   member  of  the  verse?     While   mN 

T  T 

is  the  generic  name  for  man  in  the  widest 
sense,  "^^J  is  supposed  to  be  a  more  distinctive 
and  honorable  designation,  as  implying  a  man 
possessed  of  manly  qualities.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  used  emphatically  here  in  this  sense, 
as  Blayney  suggests.  Since  most  languages 
have  a  variety  of  words  signifying  man,  most 
of   the   Versions  render  QIX  of  the  first  mem- 

TT 

ber,  and  13J  of  the  second,  by  terms  of  cor- 
responding significance,  as  if  intending  to  ex- 
press an  emphasis  in  the  last  term, — avi}pu-iTog, 
avf/p;  homo,  vir;  JUensch,  Mann, — a  distinction 
that  seems  to  be  aimed  at  in  English  in  a 
version  given  by  Gatakeb,  Why  should  a 
living  wight  complain,  or  murmur,  any  man  for  his 
sin?  This  distinction,  if  intended,  would  give 
a  good  sense.  Why  should  a  living  man,  a  truly 
manly  man  murmur  at  the  punishment  of  his  sins? 
The  Arabic  gives  the  following  sense:  He  who 
dissolves  himself  in  lamentations  and  sighs,  is  a  weak 
man;  the  strong  man  is  ashamed  of  his  sins  [Prediger- 
Bible).  Corn.  Van  Waenen,  according  to  Rosen- 
MUELLEK,  inferred  from  the  Arabic  that  'n  has 
the  sense  of  being  affected  with  shame,  and  joining 
it  to  I^J  in  spite  of  the  strong  disjunctive  accent, 
translated  thus:  Why  does  the  mean  man  (^homo 
vilis)  dissolve  himself  in  lamentations  ?  The  noble 
man  (vir  nobilis)  will  restrain  himself  for  shame  on 
account  of  his  crimes.  But  there  are  no  proofs  or 
analogies  for  this  strongly  contrasted  use  of 
ms  and  13J.  We  can,  however,  take  1I1J  here, 
as  I)r.  Naegelsbaoh  does,  in  a  sense  that  C? 'K  often 
has,  of  every  one,  each  man  individually  consid- 
ered. See  Joel  ii.  8;  Jer.  xvii.  5,  7;  Jos.  vii.  14, 17, 
18;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  3.  There  are  many  other  pas- 
sages where  the  word  may  be  rendered  every  man 
or  every  one.  Gbsenius  gives  it  this  meaning  in 
our  text.  This  rendering  prevents  the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  the  verse  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  members.  4.  Does  the  whole  verse  in- 
clude a  single  question?  Many  versions  take 
the  first  member  as  a  question,  and  the  second 


as  a  responsive  exhortation.  So  the  old  Geneva, 
which  Noyes  adopts  :  Wherefore  then  murmurelh 
the  living  man  f  Let  him  murmur  at  his  own  sins  I 
Geblach's  objections  to  this  are  well  taken. 
The  antithesis  would  then  require  that  in  the 
question  some  cause  of  murmuring  should  be 
stated,  which  the  prophet  would  indicate  as  an 
improper  one;  as,  'Wherefore  murmureth  living 
man  on  account  of  his  misfortunes?  Let  him  mur- 
mur on  account  of  his  sins.'  It  may  be  said  that 
the  cause  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
text. Still  it  would  seem  strange  that  such  an 
important  antithesis  was  not  distinctly  expressed. 
Besides,  this  rendering  makes  ij,  necessary,  not 
only  to  repeat  the  verb  contained  in  the  first 
member  and  not  expressed  in  the  second,  but  to 
change  it  from  the  Indicative  mood  to  the  Imper- 
ative, why  does  he  murmur,  lei  him  murmur.  These 
difficulties  are  overcome  by  taking  the  verse  as 
a  question  and  a  simple  answer,  not  expressed 
in  a  hortatory  form.  So  Dr.  Naeoelsbach  :  Why 
does  the  man  who  lives  mourn  ?  Every  one  on 
account  of  his  sins.  So  Maurer,  quoted  by  Ger- 
LACH,  quidi.  e.,  cur  queritur  homo  dura  vivii  ?  Unus- 
guisque  ob  peccata  sua.  Hinc  illse  lacrymm ! 
Peccatis  sibi  quisque  contraxit  de  quibus  queritur 
mala.  "  Why  does  man  mourn  whilst  he  lives  ? 
Every  one  on  account  of  his  sins.  Hence  those 
tears  !  By  his  sins  each  one  has  brought  on  him- 
self the  evils  he  complains  of."  A  great  objection 
to  dividing  this  verse  into  question  and  answer 
is,  that  it  mars  the  rhythmical  parallelism  which 
is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  poem  [see  Intr.,  Add. 
Rem.,  p.  23],  and  quite  destroys  the  remarkable 
and  beautiful  symmetry  between  the  several 
verses  of  each  triplet,  which  prevails  in  this  part 
of  the  poem.  For  the  same  reason  that  each  verse 
in  this  triplet  should  be  a  question,  if  one  is,  each 
verse  ought  to  contain  a  question  and  an  answer, 
if  one  does, — or  else  each  y,erse  should  form  an 
entire  question  by  itself.  Besides,  the  connec- 
tion seems  to  require  such  a  construction.  The 
declarations  that  God  does  not  inflict  evil  will- 
ingly,/ram  .ffis  heart,  that  He  does  not  look  with 
favor  on  oppression  and  injustice,  and  yet  that 
nothing  comes  to  pass  without  His  permission, 
whether  it  be  evil  or  good,  prepares  us  for  the 
question.  Why  then  does  man  murmur  when  he 
sufiFers  in  the  righteous  Providence  of  God  for 
his  sins?  Why  should  living  man — man  whose 
life  is  mercifully  spared — complain  or  murmur, 
every  one  on  account  of  his  sins,  i.  e.,  of  the  effects 
of  his  sins?  The  idea  of  dividing  the  sentence 
into  a  question  and  response  arose,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  difficulty  of  taking  13J  in  the  usual 
sense  of  a  man.  But  by  rendering  it  every  one, 
and  remembering  thatr-DIK  is  generic,  like  homo, 
avSpuTvoc,  Ilensch,  and  can  be  best  expressed  in 
English  by  men,  as  even  in  German  Luther 
rendered  it,  Wie  murren  denn  die  Leute  im 
Leben  also?  the  apparent  difficulty  of  construc- 
tion entirely  disappears.  Why  should  living  men 
complain  or  murmur,  every  one  on  account  of  his  sins  ? 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  understanding 
sins  as  put  for  their  effects,  the  sufferings  or 
punishment  they  involve.  So  most  of  the  ver- 
sions and  interpreters.  Or  we  can  take  sin  in  the 
sense  of  guilt,  liability  to  punishment.  Words- 
WOETH  :     "Literally,  for  his  sins— for  his  own 
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fault.  Why  does  the  sinner  murmur  at  God  for  |  See  what  follows."— The  Future  form  of  the  verb 
that  which  he  has  brought  on  himself  by  his  own  implies  here  a  conditional  sense,  why  should,  etc. 
sin,  and  which  may  be  removed  by  repentance  ?  j  — W.  H.  H.] 


III.  40-42. 

40  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  ro  the  Lord.     Let  us  lift 

41  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens.     "We  have  transgressed 

42  and  have  rebelled  :  thou  hast  not  pardoned. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GKAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  40.— tj;i3n,  perfodere,  pervestigare,  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.    See  Ps.  Ixiy.  7;  Prov.  ii.  4;  xx.  27. — Tpfl,  /odere, 

erurre,  perscrutari,  occurs  in  Jer.  xvii.  10 ;  xx.\i.  37. — [Gerlach  :  "  The  LXX  have  taken  the  forms  T\WQVM  and  n"lpnj 

T  :   :  -  t;I    :  - 

for  fem.  part,  wtpft."]  — 1^  is  emphatic,  Bwald,  §  217,  e.  let  its  go  6ac7c,  not  half  way,  but  tJie  whole.    [Rosenmueller  and 

Th::sius  deny  that  it  is  emphatic,  and  represent  it  as  equivalent  to  7X.    Gerlach  agrees  with  Naegelsbach,  and  refers 

to  Hos.  xiv.  2,  ^,  where  both  prepositions  stand  aide  by  side  with  a  difference  of  meaning  not  to  be  mistaken.] 

Ver.  41.— 7J^  is  cumulative,  as  Lev.  xviii.  18;  Ez.  xliv.  7.  [AlsoEz.  vii.  26.  The  unusual  use  of  this  preposition  led 
the  Rjibbins  to  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  text.  Some  have  put  upon  it  the  mystical  sense,  lift  up  our  heart  to 
our  hands,  in  order  to  second  prayer  with  practice,  (Gataker). — W.  H.  H.} — 221  Ki^'3  occurs  only  here.  WOW^  7X 
occurs  not  in  .Ter,     See  Deut.  iii.  24;  1  Kings  viii.  23. 

Vi>r.  42. — Ijnj,  only  occurs  six  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  besides  here,  Gen.  xlii.  11;  E.x.  xvi.  7,  8;  Num. 
xxxii.  33 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  12,  seems  to  be  chosen  here  only  for  the  sake  of  the  acrostic.    [Very  likely  ;  yet,  as  a  master  of 

art,  the  Poet  has  made  the  necessity  of  the  choice  subserve  the  force  and  beauty  of  thought  and  expression.    ^JHJ  and 

:  T 
nnS,  both  expressed,  are  emphatic  and  antithetical.— W.  H.  H.]— JJtyS  in  Jer.  ii.  8,29;  iii.  13,  e(c.— HID,  See  i.  18,  20; 

Jer.  iv.  17,  v.  23. — H 70,  frequently  in  Jer.  v.  1,  7 ;  xxxi.  34,  etc. 


EXEGETIOAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  39  constitutes  the  transition  to  something 
new.  If  there  must  be  sighing,  let  it  be  sighing 
over  sin  says  ver.  39.  This  exhortation  is  re- 
sponded to  in  vers.  40-42,  for  these  contain  a 
penitential  lamentation  of  the  people  for  their 
sins.  This  shows  that  our  explanation  of  the 
last  member  of  ver.  89  is  right.  For,  unless 
NOn,  sin,  be  taken  in  the  entirely  unadmissible 
sense  ot  punishment  (Meiee,  Ewald),  [E.  V.  See 
notes  on  ver.  89],  that  second  member  of  ver.  39 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  only  in  the  sense  of  an  affirmatory 
restriction,  as  we  have  done.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  Poet  here  again  speaks  in 
the  iirst  person  plural.  We  h.<ive  shown  above, 
at  ver.  22  (UDFl),  that  the  consoling  hope,  de- 
clared in  the  passage  beginning  with  ver.  22, 
rests  directly  upon  the  fact  that  the  people  is  not 
extinct,  that  there  is  yet  a  kernel  remaining 
which  can  serve  as  a  point  of  connection  for  the 
restoration.  After  the  Poet,  on  the  ground  of 
this  matter  of  fact,  which  he  regarded  as  a  pledge 
for  the  continuance  of  Divine  grace,  had  made 
known  his  hope,  and  declared  likewise  his  con- 
victions that  sufferings  were  no  real  misfortune, 
and  that  not  on  their  account,  but  for  sin,  should 
men  sigh,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  he  utters  the 
penitential  lamentation,  enjoined  in  ver.  39,  not 
ill  his  own  name  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
people.  For  the  sufferings,  of  which  he  had 
before  spoken,  were  not  in  fact  punishments  for 
his  sins;  but  they  were  the  righteous  chastise- 
ment of  the  sin  of  the  whole  people.     The  whole 


people  then  has  to  join  in  the  penitential  lamen- 
tation, which  the  Poet  begins  to  sing  in  ver.  40. 

Ver.  40.  All  true  penitence  must  begin  with 
acknowledgment  of  sin.  But  the  knowledge  of 
sin  with  men  is  the  result  of  candid  self-exami- 
nation. Therefore,  the  penitential  lamentation 
of  the  people  begins  with  an  exhortation  to  self- 
examination.  Let  us  search  and  try  our 
■ways.  Let  us  examine  our  ways  and  search.  [In- 
stead of  murmuring  against  God,  let  us  examine 
and  search  our  conduct  for  the  causes  of  God's 
displeasure  and  our  misfortunes,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect them. — W.  H.  H.]. — And  turn  again  to 
the  LORD. — And  return  to  Jehovah.  The  pre- 
position in  the  Hebrew  is  forcible.  [See  Gram. 
note  above].  Let  us  go,  not  half  way  back,  but 
all  the  way  back  to  Jehov.ah.  Such  a  half-way 
return  was,  for  example,  the  Reformation  under 
Josiah  ;  see  Jer.  iv.  1-4,  and  the  remarks  at  that 
place.  This  idea  of  returning  to  Jehovah,  as  is 
well  known,  plays  a  very  conspicuous  role  in 
Jeremiah  ;  see  iii.  1,  4, 12  ;  viii.  4,  5 ;  xxxi.  16-22, 
and  the  comments  on  those  passages.  [Hender- 
son :  "From  the  assumption  of  the  plural  in  this 
and  the  immediately  following  verses,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  in  those  which  just  precede,  Jeremiah 
has  in  view  the  punishment  to  which  the  Jews, 
as  a  people,  were  subjected."] 

Ver.  41.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with— 
together  with  —  our  hands  unto  God  in  the 
Heavens. — Without  the  lifting  up  of  heart  and 
hands  to  God  there  is  naturally  no  right  return 
to  God  imaginable.  [C.\lvin  :  "  He  bids  us 
banish  all  hypocrisy  from  our  prayers.  *  * 
When  affliction  comes,  it  is  a  common  thing  with 
all  to  raise  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  though  n& 
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one  should  bid  them  to  do  so;  but  still  their 
hearts  remain  fixed  on  the  earth,  and  they  come 
not  to  God.  *  *  As  prayers,  when  they  are 
earnest,  move  the  hands,  our  Prophet  refers  to 
that  practice  as  useful.  At  the  same  time  he 
teaches  us  that  the  chief  thing  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  even  to  raise  up  the  hearts  to  God ;  Let 
us,  then,  he  says,  raise  up  our  hearts  together  with 
our  hands  to  God;  and,  he  adds,  to  God  who  is 
in  Heaven :  for  it  is  necessary  that  men  should 
rise  up  above  the  world  and  go  out  o)  themselves, 
so  to  spealt,  in  order  to  come  to  God."  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  Prophet  connects  the 
outward  forms  of  expression  with  the  heart's 
sincerity  as  constituting  the  prayer  of  true  peni- 
tence. There  is  nothing  here  to  encourage  those 
to  think  that  they  pray,  who  discard  the  attitude 
and  gestures  and  even  words  of  prayer,  and  fancy 
that  they  pray  in  their  hearts.  That  prayer  is 
an  unuttered  desire,  a  trembling  emotion  of  the 
soul,  a  sigh,  a  tear,  the  glancing  of  an  eye, — are 
only  poetical  truths,  and,  in  plain  prose,  are 
only  half-truths,  and,  as  sometimes  understood, 
half-falsehoods.  The  Bible  never  separates  the 
prayer  of  the  heart  from  its  formal  expression 
in  words  and  acts. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  42.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  attains  the 
summit  of  the  succession  of  thoughts  begun  in 
ver.  40,  and  to  which  the  path  was  broken  in  ver. 
39. — We  have  transgressed  and  rebelled. 
—  We  have  sinned  and  have  been  disobedient,  [ije- 
belled  is  a  better  rendering.  The  pronoun  we, 
doubly  expressed  in  the  original,  as  the  first 
word  in  the  sentence  and  in  the  forms  of  the 
verb,  "  is  here  emphatical,  as  though  the  faith- 
ful had  taken  on  themselves  the  blame  of  all  the 
evils,  which  the  greater  part  ever  sought  to  dis- 
own" (Calvin).  Owen:  "To  give  the  proper 
emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  the  version  ought  to 
be  as  follows,  We,  transgressed  have  we,  and  re- 


belled."— W.  H.  H.] — By  these  words  the  exhor- 
tation contained  in  last  clause  of  ver.  39  is  com- 
plied with,  for  they  are  the  expression  of  a  deep 
and  sincere  grief  for  sin.  The  second  half  of 
the  verse  constitutes,  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  89,  the  transition  to 
what  follows.  For  the  words — Thou  hast  not 
pardoned — constitute  an  intermediate  member 
between  the  two  statements,  which  have  respec- 
tively for  their  subjects,  guilt  and  punishment. 
Guilt  is  followed  with  punishment,  if  not  par- 
doned. That  it  is  not  pardoned  in  the  present 
instance,  this  last  clause  of  the  verse  declares. — 
Observe  the  pronouns  answering  to  each  other. 
We — Thou.  [Both  doubly  expressed  in  the  He- 
brew. Both,  therefore,  emphatic. — W.  H.  H.] — 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Poet  does  not  wish 
to  reproach  the  Lord,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  His  proceedings  conspicuous.  [Henderson: 
"  The  confession  is  supposed  to  be  made  while 
the  exile  still  continued.  There  is  implied  a 
fervent  hope,  that  now  it  was  made,  the  captivity 
would  be  reversed." — The  breaking  up  of  this 
verse  into  two  distinct  separate  propositions  is 
not  such  an  injury  to  the  versification  as  was 
deprecated  in  ver.  39.  Because  we  have  now 
passed  the  section  where  the  symmetrical  unifor- 
mity of  the  verses  was  to  be  preserved:  because, 
again,  this  verse  is  a  real  transition  to  what  fol- 
lows, with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
that  Gerlaoh  begins  the  new  section  with  ver. 
40:  because,  again,  the  We,  UHJ,  and  Thou, 
nnx,  preserve  a  perfect  antithesis,  and  give  us 

a  parallelism  in  sentimentf  as  well  as  in  rhythm 
and  because,  finally,  the  poetical  efi^ect  of  this 
abrupt  appeal  to  God,  like  the  sudden  outburst 
at  the  end  of  i.  11,  See,  0  Jehovah,  and  consider, 
justifies  the  departure  from  the  stricter  forms  ol 
construction. — W   H.  H.] 


PART  III. 


III.  43-66. 

D  Vee.  43.  Thou  didst  cover  Thyself  with  wrath  and  pursue  ua, 

Thou  didst  slay, — Thou  didst  not  pity. 
D  Vee.  44.  Thou  didst  cover  Thyself  with  clouds 

So  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through. 
D  Vee.  45,  Thou  madest  us  offscourings  and  refuse 

In  the  midst  of  the  nations. 
£3  Vee.  46.  All  our  enemies 

Gaped  at  us  with  their  mouth, 
fl  Vee.  47.  Terror  and  the  pit  came  upon  us — 

Desolation  and  destruction, 
fl  Veb.  48.  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  streams  of  water 

For  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 
^  Vee.  49.  Mine  eye  overfloweth  unceasingly, 

Without  intermission, 
y  Vee.  50.  Until  Jehovah  from  Heaven 

Look  down  and  behold. 
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y  Vee.  51.  Mine  eye  paineth  my  soul 

Because  of  all  the  daughters  of  my  city. 
"H  Vee.  52.  They  that  were  without  cause  my  enemies 

Hunted  me  down  like  a  bird. 
y  Vee.  53.  They  destroyed  in  the  pit  my  life 

And  cast  a  stone  over  me. 
i'  Vee.  54.  Waters  flowed  upon  my  head. 

I  said, — I  am  lost ! 
p  Vee.  55.  I  called  upon  thy  name,  O  Jehovah, 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  pit. 
p  Vee.  56.  Thou  heardest  my  cry — ^hide  not  Thine  ear 

From  my  prayer  for  relief! 
p  Vee.  57.  Thou  drewest  near  on  the  day  when  I  called  to  Thee : 

Thou  saidst, — Pear  not! 
1  Vee.  58.  Thou  didst  espouse  the  causes  of  my  soul, 

Thou  didst  rescue  my  life. 
"1  Vee.  59.  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  hast  seen  the  wi-ong  done  to  me. 

Judge  Thou  my  cause. 
")  Vee.  60.  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance. 

All  their  devices  against  me. 
ti*  Vee.  61.  Thou  hast  heard  their  revilings,  O  Jehovah, 

All  their  devices  against  me. 
C  Vee.  62.  The  lips  of  my  enemies  and  their  thoughts 

Against  me,  all  the  day  long, 
C  Vee.  63.  Their  sitting  down  and  rising  up,  observe  Thou ; 

I  am  their  song! 
n  Vee.  64.  Kender  to  them  a  recompence,  O  Jehovah, 

According  to  the  work  of  their  hands, 
n  Vee.  65.  Give  them  blindness  of  heart. 

Thy  curse  on  them ! 
n  Vee.  66.  Pursue  them  in  wrath  and  exterminate  them 

Prom  imder  the  Heaven  of  Jehovah. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  third  part,  vers.  43-66,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  night  returning  again  after  the  day.     From  Ter   43 
to  ver.  48,  the  Poet  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural.     The  whole  people  unite  in  describing  the  severe 
calamity  suffered  on  account  of  God's  wrath.     From  Ter.  48  to  the  end,  the  Poet  again  speaks  in  the 
first  person  singular.     But  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage,  in  vers.  48-51,  the  common  misfortune  is 
still  the  subject  of  his  lamentation.     Ee  begins  again  to  speak  of  himself  in  ver.  52.      He  first  describe^ 
vera.  52-54,  the  terrible   ill-treatment  suffered  at  the  hands   o/meu,  according  to  Jer.  xxxviii   ti' 
Vers.  55-66  contain  a  prayer,  so  that  this  Song,  as  well  as  the  first  and  second,  closes  with  a  prayer 
This  prayer  IS  in  three  parU.     Vers.  55-58,  thanks  for  deliverance  from  the  grave.     Vers.  59-63   a 
statement  of  all  the  injury  which  his  enemies   had  done,  and  were  constantly  doing  to   the  Prophet 
Vers.  64-66,  a  prayer  for  righteous  vengeance.      The  symmetry  of  the  external  form,  which  we  have 
observed  m  the  middle  section  of  the  Song,  is  wanting  here,  as  it  is  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  Sona 
For  according  to  the  sense,  first,  five  verses  are  connected  together,  vers.  43-47 ;   then,  four   vers   48- 
51 ;  then,  three,  vers.  52-54  ;  finally,  twelve,  which  are  again  separated  into  subdivisions  of  four 
five  and  three  verses.      The  articulations  of  the  discourse  no  longer  correspond  with  the  triplets  of 
verses :  neither  is  the  symmetry  of  the  initial  words  carried  out. 

As  the  evening  twilight  gradually  deepens  into  night,  so  the  discourse  of  our  Poet  passes  over  from  the  briaht 
daylight  of  consolation,  which  irradiates  the  noble  central  section  of  our  book,  back  aqain  into  the 
gloomy  description  of  those  sufferings  with  which  Israel  and  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  were  punished. 
We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections  of  the  third  Song.  If  not  exactly  vet  al- 
most exactly  has  the  Poet  distributed  the  lights  and  shadows,  so  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  three 
parts  contain  the  shadows,  and  the  second  one  affords  the  light.  For  of  the  66  verses  of  the  chanter 
II  ToTr"47lfr^Z\  ^"'  M.  mjdcife  .«ctto™,  after  the  transition  verses,  19-21,  exteids  from^y^v. 
22  to  ver.  iO,  after  which  vers.  iO-42  follow  as  another  transition,  corresponding  tothe  first  one  as  the 
evening  twilight  does  to  the  dawning  of  the  morning.  If  we  add  both  of  these  traLition  passes  to  the 
middle  section,  then  the  first  of  the  three  sections  consists  of  18,  the  second  of  24,  and  the  last  again  of 
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III.  43-47. 

43  Thou  hast  covered  with  anger,  and  persecuted  us :  thou  hast  slain,  thou  hast  not 

44  pitied.     Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not  pass 

45  through.     Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
46,  47  pie.     All  our  enemies  have  opened  their  mouths  against  us.     Fear  and  a  snare 

is  come  upon  us,  desolations  and  destruction. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  43. — IjJDj  which  does  not  occur  ia  Jeremiah,  is  uaed  as  a  direct  causative,  as  afterwards,  ver.  44;  See  Ps.  cxl.  8. 
[Qerlach  :  "  Gesenius  Thes.,  and  Otto  talte  "lOO  as  a  reflective  verb."  Otto,  quoted  by  Rosenmubller,  says  At  reciprose 
tterfiMm  13D  wsMrpari^ossc,  nontZw&i'Mm;  but  he  prefers  here  to  supply  jws  as  the  object  of  the  verb.  To  malce  the  prom. 
sitf,  in  ^JBT^n  the  object  of  ^3Di  however,  is  impossible,  since  the  latter,  when  it  has  the  meaning  of  covering,  is  always 
construed  with  7_J^,  or  7  affixed  to  its  object. — W,  H.  H.] — flXD,  see  Jer.  xxi.  5. — [K7.  Henderson:  "Upwards  of  eighty 
MSS.,  twelve  printed  editions,  the  Alex,  copy  of  the  LXX.,  the  Arab.,  Syr.,  Tulg.  and  Targ,  read  N7I."] 

Ver.  44. — Jeremiah  uses  only  the  plural  of  MJ?,  and  that  only  once,  iv.  13. — H/Sn  'll^^D,  for  the  construction,  see 
my  Gr.,  §  106,  6.  [The  preposition  TQ  is  very  peculiarly  used  as  a  negative.  When  the  idea  oi  motion  from  a  place  is  in- 
volved, then  that  which  is  denied  ia  connected  with  the  verb  simply  by  tO-    Naegelsbach's  Gr.,  g  106,  6.] 

Yer.  45. — '•no  from  71110,  detergere,  everrere.  Ear.  xxvi.  4,  is  sweepings,  dirt.  It  occurs  only  hero.  [In  la.  v.  25  we  have 
nn-lD,  sweeping,  refuse,  filth  (J.  A.  Alexander). — W.  H.  H.] — DIXD,  aa  a  substantive,  only  here.     SeeEwALD,  §  240,  a— 

T  T 

Jeremiah  expresses  the  thought  contained  in  this  verse  in  another  fashion,  see  xv.  4  ;  xxiv.  9 ;  xxix.  18 ;  xxxiv.  17  ;  xlii. 
18. — U^B^n  31  p3  seema  to  imply  the  diapersion  of  Israel  among  the  nations.    31p3  is  nowhere  found  in  Jeremiah,  he 

always  uses  instead  7]'in3,  xii.  16 ;  xxix.  32;  xl.l;  xli.8,eto.;  once  only  he  uses  3TpD,  vi.  1,  and  besides  3"lp3  with  suf- 
fixes frequently  iv.  14  ;  xiv.  9  ;  xxiii.  9,  etc.    [Certainly  then  31p3  is  not  foreign  to  hia  atyle. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  47.— nn31  lUB  is  a  quotation  from  Jer.  xlviii.  43;  Is.  xxiv.  17.— I^tym  nNtJ^il-  The  paronomasia,  an  imita- 
tion of  nnDT  Tn3,  is  an  invention  of  our  Poet,  for  it  is  found  only  here. — HXt^,  apparently  from  HXl^,  tumuUuari,  strepere, 
is  contracted  from  JlXl!^.  In  Num.  xxiv.  17,  is  found  nti^-  The  meaning  seems  to  be  the  aame  as  that  of  tlNK^,  strepitus, 
tumultus.    See  flXiy  ■■  J3,  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  and  the  remarks  at  that  place.    Also  13tyi  '^^,  Is-  Ux.  7 ;  Ix.  18.— "131;;,  see  ver. 

It-":  '. 

48  ;  ii.  11,  13 ;  iv.  10,  ia  very  frequent  with  Jeremiah,  iv.  20  ;  vi.  14 ;  viii.  11,  21,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  43.  Thou  hast  covered  vyith  anger, 
and  persecuted  us.  —  Thou  madest  out  of 
Thy  wrath  a  veil  [or  covering]  and  didst  pursue 
'as.  As  Thou  hast  not  pardoned,  ver.  42,  consti- 
tutes a  negative  term  of  conueclion,  so  does  Thou 
madest  a  covering  of  Thy  wrath  a  positive  one. 
For  tiie  veil  of  vcrath  with  which  the  Lord  covers 
Himself,  conceals  in  its  bosom  the  lightnings  of 
wrath  of  which  the  Poet  proceeds  to  speak.  [The 
causative  meaning  given  to  the  verb  by  Dr.  N.iE- 
GELSBACH,  and  implied,  though  not  aifirmed  by 
Geklach,  is  certainly  possible  (see  Ps.  xci.  4, 
^^7  ID'  ir<13X3,  lit.,  With  his  wing  He  will  make, 
or  provide,  J.  A.  Alexander,  a  covering  for  thee), 
and  is  strongly  recommended  here  by  the  absence 
of  an  object  expressed.  Se  made  a  covering  of  the 
wrath  and  pursued  us,  is  the  same  as  saying.  He 
enveloped  Himself  in  His  wrath  and  pursued  us. 
The  definite  article  before  wrath,  the  wrath,  points 
to  Jehovah's  wrath,  and  makes  the  reflective 
force  of  the  verb  more  apparent.  In  the  next 
verse,  where  the  cloud  does  not  specify  any  par- 
ticular cloud,  but  only  clouds  generically,  the  ex- 
pression of  f^,  for  Thyself,  is  more  elegant. 
These  slight  grammatical  distinctions  can  hardly 
be  expressed  in  English,  in  which  it  is  best  to  give 
the  same  form  in  both  verses. — The  purpose  of 
the  covering  is  not  that  ot  concealment,  but  of  pre- 
paration for  the  pursuit  of  His  enemies.     H« 


dismisses  His  pity  and  gathers  His  wrath  around 
Him  as  a  veil  that  covers  the  whole  person,  that 
He  may  sZay  and  not  pity.  Or  His  wrath  itself 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  His  weapons  of 
ofl'ence,  the  armory  out  of  which  flash  the  light- 
nings of  His  wrath.  Therefore  the  objection  of 
J.  D.  MicHAEiis,  BoETTCHEa  and  Thenius,  that 
he  who  conceals  himself,  does  not  pursue  others  (al- 
though a  concealed  enemy  may,  nevertheless,  be 
a  pursuer),  is  not  valid.  We  must  either  take 
the  verb  in  a  causative  or  reflective  sense,  or  sup- 
ply ^7,  Thyself,  from  the  next  verse.  This  last 
is  exceedingly  awkward.  If  the  order  of  the 
verses  was  reversed,  this  might  be  tolerated, 
though  even  then  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  usual 
independent  completeness  of  each  separate  verse 
in  the  Lamentations.  But  to  say  "Thou  didst 
cover  with  wrath  " — and  then  hold  the  mind  in 
suspense,  as  to  the  object  covered,  till  it  is  an- 
nounced in  the  next  verse,  is  awkward  to  say  the 
least,  and  certainly  has  the  eflfect,  as  Thenius 
asserts,  of  throwing  all  that  follows  the  word 
wrath  into  a  parenthesis. — Our  English  Version 
and  others  which  make  us,  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
the  object  of  the  couerm^  cannot  be  correct  if  the 
verb  is  here  used  inthesense  of  cowerm^f  (see  Gram, 
note  above).  Some  old  expositors,  alluded  to  by 
Gatakek,  take  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  being  hedged 
in.  Blatnet  and  Owen  take  it  in  this  sense,  and 
suppose  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  hunters, 
who  surrounded  their  game  with  toils,  and  then 
attacked  them.     Thou  hast  fenced  in  with  anger 
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and  chased  us  (Blayney).  Thou  hast  in  wrath 
enclosed  us  and  chased  us  (Owen).  But  how  can 
there  be  an  allusion  to  this  practice  of  hunters 
in  the  next  verse,  where  they  give  the  verb  the 
same  meaning, — Thou  hast  enclosed  Thyself  in  a 
cloud  (Owen)  ?  Hendekson  also,  without  allusion 
to  hunting  however,  gives  the  verb  in  both  verses 
a  similar  meaning,  Thou  hast  shut  us  up  in  anger, 
—  Thou  hast  shut  Thyself  up  in  a  cloud.  But  the 
Hebrew  verb  when   followed  by  the  preposition 

7,  to,  prefixed  to  the  pronoun,  as  it  is  in  the  next 
verse,  certainly  means  covering  one's  self  with 
something,  as  with  a  garment  or  a  veil.  See  ver. 
44,  note.  Hence  it  is  best  to  take  it  in  the  same 
sense  in  this  verse. — W.  H.  H.] — Thou  hast 
slain,  thou  hast  not  pitied. — Thou  didst  kill 
without  mercy .  [The  E.  V.  is  more  literal.  Many 
versions  have  spared,  instead  oi pitied.  The  latter 
meaning  is  better  here,  and  the  more  usual  sig- 
nification of  the  verb  when  not  joined  to  a  pre- 
position. See  ii.  2,  17.— W.  H.  H.]  See  ii.  21. 
Here  begins  the  enumeration  of  the  aggressive 
acts  of  the  Divine  punishment,  through  which 
the  wrath,  as  it  were,  spent  itself.  See  ver.  66 ; 
i.  6;  Jer.  xxix.  18,  etc. 

Ver.  44.  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  ■with 
a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not  pass 
through. — Thou  madest  of  the  cloud  a  covering  for 
Thyself  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through.  See  at 
ver.  8.  The  twice  recurring  verb  nn'l3D,  thou 
coveredst,  has  been  difi'erently  interpreted.  Ewald 
would  take  what  follows  the  word  wrath,  in  ver. 
43,  as  a  parenthesis.  But  these  words  closely 
connected  with  what  precedes  by  1  consecutive, 
contain  no  mere  secondary  thought.  Others 
(Luther,  Thenius)  translate.  Thou  hast  covered 
(^overwhelmed)  us  with  wrath.  But  the  verb  has 
always  and  only  the  meaning  of  friendly  shelter- 
ing, veiling  or  covering:  and  further,  in  that 
case  we  would  expect  at  least  ^NS  [instead  of 
pN3,  with  wrath,  instead  oi  with  the  wrath'].  But, 
aside  from  the  constraint  put  upon  the  Poet  by 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  [inducing  him  to 
repeat  the  same  word  for  the  sake  of  the  initial 
letter],  I  think  that  two  grades  or  kinds  of  cover- 
ing are  indicated.  The  first  was  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  persecution  and  war  came  upon 
Israel, — the  second  was  that,  in  consequence  of 
which,  God  heard  not  the  prayers  addressed  to 
Him  amidst  the  calamity  of  war.  In  favor  of 
this  view  is  the  twofold  nature  of  the  veils  or 
coverings  indicated.  The  first  time  it  is  the  wrath 
with  which  the  Lord  envelops  Himself.  Out 
of  this  veil  of  wrath  shoot  forth  the  lightnings, 
as  out  of  a  thunder-cloud,  which  kindle  the  fire 
of  war  in  Israel.  The  second  time  the  veil  or 
covering  is  only  a  gloomy,  dense  cloud,  which, 
like  a  bulwark,  prevents  prayer  from  passing 
through.  Whether  the  Poet  here  thought  of  the 
historical  pillar  of  cloud  (Ps.  xcix.  7),  or  of  an 
ideal  one  (Ps.  xcvii.  2),  must  remain  undecided. 
See,  besides  ver.  8;  Ps.  Iv.  2,  and  especially  Sir. 
xtxii.  16,  17. 

\'er.  45.  Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  off- 
scouring  and  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the 
people. — Thou  didst  make  us  offscourings  and  re- 
fuse in  the  midst  of  the  nations.     Since  the  Lord 


permitted  no  prayer  to  pass  through  to  Him,  the 
work  of  destruction,  spoken  of  in  ver.  43,  made 
unimpeded  progress  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  Israel,  ground  down  to  the  dust,  is  now 
an  object  of  contempt  among  heathen  nations. 
\_Offscouring,  sweepings,  what  is  swept  away. — Re- 
fuse, what  is  rejected  as  worthless,  what  is  thrown 
away. — Calvin:  "Paul  says,  that  he  and  his 
associates  were  the  offscouring  (irepi-th^fiara)  of 
the  world,  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  He  means  that  they 
were  despised  as  offscourings  or  scrapings.  *  * 
What  the  Prophet  had  in  view  is  not  obscure ; 
for  he  means  that  the  degradation  of  the  people 
was  not  hidden,  but  open  to  all  nations,  as  though 
God  had  erected  a  theatre  in  Judea,  and  there 
exhibited  a  remarkable  and  an  unusual  example 
of  His  vengeance," — among  the  nations.  Woeds- 
worth:  "  The  nations,  among  which  we  Israelites 
are  scattered.  Such  the  Jewish  nation  has  been 
for  1800  years;  and  such  it  will  remain  till  it 
turn  to  God  in  Christ."— W.  H.  H.J  See  Is. 
xxiv.  13. 

Yer.  46.  Here  again,  in  the  order  of  the  initial 
letters,  D  is  followed  by  0,  and  not  }!.  That  this 
was  the  original  order  of  the  verses  and  not  the 
result  of  later  changes,  the  context  undeniably 
proves.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  incomprehen- 
sible how  any  one  could  have  thought  of  placing 
the  triad  of  vers.  46-48,  after  that  of  vers.  49-61 
(Meier)  [Boothroyd,  likewise]. — All  our  ene- 
mies have  opened  their  mouths  against 
us, — gaped  at  us  with  their  mouth.  This  verse, 
which  contains  only  a  more  particular  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  DINO  [refuse,  or  as  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSBACH  translates  it  Schande,  shame,  disgrace"] 
in  ver.  45,  has  already  occurred  almost  word  for 
word,  in  ii.  16,  which  see. 

Ver.  47.  Pear  and  a  snare — terror  and  the 
pit.  A  quotation  from  Jer.  xlviii.  43  ;  Is.  xxiv. 
17.  [Calvin,  Broughtos,  Blayney,  Noyes, 
Naeqelsbach  and  Gerlach,  all  translate  the 
second  word  pit,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah,  in  the  places  cited  above.  In  the 
latter  place.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  say.9,  "It  is  a, 
probable,  though  not  a  necessary  supposition, 
that  the  terms  here  used  are  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  art  of  hunting.  HnS  [fear]  would  then 
denote  some  device  by  which  wild  beasts  were 
frightened  into  snares  and  pitfalls.  It  is  at  least 
a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Romans  gave 
the  name  formido  to  an  apparatus  used  for  this 
purpose."  We  may,  however,  take  fear  in  its 
usual  sense,  without  destroying  the  allusion  to 
hunted  wild  beasts,  suggested  in  this  passsage 
by  pit,  and  in  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  by  pit  and 
snare.  He  who  flies  for  terror  falls  into  the  pit. 
So  Jarohi,  quoted  by  Gerlaoh.  Calvin:  "He 
compares  here  the  anxieties  into  which  the  peo- 
ple had  been  brought,  to  a  pitfall  and  dread.  *  * 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  people  had  been  reduced 
to  such  straits,  that  there  was  no  outlet  for  them; 
*  *  filled  with  dread,  they  sought  refuge,  but 
saw  pitfalls  on  every  side." — W.  H.  H.]  Is  come 
upon  us,— /eM  to  our  lot  [happened  to  us,  or  ca/ne 
upon  us],  desolation  and  destruction — shame 
and  hart.  [The  E.  V.  is  better,  and  is  adopted 
by  most  versions.  See  Gram,  note  above. — W. 
H.  H.]  In  these  pithy  and  forcible  words  the 
Poet  sums  up  all  that  Israel  had  suffered. 
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III.  48-Sl. 

48  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  water  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 

49  of  my  people.  Mine  eye  triekleth  down,  and  ceaseth  not,  without  any  intermis.sion. 
50,  51  Till  the  Loed  look  down,  and  behold  from  heaven.     Mine  eye  affecteth  mine 

heart,  because  of  all  the  daughters  of  my  city. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  48. — The  first  clause  is  found  in  Pa.  cxix.  136,  almost  word  for  word.  For  construction,  see  my  Or.,  g  69,  2  a. 
[After  verbs  of  plenty  and  want,  the  accusative  denotes  the  more  remote  object  (Naeg.  Gr.)]. — J73  Jeremiah  never  uses. 
[Observe  it  is  here  the  initial  word,  where  special  choice  and  even  preference  for  novelty  of  expression  would  be  expected. — 

Ver.  49. — The  verb  "IJJ,  of  which  Jeremiah  uses  the  Hiphil,  once  only  [Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  predisposed  to  use 

-T 

words  (m'y  once,— so  new  words  in  Lamentations  need  not  surprise  us,  Jeremiah  being  the  author. — W.  H.  H.],  xviii.  21,  oc- 
curs only  in  Niph.,  Hiph.  and  Hoph.    Such  places  as  2  Sam.  xiv.  14;  Job  xx.  28;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3,  give  it  the  sense  of  over- 

fl^>wing,  as  well  &s  o{  being  poured  out. — HDIH  X7l  reminds  us  of  n3^Dli^~7N1,  Jer.  xiv.  17.— Jn'lJ3n   T^D  seems  to 

be  only  another  form  of  the  same  thought  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3,  where  we  read  the  words  JlflH  Kl)  HlilJ  ''"1^    J^i3   is 

T  :       T :  ■      ■  T 

debilem,  languidum  esse,  viribus  defici  (Gen.  xlv.  26;  Hab.  i.  4).    Both  HJ^S,  "■  18,  and  njlSH,  signify  remissio,  relaxatio. 

Both  are  air.  Aey.    See  ii.  18  and  remarks  there. 

Ver.  50. — HpE/  (comp.  tTKin^readai,  spectare)  ia  prospicere,  despicere.    It  occurs  only  in  Hiph.  and  Niph. ;  is  not  found 

in  Jeremiah ;  see  Deut.  xxvi.  15  ;  Ps.  xiv.  2  ;  liii.  3 ;  oil.  20,  in  all  of  which  places  the  word  is  used  with  the  addition  of 

D'DK^p  or  Dnsp. 

Ver.  51. — If  we  compare  the  Hithp.  77J?nn,  which  in  such  places  as  Num.  xxii.  29  ;  Judg.  xix.  25 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4 ; 

Jer.  xxxviii.  19,  has  the  sense  of  satisfying  one^s  desire  by  violence;   if,  further,  we  compare  the  substantives  Viri]J, 

iT'7''7^,  and  77J70,  which  denote,  not  merely  generally /oct'nMS,  a  deed,  but  also  especially  a  bad  deed  (see  Deut.  xxii.  14, 

17  ;  Ps.  cxli.  4 ;  Ez.  xx.  43 ;  Jer.  xiv.  18  ;  xi.  18,  etc.) ; — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  dmng  a  Itarm  inheres  in  the 
Poel  also.  In  i.  \'l,  'I'l ;  ii.  20,  where  also  this  word  occurs,  this  idea  is  made  expressly  apparent  by  other  words  of  this 
sense,     liut  we  are  authorized  by  the  above  citations,  to  take  the  word  in  this  sense,  without  such  express  indication  of  its 

meaning  in  the  context.  [Gerlach  :  7  7lJ^  with  7,  to  do  scrnie  one  an  injury,  occurs  in  i.  12,  22 ;  ii.  20 ;  therefore  there  is 
nothing  uunsnal  in  the  7  here,  as  EWALn  says.] — Bottcher  would  read  ^T^J,*  ni33  13^,  of  all  the  weeping  of  my  city. 
But  even  if  Piel  is  authorized  hy  Jer.  xxxi.  15 ;  Ez.  viii.  14, — and  73  with  the  Inf.,  by  Deut.  iv.  7,  yet  ^DISjl  would  be  ex- 
pected [and  then  would  be  ungrammatical,  as  Geblaoh  shows].  But  no  change  in  the  reading  is  necessary. — |I3  is  causal, 
as  Deut.  vii.  7,  8  ;  Joel  iv.  19 ;  Is.  liii.  5 ;  Prov.  XX.  4,  e<c.— 'T'^,  Is.  xlv.  13  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  38. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vera.  48-51.  These  four  verses  treat  of  the  eye 
of  ihe  speaker,  as  the  organ  by  means  of  which 
he  manifests  hia  pain : — for  ver.  50  contains  only 
a  thought  subordinated  to  that  of  ver.  49.  The 
new  succession  of  thoughts  begins  with  the  last 
member  of  a  triad  (the  2  triad).  Nothing  like 
this  has  occurred  before  in  this  Song  [where  the 
triplets  have  been  remarkable  for  their  unifica- 
tion]. Would  the  Poet  thus  intimate  that  he  has 
passed  the  culmination-point  of  his  Poem,  and 
therefore  the  culmination-point  of  its  artistic 
structure  also  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Be- 
sides, the  fact  that  these  verses  are  of  the 
character  of  one  sustained  and  continuous  transi- 
tion period,  is  itself  an  indication  of  artistic  exe- 
cution. For  while  in  these  verses  the  Poet  him- 
self is  the  speaker,  yet  he  speaks  of  his  own  pain 
with  reference  to  the  public  calamity  [thus  con- 
necting what  ia  here  said  with  what  precedes], 
whilst  from  ver.  52  he  not  only  himself  speaks, 
but;  he  speaks  of  himself  [so  that  these  verses 
form  a  connecting  link  with  what  follows,  and 
the  subject  gracefully  passes  from  the  public 
calamities  to  the  private  griefs  of  the  speaker. — 
W.  H.  H.]. 

Ver.  48.  Mine  eye  runneth  doTwn  -^^ith 
& 


rivers  of -water. — See  Ps.  cxix.  136.  We  find 
the  same  sentiment  in  Jer.  viii.  2-!  [B.  V.,  ix.  1], 
ix.  17  [E.  v.,  ix.  18],  xiii.  17;  xiv.  17;  Lam.  i. 
16. — For  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people. — See  ii.  11. 

Ver.  49.  Mine  eye  triekleth  do-wn,  and 
ceaseth  not,  without  any  intermission. — 
Mine  eye  overflows  unceasingly,  without  intermission. 
[Lit.,  My  eye  is  poured  out,  or  overflows,  and  ceaseth 
not,  so  as  not  to  be  [from  not  being)  intermission. 
In  correct  English,  My  eye  ooerfloweth,  unceasingly 
without  intermission.  Gerlach:  '^intermissions, 
not  of  miseries  (Miohaelis,  Rosenmubllek,  see 
Vulg.),  but  so  that  there  is  no  cessation,  without 
discontinuance.  See  Lexicons  and  Ewald,  J  323, 
a."— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  50.  Till— or  until— th.e  IaO'R'D— Jeho- 
vah— look  down  and  behold  from  Heaven. 
— As  already  remarked,  this  is  a  thought  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  ver.  49,  which  it  limits,  or 
qualifies.  The  Poet's  tears  shall  flow  without 
ceasing,  not  absolutely  for  ever,  but  until  the 
Lord,  by  graciously  regarding  them,  shall  cause 
them  to  cease.  [When  God  looks  down  and  be- 
holds. He  begins  to  hear  prayer  and  afford  saving 
grace.  See  Ps.  cii.  19,  20.  Henderson  trans- 
lates. While  Jehovah  looketh  down  and  beholdeth 
from  Heaven,  and  remarks,  "The  Prophet  re- 
garded it  as  a  great  aggravation  of  the  calamity. 
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that  the  Lord  should  see  it  all,  and  yet  not  in- 
terpose for  its  removal."  But  this  is  to  take  the 
Hebrew  preposition  1.J?,  in  an  unusual  sense,  and 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  constant  tenor 
of  Bible  language,  which  represents  God  as 
averting  His  face  from  those  who  offend  Him, 
and  as  looking  oaly  on  those  who  are  objects  of 
His  favor.  Besides,  here  God  has  wrapped  Him- 
self in  His  wralh,  ver.  43,  and  in  dark  impene- 
trable clouds,  ver.  44,  that  He  may  not  be  moved 
to  compassion  either  by  the  sight  or  the  cries  of 
the  sufferers.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  51.  The  description  passes,  as  It  were, 
from  without  to  within.  In  vers.  48,  49,  the 
weeping  of  the  Poet  had  been  described  with  re- 
gard to  its  extent  [its  unintermitted  continuance], 
but  here  the  intensity  of  that  weeping  is  made  ap- 
parent from  its  internal  effect  on  his  soul. — 
Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart  (marg.,  my 
soul) — Mine  eye  paineth  my  soul  [or  gives  it  pain, 
thut  meiner  Seele  weh,  makes  my  soul  ache.]  The 
eye  hurts  the  soul,  when  it  increases  the  pain  of 
the  soul,  by  adding  thereto  a  physical  pain.  It 
is  true  that  weeping  is  generally  a  relief  to  the 
sorrowful.  But  when  weeping  weakens  the  eye 
so  that  it  smarts,  then  the  soul,  as  I  said,  feels 
that  as  an  aggravation  of  its  own  pain.  See  Ps. 
vi.  7.  [Calvin;  "  Mine  eye  grieves  my  soul.  He 
had  said,  that  his  eye  flowed  down,  and  then, 
that  it  was  like  a  fountain,  from  which  many 
streams  or  rivers  flowed:  he  now  adopts  another 
mode  of  speaking,  that  his  eye  troubled  or  grieved 
his  soul."  BaoUGHTON:  Mine  eye  worketh  into  my 
soul.  Blayney:  Mine  eye  worketh  trouble  to  my 
soul.  NoYES  and  Gerlach  take  my  soul  as  if  it 
were  simply  a  personal  pronoun.  Mine  eye  is 
painful  to  me  (Noyes),  or  pains  me  (Geklaoh). 

But  to  my  soul,  "WSy),  as  the  expressed  object 
of  the  verb,  is  indubitably  emphatic.  So  Words- 
worth  :  "  Mine  eye  vexeth  my  soul  (nephesh),  the 
seat  of  passion  (see  ver.  20)  by  the  misery  which 
it  sees,  and  for  which  it  weeps."  See  Gram, 
notes  above. — W.  H.  H.] — Because  of  all  the 
daughters  of  my  city.     It  is  not  necessary  to 


I  change  the  Hebrew  here,  as  Bottohee  proposes 
(see  Gram,  notes  above),  for  i.  4,  18;  ii.  10,  21, 
show  that  the  Poet  regarded  the  sad  fate  of  the 
tender  virgins  as  one  of  the  culmination  points 
of  the  general  calamity.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
do  not  think  that  by  the  daughters  of  my  city  are 
intended  daughter  cities.  [Toohterstadte,  i.  «., 
cities  dependent  on  Jerusalem.  So  Ewald. 
Blayney  too  :  "  Probably  the  lesser  cities  and 
towns  dependent  on  the  metropolis  are  hereby  in- 
tended, see  Jer.  xlix.  2."]  The  Poet  nowhere 
else  refers  to  such  cities.  Besides,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  daughters  of  my  city  is  in  parallel- 
ism with  daughter  of  my  people,  ver.  48.  This 
gives  a  beautiful  symmetry  to  the  whole  para- 
graph; the  first  and  last  verses,  vers.  48,  51, 
each  closes  with  a  statement  of  a  reason  for  his 
weeping,  while  the  intervening  verses  describe 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  weeping.  [The 
English  version  indicates  in  the  margin  a  possi- 
ble translation,  which  Calvin  alone  has  had  the 
audacity  to  adopt :  Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart 
more  than  all  the  daughters  of  my  city.  This  would 
seem  to  mean,  that  his  heart  was  more  affected 
by  his  own  grief,  than  by  that  of  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem ;  or,  that  his  grief  affected  his 
own  heart,  more  than  it  did  the  daughters  of  his 
city.  But  Calvin  explains  it  as  meaning,  that 
he  wept  more  than  all  the  girls  in  Jerusalem ! 
"As  the  female  sex,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  more 
j  tender  and  softer  than  men,  the  Prophet  ampli- 
fies his  lamentation  by  this  comparison,  that  in 
weeping  he  exceeded  all  the  young  women  of  the 
city,  so  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  man- 
hood." Kalkar  takes  the  daughters  of  the  city  in 
the  impossible  sense  o^  incolas  urbis  (an  ingenious 
adoption  of  a  feminine  form  used  for  common 
gender),  and  translates  /  was  more  vehemently  af- 
fected than  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
simple  and  natural  translation  of  the  words  gives 
such  good  sense  and  is  so  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  poem,  as  shown  above, 
that  it  is  astonishing  what  wasteful  invention  has 
been  used  to  find  out  some  other  sense. — W. 
H.  H.] 


III.  62-54. 

52,  53       Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore,  like  a  bird,  without  cause.     They  have  cut  off 
54  my  life  in  the  dungeon,  and  cast  a  stone  upon  me.     Waters  flowed  over  mine  head ; 
then  I  said,  I  am  cut  off. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver,  B2.-The  verb  lis  Jeremiah  usee  once,  xvi.  16,-ltoV  Jeremiah  never  uses.  [Jeremiah  often  uses  niy  in  the 
wUective  sense  tor  fowl  or  birds.  In  one  single  verse,  xii.  9,  he_twice  uses  D]^,  meaning  birds  of  prey,  ravenous  birds. 
This  passage  in  Lamentations  is  the  only  place  «here  he  has  occasion  to  speak  ol'  a  single  bird  pursued  by  the  hunter  If  ho 
had  ever  used  another  word  in  the  same  sense,  11DX  would  have  been  chosen  for  this  place  for  the  sake  of  the  aUiieratior^ 
1'1DS3  'jnS  TO,  and  also  as  suggesting  the  twittering  of  the  helpless  victim.— W.  II.  H.]— The  expression  Diin  O'S 
occurs  only  here.  In  Ps.  xxxv.  19;  Ixix.  5,  D3n  '^p  occurs,  both  times  in  parallelism  with  IDUf  'TK.  This  shows 
that  D3n  belongs,  as  an  adverbial  qualification,' to 'i'N,  not  to 'jny.  '"•'      "• 

Ver.  53.-nn^  occurs  in  Kal  only  here.  Niph.  is  without  ionU  eztingui  (Job  xxiii.  17),  exarescere  (of  water,  Job  vi. 
17) ;  Piel  is  perdere,  to  destroy  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  17  ;  cxix.  139)  ;  Hiph.  has  the  same  sense  (Ps.  xviii  41-  liv  7  ■  Ixix  5  etc) 
riDX  might  mdeed  have  an  intransitive  sense,  to  be  smk  in  silence,  in  apeeclUessntss,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  deUroyed  to  iZ 


CHAP.  III.  52-54. 
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ish,  in  favor  of  which  sense  are  the  kindred  roots  D^ni  DD"T,  nD^>  and  the  Dialects.    [So  Henderson  ;  They  have  madt 

~  T  TT 

my  life  sileni  in  the  dungeon,']    But  since  in  all  the  parallel  members  of  the  paragraph,  vers.  52-54,  the  enemies  are  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  regard  them  as  the  subject   of  !ino^  also,  and  to  take  this  word  in  a  transitive  sense.    If  HDV 

;  T  -T 

aignifles  des^oy,  "IISS  can  signify  w  the  pit,  orinto  thepit.    In  the  latter  case  it  would  bo  constr.  prsegjmns.    This  would  be 

more  correct,  because  it  better  answers  to  the  fact.    Tor  the  enemies  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  life  of  the  prophet 
in  the  pit,  but  casting  it  down  into  the  pit  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.—  ^T*!.  with  reference  to  the  form,  see  T^y^,  ver. 

33  [QKBEN'a  (?r.,  §  150,  2.] 

Ver.  54. — f^-IX  is  manare,  Jluere,    Kal  occurs  only  here.    Elsewhere  the  Hiphil  at  two  places,  Deut.  xi.  4;  2  Kings  vi, 

6.    [The  use  of  Kal  may  indicate  that  the  word  here  denotes,  not  as  in  Hiphil,  dashing  over,  overwhelming,  but,  like  f\^I 

and  3^Ti  to  meU,  dissolve,  flow,  frickU  down.    This  sense  is  favored  by  the  preposition  7_J?,  to,  on,  not  over, — W.  H.  H.]— 

^n'lDfi^.  see  "^DJ^l,  ver.  18. — TTITJJ-    *^TJ  is  dissecare,  discind^re.    Jeremiah  never  uses  it.    Niph.,  besides  here,  in  Is, 
•  ;  -  T  -    T  •  :  It  :  ■         -T 

liii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxvii.  11,  eic. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vera.  52-54.  The  speaker  here  returns  to  the 
description  of  his  own  personal  sufferings.  The 
central  point  of  these  sufferings  is  thepit,  into 
which  the  Prophet  has  been  thrown,  and  that  by 
enemies  who  were  personally  hostile  to  him  with- 
out cause  (ver.  52),  and  who  pursued  him  inces- 
santly (yer.  52)  with  viudictiveness  and  mockery 
(vers.  60-63).  Ought  we  to  interpret  all  that  is 
said  of  the  pit  as  merely  figurative  ?  So  far  as 
what  is  said  of  the  pit  alone,  this  could  be  done. 
But  what  the  Poet  says  of  his  enemies,  cannot 
possibly  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  When  he 
mourns  that  though  he  had  given  them  no  cause 
for  hatred,  they  had,  nevertheless,  incessantly 
insulted  him  and  pursued  him  with  measureless 
vengeance, — this  surely  is  no  figurative  way  of 
speaking.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  sub- 
ject who  speaks  in  this  song  (except  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  Poet  speaks  in  the  first  person 
plural)  cannot  be  the  people.  The  enemies, 
further,  cannot  be  the  Chaldeans,  because  they 
are  called  those  that  are  my  enemies  without  cause, 
and  because  the  Poet  speaks  of  his  being  already 
delivered  from  their  power  and  now  only  invokes 
[not  deliverance  from  them  but]  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  them  (vers.  65-66).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jeremiah  speaks  of  his  enemies,  xx.  7-12, 
exactly  as  is  done  here.  He  describes  their  in- 
sulting mockery  [For  1  heard  the  defaming  of  many) 
and  their  viudictiveness  (we  shall  take  our  revenge 
on  him,  UHD  -UnOpO  nnpJ.  ver.  10,  comp.  Lam. 
iii.  60),  and  hopes  that  God  will  avenge  him  upon 
them  (let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them,  ver.  12). 
Since  the  description  of  his  enemies  in  this  place 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  which  Jeremiah 
gives  of  his  enemies,  all  of  which  is  confirmed 
by  so  many  facts  related  in  his  prophetical  book 
(xi.  18-20;  xii.  1-6;  xxvi.  8;  xxxvii.  11-15; 
xxxviii.  4-6),  can  we  doubt  that  what  is  said  of 
the  pit  should  be  taken  literally,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  fact  that  what  is  here  said  agrees 
substantially  with  what  Jeremiah  says,  chap, 
xxxviii.,  of  the  pit  into  which  he  was  actually 
thrown  by  his  enemies  ?  We  are  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  Poet  here  had  in  his  eye  the  persecutions 
which  Jeremiah  suffered  from  his  enemies.  He 
personates  Jeremiah.  The  chief  subject  of  the 
third  song  is  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  52.  Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore, 
like  a  bird,  -without  cause. — Hunted,  hunted 
have  they  me  like  a  bird,  all  mine  enemies  without 
cause.  Like  a  bird:  see  Ps.  xi.  1,  where  the  soul 
of  the  persecuted  innocent  is  likewise  compared 


to  a  bird.  \_They  that  were  without  cause  mint 
enemies  hunted  me  down  like  a  bird.  So  Blaynet 
and  NoYBS  render  the  verb  T2f,  which  seems  to 
mean,  not  to  hunt,  in  the  abstract  sense,  but  to 
obtain  by  hunting,  to  seize,  to  lay  hold  of,  and  as 
used  here  in  an  intensive  sense,  would  imply 
persevering  and  successful  hunting.  Douay  : 
My  enemies  have  chased  me  and  caught  me  like  a 
bird.  Hunted  me  down  like  a  bird  expresses  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  comparison. — As  even  a 
bird  is  at  last  tired  out  and  hunted  down  by  a  per' 
severing  pursuer.  The  point  of  the  comparison 
is  the  perseverance  of  the  successful  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  a  bird:  as  David  says  of  Saul's  tire- 
less and  remorseless  pursuit  of  him,  "  The  King 
of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one 
doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains"  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20).  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Paris 
ed.,  1805,  of  the  French,  Ceux  qui  sent  mes 
ennemis  sans  cause  m'ont  poursuivi  ^  outrance, 
comme  on  poursuit  un  oiseau.  The  French  of 
Martin  gives  the  same  sense.  The  commenta- 
tors generally  fail  to  explain  the  comparison. 
Calvin,  who  supposes  the  lack  of  "  both  pru- 
dence and  courage"  in  birds  is  referred  to,  is 
evidently  wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  that  birds 
are  thus  deficient,  and  as  to  its  application  here. 
Both  Gesenius  and  Fuerst  explain  the  verb, 
l'1]f,  as  used  here,  in  the  sense  of  laying  snares  as 
for  a  bird.  This  gives  a  good  sense,  and  carries 
out  the  comparison  ;  but  it  is  adopted  by  none 
of  the  versions,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  tlie 
general  use  of  the  verb  and  the  intensive  mean- 
ing suggested  by  the  duplication.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  53.  They  have  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
dungeon. — They  destroyedin  thepit  my  life  \i.  e., 
sought  to  destroy  it.  See  Gram,  notes  above. 
From  Jer.  xxxviii.  4,  it  is  certain  that  their  ob- 
ject in  throwing  him  into  the  pit  was  to  kill 
him. — W.  H.  H.] — And  cast  a  stone  upon 
me, — and  threw  stones  upon  me.  But  should  we 
translate  they  threw  stones  upon  me,  or  tkey  cast  a 
stone  over  me  \i.  e.,  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit]  ? 
Jer.  xxxviii."  says  nothing  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  Jeremiah, 
whose  statements  in  that  chapter  were  confined,, 
with  admirable  reserve,  to  the  principal  circum- 
stances, might  have  omitted  this  point.  And  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  author  of  our  song,  iu 
case  he  were  not  Jeremiah  himself,  may  have 
added  this  particular,  either  from  hearsay,  or 
out  of  his  own  invention.  [The  addition  of  a 
new  fact  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  Jere- 
miah wrote  this  book.  One  personating  him 
would  have  adhered  to  facts  well  authenticated 
in  his  history. — W!  H.  H.]     Grammatically  con- 
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gidered  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  verb  or  the 
noun  decisive  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other 
explanation  The  verb  HT,  which  is  used  in 
Joel  iv.  3,  Ob.  11 ;  Nah.  iii.  10  of  casting  the  lot, 
and  in  Jer.  i.  14  of  shooting  an  arrow,  Zecha- 
liah  uses  ijlso  of  throwing  down  iron  [?]  horns 
(ii.  4;  E.  T.  i.  21).  The  word  only  occurs  in 
the  places  cited.  But  if  Zechariah  uses  the 
word  of  throwing  down  objects  of  such  size  and 
weight,  then  it  could  properly  be  used  also  of 
throwing  a  heavy  stone  over  the  opening  of  the 
pit.  The  noun,  px,  further,  can  as  well  signify 
collectively  a  number  of  stones  as  otie  stone,  for  it 
frequently  has  that  meaning  after  DJ1,  Lev  xx. 
2,  27 ;  xxiv  23 :  Josh,  vii  25  ;  1  Kings  xii  18 
([DK  13  WJi;i),  comp.  Num  xiv.  10,  xv.  35; 
Deut.  xxi.  21.  But  the  preposition,  "3,  uponme, 
favors  the  explanation  they  cast  stones  on  me.  For 
the  difference  between  3  and  /S  or  7J^  is,  that 
the  former,  as  Fuerst  says,  denotes  "  decided 
vicinity,"  or  "  such  motion  as  is  connected  with 
the  attainment  of  its  object,"  whilst  by  the  latter 
is  expressed  "motion  to  ward  without  nearness." 
They  threw  a  stone  on  me,  that  is  to  say,  over  me 
on  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  would  be  expressed  by 

7^.  [Though  there  is  a  foundation  for  this  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  prepositions,  yet  they 
are  often  used  indiscriminately,  without  affect- 
ing the  sense,  as  for  instance  with  the  verbs 
pJI,  ^i^■  t?"11.    3,  too,  is  used  in  the  general 

sense  of  over,  as  with  iWD,  in  the  sense  of  ruling 

'  -   T  ° 

over,  or  having  the  management  of  affairs,  see 
Ps.  ciii.  19;  Gen.  xxiv.  2;  xlv.  8,  26;  Deut.  xv. 
6;  Judges  viii.  22;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Kings  v.  1. 
If  the  use  of  3  here  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
E.  V.  is  not  absolutely  forbidden,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred.  1.  It  would  have  been  a  wanton 
outrage  to  throw  stones  upon  the  Prophet  after 
he  was  cast  into  the  pit.  2.  It  seems  incredible 
that  Jeremiah  should  not  in  his  narrative  of  the 
affair  have  mentioned  such  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent, if  it  had  occurred.  3.  They  could  only 
have  thrown  the  stones  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
him,  and  how  then  had  he  escaped  death  ?  4.  The 
fact  that  the  pit  was  covered  over  with  a  stone, 
to  prevent  his  possible  escape,  was  a  most  likely 
occurrence,  and  yet  one  that,  because  likely  and 
even  to  be  presumed,  might  have  been  passed 


I  over  without  special  mention.     Finally,   all  the 

I  versions,  except  Naegelsbach's  and  Gbklach's, 

render  it  as  in  E.  V.  ;  Gatakek  indicates  both 

senses   without   deciding   in   favor   of  either.^ 

W  H.  H.] 

Ver.  54.  Waters  flowed  over  my  head.— 
Wafers  dashed  [surged)  over  my  head.  This  cannot 
be  meant  of  the  flowing  together  of  the  water  in 
a  physical  sense,  over  his  head.  For  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  6,  it  is  expressly  said  that  there  was  no 
water  in  the  pit,  only  mud.  Besides,  the  flowing 
together  of  water  over  his  head  must  inevitably 
have  had  for  its  speedy  consequence  the  death  of 
him  who  was  thrown  into  the  pit.  Either  the 
words  mean  merely,  water  ran  on  my  head;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  this  way  of  speaking  should 
be  understood  as  metaphorical,  as  also  in  Ps. 
Ixix.  3  (2),  15  (14),  16  (15),  he  who  is  sunk  in 
the  mire,  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  being 
drowned  by  the  water-flood.  That  he  intends 
this  as  an  image  descriptive  of  the  greatest  peril 
of  death  (see  Ps.  xviii.  17  (16);  xxxii.  6;  xlii. 
f  (7) ;  Ixxxviii.  17  (16),  18  (17) ;  cxxx.  1 ;  cxliv. 
7),  is  evident  also  from  Ps.  Ixix.  2  (1),  where/or 
the  waters  are  come  in  even  to  my  soul  can  only  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  [In  Pa.  Ixix.  all  is 
figurative.  But  here,  where  all  the  rest  is 
literal,  to  take  one  term  alone  as  figurative,  is 
unnatural.  It  would  be  better,  with  Hender- 
son, to  take  the  whole  description  as  figurative, 
and  as  having  no  direct  allusion  to  the  account 
given  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  6-12.  But  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  words  may  only  mean  Water  ran 
on  my  head.  See  Gram,  notes  above.  If  there  was 
mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  there  was  a  supply 
of  water  in  some  quantities  from  some  source. 
The  mere  condensation  of  the  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  against  the  sides  of  the  pit,  would 
produce  some,  and  there  may  have  been  from 
small  springs  supply  enough  to  trickle  down  and 
splash  upon  his  head.  The  language,  if  suggested 
by  any  Psalm,  was  more  likely  that  of  xl.  3  (2), 
than  of  the  Ixix. — and  brought  me  up  from  a  pit 
of  noise,  and  from  the  miry  clay, — where  the  noise 
referred  to  seems  to  be  that  of  running  water. 
The  Prophet,  sinking  in  the  mud  beneath,  and 
reminded  by  the  water  falling  on  his  head  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  drowning,  might  well  ex- 
claim /  am  lost,  I  am  already  as  good  as  gone  !— 
W.  H.  H.]— Then  I  said,  I  am  cut  off,— i 
said,  I  am  cut  off.  NoYES  :  1  am  undone.  Ger- 
LACH  :  lam  lost.    Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6.] 


in.  55-66. 

55,  56    I  called  upon  thy  name,  0  Lord,  out  of  the  low  dungeon.     Thou  hast  heard 

67  my  voice ;   hide  not  thine  ear  at  my  breathing,  at  my  cry.     Thou  drewest  bear 

68  in  the  day  that  I  called  upon  thee :  thou  saidst,  Fear  not.     O  Lord,   thou  bast 

59  pleaded  the  causes  of  my  soul ;  thou  hast  redeemed  my  life.     O  Lord,  thou  hast 

60  seen  my  wrong ;  judge  thou  my  cause.     Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and 

61  all  their  imaginations   against   me.      Thou  hast  heard  their   reproach,  O  Lord, 

62  and  all  their  imaginations  against  me.     The  lips  of  those  that  rose  up  against 

63  me,  and  their  device  against   me  all  the  day.      Behold  their  sitting  down,  and 

64  their  rising  up  ;  I  am  their  music.     Render  unto  them  a  recompence,  O  Lord, 
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65  according  to  the  work  of  their   hands.      Give  them  sorrow  of  heart,  thy  curse 

66  unto  them.     Persecute  and  destroy  them  in  anger  from  under  the  heavens  of  the 
Lord. 

textual  anb  grammatical. 

Ter.  55.— '^"  DK?  N'^p-  This  expreasion  does  not  occur  in  Jer. ;  he  uses  only  once  C^  DE^S  X*1p,  x.  25.  [There  ifl 
not  enough  difference  in  the  two  expressions  to  afford  the  shadow  of  an  argument  for  or  against  the  authorahip  of  Lamen- 
tations, even  if  the  latter  expression  had  been  frequent  with  Jeremiah ;  but  as  in  f;ict  it  only  occurs  once,  who  can  say 
which  of  the  two  expressions  was  characteristic  of  his  style?— W.  H.  H.]— nVj^Hrl  "11210-  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  Ky\  1133, 
Elaewliere  occur  only  the  expressions  Oj)  H^X  Jos.  xv.  19,  and  ^p\  VIX,  Ez.  xxvi,  20;  xxxii.  18,  24  [in  each  case  in 
close  connection  with  "i')^.— W.  H.  H.],  or  V1X  "-j^,  Is.  xliv.  23 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.'lO;  cxxxix.l5.  ni\'inn  is  to  be  regarded  aM 
related  to  "1 13  in  the  genitive,  not  in  the  accusative  sense. 

Ver.  56.  The  verb  07^7  Jeremiah  uses  in  no  form.  The  expression  U^  dS_J7  occurs  only  here.— [Henderson :  "Be- 
fore''nm*l7,  the  preposition  has  the  signification  of  wraift  a  mew  (o ;  before  ''jnj;it^S,  it  takes  its  temporal  signification, 
at,  at  the  Ume  of."] — HJ^IK',  once  in  Jer.,  viii.  19 ;  see  ver.  8 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  16. 

Ver.  57.  31p  Jeremiah  uses  only  once  in  the  Hiphil,  xxx.  21.— The  Perfects,   j'^31p,  mDX,  of  this  verse  and  ^\2'^, 

t  ~l  T  .  T  :  -It      t  :  -  t  t  :  - 

H/KJ,  ver.  58,  stand  parallel  to  the  Perfect  nVDiy  ver.  56.  They  contain  the  specifications  of  that  general  declaration. 
T   : -T  T : - T 

They  are  therefore  to  be  translated  in  the  Perfect,  not  in  the  Present.    HX^pX  does  not  conflict  with  this,  aa  Tkenius 

thinks,  for  the  Imperfect  stands  here  to  represent  the  repetition  of  the  act  in  times  past.     See  my  Gr.  ^  87,  /. 

Ver.  58.  The  expression  3^"^  3*^  is  found  in  Jeremiah  twice,  I.  34j  li.  38.    Yet  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  plural  D^3'1, 

T 

which  occurs,  besides  here,  only  in  Ps.  xviii.  44  (2  Sam.  xxii.  44).  [The  singular  here  would  be  inappropriate,  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is  that  God  interposed  to  deliver  him  from  all  the  causes  which  endangered  his  life,  see  ver.  53. — ''I^^J  is 
not  merely  a  circumlocution  for  the  suffix,  my,  (Notes),  but  "'E/S  j  ^3^*1  are  causie  qum  vitam  ac  salutem  meam  concei-itunt 
(Qeelach),  dangerous  transactions  (Fuerst's  Xex.).— W.  H.  H.j — Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Part.  7X j  of  7XJ,  and  that  only 

-  T 

once,  1.  34.     See  elsewhere,  Ps.  Ixix.  19  ;  ciii.  4 ;  cxix.  154. 

Ver.  60.  Instead  of  *7  several  Codd.  have  ^tV,  which  corresponds  better  with  the  way  in  which  Jeremiah  expresses 
himself  in  xi.  19;  xviii.  18;  but  is  apparently  only  a  correction  suggested  by  ver.  61.  See  besides  at  X3l7)  ver.  34. 
[Henderson:  "For  ^^  twenty-three  MSS.,  originally  thirteen  more,  now  two,  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  and  Venet. 
Greek,  read  ^jV  as  iu  ver.  61 ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  seventeen  MSS.  read    7  for   ^7^. "J 

Ver.  61.  riD'^n  is  used  here  in  an  active  sense,  as  in  Jer.  li.  51 ;  Job  xvi.lO;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  cic. — [The  difference  between 
^/V  of  this  verse,  and  **  7  of  ver.  60,  according  to  Owen,  "  is  occasioned  by  the  verbs  TIiou  hast  seen  and  Thou  hast  Iieard. 
God  had  seen  the  thoughts  or  purposes  effected  against  him  ;  and  He  had  heard  the  puriioses  formed  concerning  him.  Ho 
refei'S  first  to  the  purposes'carried  into  effect,  and  then,  as  it  is  common  in  the  prophets,  he  refers  to  the  purposes  previously 
formed  respecting  him."  This  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  verses  is,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  verbs,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  prepositions,  which  would  even  better  express  the  ideas  Owen  attaches  to  them  if  their  positions  were  reversed, — 
have  seen  their  devices  executed  7^*  upon  me,  and  heard  their  devices  devised  7    with  reference  to  me. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  62. — [This  verse  may  be  dependent  on  r\pO\^  ver.  61,  Geelach  and  most  of  the  translators  ;  or  on  niO''3n  vet 
63,  Thenius,  Naegblsbach.  To  supply  the  substantive  verb  VH,  sunt,  before  ^7J7,  as  Rosenmueller  suggests,  is  altogether 
unnecessary  and  inelegant. — W.  H.  H.]. — D''Dpj  for  enemies,  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  expression  ''Dp  3  7,  li-  1. — 
irJin  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah  ;  [nor  anywhere  else  except  Ps.  ix.  17  ;  xix.  15  ;  xcii.  4.  It  is  an  unusual  word  on  which  no 
tlieory  of  authorship  can  be  rested.— W.  H.  H.] 

ver.  63. — nD''P  is  found  only  here. — nD''3n,  see  i.  11.— n^JJO  is  air.  Aeyd/u..    [Geelach:  "  The  opinion  of  Boettcher 
T  |-  T    •  -  T  ■ :  - 

deserves  at  least  some  consideration,  that  here  as  in  Mai.  i.  13,  there  lies  concealed  in  the  0  a  HD  {quam,  quale;  what  a 

Siiitenspiel  [derisive  song"]  1  am  to  them).    But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  punctuation  and  receives  support  from  none 

of  the  versions  except  the  Syr.     See  Ps.  Ixxxix.  48."] 

Ver.  64.— S^DJ    2''^T^  is  found  in  Ps.  xxviii.  4;  xciv.  2;  Joel  iv.  4,  7;  Ob.  15;  Prov.  xii.  14.    In  Jeremiah  occurs 

only  ViDJ   uh^,  li-  6.— DDH^   nt^J^DS  is  found  in  Jer.  xxv.  14  (a  place  critically  suspicious),  Ps.  xxviii.  4. 

Ver.  65. — n^JlO  is  air.  Xeydju.    [Broughton  translates  it  a  bursting  of  Jieart,  following  Chald^us,  N37    nO''3i^. 
T  ■  :  T  ■  ■  : 

confractio  cordis.    Blatney  derives  the  word  from  Pie!  of  p;3.  to  deliver  or  Tnake  over ;  "a  delivery  of  the  heart,  that  is,  a 

willing  one,  to  which  the  heart  consents  ;'*  and  translates,  omitting  the  first  DH  /  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions 

and  one  MS.,  and  making  a  single  member  of  the  verse  in  defiance  of  accents  and  analogy,  Thau  wilt  give  with  a  hearty 

accordance  Thy  curse  unto  them.    Sept.  viTepairi<riLov,  covering  ;  Vulg.  scutum,  a  shield  ;  Syr.  sorrow.— W.  H.  H.J. — H/Kn. 

from  SSn,  a  curse,  is  air.  Keyoix.    [Sept.  and  Vitlg.  seem  to  have  read  HX  Sjl  from  HK/-     For  construction  see  Ps.  iii.  9. 

•103*13  ^'OV~hv  super  populo  tuo  sit  benedictio  tua.    Rosenmuellee,  Gerlaoh.- "W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  66.— OJI   "ll'in-    See  i.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  6;  Jer.  xxi.  15.— Of  the  root  HDK^  Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Niphal,  xlviii. 

8,  42.— The  expression  ^^'  ""Dty  is  found  only  here. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  55-66.  These  twelve  closing  verses  con- 
tain a  prayer,  so  that  ch.  iii.,  like  chs.  i.  and  ii., 
ends  with  a  prayer.  This  prayer  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  vers.  55-58,  the 
speaker  thanks  the  Lord  for  his  deliverance  from 
the  pit.  In  the  second  part,  vers.  59-63,  he 
reminds  the  Lord  of  all  that  his  (the  speaker's) 
enemies  had  done  and  were  still  doing  to  him. 
in  the  third  part,  vers.  64-66,  he  prays  the  Lord 
to  avenge  upon  his  enemies  the  evil  they  had 
done  to  him. 

Ver.  55.  I  called  upon  thy  name,  O  LORD 
— Jehovah.  The  speaker  begins  by  recalling  the 
prayer  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Lord  out 
of  the  pit.  HiTziG  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  this  prayer  in  Ps.  Lxix.  Delitzsch  also 
concedes  that  there  is  much  to  favor  this  opinion ; 
see  his  Bible  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  1867, 
p.  438.  [The  caption  of  this  Psalm  ascribes  it 
to  David.  There  is  no  internal  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  set  this  aside  and  to  prove  that  the  Psalm 
was  written  by  Jeremiah  or  some  one  else 
"  during  the  captivity  at  Babylon."  Its  appro- 
priateness to  Jeremiah  when  in  the  pit,  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  singular  adaptation  of  the  inspired 
psalms  to  the  wants  of  God's  children  in  all 
varieties  of  emergencies  and  circumstances. 
That  Jeremiah  repeated  this  Psalm  when  in  the 
pit,  is  most  likely.  That  it  was  present  to  his 
mind  when  writing  these  Lamentations  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  many  suggestive  thoughts  and 
sentiments. — Gerlack  and  Notes  translate  the 
verbs,  from  ver.  55  to  the  end,  in  the  present 
tense.  This  makes  the  translation  in  some  re- 
spects smoother  and  the  sense  in  some  places 
more  apparent.  But  the  references  are  to  de- 
liverances past,  pointing  hopefully,  amidst  pre- 
sent and  unrelieved  afflictions,  to  deliverances 
yet  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  alone,  the 
preterite  sense  of  the  verbs  should  be  retained, 
even  if  the  difficulties  of  translation  were  greater 
than  they  really  are. — W.  H.  H.]. — Out  of  the 
lOTV  dungeon — out  of  the  hellish  (hollischen)  pit. 
A  similar  expression  [diifering  only  in  the  pre- 
position.— W.  H.  H.]  is  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7. 
If  our  Poet  had  in  mind  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  which  I 
regard  as  certain,  then  it  is  probable  that  he 
used  this  peculiar  expression  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  there.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  it  is 
true,  is  commonly  understood  of  an  affliction  of 
another  kind  (by  leprosy,  vers.  9,  16) :  but  there 
is  room  for  the  question,  whether  this  psalm, 
"the  gloomiest  of  all  the  lamentation  psalms," 
as  Delitzsch  says,  does  not  also  apply  to  that 
gloomiest  of  all  situations  which  any  servant  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament  ever  experienced? 
In  that  case  nrr\nn,  hellish,  should  be  under- 
stood, not  of  Hades  itself,  but  of  the  Hades-like 
place  in  which  the  Prophet  found  himself.  It 
would  then  indicate  not  merely  the  locality,  but 
the  condition  of  the  Prophet.  [See  Gram,  notes 
above.  There  is  not  necessarily  in  these  words 
an  allusion  to  Sheol,  nor  is  hellish  pit  even  a 
correct  translation  of  the  words,  which  mean 
literally,  a  pit  of  low  or  under  places,  or  pit  of 
depths ;  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pit,  if  not  an  exact 


is  yet  a  sufficiently  accurate  rendering.  Gek- 
LACH,  while  he  also  supposes  an  allusion,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  Sheol,  translates,  aus  der 
Orube  der  Tiefen,  out  of  the  pit  of  the  depths,  mean- 
ing perhaps,  figuratively,  the  infernal  regions. 
But  the  passages  in  which  this  and  similar  ex- 
pressions occur  do  not  justify  the  idea  that  the 
pit  of  Hell  or  Sheol,  i.  e.  the  place  of  the  dead,  is 
intended,  even  figuratively.  The  literal  sense 
out  of  the  pit  of  depths,  a, 'poeiiaa.l  expression  for 
depths  of  the  pit,  is  most  consonant  with  the  fact 
that  the  Prophet  alludes  to  the  time  when  he  was 
literally  sinking  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  56.  Thou  hast  heard  my  voice, — 
Thou  heardest  my  voice.  The  Poet  gratefully  re- 
cognizes the  fact  that  the  Lord  heard  his  cry, — 
Hide  not  thine  ear  at  my  breathing,  at  my 
cry, — [saying]  Hide  not  Thine  ear  to  my  refresh- 
ment, to  my  cry.  This  is  not  a  prayer  which  the 
speaker  now  addresses  to  the  Lord  [but  the 
prayer  which  he  did  make  when  he  was  in  the 

pit].  It  is  connected  with  ''Vlp,  my  voice,  as  an 
explanation  of  the  purport  of  that  cry,  and  it 
shows  what  the  speaker  prayed  for  at  that  time. 
— The  word  Hnn  [E.  V.  breathiny,  Naegelse. 
refreshment']  occurs  besides  here  only  in  Ex.  viii. 
11  (15)  [and  is  there  rendered  by  Sept.  ai'fii/iwfff], 
signifies  undoubtedly  the  obtaining  breath,  ava- 
Tpvii;  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  Job  xxxii.  20;  Esth. 
iv.  14).  It  is  not  synonymous  with  r\yW,  cry, 
but  it  denotes  the  end  to  which  the  latter  serves 
as  the  means.  [The  sense  is,  as  given  by  Noyes  ; 
Ilide  not  Thine  ear  from  my  cry  for  relief.  But  a 
more  exact  translation  is  given  byBLAYNEv; 
Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  my  relief  at  my  cry  ; — 
so  Beodghton  :  Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  my  re- 
lease at  my  prayer.  The  verb  means  strictly  to 
veil  (and  is  so  rendered  here  by  Geklach,  Veil 
not  Thine  ear),  and  then  to  conceal,  hide.  "  To 
veil  the  eye  is,  not  to  look  at  what  is  set  before 
it;  and  to  veil  the  ear  is,  to  render  it  deaf  to 
what  is  said;"  remarks  Owen,  who  proposes  the 
translation  Deafen  not  Thine  ear.  Fderst,  in  his 
Lex.,  says,  Turn  not  away  Thine  ear.  Calvin 
renders  it.  Close  not  Thine  ear. — My  breathing. 
Wordsworth:  "My  respiration,  my  recovery 
of  breath.  Comp.  Ex.  viii.  15,  the  only  other 
place  where  the  word  occurs,  and  where  it  is 
rendered  respite."  The  word  relief  seems  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  use  of  the  word  in  that  pas- 
sage, and  exactly  to  represent  the  sense  it  has 
here. — But  how  are  these  last  words  connected 
with  the  first  words  of  the  verse  ?  The  difficulty 
which  has  embarrassed  commentators  here,  is 
one  of  Gbrlach's  arguments  for  taking  {he. per- 
fect verba  in  a  precative  sense  and  rendering 
them  in  the  present,  which  apparently  meets  the 
difficulty.  But  the  objections  to  this  have  been 
stated  above  on  ver.  55.  To  supply  intermedi- 
ate -words  and  thoughts  between  the  first  and 
second  members  of  the  verse,  as  Thou  heardest 
my  voice,  therefore  now,  in  my  present  exigency, 
hide  not  Thine  ear,  etc.,  or  therefore  I  now  am  en- 
couraged to  pray  Hide  not,  etc.,  is  at  least  arbi- 
trary.*     To  regard  the  last  member  as  indepen- 

*  DiODiTl'8  comment  on  thia  verse  is  an  instance  of  inter- 
pretation, where  a  fervid  imagination  supplies  iJetis  not  con- 
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dent  of  the  first,  an  interjeotional  prayer,  intro- 
duces an  abrupt  and  serious  break  in  the 
consecutive  flow  of  the  thought.  Besides,  both 
of  these  interpretations  are  open  to  the  objection 

that  nj?Diy  'Tip,  Thou  heardest  my  voice,  is  not 
equivalent  to  saying,  Thou  didst  answer  my  prayer, 
or  receive  it  favorably ;  a  mistake  that  even  Ger- 

LACH  has  fallen  into.  The  word  7lp  denotes  any 
audible  sound  or  noise.  Tlmnder  (1  Sam.  vii. 
10),  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  (Ex.  xix.  19),  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a  pot  (Eccl.  vii.  6),  the 
rustling  of  a  shaken  leaf  (Jjev.  xxvi.  36),  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  (Ps.  civ.  12),  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
lowing  of  oxen  (1  Sam.  xv.  14),  the  roaring  of  a 
lion  (Jer.  xii.  8),  the  shout  of  a  multitude  and 
clamor  of  a  battle  (Ex.  xxxii.  17),  etc.,  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice  in  speaking,  singing,  weep- 
ing,   etc.,    are   all   represented   by  the    common 

generic  word  lip,  a  sound,  a  noise.  In  three 
passages  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  rumor, 
or  the  bruit  of  common  fame:  Gen.  xlr.  16; 
Eccl.  X.  20;  Jer.  iii.  9.     When   connected   by  3 

or  7  to  verbs  implying  compliance  with  a  request, 
obedience  to  a  command,  acceptance  of  advice,  or  the 
like,  usage  allows  the  word  to  stand  in  a  specific 
sense  for  prayer,  command,  injunction,  or  the  like; 

as  Gen.  xxx.  6,  ^7ip3  ^01^,  hath  heard  my  voice, 
i.  e.  my  prayer.  In  no  other  case  does  this  word, 
alone  and  by  itself,  signify  a  command,  prayer, 
or  speech,  or  words  spoken.  It  does  not  desig- 
nate articulate  utterance,  but  the  sound  produced 
by  speech,  or  aught  else  that  makes  a  noise,  or 
is  audible.  Its  meaning  is  always  evolved  from 
the  context,  and  when  spoken  words  are  intended, 

it  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  ION,  1107,  or 
some  similar  word.  Its  use  in  Hebrew  is  so 
purely  idiomatic,  that  the  sense  may  often  be 
better  given  in  English  by  its  entire  omission, 
than  by  a  verbally  literal  translation.  This  is 
often  done  in  our  English  version :  Gen.  xlv.  2, 
he  wept  aloud;  1  Kings  xviii.  27,  cry  aloud,  ver. 
28,  they  cried  aloud ;  Neh.  viii.  15,  publish  and  pro- 
claim; Job  xxix.  10,  The  nobles  held  their  peace; 
Prov.  xxvi.  25,  when  he  speaketh  fair,  etc.  In 
Cant.  ii.  8;  v.  2  (see  Prof.  Green  in  Lange), 
and  Isa.  xl.  3,  6  (see  Bwald),  the  word  may  be 
rendered  as  an  interjection.  Hark  !    It  is  obvious, 

therefore,  that  7lp  cannot  be  translated  prayer. 
vip  r^yiDI!)  can  only  mean  Thou  heardest  the  sound 
of  my  voice.  What  that  sound  was,  whether  of 
weeping,  lamentation  or  supplication,  is  left  to 
be  explained,  arid  is  explained  by  the  words 
following ;  the  sound,  or  cry  was,  Hide  not  Thine 
ear  from  my  prayer  for  relief.  Similar  construc- 
tions are  frequent,  especially  with  Jeremiah. 
Jer.  iii.  21,  a  sound  was  heard  upon  the  high  places 

weeping   supplications;  iv.    31,    T/ie   cry  of  the 

daughter  of  Zion — woe  is  me  now !  etc.;  viii.  19, 
The  voice  of  the  daughter  of  my  people — Is  not  Je- 
hovah in  Zion?  etc.;  see  Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Ez.  iii. 
12,  I  heard  a  voice — Blessed  be  the  glory  of  Jeho- 

tained  in  the  words  themselves :  "  Thou  hast  always  been 
ready  t^  relieve  me  when  I  have  called  upon  Thee ;  0  con- 
tinue in  doing  so  now  at  this  present." 


vah,  etc.;  Job  xxxiii.  8,  9,  I  have  heard  the  cry  of 
words — 1  am  clean,  etc.;  iv.  16,  17,  I  heard  a  voice 
— shall  mortal  man,  etc.;  Ps.  cxvi.  1,  He  hath  heard 
my  voice — my  supplications;  oxix.  149,  Hear  my 
cry — Jehovah  quicken  me,  etc.  See  Isa.  xxviii.  23, 
24;  xxxii.  9,  10;  Prov.  viii.  4,  5;  Micah  vi.  1, 
2;    Prov.  i.  20,  22  ;    viii.  1,  4,  5.      In    all   these 

passages  the  word  7lp  is  immediately  put  into 
expository  words.  So  in  our  text,  the  second 
member  of  the  verse  is   in  apposition  with   the 

first  and  explanatory  of  the  word  zip,  Thou 
heardest  my  cry — Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  my 
prayer  for  relief .—\^ .  H.  H.] 

Ver.  57.  The  Poet  now  describes  what  the 
Lord  did  after  hearing  the  prayer  of  the  suppli- 
ant.— Thou  dre^vest  near  in  the  day  that 
— on  the  day  when — I  called  upon  Thee.  See 
Ps.  XX.  10;  Ivi.  10;  cii.  3  ;  cxxxviii.  3. — Thou 
saidst,  Pear  not.  See  Jer.  i.  8;  xxx.  10; 
xlvi.  27,  28. 

Ver.  58.  The  Lord  has  not  only  spoken,  but 
also  acted.  [Vers.  57,  58  are  amplifications  of 
ver.  56,  showing  how  the  Lord  heard  the  prayer 
there  recorded. — W.  H.  H.]. — O  Lord,  thou 
hast  pleaded  the  causes  of  my  soul. — Thou 
hast  fought,  0  Lord,  the  fights  of  my  soul!  It  is 
evident  that  the  Poet  intends  by  these  conflicts 
{Wyyi  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  which  he  has 
described  in  vers.  52-55,  and  for  which,  from 
ver.  59  onward,  he  implores  vengeance.  That 
the  struggles  on  which  his  life  depended  wei-e 
severe,  appears  both  from  vers.  52-55  and  from 
the  following  words  Thoti  hast  resetted  my  life. 
[The  Versions  generally  take  the  words  in  the 
judicial  sense,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.  The 
commentators  fail  to  explain  the  significance  of 
the  metaphor.  Pool's  annotation  is  a  curious 
instance  of  blindly  unsaying  in  the  note  what  is 
said  in  the  text, — "  Thou  hast  been  wont  to  take 
my  part  against  my  enemies,  not  like  a  lawyer 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  actually  and  really  plead- 
ing my  cause."  Pleading  a  cause,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  must  at  least  involve  the  idea  of 
securing  justification,  or  exemption  from  pun- 
ishment, before  some  legal  tribunal,  real  or 
imaginary.  This  idea  is  not  appropriate  here, 
nor  is  it  so  in  other  places  of  the  Bible  where 
the  same  Hebrew  words  are  similarly  translated. 
This  leads  us  to  doubt  the  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  used.  Dr.  Naegelsbach's 
translation  is  supported  by  Is.  xlix.  25,  I  will 
contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  1 
will  save  thy  children;  xli.  11,  they  that  strive  with 
thee  shall  perish  ;  xxxiv.  8,  the  controversy  of  Zion  ; 
Ps.  XXXV.  1,  E.  v.,  Plead  my  cause,  0  LORD, 
with  them  that  strive  with  me :  fight  against  them 
that  fight  against  me,  where  the  first  clause  is  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Alexander,  Oppose  my  opposers, 
strive  with  my  strivers,  or  contend  with  my  con- 
tenders, which  is  recommended  by  the  parallel- 
ism ;  and  Jer.  li.  36,  E.  V.,  1  will  plead  thy  causa 
and  take  vengeance  for  thee,^\vh\ch  Dr.  Naegels- 
EACii  translates,  /  fight  thy  fight,  and  avenge  thy 
vengeance.  But  (he  words  may  have  anotlier 
meaning  still.  Oil  has  an  acquired  sense,  from 
the  idea  of  conducting  a  cause  before  a  tribunal,  of 
managing  another^s  affairs,  and  also  of  protecting 
their  person,  property  andrights.     In  this  sense  th^ 
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■word  seems  to  be  used  in  Is.  i.  17,  E.  V.,  plead 
for  the  widow.  J.  A.  Alexander  :  "  Befriend  the 
widow,  take  her  part,  espouse  her  cause.  *  * 
The  common  version  (plead for  the  widow)  seems 
to  apply  too  exclusively  to  advocates,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  judges  ;" — a  remark  that  will 
especially  apply  in  the  present  case.  The  word 
seems  to  have  the  same  sense  in  Is.  li.  22,  and 
Jer.  1.  34.  In  the  last  the  expression  is  ^'T  T") 
D3'1-nX,  E.  V. :  He  shall  thoroughly  plead  their 
cause,  LuTHBE  and  Naegelsbach,  He  will  cer- 
tainly accomplish,  or  carry  through  (durchfiihren) 
thy  cause,  where  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
zealously  and  successfully  prosecuting  the  in- 
terests of  another.  This  is  the  meaning  which 
Gerlaoh  adopts.  Thou  managest  the  business  of 
my  soul,  i.  e.,  as  he  explains,  the  affairs  which 
concern  his  life  and  his  salvation.  This  idea  of 
God's  controlling  interposition  in  those  matters 
in  which  the  Prophet's  life  was  in  jeopardy  seems 
to  me  the  idea  here  expressed. — W.  H.  H.]  — 
Thou  hast  redeemed  my  life. — Thou  hast 
rescued  my  life.  [The  propriety  of  connecting 
this  verse  with  vers.  55-57,  instead  of  with  vers. 
59,  60,  and  thus  dismembering  the  triplets,  is 
very  dubious. — W.  H.  H.] 

Vers.  59-63.  These  verses  embrace,  as  re- 
marked above,  the  second  part  of  the  prayer. 
Ttie  speaker  here  reminds  the  Lord  of  all  the  evil 
which  he  had  suffered  from  his  enemies,  as  the 
Lord  Himself  had  seen  and  heard,  and  prays 
Him  (vers.  62,  63)  to  consider  well  what  hia  ene- 
mies yet  continually  designed  against  him.  These 
verses  contain  a  brief  intimation  of  the  prayer 
which  he  presents  at  large  in  vers.  64-66,  that 
the  Lord  would  execute  justice  (ver.  59). 

Ver.  59.  LORD — Jehovah — thou  hast  seen. 
— By  these  words,  which  are  repeated  in  ver.  60, 
and  the  words  Thou  hast  heard  in  ver.  61,  the 
speaker  confii-ms  the  reality  of  the  deeds  of  which 
he  accuses  his  adversaries.  [They  are  also  to  be 
understood  as  expressions  of  faith  in  God's  love, 
and  personal  interest  in  His  saints.  Not  only  is 
everything  open  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  God.  But 
He  is  observing  the  conduct  and  the  language  of 
those  who  injure  His  people,  with  jealous  indig- 
nation, which  will  eventually  break  out  in  judg- 
ments.— W.  H.  H.] — My  ■wrong.  The  Hebrew 
word  nnii?,  occurs  only  here,  but  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived  is  found  in  ver.  36,  nij^.  If 
the  latter  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bending  [de- 
flection, subversion]  and  in  particular  of  bending 
of  the  right  [subverting  one  in  his  cause],  then 
the  noun  here  means,  violation  of  right,  injury 
illegally  done  to  one.  [Calvin  and  Gbrlach 
translate  the  word  oppression,  or  subversion,  sug- 
gesting judicial  perversion  of  justice.  It  is  gene- 
rally, however,  taken  in  the  more  general  sense 
ol  wrong  or  injury.  Calvin  says  "the  word  is 
rendered  by  some  iniquity,  but  in  an  Ironical 
sense,"  i.  e.,  the  wrong  my  enemies  impute  to  me. 
Bat  the  word  is  with  almost  entire  unanimity 
taken  in  a  passive  sense.  Rosenmueller:  quae 
mihi  fiat  injuria.  Notes:  the  wrong  done  to  me; 
BO  Blatney  and  Boothrotd. — W.  H.  H.]. — 
Tudge  thou  my  cause— judge  my  right.  [So 
Brouohton.  Gerlaoh:  Secure  to  me  right  ov  jus- 
tice. Literally,  it  is  Judge  my  judgment,  where  the 
»oun  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  cognate  sense  of 


my  cause.  See  Fuerst,  Lex.  Notes  :  Maintain 
Thou  my  cause.— Vf.  H.  H.]  These  words  are  a 
pious  ejaculation,  anticipatory  of  the  prayer  fully 
detailed  in  vers.  64-66,  and  evidently  called  forth 
by  the  antithesis  of  ''^IJ^,  my  wrong.  To  judge 
the  right  of  a  man  is  to  bring  it  to  its  deserts  bj 
means  of  judgment.  A  kindred  passage  is  Jer. 
V.  28.  Comp.  Zech.  vii.  9 ;  1  Kings  iii.  28 ;  Is. 
xvi.  5.     [See  also  Ps.  ix.  5  (4).] 

Ver.  60.  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  ven- 
geance.— The  word  HDpJ  is  not  in  its  original 
meaning  vindictiveness,  as  Thenius  supposes,  but 
simply  ultio  \laking  vengeance']   (oomp.   DT  riOpJ, 

Ps.  Ixxix.  10,  l'7J'n  nopj,  Jer.  1.  28,  n'lDp^J  Sx, 
Ps.  xciv.  1,  etc.).  Here  also  it  is  vengeance,  but 
in  an  abstract-collective  signification,  inasmuch 
as  his  adversaries  had  executed  on  the  Prophet 
more  than  one  single  act  of  vengeance.  See  xi. 
20;  XX.  12.  [Calvin:  vengeances.  Gerlaoh: 
revengefulness.} — And  all  their  imaginations 
against  me — all  their  devices  against  me.  The 
Poet  seems  to  allude  to  certain  passages  in  Jci-c- 
miah,  namely,  xi.  19;   xviii.   18,  where  this  very 

same  word,  OJE'nn,  is  emphatically  used  of  the 
machinations  of  his  adversaries. 

Ver.  61.  Thou  hast  heard  their  reproach 
— reviling — O  LORD — Jehovah.  See  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  above  on  vers.  22-24. — And 
all  their  imaginations — all  their  devices — 
against  me. — Twice  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
the  devices,  PUt^riO,  of  his  adversaries  are  spoken 
of;   twice  also  the  Poet  uses  it  here. 

Ver.  62.  It  is  better  every  way  to  refer  this 
verse  to  the  Behold  or  observe,  n£3''3n,  of  ver.  63, 
than  to  the,  riJ^Oty,  Thou  hast  heard,  of  ver.  61. 
For  if  referred  to  what  precedes,  ver.  62  would 
contain  a  tautology,  because  what  is  the  product 
of  their  lips  and  their  thoughts  must  be,  in  any 
case,  substantially  the  same  with  what  the  Lord 
has  heard  according  to  ver.  61.  But  if  ver.  62 
be  referred  to  what  follows  then  we  gain  a 
beautiful  gradation  ;  the  lips  indicate  what  the 
enemies  speak,  Djrjn,  their  meditation,  what  they 
think,  and  their  sitting  down  and  their  rising  up, 
what  they  do.  [The  position  of  the  word  Behold, 
riB'Sn,  in  the  Hebrew,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
member  of  ver.  63,  favors  this  construction.  Yet 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  connection  of 
ver.  62  with  ver,  61,  creates  no  unpleasant  tauto- 
logy but  the  repetition  of  the  same  ideas  under  new 
terms  would  be  forcible  and  poetical — W.  H.  H.] 
— The  lips  stand  for  what  they  utter.  [Cal- 
vin, Boothrotd,  Henderson,  translate  speeches; 
Notes,  words.]  See  ]J^J3  ^^'^i  Ups,  or  languagt 
of  Canaan,  Is.  xix.  18 ;  a  lip  or  language  T  under- 
stood not,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  (5).  Compare  "'jHSii'  Ni'lD 
utterance  of  my  lips,  Jer.  xvii.  16. — Of  those 
that  rose  up  against  me — my  adversaries  [so 
Blatnet,  Boothrotd,  Notes,  Rosenmueller, 
Gerlaoh], — And  their  device  against  me — 
and  their  thoughts  against  me.  Thoughts,  t'l''Jn, 
meditation,  Ps.  xix.  15  (14).  [Blaynet,  Booth- 
rotd and  Owen,  render  the  word  muttering. 
Henderson  and  Notes,  machinations.  But  the 
sense  of  meditation,  thoughts,  is  adopted  generally. 
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RosENMUELLER,  cocfitatio. — W.  H.  H.]— All  the 
day  loTtff:  a  particular  conspicuous  also  iu  Jer. 
IX.  7,  8. 

Ver.  63.  Behold  their  sitting  down  and 
their  rising  up. — To  refer  these  words,  with 
Thenics  merely  to  consessus  [sitting  and  delibera- 
ting together]  of  the  enemies,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  context  and  the  use  of  the  words.  For  evi- 
dently, according  to  the  context,  the  Lord  should 
observe  the  whole  conduct  and  doing  of  the  ene- 
mies, and  that  not  merely  with  regard  to  what 
was  common  to  them  all,  but  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals. And  further,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  word,  as  apparent  in  such  places  as  Ps. 
cxxxix.  2;  Is.  xxxvii.  28;  Deut.  vi.  7;  xi.  19, 
the  expression  indicates  the  daily  conduct  and 
actions  of  a  man.  [Grotitis  :  otia  et  negoiia. 
Calvin:  "By  sitting  and  rising,  he  means  all  the 
actions  of  life,  as  when  David  says,  ■  Thou 
knowest  ray  sitting  and  my  rising,'  ]?s.  cxxxix. 
2  ;  that  is,  whether  I  rest  or  walk,  all  my  actions 
are  known  to  Thee,  ^y  rising,  then,  the  Prophet 
denotes  here,  as  David  did,  all  the  movements  or 
doings  of  men  ;  and  by  sitting,  he  means  their 
quiet  counsels ;  for  men  either  deliberate  and 
prepare  for  work  while  they  sit  or  rise,  and  thus 
move  and  act."] — I  am  theirmusic — song.  See 
ver.  14.  He  calls  himself  their  song,  their  sing- 
song (Bwald),  because  they  busy  themselves  with 
him  all  the  day  long,  though  iu  a  malevolent  and 
scornful  way.  As  one  often  hums  a  melody  to 
himself  all  day  long,  so  they  do  not  let  the 
thought  of  the  hated  servant  of  God  depart  out 
of  their  heads,  but  are  constantly  devising  evil 
against  him.  I  am  their  song  denotes,  then,  the 
result  of  what  is  said  in  the  first  member  of 
ver.  62  \_Thou  hast  heard  their  reproach"],  and  the 
first  member  of  ver.  63  \^observe  the  lips — the  lan- 
guage— of  my  enemies],  and  relates  to  the  all  the 
day  long,  of  ver.  62,  and  their  sitting  down  and 
rising  up,  of  ver.  63.  [I  am  the  constant  subject 
of  their  derision  and  merriment.  Wordsworth: 
"Compare  the  Passion  Psalm,  Ixix.  12,  I  was  the 
song  of  the  drunkards.  There  the  word  neginah 
is  used,  here  the  cognate  word  manginah." — W. 
H.  H.] 

Vers.  64-66.  In  these  last  three  verses,  the 
Poet  prays  directly  that  the  Lord  would  take  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies  according  to  their  desert. 

Ver.  ()4.  Render  unto  them  a  recom- 
pense, O  LORD — Jehovah, — according  to 
the  vffork  of  their  bands.  [Broughton  : 
"  St.  Paul  translateth  this  verse  against  Alexan- 
der, the  copper-smith,  2  Tim.  iv.  14."  The  phrase 
is  borrowed  from  Ps.  xxviii.  4. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  65.  Givethemsorrow(marg., o6s(!«acy) 
of  heart.  Thou  wilt  give  them  blindness  of  heart. 
The  word  rendered  plindness,  HilJD,  according  to 
the  fundamentat  idea  of  the  root  |23,  to  enclose, 
to  veil  (see  ]i  rU3,  ]JD),  can  only  mean  veiling, 
covering  (mAvfi/za  rijg  napdiaf,  veil  of  the  heart,  2 
Cor.  iii.  15).  It  seems  then  that  blindness  [Cal- 
vin, RosENMtiELLER,  NoYES,  Gerlaoh],  noi- hard- 
ness [BooTHROYD,  Henderson],  is  meant.  See 
Deut.  xxviii.  28.  On  what  Delitzsoh  [Psychol., 
p.  291)  grounds  his  conjecture,  that  it  may  be  a 
name  for  madness,  I  do  not  comprehend.  [The 
opinion  that  the  word  means  madness  is  derived 
from   the  Arabic,  and  is  maintained  by  C.  B. 


MioHAELis  and  A.  Sohcltens.  See  Eosen- 
mueller,  Gerlaoh.  See  Text,  and  Gram,  notes. 
— By  blindness  of  heart  we  are  to  understand  o 
reprobate  mind,  involving  the  idea  of  stupidity 
(Calvin)  produced  by  sin. — If  the  future  verbs 
in  vers.  54,  56,  are  taken  as  Imperatives,  the  verb 
in  this  verse  should  also  be  so  translated,  Give 
them  blindness  of  heart — W.  H.  H.]— Thy  curse 
unto  them, — upon  them. 

Ver.  66.  Persecute  and  destroy  them  in 
anger — Pursue  them  in  wrath  and  exterminate  them 
— from  under  the  Heavens  of  the  LORD — 
Jehovah.  See  Deut.  ix.  14,  which  place  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the  author.  [Calvin, 
regarding  the  Heavens  as  designating  God's 
throne,  interprets  the  meaning  to  be  that  their 
destruction  should  testify  the  Divine  sovereignty 
and  Providence.  So  Fausset:  "destroy  them  so, 
that  it  may  be  seen  everywhere  under  heaven  that 
Thou  sittest  above  as  Judge  of  the  world."  This 
is  very  forced.  The  idea  is  simply  that  of  utter 
extermination ;  destroy  them  so  completely,  ut 
non  sint  amplius  sub  ccelis,  that  they  may  no  longer 
exist  under  Heaven.  Miohaelis,  Gerlach. — 
BROtJGHTON  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  note:  "Jeremy,  ch.  xxiv., 
told  how  the  men  of  the  third  captivity  should 
come  to  nothing.  And  Ezekiel  prophesied  only 
in  their  days,  but  they  would  take  no  warning. 
This  threefold  alphabet  endeth  in  their  threefold 
and  absolute  destruction.  Yet  Ezra  was  of  that 
captivity;  but  an  infant.  And  of  Anathoth, 
cursed  by  Jeremy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
returned,  Ezra  ii." — The  enemies  of  Jeremiah 
returned  not.— W.  H.  H.] 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  ["It  has  been  alleged,  that  some  of  the  pro- 
phetic portions  of  Holy  Scripture  which  foretell 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  especially  the  fifty-third, 
chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  sixty-ninth  Psalm,  have 
no  reference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  were  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  Jeremiah.  True  it  is,  that, 
the  language  of  that  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah„ 
and  of  that  sixty-ninth  Psalm,  had  a  remarkable 
applicability  to  Jeremiah.  But  why  was  this  t 
Because  Jeremiah  was  not  only  a  prophet,  but  a, 
prophecy.  Jeremiah  is  among  the  prophets  what 
Job  is  among  the  patriarchs.  Jeremiah  is  the- 
suffering  prophet.  He  was  a  signal  type  of  'the 
Man  of  Sorrows.'  He  was  a  figure  of  Him  who. 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  who  conquered  by  suf- 
fering." Wordsworth,  Intr.  Jer.,  p.  ix.  "-Jere- 
miah is  called  by  the  Christian  Fathers  the 
iroJ.vTva^eeTaTOi  of  the  Prophets,  and  this  qualified, 
him  to  be  what  he  is  also  called  by  them,  the  av/ina- 
^saraToi."  lb.  note.  "The  Christian  ehurch,. 
from  ancient  days,  has  set  apart  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  for  her  own  solemn  offices  in 
the  week  of  her  Lord's  Passion  ;  and  in  con- 
templating the  Prophet  Jeremiah  sitting  amid 
the  ruins  of  Zion  and  pouring  out  his  sorrow 
there  in  piteous  cries  of  agony,  she  has  ever  had 
a  vision  of  Christ  hanging  upon  the  Cross,  and 
mourning  over  the  ruins  of  our  fallen  human  na- 
ture, which  caused  the  bitterest  pangs  of  His 
anguish  there."  lb.,  p.  x.] 

2.  "In  this  chapter,  the  heralds  of  the  word 
are  admonished,  that  it  is  their  duty,  in  times  of 
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great  distress,  to  prescribe  to  their  hearers  a 
suitable  remedy  for  their  misfortunes,  the  oom- 
poneut  parts  of  which  would  be,  1.  The  recogni- 
tion of  sins  by  means  of  the  punishments  inflicted : 
2.  Confidence  in  God's  compassion:  3.  Earnest 
prayer.  As  for  the  rest,  this  chapter  compared 
with  the  others,  shines  like  a  star  of  exceeding 
brilliancy,  from  which  the  rays  of  a  variety  of 
doctrines  emanate  and  give   forth  their   light." 

FoRSTER. 

B.  [I  am  the  man,  ver.  1.  "This  Lamenta- 
tion is  only  rightly  understood,  when  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  lamentation  of  every  pious  Israelite, 
— as  a  lamentation  which,  while  proceeding  from 
self-experienced  spiritual  sorrows  of  the  Pro- 
phet, has  its  truth  for  all  pious  Israelites,  in 
whose  name  the  Prophet  speaks,  Aben  Ezra, 
long  ago,  perceived  this,  and  indicated  the  indi- 
vidual Israelites  as  the  subject  of  the  lamenta- 
tion. In  this  opinion  later  commentators  mostly 
concur  (Rosenmueller,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Neu- 
mann, Vaihinoer).  Ewald  finely  says,  in  con- 
nection with  the  close  of  chapter  second,  which 
is  so  barren  of  consolation:  'Yet,  will  lamenta- 
tion and  despair  nowhere  end?  Then,  there 
suddenly  appears,  in  the  third  place,  a  particular 
man ;  the  very  one  who  can,  from  his  own  pecu- 
liar experience,  lament  most  profoundly,  so  that 
here  for  the  third  time  the  cry  of  despair  is 
renewed  with  still  greater  vehemence ;  but  he  is 
the  one  who  can  also,  from  his  own  profoundest 
reflection  on  the  eternal  relation  of  God  to  hu- 
manity, come  to  a  right  knowledge  of  his  own 
sins  and  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
therewith  also  to  the  exercise  of  believing  prayer. 
Who  is  this  individual,  who  thus  laments,  thus 
thinks  and  prays? — whose /unconsciously,  but 
at  exactly  the  right  place,  passes  over  into  the 
we .?  0  man,  he  is  the  representative  of  thine  own 
self!  Let  every  one  now  speak  and  think  as  he 
does!  And  thus,  by  the  direct  means  of  this 
speech,  begun  with  the  greatest  ditficulty,  the 
sense  of  pain  has  been  imperceptibly  lost  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer.  Thus  this  composition  shows 
us  how  in  the  wildest  whirlpool,  divine  compo- 
sure is  to  be  won :  each  one  must  win  it  by 
sinking  down  himself  into  the  full  earnest  truth  ; 
and  even  if  one  does  not  immediately  find  it, 
yet  there  is  no  more  likely  beginning  for  some- 
thing better ;  wherefore  here  a  particular  indi- 
vidual is  set  before  us  as  accomplishing  in 
himself  this  most  necessary  work.'  In  this 
individualizing  lies  also  the  explanation  of  the 
m.anifold  points  of  resemblance  between  our 
chapter  nnd  tlie  Book  of  .lob,  from  the  passion- 
Iiistory  of  which  the  Prophet  derives  lamenta- 
tions,in  1  images  for  tlie  representation  of  the 
p  ission-history  of  Israel."  Dr.  Ernst  Gerlach, 
Klag.  Jer.,  p.  81]. 

4.  Vers.  1-18.  "  Here  we  have,  at  first,  a  lamen- 
tation of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  not  so  much 
over  his  people,  as  rather  over  his  own  misery. 
.  .  .  Here  we  see,  that  the  pious  are  subjected  to 
two  different  sorts  of  affliction.  One  of  these  is 
temporal,  affecting  the  body  or  worldly  posses- 
sions and  welfare  ;  the  other  is  spiritual,  affect- 
ing the  soul,  when  they  think,  that  God  has  be- 
come their  enemy,  and  will  no  longer  be  gracious 
to  them,  but  will  reject  them  now  and  forever. 
The  first  is,  in  truth,  a  cause  of  much  suffering, 


especially  to  flesh  and  blood ;  but  this  pain  is 
nothing,  compared  with  that  spiritual  tempta- 
tion, when  one  can  no  longer  confide  in  the  favor 
and  grace  of  God,  as  we  here  see  in  the  case  of 
Jeremiah,  who  so  ruefully  bemoans  himself,  that 
he  is  a  wretched  man,  who  must  bear  the  rod  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  who  has  thrust  him  out  of  the 
light  into  the  darkness,  and  pursued  him  as  abear 
or  a  lion,  or  as  a  more  open  and  declared  enemy. 
David  also  experienced  many  of  the  same  temp- 
tations, as  we  find  ever  and  anon  in  his  Psalms. 
Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  Thy  hand 
presses  me  sore,  he  says  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  3  (2). 
I  said  in  my  despair,  I  am  cut  off'  from  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Ps.  xxxi.  23  (22) :  whilst 
at  other  times  he  had  been  so  courageous,  that 
he  said,  I  was  not  afraid  of  many  hundred  thou- 
sands that  set  themselves  against  me  round 
about,  Ps.  iii.  7  (6);  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  ;  there- 
fore will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  re- 
moved, Ps.  xlvi.  2,  3  (1,  2).  This  sounds  very 
differently  from  the  lamentation  here  of  Jere- 
miah, who  represents  God  as  his  worst  enemy. 
This  should,  first  of  all,  serve  to  comfort  the 
pious;  if  they  fall  into  similar  temptations,  they 
should  not  think  that  they  are  the  first  to  whom 
such  things  have  happened,  but  should  know 
that  many  pious  and  holy  persons  have  experi- 
enced the  same  trials.  But  to  the  ungodly,  this 
should  serve  as  a  warning;  they  should  consider, 
if  this  is  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  will  be  done 
in  the  dry?  (Luke  xxiii.  31).  If  the  righteous 
are  scarcely  saved,  where  will  the  ungodly  and 
sinner  appear?  (1  Pet.  iv.  7)."  Wiirtemb.  Sum- 
marien. 

5.  Vers.  1-9.  "  Jeremiah  speaks  here  in  hig 
own  name,  and  whilst  he  utters  the  grief  of  bis 
own  heart  he  seeks  by  his  example  to  excite 
others  to  repentance,  for  the  key-note  that  sounds 
through  all  his  lamentations  is,  that  his  distress 
comes  from  God.  The  greatest  cause  of  distress 
is  this,  that  prayer,  the  only  resource  in  misery, 
avails  no  more.  Elsewhere  it  is  said,  '  The  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  fortress,  the  righteous 
man  runneth  thither  and  is  protected,' — and, 
'  He  who  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  blessed,' — or,  'Call  on  Me  in  trouble,  then 
will  I  deliver  thee,  then  thou  shalt  praise  Me.' 
In  truth,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  crowded  with 
testimonies,  which  promise  answers  to  prayer 
and  help  to  the  prayerful ;  indeed,  since  one  of 
the  titles  of  God  is  '  He  who  heareth  prayer,'  it 
is  evident  that  to  hear  prayer  is  founded  in  His 
eternal  nature.  What  then  the  Prophet  here 
says  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  But  it  is  true,  and 
so  we  must  understand  Jeremiah,  that  God  not 
seldom  hears  the  prayers  of  believers,  whilst  He 
proves  their  patience  and  leaves  them  long  in 
darkness  and  uncertainty.  This  has  been,  as  it 
was  with  Jeremiah,  the  common  experience  of 
Christians,  who  have  been  obliged  to  observe  in 
themselves,  how  quickly  the  human  heart  loses 
courage  and  prayerful  ardor,  when  God  does  not 
hasten  to  our  help."  Heim  und  Hofmann,  die 
grossen  Propheten. 

6.  "  The  Prophet  first  describes  what  he  him- 
self experienced  of  the  holy  cross  under  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
typically  a  sacrifice   for   all   people.      He  was 
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obliged  to  this  according  to  the  purpose  of  God. 
God's  object  in  all  this  was,  to  use  him  in  His 
kingdom  to  the  end  of  time  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  His  instruments.  In  this  respect 
he  is  indeed  a  real  type  of  Christ.  Although  the 
light  is  not  wanting  in  his  dark  sayings,  yet  it 
shines  not  nearly  so  clearly  as  we  experience  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles,  where  they  also  testify  of  their  cross. 
For  they  already  behold  His  glory  with  their 
eyes.  On  tkis  account  Paul  gloried  most  lovingly 
in  his  cross  and  his  weakness."  Diedrioh. 

7.  "In  this  third  chapter  such  an  earnest,  in- 
tense lamentation  of  the  Prophet  is  written,  that 
many  have  regarded  it  as  referring  to  nothing 
else  than  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
For  this  reason,  where  Christ  is  painted  with 
His  body  lacerated  with  the  thongs  and  the 
crown  of  thorns  on  His  head,  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  is  found  recorded  in  Latin  on  the 
picture."    Eg.  Hcnnius. 

8.  The  old  expositors  find  here  free  scope  for 
their  allegorical  interpretations.  Thus  Pasoha- 
sius  Radbektus,  in  his  Preface  to  his  third  book 
on  Lamentations,  says,  "The  more  attentively  I 
examine  this — as  it  were — funeral  lamentation 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  more 
profound  are  the  mysteries  which  appear  con- 
cerning Christ  and  His  body,  so  that  the  mourn- 
ful discourse  may  be  by  turns  interpreted,  now 
of  tlie  Synagogue,  then  especially  of  the  Church, 
and  then  again  of  the  Passion  of  Christ." 
GHisLEEns,  p.  120.  And  of  Bonaventura  the 
same  author  remarks,  that  he  says,  "This  is  so 
evidently  a  lamentation  for  Christ  and  His  mem- 
bers, whose  suiferings  are  here  described,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  a  literal  sense,  with- 
out distortion." 

9.  Ver.  2.  "  By  light  he  represents  prosperity, 
by  darkness  adversity.  Is.  v.  30 ;  xlv.  7 ;  Iviii.  10 ; 
Job  xxii.  11,  on  which  last  passage  the  great 
Luthek,  in  a  marginal  gloss  to  the  text  of  the 
German  version  of  the  Bible,  comments  very 
nervously,  thus:  Trouble  and  misfortune  are 
called  darkness,  happiness  and  prosperity  light. 
Here  the  verses  of  Cameeaeius,  written  on  2 
Chr.  XX.  12,  may  be  quoted  : 

In  tenebris  vitse  denaa  et  caligine  mundi. 

Cum  nihil  est  toto  pectore  consilii, 
Turn  DOS  erigimu-g  Deus  ad  te  lumina  cordis, 

Nostra  tuamque  fides  solius  uratopem." — Forster. 

10.  Ver.  7.  "  To  God  liav  airopov  Trdfu/xov,  i.  e. 
To  God  every  impassable  road  is  passable.  Of 
the  same  purport  are  the  following  sayings, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  observed  and  re- 
membered :  Philo  :  deficiente  oinni  humano  con- 
cilio  incipit  divinum,  where  human  expedients  fail. 
Divine  begin;  Tauleeus:  egrediente  nalura  ingre- 
ditur  Deus,  God  enters  when  nature  exits ,  Lu- 
THEE:  tempus  desperationis  tempus  auxilii,  the  time 
of  despair  is  the  time  when  help  comes.  The 
greater  the  need,  the  nearer  is  God."    Forstee. 

11.  Ver.  8.  BoNAVENTUEA  refers  the  words  to 
the  prayer  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, — 
If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me  (Matt. 
xxvi.  39).  Ghislee.,  p.  129. — "The Omnipotent 
God,  knowing  what  is  to  our  advantage,  feigns 
not  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  suffering,  that  He  may 
increase  their  usefulness  and  that  their  lives  nray 
be    purified    by   discipline    and    they   may  seek  I 


elsewhere  that  tranquil  rest,  which  cannot  be 
found  here."  Rhabands,  in  Ghislee.,  lb.— 
"The  most  etficacious  antidote  (^aXe^c^dp/iaKov] 
to  this  temptation  is  Hope  (Heb.  xii.  3-1 1),  to 
which  effect  are  the  sayings  of  Augustine,  God 
does  not  give  quickly,  that  thou  mayest  learn  to 
desire  more  ardently ;  and.  What  God  would 
give.  He  withholds."  Foestee. 

12.  Ver.  8.  [Prayer:  "  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  Thou  didst  in  former  times  so  severely 
chastise  Thy  people,  we  may  in  the  present  day 
patiently  submit  to  all  Thy  scourges,  and  in  a 
humble  and  meek  spirit  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
chastised  as  we  deserve;  and  that  we  m.ay  not, 
in  the  meantime,  cease  to  call  on  Thee,  and  that 
however  slowly  Thou  mayest  seem  to  hear  our 
prayers,  we  may  yet  persevere  continuously  to 
the  end,  until  at  length  we  shall  really  find  that 
salvation  is  not  in  vain  promised  to  all  those  who 
in  sincerity  of  heart  call  on  Thee,  through  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen."  Calvin.] 

13.  Ver.  10.  "  The  real  appearance  of  the 
Lord  is  not  that  of  a  lion  or  a  bear  (Is.  xxxviii. 
13  ;  Job  X.  16),  but  of  a  Shepherd  taking  the 
most  faithful  care  of  His  sheep.  With  respect 
to  this  pastoral  care,  see  Ps.  xxiii.;  Is.  xl.  11  ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  3,  4;  Ez.  xxxiv.  16.  And  Bernard 
beautifully  says,  Christ  redeems  His  sheep  at  a 
costly  price,  feeds  ihem  sumptuously,  leads  them 
with  solicitous  carefulness,  lodges  them  securely." 
Foestee. — ["  Harsh  is  the  complaint  when  Jere- 
miah compares  God  to  a  bear  and  a  lion.  But 
we  have  said  that  the  apprehension  of  God's 
wrath  so  terrified  the  faithful,  that  they  could 
not  suifieiently  express  the  atrocity  of  their 
calamity  ;  and  then  borne  in  mind  must  also  be 
what  we  have  stated,  that  they  spoke  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  flesh;  for  they  did  not 
always  so  moderate  their  feelings,  but  that 
something  fell  from  them  worthy  of  blame.  We 
ought  not,  then,  to  make  as  a  rule  in  religion  ail 
the  complaints  of  holy  men,  when  they  were 
pressed  down  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  for  when 
their  minds  were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  they 
uttered  much  that  was  intemperate.  But  we 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  acknowledge  how 
great  must  be  our  weakness,  since  we  see  that 
the  strongest  have  thus  fallen,  when  God  exer- 
cised severity  towards  them."  Calvin.] 

14.  Vers.  17,  18.  "  All  other  temptations  are 
as  nothing,  compared  with  those  in  which  God 
seems  to  set  Himself  in  hostility  to  a  man. 
For  as  long  as  the  pious  taste  the  grace  of  God 
and  perceive  His  fatherly  tenderness,  every  ad- 
versity is  so  much  the  more  easily  endured  by 
them  and  they  can  ne  joyful  and  of  good  cheer 
even  amidst  external  causes  for  sorrow.  See 
Ps.  Ivi.,  Ixii.,  Ixxiii.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
God  disguises  Himself  in  some  severe  aspect  be- 
fore them,  and  dissembles,  and  acts  as  if  He 
hears  them  not,  is  not  favorably  disposed  to  them, 
but  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  opposed  to  them 
and  against  their  interests, — then  lamentations 
commence,  then  begins  that  secret  sorrow  of  the 
soul,  that  excessive  anguish,  under  which  they 
faint  away  and  must  sink  to  Hell,  did  not  God 
hold  His  hand  over  them  and  abridge  their  an- 
guish. These  are  the  buft'etings  of  Satan,  the 
very  dregs  of  hellish  temptations,  they  are  the 
floods   of   Belial    that   will    overwhelm   human 
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strength.  Then  they  [the  tempted]  lose  heart ; 
for  when,  as  it  were,  they  lie  in  darkness,  im- 
mured in  an  eternal  prison  of  every  kind  of 
trouble,  when  the  Lord  closes  His  ears  to  their 
pitiable  cry,  yes,  when  He  has  bent  His  bow 
against  them  and  set  them  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot 
against  them  all  His  darts  and  arrows,  when  He 
has  utterly  ejected  them  from  peace  and  all  that 
is  good,  in  all  respects  which  the  Prophet  here 
relates  in  detail  of  himself,  then  at  last  they 
come  to  think,  as  Jeremiah  did,  when  he  said, 
3Iy  strength  and  hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord, 
until  God  again  lets  the  gentle  sun  of  His  Divine 
heavenly  consolation  and  fatherly  goodness  shine 
out  from  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  temptations; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  they  must  for  a  long  time 
have  a  taste  of  that  future  wrath,  which  the 
damned  must  hereafter  eternally  suffer.  Besides 
Jeremiah's  case  here,  the  Scripture  presents  us 
with  a  pitiable  representation  and  sorrowful  in- 
stance of  a  man  thus  distressed,  and  a  special 
example  for  us,  in  the  case  of  the  patient  Job. 
.  .  .  David  also  in  Psalm  ssxi.,  /  said  in  my  haste 
I  am  cut  off  from  before  Thine  eyes.  Yes,  even  the 
Son  of  God  was  compelled  to  feel  in  His  holy 
soul  a  similar  spiritual  temptation  (yet  without 
any  sin),  when  on  the  cross  He  said,  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  Eoio. 
Hi'SNius. — "What  is  here  written  by  Jeremiah 
is  not  new  and  unheard  of;  but  very  many  ex- 
amples occur  in  Scripture,  of  those  who  have 
been  harassed  by  this  same  temptation.  The 
following  examples,  however,  are  especially  ap- 
propriate here:  Abraham,  Gen.  xvi.  1  (2); 
David,  Ps.  xxxi.  23  (22);  Ixxvii.  8-10  (7-9); 
Hezekiah,  Is.  xxxviii.  10,  Job,  vii.  16;  xix.  6, 
22;  Jonah,  ii.  6  (i);  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  9;  to 
whom  "nay  be  added,  those  most  eminent  Theo- 
logians of  our  own  age,  Matthesius,  Weller  and 
Hausmann,  and  especially  Luther,  who  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  that  sievs  of  Satan,  particularly 
in  the  year  of  Christ  1527,  about  the  time  .of  the 
festival  of  the  Visitation  of  Mary,  concerning 
which  paroxysm  of  his,  by  far  his  most  violent 
one,  D.  JoH.  Bugenhagixts  has  written  a  curi- 
ous account,  which  is  contained  in  Tom.  iii.  Jen. 
Germ.  Fol.  401."  Forster.  In  the  Leipzig 
edition,  this  production  is  found  in  Vol.  XXII., 
pag.  498  if.,  under  the  Title,  "  D.  Jo.  Pomerani 
und  Justi  Jonsi  ffktorie  von  Lutheri  geistUchen  und 
let/)lichen  Anfechtungen  anno  1527." — ["Faith 
sometimes  is  so  stifled,  that  even  the  children  of 
God  think  that  they  are  lost,  and  that  it  is  all 
over  with  their  salvation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Prophet  also  expressly  reminded  the 
faithful  that  they  ought  not  to  despair,  .  . 
though  the  devil  tempted  them  to  despair, 
but  that  they  ought  then  especially  to  struggle 
against  it.  This  is  indeed,  I  allow,  a  hard  and 
perilous  contest,  but  the  faithful  ought  not  to 
faint,  even  when  such  a  thing  happens  to  them, 
that  is,  when  it  seems  to  be  all  over  with  them 
and  no  hope  remains  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
ought  nevertheless  to  go  on  hoping,  and  that 
indeed,  as  the  Scripture  says  elsewhere,  against 
hope,  or  above  hope  (Rom.  iv.  18).  .  .  .  Were  any 
one  to  ask,  How  can  it  be  that  hope  and  despair 
should  reside  in  the  same  man?  the  answer  is, 
that  when  faith  is  weak,  that  part  of  the  soul  is 
empty,   which    admits   despair.      Now,   faith    is 


sometimes  not  only  enfeebled,  but  is  also  nearly 
stifled.  This,  indeed,  does  not  happen  daily,  but 
there  is  no  one  whom  God  deeply  exercises  with 
temptations,  who  does  not  feel  that  his  faith  is 
nearly  extinguislied.  It  is  then  no  wonder,  that 
despair  then  prevails ;  but  it  is  for  a  moment. 
In  the  meantime,  the  remedy  is,  immediately  to 
flee  to  God  and  to  complain  of  this  misery,  so 
that  He  may  succor  and  raise  up  those  who  are 
thus  fallen."   Calvin.] 

15.  Ver.  19.  "Just  as  wormwood  tastes  very  bit- 
ter, but  serves  many  useful  purposes,  so  the  cross, 
for  the  present,  seemeth  not  to  be  joyous  (Heb. 
xii.  11).  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  medicine  for  us. 
Wormwood  (Vermuth)  has  its  name,  thus  (wehre 
dem  Muth),  control  the  spirit  [temper,  or  mettle 
of  the  soul].  For  wormwood  restrains  from 
lewdness,  disperses  the  bile,  neutralizes  poison, 
and  destroys  all  bad  vermin  and  corruption,  all 
of  which  and  much  more,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
is  done  by  the  dear  cross.  Therefore,  let  us 
esteem  this  our  spiritual  medicine."  Cramer. 
— "Was  it  necessary  that  Christ  Himself  should 
be  given  gall  to  drink,  why  then  should  we  be 
able  entirely  to  abstain  from  the  like?"  Cra- 
mer. 

16.  Vers.  19-33.  "  We  see  here  that  there  are 
two  sources  of  consolation,  internal  and  exter- 
nal. The  internal  is,  when  one  is  sure  in  his 
heart  that  he  has  a  gracious  God,  of  whom  he 
may  expect  every  good  thing  in  all  difl[iculties 
and  distresses.  But  this  consolation  sometimes 
expires,  as  we  see  here  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah, 
and  from  the  words  and  sayings  of  David,  as  we 
have  shown  above  from  his  Psalms.  It  often 
seems  as  though  God  Himself,  together  with 
Heaven  and  Earth,  is  against  one.  How  now 
should  it  be  with  one  placed  in  such  temptation? 
Answer:  He  should  lay  hold  of  the  external 
consolation,  which  he  finds,  not  in  his  heart,  but 
in  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  so  many  and  divine 
consolatory  declarations,  which  God  therein  pre- 
sents to  us,  together  with  many  examples  in  the 
cases  of  those  to  whom  God  has  fulfilled  and 
verified  such  promises.  And  then  also  he  should 
carefully  consider  these  heart-moving  words, 
which  Jeremiah  here  uses,  which  he  did  not  get 
from  his  heart,  for  that  spoke  to  him  in  a  very 
different  fashion,  but  he  received  them  from  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  thus.  It  is  of  the  Lord's  goodness, 
that  we  are  not  consumed.  His  mercy  fails  not, 
but  it  is  new  every  morning;  The  Lord  is  gra- 
cious unto  him  who  waiteth  for  Him,  and  to  the 
soul  that  inquires  after  Him;  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  patient  and  to  hope  for  the  help  of  . 
the  Lord  ;  He  does  not  oast  off  for  ever,  but  He 
is  indeed  sorry  and  moved  by  compassion  accord- 
ing to  His  great  mercies,  etc.  These  and  similar 
sayings  we  should,  in  great  temptations,  take 
hold  of  and  hold  them  fast  in  faith,  in  spite  even 
of  the  thoughts  and  objections  of  our  own  hearts. 
Thereby  will  God  revive  in  a  troubled  heart  the 
internal  consolation,  so  that  one  can  say  with 
Jeremiah,  Thou  wilt  be  again  graciously  mind- 
ful of  me,  for  so  my  soul  assures  me.  This  I 
take  to  heart,  therefore  I  still  hope."  WUrtemh. 
Summarien. — "  It  is  the  habit  and  custom  of  God, 
first  thoroughly  to  prove  men  by  affliction,  and 
after  that  to  hear  His  children,  if  they,  as  fine 
gold  and  silver  tried  in  the  oven,  are  found  to  be 
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clean  and  pure.  As  it  is  again  written,  Whoso 
adheres  to  wisdom  shall  dwell  securely,  and 
although  at  first  she  sets  herself  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  brings  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and 
proves  him  with  her  rod  and  tries  him  with  her 
chastisements,  until  she  finds  that  he  is  without 
guile,  she  will  then  return  to  him  in  the  right 
way,  and  comfort  him  and  show  him  her  secrets. 
Siraoh.  iv.  18-21  (15-18)."  Egid.  HuN'Nins. 

17.  (Ver.  21.  Prayer.  "  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  there  are  none  of  us  who  have  not  con- 
tinually to  contend  with  many  temptations,  and 
as  such  is  our  infirmity,  that  we  are  ready  to 
succumb  under  them,  except  Thou  helpest  us, — 
O  grant,  that  we  may  be  sustained  by  Thine  in- 
vincible power,  and  that  also,  when  Thou  wouldst 
humble  us,  we  may  loathe  ourselves  on  account 
of  our  sins,  and  thus  perseveriugly  contend, 
until,  having  gained  the  victory,  we  shall  give 
Thee  the  glory  for  Thy  perpetual  aid  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.    Amen."  Calvin.] 

18.  Vers.  22-24.  "  These  are  approved  texts 
and  cordials  for  all  stricken  hearts.  1.  God's 
mercies  and  compassions,  which  we  may  set  over 
against  God  regarded  as  a  consuming  fire,  Deut. 
iv.  24.  2.  That  His  compassions  fail  not,  with 
which  we  may  resist  the  temptation,  that  God 
will  no  more  be  gracious  and  has  forgotten  our 
affliction  and  oppression,  Ps.  xliv.  25  (24). 
3.  That  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning,  which 
we  oppose  to  our  temptation  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  with  David,  I  am  chastened  every 
morning,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  14.  4.  That  Oodis faithful, 
to  meet  the  temptation,  that  God  will  make  it 
too  hard  for  us  to  bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  6.  That 
God  will  be  our  portion  and  reward,  that  we  will 
be  richly  recompensed  in  Heaven."   Cramer. 

19.  Vers.  22,  23.  "  The  whole  purport  of  this 
truly  golden  maxim  is  consolatory,  and  to  this 
end  it  ia  to  be  pleaded  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  both  of  our  guilt  and  of  our  punish- 
ment. With  this  accord  Rom.  v.  21,  and  Ps. 
cxxx.  7,  as  well  as  the  following  from  Augustine, 
God's  compassion  exceeds  the  misery  of  all  man- 
kind. The  abuse  of  this  maxim  is  fourfold. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  Epicureans,  who,  from 
like  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Divine  pity  is  treated  of,  deduce 
that  ancient  piece  of  jargon  [nonKvaiibv),  Let  us 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  the  more  abound, 
Rom.  vi.  1.  The  second  abuse  is  that  of  Origen, 
who  concluded  that,  because  of  the  infinite  com- 
passion of  God,  the  damned  would  at  length  some 
time  or  other,  be  liberated  from  the  torment  of 
Hell  and  be  saved  (Hom.  ix.  in  Jerem.).  The 
third  abuse  is  that  of  Huber  (Samuelis  mort., 
1624),  who,  from  the  amplitude  and  universality 
of  God's  compassion,  presumed  to  fabricate  the 
doctrine  of  universal  and  unlimited  election. 
The  fourth  abuse  is  that  of  the  Photinians,  who 
so  far  expand  the  words  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  compassion  of  God,  as  blasphemously  to 
assert,  that  God,  out  of  His  mere  compassion 
alone,  forgives  our  sins,  without  any  compen- 
sation   and   satisfaction   rendered  by  Christ." 

FORSTER. 

20.  Ver.  24.  "  Luther  has  finely  comprised 
the  distinction  between  hope  and  faith,  in  the  fol- 
lowing well-rounded  period:  Faith  looks  at  the 
word  which  promises,  Hope  at  the  thing  promised. 


i^Fides  iniuetur  verbum  rei,  spes  vera  rem  verhi)." 
FoRSTER. — ["Were  God  to  take  away  the  promise, 
all  the  miserable  would  inevitably  perish ;  for 
they  can  never  lay  hold  on  His  mercy  except 
through  His  word.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why 
Scripture  so  often  connects  these  two  things  to- 
gether, even  God's  mercy  and  His  faithfulness 
in  fulfilling  His  promises."  Calvin.] 

21.  [Vers.  24,  25.  "  It  next  occurred  to  the 
Prophet,  that  whatever  he  lost  or  suffered,  or 
witnessed  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  his 
grand  interest  was  secure.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  Lord  was  his  all-sufficient  Portion.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  chosen  Him  as  his  portion, 
and  expected  his  happiness  from  Him,  and  not 
from  the  world  ;  and  therefore  he  determined 
still  to  hope  in  Him,  and  refer  all  his  concerns 
to  His  wisdom,  truth,  and  love.  In  this  he  evi- 
dently proposed  himself  as  an  example  to  his 
people,  that  they  might  seek  comfort  from  God 
when  all  other  comfort  failed.  And  though  they 
might  not  be  able  confidently  to  aver  that  the 
Lord  was  their  Portion,  yet  they  might  remem- 
ber that  He  was  kind  and  merciful  to  those  who 
wait  for  Him  and  seek  Him."  Scott.] 

22.  Ver.  25.  "  When  we  men  are  in  trouble  or 
temptation,  the  Devil  is  accustomed  to  portray 
and  represent  God  to  us  as  very  different  from 
what  He  really  is.  For  he  depicts  him  as  an  un- 
gracious, pitiless,  wrathful  Judge,  not  to  be 
treated  with,  who  would  only  kill  us  and  damn 
us  and  not  wish  us  to  be  happy,  and  thus  the 
Devil  would  frighten  us  and  drive  us  to  despair. 
We  should  remove  our  eyes  from  this  frightful 
image  of  Satan's  conjuring,  and  look  upon  the 
Lord  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  here  depicts  for 
us  His  countenance,  as  it  were  ;  yea,  as  God  por- 
trays Himself  in  His  holy  word,  namely  thus. 
The  Lord  is  friendly  to  the  soul  that  seeks  after 
Him."  Egid.  Hunnius. 

23.  Ver.  25.  "God's  love  both  prepares  the 
way  for  and  rewards  ours.  Being  more  benig- 
nant it  precedes  ours ;  being  more  faithful  it  is 
returned  [by  ours]  ;  being  more  attractive  it  is 
sought  after.  It  is  rich  to  all  who  invoke  its 
aid,  yet  has  nothing  better  than  its  own  self  It 
devotes  itself  to  the  deserving,  reserves  itself  for 
a  reward,  applies  itself  to  the  souls  of  the  saints 
for  (heir  refreshment,  gives  itself  in  payment  for 
the  redemption  of  the  captive.  Thou  art  good, 
0  Lord,  to  the  soul  of  him  who  seeks  Thee.  How 
gracious,  then,  to  him  who  finds  Thee !  But 
here  indeed  is  something  wonderful,  that  no  one 
can  successfully  seek  Thee  unless  he  have  first 
found  Thee.  Dost  Thou,  therefore,  wish  to  be 
found  that  Thou  mayest  be  sought ;  to  be  sought, 
that  Thou  mayest  be  found?  Thou  art  one  who 
can  be  sought  and  found,  yet  not  prevented  (prse- 
veniri).  For  although  we  say,  'In  the  morning 
shall  my  prayer  prevent  Thee,'  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
14  (13),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  prayer  is 
lifeless  that  inspiration  has  not  prevented  (non 
prsevenerit)."  Bernardus  inlibrodediligendo  Deo, 
quoted  by  Ghisler.  p.  144. 

24.  [Vers.  25,  26.  "God  is  good  to  all  His  crea- 
ture.? ;  but  in  particular  to  them  that  wait  for  Him, 
to  the  soul  that  seeks  Him.  While  trouble  is  pro- 
longed and  deliverance  deferred,  we  must  pa- 
tiently wait  for  God's  gracious  returns  to  us ;  and 
while  we  wait  for  Him  by  faith,  we  must  seek  Him 
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by  prayer  ;  they  that  do  so  will  find  it  good,  ver. 
26,  and  to  hope  that  the  Salvation  of  the  Lord  will 
come,  though  difficulties  lie  in  the  way,  to  wait  till 
it  does  come,  though  it  be  long  delayed;  and  while 
we  wait  to  be  quiet  and  silent,  not  quarrelling 
with  God,  or  making  ourselves  uneasy,  but  acqui- 
escing in  the  Divine  disposals ;  Father,  Thy  will  be 
done!  If  we  call  this  to  mind,  we  may  have  hope 
that  all  will  end  well  at  last."    Matt.  Henry.] 

25.  Ver.  26.  "  In  the  practice  of  Christianity, 
hope  and  patience,  the  most  efficient  of  virtues, 
engage  mutually  in  common  labors,  and  neither 
without  the  other  can  discharge  its  duty."  Fok- 
STEE. — "The  little  herb,  Patience,  does  not  grow 
in  every  body's  garden.  But  we  are  admonished 
to  seek  it,  because,  1.  It  is  a  very  precious  vir- 
tue, and  a  part  of  the  service  we  owe  to  God, 
according  to  the  first  table.  2.  It  contains  in 
itself  another  virtue,  namely,  hope  in  God.  3.  It 
is  easier  for  us  to  practice  it,  if  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  it  from  our  youth.  4.  It  can  over- 
come many  wrongs,  abuses  and  outrages.  5.  Mis- 
fortune will  not  continue  for  ever.  Is.  liv.  7. 
6.  At  all  events  the  end  will  be  favorable.  7.  God 
does  not  willingly  afflict  us  [from  His  heart),  but 
always  designs  something  different  and  better  for 
us,  and  dearly  wishes  that  He  might  not  punish 
us  at  all  (Hos.  xi.  9)."  Cramer. 

["  God,  when  He  takes  my  goods  and  chattels  hence, 
Gives  me  a  jioi-tion,  giving  patience. 
What  is  in  God  is  God  ;  if  so  it  he 
He  patience  gives.  He  gives  Himself  to  me." 

Robert  Herrick.] 

26.  Vers.  26-36.  "  These  are  admirable  and, 
beyond  measure,  comforting  words,  with  which 
the  holy  Prophet  opens  the  abyss  of  God's  mercy 
and  comforts  therewith  himself  and  the  people. 
As  if  he  would  say.  It  is  against  God's  nature 
to  subject  us  to  such  hard  discipline,  and  to 
let  us  be  driven  and  injured  by  the  world.  But 
He  does  it  for  the  very  best  reason,  not  to  ruin, 
but  rather  to  edify,  not  to  grieve  but  to  fill  with 
joy  forever.  For  He  is  not  of  the  disposition  of 
the  children  of  men,  who,  if  their  anger  is  once 
excited,  there  is  no  end  to  it.  But  God,  although 
He  causes  grief,  and  lets  His  wrath,  sternness, 
and  justice  be  seen,  yet  He  is  again  moved  to 
pity  as  soon  as  men  cordially  repent  of  their  sin 
and  transgression.  Therefore,  this  present  cap- 
tivity should  not  be  regarded  as  if  He  had  eter- 
nally rejected  His  poor  people,  and  would  never 
turn  their  captivity,  or  as  if  He  would  indeed  al- 
low His  captives  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or, 
much  less,  as  if  he  would  subvert  the  right  of  a 
man,  or  allow  his  cause  to  be  turned  aside  before 
the  Most  High,  as  if  the  Lord  saw  it  not,  or  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Far  be  it  from  this  !  He  knows 
and  sees  how  cruelly  the  tyrants  oppress  their 
captives ;  He,  moreover,  graciously  regards  the 
patience  of  the  oppressed,  and  will  help  them 
again  according  to  His  mercies."  Eoii>.  Hunnids. 

27.  Ver.  27.  "  It  is  added  here  that  a  man 
Bhould  be  accustomed  to  cross-bearing  (t^  arav- 
f»<f)opl(f)  from  his  youth.  And  we  may  also  with 
propriety  apply  here  that  saying  of  the  Poet, 
A  teneris  assuescere  multum  est,  There  is  great  ad- 
vantage in  being  accustomed  to  a  thing  from  a 
tender  age.  For  patience  begets  experience 
(Rom.  V.  4), — experience,  I  mean,  in  matters  of 
cross-bearing.     Vexation  gives   understanding 


(Is.  xxviii.  19,  [Vulg.  andDouay]).  But  what 
doth  he  know  that  hath  not  been  tried?  (Sir. 
xxxiv.  9).  For,  as  Nazianzen  puts  it,  oii  npdau-aa 
Xpianaviouuc,  dA/ld  niariQ,  Christianity  is  faith, 
not  outward  appearances.  And  Luther  says. 
Unexperienced  persons  are  merely  unprofitable 
theorizers.  But  since  it  is  of  advantage,  in  order 
to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  any  course 
of  discipline,  that  one  should  be  subjected  to  it 
from  a  tender  age,  so  does  it  especially  conduce  to 
the  acquisition  of  experience  in  matters  of  cross- 
bearing,  if  one  is  trained  in  them  from  hisyouth." 
FoRSTEE. — "Jeremiah  himself  bore  the  yoke  in 
his  youth.  He  was  very  young,  according  to 
Jer.  i.  6,  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetical 
office  (in  the  13th  year  of  Josiah),  and  from  the 
beginning  he  experienced  much  opposition  and 
many  trials,  hence  after  eighteen  years  under 
Joakim  and  eleven  years  under  Zedekiah,  he  was 
able  to  endure  yet  severer  persecution.  The 
earlier  he  had  learned  to  bear  the  yoke,  the  better 
was  he  able  to  bear  it  later  in  life.  It  is  a  gold- 
en truth  that  is  here  expressed.  The  cases  of 
Joseph  and  David  also  confirm  it.  A  youth  of 
hardships  has  already  brought  forth  much  fruit 
of  godliness,  and  educated  many  staunch  men  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  be  thou  also 
reconciled  to  a  youth  of  hardship."  Calwee, 
Handbuch  der  Bibelerklarung. — "We  ought  not 
only  to  bear  the  yoke,  but  to  bear  it  in  ouryouth. 
For  if  we  bear  it  late  in  life,  we  begin  by  exer- 
cising penitence  for  the  past,  rather  than  by  ac- 
quiring strength.  Let  us  then  anticipate  the 
flight  of  the  years  of  our  youth  by  suitable  dis- 
cipline, that  we  may  each  of  us  say,  0  God,  who 
feedest  [E.  V.,  Thou  hast  taught']  me  from  my 
youth  (Ps.  Ixxi.  17) ;  rather  than  be  obliged  to 
lament  at  the  remembrance  of  our  faults,  saying. 
Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  of  my 
ignorance  (Ps.  xxv.  7  [See  Vulg.])."  Ambrose, 
Serm.  2,  on  Ps.  cxix.  9. — Deus  viilt  longi  prselii 
militem,  God -chooses  the  soldier  who  has  passed 
through  a  long  fight.  Hillary's  Exposition  of 
Ps.  cxix.  9,  quoted  by  Ghislee.,  p.  146. — "What 
praise  is  due  to  old  men,  if  failing  in  strength  and 
having  been  released  from  long  continued  labor, 
they  prefer  to  take  their  rest '!  On  the  other 
hand,  what  glory  is  due  to  young  men,  when  in 
the  very  fervor  of  youth  itself,  (hey  moderate 
their  lives  by  a  regimen  of  strict  morality?" 
Cassiodorus,  in  Pa.  cxix.  83,  quoted  by  Ghisler. 
p.  147. 

28.  [Ver.  28.  "He  has  learnt  that  necessary 
lesson  of  independence,  that  shows  him  how  he  is 
to  serve  himself ;  to  give  no  trouble  toothers;  and 
keep  his  troubles,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own 
bosom."   Adam  Claeke.] 

29.  Ver-  29.  ''71N,  if  so  be,  peradventure. 
"  This  particle  affords  to  the  Romanists  no  sup- 
port for  their  fiction  of  doubt.*  Luther's  inter- 
pretation may  be  seen  i^  his  marginal  note  on 
Joel  ii.  14."    Foestee. 

30.  Ver.  30.  "It  may  be  asked  here,  whether 
this  sentence  refers  to  toleration  [the  passive, 
non-resistant  endurance  of  evil]  ;  whether  the 
words,    if  any  one   is   struck    on    the  cheek,    etc.. 


*  [1.  e.,  in  regard  to  God's  willingness  to  pardon,  on  which 
w  VS',  "  "<*<=«'sity  of  propitiating  Him  by  peuauce.-i 
W.  H.  H.J 
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may  not  seem  to  support  the  Anabaptists,  who 
endeavor  to  prove,  from  this  and  similar  passages 
of  Scripture,  especially  from  Matt.  t.  39,  40,  that 
all  species  of  revenge  is  forbidden  to  Christiaua? 
But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  public 
and  private,  and  lawful  and  unlawful  revenge." 

FOKSTER. 

31.  [Vers.  31-33.  Prayer.  "  Grant,  Almighty 
God,  that  as  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  be  daily 
chastised  by  Thy  hand,  we  may  willingly  submit 
to  Thee,  and  not  doubt,  but  that  Thou  wilt  be 
faithful,  and  not  prove  us  with  too  much  rigor, 
but  that  Thou  wilt  consider  our  weakness,  so  that 
we  may  thus  calmly  bear  all  Thy  chastisements, 
until  we  shall  at  length  enjoy  that  perfect  blessed- 
ness, which  is  now  hid  to  us  under  hope,  and  as 
it  were  sealed,  until  Christ  Thy  Son  shall  reveal 
it  at  His  coming.   Amen."  Calvin.] 

32.  Ver.  83.  "He  does  not  afflict  men  from  His 
heart.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely 
(dxAuf),  but  comparatively,  namely,  with  respect 
to  [what  may  be  called]  God's  own  special  workj 
which  consists  not  in  afHicting,  but  in  doing  good. 
Briefly,  His  disposition  towards  us  is  like  that 
of  a  father  towards  his  son,  in  reference  to  which 
Augustine  very  beautifully  says,  He  is  both  a 
father  and  a  God  when  He  caresses;  and  when 
He  smites,  still  is  He  a  father.  .  .  .  With  which 
agrees  this  saying  of  Nazianzen:  Mell^ov  rb 
fierpov  TTJQ  (piXav&puTTlag  vnep  to  fierpov  rijg 
Traidayaylaq.  The  measure  of  His  philanthropy 
exceeds  the  measure  of  His  severity  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian." FoBSTEK. — "The  very  essence  of 
His  being  inclines  Him  to  bless,  therefore  it  is 
written.  He  does  not  afflict  from  His  heart  His  chil- 
dren of  the  human  race;  but  if  they  despise  His 
blessing,  it  is  His  to  smite  and  requite  them  with 
the  greater  severity."  Tholuck,  Stunden  Christl. 
Andacht,  XXII.,  S.  120. 

"  Deines  Wesens  Wesen  nur  die  Llebe  ist, 
■  Strenge  nur  bei  Dir  aus  lauter  Liebe  flieast." — 
lb.,  Andacht,  .SXX.,  S.  171. 

32.  [Vers.  34-39.  Prater.  "Grant,  Almighty 
God,  that  as  we  are  at  this  day  tossed  here  and 
there  by  so  many  troubles,  and  almost  all  things 
in  the  world  are  in  confusion,  so  that  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes,  nothing  but  thick  darkness 
meets  us, — 0  grant  that  we  may  learn  to  sur- 
mount all  obstacles,  and  to  raise  our  eyes  by 
faith  above  the  world,  so  that  we  may  acknow- 
ledge that  governed  by  Thy  wonderful  counsel 
is  everything  that  seems  to  us  to  happen  by 
chance,  in  order  that  we  may  seek  Thee,  and 
know  that  help  will  be  ready  for  us  through  Thy 
mercy  whenever  we  humbly  seek  the  pardon  of 
our  sins,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen." 
Calvin.] 

33.  Vers.  37,  38.  "In  respect  to  the  sins  of 
men,  He  is  not  entirely  inactive.  Not,  indeed, 
as  if  He  took  pleasure  in  their  sins,  or  moved 
men  to  commit  them,  or  had  ordained  men  to 
their  sins.  That  be  far  from  Him  !  But  because 
from  the  very  first  He  had  entire  knowledge  of 
them  (Jer.  xxiii.  24;  Ps.  oxxxix.  7-12  ;  Jobxxiv. 
23;  Sir.  xxiii.  27,  28;  Wis.  i.  6-10).  .  .  .  There- 
fore it  follows,  that  all  the  punishments  of  sin 
are  sent  and  controlled  by  God,  to  His  own  peo- 
ple, indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  but  to 
the  ungodly,  for  their  punishment  (Is.  xlv.  7 ; 
Am.  iii.  6).  .  .  .  Therefore  that  is  an  execrable 


error  of  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  who 
taught  that  what  happened  to  a  man,  whether 
good  or  evil,  came  by  chance,  even  as  his  luck 
befell  him:  but  that  God  troubled  Himself  with 
the  affairs  of  men,  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  but 
that  He  sits  in  Heaven,  in  undisturbed  repose,  and 
lets  men  here,  between  themselves,  plunge,  wade 
or  swim  as  they  can,  since  He  takes  no  concern 
in  their  affairs."  Eqid.  Hunnius. — "  Who  then 
can  say  that  anything  is  done  without  the  LorjTs 
command?  This  is  a  precious  word.  For  first, 
all  adversaries,  however  lively  their  devices  may 
be,  are  only  messengers  and  servants  of  my  Lord, 
and  must  obey  Him,  when  He  has  purposes  of 
love  in  my  behalf  for  them  to  accomplish.  And, 
as  Luther  says.  Our  God  is  entire  Master  of  the 
art  of  whipping  a  rogue  by  the  hands  of  others. 
.  .  .  For  the  rest,  I  should  not  regard  the 
thoughts  and  devices  of  all  my  adversaries,  but 
the  loving  purposes  which  my  Lord  intends  to 
accomplish  by  them,  as  David  sings.  He  has 
spread  a  table  for  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies,  and  filled  my  cup  to  overflowing.  Whilst 
they  rage  and  roar,  be  of  good  cheer  and  say,  St. 
Peter  cannot  prevent  God  from  giving  what  He 
will.  .  .  . 

Ihr  lieben  Feinde  Borgt  so  viel,  mir  Noth  und  Gram  zu 

maehen, 
Seht  doch,  ihr  eeid  Handlanger  bios  in  meines  Herren  Sacbpal 
Wohl  gr'imte  ich  mich  bitterlich,  wenn  ich  ea  nicht  erkennte, 
Dasa  docli  mein  Herr  der  Wundarzt  iat  und  ihr  nur  Instru- 

mente. 
Wie  selig,  wer  er  hat  erkaunt,  daas  aller  Fiden  Enden 
Ton  aller  Menschen  Werli  und  Wort  ruhn  doch  in  Gottes 

H'inden. 

There  is  then  only  one  real  misfortune  for  men 
on  earth,  and  that  is  Sin!"  Tholuck,  St.  Christl. 
Andacht,  XXVIII.,  S.  162. 

34.  Ver.  38.  "Two  words  occur  here  which 
need  to  be  more  accurately  defined.  The  first 
question  is,  what  is  the  exact  idea  of  evil  in  this 
passage  ?  Calvin,  too,  broadly  extends  its  mean- 
ing so  as  to  cover  all  the  evils  that  are  done,  and 
that  happen  in  the  world,  thus  not  obscurely  em- 
bracing all  sins.  'But  from  the  context  even  a 
blind  man  may  perceive,  that  the  Prophet  is  not 
speaking  of  evil  in  general,  .  .  .  but  in  fact  of 
that  particular  species  of  evil,  which  is  usually 
called  the  evil  of  punishment.  For  the  evil  of 
crime,  as  such,  evidently  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  in  any  manner  attributed  to  God  as  its  au- 
thor or  producing  cause  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Ps.  v. 
5  (4) ;  Rom.  ix.  14 ;  1  John  i.  5  ;  James  i.  13) ; 
but  the  evil  of  punishment  is,  here  and  in  various 
other  places  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  imputed 
to  God  as  a  just  Judge  (Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  6; 
Sir.  xl.  32).  The  other  word  referred  to,  is  that 
translated  commandeth  [To,fubere).  In  the  He- 
brew it  is  DIX.   .  .  .  Calvin  twists  this  word  to 

T  • 

mean  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  by  which  He 
bends  the  purposes  of  men  hither  and  thither, 
according  to  His  own  arbitrary  will.  Whence 
he  infers,  that  nothing  is  done  without  the  com- 
mand and  foreordination  of  God.  He  adduces 
the  example  of  Shimei  [2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  10],  who 
had  command  to  curse.  If  he  had  understood 
this  with  reference  to  the  evil  of  punishment,  his 
words  would  have  borne  the  appearance  at  least 
of  truth.  But  what  Calvin  in  this  passage  makes 
so  broad,  that  he  writes.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  Divine  mandate,  including  sins  like- 
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wise,  cannot  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  al- 
lowed ;  for  the  contrary  is  most  clearly  attested 
by  what  is  written  in  Jer.  xix.  6 ;  xxiii.  32 ; 
xxix.  23;  Sir.  xv.  10-22."  Forstee.— ["  Let  us 
now  see  how  God  commands  what  is  wrongly  and 
foolishly  done  by  men.  Surely  He  does  not  com- 
mand the  ungodly  to  do  what  is  wicked,  for  He 
would  thus  render  them  excusable  ;  for  where 
God's  authority  interposes,  there  no  blame  can 
be.  But  God  is  said  to  command  whatever  He 
has  decreed,  according  to  His  hidden  counsel. 
There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  commands ;  one 
belongs  to  doctrine,  and  the  other  to  the  hidden 
judgments  of  God.  The  command  of  doctrine, 
so  to  speak,  is  an  evident  approbation  which  ac- 
quits men  ;  for  when  one  obeys  God,  it  is  enough 
that  he  has  God  as  his  authority,  though  he  were 
condemned  by  a  hundred  worlds.  .  .  .  But  God 
is  said  to  command  according  to  His  secret  de- 
crees what  He  does  not  approve,  as  far  as  men 
are  concerned.  So  Shimei  had  a  command  to 
curse,  and  yet  he  was  not  exempt  from  blame  ; 
for  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  obey  God  ;  nay,  he 
thought  that  he  had  oifended  God  no  less  than 
David  [2  Sam.  xix.  19,  20].  Thus  this  distinction 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  some  things  are 
commanded  by  God,  not  that  men  may  have  it  as 
a  rule  of  action,  but  when  God  executes  His 
secret  judgments  by  ways  unknown  to  us.  Thus, 
then,  ought  this  passage  to  be  understood,  even 
that  nothing  is  carried  on  without  God's  com- 
m.and,  that  is,  without  His  decree,  and,  as  they 
say,  without  His  ordination.  It  hence  appears, 
that  those  things  which  seem  contingent,  are  yet 
ruled  by  the  certain  providence  of  God,  so  that 
nothing  is  done  at  random.  And  what  philoso- 
phers call  accident,  or  contingent  [ivdE;:(^d/ievov), 
is  necessary  as  to  God  ;  for  God  decreed  before 
the  worli  was  made  wliatever  He  was  to  do;  so 
that  there  is  nothing  now  done  in  the  world  which 
is  not  directed  by  His  counsel.  *  *  *  Now  they 
who  object  and  say  that  God  is  thus  made  the 
author  of  evils,  may  be  easily  refuted ;  for  nothing 
is  more  preposterous  than  to  measure  the  incom- 
prehensible judgment  of  God  by  our  contracted 
minds.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  our  wisdom,  to  em- 
brace only  what  the  Scripture  teaches.  Now, 
when  it  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  done  except 
through  the  will  of  God,  it  does  not  speak  indis- 
criminately, as  though  God  approved  of  murders, 
and  thefts,  and  sorceries,  and  adulteries;  what 
then  ?  even  that  God  by  His  just  and  righteous 
counsel  so  orders  all  things,  that  He  still  wills 
not  iniquity  and  abhors  all  injustice.  .  .  .  How 
much  soever  the  most  wicked  may  indulge  them- 
selves in  their  vices.  He  still  rules  them,  .... 
that  He  may  punish  sins  with  sins,  as  Paul  teaches 
us,  for  he  says  that  God  gives  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind  those  who  deserve  such  a  punishment,  that 
He  gives  them  up  to  disgraceful  lusts,  that  He 
blinds  more  and  more  the  despisers  of  His  word 
(Rom.  i.  28  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  10).  And  then  God 
has  various  ways,  and  those  innumerable  and 
unknown  to  us.  .  .  .  Thus  we  see  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  evils,  though  nothing  happens 
but  by  His  nod  and  through  His  will, — for  far 
different  is  His  design  from  that  of  wicked  men. 
...  In  a  word,  as  far  as  the  Heavens  are  from 
the  earth,  so  great  is  the  difference  between  the 
works  of  God  and  the  deeds  of  men,  for  the  ends, 


as  I  have  said,  are  altogether  different."    Cal- 
vin.] 

35.  Ver.  39.  "  The  danger  here  is,  that  very 
few  sufficiently  examine  themselves.  Whoever 
does  this  will  discover,  how  God  punishes  our 
sins,  and  we  suffer  no  undeserved  distress." 
Heim  u.  Hoffmann,  die  grossen  Propheten. — It  is 
usual  with  unrenewed  men  commonly,  to  become 
enraged  at  him  who  punishes  them,  even  when 
their  punishment  is  entirely  just.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Revelation  of  John  (xvi,  9,  11,  21),  that 
men  will  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  who  pours 
out  the  vials  of  His  wrath  upon  them,  and  that 
they  will  not  repent  of  their  sins.  This  per- 
versity of  the  heart,  which  mistakes  right  for 
wrong,  and  wrong  for  right,  will  reach  its  ut- 
most height  in  the  last  days,  but  its  roots  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  where  they 
started  with  the  lies  of  the  Serpent  (Gen.  iii.  4, 
5). — "The  evils  of  punishment  are  only  the  ef- 
fects, or  fruits,  of  the  evils  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  23  ; 
Jas.  i.  15).  Hence  AnousTiNE  says,  with  great 
propriety,  '  Punishment  daily  increases,  because 
sin  increases  daily ;  the  chastisements  of  God 
continue  without  cessation,  because  crimes  among 
the  people  are  equally  persistent.'  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ambkosius  says,  with  truth  ;  '  God 
had  been  ready  to  change  His  sentence,  if  thou 
hadst  been  willing  to  amend  thy  wickedness  by 
penitence.'  "    Forster. 

36.  Vers.  40-42.  ["  How  are  we  to  get  the  par- 
don of  our  sins  ?  "The  Prophet  tells  us: — 1.  Let 
us  examine  ourselves.  2.  Let  us  turn  again  to  the 
Lord.  3.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart;  let  us  make 
fervent  prayer  and  supplication  for  mercy.  4. 
Let  us  lift  up  our  hand;  let  us  solemnly  promise 
to  be  His,  and  bind  ourselves  in  a  covenant  to  be 
the  Lord's'  only:  so  much  lifting  up  the  hand  to 
God  implies.  Or,  let  us  put  our  heart  on  our 
hand  and  offer  it  to  God  :  so  some  have  translated 
this  clause.  5.  We  have  transgressed;  let  our  con- 
fession of  sin  be  fervent  and  sincere.  6.  And  to 
us  who  profess  Christianity  it  may  be  added,  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  having  died  for 
thee;  and  thou  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  Adam  Clarke]. 

37.  Vers.  40,  41.  "When  Jeremiah  says,  Let  us 
search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the 
Lord ;  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands  unto 
Oodin  the  heavens;  he  reminds  us  of  the  proper 
method  to  be  observed  in  prayer,  namely,  sin- 
cere confession  of  sin  and  repentance  must  pre- 
cede our  petitions.  For  we  know  that  God  does 
not  hear  impenitent  sinners  (John  ix.  31).  This 
method  God  Himself  also  has  taught  us  to  ob- 
serve, since  He  says  in  Is.  1.  15,  Ifyemake  many 
prayers,  I  will  not  hear  you.  Why  ?  For  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.  But  He  immediately  adds 
good  counsel:  Wash  and  make  yourselves  clean, 
put  away  your  evil  doings  from  before  Mine  eyes, 
then  come  and  let  us  reason  together."  Wiirlemb. 
Summarien. 

38.  Vers.  39-42.  "Here  two  very  different  kinds 
of  murmuring  are  indicated.  One  that  of  the 
ungodly  which  Isaiah  has  described,  viii.  21,  If 
they  suffer  hunger,  they  will  fret  themselves  and 
curse  their  king  and  their  God.  But  besides 
this,  a  very  salutary  kind  of  murmuring  is  sug- 
gested, which  is  not  directed  against  God  or 
men,  but  consists  in  a  man's  being  discontented 
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with  himself  and  fretting  over  his  sins  and  for- 
saking them,  and  in  examining  his  life  that 
he  may  know  how  wicked  he  has  been,  since 
he  has  not  been  afraid  to  sin  before  the 
face  of  God,  most  holy  (Is.  Ixiv.  6  ;  Dan.  ix. 
6-14).  .  .  .  But  that  prayer  and  confession  of 
sins  may  be  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  required, 
that  not  only  the  mouth  may  pray,  but,  as  Jere- 
miah says,  the  heart  and  the  hands  must  be 
lifted  up  to  heaven.  For  where  the  mouth  only 
prays,  and  the  heart  is  not  in  it,  God  esteems 
such  spiritless  prayer  as  little  as  the  prayer  of 
those  Pharisees  and  heathen,  who,  when  they 
wished  to  pray,  babbled  much  with  their  mouths, 
without  spirit  or  sincerity  (Matt.  vi.  5-8  ;  Is. 
xxix.  13).  .  .  .  Yet  we  learn  from  these  few  brief 
words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  that  prayer  is 
not  to  be  deferred  too  long,  nor  delayed  by  im- 
penitence. Otherwise  it  will  be  too  late  to  call 
on  God  and  come  to  Him  with  prayer,  as  hap- 
pened to  the  Jews,  who  delayed  their  repentance 
and  prayer  till  God's  wrath  was  already  kindled. 
And  when  they  afterwards  called  on  God,  it 
availed  nothing  (with  regard  to  averting  spiri- 
tual punishment),  therefore  they  uttered  this 
lamentation.  Thou  hast  covered  Thyself  with  a 
cloud,  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through  (Is. 
i.  15;  lix.  1-3;  Mio.  iii.  4;  Prov.  i.  28.)"    Egid. 

HUNNIUS. 

39.  Ver.  41.  "  In  such  prayer  we  must  perse- 
vere, and  not  as  it  were  desist  if  help  does  not 
come  immediately,  but  must  always  continue  to 
pray,  till  the  Lord  look  down  from  Heaven  and 
behold  us,  as  Jeremiah  here  says.  For  God  has 
not  such  tender  ears  that  He  would  soon  grow 
weary  of  hearing,  as  those  men  of  whom  it  is 
said,  a  beggar  may  be  neither  poor  nor  worthy, 
— but  they  will  treat  him  graciously,  if  he  per- 
sist tenaciously  in  his  entreaties  (Luke  xi.  9  ; 
Col.  iv.  2 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17)."  Wiirtemb.  Summa- 
rien. 

Ut  tua  pertingat  penetretque  in  oratio  coelum, 

Corde  sit  ex  puro,  sit  brevis  atque  frequens. — FBrstee. 


\^^  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands., — -the 
antidote  to  hypocrisy.  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  4 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  8."  Fausset]. 

40.  Vers.  42,  43.  ["The  Prophet  proceeded 
to  direct  the  confessions  of  his  people  and  to  put 
words  into  their  mouths.  He  humbly  acknow- 
ledges that  they  had  transgressed  and  rebelled 
against  God ;  and  as  He  had  not  pardoned,  it  was 
plain  they  had  not  repented ;  this  was  the  cause 
of  all  their  miseries,  of  which  he  led  them  hum- 
bly and  submissively  to  complain  to  the  Lord. 
He  had  covered  them  with  His  anger,  pursued 
them  by  His  judgments,  and  destroyed  them 
without  pity :  and  He  had  so  covered  Himself 
with  a  thick  cloud,  that  their  prayers  could  find 
no  admission.  The  hypocritical  prayers  of  the 
people  for  deliverance  were  rejected;  and  even 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Prophet  in  that  be- 
half were  discouraged."  Scott. — "If  the  Lord 
has  not  pardoned  our  sins,  we  may  be  sure,  that 
it  is  because  we  have  not  repented  and  believed 
His  Gospel :  yet  we  may  be  forgiven,  even  though 
we  have  not  the  comfort  of  it."    Scott.] 

41.  Ver.  44.  "This  cloud  is  not  physical  but 
mystical,  a  cloud,  namely,  condensed  from  the 
mists  and  vapors  of  our  sins,  the  Holy  Spirit 
thus  interpreting  it  in  Is.  lix.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  18 ; 
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John  ix.  31.  With  which  agrees  that  saying  of 
AuQUSTiNE,  Priefacti  peccatores  sunt  Dei  illusores 
nan  oratores.  Hardened  sinners  mock  God,  they 
do  not  pray  to  Him.  If  therefore  we  wish  our 
prayers  to  be  heard,  this  cloud  must  be  dispersed 
by  true  and  sincere  repentance,  as  Isaiah  ex- 
horts, i.  15-18."  Forster. — "However  it  may 
have  an  angry  and  threatening  appearance,  that 
God  should  draw  a  dark  cloud-covering  over  His 
face,  yet  after  all  it  is  no  iron  wall,  but  only  a 
cloud  that  may  be  easily  dissipated,  and  when 
God  removes  our  sins  as  a  veil  (Is.  xliv.  22), 
then  He  drives  this  cloud  away."    Cramer. 

42.  Vers.  44-49.  ["The  prolonging  of  troubles 
is  sometimes  a  temptation,  even  to  praying 
people,  to  question  whether  God  be  what  they 
have  always  believed  Him  to  be,  a  prayer-hear- 
ing God ;  and  the  distresses  of  God's  people 
sometimes  prevail  to  that  degree,  that  they  can- 
not find  any  footing  for  their  faith,  nor  keep 
their  head  above  water,  with  any  comfortable 
expectation."    Henry.] 

43.  Ver.  50.  "  Till  the  Lord  behold  from  Heaven. 
This  phrase  is  found  also  in  Ps.  cii.  20  (19) ; 
xiv.  2  ;  xxxiii.  13  ;  Gen.  xviii.  21.  Zanchids 
(f  1590)  endeavors  to  prove  from  this  expression 
that  Heaven  in  which  God  is  said  to  dwell,  is 
a  place  in  the  created  universe  [ens  creatum) 
above  the  visible  heavens.  But  this  is  absurd. 
For  it  would  follow,  1.  That  God  is  not  every- 
where, but  is  contained  in  Heaven,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  taught  in  1  Kings  viii.  27. 
2.  That  the  birds  in  the  air  are  nearer  God,  than 
are  the  pious  and  faithful  on  earth ;  thus  Au- 
gustine argues  (Book  2,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  ch.  ix. ),  If  the  habitation  of  God  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  Heavens,  regarded  as  the 
higher  parts  of  the  world,  then  the  birds  are  in 
reality  better  off  than  we,  for  their  life  is  nearer 
to  God."    Forster. 

44.  Ver.  51.  "  His  grief  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  diminished  by  tears  (as  it  ought  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature),  as  the 
Poet  says, 

Exptetur  lacrymiSy  egeriturque  dolor, 

[Otij'rf,  Tristia,  4,  3,  38],  (appeased  by  tears  and 
spent  is  grief),  but  rather  is  so  intensified  that 
it  consumes  his  soul,  i.  e.  his  life,  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  life,  being  consumed."    Forster. 

45.  Ver.  53.  "We  are  aroused  to  fervent 
prayer,  by  our  own  special  calamity,  as  by  an 
alarm-bell.  Thus  the  people  of  God  here  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  the  deepest  anguish,  when 
almost  sunk  into  the  ground  in  the  graves  of  the 
lost,  they  had  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  had  been  heard.  As  often  then  as  &od  now 
casts  a  man  into  the  grave,  that  is  to  say,  lets 
him  sink  into  some  temporal  misfortune  or  men- 
tal despair,  he  should  remember  that  he  is  thereby 
summoned  to  prayer,  that  he  should  lift  his  heart 
to  God  and  call  upon  Him  with  sighing  and 
weeping."    Eo.  Hunnius. 

46.  Ver.  55.  "  The  prayer  of  the  righteous, 
says  Augustine,  is  the  key  of  Heaven;  as  prayer 
ascends,  the  compassion  of  God  descends."  For- 
ster. ' 

47.  Vers.  48-66.  "Jeremiah  thought  that  in- 
justice was  done  him,  although  he  did  not  regard 
himself  as   innocent  before   God,  but  ascribed 
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everything  that  befell  him  and  his  people,  to  his 
own  sins  and  to  the  sins  of  the  people ;  yet  he  held 
that  injustice  was  done  him  by  his  enemies,  who 
persecuted  him  on  account  of  the  word  of  God. 
And  in  the  same  way  may  one,  when  he  suffers 
wrong  from  his  enemies,  appeal  to  his  innocence 
before  God  and  men,  as  David  says.  Lord  do  me 
justice,  for  I  am  innocent  (Ps.  xxvi.  1).  But 
before  God  no  one  should  esteem  himself  guilt- 
less, but  we  should  remember  that  the  evil  which 
befalls  us  undeservedly  at  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  is  deservedly  sent  upon  us  by  God,  on 
account  of  other  sins,  that  we  should  repent  of. 
In  repentance,  moreover,  no  one  should  look 
and  v/ait  for  others,  before  he  himself  makes  a 
beginning,  but  as  Jeremiah  here  sets  an  example 
of  repentance  before  others,  so  should  every  one 
else  do.  Then,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  general 
repentance,  and  God  will  regard  our  repentance 
and  will  hear  us  according  to  His  promise,  for 
which  we  shall  praise  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."      WUrtemb.  Suvimarien. 

48.  Ver.  57.  ["Fear  not.  How  powerful  is 
this  word  when  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
to  a  disconsolate  heart.  To  every  mourner  we 
may  say,  on  the  authority  of  God,  Fear  not! 
God  will  plead  thy  cause,  and  redeem  thy  soul." 
Claeee.] 

49.  Ver.  60.  ["  Thou  hast  seen.  Every- 
thing is  open  to  the  eye  of  God.  Distressed 
soul!  though  thou  knowest  not  ivhat  thy  enemies 
meditate  against  thee;  yet  He  who  loves  thee 
does,  and  will  infallibly  defeat  all  their  plots, 
and  save  thee."  Clakke. — "As  soon  as  any  trial 
assails  us,  we  imagine  that  God  is  turned  away 
from  us  ;  and  thus  our  flesh  tempts  us  to  despair. 
It  is  hence  necessary  that  the  faithful  should  in 
this  respect  struggle  with  themselves  and  feel 
assured  that  God  has  seen  them.  Though,  then, 
human  reason  may  say,  that  God  does  not  see, 
but  neglect  and  disregard  His  people,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  this  doctrine  ought  to  sustain  them, 
it  being  certain  that  God  does  see  them.  This 
is  the  reason  why  David  so  often  uses  this  mode 
of  expression."  Calvin.] 

50.  Ver.  60.  "  Quse  hie  tornienta,  erunt  illic  orna- 
menta.  What  are  our  torments  here,  will  be  our 
ornaments  there."    Augustine. 

51.  Vers.  64-66.  With  regard  to  prayer  against 
enemies,  see  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  remarks 
on  i.  20-22.— [Prayer.  "  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  at  this  day  ungodly  men  and  wholly  re- 
probate so  arrogantly  rise  up  against  Thy 
Church,  we  may  learn  to  flee  to  Thee,  and  to 
hide  ourselves  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings, 
and  fully  to  hope  for  Thy  salvation  ;  and  that, 
however  disturbed  the  state  of  things  may  be, 
we  may  yet  never  doubt  but  that  Thou  wilt  be 
propitious  to  us,  since  we  have  so  often  found 
Thee  to  be  our  deliverer ;  and  that  we  may  thus 
persevere  in  confideuce  of  Thy  grace  and  mercy, 
and  be  also  roused  by  this  incentive  to  pray  to 
Thee,  until  having  gone  through  all  our  miseries, 
we  shall  at  length  enjoy  that  blessed  rest  which 
Thou  hast  promised  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.     Amen."    Calvin.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 
1.  Vers.  1-18.  The  lamentation  of  the  Prophet. 


I.  A  source  of  consolation  to  the  pious  in  severe 
temptation.  2.  A  solemn  warning  to  the  ungodly. 
"We  learn,  here,  how  God  often  permits  even 
His  dearest  children  and  the  most  holy  of  His 
chosen  ones  to  be  deeply  tempted  on  earth,  that 
they  may  have  to  some  extent  a  taste  of  the  agony 
of  Hell.  .  .  .  But  the  ungodly,  who  live  in  this 
world  tranquilly  and  happily,  should  regard  the 
case  of  the  righteous  as  a  mournful  foretokening 
of  the  pains  of  Hell,  whereby  they  will  yet,  at 
some  time,  as  by  a  mighty  thunder-clap,  be 
awakened  out  of  their  profound  and  dangerous 
sleep  of  false  security."    Eg.  Hunnius. 

2.  Vers.  19-21.  How  he  who  is  tempted  should 
strenffthen  himself  in  severe  affliction.  I.  He  should 
lament  his  sorrow  unto  the  Lord  (pour  out  his 
heart  before  Him,  Ps.  Ixii.  9  (8) ;  cii.  1  {title) ; 
cxlii.  3  (2)).  2.  He  should  be  assured  that  God 
is  mindful  of  him  (by  Christ  we  have  the  know- 
ledge of  Divine  Adoption,  Rom.  viii.  15,  16).  3. 
He  should,  on  this  account,  rejoice  in  hope 
(Rom.  xii.  12;   1  Thess.  v.  16;  Rom.  v.  2). 

3.  Vers.  22,  23.  Sermon  on  a  special  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  by  the  court-preacher  Geue- 
NEiSEN,  in  Palmek's  ev.  Casual-Reden,  Bd.  1., 
S.  271.  "Our  text  instructs  us,  1.  How  God, 
even  in  times  of  afiliction,  shows  His  regard  for 
us.  2.  How  we  also,  in  such  affliction,  should 
show  our  regard  for  God." 

4.  Vers.  22,  23.  "  With  what  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  when  we  feel  that  we  are  forsaken.  I. 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord,  that  helps  to  sustain 
us,  so  that  we  are  not  utterly  overwhelmed.  2. 
The  compassion  of  the  Lord,  which  we  experi- 
ence every  day.  3.  The  faithfulness  of  the  Lord, 
which  enables  us  to  hope  firmly  in  the  fulfilment 
of  all  His  promises."  Floret,  bibl.  Wegiveiser 
fiir  geislliche  Grabreden,  Nr.  46. 

5.  Vers.  24,  26.  "  The  happiness  of  a  believing 
soul  even  in  painful  circumstances.  I.  The  conso- 
lation which  it  takes  to  itself, — God  is  my  portion. 
2.  The  resolution  to  which  it  is  stimulated, — / 
will  hope  in  Him.  3.  The  experience  it  makes- 
proof  of, — the  Lord  is  gracious."  Flohey,  ib. 
Nr.  47. 

6.  Vers.  26,  27.  "The  benefits  of  early  affliction. 
1.  They  teach  at  a  time  when  men  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  instruction  ;  and  they  teach  them 
[what  they  most  need  to  learn  at  that  time  of 
life]  to  recognize  the  vanity  of  earthly  things 
and  to  give  heed  to  the  Word  of  God.  2.  They 
purify  at  a  time  when  the  heart  is  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  corrupted ;  and  they  purify 
them  from  [those  besetting  sins  of  youth]  self- 
ishness and  sensuality.  3.  They  strengthen  them 
at  a  time  when  strength  is  weakest  and  tempta- 
tions to  sin  are  the  strongest ;  and  they  strengthen 
them  especially  to  patient  endurance  on  this 
earth  and  separation  from  this  earth."  Floeey, 
ib.  Nr.  48.  See  Teost  und  Mahnuno  an  Grabern, 
ii.  Bdndch.,  S.  154. 

7.  Vers.  27-33.  The  chastisements  of  the  Lord. 
1.  He  chastises  not  for  the  sake  of  making  men 
miserable  (ver.  33).  2.  He  chastises  not  for- 
ever (vers.  31,  32).  3.  He  chastises  that  we  may 
learn,  (I)  patience  (vers.  27,  28),  (2)  silence, 
quietness  (ver.  29),  (3)  meekness  (ver.  801,  r41 
hope  (ver.  29).  ^  '^  ' 

8.  Vers.  27-33.  The  Divine  discipline.  1.  Its 
source  ;  Love  (vers.  31-33).     2.  Its  means  ;  Sor- 
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row  and  joy  (vers.  27-33).  3.  Its  aim  ;  tUe  per- 
fecting of  the  man  of  God  (vers.  27-30,  see  2 
Tim.  iii.  17). 

9.  Vers.  31-33.  "The  blessed  change  with  which 
believing  Christians  may  console  themselves.  1.  After 
pain  follows  pleasure.  2.  After  death,  life. 
3.  After  separation,  a  restoration."  Florey,  as 
above,  Nr.  49. 

10.  Ver.  32.  "The  history  of  the  year's  harvest  an 
imag-  of  our  history  for  the  year.  The  resemblance 
appears  in  these  respects :  1.  How  finely  the 
whole  country  loolsed;  2.  With  what  difficulty 
it  withstood  the  power  of  the  storm;  3.  How, 
nevertheless,  God's  hand  has  protected  us." 
Beyer  S.  E.  (in  Plauen),  Harvest  Sermon,  1866. 

11.  Vers.  37,  38.  "  N'o  misfortune  happens  with- 
out God's  will.  1.  This  is  a  great  comfort  to 
those  on  whom  misfortune  has  fallen  ;  for  (1), 
they  will  not  vex  themselves  unnecessarily  with 
self-iuflioted  reproaches  ;  (2),  they  will  be  more 
susceptible  to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel;  (3),  they 
will  humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  2.  This  is  a  strong  support  for  the 
confidence  in  God  of  those  who  properly  consider 
it ;  for  (1),  they  will  be  freer  from  anxious  cares ; 
(2),  stronger  in  their  reliance  on  God's  guidance; 
(3),  they  will  be  more  perfect  in  the  spiritual 
man.  3.  This  is  a  solemn  warning  to  those  who 
embrace  this  opinion  ;  (1),  that  they  do  not  sin 
against  the  wisdom  of  God ;  (2),  that  they  do 
not  violate  brotherly  love  ;  (3),  that  they  do  not 
forestall  the  judgment  of  God's  word."  Florey, 
same  as  above,  Nr.  251.  See  Trost  und  Mahnung 
an  OrUbern,  i.  Bdehen.  a.  216. 

12.  Vers.  18-39.  Sermon  of  G.  Chk.  Deiohekt 
on  Midlent  Sunday  (see  Stern  aus  Jakob,  Stuttg., 
Liesching,  1867:  "This  Lenten  Sunday  brings 
us  into  sorrow's  school,  where  we  shall  learn 
hope  in  God,  under  severe  chastisement  and  in 
bitter  trouble;  where  we  shall  learn  submissive 
meekness,  and  yet  have  hours  of  respite,  when 
we  may  take  breath,  gather  fresh  strength,  and 
address  ourselves  anew  to  the  conflict.  But  the 
first  thing  is  that  we  pass  the  examination  [or 
trial  for  entrance  into  this  school]." 

13.  Vers.  39-42.  "Weighty  words  for  every 
one  who  is  under  the  cross  and  in  trouble. 
This,  then,  is  no  time  for  unbelieving,  impatient, 
impenitent  murmuring,  but  a  time  when  we 
should  examine  ourselves,  and  learn  in  what  re- 
spects we  deserve  what  the  Lord  says  to  us,  by 
means  of  such  chastisements,  and  when  we  should 
submit  patiently  to  His  will,  who  smites  us 
righteously,  and  thus  implore  grace."  Calwer 
Handbuch  Bibelerkldrung. — "  If  God  chastises  the 
sinner,  but  with  measure,  so  that  He  still  spares 
his   life,   then  should  not  man,   whose  life    is 


spared  by  the  grace  of  God,  lament  on  account 
of  God's  righteousness,  and  on  account  of  the 
punishment  of  his  own  sins ;  rather  every  one 
should  lament  on  account  of  his  own  sin,  which 
has  brought  that  punishment  upon  him  ;  every 
one  should  complain  of  himself  (not  of  God),  for 
this  is  an  indication  of  true  penitence."  Lisco. 

14.  Vers.  39-42.  The  murmuring  that  is  forbid- 
den and  that  which  is  commanded.  1.  Forbidden, 
because  unjustifiable,  is  murmuring  over  the  evil 
we  are  obliged  to  suffer  as  a  punishment  of  our 
sins  (vers.  39,  42).  2.  Commanded,  is  murmur- 
ing over  our  sins,  by  which  we  have  offended 
God ;  and  this  is  right  only  when  it  results 
(1),  in  sincere  repentance  (ver.  40)  ;  (2),  in 
hearty  prayer  for  God's  grace. 

15.  Vers.  44-50.  Of  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer. 
1.  This  presupposes  an  attack  that  God  has  made 
upon  us,  through  the  cross  and  trouble  (vers.  45- 
47,  comp.  vers.  1-17).  2.  It  consists  (1),  on  our 
part,  in  vehement  prayer  (vers.  48,  49) ;  (2),  on 
God's  part,  in  the  repeated  rejection  of  our 
prayer  (ver.  44.)  3.  It  ends  (1),  on  our  part, 
with  believing  perseverance  in  prayer;  (2),  on 
God's  part,  with  God-like  acceptance  of  our 
prayers  (ver.  50). 

16.  Vers.  48-66.  Prayer  of  the  innocent  andperse- 
cutedmanfor  help  against  his  enemies.  1,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  wanton  oppression  of  his  enemies  and 
the  heart-felt  lamentation  of  the  oppressed  (vers. 
48-54).  2.  Whither  this  one  had  turned  himself 
[for  help]  in  this  difficulty.  (Vers.  55-58;  "We, 
who  had  been  cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  pit  of 
destruction  and  the  abyss  of  terror  and  distress, 
knew  not  whither  to  betake  ourselves,  except 
unto  Thee  alone,  0  Lord  !  We  called  upon  Thee 
out  of  our  anguished  hearts,  and  Thou  didst 
hear  us.  Since  Thou  hast  begun  to  hear,  hide 
not  now  Thine  ears  from  our  sighs  and  our 
cries.")  3.  Prayer,  that  God  will  not  let  the 
wickedness  of  his  enemies  go  unrevenged.  (Vers. 
59-66 :  "  With  Thee,  truly,  0  Lord,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  because  one  cannot  answer  Thee 
for  one  thing  of  a  thousand.  But  this  we  com- 
mend to  Thee,  0  Lord,  as  the  Righteous  Judge, 
that  our  enemies,  without  any  justifying  cause, 
have  tyrannized  over  us  so  grievously.  Thou 
hearest  also  their  reproach,  which  is  uttered  not 
only  against  us,  but  much  more  against  Thy  holy 
name.  Because  they  will  not  cease  from  this 
outrageous  insolence,  do  Thou  then  set  about  to 
requite  them,  as  they  have  deserved.  Let  their 
heart  be  terrified,  that  is  now  defiant ;  let  them 
feel  Thy  curse,  which  now  they  despiso").  Fifth 
Sermon  of  Eqid.  Htisnius  on  the  3d  chap,  of 
Lamentationg. 
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Chapter  IV. 

ZiON'a    GUILT    AND    PUNISHMENT    QBAPHICALLT   DESCEIBED    BY    AN    EYE-WITNESS,    [OE    THE    SUFPEE- 
INOS    OP    THE    PEOPLE    OF    ALL    GEADES    AND    BANKS    OF    SOCIETY. W.  H.  H.] 

The  Song  consists  plainly  of  four  parts  [or  sections],  Ters.  1-6 ;  7-11 ;  12-16 ;  17-20  ;  and  a  conclusion,  vers.  21,  22. 

PART  I.  Vees.  1-11. 

Sect.  I.  Vees.  1-6. 

K  Vee.  1.  How  doth  gold  become  dim ! 

The  choice  gold  change  its  color ! 
The  hallowed  stones  are  cast  forth 
At  the  head  of  every  street, 
i  Vee.  2.  The  noble  sons  of  Zion, 

Who  are  equal  in  value  to  the  purest  gold, 
How  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers. 
The  work  of  the  hands  of  the  Potter ! 

J  Vee.  3.    Even  jackals  drew  out  the  breasts, 
They  suckled  their  whelps. 
The  daughter  of  my  people  became  cruel. 
Like  ostriches  in  the  wilderness. 
T  Vee.  4.  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  babe  cleaved 
To  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst : 
Young  children  asked  bread. 

There  was  no  one  to  break  to  them, 
n  Vee.  5.  They  that  fed  on  dainties 
Perished  on  the  streets  : 
They  that  were  borne  on  scarlet 
Embraced  heaps-of-dirt. 

1   Vee.  6.   For  greater  was  the  iniquity  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
Than  the  sin  of  Sodom, 
Which  was  overthrown  as  in  a  moment 
And  no  hands  came  against  her. 

Sec.  II.  Vers.  7-11. 

r    Vee.  7.   Her  princes  were  purer  than  snow, 
Whiter  than  milk, 
They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  corals; 
Their  form — a  sapphire, 
n  Vee.  8.  Their  visage  became  darker  than  blackness : 
They  were  not  known  in  the  streets : 
Their  skin  cleaved  to  their  bones. 
It  became  dry  like  a  stick. 
CD  Vee.  9.  Happier  were  those  slain  by  the  sword 
Than  these  slain  by  famine. 
Those  pierced-ones,  whose  lives  gushed  forth 
While  yet  there  were  fruits  of  the  field. 
♦  Vee.  10.  The  hands  of  tender-hearted  women 
Cooked  their  own  children  ; 
They  became  food  for  them 

In  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 
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3  Vek.  11.  Jehovah  fulfilled  His  fury ; 

He  poured  out  His  fierce  wrath. 
And  He  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion, 

And  it  consumed  her  foundations. 

ANALYSIS. 

[7%e  first  elegy  related  especially  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  the  second,  to  Zion  and  the  holy  places ;  the 
third,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prophet,  as  a  representative  of  the  spiritual  Israel ;  this  fourth  elegy, 
'•■■latea  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  generally,  embracing  all  classes. — W.  H.  H.] 

The  two  parts,  comprising  the  first-half  of  the  chapter,  vers.  1 — 6,  7 — 11,  correspond  with  each  other,  both 
in  matter  and  form.  In  the  first  part,  vers.  1 — 6,  is  described  the  sad  fate  of  the  sons  of  Zion,  noble 
scions  of  the  noblest  lineage  (Jer.  ii.  21).  A  contrast  is  presented,  not  only  between  their  great  worth 
and  their  pitiable  fortune,  but  also  between  the  fate  that  befell  them,  who  constituted  the  living  treasure 
of  Zion,  and  the  fate  of  its  material  wealth,  vers.  1,  2.  Then  is  described  the  harrowing  grief,  caused 
by  the  sufferings  of  little  children,  which  could  not  possibly  be  relieved,  vers.  3 — 5.  Finally  this  part 
closes  with  the  general  remark,  that  Zion's  guilt,  if  inferred  from  these  facts,  had  been  even  greater 
than  Sodom's,  ver.  6. 

In  the  second  part,  vers.  7 — 11,  the  Poet  first  describes  the  noble  appearance  and  character  of  the  Princes 
of  Judah,  and  then,  in  striking  contrast,  the  frightful  wrongs  they  had  endured,  vera.  7 — 9;  a  descrip- 
tion which  evidently  constitutes  a  parallel  to  that  contained  in  vers.  1,  2.  So,  also,  parallel  to  what 
was  said  of  the  children  in  vers.  3 — 5,  is  what  we  read  on  the  same  subject  in  ver.  10 ;  only  what 
is  here  said  in  ver.  10,  constitutes  a  climax  to  what  was  related  in  vers.  8 — 5.  The  second  part,  like 
the  first,  ends  with  a  general  remark;  Zion  has  suffered  the  full  measure  of  Divine  wrath,  ver.  11. 

IV.  1,  2. 

1  How  is  the  gold  become  dim!  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed!  the  stones  of 

2  the  sanctuary  are  poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street.  The  precious  sons  of  Zion, 
comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  potter  ! 

TEXTUAL  AND  GEAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  1.  nj^t^i  see  i.  1. — □  y  V,  Hophal  only  here  ;  elsewhere  only  Kal  occurs,  and  that  only  twice,  Ez.  xxviii.  3 ;  xxxi.  8. 
If  the  signification  of  D^DJ?,  demanded  by  the  context  in  Ez.  xxviii.  3,  is  Jatere, — and  in  xxxi.  8,  is  ohscurare,  then  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  the  signification  of  the  Hophal  here  is  obscurari ;  though  it  is  not  yet  clearly  apparent  how  this  meaning 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  accumulation  (Sammelns),  which  lies  in  the  words  Qj;  DC^  Di'-  [Hekderson  ;  "Da^'  to  congregate, 
Arabic,  texit,  ohsiruxit,  as  clouds,  when  collected,  do  the  heavens ;  hence  to  grow,  or  rnake  dark,  obscure  the  lustre  of  any- 
thing. LXX  iiinup"'*'?-"]— XJK/'-  With  respect  to  its  Aramaic  form,  see  iii.  12  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  29  ;  Eccl.  viii.  11.  [Blaysey  : 
"Twenty-five  MSS.  and  one  edition  read  TWO^-"]  The  word  has  the  signification  of  alium,  diversum  esse,—mutari, — only 
iQ  later  Hebrew,  Esth.  i.  7 :  iii.  8  ;  Mai,  iii.  6  ;  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  Chaldaic,  which  often  uses  Hyif  in  this  sense, 

T  T 

Dan.  iii.  2T ;  v.  9  ;  vi.  18.— 0)13,  is  not  found  in  Jer. ;  it  stands  in  parallelism  with  3nT  in  Job  xxxi.  24: ;  Prov.  xxv.  12 ;  it 
is  used  with  lij,  Cant.  v.  11.  [The  Sept.  have  apyvptoi',  not  because  they  read  ciDDn,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
repeat  the  word  gold.  Rosenmueller.] 

Ver.  2.  D''1p^-    III  Jer.  only  in  xv.  19.— K^O  o^ly  here.    The  expression  seems  to  be  taken  from  Job  xxviii.  16, 19, 
'     '         •  I;  '  T  T 

where  we  read  of  wisdom  0033  nhoPt  xS.  dSd  (kVd)  is  tottere,  pendere.    [Jerome  translates  amicti  auro,  which  Gai- 

TIK  prefers.  "  The  value,  and  not  the  appearance  is  evidently  meant,"  (Owen)  ;  it  is  the  explanation  of  □'")p',  precious.— 
W.  H.  H.]— 13  from  Itfl,  secernere, purgare,  does  not  occur  in  Jer.;  yet  see  x.  9.  The  article  generalizes  the  meaning.— 
Jer.  never  uses  the  Niphal  2Wr\}--h'Z},  Jer.  xiii.  12;  xlviii.  12,— t^nn,  Jer.  xix.  1 ;  xxxii.  14.  The  construction  with  '7, 
as  Is.  xxix.  17  ;  Ps.  cvi.  31.  Elsewhere,  after  JE/nj  that  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  indicated  by  3,  Djt?,  or 
the  simple  nominative,— 1VV,  frequent  in  Jer.  i,'l6;  xviii.  2,3,4;  xix.  1,11;  etc.  [No  occasional  use  of  a  new  word 
can  invalidate  the  presumption  created  by  the  use  of  the  image  of  a  potter's  vessel,  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  this 
poem.— W.  H.  H.]— The  expression  "  i'  TW^p,  occurs  here  only. 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  HovT-.  That  this  song  also  begins  with 
this  exclamation  (n3\X)  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  identity  of  the  author.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  different  authors 
not  only  composed  alphabetical  songs  on  the 
same  subject,  but  also  began  them  with  the  very 


how  is  the  taost  fine  gold  changed !    How 

may  gold  become  black,  the  precious  treasure  change 
its  color?  The  correct  understanding  of  this 
verse  depends  on  the  understanding  of  the  next 
verse  and  its  relation  to_  this  verse.  Thenius 
would  substitute  in  ver.  2,  houses  of  Zion  for  sons 
of  Zion  ('n3  instead  of  '03).  Without  dwelling 
on  the  fact,  that  not  the  least  critical  evidence 
for  such  a  change  of  the  text  is  offered,  the  con- 


same  word.    Hew  is  the  gold  become  dim!  j  text  affords  sufficient  evidence  against  it:    for 
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not  only  would  houses  equalin  value  to  gold  be  an 
exaggerated  hyperbole,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
antithesis  involved  in  the  expression  the  work  of 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  also  from  the  subject 
of  the  parallel  verses  7-9,  that  men  are  intended. 
But  if  we  retain  the  reading  sons  of  Zion,  and  if 
the  meaning  is   that  the  sons  of  Zion,  regarded 
si^ precious,  are  equal  in  value  \_comparable']  to  gold, 
then  it  is  obvious  in  what  sense  gold  and  precious 
stones  are  spoken  of  in  ver.  1.     It  is  not  of  the 
fate  of  the  Temple-gold  and  Temple-walls  that  he 
speaks  [Calvin,  Boothkotd,  Notes,  and  seem- 
ingly Wordsworth]  ;  but  the  Poet  asks  how  is 
it  possible  that  noble  gold  should  lose  its  bright- 
ness, that  the  precious  stones  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  street?   Thus,  says  he,  has  it  happened  to 
the  sons  of  Zion,  who  are  such  jewels.     And  thus, 
what  never  happened  in  the  case  of  material  trea- 
sures and  jewels,  has  occurred  in   the  case  of 
these  living,  metaphorical  jewels.     Wetake,  then, 
ver.  1,  as  a  question,  relating  to  what  was  likely 
to  happen  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things. 
This  is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense 
in  the  Hebrew  verbs  [D^V,  etc.),  which   refer  to 
matters  not  yet  completed  as,  it  was  becoming  dim 
or  obscured,  etc.     In  any  other  sense  the  perfect 
tense  would  have  been  necessary.     Nor  can  these 
imperfects   be  referred  to  the  work  of   destruc- 
tion while  in  course  of  execution  (Thenius);  for 
it  would  certainly  be  very  singular  to  represent 
the  Jews  as  saying,  whilst  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  going  on,  "How  is  now  the  gold  in  the 
Temple  blackened  by  the  smoke  !     How  now  are 
the   stones   of  the    Temple-wall   rolled   down!" 
Those,  over  whose  heads  everything  was  going 
to  pieces,  could  not  be  thinking  of  such  minute 
and  particular  details  as  these.     Eather,  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  what  had  never  before  been 
known  to  happen,  is  here  affirmed.     [The  form 
is   interrogative,  only  so  far  as  the  interjection 
of  surprise  suggests  a  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  event,  else  unparalleled.   Theconstruc- 
tion  is  the  same  as  in  i.  1,  Sow  aitteth  solitary  the 
city  that,  etc. !     So  here,  How  doth  gold  become  dim  1 
That  the  reference  is  to  men,  and  not   to  literal 
gold  and  Jewels,  is  the  opinion  of  Blatnet,  Hen- 
derson, RosENMUELLEK,   Gerlach   and   others. 
Gereach:   "Since  the  chapter  contains  not  one 
word  (unless  here)  of  the  destruction  and  rob- 
bery of  the  Temple  and  palaces,  but  describes 
especially  what  befell  the  men,  rather  than  the 
edifices  of  the  city,  (which  latter  theme  had  al- 
ready been  exhaustively  discussed  in  chap,  ii.), 
therefore  the  first  verse  must  not  be  taken  liter- 
ally and  explained  of  the  Temple  and  its  orna- 
ments (Chald.,  Macrer,  Kalkab,  Thenius;   see 
i.  10).     It   is   rather   to   be   taken   figuratively, 
either  gener.ally  of  the  fall  of  all  that  was  high 
and  valuable  in  Israel,  of  which  particular  in- 
stances are  cited  in  what  follows,  or,  as  Michae- 
LI8  and  RosENMUELLEB  have  preferred,  specifi- 
cally, as  explained  by  the  following  verse,  which 
interprets  the  gold  and   koli/  stones  of  ver.  1,  by 
the  sons  of  Zion,  whilst  the  words  are  thrown  down 
at  all  the  street-corners,  find  their  explanation  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  ver.  5.     Besides, 
this  designation  of  the  sons  of  Zion  &s  stones  of 

holiness  (©Ip-'JDN),  has  an  analogy  in  the  stones 
of  a  crown  ('^U-^2:ii<,  precious  stones)  in  Zech.  ix. 


16.  From  this  it  appears,  how  unauthorized  is 
the  presumption  (Michaelis,  Kosenmdeller), 
which  would  perceive  in  the  expression,  stones  of 
holiness,  a  reference  to  the  stones  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High  Priest  and,  therefore,  a  desig- 
nation of  the  Priests  (whilst  the  ^oH  denotes  the 
people  generally,  and  the  precious  ore  [fine  gold] 
the  Princes),  or  would  understand  the  words 
stones  of  holiness  as  referring  directly  to  the  stones 
on  the  breast-plate  of  the  High  Priest  (Macrer 
[Notes],  see  Bellermann,  Urimu.  Thum  ,  S.  21. 
'  With  the  Israelites,  thrown  about  dead  on  the 
streets,  on  account  of  their  sins, — the  holy  stones 
— regarded  as  symbols  of  the  people — will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  scattered  about  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.')  The  literal  interpretation  of  the 
stones  as  the  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  Sanctuary, 
by  Thenids  and  Neumann,  [Calvin,  Booth- 
ROTD,  etc.],  (in  which  case  the  words  should  be 

'^"!pL!~''J.^^)i  is  controverted  by  the  improbability 
of  their  being  scattered  about  through  all  the 
streets  of  the  city, — an  opinion,  which  is  not 
made  more  acceptable  by  the  conjecture  of  The- 
nius, that  all  the  streets  of  the  city  terminated 
near  the  Temple  in  an  open  square,  for  in  any 
case  the  expression  would  then  be  very  strongly 

hyperbolical." — W.   H.   H.]— Become    dim. 

The  signification  of  the  verb  (O.J?V,  obscurari).  is 
to  be  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  momentary 
efi'ect,  but  of  a  continuous  obscuration.  For  not 
a  superficial  and  transient,  but  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing depravation  is  affirmed  in  ver.  2,  of  the  gold- 
like sons  of  Zion.  What  is  said,  then,  is  this. 
How  can  gold  lose  its  bright  lustre,  and  become 
dull,  tarnished,  black  ?— [How.  The  repetition 
of  the  how  in  the  English  version  is  as  unneces- 
sary here  as  in  i.  1.— The  most  fine  gold.— 
The  Hebrew  word  for  gold  here  is  not  the  same 
Hebrew  word  used  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Broughton  has  supplied  the  lack  of  an  English 
equivalent  by  retaining  the  Hebrew  word:  How 
is  the  gold  dimmed  !  how  is  the  pure  cethern  changed! 
The  Hebrew  word  (Dr\J3)  has  been  variously  de- 
rived and  interpreted.  Three  explanations 
have  received  the  sanction  of  high  authority  (see 
Lange's  Comm.,  Cant.  v.  11).  It  has  been  de- 
rived from  DHD,  to  hide,  to  hoard,  hence  esteemed 
precious.  So  Barnes,  Job  xxxi.  24.  Dr.  Nae- 
QELSBACH  seems  to  adopt  this  sense.  The  Eno-lish 
version  also  by  using  the  superlative  mos<  "fine 
gold.  But  if  the  word  itself  raeant  precious  gold 
the  addition  of  the  adjective  3iD,  good,  would  be 
superfluous.  It  has  been  derived,  again,  from 
Dn3  in  the  supposed  sense  of  being  solid,  dense, 
hence  massive  gold:  so  Blaynet,  the  best  massy 
gold.  Others  derive  it  from  Dri3-DK^'n,  to  shine, 
to  gutter,  and  explain  it  of  som'e  very  valuable 
kind  of  metal  like  gold  (so  Gerlach  the  costly  ore, 
ov  metal,  Erz)  ■  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  gold  that 
shines  and  sparkles,  genus  ami  fulgentis,  a  micando 
(FuERST  s  Concordance).  This  last  meaning  seems 
to  agree  best  with  the  sense  here,  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Cant.  v.  11,  and  the  very  peculiar  use  of 
the  verb  m  Jer.  ii.  22.  According  to  Rosen- 
mueller,  Chaldeaus  rendered  it  V],  splendor,  the 
Syriac  and  Jerome,  coZor.— Change  d,/arfe'rf  or 
changed  Us  color.  Gerlach  :  "  This  can  only  de- 
note a  change  of  color,  or  loss  of  brightness  since 
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the  gold  could  not  bo  changed  In  its  substance." 
W.  H.  H.]— The  stones  of  the  Sanctuary 
are  poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street. 

Thrown  down  are  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  \_stones 
of  holiness,  or  consecrated  stones']  at  the  corners  of 
all  the  streets.  The  expression  stones  of  the  sanctu- 
ary (ttflp  'jas),  is  found  only  here.  By  itself  it 
might  properly  denote  the  stones  of  the  Temple 
walls,  particularly  since  these  are  also  called 
costly  stones  {Piy^P^^  °\^^^),  1  Kings  t.  31  (17); 
Tii.  9-11.  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
carry  these  away  and  pour  them  out  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets?  What  Thenids  says  of  the 
concentration  of  the  principal  streets  at  the  foot 
of  the  Temple  hill,  is  very  problematical.  Be- 
sides, the  connection  requires  the  sense  ot pre- 
cious stones:  for  with  such,  not  with  wall-stones, 
however  excellent,  are  the  Sons  of  Zion  com- 
pared as  precious  (D'TD^),  and  precious  stones 
(mpl  [3N),  are  often  named,  as  here,  in  connec- 
tion with  gold,  2  Sam.  xii.  30 ;  1  Kings  x.  2,  10, 
11.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  precious  stones  in 
the  Sanctuary,  they  were  not  only  attached  to 
the  garments  of  the  High  Priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  9,  17- 
20;  xxxix.  6,  10-18),  but  they  were  employed 
for  ornamenting  the  Temple  itself  (2  Cbron.  iii. 
6;  1  Chron.  xxix.  2).  Who  would  pour  out  such 
valuable  stones  in  the  corners  of  all  the  streets,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  corner  one  happened  to 
come  to?  Even  the  enemy  did  not  do  that.  Yet 
this  thing  happened  to  the  sons  of  Zion  though 
they  were  most  precious  jewels. 

Ver.  2.  The  precious  sons  of  Zion, — Zion's 
sons,  the  fioble  ones  (^'''}\>'J],,  comp.  i^l"lp^,  honorable 
women,  Ps.  xlv.  10  (9)  ).  That  we  are  to  under- 
stand here  by  the  sons  of  Zion,  the  nobility  of  the 
people  [Calvin,  Henderson],  I  do  not  believe. 
The  expression  is  too  comprehensive,  and  nothing 
prevents  our  understanding  the  following  pre- 
dicates   of  the    chosen  people   generally,*  who 

*  [Gerlach  would  narrow  the  meaning  down  to  the  liiUe 
thildren  referred  to  vers.  3,  4,  and  explains  their  being  called 


were  in  their  totality  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ex. 
xix.  6).  The  Princes  are  spoken  of  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  part,  vers.  7-11,  which  con- 
stitutes throughout  the  climax  of  the  first  part. 
— Comparable  to  fine  gold,  who  are  equal  in 
value  to  gold  [lit.,  those  who  are  weighed  with  pure 
gold.  Hendekson:  "As  what  is  weighed  is  es- 
timated according  to  the  contents  of  the  opposite 
scale,  the  verb  came  to  be  employed  in  the  sense 
of  compal-ing  one  thing  with  another.  Comp. 
Job  xxviii.  16,  19."] — Fine  gold,  ID,  is  pure, 
solid  gold.  [This  is  still  another  Hebrew  word 
for  gold,  indicating  its  quality.  Bkodghton 
anglicizes  it,  Fes^e  ore,  as  he  does  Ur\2  in  ver.  1, 
which  he  calls  Cf^Aern.  Blatnet:  the  purest  gold. 
— W.  H.  H.]  They  are  estimated  by  the  gold,  (hat 
is  to  say,  their  value  is  represented  by  a  mass  of 
gold,  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  their  own. 
The  expression  is  figurative. — Ho-w.  [The  repe- 
tition of  this  word  nj'N,  is  forcible.  It  serves 
to  connect  this  verse  with  ver.  1,  anVi  to  continue 
and  complete  the  sentence  begun  with  the  same 
word  in  ver.  1.  It  shows  that  one  idea  of  horror 
and  amazement  pervades  the  whole  sentence,  and 
faence  i\ia,itiifi  gold,choice  gold,  and  hallowed  stones, 
of  ver.  1,  are  identical  with  the  precious  sons  of 
Zion,  in  ver.  2. — AV.  H.  H.]. — Are  they  es- 
teemed as  earthen  pitciievs— potsherd-pitchers 
— the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter! 
[WoEnswoRTH:  "As  Jeremiah  himself  bad  repre- 
sented them  to  be  shattered  in  pieces  for  their 
sins,  xix.  10.  11."  Gataker:  -'As  bottles  of 
sherd,  or  earthen  stuff,  so  Jer.  xix.  1,  10;  as  things 
of  no  repute  or  worth,  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  See  Jer. 
xxii.  28."  Gerlach:  "The  point  of  comparison 
is  the  worthlessness  of  the  material  out  of  which 
they  are  made,  see  Is.  xlv.  9."] 


precious,  comparable  to  gold,  by  passages  in  which  cliildrpn 
are  represented  as  of  more  value  than  any  other  gift  of  God, 
Gen.  XV.  2  ;  xxx.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
this.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  take  these  two  introduc- 
tory verses  as  embracing  a  general  description  of  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  whole  people.  The  versec  that  follow  give  us  the 
details  of  the  picture,  with  reference  to  particular  classes  of 
people.— W.  H.  H.] 


IV.  3-5. 

3  Even  the  sea-monsters  draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones  : 

4  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness.  The 
tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst ;  the  young 

5  children  ask  bread,  and  no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them.  They  that  did  feed  deli- 
cately are  desolate  in  the  streets ;  they  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace 
dung-hills. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  3. — [pjn  (K'ri,  D'jri).  iSea-monsters,  E.  V.,  Boothroyd  :  sea-calves,  E.  V.  marg. :  dragons,  Broughton,  Blatnet, 
OwBN;  serpent,  Calvin;  jackals,  Henderson,  Notes,  Fderst,  Lex.:  wolves,  Qerlach  :  wild-dogs,  Thenius.] — vSn,  never 
used  in  Jeremiah,  is  used  of  pulling  off  the  shoe,  in  Dent.  xxv.  9,  10 ;  Is.  xx.  2.  The  sense  of  drawing,  seems  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  this  root  (see  Hos.  v.  6).  Whether  a  second  root  '1*711  (from  which  comes  Vil7n,  (ww  equipped,  a  warrior) 
may  be  affirmed,  or  whether  the  original  identity  of  both  may  he  established,  we  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire. — 1 E^,  rnamma, 
.Teremiah  never  uses  [because  be  never  had  occasion  to  apeak  of  the  female  breasts  or  teats.— W.  H.  H.] — Of  the  verb  T)y, 
.Teremiah  uses  only  once  the  Participle  pJV,  xliv.  7,  in  a  substantive  sense.  [The  only  time  Jeremiah  in  his  prophecies  bad 
occasion  tf  speak  of  a  suclcling,  or  make  any  allusion  to  a  mother's  nursing  a  child  at  the  breast,  he  uses  the  participle  of 
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the  yerb  pj'.  What  verb  then  would  Jeremiah  have  been  more  likely  to  use  in  this  place  ?— W.  H.  H.]— -|.' J,  yomg-one 
[whilpl  is  found  once  in  Jeremiah,  in  the  form  nij,  li.  38,  see  Nah.  ii.  13.— 'H^-n3.  See  ii.  11 ;  iii.  48.— nOxV  The 
verb  «o  6e  or  Secom*  must  be  supplied.  See  Ewaid,  |  217  d,  a.  ipS  (Jeremiah 'uses  only  nOX,Ti.23;  xxx.  14;  1.42)is 
the  ci-ud  one.  Job  xxx.  21.  We  would  expect  the  feminine  form  :  but  that  is  never  us?d,  and,  besides,  the  masculine  form 
■eema  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  ummmanhj,  unTnotlurly ;  it  is  as  if  it  were  said,  Zion  has  become  a  hardened  man.— 
□  'jn  '3.  The  Masorites  connect  the  two  words  and  read  D''JJ^''3.  I*  is  true  that  j^'  occurs  only  here  (elsewhere  the 
ostrich'  is  called  nj^^'-na,  the  daughter  of  screeching,  Mic.  i.  8 ;'  Job.  xxx.  29,  ste.).  Yet  the  K'ri  is  to  be  approved  of.  Tor, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  separation  could  easily  happen  by  mistake ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  CJJ?,  as  the  K'tib  has  it,  gives 
no  satisfactory  sense.  It  must  be  translated.  For  criers  (Heuler)  in  the  wilderness  (are  they.)  To  supply  nHH  here  is  dif- 
ficult, and  who  are  the  criers  in  the  wilderness?  The  children,  or  (as  others  prefer)  their  parents?  [Forty-five  of  Kenni- 
coTT's  flISS.,  and  seventy-seven  of  De  Rossi's,  and  most  of  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  15th  century,  according  to  Hen- 
derson and  GERL.4CH,  have  C  J^''3,  without  any  reference  to  another  reading,    "  Neomann,  in  support  of  the  K'tib,  would 

understand  by  the  crying  ones  (Heulenden)  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  as  the  Venetian  Greek,  otq  o-etpijj'cs  "  (Gerlach). 
— W.  H.  H.] 

A^er.  4. — 0  J1  p^n.  The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Job  xxix.  10 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6 ;  comp.  xxii.  16  (15)  ;  Ez.  iii.  26,  where 
7X  is  used. — Jeremiah  uses  "in  never  [because  he  never  had  occasion  to,  not  happening  ever  to  speak  of  the  palate,  or  roof 
of  the  mouth.— W.  H.  H.].  pa'H  twice,  xiii.  11 ;  xlii.  16:  piV  once,  xliv.  7  :  ]wh  frequently,  v.  15 ;  ix.  2,  4,  7,  etc. :  JJOV 
once   for  ND^,  xlviii.  18.— D'77lJ>.  See  i.  5;  ii.l9;  Jer.vi.ll ;  ix.  20  (21).— E?13,  a  scribal  variety  for  D'nS,  as  Mic.  iii. 

■■  T  ■  T 

3 ;  see  Is.  Iviii.  7  ;  Jer.  xvi.  7. 

Ver.  5. —  73K  is  frequently  constructed  with  3  (Ex.  xii.  43-45  ;  Lev.  ii.  11 ;  Jud.  xiii.  16),  but  nowhere  except  here  with 

7.     BoTTCHER  urges  the  7,  and  translates  admitted  to  dainties,  or  directed  to  dainties  [7  having  a  local  sense,  as  2  Sam.  ix. 

7,  or  Job  xii.  8.  See  Thenius].    Thentus  supposes  the  allusion  to  be  rather  to  the  external  surroundings  of  delicate  food, 

than  to  the  food  itself.    But  it  is  not  apparent  how  73X  can  mean  to  admit,  to  direct,  or  how  7  can  denote  something  around. 

If  7  is  to  be  explained  as  a  Hebraism,  then  we  must  adopt  a  pregnant  construction,  and  regard  7  as  dependent  on  an  omitted 

verb  of  craving  after,  longing  for.  See  Prov.  xxiii.  3,  6,  VmQJ?tD07    1Xnn~7X,  comp.  xxiv.  1.   To  eat  after  dainties  would, 

then,  be  the  same  as  seeking  to  eat  such.    Our  book,  however,  was  written  at  a  time  when  an  Aramaic  expi'ession  cannot 

surprise  us.    Besides,  there  is  found  in  Jeremiah  an  undoubted  example  of  this  Aramaic  7,  as  a  nota  accusativi,  xl.  2.  [Note 

this  as  a  mark  of  Jcremiac  authorship,  that  is  a  set-olT,  at  least,  against  many  of  the  trivial  exceptions  to  his  style. — W.  II. 

H.]    See  EwALD,  §  277,  e.    [Gesenitjs  Gr.,  §  151,  e.    "  It  is  a  solecism  of  the  later  style,  when  active  verbs  are  construed  with 

7,  instead  of  the  accusative,  as  7  7DN,  Lam.  iv.  5." — Gerlach  takes  the  whole  expression  adverbially,  nach  Herzenslust 

;        — r 
aasen,  they  ate  according  to  their  heart's  desire. — W.  H.  H.] — D''J'1J?D.     See  Gen.  xlix.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  32;  Prov.  xxix.  17. 

^:i'\}}D,  Jer,  li.  34,  is  composed  of  Jn  and  D'HV  (Pe.  xxxvi.  9  (8);' 2  Sam.  i.  24.— iBt^X  See  Jer.  iv.  9;  Bz.  iv.  17,  where 
-T-:  ■■  I  ■  '  T-:  -T 

the  word  is  used  as  here  of  persons. — |0N  is  the  technical  word  for  the  nurture  of  children:  see  \73^,  Num.xi.  12  ;  Is.  xlix. 

23 ;  2  Kings  x.  1,  5 ;  Esth.  ii.  7  :  nj(D5<,  Ruth  iv.  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4.     The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  to  carry,  support 

raise  up;  see   HJOS  a  column,  JDX,  tlJN,  the  one  who  erects  a  building,  the  architect.     D''JDN  are  then  gestati, BeelB  Ix 

T  :  I  T  T     I     T  •■■■.■:,  '      ' 

4.    Jeremiah  uses  Niphal,  xv.  18 ;  xlii.  5,  and  Hiphil,  xii.  6 ;  xl.  14,  but  only  in  an  ethical  sense.- n71j*n  does  not  occur  in 

Jeremiah.— The  word  HinDiyX  occurs  only  here.    The  plural  niSt^X  in  1  Sam.  ii.  8  ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7  ;  Neh.  ii.  13  ;  iii.  13  ]4 . 

xii.  31.     The  signification  is  undoubtedly  dirt  (Koth).    For  its  derivation,  see  EWALD,  g  186,  e  ;  Olsh.,  g  211,  a. The  verb 

p^n,  Jeremiah  uses  in  no  form.    Piel  is  to  embrace. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  3.  Vers.  1,2,  describe  the  misfortunes  of 
Zion  from  a  theocratic  point  of  view ;  "vers.  3-5 
show  how  terrible  they  were,  as  seen  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  by  describing  the  piti- 
able misery  of  the  poor  children :  see  i.  5 ; 
ii.  11,  12,  19,  20.  Even  the  sea-monsters 
(marg.  sea-calves)  \_jaclmls,  or  ivolves']  dra'W  out 
[drew-ouQ  the  breast,  they  give  [ffave]  suck 
to  their  youag  ones.  That  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  sea-monsters,  T^n,  here  stands  for 
WiPi  =  jackals  (see  Jer.  ix.  10  (11);  a.  22; 
liv.  6,  etc.),  was  an  opinion  of  the  Masorites, 
which  many  of  the  moderns  have  adopted  from 
the  Syriac.  In  fact,  y—  is  the  Aramaic  plural 
ending  (see  Olsh.  |  111  b),  which  would  not  be 
surprising  here.  yilJ]),  as  a  singular  (see  Jer. 
li.  34)  is  bellua  maritima  (see  Gen.  i.  21),  which 
is  defined  at  one  time  as  a  dragon,  at  another  as 


a  whale,  at  another  as  a  crocodile,  at  another  as  a 
serpent  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxxii.  23; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  etc.).  That  the  sea-monsters  draw 
out  for  use  the  teats,  which  are  contained  in  the 
breasts  as  in  bags  or  sheaths,  Bochart  (in  the 
Hierozokon,  torn.  iii.  p.  777,  ed.  Rosenmiiller) 
authenticates,  by  many  evidences,  as  a  fact 
known  to  the  ancients.  There  is  on  this  account, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  sense 
indicated  by  the  text.  [There  are,  however, 
several  other  reasons  for  regarding  this  word  as 
an  Aramaic  plural  for  jackals  or  for  wolves  (Ger- 
lach), which  belong  to  the  same  family.  These 
are,  1.  The  plural  forms  of  the  verbs  (drew  out 
gave  suck)  and  of  the  suffix  [their  young-ones), 
which  would  require  D'J'ili'1  instead  of  yJO,  if 
sea-monsters  were  intended.  2.  The  fact  that  1U 
13  used  of  the  whelps  of  lions,  bears,  dogs,  and 
animals  of  similar  species.  3.  The  authority  of 
the  Masorites.  4.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
Aramaic  forms  in  Jeremiah's  writings.  5.  Thu 
agreement  of  so  many  versions  and  oommenta- 
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tors,  ancient  and  modern.  6.  The  probability 
that  jackals,  wolves,  or  animals  of  that  descrip- 
tion, would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  which  he  speaks. 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  monsters  of  the 
deep,  and  the  comparison,  if  referred  to  them, 
seems  forced  and  far-fetched.  But  as  the  Pro- 
phet recalls  the  consequences  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  he  remembers  how  the  foxes 
even  now  had  possession  of  the  mountain  of  Zion, 
T.  18,  he  cannot  forget  how  hungry  beasts  of 
prey  had  revelled  in  the  land,  and  prowled  about 
the  deserted  villages  and  even  the  streets  of  Je- 
rusalem itself.  JEven  those  beasts  had  shown  the 
instincts  of  natural  affection  at  least.  And  hence 
the  natural  contrast  between  them  and  the 
mothers,  who,  before  the  beasts  appeared  on  the 
scene,  forsook  their  own  babes  and  refused  to 
give  them  nourishment.  It  should  be  observed 
here  that  the  verbs  in  this  verse  and  in  all  the 
following  description  are  in  the  past  time.  The 
Prophet  is  describing  what  had  happened  ;  not 
what  was  then  transpiring.  This  use  of  the  per- 
fect tense  shows  that  he  was  referring,  not  in 
the  abstract,  to  what  it  is  in  the  nature  of  jackals 
to  do,  but  in  the  concrete,  to  what  had  been 
actually  observed  of  them.  Even  (the  DJ  is 
emphatic)  jackals,  that  infested  the  depopulated 
country,  drew  out  their  breast,  etc. — The  expres- 
sion rfrowzn^  om<  the  breast  is  suggested  by  the 
common  habit  of  women  in  drawing  out  the 
breast  from  the  covering  robe  and  presenting  it 
to  the  child  ;  a  mulieribus  lactantibus,  guse  laxaia 
veste  mammam  lactanti prsebent  (Junius,  quoted  by 
Geblach). — W.  H.  H.] — The  daughter  of  my 
people  is  become  cruel,  \became  cruel.  Lit. 
mas  turned  into  a  cruel  one  (Gatakek),  see  Job 
XXX.  21.  CalVin  says:  "The  daughter  of  my 
people  is  come  to  the  cruel  one,  for  the  people  had 
to  do  with  nothing  but  cruelty,  .  .  .  He,  then,  does 
not  accuse  the  people  of  cruelty,  that  they  did 
not  nourish  their  children,  but  on  the  contrary, 
he  means  that  they  were  given  up  to  cruel  ene- 
mies." But  the  preceding  part  of  this  verse  and 
what  follows  in  vers.  4,  5,  and  especially  in  the 
climax  presented  in  ver.  10,  require  the  sense 
given  in  our  English  version,  in  which  the  ver- 
sions agree  with  great  unanimity.  The  Prophet 
gives  us  a  frightful  instance  of  the  effect  of  suf- 
fering and  starvation.  Mothers  became  more 
unnatural  than  jackals  or  hyenas  that  suckle 
their  young;  and  forsook  their  babes,  not  merely 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  pains  they  could  not  allevi- 
ate, but  to  escape  the  exhausting  demands  upon 
their  own  waning  strength, — nay,  the  mania 
induced  by  extreme  suffering  destroyed  their 
affection  for  their  children— W.  H.  H.]— Like 
the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  want  of  feeling  towards  its  young  in 
the  ostrich,  Thenius  refers  to  Oken's  Natural 
History  (vii.  s.  655,^.).  See  Boohart,  Hieroa. 
P.  II.  L.  11.  cap.  14,  pag.  824 ;  cap.  17,  pag.  854 
seqq.   ed     Eosenm.  —  Winee  B.   W.   B.    g.   v. 


Strauss.  Job  xxxix.  13-17.  ["  On  the  least 
noise  or  trivial  occasion  she  forsakes  her  egga 
or  her  young  ones,  to  which  perhaps  she  never 
returns ;  or  if  she  does,  it  may  be  too  late  either 
to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  others.  Agreeably  to  this  account,  the 
Arabs  meet  sometimes  with  whole  neats  of  these 
eggs  undisturbed  ;  some  of  them  are  sweet  and 
good,  others  are  addled  and  corrupted ;  others 
again  have  their  young  ones  of  different  growth, 
according  to  the  time,  it  may  be  presumed,  they 
may  have  been  forsaken  of  the  dam.  They  often 
meet  with  a  few  of  the  little  ones  no  bigger 
than  well-grown  pullets,  half-starved,  straggling, 
and  moaning  about,  like  so  many  distressed 
orphans,  for  their  mother."  (Shaw's  Travels, 
quoted  by  Notes).  "  The  Arabs  call  the  ostrich 
the  impious  or  ungodly  bird,  on  account  of  its 
neglect  and  cruelty  towards  its  young,"  (Barnes 
on  Job  xxxix.  13).] 

Ver.  4.  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child 
cleaveth  [cleavedl  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
for  thirst.  See  Job  xxix.  10;  Ps.  exxxvii.  6, 
comp.  xxii.  16  (15) ;  Ez.  iii.  26. — Young  chil- 
dren ask  [asked']  bread  [see  ii.  11,  12],  and 
no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them  \_and  there 
was  no  one  to  break  to  them]. 

Ver.  5.  They  that   did  feed  delicately, 
theg  that  ate  dainties  [or,  fed  on  dainties,  Calvin, 
Blatnet,   Bootheotd,   Henderson,   Notes]. — 
Are  desolate  in  the  streets,  perish  [peris/iedl 
on  the  streets,   [i.  e.  by  starvation,  while  seeking 
in  vain  for  food. — W.  H.  H.] — They  that  were 
brought  up  in  scarlet,  they  who  were  carried  on 
crimson  [carried  on  cloths,  or  borne  on  couches 
of  scarlet,   crimson,   or   purple  color,  made  of 
costly  materials  of  Tyrian  dyes. — W.II.H.]  Scar- 
let, the  red  dying  material,  got  from  the  cochi- 
neal worm;  see  Ex.  xvi.  20;  Is.  i.  18. — Embrace 
dunghills,  embrace  the  dirt  [embraced  dirt-heaps, 
the  heaps  of  dirt,  refuse  (rubbish,  Fuerst's  Lex.), 
lying  in  the  streets  of  the  city. — W.  H.  H.]     To 
embrace  the  dirt  (see  Job  xxiv.  8,  embrace  therock}, 
can   only  mean  to   have  it  between   the   arms;, 
which  is  done  by  them  who  lie  in  the  dirt.    Ste'i-- 
quilinea  arripiunt,  et  super  ea  veluti  toto  corpore  inr- 
cumbunt,  ut  fame  confecti  cibum  inde  eruant.     (They 
eagerly  grasp  the  dunghills,  stretched  out  ugon  i 
them,  as  it  were  at  full  length,  that,   dying;;  of 
hunger,   they  may   thence  seize  their  food»)iT— ■ 
Pareau.     [The  idea  of  seeking  food  in  the  dirt- 
heaps  of  the  city  streets,  confuses  the  two>very  ■ 
distinct  members  of  this  verse.     Little  chtMl-eD^ 
who  had  been  fed  on  delicacies,  perished  in  i  the 
streets   while   vainly   seeking   food ;    andL  thus,^ 
those,   who  had  been  borne   on  costly  «fiuches 
covered  with  the  richest  goods,  lay  novr  dyings . 
with  outstretched  hands  embracing,  as  it  werct 
the  heaps  of  filth  in  the  city  streets.    T9i«7»6raae 
the  dust  is  a  familiar  image  in  all  langjiages-:;  to 
embrace  the  dirt-heaps  of  an  orientaJl  city,,  so 
proverbially  filthy,  intensifies  the  figure.-.   Th,e 
whole  description  is  highly  poetical. — -W..Hk.Hi..] 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


IV.  6. 
6         For  the  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than 
the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom,  that  was  overthrown  as  in  a  moment,  and  no 
hands  stayed  on  her. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  6.  The  expression  nD13n  is  taken  from  Gen.xix.  26  (□nj;n-nK  ^SH  '1,   comp.  Jer.  xx.  16,  and  n33nD3, 

T       -:  ■  T  V         V  •  I  ■        - 

Dent.  xxix.  22  ;  Is.  xiii.  19;  Am.  iv.  11 ;  Jer.  I.  40).— I^P  is  derived,  not  from  'l^in,  but  from  nSn  (so  derived  apparently 
by  the  Sept.  and  Syr.).  The  latter  denotes  to  relax,  to  be  pomerUss,  Judg.  xvi.  7  ;  Is.  Ivii.  10  ;  it  can  also  very  well  be  said 
Bf  the  hands,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting,  by  any  artificial  method,  to  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  gyrare.  In 
reference  to  this  word,  see  Jer.  v.  3.  Jer.  uses  the  Kal  of  S^J,  v.  27,  and  the  Hiphil,  xlviii.  26,  42.—  -y^  is  frequent  with 
him,  ii.  22;  iii.  13:  xiii.  22;  etc.—''Tp-^-T\2,  see  ii.  11.— nNt3n  often  in  Jer.  xvi.  10;  xvii.  13;  etc—^yy  also,  iv.  20; 
XYiii.  7,  9.— ;?J1-133  occurs  only  here  ;  yet  seejJJIS.  Num.  xvi.  21;  xvii.  10;  Ps.  xiii.  19. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  6.  With  this  Terse  the  Poet  concludes  the 
first  part  of  his  Song.  This  verse  corresponds 
to  ver.  11,  which  constitutes  a  similar  conclusion. 
In  both  cases  the  Poet  draws  a  general  inference 
from  the  preceding  particular  facts,  which  he 
had  related  in  detail.  In  this  verse  the  inference 
is,  that  the  guilt  of  Zion  was  proved  to  be  greater 
than  the  sin  of  Sodom. — For  the  punishment 
of  the  iniquity  (marg.  For  the  iniquity)  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than  the 
punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom. — A7id  the 
guilt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  was  greater  than 
the  sin  of  Sodom.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
take  11^'  and  HNHn  in  the  sense  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  This  sense  is  not  capable  of  proof. 
In  all  the  cases  appealed  to  for  this  purpose 
(Gen.  iv.  13;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  10;  2  Sam.  xvi.  12; 
Is.  V.  18  ;  Ps.  xxxi.  11),  on  more  exact  examina- 
tion, their  original  meaning  of  sm,  guilt,  appears 
to  be  their  real  meaning.  And  this  is  true  in 
reference  to  nxan,  for  which  some  would  justify 
the  sense  of  poena  peccati,  from  the  passages  Num. 
xxxii.  23;   Is.  xl.  2  ;   Zech.   xiv.  9.     See  Drech- 

SLEK  on  Is.  V.  18.  In  I'^y^^ioas  greater,  lies, 
then,  the  thought,  it  being  allowable  to  infer  the 
cause  from  the  effect,  that  Zion's  guilt  is  shown 
to  be  greater  than  was  the  sin-guiltiness  (Siin- 
denschuld)  of  Sodom.     There  is  certainly  in  the 

vav  before  7]1J'  a  causal  intimation.  For  it 
amovints  to  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  the  sense  is 
concerned,  whether  I  infer  the  effect  from  the 
cause  with  the  words  and  so,  or  the  cause  from 
the  effect  with  the  word/or.  This  causal  use  of 
the  vav,  moreover,  is  sufficiently  established 
see  Ps.  vii.  10;  Ix.  13;  xcv.  5;  Prov.  xxiii.  8 
Gen.  xxii.  12;  .Jer.  xvi.  12;  xxiii.  36;  xxxi.  3 
Is.  xxxix.  1 ;  Hos.  iv.  4 ;  vi.  4 ;  etc.  See  my 
Gr.  5  110,  1.  [The  Vav  coordinates  the  propo- 
sition with  what  precedes  in  the  relation  of  cause 
to  effect.  These  things  were  so,  for  the  sin  was 
greater,  etc.  As  the  vav  is  here  the  initial  letter, 
the  stress  laid  upon  it  shows  the  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  tlio  author  of  (he  poem  often  makes 
the  acrostic,  which  in  common  hands  would  be 
constrained  and  merely  artificial,  contribute  to 


the  spirit  and  force  of  the  sentiment.  This  is 
true,  whether  we  take  the  words  discussed,  in  the 
sense  of  sin  or  the  punishment  of  sin;  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  emphatic  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
sense  in  which  Dr.  Naegelsbaoh  construes  it, 

and  this  added  to  the  doubt  whether  y.y  and 
n6^£3n  ever  do  mean  the  punishment  of  sin,  may 
decide  us  in  favor  of  his  translation.  The  other 
translation  gives  good  sense  and  fits  in  admi- 
rably with  the  context,  and  is  adopted  without 
hesitation  by  all  the  English  versions  and  com- 
mentators (except  Wokdswobth),  and  by  Calvin 
and  Gerlach.  Yet  Calvin  says:  "If  any  one 
prefers  the  other  version,  I  will  not  contend,  for 
it  is  not  unsuitable;  and  hence  also  a  most  useful 
doctrine  may  be  drawn,  that  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  grievousness  of  our  sins  by  the  greatness  of 
our  punishment;  for  God  never  exceeds  what  is 
just  when  He  takes  vengeance  on  the  sins  of  men. 
Then  His  severity  shows  how  grievously  men 
have  sinned.  Thus,  Jeremiah  may  have  reasoned 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  declared  that 
the  people  had  been  more  wicked  than  the  Sodo- 
mites. Nor  is  this  unreasonable;  for  .  .  ,  the 
Prophets  everywhere  charged  them  as  men  who 
not  only  equalled  but  also  surpassed  the  Sodo- 
mites, especially  Ezekiel  (xvi.  46,  47).  Isaiah 
also  called  them  the  people  of  Gomorrah,  and  the 
liing's  counsellors  and  judges,  the  princes  of 
Sodom  (Is.  i.  9,  10).  This  mode  of  speaking  is 
then  common  in  the  Prophets,  and  the  meaning 
is  not  unsuitable."  The  Sept.  translates  both 
words  avofiia;  the  Vulg.  one  iniquitas,  the  other 
peccatum. — W.  H.  H.]. — That  was  overthrown 
as  in  a  moment.  Sodom's  guilt  was  great,  and 
the  punishment  decreed  for  it  corresponded  to 
the  greatness  of  its  sin:  it  was  destroyed  instan- 
taneously by  fire  falling  from  Heaven  (see  Gen. 
xix.  25),  whereby  its  punishment  was  proved  to 
be  supernatural  and  divinitus  immissa  [sent  from 
God].  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
ofthelivingGod(Heb.x.81).  [Blatnet:  "Sodom 
was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  act  of  God,  which  the 
Prophet  thinks  preferable  to  lingering  and  wast- 
ing away  with  disease  or  want,  as  was  the  case  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  long  siege."] — And  no 
hands  stayed  onher— and  no  hands  becameslack 
(relaxed)  thereby.  That  Sodom  was  destroyed,  not 
by  the  hands  of  men,  but  by  the  liand  of  God 
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alone,  is  a  fact  that  is  emphasized  as  giving  in- 
tensity to  the  severity  of  its  punishment.  Yet, 
our  Poet  would  say,  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  was 
still  more  terrible,  because  its  guilt  was  greater 
than  Sodom's.  With  what  propriety  this  could  i 
be  affirmed,  is  easily  comprehended.  For  there  i 
had  not  been  on  the  part  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
such  fulness  of  manifestation  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing love  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  (see 
Jer.  vii.  13,  25;  xi.  7;  xxv.  4;  Ez.  xvi.  46-48; 
Is.  i.  10;  Matt.  xi.  23,  24).  But  if  it  be  asked, 
in  what  respect  Jerusalem's  fate  had  been  more 
dreadfal  than  that  of  Sodom,  the  answer,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  contained  in  the  J?J"1~1DJ)=a5  in  a  mo- 
ment. Sodom's  sufferings  in  death  were  brief: 
there  were  no  starving  children,  no  mothers  who 
cooked  their  children.  Jerusalem's  sufferings 
were  long  and  protracted,  whereby  was  produced 
that  horrible  crime!  Eversio  Sodomx  fuit  instar 
subitse  apoplexise,  eversio  autem  Hierosolymse  fuit 
instar  lentse  tabis  [the  overthrow  of  Sodom  was  a 
kind  of  sudden  apoplexy,  but  the  overlhrow  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  kind  of  slow  consumption],  says 
FoRSTEB.  [Dr.  Naeqelsbach  has  not  made  his 
sense  of  this  difficult  clause  very  apparent.  It 
seems  hardly  credible  that  HJ  should  mean  there- 
by/ (dadurch).  If  the  verb  is  derived  from  T\ir\, 
instead  of  /in,  the  translation  of  either  BlAT- 
NEY  or  Owen,  is  to  be  preferred.  Blatnet 
translates  nor  were  hands  weakenedin  her,  referring 


to  the  suddenness  of  the  destruction,  and  form* 
ing  a  parallelism  with  the  preceding  clause,  over- 
thrown as  in  a  moment.  Owen  translates,  and  not 
wearied  against  (or  over)  her  were  hands,  and  says, 
"This  is  substantially  the  Sept.  and  Syr.  Gno- 
Tius  says  that  the  meaning  is,  that  Sodom  was 
destroyed  not  by  human  means,  that  is,  not  by  a 
siege  as  Jerusalem  had  been."  Wokdswobth  : 
"And  no  hands  were  weary  on  her.  No  human  hands 
were  wearied  by  destroying  her,  but  she  was 
suddenly  consumed  by  the  hand  of  God."  If  we 
accept  of  the  usual  derivation  of  the  verb  from 

7'n,  then  the  translation  of  Thenius  may  be 
commended  for  its  simplicity,  and  is  supported 
by  the  dual  form  of  D'''\''=hands,  and  no  one  in  her 
wrimrj  the  hands.  But,  as  Geklach  shows,  the 
dual  form  is  constantly  used  for  the  plural  (see 

D'T'^J,  all  hands.  Is.  xiii.  7),  and  the  verb  7in 
is  used  with  3  of  the  object,  of  brandishing  the 
sword  against  the  cities  of  Ephraim  (Hos.  xi.  6): 
we  may,  therefore,  understand  the  sense  to  be, 
and  no  hands  {i.  e.,  human  hands)  were  wrung 
round  (or  brandished)  against  it,  men^s  hands  were 
not  brought  against  it.  This  seems  to  correspond 
with  Dr.  Naeoelsbach's  interpretation,  and  is 
the  sense  generally  adopted.  Boothkotd:  With- 
out the  hands  of  men.  Henderson:  Andno  hands 
attackedher.  Notes:  Thoughno  hands  came  against 
her.—Vf.  H.  H.] 


IV.  7-9. 

7  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 

8  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  ivas  of  sapphire  :  Their  visage  is 
blacker  than  a  coal ;  they  are  not  known  in  the  streets ;  their  skin  cleaveth  to  their 

9  bones  ;  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick.  They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword 
are  better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  hunger :  for  these  pine  away,  stricken  through 
for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  1.—>3T.    The  word  occurs  only  in  Job  xv.  15 ;  xxv.  6  ;  and  in  Hiph  ,  Job  ix.  30.— TIJ  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah. 
[Yet  IT'^TJ,  Jer.  vii.  29,  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  use  of  language,  if  D'^'T'TJ  means  crowned-cmes,  as  Dr.  Naegelsback 
suggests.— W.  H.  H.]— j'?^?,  Jer.  xviii.  14.— The  verb  nnS.  splendidum  esse,  nitere,  is  found  only  here.     The  adjective  nV 

in  Jer.  iv.  11.— nSn  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  phrase  •■)   JtU   n3I    V"1K,  xi.5;  xxxii.  22.— Kal  DIX  is  found  only  here. 

T    T  T  T  -T        t    V  ■.■  "  T 

The  sense  without  doubt  is  to  bered,  reddish.  The  same  meaning  adheres  to  the  derived  conjugations,  Pual  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvi.  14; 
XXXV.  7,  23 ;  Keh.  ii.  4),  Uipb.  (Is.  i.  18),  Hithpael  (Is.  i.  18).  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah.— Di* J?  (in  Jer.  viii.  1 ; 
XX.  9;  xxiii.  9)  stands  here  ss  pars  pro  toto.  See  Prov.  xv.  30;  xvi.  24;  and  WS'y,  Ps,  cxxxix.  15.  fjjLAYNEY  absurdly 
translates,  TTiey  were  ruddier  on  the  honf.,  and  thus  explains,  "  In  the  preceding  line  the  whiteness  of  their  skin  is  de- 
icribed-  in  this  their  flesh,  which  was  red  underneath  towards  the  bone,  marking  their  high  health."]— TiJO  (see  Ez.  i. 

26  ;  X.  1)  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  8.— Ti'i^n-  Jeremiah  uses  the  Hiphil,  only  once,  xiii.  16.— I'lnty  occurs  only  here  (see  I'lnB,  Jer.  ii.  18).  [The 
translation  of  Blaynet,  duskier  than  the  dawn,  and  of  Hendekson,  darker  than  the  dawn,  would  require  us  to  read  "WW,  and 
then  the  comparison  could  only  be  with  the  djirkness  of  the  very  early  dawn,  and  would  be  an  awkward  figure  at  that. — W. 

jj_  jj  1 3"ixn.  See  Jer.  xi.  16.— 03J,  Niph.  of  '\^y,  see  Prov.  xxvi.  24  ;  Job  xxxiv.  19.    In  Jeremiah  Piel  is  found,  xix.  4, 

and  Hiphil Vxiv.  i.—-\S)S,firmaeT  adluerere,  only  here.— D1ij>,  see  iii.  4.— 'Ul   tJ'3',  see  Jos.  ix.  5.    In  Jeremiah  the  verb 

tVV  is  often  found,  xxiii.  10  ;  1.  38,  e(c.    The  adjective  jyj' he  never  uses.- V 17  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  20;  iii.0, 9, 13,  cte. 

■■T  •  '"'"  ll" 

Ver.  9.— For  the  meaning  of  D'aiQ,  see  iii.  26.— The  expression  3in-77n,  i"  found  in  Jer.  xiv.  18,  but  is'  especially 

frequent  with  Rzekiel,  xxxi.  17,18;  xxxii.  21-31.— ty  relativum,  see  ii.  1.5.— .'ir-    The  word  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  in 
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xlix.  4,  and  then  in  another  aenao.  Here  it  must  evidently  denote  the  dissolving  of  life,  i.  e.,  the  lingering  dying  of  the 
starving.  The  word  does  not,  indeed,  occnr  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  for  everywhere  el.se  it  stands  for  the  virile  flux  or  femalo 
menses,  or  for  confluence  or  abundant  flowing  together  (OJI  HJI  r"lX,  Ex.  iii.  8,  e^c),  or  for  copious  water-flooda  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  20;  cv.  41 ;  Is.  xlviii.  21).  But  the  connection  absolutely  requires  us  to  take  the  ide^  of  flowivg,  which  the  word 
undoubtedly  has,  in  this  modification  of  it.  PARE.iu,  also,  with  propriety,  calls  attention  to  the  closely  related  word  3J<^, 
tabpscere  (Jer.  xxxi.  12,  25  ,  Pb.  Ixxxviii.  10).  He  also  shows  that  in  the  Latin,  a  similarafflnity  exists  between  tabescere  and 
liqw-scere.  For  as  Senec.\  at  one  time  says  (Epist.  26)  incommodum  summwm.  est  tninwi  et  deperire  et,  ut  propne  dicam^ 
Hqnescere,  so  he  says  another  time,  (Medea,  ver.  590),  in  rivos  nimbus  solutis  sole  jam  /orti,  mediogue  vtrti  tdbuit  Tlsemus. 
[See  critical  notes  below.] — D''"lp''D.  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  twice,  xxxvii.  10  ;  li.  4,  and  both  times  the  Part.  Pual..— I'lie 
expression  ''Tiy  ni^^Jil  is  found  in  Deut.  xxxii.  13 ;  comp.  Ez.  xxxvi.  30  ;  Is.  xxvii.  6 ;  Judg,  ix.  11.  n^-UH  "^oes  not  oc- 
cur in  .Teremiah,  but  '•"iti/  does,  iv.  17  ;  xviii.  14.     |?2,  here,  cannot  possibly  have  the  positive  sense  of  giving  mU^  faibire^  or 


that  of  positive  causality.    It  must  rather  be  taken  in  its  negative  sense,  away,  far  fr<ym,y  witfuntt. 
xiviii.  45  ;  Job  xi.  15  ;  xxl.  9.    See  my  Gr.,  g  112,  5  d. 


i  ver.  18 ;  and  Jer. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAi. 

Vers.  7-11.  The  plan  of  this  part  [which  may 
be  regarded  a  the  antistrophe  to  vers.  1-6. — 
W.  H.  H.]  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  vers.  1-6. 
It  begins  with  n  description  of  what  the  Princes 
of  Zion  had  to  suffer.  This  description  corres- 
ponds evidently  to  what  was  said  generally  of  the 
sons  of  Zion,  vers.  1,  2,  of  whom  the  Princes  are 
tlie  flower.  But  vers.  7-9  form  a  climax  to  vers. 
1,  2,  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  what  is  said 
of  the  Princes  of  Zion,  in  vers.  8,  9,  surpasses 
what  is  said  of  the  sons  of  Zion  in  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  2.  Ver.  10  corresponds  in  a  similar  way 
with  vers.  3-5,  what  was  said  there,  being  sur- 
passed here.  Ver.  11,  finally,  corresponds  with 
ver.  C;  for  lilie  it,  ver.  11  contains  a  definite, 
comprehensive  and  inferential  conclusion. 

Ver.  7.  Her  Nazarites — her  Princes.  That 
□'"'■'n  hero  cannot  denote  the  Nazarites  is  evi- 
dent, not  so  much  from  the  description  which  is 
given  of  them,  for  that  would  be  very  suitable  to  a 
Samson  for  instance,  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
Nazarites  were  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, too  scattered  and  numerically  insignificant 
to  be  mentioned  here  with  such  particularity. 
Kather  as  they  [the  Nazarites]  were  said  to  be 
coronati,  crowned  ones,  from  their   unshorn    hair 

[see  Num.  vi.  19,  niJ^nX  in7Ji^n=7i)'s  crown  is 
shaven  off  of  him;  ^"IH,  lite  unshorn  hair,  or  crown, 
Jer.  vii.  29.— W.  H.  H.],  so  the  Poet  here  calls 
the  Princes  crowned  ones  [see  IIJ,  to  encircle, 
hence  "IH,  a  crown,  diadem  or  chaplet. — W.  H.  H.] 
from  the  golden  crown  which  they  wore.  It  is 
true  this  is  a  poetical  expression,  which  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence;  for  we  can  only  compare 
Gen.  xlix.  26  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16),  where  Joseph  is 
called  VPN  TtJ,  the  crowned  one  among  his  brothers. 
It  is,  besides,  very  apparent  that  the  Poet  was 
required  to  select  a  subject,  to  which  the  brilliant 
predicates,  which  he  heaps  up  in  ver.  7,  would 
be  appropriate.  [Gatakek  gives  the  same  mean- 
ing and  derivation  to  the  word,  and  refers  to 
Nah.  iii.  17,  '^''."^UD,  thy  crowned  ones,  or  honora- 
ble ones.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
word  designates  Princes  or  nobles,  not  from  any 
allusion  to  their  being  crowned,  which  is  not  ob- 
vious, but  because  they  constituted  a  separate  and 
distinguished  class  of  persons,  were  set  apart  for 
honorable  offices,  as  the  Nazarites  were  for 
strictly  religious  services  [non  voto  sed  dignitate 


separati;  NoLDitrs,  quoted  by  Gehlach).  So. 
Calvin  explains  the  word  in  Gen.  xlix.  26,  and 
Blatney  and  Gerlach  here.  Boothkotd  trans- 
lates nobles.  Noyes,  princes.  Hendekson  re- 
tains the  word  Nazarites. — W.  H.  H.] — Were 
purer — more  shining  [^glistening ,  gldnzender'^.  The 
word  in  Job  xv.  15;  xxv.  5,  represents  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  and  the  stars. — Than 
snov7.  The  comparison  with  the  glistening 
white  snow  is  found  also  in  Ps.  li.  9  (7) ;  Is.  i. 
18. — They  -were  -whiter  than  milk.  [Purer 
than  S710W,  whiter  than  tnilk,  according  to  ordinary 
Bible  usage,  are  beautiful  metaphors  for  inno- 
cency  of  character  and  life.  Here,  however,  they 
refer  entirely  to  physical  appearance,  the  re- 
splendent beauty  of  their  complexion,  as  is  plain 
from  what  follows :  not  of  their  garments,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  of  their  bodies,  as  is  evident 
from  the  antithesis  in  the  next  verse. — W.  H.  H.] 
— They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
rubies  (Rothlicher  strahlten  sie  am  Leibe  als 
Korallen),  their  body  was  of  a  more  reddish  hue  than 
corals.  "Red  on  white  is  the  normal  color  of  the 
human  complexion,  the  prime-color  of  beauty. 
Cant.  V.  10 ;  Lam.  iv.  7,"  says  Delitzsch,  Psychol., 
p.  76.  [Calvin,  understanding  Nazarites  as  in- 
tended, supposes  that  their  red  color  was  a  mark 
and  evidence  of  God's  favor  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Hebrew  children  recorded  in  Daniel.  "  We 
know  that  the  Nazarites  abstained  from  wine  and 
strong  drink:  hence  abstinence  m-ght  have 
lessened  somewhat  of  their  ruddiness.  For  he 
who  is  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  if  he  abstair.s 
for  a  time,  is  apt  to  grow  pale;  he  will  then  lose 
almost  all  his  color,  at  least  he  will  not  be  so 
ruddy;  nor  will  there  appear  in  his  face  and  in 
his  members  so  much  vigor  as  when  he  took  his 
ordinary  support.  Jeremiah,  in  short,  teaches 
us  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  conspicuous  in 
the  Nazarites,  for  He  wonderfully  supported 
them  while  tUey  were  for  a  time  abstinents." 
This  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  possible  miracle 
may  itself  create  a  doubt,  if  Nazarites  are  here 
referred  to  at  all.  That  in  such  a  corrupt  stale 
of  society  as  existed,  at  that  period  of  their  hi.'s- 
tory,  among  the  Jews,  there  were  many  who  as- 
sumed  the  vows  of  the  Nazarite,  is  doubtfu). 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  existence  even  of 
Nazarites  among  the  people  at  this  time,  in  either 
the  prophetical  or  historical  books.  But  that 
there  was  not  only  such  a  class,  but  that  they 
were  so  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  so  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  that  God  gave  them  such  evi- 
dences of  His  favor  as  were  bestovFed  on  Daniel 
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and  his  brethren,  making  them  conspicuous 
among  men  by  their  personal  beauty,  especially 
by  the  ruddiness  of  their  complexion,  we  cannot 
believe.  And  it  would  be  incredible  and  horri- 
ble that  upon  that  particular  class  the  heaviest 
judgments  descended,  as  is  related  in  the  next 
verse.  If  we  infer  from  their  personal  beauty, 
in  ver.  7,  that  they  were  special  favorites  of 
Heaven,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  their  appearance  into  that  of  ugliness,  in 
ver.  8,  that  they  were  also  special  objects  of  Di- 
vine wrath.  The  two  things  do  not  agree.  This 
alone  proves  that  Nazariles  are  not  intended. 
The  description  of  their  personal  appearance, 
which  could  only  apply  to  Nazarites,  by  some 
such  forced  construction  as  requires  Calvin  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  miracle,  is  entirely  appro- 
priate to  that  class  of  the  nobility  represented  by 
the  Princes,  who  lived  delicately  and  luxuriously, 
and  whose  faces,  not  embrowned  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  nor  seamed  and  roughened  by  a  life 
of  hardship,  were  flushed  and  shining  from  the 
effects  of  high  living,  and  whose  persons  beamed 
and  glistened,  as  it  were,  from  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  pains  taken  to  beautify  and 
adorn  themselves.  Perhaps  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  Hebrew  verbs  of  the  glistening  quality  of 
their  white  and  red  complexion,  may  be  due  to 
the  then  prevailing  use  of  unguents. — W.  H. 
H.] — Rubies,  corals,  D'J'JiJ.  Concerning  this 
word,  which  occurs  besides  in  Job  xxviii.  18  ; 
Prov.  iii.  15 ;  viii.  11 ;  xx.  15  ;  xxxi.  10,  opinions 
are  much  divided.  The  translations  are  entirely 
at  variance:  Sept.  XidoL,  Symin.  rii  7zepl(i'AE-Kra, 
Chald.  lapides  pretiosi,  Syr.  sardinuSj  Jerome, 
ebur  antiquum.  AmOng  the  moderns,  Bootics 
(animadv  ss.,  IV.  3),  whom  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  Maurer  and  Thenius  [Hen])erson, 
NoYES,  Geelaoh,  Fuerst]  follow,  maintains  the 
signification  to  be  corah;  against  which  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  p.  ii.,  L.  v.,  Cap.  6,  7,  ed.,  Rosenm., 
Tom.  iii.,  pag.  601  seqq.)  contends  for  pearls. 
His  opinion  is  especially  maintained  by  Pareau 
(not  on  this  passage,  but  in  his  remarks  on  Job 
xxviii.)  and  supported  with  new  arguments. 
Letrer  also  (in  Herz.  E.-Enc.  XI.,  p.  399)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  side.  The  decision  is  diffi- 
cult. Corals  agree  best  with  the  context,  since 
the  existence  of  reddish  pearls  is  too  slightly 
established,  and  the  meaning  of  glistening  for  the 
Hebrew  DHX  is  entirely  hypothetical. — Their 
polishing  w^as  of  sapphire,  a  sapphire  was 
their  form. — Their  polishing,  their  form,  Ger. 
Gestalt;  Fr.  taille;  hat.  forma,  figura  [Eng.  mien, 
general  appearance}.  The  word  (H^IJ,  from  IIJ 
iii.  54)  occurs  in  this  sense  only  here.  In  the 
description  of  Ezekiel's  temple  it  is  uied  of  the 
northern  porch,  xli.  12-15;  xlii.  1, 10, 13.  [Blat- 
•NEV,  after  Bradnius  (see  Pictorial  Bible),  taking 
the  word  from  1U  to  divide,  or  intersect,  trans- 
lates, their  mining  was  the  sapphire;  alluding  to 
the  blue  veins  appearing  through  the  white  and 
red  complexions.  So  Boothrotd  and  Adam 
Clarke.  This  would  be  either  a  mark  of  beauty, 
or  an  intimation  of  the  bloated  condition  of  the 
luxurious  and  pampered  nobility.  In  either  case, 
the  sense  is  good,  and  is  recommended  by  the  fact 
that  snow,  milk  and  corals  indicate  color,  and 
therefore  sapvhire,  too,  would  naturally  suggest 


the  characteristic  color  of  that  gem.  Hin,  how- 
ever, would  more  likely  indicate  the  cutting  of  a 
gem,  and  hence  its  form,  taille,  and  in  case  of  the 
sapphire,  which  is  next  in  hardness  to  the 
diamond,  its  brilliancy  of  appearance.  Gerlach: 
"The  words  are  not  to  be  understood  of  color 
(as  of  the  veins  showing  through,  or  of  the  gar- 
ments, as  Cant,  xxviii.  18),  but,  on  account  of  the 
characteristic  mU,  ezcisio,  taille,  of  the  perfect 
shape,  the  consummate  beauty  of  bodily  form 
(Korperbau).  Sapphire  was  their  form  (Gestalt), 
that  is  to  say,  so  beautiful  and  without  fault,  as 
if  they  were  a  polished  image  made  out  of  pre- 
cious stone." — W.  H.  H.]  White  as  milk  and 
snow,  red  as  corals,  and  shining  as  sapphire,  is 
the  appearance  of  the  nobles  as  here  described. 
This  seems  to  constitute  a  climax  to  vers.  1,2: 
for  the  Poet  evidently,  in  ver.  7,  paints  with 
gayer  and  more  variegated  colors. 

Ver.  8.  In  glaring  contrast  with  ver.  7,  he  now 
describes  what  has  befallen  the  nobles  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  catastrophe. — Their  vis- 
age— their  appearance  [so  Blayney,  Henderson, 
Owen,  Gerlach:  their  countenance,  Noyes:  their 
visage,  Broughton,  Boothroyd]. — Is  [was,  or 
became.  The  verbs  are  all  in  the  past  tense.  So 
Gatakek  and  Owen  render  them.  The  Prophet 
is  still  looking  back  to  what  had  taken  place, 
though  now  to  a  time  posterior  to  that  indicated 
in  ver.  7-  He  is  describing  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  nobles,  while  the 
city  was  still  standing,  and  they  were  seen  in  the 
streets. — W.  H.  H.]  Blacker  than  a  coal  - 
darker  than  blackness  [so  marg.  E.  V.,  Calvin, 
Boothroyd,  Gerlach,  Wordsworth.  Brough- 
ton and  Notes,  like  the  E.  V.  Vulg.,  Rashi,  Kim- 
CHi,  black  coals.  Sept.,  soot.  Owen  suggests 
darker  than  Sihor,  or  the  river  Nile,  see  Jer.  ii. 
18.]  They  are  not  [_werenot'\  knovrn — recog- 
nized — in  the  streets.  See  ver.  5.  The  sense  is, 
in  their  houses  they  might  perhaps  be  recognized, 
but  not  on  the  streets. — Their  skin  cleaveth 
[cleaved}  to  their  bones.  See  Job  xix.  20; 
XXX.  30. — It  is  ■withered,  it  is  become  like 
a  stick — it  is  [it  became}  dry  as  wood.  [The 
English  version — it  is  withered — arose  from  taking 
the  adjective  dry,  for  the  verb  to  dry.  No  other 
English  version  has  it  so. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  This  verse  enters  into  close  connection 
with  ver.  8.  Here  it  is  declared  that  the  misera- 
ble condition  described  in  ver.  8,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  starvation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
reflection  is  made-that  death  by  hunger  is  more 
dreadful  than  death  by  the  sword. — They  that 
be  slain  Miritb  the  sword,  are  better  than 
they  that  be  slain  -with  hunger;  Happier 
are  they  who  are  slain  by  the  sword,  than  they  who 
are  by  hunger  slain  [Happier  were  the  slain  by  the 
sword,  than  the  slain  by  the  famine.  Translating 
the  words  in  the  past  time,  removes  them  from 
the  category  of  a  moral  or  psychological  reflection, 
and  restores  the  harmony  of  the  style  as  a  poeti- 
cal description  of  actual  events.  It  reminds  us, 
too,  that  the  nobles  suS'ered  from  the  sword,  as 
well  as  by  famine.  They  who  died  quickly  by 
means  of  the  sword  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  suffered  a  lingering  death  by  starva- 
tion. So  in  ver.  6,  the  Prophet  regards,  for 
similar  reasons,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  as  less 
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sevei-e  and  terrible  than  that  of  Jerusalem. — 
W.  H.  H.]— For  these  pine  away— marg., 
flow  oMil,— stricken  through  for  want  of  the 
fruits  of  the  field—  Who  pine,  away  pierced  in  the 
heart  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field.  This  clause 
declares  two  things  in  reference  to  those  slain  by 

the  sword  (T\X}  ''7.'i'n),  and  those  slain  by  hunger 
O}}^  ^hhu),  one  in  which  they  agree,  and  one  in 
which  tliey  differ.  1.  Th.at  wherein  they  agree ; 
they  are  both  pierced  through  (D'^j5';^a).  2. 
That  wherein  they  differ;  those  that  starve,  meZC 
away,  that  is  to  say,  they  die  slowly,  whilst  with 
the  others,  death  is  quickly  over. 

[The  Versions  and  commentators  accept  gene- 
I'ally  the  translation  given  above  of  the  last  clause 
of  this  verse.  Yet  there  are  serious  objections 
to  it,  and  cogent  reasons  for  adopting  a  different 
rendering.  1.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  rela- 
tive OntV  must  refer  to  the  last  subject  mentioned, 
those  slain  or  killed,  by  hunger.  It  is  more  gram- 
matical to  refer  it  to  the  principal  subject  of  the 
preceding  clause,  which  is  those  slain  by  the  sword, 
regarding  the  sentence  as  only  begun  in  the  first 
clause  and   finished  in  the   second.     The  words 

Ji'l  'SSnO,  than  those  killed  by  famine,  could  be 
transposed  to  the  end  of  the  verse  without  chang- 
ing ihe  grammatical  construction  in  the  least, 
(though  it  would  mar  the  rhythm  and  the  poeti- 
cal paronomasia),  and  this  shows  that  they  are 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  main  idea.  2.  A 
meaning  is  forced  upon  the  verb  311,  of  melting 
or  pining  away,  as  descriptive  of  a  slow  death, 
which  it  has  in  no  other  place  in  Scripture.  In 
the  only  place  where  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
Ihe  meaning  oi  dissolving,  Jer.  xlix.  4,  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSB.'VCH  himself  aays  it  has  not  that  sense  (see 
gram,  note  above),  and  if  it  has,  it  would  imply 
rather  a  sudden,  mysterious  disappearance,  than 
a  slow  and  prolonged  dissolution.  The  affinity 
between  the  Latin  words  iabescere  and  liquescere, 
brought  forward  by  Pareau,  and  confirmed  by 
u  quotation  from  Seneca,  which  has  been  re- 
peated by  nearly  every  commentator  since,  even 
last  of  all  by  Geklaoh,  is  of  no  force  whatever; 
not  only  because  the  usage  of  Latin  thought  and 
expression  is  of  no  authority  in  Hebrew;  but 
because  liquescere,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
is  to  become  liquid,  to  melt,  has  a  natural  affinity 
to  Iabescere,  to  melt  gradually,  be  dissolved  a,nd  lience, 
metaphorically,  to  waste  or  pine  away,  while  31T, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is  ioflow  out  or 
gush  out,  has  no  natural  affinity  to  3N"1,  even  if 
the  fundamental  idea  of  ^NT  is  to  melt,  and  cer- 
tainly no  affinity  to  3><1  in  the  only  senses  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  pining 
away,  or  being  distressed  with  sorrow  or  fear.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
Dit  is  elsewhere  used,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
sudden  and  violent  gushing  out,  or  rapid  overflow- 
ing of  water, see  VB.\xsi\in. 20;  cv.  41;  Is.  xlviii. 
21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  admirably  describes  the  death  of 
those  whose  \i-ves  flowed  away  as  the  blood  gushed 
from  their  hearts,  pierced  with  a  sword.  3.  The 
future  form  of  the  verb  OP,  is  entirely  ignored. 
It  may  be  difficult,  with  our  different  modes  of 
thought,  always  to  detect  the  purport  of  a  change 


in  the  Hebrew  tenses,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
these  changes  are  never  purposeless;  and  here, 
where  a  future  is  suddenly  thrust  in  among  pre- 
terite tenses,  it  must  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  meaning  intended.  What  the  iorce  of 
the  future  here  is,  depends  on  the  subject  of  the 
relative  and  of  the  verb.  If  that  subject  is  tliose 
slain  by  the  famine,  2}!'\  ''7711,  then  the  future 
may  have  an  optative  sense ;  these  would  have 
flowed  out  having  been  pierced,  i.  e.,  they  would  have 
preferred  to  die  by  the  sword.  But  if,  as  is  more 
likely,  the  subject  is  those  slain  by  the  sword, 
2.""^"''?7D>  then  the  future  has  the  sense  in  which 
Jeremiah  so  often  uaes  it,  of  the  histoi^ical  im- 
perfect, and  then,  too,  the  relative  OHty,  has  its 
more  proper  sense  of  those  who;  Happier  loere 
those  slain  by  ihe  sword — those  who  gushed  out  having 
been  pierced,  i.e.,  who  died  instantly  as  the  blood 
gushed  out  of  their  hearts.  4.  A  metaphorical 
meaning  is  thrust  upon  0^']V'\p=being  or  having 
been  pierced,  which  the  word  can  hardly  bear, 
namely,  pierced  with  the  sharp  pains  of  hunger.  The 
word  is  only  used  of  being  pierced  through  bodily 
with  some  sharp  weapon,  as  a  sword  or  spear.  It 
is  never  used  metaphorically,  not  even  in  Zech.  xii. 
10;  xiii.  3,  which  have  been  appealed  to  ;  nor  yet 
in  Prov.  xii.  18,  where  the  piercings  of  a  sword  are 
compared  to  wounds  inflicted  by  a  wicked  tongue, 
for  even  there  the  word  derived  from  our  verb  is 
used  in  the  literal  sense  of  bodily  piercings,  made 
by  a  sword.  The  word  might,  it  is  true,  in  our 
text,  be  an  instance  of  bold,  audacious  metaphor. 
But  when  there  are  so  many  other  reasons  for 
taking  it  in  its  literal  sense,  we  may  spare  our- 
selves the  task  of  justifying  a  metaphorical  one. 
5.  The  preposition  [D,  is  taken  in  an  unusual 
sense.  Calvin  and  others  construe  it  blindly, — 
pierced  through  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  ex- 
plain "that  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  took 
vengeance  on  this  wicked  people,  by  refusing  the 
usual  supply."  This  is  too  extraordinary  a 
personification  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  be  al- 
lowable, and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  charge  a 
crime  on  an  agent  that  has  no  existence.  We 
would  rather  adopt  the  opinion  of  Jarchi  who 
explained  that  their  death  was  caused  by  the 
tceeds  and  roots  with  which,  in  their  hunger  they  had 
filled  themselves,  though  it  is  something  new  to 
call  weeds  and  roots,  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  usual 
explanation  is,  that  they  died  for  want  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  It  is  doubtful  if  tn  cau  be  explained 
in  any  such  sense,  as  Dr.  Naegelsbach  seems  to 
concede,  when  he  says  it  can  only  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  away,  far  from,  without.  There  is  less 
difficulty  with  this  word,  if  we  understand  the 
clause  in  the  sense  expressed  by  the  Septuagint, 
siropcv-&iiaav  enmiitvTriiihoi  awo  yewTj/iaTuv  aypav, 
they  ive.re  driven  away,  having  been  pierced,  from  the 
fruitful  fields.  So  Ohaldaaus:  "  Those  fled  away, 
when  they  were  pierced,  from  the  products  and  fruits 
of  the  field,  i.  e.,  they  were  full  and  satisfied,  since 
they  were  pierced  when  their  bellies  were  full  of 
food;"  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  "  wAo,  suddenly 
pierced,  forsook  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth  (on  which 
they  dwelt)."  This  explanation  really  contains 
the  idea  expressed  by  Blaynet's  translation, 
"those,  being  thrust  through, pass  away  before  the 
fruits  of  the  field,   i.  c,  they   pass   away  at   oua 
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stroke,  before  the  means  of  subsistence  fail,  and 
so  experience  not  the  misery  of  wanting  them." 
Dathe  supposes  a  direct  comparison  between  the 
suddenness  of  their  death  and  the  proverbial 
withering  of  the  grass.  "Quiolieryet  than  the 
mown  grass,  tliey  vanished  who  were  pierced 
with  the  sword."  This  idea  of  their  dying  be- 
fore the  famine  came,  throws  additional  light  on 
the  use  of  the  future  tense  in  -131',  lit.,  they  were 
gushing  forth  from  the  fruits  of  the  field.     The  last 


clause  of  the  verse  is  a  more  specific  statement 
of  what  is  said  in  the  first  clause.  Happier  were 
those  who  fell  by  the  sword,  than  those  who 
starved  to  death,  especially  those  who  being 
pierced  through,  died  while  yet  there  were  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  city.  This  is  the  idea  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  in  the  new  translation. 
Boothrotd's  translation — For  those  pierced  past 
away,  but  these  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field, 
would  require  a  new  text. — W.  H.  H.] 


IV.  10. 

10      The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  children  :  they  were  their 
meat  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  10. — ^jnn*^  (see  Ewald,  g  164,  a  ;  Olsh.,  p.  412,/)  ia  air.  Key,    According  to  the  sense  it  seems  to  denote,  not  the 

external  habits  of  life,  as  n2"l  and  H  J3p  (Deut.  xxviii.  56),  hut  the  inner  hdbitus,  softness  and  tenderness  of  feeling.    The 

etymology  favors  this,  see  □"'Dn'n  and  D^rT^-— The  verb  7t:?3  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah. — ^7*'  is  found  in  Jeremiah  once, 

xxxi.  20. — ni"13,  according  to  Pueest,  a  secondary  form  of  ^^3,  Ps.  Ixix.  22  (OtSH.,  p.  417),  is  found  only  here.    More 

properly  it  should  be  taken,  with  Ewald  (see  3  165  c),  Maueer,  Olshadsbn,  for  the  Inf.  Piel,  see  ri  w37,  11?37  n^H,  Is. 

,  - :      ■'  T :       TT 

vi.  13 ;  Ps.  xlix.  15. — The  form  )'07  Jeremiah  never  uses. — ^)   "l^K^S-  See  ii.  11. 


KXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  This  verse  exactly  corresponds,  with 
respect  to  its  subject,  to  vers.  3-5,  and  consti- 
tutes in  relation  to  those  verses  a  climax.  For 
whilst  vers.  3-5  speak  of  the  pining  away  of  the 
children,  here  the  yet  more  terrible  fact  is  told 
that  mothers  consumed  their  own  children. — 
The  hands  of  the  pitiful  vromen  have 
sodden  their  OTvn  children.  The  hands  of 
tender-hearted  women   cooked  their   own   children. 


They  were  their  meat  in  the  destruction 

— they  were  food  for  them  in  the  ruin — of  the 
daughter  of  My  people.  The  Poet  would 
say,  that  the  complication  of  feelings  and  sensa- 
tions, caused  by  their  terrible  calamity,  hurried 
away  even  tender-hearted  women  to  the  commis- 
sion of  this  most  horrible  crime.  See  ii.  20. 
[Henderson:  "Compare  2  Kings  vi.  28,  29; 
Lev.  xxvi.  29;  Deut.  xxviii.  56,  57.  For  a  most 
graphic  description  of  such  a  horrible  scene,  see 
JosEPHus'  account  of  the  siege  under  Titus, 
Bell.  Jud.  cap.  X  9."] 


IV.  11. 

11       The  Lord  hath  accomplished  his  fury ;  he  hath  poured  out  his  fierce  anger,  and 
hath  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion,  and  it  hath  devoured  the  foundations  thereof 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  U.— nbs,  Jer.  ix.  15  ;  xiv.  12  ;  xxvi.  8,  etc.    See  ii.  22.— man,  see  ii.  4.— IBN  \Y\Pi,  see  i.  12.— HS'.    All  exist- 
T  -  T-:  ~  .'      -: 

ing  forms  of  this  root  are  very  frequent  with  Jeremiah,  ii.  15 ;  ix.  9, 11 ;  xvii.  27,  etc. — HID''  Jeremiah  never  uses.    See  Ez. 

XXX.  4 ;  xiii.  14  ;  Am.  i.  4,  7, 10 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7,  eic. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  11.  This  verse  closes  the  second  part  of 
the  Poem,  in  a  way  entirely  similar  to  that  in 
which  ver.  6  closes  the  first  part.  In  both  there 
is  placed  in  our  hand,  as  it  were,  a  measuring 
rule,  that  we  may  be  able  to  measure  the  extent 
and  the  significance  of  the  catastrophe  which  has 
befallen  Zion.  Only  in  ver.  6  is  indicated  the 
measure   of  the  greatness   of  Ziou's  guilt,  but 


here  the  measure  of  the  Divine  wrath.  [The 
remarkable  correspondence  between  vers.  1-6 
and  7-11,  which  Dr.  Nabgeisbaoh  has  so  skil- 
fully developed,  is  argument  enough  for  reject- 
ing the  arrangement  of  Gerlach,  who  assigns 
ver.  11  to  the  second  general  division  of  the 
Poem.— W.  H.  H.].— The  LORD  hath  ac- 
complished his  fury  ;  he  hath  poured  out 
his  fierce  anger,  and  hath  kindled  a  fire 
in  Zion.  and  it  hath  devoured  the  founda- 
tions thereof.     Jehovah  fulfilled  His  wrath,  Ha 
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poured  out  (die  Glut  seines  Zornes)  His  hot  anger, 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion  that  consumed  her  founda- 
tions. [Gerlach  remarks  tliat  the  foundations 
of  the  city  were  not  literally  destroyed,  but  that 
this  denotes  in  a  general  way  that  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  This  is  explicitly  said  of 
Zion,  or  the  sacred  part  of  the  city,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Sanctuary,  which  was  completely 
destroyed.     See  Deut.  xxxii.  22  ;  Jer.  xxi.  14  ; 


Tii.  20.  W«  may  regard  this  as  a  prophecy  of  » 
future  destruction  that  was  to  come  on  Zion, 
when  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another; 
or,  if  not  a  prophecy,  at  least  an  instructive 
commentary  on  the  causes  which  led  to  Vhat 
catastrophe,  and  on  the  catastrophe  itself  as  the 
result  of  the  wrath  and  fiery  indignation  of 
Jehovah  God,  accomplishing  the  threatening  of 
His  holy  word.— W.  H.  H.] 


h 


PART  II.— IV.  12-22. 
Sbct.  III.  Veks.  12-16. 


Veb.  12.  The  kings  of  the  earth  believed  not. 

Nor  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
That  an  oppressor  and  enemy  would  come 
Into  Jerusalem's  gates. 
Q  Vee.  13.  On  account  of  the  sins  of  her  Prophets, 
The  crimes  of  her  Priests, 
Who  shed  in  the  midst  of  her 
Blood  of  the  righteous. 
J  Ver.  14.  They  stumbled  like  blind  men  through  the  streets, 
Defiled  with  blood 
So  that  men  could  not 
Touch  their  garments. 
D  Vee.  15.  "Away!  unclean!  "  men  cried  to  them,  "  away  !  away!  touch  not!' 
When  they  fled  away,  they  still  stumbled, 
Men  said  among  the  heathen, 
"  They  shall  not  longer  tarry." 
fi  Ver.  16.  The  anger  of  Jehovah  scattered  them  ; 
He  will  no  longer  look  upon  them. 
Men  showed  no  favor  to  priests, 

They  had  no  compassion  for  elders. 

Sect.  IV,  Vers.  17-22. 

^  Ver.  17.  As  for  us,  our  eyes  failed,  still  looking 
For  our  vain  help : 
On  our  watch-tower  we  watched 
Por  a  people  that  could  not  save. 
If  Vee.  18.  They  hunted  our  steps 

That  we  could  not  go  in  our  streets. 
Our  end  drew  near,  our  days  were  fulfilled. 
Yea,  our  end  was  come  1 
p  Vee.  19.  Swifter  were  our  pursuers 

Than  the  eagles  of  heaven : 
On  the  mountains,  they  chased  us  ; 

In  the  wilderness,  they  lay  in  wait  for  us. 
1  Vee.  20.  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  Anointed  of  Jehovah 
Was  taken  in  their  pits,  ' 

Of  whom  we  said. 

Under  his  shadow  will  we  live  among  the  nations. 

C  Vee.  21.  Exult  and  be  glad,  daughter  of  Edom, 
That  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Uz, 
To  thee,  also,  shall  the  cup  pass  over, 

Thou  shalt  be  drunk  and  make  thyself  naked. 
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n  Vee.  22.  Consumed  is  thy  guilt,  daughter  of  Zion, 
No  longer  does  He  make  thee  captive. 
He  visits  thy  guilt,  daughter  of  Edom, 
He  uncovers  thy  sins. 

ANALYSIS. 

Part  third,  vers.  12-16,  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  terrible  catastrophe.  What  even  the  heathen  had  not 
deemed  possible,  ver.  12,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  sins  of  the  prophets  andpriests,  especially  by  their 
blood-guiltiness,  ver.  13,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  been  proscribed  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
not  only  so,  but  even  in  foreign  countries  they  had  been  chased  from  place  to  place,  and  scattered  and 
treated  in  the  worst  manner,  without  respect  to  age  or  condition,  vers.  14-16.  Part  fourth  describes 
the  failure  of  the  hope  resting  on  Egyptian  help,  ver.  17  ;  for  the  Chaldeans,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flight  of  the  king,  kept  the  most  careful  watch,  whereby  this  means  of  escape  was  prevented,  ver.  18; 
when,  nevertheless,  the  flight  was  at  last  attempted  and  frustrated  by  the  rapid  pursuit,  the  only  hope 
the  fugitives  still  cherished,  to  be  able  to  live  among  a  foreign  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  at 
least,  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  king,  was  destroyed,  vers.  19,  20.  The  last  two  verses,  21,  22, 
which  constitute  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  contain  a  short  address  to  Edom,  which,  on  account  of  its 
malevolent  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Zion,  is  forewarned  of  a  similar  fate,  whilst  in  the  same  connection, 
the  prospect  ts  exhibited  to  Zion  of  the  remission  of  her  guilt  and  an  end  of  her  captivity. 

Vers.  12-16.  This  third  part  contains  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  punishment  inflicted.  What  had 
been  regarded,  even  among  the  heathen,  as  impossible,  namely,  that  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
entered  by  force,  ver.  12,  this  the  godless  priests  and  prophets,  by  their  bloody  cruelty,  had  rendered 
possible,  ver.  13.  Thus  they  became  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  Israel  and  to  the  heathen,  vers.  14, 
15,  so  that,  tolerated  nowhere,  they  were  scattered  abroad  and  compelled  to  suffer  the  hardest  of  fates, 
ver.  16. 

IV.  12-16. 

12  The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  would  not  have 
believed  that  the  adversary  and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  rato  the  gates  of 

13  Jerusalem.     For  the  sins  of  her  prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  her  priests  that  have 

14  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the  midst  of  her.  They  have  wandered  as  blind  men. 
in  the  streets,  they  have  polluted  themselves  with  blood,  so  that  men  could  not 

15  touch  their  garments.  They  cried  unto  them,  Depart  ye  ;  it  is  unclean ;  depart, 
depart,  touch  not :  when  they  fled  away  and  wandered,  they  said  among  the  heathen, 

16  They  shall  no  more  sojourn  there.  The  anger  of  the  Loed  hath  divided  them  ;  he 
will  no  more  regard  them :  they  respected  not  the  persons  of  the  priests,  they 
favoured  not  the  elders. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  12.— The  Hiphil  of  |DN,  once  in  Jeremiah,  xii.  6.— vnN-'jSn,  Jer.  xxy.  20.— [SilV    The  1,  omitted  by  K'ri,  and 

by  some  MSS.  and  Masoretic  editions,  and  by  Sept.,  is  expressed  in  Syr.,  Chald.  and  Vulg.    Blatney]. — 73n  is  found  in 

Jeremiah  only  in  the  critically  suspected  passages  X.  12  ;  Ij.  15.    The  phrase  73n    ^^]^^    7j  is  found  nerfia^i'm  Ps.  xxxiii. 

8,  comp.  xxiv.  1 ;  xcviii.  7. — Jeremiah  never  uses  *iy  in  the  singular,  see  i.  6,  7, 10.    iy  is  used  in  connection  with  ^""IN, 

as  here,  in  Bsth.  fii.  6.— oStVIT'  '''II?!!?,  Jer-  '■  15 ;  xvii.  19,  21,  27  ;  xxil.  19. 
TT      :      •■-:!- 
Ver.  13. — n3"lp3.    See  Jer.  iv.  li;  vi.  6 ;  etc.,  and  remarks  on  Lam.  iii.45. — The  expression,  0^0"*^^  m,  occurs  only 

here:  elsewhere  it  is  always  said   ^pj  Ql,  e.  ^.  Deut.  xxi.  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  4,  or  ""piin  m,  Jer.  xxii.l7,  or  D''pJ  D^, 

Jer.  xix.  4. 

Ver.  14. — Jeremiah  uses  J7J1J  once,  xiv.  10.    See  Zeph.  i.  17. — "lU^,  once  in  Jer.,  xxxi.  8.    [Blavnet  and  Owen  Hiko 

D^'^IU  as  participle  Pual  of  T^J?  to  rouse  or  excite.} — niVinS.  Seo  vera.  5,  8. — D^3  l/XJj.  The  words  are  taken  ffom 
Is.  lix.  3.  SnJ,  softened  from  7_J?J  {tav.  xxvi.  11, 15 ;  Jer.  xiv,  19).  With  reference  to  form,  blended  of  Niphal  and  Pual, 
see  Olsh.  §  275,  Ewald,  §  132,  6.,  Deutzsch,  Is.  p.  666  [Geeem's  (?/•.,  exceedingly  defiled,  g  83,  c.  2,  §  122,  2].  TXJ  is  found 
in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  sense  of  loosening,  redeeming  ;  see  iii.  58. — The  construction  of  ^  73V  with  the  finite  verb  is  equi- 
valent to  the  same  with  the  Infinitive,  i.  14.  See  iii.  3,  5 ;  Esth.  viii.  6 ;  my  ffr.  §  95,  g.  rem.  ^3^  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah, 
see  iii.  6 ;  xviii.  6 ;  xx.  7,  etc. — ^}i  in  Jeremiah,  iv.  10, 18 ;  xii.  14,  etc. — K'Ob,  Jer.  x.  9. 

Ver.  15. — TID  ^d  Jeremiah,  v.  23 ;  xv.  6,  etc. — ^?2I3  in  the  Singular,  never  in  Jeremiah :  he  uses  only  once  D''NQ£Dn, 

"T  .    ..  .    - 

xix.  13.  [If  he  could  use  the  plural  only  once,  why  not  the  singular  only  once  ?— W.  H.  H.] — In  the  words  I'^^ID  ii^^O 
^l?jn~7X  the  Poet  seems  to  have  in  mind  Is.  Iii.  11,  where  the  same  words  are  used,  only  they  are  addressed,  not  to  the 
uuclesiD,  but  to  the  clean. — r^J  (kindred  to  lO,  D^J,  hut  occurring  in  this  signification  only  here)  is  not  found  in  Jere- 
Qliab.    [QaBLACH  derives  ^yj  from  HVJ,  which  Jeremiah  does  use  in  its  Araniaic  form,  and  in  same  sense  aa  here,  Jer. 
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alviii.  9. — W.  H.  II.]— ^I?J"D1  s<^e  ^X1~DJli  I*s.  xcv.  9. — Jeri3iniah  uses  'l-lj  frequently  in  chs.  xlii -xliv.  (see  xlii.  15,  17, 

T  -  T  - 

22,  etc.) — Hlphil  ^^DIH  is  found  iu  the  P  ophet  only  once,  xxjd.  12,  whilst  it  occurs  in  this  chapter  three  times,  vers. 
1.5,  16,  22. 

Yer.  16. — p7n  (Hiphil  occurs  ia  .Jeremiah  only  once  in  a  passage  critically  doubtful,  xxxvii.  12)  is  to  scatter,  as  Gen. 
i-lix.  7.  With  regard  to  its  singular  number,  see  my  Gr.  g  105,  6. — ■l''DV,  see  ver.  15. — iO''3n,  see  i.  11. — The  phrase 
D'JD  Xt!'J,  elsewhere  very  frequently  (see  Deut.  x.  17  ;  2  Kings  v.  1;  Jobxiii.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  2;  Prov.  xviii.  6 ;  Is.  iii.  3; 

■   T  T  T 

Mai.  ii.  9;  comp.  Lam.  v.  12),  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. — Of  "IJH  Jeremiah  uses  the  Niphal  only  once,  xxii.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AUD  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12  skilfully  introduces  the  exposition  of 
the  causes  of  what  had  happened,  since  the  pre- 
sumption, entertained  even  by  the  heathen,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  human  enemy  to  take 
Jerusalem  by  force,  was  disproved  (zur  Folie- 
gegeben  wird)  by  the  sad  reality. — The  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  ■would  not  have  believed — had 
not  believed — that  the  adversary  and  the 
enemy  should  have  entered — tliat  an  op- 
pressor and  enemy  would  come — into  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  clear  that  this  verse  con- 
tains a  hyperbole.  For  Jerusalem  had  been 
captured  more  than  once  before  the  days  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (see  1  Kings  xiv.  26;  2  Kings  xiv. 
13,  14;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11;  2  Kings xxiii.  33- 
35).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  opinion  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  force  may  have  prevailed 
among  the  heathen,  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
which  the  Poet  here  seems  to  ascribe  to  it.  [Not 
only  was  Jerusalem  regarded  as  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable, because  it  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  and  art ;  but  there  was  a  prevailing  senti- 
ment among  men  that  it  was  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Almighty.  The  heathen  idola- 
ters knew  to  their  cost  that  the  God  whom  the 
Jews  worshipped  was  a  God  of  great  power. 
They  believed  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
Temple  were  under  the  special  protection  of  that 
God.  The  discomfiture  of  Sennaclierib's  army 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  at  the  very  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  prolonged  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  the  impression  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews  would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  taken. 
To  this  sentiment  the  Prophet  here  refers.  What 
he  says  is  pregnant  and  inferential.  He  assumes 
that  to  be  true,  which  even  the  heathen  believed, 
that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  unless  God  gave 
it  up  to  destruction.  God's  giving  it  up  to  de- 
struction implied  that  the  city  was  guilty  of  great 
and  heinous  sins;  and  without  pausing  to  state 
an  inference  so  patent,  the  Prophet  proceeds  at 
once  to  specify  the  particular  sins  which  led  to  a 
catastrophe  that  had  astonished  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  uorld.  He 
thus  condenses  several  thoughts  into  one  ex- 
pression;— what  even  heathen  had  not  expected 
had  happened,  and  was  evidence  to  all  the  world 
of  the  horrible  wickedness,  which  must  have 
provoked  God  to  forsake  His  people!  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
Prophet  indulged  in  poetical  exaggeration,  even 
if  "Jerusalem  had  been  captured  more  than 
once  before  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar."  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  this  last  assertion  may  be 
questioned.     There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Je- 


rusalem had  ever  before  fallen  into  actual  posses- 
sion of  a  heathen  enemy.  There  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  it  had  ever  been  taken  by  assault.  On 
the  occasions  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 
and  2  Kings  xxiii.  33-35,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  actually  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  or  even  visited  by  them,  and  there  is 
no  intimation  whatever  of  its  being  attacked  and 
taken  by  arms.  From  the  account  given  in  2 
Chron.  xii.  4-9,  we  would  infer  that  Reboboani 
bought  peace  by  giving  up  the  treasures  of  the 
city:  and  that  if  he  surrendered  the  city  at  all, 
he  did  so  without  waitiug  for  battle.  Josephus 
declares  that  Shishak  took  the  city  without  fight- 
ing (Ant.  B.  viii.  oh.  x.  J  3) — and  that  this  was 
the  only  time  it  ever  was  taken  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jewish  War,  B.  vi.  ch.  x.  g  1).  But 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Egyptians 
actually  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians,  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17,  is  very  brief  and 
vague.  If  the  king's  house  which  they  rifled, 
was  the  palace  in  Jerusalem,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  whole  city  fell  into  their  possession,  or 
that  it  was  taken  by  assault.  Joash,  king  of  Is- 
rael, 2  Chron.  xxv.  21-24,  undoubtedly  took 
possession  of  the  city  and  dismantled  and  de- 
stroyed its  defences.  But  Joash  was  not  a  hea- 
then king,  neither  did  he  take  the  city  by  assault. 
Having  already  defeated  the  armies  of  Judah  in 
the  field,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  no  resist- 
ance at  all  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. — 
W.  H.  H.] 

_  Ver.  13.  EwALD  takes  vers.  12,  13,  as  a  ques- 
tion. Would  the  kings  of  the  earth  ....  believe, 
that  the  enemy  and  oppressor  had  entered  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  only  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  her  prophets  ....  who  shed  blood  ....  in 
the  midst  of  her?  The  objections  to  this  are: 
1.  The  negative  particle,  xS,  ver.  12,  is  not  the 
same  as  the  interrogative  particle  H.  Should 
we  take  it  as  intended  for  Nh>n=!s  not,  an  af- 
firmative answer  would  be  expected.  2.  Ewald 
is  obliged  to  insert,  between  vers.  12,  13,  an 
only  which  is  not  in  the  text,  for  he  perceives 
that  the  heathen  might  be  shaken  in  the  opinion 
referred  to,  by  a  general  apostacy  of  the  people, 
but  not  by  the  apostacy  of  particular  individuals 
—Meier  and  Kalkar,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
nect vers.  13,  14,  and  take  the  verb  ?jrj=  they 
wandered,  in  ver.  14,  as  predicate  of  the\rinei- 
pal  proposition.  But  in  this  case  the  peopla 
must  be  regarded  as  the  subject,  which  contra- 
dicts the  whole  context.  We  must,  therefore 
regard  ver.  13,  with  Thenius  and  most  others' 
as  an  exclamation ;  or,  as  Maurer  does,  supply 

a  nxt  T\rfy\=this  came  to  pass,  after  ver.  IS.—. 
For-— on   account   o/— the    sins    of    her   pro* 
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phets  and  [there  is  no  ooniunotion  in  the 
Heb.]  the  iniquities  of  her  priests,  that 
have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the 
midst  of  her.  See  Jer.  xxvi.  7-24,  where  it  is 
manifest  that  the  chief  guilt  of  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  rested  on  the  priests  and  prophets. 
Compare  Jer.  vi.  13-15;  xxiii.  11-15,  with  ii. 
34;  vii.  6;  xix.  4;  xxii.  3,  17;  Ez.  xxii.  25-29; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.  [Gataker:  "Not  that  the 
people  were  not  faulty,  as  well  as  either  of  these, 
in  those  wicked  pranks  and  practices  that  were 
then  committed;  but  that  these  were  foremost 
and  forwardest  ring-leaders  and  encouragers  of 
them  unto  those  wicked  courses,  which  they 
should  have  reproved  in  them,  and  from  which 
they  should  have  endeavored  to  restrain  them." 
Calvin:  "He  mentions  one  kind  of  sins,  that 
they  shed  the  blood  of  the  righteous  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem.  They  had  no  doubt  led  the  people 
astray  in  other  things,  for  they  flattered  their 
vices  and  gave  loose  reins  to  licentiousness;  but 
the  Prophet  here  fixed  on  one  particular  sin,  the 
most  grievous ;  for  they  had  not  only,  by  their 
errors  and  false  doctrines  and  flatteries,  led  away 
the  people  from  the  fear  of  God,  but  had  also 
obstinately  defended  their  impiety,  and  by  force 
and  cruelty  repressed  their  faittiful  teachers, 
and  put  to  death  the  witnesses  of  God ;  for  by 
the  righteous  or  just  he  no  doubt  means  the  pro- 
phets. For  what  Jekome  and  others  say,  that 
blood  had  been  shed  because  false  teachers  draw 
souls  to  perdition,  is  frivolous  and  wholly  fo- 
reign to  what  Jeremiah  had  in  view;  for  the 
word  righteous  cannot  be  applied  to  those  misera- 
ble men  who  were  ensnared  to  their  own  ruin. 
Then  Jeremiah,  after  having  denounced  the  sin 
of  the  prophets  and  the  iniquity  of  the  priests, 
mentions  the  savage  cruelty  wliich  was  as  it 
were  the  summit  of  all  their  vices."] 

Ver.  14.  They  have  wandered  as  blind 
men  in  the  streets,  they  have  polluted 
themselves  Tvith  blood.  They  staggered  as 
blind  [men)  through  the  streets,  defiled  with  blood. 
[Wandered.  The  verb  is  more  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  staggering,  reeling  (so  Gerlach), 
or  stumbling  (Broughton,  Notes),  than  in  any 
other,  and  this  sense  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
uncertain  motion  of  blind  men,  who  are  not  much 
addicted  to  wandering  about  the  streets. — W.  H. 
H.]. — As  blind  men.  The  idea  cannot  be 
cmdium  perpetrandarum  insatiabili  cupiditate  occsecati 
[blinded  by  insatiable  desire  to  commit  mur- 
ders], as  RoSENMUELLEB  would  have  it;  for  they 
have  in  fact  already  shed  blood  and  therefore  it  is 
added  that  they  were  defiled  with  blood.  Rather, 
they  are,  as  it  were,  drunk  with  the  blood  they 
have  already  shed,  and  in  this  drunkenness  they 
go  along  as  if  blind,  not  observing  whom  they 
may  chance  to  touch  with  their  blood-stained 
clothes. — So  that  men  could  not  (marg.  in 
that  they  could  not  but)  touch  their  garments 
— when  one  could  not  [i.  e.  lawfully]   touch  their 

garments. — So  that  (EwAiD,  Thenius).  N73 
cannot  be  so  rendered.  It  stands  before  the 
whole  negative  sentence,  as  before  a  single  word. 
This  sentence  contains  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Levitical  cleanness,  with  respect  to  the 
\incleaDness  they  contracted  by  the  contamina- 
tion referred  to.     Thus:  They  staggered  ...  in  a 


condition  in  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to 
touch  them.  [Gerlacu,  whose  explanation  agrees 
with  that  just  given,  except  that  for  no  sufficient 
reason  he  renders  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense, 
has  more  accurately  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
original,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  commentator. 
"According  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  chapter, 
which  describes  the  consequences  of  the  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  particular  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  people,  the  following  verses  present 
a  description  of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
wicked  Prophets  and  Priests,  but  not  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  history  of  the  late  siege.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  very  first  words  of 
ver.  14  [they  stagger  as  if  blind),  which  denote  else- 
where, as  a  comparison  with  Deut.  xxviii.  28,  29 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  12;  Isa.  xxix.  9;  lix.  10  shows,  the 
effect  of  Divine  punishment.  *  *  The  Prophets 
and  Priests  should  be  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
they  have  become  blind  and  stagger  about  help- 
lessly (rathlos  und  hiilflos)  as  blind  men  do ; 
thus  has  God's  hand  smitten  them  on  account  of 
their  sins.  The  evil  marks  of  their  sins  they 
carried  about  with  them  openly,  so  that  all  the 
world  could  recognize  them  and  avoid  their  touch, 
lest  they  should  become  themselves  unclean." — 
Other  translations  and  interpretations  have  been 
given,  all  involving  great  diificulties.  Blatney's 
is  unique.  "  They  ran  frantic  through  the  streets, 
they  were  stained  with  blood;  such  as  they  could  not 
overpower,  they  touched  their  clothes.  The  meaning 
is,  that  if  they  could  no  otherwise  harm  those 
they  met  with  in  the  streets,  they  defiled  them 
by  touching  their  garments."  This,  besides  the 
impossible  translations,  is  open  to  the  objection 
(that  may  be  made  to  Rosenmueller's  and 
liooTHROTD's  glosses,  who  represent  the  Prophets 
and  Priests,  blinded  by  passion,  seeking  for 
blood),  namely,  that  the  prophets  and  priests 
shed  the  blood  of  the  just,  "not  by  raving 
through  the  streets,  sword  in  hand,  but  in  a 
more  secret  way,  by  instigating  their  agents" 
(NoYES).— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  15.  They  cried  unto  them,  Depart 
ye  [marg.  ye  polluted);  it  is  unclean;  depart, 
depart,  touch  not: — Away!  unclean  one!  iltey 
cried  to  them, — away!  away!  touch  not!  Who  calls 
mo  [r=depart  ye,  begone,  or  away.']?  Not  the 
murderers,  as  is  evident  from  the  words  they 
cried  \i.  e.  men  criedj  unto  them  [for  the  pronoun 
must  refer  to  the  murderers. — W.  H.  H.].  The- 
nius  thinks,  those  who  met  together  may  have 

called  out  thus  to  each  other.  But  1D7  [to  them) 
cannot  mean  one  another.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  de  iis  [concerning  «/(em],  as 
Pareau  prefers,  with  an  appeal  to  Ps.  iii.  3; 
Ixxxvii.  5,  etc.  But  then  the  second  half  of  the 
verse,  in  which  those  murderers  suddenly  appear 
as  fugitives,  is  deprived  of  its  appropriate  expla- 
nation. I  take  the  words  then  as  a  call  addressed 
to  the  murderers.  According  to  Lev.  xiii.  45,  the 
lepers  were  required  to  call  out  to  those  meeting 
them,  KDtD,  NOD    ["unclean,  unclean!"].      The 

■•T  "T        '-  -•  _ 

same  cry  is  here  addressed  to  those,  who,  with- 
out reflecting  on  their  unoleanness,  stagger  about 
on  the  streets,  as  if  blind,  amongst  those  walking 
there.  [Wordsworth  :  "  The  Priests  and  Pro- 
phets, who,  in  their  spiritual  pride,  formerly 
said  to  others,  '  Come   not  near  to   me ;  I  am 
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holier  thaa  thou'  (Is.  Ixv.  5),  shall  be  loathed 
by  others,  as  being  polluted  by  blood,  and  men 
shall  cry  to  them  tame.'  tdme!  [unclean!  unclean!) 
^words  which  the  leper  was  obliged  to  cry  out, 
in  order  to  keep  others  from  him  (Lev.  xiii.  45). 
The  singular  number  (unclean)  is  here  used,  in 
order  to  connect  the  words  with  that  cry  of  the 
leper"].  But  this  cry — >i~\>,0^av>ay !  depart 
ye ! — is  addressed  to  them  most  urgently,  and 
so  repeatedly  that  they  recognize  themselves  as 
proscribed,  and — are  compelled  to  flee.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  mO,  away!  seems  to  me 
to  indicate,  that  not  merely  immediately  after 
the  murders,  but  persistently  all  contact  with 
them  as  with  unclean  persons  was  avoided. 
Thus  they  were,  as  was  said,  proscribed. — 
When  they  fled  a-vray  and  -wandered — 
when  they  had  fled  away  they  continued  fiigitively 
wandering  about  [for]  they  said  among  the 
heathen.  They  shall  no  more  sojourn  there 
— it  was  said  among  the  heathen.  They  shall  not 
longer  tarry.  Now  that  they  had  fled,  yet  even 
m  a  foreign  land  they  found  no  rest.  Thenids, 
most  unnecessarily  and  very  awkwardly,  sup- 
poses a  flight  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  sepa- 
rated these  outlaws  without  affording  them  a 
permanent  place  of  abode  (lU)  and  carried  them 
away  into  captivity  to  various  diiferent  places. 
But  those  enemies  of  Jeremiah,  who  hated  him 
so  bitterly  and  persecuted  him,  especially  on 
account  of  his  constant  admonition  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Chaldeans  (see  Jer.  xxxvii., 
xxxviii.),  certainly  did  not  themselves  go  over  to 
the  Chaldeans.  Rather,  it  is  only  indicated  here, 
in  a  general  way,  that  those  outlaws  might  have 
fled  to  heathen  nations.  But  if  they  had,  the 
words  1J?J  DJ  [also  they  wandered)  show  that  their 
J^U  [wandering)  did  not  end  with  their  y^i  [flight). 
If  they  had  fled,  also  they  wandered  about,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  on  their  flight,  after  manifold 
wanderings,  thought  that  they  had  found  at  some 
particular  place  a  secure  retreat,  then  men  said 
even  there  among  the  heathen,  they  shall  not  tarry 
longer.  They  are  then  driven  away  even  from 
there.  This  so  plainly  reminds  us  of  the  restless 
and  fugitive  wanderings  of  Cain,  the  first  mur- 
derer, that  we  take  for  granted  that  the  Poet 
had  Gen.  iv.  12-14  (IJ^  ;?J)  in  his  mind.  [Jf  IJJJ 
inver.  14  means  they  staggered,  as  men  smitten  by 
God  with  judicial  blindness,  it  seems  necessary 
to  give  it  the  same  meaning  in  ver.  16.  The 
sense  is  explained  by  the  judicial  use  of  the 
word  as  expressive  of  God's  judgments;  see  ver. 
14.     Geklach  :   "  When  they  fled  away,  they  have 


likewise  staggered  about,  which,  on  account  of  the 
evident  reference  to  VJ  [they  staggered)  in  ver 
14,  must  mean  that  they  staggered  about  as  help- 
lessly as  they  did  before  in  the  city ;  and  were 
avoided  in  the  same  way.  For  if  they  would 
escape  the  scorn  of  their  own  people  by  a  hasty 
departure  from  them,  yet  the  nations,  from  whom 
they  sought  a  hospitable  reception  ("lU),  would 
refuse  it  to  them.  Men  said.  Tliey  shall  no 
longer  remain  as  guests;  see  Di  iit.  xxviii.  65, 
66:  'and  among  these  nations  siiait  thou  find 
no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have 
rest.'"— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  16.  The  anger  (marg.  face)  of  the 
LORD  hath  divided  them — Jehovah^s  counte- 
nance has  scattered  them.  Thus  the  Poet  describes 
what  is  known  to  him  of  the  actual  condition  of 
those  outlaws,  in  consequence  of  their  banish- 
ment. They  could  not  even  remain  together, 
but  must  be  scattered.  By  the  expression 
the  face  of  Jehovah,  the  scattering  is  traced 
back  to  Jehovah  as  its  cause,  who  had  not  lost 
sight  of  them,  but  had  directed  upon  them  His 
countenance  inimically.  See  Ps.  xxxiv.  17  (16). 
[See  also  Lev.  xvii.  10;  Ps.  xxi.  10  (9).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  words  in  the  time  of  Thine 
anger,  are  literally  in  the  time  of  Thy  face.  There 
may  be  an  allusion  here  to  Jer.  xvi.  17,  18, 
"For  Mine  eyes  are  upon  all  their  ways;  lliey 
are  not  hid  from  My  face,  neither  is  their  ini- 
quity hid  from  Mine  eyes.  And  I  will  first  re- 
compense their  iniquity  and  their  sin  double." 
When  God  forgives  our  sins,  we  may  say,  "Tbou 
hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  Thy  back,"  Is. 
xxxviii.  17.  But  when  He  punishes  them,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  "We  are  consumed  by 
Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  are  we  troubled. 
Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  Thee,  our  se- 
cret sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  Ps. 
xc.  7,  8.— W.  H.  H.]— He  will  no  more  re- 
gard them.  The  verb  is  future,  'I'DV.  The 
Poet  predicts  for  the  scattered  ones,  that  there 
will  be  no  more  favorable  change  of  Jehovah's 
mind  towards  them. — They  respected  not 
the  persons  of  the  priests,  they  favoured 
not  the  elders.  The  priests  found  not  for- 
bearance, the  elders  found  no  compassion  [or,  we 
may  translate  more  literally  as  E.  V.  under- 
standing that  the  subject  of  the  verbs  are  the 
heathen,  or  men  generally ;  and  the  wicked 
murderous  priests  and  elders  are  the  objects  of 
the  verbs.  God  has  irretrievably  cast  them 
away ;  and  men  scorn  and  injure  them. — 
W.  H.  H.]  Men  deal  with  them  without  regard 
to  their  condition  or  age. 


IV.  17-20. 

17  As  for  us,  our  eyes  as  yet  failed  for  our  yain  help :  in  our  watching  we  have 

18  watched  for  a  nation  that  could  not  save  us.     They  hunt  our  steps,  that  we  cannot 

19  go  in  our  streets :  our  end  is  near,  our  days  are  fulfilled  ;  for  our  end  is  come.  Our 
persecutors  are  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heaven :  they  pursued  us  upon  the 

20  mountains,  they  laid  wait  for  us  in  the  wLLdemess.  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits,  of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live  among  the  heathen. 


CHAP.  IV.  17-20.  1G5 


TEXTUAL  AND  GEAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  17.— pi^i^^j;  [K'n,  1^1  J?].  The  form  is  a  monstrosity.  For,  1. 1'lj?  never  stands  in  the  plural  with  aufBxes.  2, 
If  we  suppose  that  the  suffix  is  joined  to  QniJ?,  then  it  should  be  written  HHlJ^  or  "innij?.  3.  The  suffix  form  713"  - 
18  entirely  abnormal.  The  only  possible  analogy  would  be  n^HT^^Uj  Ez.  i.  11,  according  to  which  nj''"!!^^  would  be  con- 
tracted from  njnn'l^-  But  on  what  does  the  plural  suffix  depend?  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Masorites  read  ^JHIJ?: 
[So  CA.LVIN,  whiU  we  were  yet  standing :  Blatnet,  Henderson,  Owen,  while  yet  or  still  we  existed.  Blaynet  conjectures  that 
the  final  D  "  is  a  corruption,  not  of  a  single  1,  but  of  two  11,  the  latter  of  which  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  n^'^^jn,  where  by 
its  couTorsive  force,  it  not  only  clears  the  passage  from  all  difficulty,  but  brings  the  text  into  a  perfect  agreement  with  the 
LXX.,  Syr.  and  Yulg.  Versions."]  But  hero  also  the  difficulty  remains  that  the  suffix  would  be  joined  to  Dm';?-  Ols- 
HvosEN  (g  222,  g.)  on  this  account  assumes  that  ^HlJ?  stands  for  ^Jll;?,  and  that  the  K'tib  is  the  result  of  an  error  in 
writing.  The  latter  seems  to  me  also  probable :  only  I  believe  that  the  feminine  ending  of  the  suffix  is  correct,  and  that 
the  "^  before  HJ  was  occasioned  by  the  immediately  following  nj''SDi1.  The  word  then  had  the  sound  originally  of 
n^TI^  (1  Kings  i.  22).  Himj^j  as  a  proposition,  with  a  predicate  to  be  supplied,  is  it  is  true  also  abnormal,  even  if  only 
the  idea  of  being  is  supplied.  Yet  the  sense  is  pertinent.  She,  that  is  to  say  Jerusalem,  still  stood.  We  may  refer  for  the 
grammatical  construction  to  Jer.  xl.  3.  [This  is  Rosenmueller's  explanation.  But  there  is  no  particular  reference  to  the 
city  in  the  whole  preceding  part  of  the  Song  ;  aud  neither  the  city  nor  Zion  is  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  the  reader.  If 
then  we  adopt  the  reading  njniJ7»  the  explanation  of  Thenius  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  "  Whilst  this  was  or  happened, 
—namely,  the  incident  just  related  with  reference  to  the  fugitives."  But  Gterlach  is  of  the  opinion  that  T\y-  can  be  taken 
as  sitff.  ^ per s.  fern. plur.  referring  to  the  eyes.  He  refers  to  an  analogous  case  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  5,  1Q^_  in  1D''J''X,  and  explains 
its  occurrence  here  as  influenced  by  sympathy  with  ny  V^H  and  a  desire  to  distinguish  the  suffix  from  the  singular  form 
in  ninij?,  1  Kings,  i.  22.  Then  the  translation  is  Tet  our  eyes  wasted  themselves  in  looking  for  our  help.  So  Broughton, 
Even  yet  our  eyes  are  spent  at  our  vain  help,  and  Noyes,  Still  did  our  eyes  fail,  looking  for  help  in  vain.  The  same  sense  may 
be  retained  if  we  adopt  the  K'ri,  adhitc  nos  (sc.  confcimur)  velpotius  oculi  nostri  confiditnter  (GBKLAcn).  Yet  if  the  K'ri  is 
adopted,  the  lit.  translation  would  be,  as  yet  we,  see  Josh.  xiv.  11.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  initial  word,  gives  to  it  an  em- 
phasis, both  accurately  and  felicitously  expressed  in  the  English  Version,  -48/0?"  us  still  our  eyes  failed  looking  for  our  vain 

help.—W.  H.  H.]— qj'J"'!;  HrSDH-     See  ii.  11.— n"lTy,  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  7.     For  the  construction  of  S^H  UH"^?!,*,  see  my 

....        y  ...    .  T :  V  V  T  ■■  T :  ■.■ 

Gr.  63,  4,  g.  [The  possessive  pronoun,  as  a  suffix,  may  come  between  a  noun  and  the  word  qualifying  it,  and  then  the  pro- 
noun and  qualifying  word  are  to  be  expressed  together :  our  lielp  of  vanity^=our  vain  Jielp.  See  Naegels.  Gr. — W.  H.  H.] — 
b^n  in  Jer.  xvi.  19;  x.  3,  8  ;  ii.  5,  €fc.— n^3V  is  aTr.  Aey.     713^,  in  Jer.  vi.  17;    xlviii.  19.— ^''t^^in,  Jer.  xi.  12;  xiv.  9; 

I  .  .  I  T  •  •  T  T  -       ■ 

xUi.  11,  etc.  See  also  r^V  X  Wj  Jer.  ii.  11.  Yet  Is.  xiv.  20  seems  to  have  been  especially  in  the  Poet's  mind,  where  it  is 
•aid  ^^p'V  XS  ^^^"'7X- 

Ver.  18. — Concerning  n*y,  see  iii.  52.     With  reference  to  the  signification  insidiare,  lying-in-wait  for,  see  Mic.  vii.  2  ; 
Prov.  vi.  26,  and  the  nearly  related  rni*>  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12.     The  reading  ^IV,  which  some  Codices  have  after  the  analogy 

TT  T 

of  Prov.  iv.  12;  Job  xviii.  7,  gives  a  less  suitable  sense.     [The  change  of  mf  into  ^"y^  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 

T  T 

difficulty  of  interpreting  the  former  in  accordance  with  its  proper  signification  of  seizing,  catching  or  obtaining  by  hunting. 

See  Notes  below.— W.  H.  H.] — lj;V,  in  Jeremiah  once,  x.  23.     [Blayney  ;  "  The  LXX.  instead  of  UHJ^V  seem  to  have  read 

iy^^J?y,  our  little  ones.'"     Here  again  is  a  change  of  the  text  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  difficulty  of  hunting  (or  seizing 

upon,  as  prey)  the  footsteps. — W.H.H.] — For  the  construction  of  nj^D  see  J^IJ^Jj'^0,  ver.  9. — ^rT^i  Jer.  v.  1;  xlviii.  38, 

etc. — 3TD)  see  iii.  57. — ^J^H"'  ^^^7D■     The  expression  is  elsewhere  used  of  filling  up  the  measure  of  the  days  of  one's  life, 

-It  -t  :  It 

see  Jor.  xxv.  34 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  11. — Vp  X3,  Jer.  Ii.  3,  comp.  Am.  viii.  2  ;  Ez.  vii.  2-6. 

Ver.  19.— D''bp-     The  Prophet  uses  the  adjective  bp  in  ii-  23;  iii.  9;  xlvi.  6.    lj''3l'n,  see  i.  3.— The  phi-aae  ^^^^} 

D'Oty  occurs  only  here :  yet  see  Prov.  xxiii.  5  :  xxx.  19. — p/1  is  properly  speaking  to  glow  with  heat,  to  burn,  Ps.  vii.  14 ; 

■ - T  I    -T 

Ez.  xxiv.  10.    Then  it  is  used  in  the  transferred  sense  of  hot  pursuit^  and  indeed  at  first  with  '"^Hi^  (as  it  were,  burning 

after  one)  Gen.  xxxi.  36;  1  Sam.  xvii.  53.     Only  in  this  place  is  the  word  construed  directly  as  transitive  with  the  Ace.  of 

the  object.     Jeremiah  never  avails  himself  of  the  word. — l^l?^,  very  frequent  in  Jer.,  ii.  2,  6;  iii.  2,  etc. — 31N,  see  iii.  10. 

Ver.  20. — The  expression  -lySX  H^l  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah  ;  but,  founded  on  Gen.  vii.  27,  in  Ex.  xv.  8;  Ps.  xviii. 

6  (2  Sam.  xxii.  16);  Job  iv.  9;  comp.  Cant.  vii.  9. — '•''''  n^K'D  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.    See  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  7, 11;  xxvi.  9, 

11,16,23;  2  Sam.  i,  14,  16  ;  xix.  22;  xxiii.  1.— 137,  Jeremiah   uses  frequently.     See  Ii.  56;  xxxviii.  28;  xlviii.  1,  etc. — 

JT*ni2'.  (comp.  n^nK?,  Prov.  xxiii.  10)  is  found,  besides  here,  only  in  Ps.  cvii.  20.— 7]f ,  Jer.  vi.  4 ;  xlviii.  45. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

Vers.  17-20.  With  few  but  telling  strokes  the 
Prophet  here  sketches  a  picture  of  the  events 
which  constitute  the  last  stadium  of  the  great 
catastrophe,  ending  with  the  imprisonment  of 
the  king.  He  describes  how  they  in  Jerusalem 
bad  placed  their  last  hope  on  Egyptian  help, 


which  was  not  realized,  ver.  17.  Then,  omitting 
all  that  had  reference  to  the  capture  of  the  cit^ 
itself,  he  passes  over  to  the  flight  of  the  king, 
which  he  describes  so  graphically,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  him  as  a  participator  in  the 
events  he  narrates.  He  describes  how  they  were 
so  closely  watched,  that  soon  all  hope  of  escape 
forsook  them,  ver.  18.  With  extraordinary  ce- 
lerity they  were  pursued,  ver.  19,  and  the  king 
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was  imprisoned.  With  that,  their  last  hope,  the 
hope  that  they  might  live  under  his  shadow,  in 
the  enjoyment  at  least  of  liberty,  even  if  among 
foreign  people,  was  frustrated,  ver.  20. 

Ver.  17.  As  for  us,  our  eyes  yet  failed 
for  our  vain  help.  Yei  stood  she!  Our  eyes 
longed  after  our  vain  help.  She,  that  is  to  say  Je- 
rus.ilem,  still  stood,  exclaims  the  Poet  with  em- 
phasis, and  thus  transports  us  info  the  historical 
event  of  which  he  treats.  [For  the  reasons 
stated  above  in  Textual  and  Grammatical  Notes, 
(he  correct  translation  seems  to  be.  Still  did  our 
eyes  fail  looking  for  our  vain  help.  Literally, 
Still  our  eyes  exhausted  or  spent  themselves  (look- 
ing)/or  owr  vainluilp.—V.  H.  H.]  The  Poet  de- 
scribes here  the  yearning  long-cherished  hope 
of  Egyptian  help.  The  retreat  of  the  Chaldean 
army  (Jer.  xxxvii.  6)  liad  greatly  strengthened 
that  hope.  But  it  proved  delusive.  Instead  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  the  Chaldeans  were  soon 
seen  again  approaching  the  city  (Jer.  xxxvii.  8; 
xxxiv.  22).  [Our  vain  help.  Calvin:  "There 
is  an  implied  contrast  between  empty  and  fal- 
lacious help  and  the  help  of  God,  which  the  peo- 
ple rejected  when  they  preferred  the  Egyptians."] 
— In  our  watching — on  our  watch-tower  [so 
Blatnet,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  Notes,  Ger- 
LACH,  Davidson  Lpx.,  Fuerst  Lex.~\ — "We  have 
watched  for  a  nation  that  could  not  save 
us — we  watched  for  a  people  that  helps  not  [or, 
tcill  not  help  (Ghrlach),  or,  may  not,  i.  e.  cannot 
save.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  18.  They  hunt  our  steps,  that  we 
cannot  go  in  our  streets — They  watched  our 
steps  that  we  could  not  go  on  our  streets.  Ewald 
understands  the  first  half  of  the  verse  as  refer- 
ring to  an  edict  of  the  Egyptian  king,  which 
prohibited  the  refugees  who  were  in  Egypt  from 
carrying  on  traffic  of  any  kind  with  Palestine. 
This  was  considered,  and  not  without  reason, 
the  harshest  measure  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
them.  But  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  any  kind  of  trade  with  the  markets  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  its  depopulation,  or  of  any  prohi- 
bition of  visiting  those  markets.  Besides,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  Jews,  who  had  fled 
to  Egypt,  impelled  by  fear  of  the  Chaldeans, 
would  have  had  any  desire  to  go  back  again 
within  the  reach  of  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Then,  too,  this  thought  in  this  connection  seems 
an  excessively  awkward  vcrepov  irporepov  [put- 
ting last  first].  Ti-iENins  and  Vaihinger 
[Blatney,  also]  understand  these  words  of  the 
besieging  towers,  whence  the  streets  were  bom- 
barded and  so  walking  in  them  was  prevented. 
I  will  not  deny  that  from  these  towers  (see  re- 
marks on  Jer.  lii.  4,  5)  the  city  might  be  watched. 
But  to  refer  the  words  that  ice  could  not  walk  in 
the  streets  to  the  bombardment  of  the  streets, 
seems  to  me  a  singular  notion.  AVe  are  not  to 
suppose  tliat  the  besieging  machines  of  the  an- 
cients carried  cannon.  [Remembering  how  nar- 
row the  streets  of  oriental  cities  are  and  how 
protected,  often,  by  the  buildings  projecting  over 
them,  it  is  obvious  that  no  besieging  towers 
could  so  command  the  streets  as  to  expose  the 
citizens  to  the  aim  of  the  enemies'  weapons. — 
W.  H.  H.]  We  read  in  .Jer.  lii.  7,  8,  "  And  all 
the  men  of  war  fled,  by  the  way  of  the  gate  be- 
tween  the  two  walls,   which  was  by  the  king's 


garden:  (now  the  Chaldeans  were  by  tho  city 
round  about;)  and  they  went  by  tho  way  of  tlie 
plain.  But  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  pursued 
after  the  king,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  lbs 
plains  of  Jericho;  and  all  his  army  was 
scattered  from  him."  See  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5. 
From  this  description  it  appears,  1st.  That  Zede- 
kiah with  his  men  of  war  endeavored  to  escape 
secretly,  and  did  so  escape  by  a  flight  at  night 
from  a  gate  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
2d.  That  the  Chaldeans  sought  to  prevent  liis  es- 
cape. This  is  evident  from  their  surrounding  the 
city,  as  well  as  from  the  secret  flight  .and  imme- 
diate pursuit.  It  is  also  obvious,  a  priori,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  near  at  hand  for  the  very 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king.  Now  does  not  our  passage  answer  exactly 
to  all  this?  All  the  steps  of  the  beleaguered 
citizens  were  observed,  so  that  they  could  not  go 
upon  their  streets  unhindered.  I  do  not  under- 
stand r\)2n'}=sircets  of  the  country  roads.  But  I 
believe  that  the  passages  leading  out  of  the  city, 
as  for  example  the  way  between  the  walls,  can  be 

classed  with  the  n'Un')=s<«rfs.  [The  verb  ren- 
dered hunt,  ll'H,  means  (seeremarks  on  iii.  52),  not 
merely  to  hunt,  but  to  take  by  hunting,  not  merely 
to  lay  snares  (Noyes),  but  to  ensnare  or  take  in  snares. 
It  clearly  has  this  meaning,  it  seems  to  me,  both  in 
Mio.  vii.  2  and  Prov.  vi.  2B.     The  word  rendered 

streets,  jn3n"l,  means  the  streets  of  a  city,  as  is 
plainly  evident  here  from  the  expression  otcr 
streets.  ^J'r\I]n"13,  in  our  own  streets,  can  only  mean 
the  streets  of  our  city,  and  that  no  out  of  the  way 
passages  between  the  walls,  but  streets  that  were 
common  property,  and  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  walk  in.  Our  text  then  can  only  mean 
that  those  who  appeared  on  the  streets  were  at 
once  arrested.  Zedekiah  and  his  army  were  not 
captured  in  the  streets,  but  far  away  from  the  city. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  neither  this  verse, 
nor  the  following  one,  refers  particularly  to  the 
flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah  and  his  army.  It 
relates  to  a  time  posterior  to  that  event.  The 
city  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Chaldeans: 
the  enemy  had  entered  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
(ver.  12),  which  did  not  occur  till  one  month 
after  Zedekiah's  capture.  The  Prophet  having 
announced  in  ver.  11,  that  the  Divine  wrath  was 
accomplished,  and  Zion  consumed  with  fire  to 
IheYQvj  foundations  thereof,  goes  back  in  vers.  12- 
16,  to  attribute  this  event  to  the  sins  of  the  pro- 
phets and  priests,  and  lo  show  how  they  were 
abhorred  and  punished, — then  in  ver.  17,  he  tells 
us,  how  those  that  were  left  in  the  city  continued 
to  the  very  last  to  hope  for  Egyptian  aid, — in  ver. 
18,  that  tliey  could  not  escape  from  the  city,  for 
they  were  captured  the  moment  they  appeared  in 
the  streets, — in  ver.  19,  that  those  who  did  man- 
age to  escape  from  the  city,  were  pursued  and 
captured,  whether  they  fled  to  the  mountains  or 
the  desert, — and  ver.  20,  declaring  that  their 
king  was  already  a  prisoner,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  is  destroyed  and  their  inde- 
pendent nationality  is  at  an  end.  With  all  this 
the  last  half  of  ver.  18  harmonizes;  when  they 
found  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  come,  and  that 
they  were  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans, 
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ilien  it  wag  evident  that  their  end  was  near,  their 
(Inys  fulfilled, — yea,  their  end  had  actually  come  ! 
We  translate  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  therefore. 
They  hunted  our  steps,  or  they  ensnared  our  steps, 
that  is,  they  were  on  the  watch  for  us  and  caught 
119  as  a  wily  trapper  watching  the  steps  of  his 
game,  so  that  we  could  not  go  in  our  streets. — W.  H. 
H.] — Our  end  is  near,  our  days  are  ful- 
filled; for  our  end  is  come.  [Oar  end  ap- 
proached, our  days  were  fulfilled,  for  (or  yea,  ja, 
Gerlaoh)  our  end  arrived,  or  was  actually  CQ-mc. 
There  is  no  change  of  tense  from  the  first  half  of 
the  verse. — W.  H.  H.]  These  are  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  fugitives,  which  describe  most  gra- 
phically how  they  felt,  when  they  observed  that 
their  flight  was  discovered.  Since  many  sur- 
vived those  days,  among  others  the  king  and  the 
Poet  himself,  it  is  evident  that  these  words  are 
to  be  interpreted,  not  of  what  happened,  but  of 
what  they  feared  would  happen.  Besides,  the 
second  half  of  the  verse,  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers, is  climacteric;  for  in  the  first,  the  end  is 
indicated  only  as  near,  but  in  the  second  as  come, 
and  therefore  the  measure  of  life  as  fulfilled. 
[These  words  were  not  the  words  of  "fugitives," 
for  reasons  given  above.  They  may  have  been 
the  words  of  the  would-be  fugitives,  those  who 
would  have  escaped  from  the  city  if  they  had  not 
been  arrested  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  regard  them  as  the  words  of 
the  Prophet.  The  Egyptians  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue.  Escape  from  the  city  was  impossible. 
Then,  says  he,  our  end  approached,  the  days  of  our 
national  existence  loere  accomplished,  yea  our  end 
actually  arrived,  when  the  city  was  consumed  with 
fire,  and  the  people  transported  to  Babj'lon. — 
W.  H.H.] 

Ver.  19.  Our  persecutors  are — our  pursuers 
were — s'wifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heaven. 
The  image  of  the  eagles  is  taken  from  Jer.  iv. 
13,  where  it  is  said  of  the  enemy  from  the  north 
"his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles."  See  2  Sam. 
i.  23.  Their  apprehension  proves  to  be  well 
founded.  The  pursuit  was  begun  instantly  and 
with  the  greatest  energy. — They  pursued  us 
upon  the  mountains,  they  laid  w^ait  for  us 
in  the  -wilderness.  On  the  mountains  they 
chased  us,  in  the  wilderness  they  were  on  the  watch 
/or  us  [Gerlaoh:  laidsnaresfor  us.J  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri- 
cho, at  first  over  heights  (beginning  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives)  leads  directly  down  into  the 
plain  of  the  Ghor.  See  the  full  description  of 
this  road  in  Rittee's  Geography,  xv.  1,  pp.  48-5 
ff.  Let  the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  be  care- 
fully observed  in  this  whole  narration  of  the 
flight  of  the  king,  vers,  18-20.  Would  not  one, 
who  knew  of  the  facts  only  by  hear-say,  have 
used  the  third  person  ?*  And  does  not  the  first 
person  show,  as  also  the  animated  clearly  defined 
particulars  do,  that  he  himself  had  participated 
in  the  flight  from  that  fierce  pursuit?  [Granting 
that  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  king  are  here  in- 
tended, there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  description 
that  necessarily  implies  the  presence  of  the  au- 
thor with  the  king.  But  we  have  seen  above 
that  this  verse  cannot  relate  to  the  flight  and  oap- 

*  [Ib  this  question  well  put  by  one  who  regards  the  third 
Song  as  the  composition  of  another  than  Jeremiah  himself? 
-VV.II.H.J 


ture  of  the  king.  The  Prophet  is  simply  relating 
the  fate  of  the  people  and  confirming  his  declara- 
tion that  their  end,  as  a  people,  a  nation,  had  come, 
ver.  18.  The  Egyptians  did  not  arrive  for  their 
relief.  Those  who  ventured  into  the  streets  were 
seized  and  made  prisoners.  Those  who  managed 
to  escape  were  hotly  pursued  or  fell  into  am- 
bushes carefully  prepared  in  view  of  their  flight. 
They  were  now  hopeless  and  helpless.  And  to 
crown  all,  their  king  was  a  prisoner,  ver.  20,  and 
even  if  they  could  escape  from  their  pursuers, 
they  could  not  rally  around  his  sacred  person 
and  preserve  their  independent  sovereignty  in 
some  foreign  land.  Thus  in  very  truth  their  end 
had  come,  which  is  the  point  the  Prophet  has  in 
his  mind.— W.  11.  H.] 

Ver.  20.  The  breath  of  our  nostrils.  [Owen: 
"A  kingdom  cannot  exist  without  a  king.  Hence 
the  king  may  be  said  to  be  the  breath  or  the 
life  of  the  body  politic."] — the  anointed  of  the 
LORD — of  Jehovah — was  taken  in  their  pits 
— [Calvin:  in  their  snares.  JiKOVGHTOis:  was  caught 
in  their  trap.~\ — Of  'whom  we  said,  under  his 
shadcw — [or,  according  to  Owen  aud  Noyes, 
under  lohose  shadow,  we  said,'] — see  Is.  xxx.  2,  .3  ; 
Hos.  xiv.  8  (7) ;  Ez.  xxxi.  17. — We  shall  live 
among  the  heathen — Uhe  nations,  Calvin, 
Bboughton,  Bootheoyd,  Owen,  Noyes,  Gek- 
LACH.  Blayney:  "To  live  among  the  nations, 
probably  means  to  exist  in  a  national  capacity, 
or  as  one  among  them."]  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Poet  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  king.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  connection 
utterly  refute  the  idea,  adopted  by  the  Chaldaic, 
Raschi  and  many  modern  commentators,  that 
this  refers  to  the.  pious  Josiah,  whom  Jeremiah, 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  glorified  in  a 
song  of  lamentation.  The  King  here  meant  can 
only  be  Zedekiah.  He  was  a  weak,  but  a  good- 
natured  king.  He  resembled  Louis  XVi.  of 
France.  Like  him  he  may  also  have  been  well- 
beloved.  But  the  principal  point  was  thathe  was 
king,  and  especially  the  theocratic  king.  Seneca 
says  (de  dementia,  i.  4,  according  to  a  quotation 
of  Pareau's),  Ille  (princeps)  est  spiritus  vitalis, 
quern,  hiec  tot  millia  (civium)  trahunt  [he  (the 
sovereign)  is  the  vital  breath,  which  so  many 
thousands  (of  citizens)  inhale].  Much  more 
the  theocratic  king,  the  Lord's  anointed,  the 
bearer  of  the  promises  (2  Sam.  vii.)  was  a  living 
pledge  of  the  continuance  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  See  Ps.  xxviii.,  especially  ver.  8,  and 
Delitzsch  on  that  place.  We  can  see,  besides, 
from  the  words  of  whom  we  said,  etc.,  what  plan 
with  reference  to  the  future  was  entertained  by 
the  fugitive  Jews.  They  hoped  to  escape  to  a 
friendly  heathen  nation,  and  there  gathering 
around  their  king  as  their  shield  and  security  of 
a  better  future,  pass  their  days  at  least  in  free- 
dom. [Wordsworth:  "It  has  been  objected  by 
some,  that  the  Lamentations  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Jeremiah  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  because  such  words  as 
these,  could  not  be  applied  to  such  a  vicious  king 
as  Zedekiah.  But  such  an  objection  as  this  be- 
trays an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  loyalty, 
as  taught  by  Almighty  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  in  the  New.  He  teaches  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  hie 
office,  and  to  venerate  his  authority  as  from  God 
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(Rom.  xiii.  1-7),  whatever  may  be  his  personal 
character.  Even  Saul  was  '  the  Lord's  Anointed,' 
and  was  revered  and  bewailed  as  such  by  David. 
See  on  1  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  11,  16,  23;  2  Sam.  i.  14, 
16.  And  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
teach  us  to  obey  a  civil  ruler,  as  God's  deputy 
and  vicegerent,  in  all  things  not  unlawful,  al- 
though that  ruler  may  be  a  Tiberius  (see  on 
Matt.  xxii.  21)  or  a  Nero  (see  on  Rom.  xiii.  1- 
7;  Titus  iii.  1;  1  Pet.  ii.  13)."  Calvin:  "God 
made  David  king,  and  also  his  posterity,  for  this 
end,  that  the  life  of  the  people  might,  in  a  man- 
ner, reside  in  him.  As  far  then  as  David  was  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  so  constituted  by  God, 
he  was  even  their  life.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  all  his  posterity  as  long  as  the  succession 

continued But  we  must  observe    that 

these  high  terms  in  which  the  posterity  of  David 
were  spoken  of,  properly  belong  to  Christ  only; 
for  David  was  not  the  life  of  the  people,  except 
as  he  was  the  type  of  Christ  and  represented 
His  person.  Then  what  is  said  was  not  really 
found,  in  its  fullest  significance,  in  the  posterity 


of  David,  but  only  typically.  Hence  the  truth, 
the  reality,  is  to  be  sought  in  no  other  but  in 
Christ.  And  we  hence  learn  that  the  Church 
is  dead,  and  is  like  a  maimed  body,  when  sepa- 
rated from  its  Head.  .  .  In  short,  Jeremiah 
means  that  the  favor  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  ex- 
tinguished when  the  king  was  taken  away,  be- 
cause the  happiness  of  the  people  depended  on 
the  king,  and  the  royal  dignity  was  as  it  were 
a  sure  pledge  of  the  grace  and  favor  of  God ; 
hence  the  blessing  of  God  ceased,  when  the  king 
was  taken  away  from  the  Jews.  .  .  .  We  shall  live, 
they  said,  even  among  the  nations  under  the  shadow 
of  our  king  ;  that  is,  '  Though  we  may  be  driven 
to  foreign  nations,  yet  the  king  will  be  able  to 
gather  us,  and  his  shadow  will  extend  far  and 
wide  to  keep  us  safe.'  So  the  Jews  believed,  but 
fiilsely,  because  by  their  defection  they  had  cast 
away  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  it  is  said 
in  Ps.  ii.  3.  As  then  they  had  shaken  off  the 
heavenly  yoke,  they  in  vain  trusted  in  the  shadow 
of  an  earthly  king,  and  were  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  God."] 


IV.  21,  22. 


21  Kejoice  and  be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Uz  :  the 
cup  also  shall  pass  through  unto  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  drunken,  and  shalt  make  thy- 

22  self  naked.  The  punishment  of  thine  iniquity  is  accomplished,  O  daughter  of 
Zion  ;  he  will  no  more  carry  thee  away  into  captivity  :  he  will  visit  thine  iniquity, 
O  daughter  of  Edom ;  he  will  discover  thy  sins. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  21. — ''n^Ii'V.    For  the  form  Bee  Jer.  x.  17.    [May  we  recognize  a  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah  in  this  form  ? — W.  H.  H.] 
— 'ty'K',  nee  i.  21.— 013.  Jer.  xxY.  16, 17,  28;  xlix.  12;  Ii.  7,  eic.    The  expression  0""13J?n_  ia  peculiar  to  this  place.— 
^3E;,  inehriari,  Jer.  xxv.  27 ;  xlviii.  26 ;  Ii.  7,  39,  .57.— HIthp.  of  PI"! J?  only  here.    Jeremiah  uses  the  verb  in  no  form. 
Perhaps  there  lies  in  'IJjnn  an  allusion  [ironical  ?]  to  that  llj;,  ?"\j;  of  the  Bdomitea,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 
'  Ver.  22. — The  perfects  in  this  verse  indicate,  that  the  Poet  transfers  himself  into  the  future,  in   such  a  manner  that  he 

sees  what  is  yet  future,  ae  if  it  were  actually  transpiring  before  him. — m?,  see  ver.  0. — Qj^,  frequent  with  Jeremiah  i.  3  • 
vi.  29 ;  xxiv.  10,  eic.  The  phrase  y\^  Dfl  occurs  only  here. — Jeremiah  uses  Hiphil  of  7jn  very  often,  xx.  4  ;  xxii.  12  efc.: 
also  the  Piel,  see  ii.  14,  where  the  construction  with  7_J?  also  occurs. — lp3,  Jer.  v.  9,  29 ;  xxv.  12,  etc.  The  phrase  nr33 
p_J^  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  xx.  5 ;  xxxiv.  7 ;  Lev.  xviii.  26  ;  Nam.  xiv.  18 ;  Deut.  v.  9 ;  yet  it  is  also  found 
in  Jeremiah,  xxv.  12 ;  xxxvi.  31. 

that  time,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  or  whether  it 
merely  refers  to  such  an  extension  in  a  general 
way,  is  very  questionable.  Ewald  (on  this  text 
and  Gesch.  d.  B.  Isrl.  IV.  S.  9)  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  extended  the  dominion 
of  the  Edomites  "  in  the  land  of  Uz  far  to  the 
north-east."  But  this  position  of  the  land  of  Uz 
[north-east  of  Idumea]  is  very  problematical. 
See  remarks  on  Jer.  xxv.  20.  At  all  events,  the 
words  are  most  easily  explained  if  the  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Uz  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
success  and  a  cause  for  rejoicing  on  the  part  of 
Edom.  The  historical  accounts  are  too  sparse  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  anything  on  this  subject 
with  certainty.  See  Carl  von  Racmek,  Eastern 
Palestine  and  the  land  of  Edom,  in  Berqhacs' 
Annals,  1830,  VoL  I  pp.  563,  664.  [Brough- 
TON :   "  From  Esay  to  the  Herods  Edom  hated 


EXEGETIOAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  21,  22.  In  conclusion  the  Poet  addresses 
a  word  of  threatening  to  Edom,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  word  of  comfort  addressed  to  Zion, 
renders  the  severity  of  the  threatening  still  more 
impressive.  That  the  Edomites  most  maliciously 
rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  contributed  towards  it,  we  know  from  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7;  Ez.  xxv.  12;  xxxv.  16;  xxxvi.  6. 
See  remarks  on  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  to  which  the 
ironical  TIDK^l  ''iO^W,  rejoice  and  be  glad,  here 
refer. 

Ver.  21.  Rejoice— exuZi— and  be  glad,  O 
daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the 
land  ofUz.  Whether  this  refers  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  dominion  of  Edom  that  existed  at 
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Jacob,  and  no  less  than  ten  prophecies  are  against 
them,  as  Bakbinel  noteth  upon  Obadias  "  Cal- 
vin :  "The  Idumeans,  above  others,  had  mani- 
fested hostility  to  the  chosen  people.  And  the 
indignity  was  the  greater,  because  they  had  de- 
scended from  the  same  father,  for  Isaac  was  their 
common  father ;  and  they  derived  their  origin 
from  two  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob.  As,  then, 
the  Idumeans  were  related  to  the  Jews,  their 
cruelty  was  less  tolerable  ;  for  they  thus  forgot 
their  own  race,  and  raged  against  their  brethren 
and  relatives."]. — The  cup  also  shall  pass 
through  unto  thee — also  to  thee  shall  the  cup 
pass  over.  [Calvin:  "He  employs  a  common 
metaphor ;  for  adversity  is  denoted  in  the  Scrip- 
ture by  the  word  mp ;  for  God,  according  to  His 
will,  gives  to  drink  to  each  as  much  as  He 
pleases.  .  .  .  Nor  does  He  allow  any  one  either 
to  reject  the  cup  offered,  or  to  throw  away  the 
wine,  but  H«  constrains  him  to  drink  and  to  ex- 
haust to  the  very  dregs  as  much  as  He  gives  to 
each  to  drink.  Hence  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Prophet  says  now  that  the  cup  would  pass  over 
to  the  Idumeans  ;  for  we  know  that,  shortly  after, 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Chaldeans,  with  whom 
they  had  before  been  united.  But  when  they 
had  by  their  perfidy  fallen  otf  from  their  treaty, 
tliey  were  in  their  turn  punished"]. — Thou 
shalt  be  drunken.  Thuu  shalt  get  drunk.  [By 
drunkenness  here  we  are  to  understand  "  that 
judicial  infatuation  "  (Blaynet)  which  leads  to 
all  sorts  of  shame  and  self-injury,  and  exposes 
its  subject  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  his  enemies. — 
W.  H.  H.]. — And  shalt  make  thyself  naked. 
Drunkenness  and  denudation,  intoxication  and 
shame  go  together:  see  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  Hab.  ii.  15, 16. 
Ver.  22.  The  punishment  of  thine  ini- 
quity (marg.  simply.  Thine  iniquity)  is  accom- 
plished.— Blotted  out  is  thy  guilt  [or  we  can 
translate  Dr.  Naegelsbach's  translation.  Thy 
debt  is  paid,  Getilgt  istdeine  Schuld.  Gerlach: 
thy  guilt  is  at  an  end.  All  the  English  translators, 
except  Owen,  take  pj?  in  the  first  member  of  the 
verse  as  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and  in  the 
second  member  as  iniquity  itself.  Owen  trans- 
lates the  word  iniquity  in  both  members,  but  ex- 
plains the  first  as  meaning  punishment :  "  to 
complete  iniquity,"  he  says,  "  can  here  mean  no 
other  thing  than  to  complete  the  punishment  due 
to  it."  It  is  an  awkward  confusion  of  terms 
and  injures  the  antithesis  between  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  verse  to  put  two  meanings  on  this 
one  word.  We  are,  doubtless,  to  take  the  word 
in  both  clauses  in  the  sense  of  guilt,  desert  of 
and  liability  to  punishment,  and  understand  the 
whole  verse  as  intended  in  a  prophetical  and  an- 
ticipatory sense.  The  exile  the  Jews  were  now 
suffering  would  exhaust,  as  it  were,  the  demands 
of  justice  against  them ;  and  in  view  of  this  the 
Prophet  says,  Thy  guilt  is  blotted  out,  or  cancelled, 
or  at  an  end.  Wob-dswokth:  "Rather,  thy  sin 
(see  ver.  6)  is  accomplished,  completed  and  taken 
away  ;  and  for  this  use  of  the  verb  (tarn)  here, 
see  iii.  22;  Jer.  vi.  29;  xliv.  12;  where  it  is 
rendered  by  consumed,  and  Gesen.  867." — W.  H. 
H.].— He  will  no  more  carry  thee  away 
into  captivity — he  will  not  banish  thee  longer 
[lit.  he  will  not  add  to  banish  thee.  This  does  not 
imply,  as  many  commentators  seem  to  apprehend, 
a  promise  that  God  would  never  again  send  the 


Jewish  nation  into  captivity.  But  it  means  only 
that  their  present  exile  should  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  limit  determined  by  their  guilt.  It 
involves  rather  a  promise  of  a  return  to  their 
own  land,  when  their  iniquity  was  thus  cancelled 
by  the  punishment  received. — W.  H.  H.]. — He 
will  visit  thine  iniquity — He  visits  thy 
guilt.  See  i.  8. — O  daughter  ,  of  Edom,  he 
w^ill  discover — he  uncovers — thy  sins.  The 
two  halves  of  the  verse  correspond  to  each  other: 
each  of  them  has  the  name  of  a  nation  for  its 
central  point ;  to  the  ^31^  DO,  finished  or  cancelled 
is  thy  guilt,  of  the  first  half,  corresponds  the 
1]J1^  fpp,  he  visits  thine  iniquity,  of  the  second ; 

and  to  the  'i]ni7jri,  to  banish  thee,  of  the  first  half, 
corresponds  the  nli,  uncovers,  of  the  second. 
[This  is  more  apparent  in  Hebrew,  because  the 
last  two  words  referred  to  are  derived  from  the 
same  verbal  root.  Some  have  attempted  to  make 
the  correspondence  complete  by  giving  the 
same  sense  to  both  these  words.  Thus  Booth- 
ROYD  translates  the  first  he  will  no  more  expose 
thee,  and  the  second  he  will  expose  thy  sins.  But 
the  Hiphil  form  of  the  first  phrase  will  not  allow 
us  to  translate  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Kal 
form  of  the  second  word,  nor  does  the  Hiphil 
ever  seem  to  be  used  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  leading  away,  causing  to  go  away,  driving 
away,  or  carrying  captive.  Henderson,  on  the 
other  hand  (Blayney  and  Owen  give  the  same 
sense),  translates  the  first  phrase  he  will  no 
more  hold  thee  captive,  and  the  second  he  will  carry 
thee  away  captive  because  of  thy  sins,  which  agrees 
with  the  marginal  reading  in  our  English  Bible. 
But  the  Kal  might  mean  to  go  away  into  captivity, 
but  cannot  have  the  Hiphil  sense  of  carrying  away. 
More  than  this,  the  grammatical  construction 
would  require  us  to  understand  that  he  made 
their  sins  captive  instead  of  their  persons.  And 
more  than  all  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  constantly 
used  in  the  sense  of  uncovering  sins,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  them  to  contempt,  rebuke  and 
punishment.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  acquiesce  in  the  translation  above  given. 
— Wordsworth:  "  He  hath  uncovered  the  sins 
of  Edom;  and  hath  covered  those  of  Israel." — 
W.  H.  H.] 

Note  on  Authorship.*  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Song  contains  some  hints  in  reference  to  its  au- 
thor that  are  worthy  of  consideration.  1.  The 
brilliant  descriptive  sketch  of  the  Princes  of 
Judah,  given  by  the  Poet  in  ver.  7,  should  be 
considered.  2.  He  charges  the  blame  of  the 
prodigious  misfortune  entirely  to  the  Priests  and 
Prophets,  vers.  13-15  (see  also  ii.  14),  whilst  it 
appears  from  Jeremiah  that  the  secular  leaders- 
of  the  people  [die  weltlichen  Grossen]  were  net 
less  guilty.  See  Jer.  ii.  26 ;  v.  5,  25-28 ;  xxiii'. 
1,  2;  xxxiv.  19;  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.  xliv.  17.  His 
way  of  putting  things  conveys  to  us  the  im- 
pression, that  the  author  may  have  been  an  ac- 
complished member  of  the  lay  aristocracy,  pos- 
sessed of  great  love  for  his  own  particular  order. 
3.  This  conclusion  is  favored  by  the  fact,  as  he 
gives  us  very  plainly  to  understand,  that  he  was 


*  [This  note,  appended  to  the  introduction  to  the  chapter 
by  the  author,  has  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
by  the  Translator,  in  order  to  presei-ve  the  connection  tm' 
broken.— W.H.H.] 
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one  of  the  companions  of  the  king  in  his  flight, 
vers.  17-20.  It  would  seem  then,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  polished  and  well-disposed  Princes 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  the  King.  Was  he, 
perhaps,  that  Seraiah,  who  was  the  son  of  Neriah 
and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  li.  59)  ?  [The  argu- 
ments here  indicated  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently answered.  It  remains  only  to  say,  1. 
That  Jeremiah  was  fully  equal  to  a  much  fuller 
and  more  "brilliant"  description  of  the  princes, 
than  that  contained  in  ver.  7,  both  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  court,  and  his  imagi- 
native, poetical  and  rhetorical  abilities,  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  book  of  Prophecies.  2.  The  author, 
even  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  the  Princes,  can 
not  be  charged  with  the  criminal  partiality  of 
attempting  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  sins  of  his 
own  peers.  While  ver.  13  charges  special  guilt 
on  Prophets  and  Priests,  as  also  Jeremiah  (him- 
self both  Prophet  and  Priest)  does;  yet  the 
whole  people  are  represented  as  given  up  to  sin, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  of  old,  ver.  6; 
and  the  1,  with  which  ver.  6  begins,  shows  that 
the  secular  nobility,  represented  in  ver.  5  as 
those  who  "  fed  delicately  "  and  were  "brought 
up  in  scarlet,"  suffered  the  punishment  of  their 
own  "  iniquity."  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
book  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  written  by  a 
Prophet  and  Priest,  sought  to  extenuate  the  guilt 
of  those  two  classes,  and  to  lay  the  blame  chiefly 
on  the  secular  nobility,  then  there  might  be  some 
show  for  the  argument  that  this  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions, which  lays  the  onus  of  the  guilt  on  Pro- 
phets and  Priests,  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah. 
But  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  true :  and  in  Jer. 
xxvi.  7-24,  the  Prophet  actually  represents  the 
Princes  as  resisting  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pro- 
phets and  Priests,  to  put  him  to  death.  Who 
then  would  be  more  likely  to  show  a  preference 
for  the  Princes,  to  the  other  two  orders  alluded 
to,  than  Jeremiah  himself?  In  fact,  however,  no 
such  preference  is  shown.  3.  Vers.  17-19  do 
not  and  cannot  describe  the  flight  and  capture 
of  the  king  and  his  army.  If  it  were  possible  to 
interpret  them  of  those  events,  we  must  decide 
that  they  are  anything  but  "  graphic,"  and  have 
none  of  the  characteristics  which  would  mark  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness  of  those  events  and  a 
participator  in  them.  Only  an  author  capable 
of  the  brusque  personation  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
third  chapter,  by  the  abrupt  introduction  of  "  I 
am  the  man,"  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  such  an 
awkward  and  preposterous  absorption  of  the 
king,  princes,  and  "all  the  men  of  war"  in  his 
own  person,  by  tumbling  them  all  into  the  nar- 
rative condensed  into  the  single  pronoun  "us," 
without  any  other  announcement  or  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  rank,  character  and  numbers 
of  those  who  now  appear  upon  the  scene.  As 
Dr.  Naegblsbach  can  accept  the  absurdity  in- 
volved in  the  idea  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  third  chapter,  he  can  be  pardoned  for 
the  absurdity  involved  in  the  idea,  that  the  "us," 
in  ver.  17  of  this  chapter,  means  king  Zedekiah 
and  his  companions  in  flight,  including  "all  the 
men  of  war."  But  where  are  the  graphic  fea- 
tures of  the  description,  "  die  er  so  anschaulioh 
beschreibt,  dass  man  sich  fast  genothigt  sieht, 
ihn  fUr  einen  Theilnehmer  derselben  zu  halten," 
i.  e.,  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 


that  the  writer  was  a  participant  in  the  scenes 
he  describes?  Where  are  the  allusions  to  the 
facts  that  they  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
"  night,"  "  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls,  which  was  by  the  king's  garden," 
that  "  all  the  men  of  war  "  went  with  the  king 
and  that  when  the  king  was  taken  the  army  was 
"scattered  from  him"  (2  Kings  xxv.  3-5;  Jer. 
lii.  6-8)  ?  On  the  other  hand,  here  are  facts  in- 
consistent with  those  referred  to,  that  they  were 
on  their  watch-towers,  watching  for  help,  not  at- 
tempting escape,  ver.  17,  and  that  they  could  not 
go  in  the  streets  without  being  arrested  by  those 
who  hunted  their  steps,  ver.  18,  involving  the 
idea  that  the  city  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  enemy, — whereas,  before  the  enemy  were 
actually  in  the  city,  Zedekiah  and  his  army  made 
a  secret  and  unobserved  escape,  and  were  not 
pursued  till  after  they  had  gone  completely  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  from  west  to  east  and  were 
on  their  way  to  the  plains  of  Jericho.  Finally: 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  completeness  of 
t  he  Poem  requires  us  to  interpret  these  last  verses 
of  the  events  that  followed  the  capture  of  the 
king.  They  describe  the  last  scene  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe, the  feelings  and  the  fate  of  thepeople, 
remaining  in  the  city,  when  the  Chaldeans  took 
possession  of  it  and  proceeded  to  their  work  of 
plunder,  violence  and  destruction.  And  it  is 
written  just  as  we  would  suppose  Jeremiah,  who 
was  found  in  imprisonment  by  the  Chaldeans,  at 
that  time,  and  who  actually  witnessed  what  he 
describes,  would  have  written  it. — W.  H.  H.] 

DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  "  If  the  violation  of  a  material 
Temple,  such  as  that  of  Jerusalem  formerly  was, 
is  so  sad  and  sorrowful  a  spectacle;  how  ranch 
more  sad  and  sorrowful  would  be  the  violation 
of  spiritual  temples,  such  as  the  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians? Yet  they  are  viol.ated  by  other  crimes 
against  conscience,  as  well  as  especially  by  forni- 
cation and  murders  (1  Cor.  vi.  15-20).  But  woe 
to  such  a  violator!  For  he  in  turn  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  just  judgment  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii. 

16,   17)."    FORSTKR. 

2.  Vers.  1,  2.  The  children  of  Zion  are  here 
denoted  as  of  noble  extraction,  and  on  that  ac- 
count compared  to  precious  metals  and  precious 
stones,  which  never  could  become  so  black  and 
vile,  as  to  be  thrown  into  the  corners  of  the 
streets  as  worthless.  Israel  was  in  fact  the  no- 
bility of  the  human  race.  For  the  heathen  are 
nothing  else  than  the  homo  communis,  the  ordi- 
nary natural  man,  without  higher  life-power. 
But  Israel,  as  the  chosen  people,  represented  the 
power  of  the  higher  and  eternal  life,  though  only 
typically.  Therefore  it  represents  only,  as  it 
were,  the  lower  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  lowest 
degree.  Yet  this  is  always  a  real  nobility.  The 
meanest  Jew  carries  about  with  him  to  this  day, 
in  his  crooked  nose,  a  diploma  of  nobility,  which 
elevates  him  above  all  the  nobility  of  our  modern 
European  aristocrats,  for  he  is  thereby  legiti- 
matized as  a  son  of  Abraham.  But  what  is  this 
and  all  other  kinds  of  nobility  of  the  earthly  high- 
born, compared  to  the  nobility  of  those  born 
again  of  Christ  through  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ment?    Nothing  but  "dung,"   as  Paul  decides, 
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who  in  Phil.  iii.  8  tears  his  theocratic  patent  of 
nobility  into  shreds.  For  all  that  springs  from 
the  earth,  is  perishable,  corruptible,  subject  to 
bondage  (Gal.  iv.  23-25) ;  but  what  comes  from 
Heaven,  is  incorruptible,  eternal,  glorious,  truly 
free  (Gal.  iv.  26).  Before  that  absolute  nobility, 
moreover,  all  earthly  distinctions  vanish  away; 
here  is  neither  .Jew  nor  Greek,  here  ia  neither 
bond  nor  free,  here  is  neither  male  nor  female; 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  iii. 
28).  And  on  this  account  the  Apostle  speaks 
such  earnest  words  against  those  who  violate 
their  Christian  nobility  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  vi. 
14-16). 

3.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  We  are  here  reminded  that 
there  is  no  greater  happiness  on  earth,  than 
when  Churches  and  Schools  are  built,  in  which 
God's  pure  word  is  pi-eached  and  His  worship 
duly  and  rightly  observed;  as  on  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  greater  evil  than  when  all  these 
are  destroyed,  wherefore  Jeremiah  here  mourns 
first  of  all  and  most  of  all  over  such  a  destruc- 
tion. And  although  Churches  are  not  adoi-ned 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem was,  yet  God's  word  and  Divine  worship 
rightly  performed  are  more  than  all  silver,  gold 
and  fine  gold.  To  which  purpose  David  says, 
The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  as  silver 
tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times, 
Ps.  xii.  7  (3) :  The  law  of  Thy  mouth  is  better 
unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver,  Ps. 
cxix.  72.  Therefore  we  should  look  to  it,  that 
we  do  not  by  despising  the  divine  word  forfeit 
such  a  precious  treasure,  as  did  the  Jewish 
people;  on  the  contrary,  loving  God's  word  and 
observing  diligently  a  pure  worship  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  pure  doctrine,  we  should  look 
to  it,  that  the  precious  gold  does  not  grow  dim 
nor  the  fine  gold  lose  its  lustre."  Wiirtemb. 
Summarien. 

4.  Ver.  2.  "  The  Jews  excelled  in  three  re- 
spects: in  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
God  (Ps.  cxlvii.  20) ;  secondly,  in  the  beauty  of 
a  virtuous  life  (Sir.  xliv.  6) ;  thirdly,  in  careful 
observance  of  a  pure  worship  (1  Mac.  iv.  43)." 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  GMsler.,  p.  176. 

5.  Ver.  2.  "  Sons  of  Zion,  to  wit  of  that 
looked-for  city,  which  the  Lord  hath  built,  that 
it  may  be  seen  in  its  glory, — sons  of  the  supernal 
Jerusalem,  wnich  is  free,  our  mother;  illustrious 
by  the  dignity  of  their  condition;  clothed  in  the 
primest  gold,  by  their  likeness  to  God.  How 
then  have  we,  who  have  become  esteemed  as 
earthen  vessels,  degenerated  from  these  [Sons 
of  Zion]  into  these  vile  and  fragile  bodies!" 
Bernhakd  v.  Clairv.  in  Ohisler.,  S.  177. 

6.  Ver.  2.  "  Let  men  of  noble  rank  regard  this 
as  said  to  themselves,  lest,  because  they  are 
likened  to  gold  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  their 
family,  they  grow  proud  and  imperious,  but 
rather  let  them  be  persuaded  to  remember,  that 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  celestial  potter  (Sir. 
xxxiii.  13),  who  can  easily  transmute  gold  into 
earthen  vessels,  yea,  and  break  these  up  into 
pieces  (Ps.  ii.  9)."  Fobster.  [Scott:  "The 
glory  of  outward  distinctions  and  privileges  may 
soon  be  obscured:  Sin  tarnishes  the  beauty  of 
the  most  excellent  gifts;  and  when  the  Lord 
leaves  churches  or  nations,  their  'glory  is  de- 
parted.'    But  that  'gold  tried  in  the  fire'  which 


Christ  bestows,  will  never  be  taken  from  us;  not 
can  its  excellency  be  diminished."] 

7.  Vers.  3,  4.  [Scott:  "Extreme  necessity 
has  a  tendency  to  render  the  heart  callous  and 
unfeeling :  they  who  have  improperly  indulged 
their  children  when  in  prosperity,  have  often  been 
most  regardless  of  them  in  distress:  and  the  hu- 
man species  has  frequently  been  found  more 
cruel  and  insensible,  than  the  most  ferocious  and 
stupid  of  the  irrational  creatures."] 

8.  Ver.  5,  "  Per  quod  guis peccat,  per  idem  puni- 
tur  et  ipse,  that  in  which  a  man  sins  is  the  means 
of  his  punishment."  Foestee.  [Heney:  "  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  abundance,  not  to 
use  themselves  too  nicely,  for  then  hardships, 
when  they  come,  willbe  doubly  hard,  Deut.  xxviii. 
56."]. 

9.  Ver.  6.  "As  the  grace  afi'orded  us  in  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  word  of  God  is  greater  than  that 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  so  is  our  im- 
penitence more  heinous,  and  severer  punishment 
on  that  account  is  to  be  expected.  So  Christ 
clearly  shows  in  Matt.  xi.  20-24.  Verily!  we 
should  not  despise  this  thunder-clap ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly applies  to  us,  who  are  richly  endowed 
with  the  gospel,  but  do  not  walk  consistently 
with  it  or  worthily  of  it,  but  its  daily  invitations, 
inducements,  and  warnings  are  given  to  the 
wind;  thus,  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  here  says, 
The  iniquity  of  my  people  is  greater  than  the 
sin  of  Sodom,  that  was  suddenly  overthrovvn." 
Egid.  Honnics.  "  The  sin  of  the  peopte  called 
of  God  is  always  the  greatest,  because  it  has 
most  abused  the  revelation  of  God.  Therefore  is 
its  punishment  also  worse  than  that  of  Sodom, 
which  was  suddenly  destroyed,  without  sufi'ering 
long  torments  from  barbarous  enemies.  God 
often  chastises  us  here  longer  than  He  does  the 
heathen ;  but  He  does  it  to  spare  us  the  punish- 
ment which  is  eternal."  Diedeich. 

10.  Ver.  6.  "We  are  admonished  here,  that  as 
there  is  disparity  of  punishments,  so  is  there  dis- 
parity [in  the  heiuousness]  of  sins.  Heuce  tbe 
paradox  of  the  Stoics,  wlio  esteemed  all  sins  equal, 
is  shown  to  be  false."  Foestee.  "The  iniquity  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  rendered  greater  than  the 
sin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  because  the 
latter  transgressed  only  the  law  of  nature,  while 
(he  former  transgressed  both  natural  and  written 
law."  Bhaeanus  in  Ghisler.,  p.  185. 

11.  Vers.  7,  8.  This  is  an  instructive  example 
of  the  perishable  and  transient  nature  of  all 
merely  earthly  splendor.  What  is  there  in  all 
the  beauty,  wealth,  and  pomp  of  the  young 
noblemen  and  their  wives  and  daughters!  Can 
there  be  a  finer  picture  of  the  aristocrat's  con- 
dition than  we  read  here  in  the  seventh  verse  ? 
Is  not  the  difference  between  the  common  race 
of  man  and  the  nobly  bred  placed  here  before 
our  eyes  in  the  distinctest  manner  ?  Yet,  it  is 
seen  from  ver.  8,  that  if  our  Lord  God  has  only 
hung  the  bread-basket  above  their  reach,  the 
bodies  of  princes  make  no  better  show  than  those 
of  burghers  and  peasants.  From  which  we  learn 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
them. 

12.  Ver.  7.  "Kings  and  Princes,  their  courts 
and  courtiers  appear,  now-a-days,  just  the  same 
as  they  were  long  ago  portrayed  in  David's 
Psalms,  in   the  Ecclesiastes  and   Proverbs   of. 
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Solomon,  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Siracli.  What 
we  say  of  them  now  in  German,  Latin,  or  French, 
is  just  what  was  said  long  ago  in  Hebrew  or 
Syriac."  Doctor  Leidemit,  p.  43. 

13.  Ver.  9.  "  Four  principal  judgments  are 
especially  enumerated  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
in  his  fourteenth  chapter;  namely,  War,  Famine, 
Pestilence,  and  Wild-beasts.  Of  these,  Famine 
is  by  no  means  the  least,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  severe,  so  that  here,  in  the  Lamenta- 
tions, it  is  said,  That  it  may  have  been  better 
for  those  killed  by  the  sword  than  for  those  who 
perished  through  hunger.  But  this  is  not  meant 
of  hunger  that  happens  by  chance,  or  is  the  re- 
sult of  natural  causes  alone,  but  we  must  regard 
scarcity  and  starvation  as  God's  rod  (Deut.  xxviii. 
23,  24)."     Egid.  Hun-n'ius. 

14.  Ver.  10.  If  mothers  cooked  their  children, 
this  was  an  unnatural  crime,  only  to  be  explained 
as  the  effects  of  blind  madness.  But  had  not 
Israel  also,  against  its  better  nature,  forgotten 
the  Heavenly Father(Is.i. 2-4)?  [Heney:  "This 
horrid  effect  of  long  sieges  had  been  threatened  in 
general.  Lev.  xxvi.  29;  Deut.  xxviii.  53,  and 
particularly  against  Jerusalem,  in  the  siege  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  xix.  9  ;  Ez.  v.  10.  I  know  not 
whether  to  make  it  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
necessity,  or  of  iniquity ;  but  as  the  Gentile  idola- 
ters were  justly  ^!»(!rtz(/;<o  tiz^e  o/ec^a'oM,  Rom.  i.  26, 
so  these  Jewish  idolaters,  and  the  women  parti- 
cularly, who  had  made  cakes  to  Ike  queen  of  Heaven, 
and  taught  their  children  to  do  so  too,  were  stripl 
of  natural  affection,  and  that  to  their  own  children. 
Being  thus  left  to  dishonor  their  own  nature,  was 
II  righteous  judgment  on  them  for  the  dishonor 
they  had  done  to  God."] 

15.  "Ver.  11.  "The  Lord  accomplished  His 
fm'y  upon  Jerusalem,  when  her  wickedness  was 
full,  just  as  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were,  when 
they  were  destroyed  (Gen.  xv.  16).  He  did,  in- 
ileed,  pour  out  (effudit)  the  tire  of  His  indigna- 
tion, but  it  was  only  when  she  (Jerusalem)  had 
abandoned  herself  (se  *jfu*()  lo  the  commission 
of  all  sorts  of  vices  and  crimes  ;  and  He  devoured 
Iter  foundations,  when  she  had  refused  to  accept 
the  foundation,  which  is  Christ.  Truly  she  re- 
jected Him,  the  precious,  square  stone,  laid  at 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  structure:  Who, 
when  He  saw  this  same  unhappy  Jerusalem, 
wept  over  her,  saying,  that  in  her  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  (Matt.  xxiv.  2)." 
Paschasius  in  Ghisler.,  p.  192. 

16.  Ver.  11.  [Calvin:  Prater.  "Grant,  Al- 
mighty God,  that  as  Thou  showest  by  Thy  Pro- 
phet that,  after  having  long  borne  with  Thine 
ancient  people.  Thy  wrath  at  length  did  so  far 
burn  as  to  render  that  judgment  above  all  others 
remarkable, — 0  grant  that  we  may  not,  at  this 
day.  by  our  obstinacy  or  by  our  sloth,  provoke 
Thy  wrath,  but  be  attentive  to  Thy  threatenings, 
yea,  and  obey  Thy  paternal  invitations,  and  so 
willingly  devote  ourselves  to  Thy  service,  that  as 
Thou  hast  hitherto  favored  us  with  Thy  blessings, 
so  Thou  mayest  perpetuate  them,  until  we  shall 
at  length  enjoy  the  fulness  of  all  good  things 
in  Thy  celestial  kingdom,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.   Amen."] 

17.  Ver.  12.  "The  Holy  Ghost  here  teaches 
us  that  there  is  on  earth  no  city  so  secure,  no 
kingdom  so  powerful,  no  stronghold  so  impreg- 


nable, that  it  may  not  be  destroyed  by  sins  and 
unrighteousness  (as  by  the  strongest  battering- 
rams,  Cramer).  On  that  account,  to  trust  in 
strongholds  is  idle,  and  is  rebuked  and  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Egid.  Hunnius. 
"  The  heathen  princes  themselves  had  not  before 
this  believed  that  such  a  calamity  could  happen 
to  Jerusalem,  for  they  regarded  it  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  awe,  because  they  had  an  inward  tes- 
timony that  the  true  God  had  prepared  there  a 
place  for  His  manifestation."  Diedeich. 

18.  Ver.  18.  "  The  Holy  Spirii  further  teaches 
us  here  what  a  corrupt  condition  ensues  in  the 
whole  spiritual  theocracy,  when  those  quit  the 
right  path  of  the  only  true,  genuine  service  of 
God,  who  should  most  of  all  keep  to  it,  namely, 
the  teachers  among  the  people,  who  should  be  to 
them  those  whose  lips  should  preserve  instruc- 
tion, and  out  of  their  mouth  should  be  sought 
the  law  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  When  they  let 
God's  word  and  pure  instruction  slip,  the  people 
are  well-nigh  done  for.  Then  follow  all  the  pre- 
posterous things  which  Jeremiah  here  indicates 
by  the  mention  of  false  Prophets  and  bloody- 
minded  Priests."  Egid.  Hunnius.  [Calvin: 
"  This  passage  teaches  us  that  Satan  has  from  the 
beginning  polluted  the  sanctuary  of  God,  by 
means  even  of  sacred  names ;  for  the  prophetic 
office  was  honorable — so  also  was  the  sacerdotal. 
God  h,ad  established  among  His  people  the  priest- 
hood, which  was,  as  it  were,  a  living  image  of 
Christ:  there  was  then  nothing  more  excellent 
than  the  priesthood  under  the  Law,  if  we  regard 
the  institution  of  God.  It  was  also  a  singular 
blessing  thatGod  promised  that  His  people  should 
never  be  without  Prophets.  As  (hen  Prophets 
and  Priests  were  two  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Church,  the  devil  turned  them  to  every  kind  of 
profanation.  This  example  then  reminds  us  how 
much  we  ought  to  watch,  lest  empty  titles  de- 
ceive us,  which  are  nothing  but  masks  or  spec- 
tres [phantoms].  When  we  hear  the  name  of 
Church  and  pastors,  we  ought  reverently  to  re- 
gard the  ofhce  as  well  as  the  order  which  has 
proceeded  from  God,  provided  we  are  not  con- 
tent with  naked  titles,  but  examine  whether  the 
reality  also  corresponds.  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
whole  world  has,  for  many  ages,  degenerated 
from  true  religion;  under  what  pretext?  even 
this, — that  those  who  led  astray  miserable  souls 
boasted  that  they  were  the  vicars  of  Christ,  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they  still  arro- 
gantly boast  of  these  titles,  and  are  inflated  with 
them.  But  we  see  what  happened  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah.  .  .  .  Prophets  and  Priests  had  de- 
stroyed the  very  Church  of  God." — Wordsworth  : 
"This  sio  of  the  Priests  and  Prophets  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  conspired  against  Jeremiah,  and  slew 
other  servants  of  God,  reached  its  height  when 
they  murdered  the  Just  One;  see  the  words  of 
Christ,  Matt,  xxiii.  31,  37;  and  of  the  first 
martyr.  Acts  vii.  52 ;  and  of  St.  Paul,  I  Thes.  ii. 
15;  and  those  of  James  the  Just,  who  himself 
was  murdered  by  them  at  Jerusalem,  Jam.  v.  6."] 

19.  Ver.  13—15.  "Thence  follows  the  most 
perntcions  corruption,  and  from  that  again  the 
persecution  of  the  really  true  doctrine  and  of  its 
faithful  followers  and  servants.  ...  This  is  always 
the  way  and  character  ecelesiie  malignantium,  that 
IS  to  say,  of  the  congregation  and   faction   of 
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malioioua  hypocrites,  inquisitors  and  conspir- 
ators, that  they,  from  perverted  love  for  their 
preconceived  error  and  prejudice,  are  excited 
and  inflamed  by  instigation  of  the  evil  spirit 
with  such  bitter  hatred  against  pure  doctrine 
and  its  faithful  defenders,  that  they  begin  to 
maintain  their  error  with  fist  and  sword,  and  to 
persecute  the  churches  of  God,  and  thus  sprinkle 
themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous,  to 
shed  which  they  incite  others,  and  give  them 
counsel  and  help  thereto.  .  .  .  Further,  as  those 
priests,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  covered  over  and 
adorned  all  their  falsehoods  and  tyranny  with 
the  pretence  of  the  succession  and  of  the  titles 
and  names  of  the  church,  on  which  account  they 
cried  out  against  Jeremiah,  Templum  Dei,  Tern- 
plum  Dei,  '  here  is  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  here 
is  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  here  is  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord'  Jer.  vii.  4  ;  and,  again,  Jer.  xviii.  18, 
'  Come,  let  us  devise  devices  against  Jeremiah  ; 
for  the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest,  nor 
counsel  from  the  wise,  nor  the  word  from  the 
Prophet;'  so  in  our  day,  the  constant  everlasting 
cry,  with  the  Pope  and  his  crowd,  that  they 
shout  against  us,  is — Church,  Church,  Church! 
The  Pope  cannot  err  in  the  faith  and  articles  of 
religion,  for  he  is  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
sits  in  his  chair.  Yet  the  church  of  God  is  not 
so  bound  to  the  external  succession  or  order  but 
that  those,  who  certainly  were  in  the  orderly 
external  succession  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
established  by  God  Himself,  in  Jeremiah's  time, 
and  also  in  Christ's,  wandered  far,  far  away  from 
the  truth,  and  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat, 
namely  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  became  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  His  chosen,  holy  church  (Matt,  xxiii.).  What 
then  may  not  happen  in  the  case  of  the  Pope, 
who  can,  without  difBculty,  prove  that  God  in 
the  New  Testament  proposes  to  have  a  Pope  who 
shall  exalt  himself  over  all,  but  in  fact,  through 
St.  Paul,  has  designated  such  a  Primate  of  the 
Papacy  as  an  unfailing  sign  of  the  Antichrist  ? 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4)."  Egid.  Hunnius. 

20.  Vers.  13, 14.  "  Such  to-day  are  the  sangui- 
nary priests  of  Rome,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
who  wish  to  be  esteemed  priests  Kor'  i^ox'/p'-  ■  •  ■ 
Hence  those  famous  emblems  of  theirs  (Jesuit*  in 
Censura  Coloniensi,  Fol.  136):  'If  Luthek  had 
been  removed  before  his  fortieth  year  by  fire  or 
sword,  or  if  others  were  removed  from  the  midst 
of  us,  the  whole  world  would  not  be  confounded 
by  such  abominable  dissensions.'  In  accordance 
with  these  sentiments  are  those  of  Andrew 
Fabricius  Leodius,  Counsellor  of  the  Princes  of 
Bavaria,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Harmony  of  Au- 
gustine's Confessions,  '  Let  our  most  mighty  em- 
peror gird  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  subdue 
these  heretics,  the  most  pernicious  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  The  shedding  of  Lutheran  blood 
is  useful,  for  by  that  means  the  members  are  pre- 
served entire.' "  Forsteb. 

21.  Vers. 13,14.  "When  God  has  in  view  the  pu- 
rification and  reformation  of  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, dependence  is,  least  of  all,  to  be  placed 
on  Theologians  by  ^ro/essioffl,  and  their  assistance 
and  support,  or  even  only  their  comprehension 
and  assent.  When  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment came  to  an  end,  the  Priests  and  Scribes 
•were  the  bitterest  enemies  and  persecutors  of 


Jesus  and  His  doctrine,  the  stupidest  in  the  whol8 
world  to  understand  the  Scriptures  which  testi- 
fied of  Him.  Huss  and  other  witnesses  for  th« 
Truth,  were  adjudged  to  the  funeral-pile,  not  by 
the  laity,  but  by  their  own  colleges  and  profes- 
sional associates.  How  was  it  in  this  respect  in 
Luther's  timeT  The  Princes  and  laity  were 
always  more  just,  more  tolerant,  more  easily 
convinced  of  the  truth,  more  prepossessed  in  its 
favor,  than  the  Bishops,  the  Scholars  and  the 
clergy  generally."  Doctor  Leidemit,  p.  44. 

22.  Ver.  15.  [Henry:  "They  upbraided  th« 
corrupt  Priests  and  Prophets,  with  their  pre- 
tended purity,  while  they  lived  in  all  manner  of 
real  iniquity.  You  were  so  precise,  you  would 
not  touch  a  Gentile,  but  cried.  Depart,  depart, 
stand  by  thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou.  Is,  Ixv.  5. 
Thus  the  prosecutors  of  Christ  would  not  go  into 
the  judgment-hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled.  But 
can  you  now  keep  the  Gentiles  from  touching 
you,  when  God  has  delivered  you  into  their 
hands?  When  you  fly  away  and  wander,  . 
these  serpents  will  not  be  charmed  or  enchanted 

.  .  ,  no,  they  will  not  respect  the  persons  of  the 
priests,  nor  favor  the  elders." — Scott:  "The 
wickedness  of  those  who  are  by  office  engaged  to 
support  religion,  and  yet  betrary  her  interests,  is 
the  great  cause  of  national  judgments,  and  of  the 
ruin  of  flourishing  churches :  especially  when 
they  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the  midst 
of  them.  They  who  have  thus  polluted  their  gar- 
ments, have  commonly  been  recompensed  in  the 
same  way ;  and  rendered  an  execration  even  to 
the  vilest  of  mankind."] 

23.  Ver.  17.  "Hence  appears  the  truth  of 
David's  apothegms  in  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9  ;  cxlvi.  3, 
4;  with  which  accords  Jer.  xvii.  5;'  as  well  as 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  vi.  7-9,  where,  on  the  margin, 
LtiTHEE  wrote  these  beautiful  rhymes, 

Freunde  in  der  Noth 

Geheu  25  auf  ein  Loth. 

Sollt'8  ein  barter  Stand  sein, 

Gehen  50  auf  ein  Quintlein."  Forster. 

"Pious  people  should,  according  to  this,  avoid 
putting  their  trust  in  men,  as  a  great  sin  and  a 
species  of  idolatry,  and  all  the  more  because  all 
such  trust  in  men  leads  us  into  danger,  finally 
disappoints  us  and  covers  us  with  shame.  For 
men  either  wish  not  to  help  us,  or  when  they  are 
willing  they  cannot,  or  when  they  promise  it, 
they  do  not  keep  their  promise,  for  their  very 
nature  is  vanity.  Hence  David  takes  occasion  to 
dissuade  us  from  trusting  in  men  or  gazing  after 
them,  when  he  says  in  Ps.  Ixii.,  Men  are  only 
vanity ;  men  of  high  degree  are  wanting,  they 
weigh  less  than  nothing,  whatever  they  may 
be."  Egid.  Hunnius. 

24.  Ver.  18.  "Here  occurs  a  proof  text  con- 
cerning the  fatal  end  and  period  of  affairs,  which 
is  decreed,  as  our  text  bears  witness,  to  cities 
and  nations, — nay  to  all  things  in  the  universe 
(Eccl.  iii..  Sir.  xiv.  20),  but  above  all  to  indi- 
vidual men  (Job  xiv.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  16).  That  end 
depends  indeed  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  but 
not  simply  and  absolutely  on  that  foreknowledge, 
but  as  that  foreknowledge  is  directed  with  re- 
gard to  second  causes,  especially  with  reference 
to  piety  and  impiety,  as  is  attested  both  by  the 
promises  of  God,  such  as  that  added  to  the  fourth 
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[fifth]  commandment  (Eph.  vi.  2,  3),  and  hy  His 
ihreatenings,  Ps.  Iv.  24  (23).  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  end  of  human  life  is  not  so  definitely  or- 
dained as  by  fate,  because  it  can  be  prolonged 
by  the  practice  of  piety,  and  shortened  by  the 
practice  of  impiety."  Fokster. 

25.  Ver.  19.  [Calvin:  "When  the  hand  of 
God  is  against  us,  we  in  vain  look  around  in  all 
directions,  for  there  will  be  no  safety  for  us  on 
mountains,  nor  will  solitude  protect  us  in  the  de- 
sert. As,  then,  we  see  that  the  Jews  were  closed 
up  by  God's  hand,  so  when  we  contend  with  Him, 
we  in  vain  turn  our  eyes  here  and  there;  for, 
however,  we  may  for  a  time  entertain  good  hopes, 
yet  God  will  surely  at  last  disappoint  us."] 

26.  Ver.  20.  In  the  Sept.  the  verse  reads: 
The  Spirit  of  our  cou7itenance,  Christ  the  Lord  was 
taken  in  their  destruction  [avveT^fjipdti  'ev  ralg  Sia- 
(ft^opaig),  of  n-hom  we  said.  In  his  shadow  will  we 
dwell  among  the  nations.  Jerome  translates.  The 
Spirit  of  our  mouth,  Christ  the  Lord,  was  taken  in 
our  sins,  to  ivhom  we  said.  In  thy  shadow  will  we 
dwell  among  the  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  passage  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  generally  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
cided Messianic  prophecies.  "This  text,"  says 
Ghislee.,  "was  very  frequently  quoted  by  the 
early  Fntliers,  and  was  interpreted  by  their  com- 
mon consent  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God."  A  col- 
lection of  the  various  patristioal  expositions  may 
be  found  in  Ghisler.  They  make  chiefly  a  three- 
fold use  of  the  text.  1.  Tertullian  proves  from 
it  against  Pkaxeas  (cap.  14),  that  the  Father 
could  in  no  sense  have  been  a  fades  [form  or 
manifestation]  of  the  Son,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Son  was  a  fades  [manifestation]  of  the 
Father.  2.  They  recognize  in  this  passage  a. 
clear  prediction  of  the  suiferiugs  of  Christ.  Thus, 
for  example,  Theoeoret  says,  "Let  the  Jews 
say,  Whom  does  the  word  of  prophecy  call  Christ? 
"Who  of  those  called  Christs  by  them,  whether 
king,  or  prophet,  or  priest,  has  been  named  Lord 
(Ktip(of)?  But  they  could  not  point  to  such  an 
instance,  although  they  made  use  of  much  false- 
hood. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Prophet 
foretold  as  the  Saviour  and  our  Lord  [nhpiov). 
Him  who  has  been  taken  by  them  through  the 
destruction  of  their  impiety."  [Ttieodobet 
adapts  his  language  to  that  of  the  Septuagint 
(see  above),  cvXAi^^^^evra  irap  avrav  (hd  Tyv  rf/^ 
doepela^  airuv  6i.a(p-&opdv. — -W.  H.  H.]  3.  But 
they  find  also  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  predicted 
in  this  text.  Origen,  particularly,  says  this 
(Hom.  on  Cant.  ii.  3)  with  reference  to  Luke  i.  35, 
"If,  therefore,  the  overshadowing  of  the  Most 
High  attended  the  conception  of  His  (Christ's) 
body,  it  is  reasonable  that  His  shadow  shall  give 
life  to  the  Gentiles." 

27.  Ver.  20.  "The  question  arises,  how  could 
these  titles  (^Messiah,  breath  of  the  people's  nostrils, 
ehadow),  apply  to  the  wicked  king  Zedekiah? 
They  apply  to  him,  not  by  reason  of  his  personal 
character,  but  1st,  by  reason  of  his  office,  which 
ought  to  have  been,  and  was  expected  by  the 
Hebrews  to  be  what  these  titles  import.  2d.  By 
reason  of  the  Antitype,  of  whom  David,  with  his 
posterity,  in  his  kingly  office  was  a  type.  But 
who  is  this  Antitype?  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  (2  Tim. 
ii.,  Rom.  i.),  that  anointed  one  of  the  Lord  (Luke 


ii.  26),  whose  breath  is  in  His  nostrils  (Is.  ii.  22), 
and  who  is  our  shadow  against  the  heat  of  God  a 
wrath  (Is.  xxv.  4),  and  to  whom  the  Lord  God 
gave  the  throne  of  His  Father  David  (Lukei.  32, 
33).  Magistrates  are  here  admonished  both  of 
the  authority  and  the  functions  of  their  office. 
They,  too,  can  be  called  by  that  name  of  au. 
thority — the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  And  the  func- 
tions of  their  office  are,  that  they  may  be,  by 
their  counsel  and  efficient  aid,  the  breath  of  tht 
nostrils, — and  such  a  shadow  as  that  prefigured 
in  the  tree  in  Dan,  iv.  7-9  (10-12)."   Forster. 

28.  Ver  21.  "  Here  is  a  proof-text  concerning 
iirixatpenaKia,  rejoicing  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  from  which  crime  Christians,  of  all  men, 
should  be  furthest  removed.  For  those  who  de- 
light in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  stripped  of  all 
humanity,  no  longer  imitate  the  tastes  and  dis- 
positions of  mankind,  but  those  of  the  devil." 
FiiRSTEK. — Cup.  Forster  remarks  here  that  the 
figure  of  a  cup  is  used  metaphorically  in  three 
ways.  1.  Cup  denotes  the  misfortune  of  the 
righteous  as  well  as  that  of  the  ungodly,  Ps. 
Ixxv.  2.  It  denotes  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
the  righteous,  Ps.  cxvi.  ;  Matt.  xx.  22 ;  xxiii. 
39,  42;  Mark  x.  38;  John  xviii.  11.  3.  It  de- 
notes the  misfortune  of  the  ungodly.  Is.  Ii.  17,  22 ; 
ler.  xxv.  15;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxiii.  31;  Hab. 
ii.  16;  Rev.  xiv.  10;  xvi.  19. 

29.  Ver.  21.  "We  learn  from  this  that  God  has 
filled  their  certain  measure  of  trouble  for  all  men, 
and  He  lets  the  cup  pass  round  and  no  one  is 
overlooked,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  Ixxv.,  The 
Lord  has  a  cup  in  His  hand,  and  fills  it  full  of 
strong  wine,  and  pours  out  from  the  same,  but 
the  ungodly  must  drink  up  the  dregs.  That  is, 
the  pious  must  also  drink  of  the  cup  of  worm- 
wood, sorrow  and  pain.  But  Christ  has  pre- 
sented for  them  the  foretasted  cup  of  such  a  bit- 
ter, sour  potion,  and  with  the  wood  of  His  cross 
has  made  sweet  and  tolerable  for  His  own  to 
drink  the  bitter  waters  of  Mara,  as  is  beautifully 
and  figuratively  represented  in  Ez.  xv.  23-26. 
But  the  ungodly  must  at  last  taste  the  lees  and 
dregs  of  God's  wrath,  which  potion  constitutes 
their  final  and  utter  ruin."  Egid  Hunnids. 

30.  Ver.  22.  He  will  no  more  carry  thee 
away  into  captivity.  "  Here  it  is,  indeed, 
averred,  that  the  Lord  would  not  after  this  again 
cause  the  people  to  remove  from  the  land,  which 
certainly  seems  to  coniiict  with  the  prolonged  * 
exile  which  the  Jews  at  this  day  are  enduring. 
But  the  answer  is  easy  and  obvious,  from  the 
rule  commonly  accepted  by  Theologians:  All 
God's  promises  are  to  be  understood  as  having 
the  condition  of  penitence  annexed  to  them." 
Forster. 

31.  Vers.  21-22.  "Zion's  punishment  will  some- 
time have  an  end,  because  God  in  spite  of  all  His 
judgments  upon  His  people,  will  yet  fulfil  His 
kingdom;  the  punishment  of  Edom,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  of  all  maliciously  disposed  worldly 
powers,  is  eternal  and  without  hope.  Heathen- 
dom, as  such,  cannot  be  regenerated,  notwith- 
standing all  God's  judgments  ;  it  can  only  perish, 
because  it  has  not  God's  word.  But  the  greater 
IS  God's  punishment  of  His  people,  the  more  sure 
is  His  plan  for  their  salvation.  That  same  Christ, 
who  said,  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  oup 
pass  from  Me,'  and  sweat  blood,  yet  most  cer- 
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tainly  was  and  continued  of  His  own  accord  and 
by  His  own  act  in  the  bitterest  agony  of  death 
and  in  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  He  has 
brought  to  light  our  eternal  victory,  for  as  many 
of  us  as  abide  in  faith  on  His  word,  however 
helpless  at  present  we  may  be  in  ourselves.  Christ 
is  our  life  and  our  strength."  Diedkioh. 

32.  Ver.  22.  [Calvin  :  Pbatek.  "  Grant,  Al- 
mighty God,  that  as  Thou  seest  that  at  this  day 
the  mouths  not  only  of  our  enemies,  but  of  Thine 
also,  are  open  to  speak  evil, — 0  grant  that  no  oc- 
casion may  be  given  them,  especially  as  their 
slanders  are  oast  on  Thy  holy  name  ;  but  restrain 
Thou  their  insolence,  and  so  spare  us,  that 
though  we  deserve  to  be  chastised.  Thou  mayest 
yet  bave  regard  for  Thine  own  glory,  and  thus 
gather  us  under  Christ  our  Head,  and  restore 
Thy  scattered  Church,  until  we  shall  at  length 
be  all  gathered  into  that  celestial  kingdom,  which 
Thine  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord  has  procured 
for  us  by  His  own  blood.   Amen."] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PEAOTIOAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldeans  an  example  of  God's  great  and  im- 
partial righteousness.  1.  Israel  was  among  the 
nations,  what  gold  is  among  the  metals  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  among  minerals,  vers.  1,  2.  2. 
But  the  sin  of  Israel  was  greater  than  the  sin  of 
Sodom,  ver.  6.  3.  Therefore  the  punishment  of 
Israel  was  severer  than  that  of  Sodom,  vers.  3-5. 

2.  Vers.  7-11.  The  relation  of  spiritual  hunger 
to  physical.  I.  The  relation  as  it  should  be.  a. 
Both  are  sanctioned,  Matt.  vi.  11,  32  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
8.  b.  But  spiritual  exigency  should  have  the 
preference.  Matt.  vi.  33 ;  iv.  4  ;  xvi.  5-12 ;  Jno. 
vi.  27,  32-35.  2.  The  relation  as  it  should  not 
be,  Luke  xvi.  19-31.  3.  The  consequences  of 
the  perversion  of  the  right  relation,  a.  With 
regard  to  physical  hunger,  Lam.  iv.  7-11.  b. 
With  regard  to  spiritual  hunger,  Amos,  viii.  11, 
12 ;   Rev.  ii.  5. 

3.  Vers.  12-16.  The  warning,  which  John 
Baptist  gave  to  the  Jews,  Begin  not  to  say  within 
yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  Father 
(Luke  iii.  8),  concerns  all  persons  and  communi- 
ties, in  this  day,  who  believe  that  they  are  as- 
sured of  their  Divine  vocation.  How  well 
grounded  this  warning  was,  could  be  shown  at 
that  time  by  a  reference  to  the  first  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  same 
fact  in  order  to  impress  the  solemn  truth,  that  no 
Divine  vocation  can  save  us  from  eventual  destruction. 
For,  1.  Israel's  vocation  was  (a)  attested  by  the 
promises  given  to  the  Patriarchs;  (i),  confirmed 
by  many  proofs  of  actual  Divine  interposition  in 
their  behalf;  (c),  recognized  even  by  the  hea- 
then. 2.  This  vocation  was  not  unconditional,  as 
carnal  Israel  imagined.  3.  The  non-fulfilment 
of  the  conditions,  for  which  the  Priests  and  Pro- 
phets were  chiefly  guilty,  ensured  as  a  conse- 


quence the  judgment  of  the  first  destruction. 
Conclusion :  What  befell  Israel,  the  natural  olive 
tree,  may  much  more  readily  befall  that  which  is 
only  an  engrafted  branch  (Rom.  xi.  12)  of  the 
same. 

4.  Vers.  12-16.  The  great  responsibility  of  those 
possessed  of  spiritual  authority.  1.  The  duty  is 
imposed  upon  them,  of  directing  the  people  by 
word  and  example  to  keep  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Divine  promises  have  been  given.  2. 
To  them  belongs  the  guilt,  if  by  their  neglect, 
the  people  find  the  curse  instead  of  the  blessing. 

5.  Vers.  17-19.  Human  help  u  useless.  For,  1. 
It,  is  by  itself,  impotent.  2.  Those  who  depend 
upon  it,  (ffl),  experience  the  pain  of  disappointed 
expectation;   (6),  they  come  to  a  terrible  end. 

6.  Ver.  20.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and 
subjects.  1.  The  duties  which  subjects  owe  to 
their  rulers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Pro- 
phet, "in  this  text  confers  an  honorable  title  on 
the  ungodly  king  Zedekiah,  that  he  calls  him  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  here  a  beautiful  lesson 
is  taught  us,  with  what  respect  we  should  regard 
and  speak  of  our  superiors  and  rulers,  and  honor 
in  them  the  office,  which  God  has  conferred  upon 
them,  even  if  in  personal  character  they  are 
wicked  and  ungodly."  2.  The  duties  which 
rulers  owe  to  their  subjects.  Let  them  remember 
that  their  "office,  in  the  words  of  *he  Prophet 
should  be,  next  to  God  and  under  God,  a  refuge 
under  whose  shadow  their  poor  subjects  may 
live."  Egid.  HnNNins 

7.  Vers.  21,  22.  The  reciprocal  relation  of  those 
who  suffer  and  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  others.  1.  That  one,  who  first  has  suffer- 
ing, will  afterwards  have  joy,  if  he  bear  his 
suffering  in  the  right  way.  2.  That  one,  who 
first  has  malicious  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of 
others,  will  at  last  have  sufferings  himself,  (a), 
because  he  has  calumniated  God  by  the  presump- 
tion that  He  was  not  influenced  by  love  in  His 
punishments;  (6),  because  he  has  been  destitute 
of  love  to  his  neighbor  and  thereby  has  provoked 
against  himself  the  sentence  of  retaliation 
(Mark  iv.  24). 

8.  Ver.  22.  [Henry:  "  1.  An  end  shall  be 
put  to  Zion's  troubles.  The  punishment  of  thine 
iniquity  is  accomplished,  0  daughter  of  Zion.  The 
troubles  of  God's  people  shall  be  continued  no 
longer,  than  till  they  have  done  the  work  for 
which  they  were  sent.  2.  An  end  shall  be  put 
to  Edom's  triumphs.  He  will  visit  thine  iniquity, 
0  daughter  of  Edom.  It  is  spoken  ironically  in 
ver.  21,  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  0  daughter  of  Edom. 
This  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  not  insult 
over  any  who  are  in  misery,  because  we  our- 
selves also  are  in  the  body.  But  those  who 
please  themselves  in  the  calamities  of  God's 
church,  must  expect  to  have  their  doom,  as 
aiders  and  abettors,  with  them  that  are  instru- 
mental in  those  calamities.  Sooner  or  later,  sin 
will  be  visited  and  discovered."] 
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Chaptee  V. 

DISTEES9    AND    HOPE    OP    THE    PRISONERS    AND    FDGITIVE3  :     [EXPRESSED    IN  THE    FORM  OF    A  PEAIIK  ' 
OB,  J2.  v.,    A  PITIFUL    COMPLAINT  OF    ZION    IN    PRAYER    DNTO    GOD. ^W,   H.  H.] 

Veb.  1.    Kemember,  Jehovah,  what  has  come  upon  us  I 

Look  down  and  see  our  reproach. 
Vee.  2.     Our  inheritance  has  fallen  to  strangers, 

Our  houses  to  aliens. 
Vee.  3.    We  have  become  orphans,  without  father, 

Our  mothers — as  widows. 
Vee.  4.     Our  water  we  have  drunk  for  money, 

Our  wood  comes  for  a  price. 
Vee.  5.     On  our  necks  we  have  been  pursued ; 

"We  have  been  weary, — there  was  no  rest  for  xu. 
Vee.  6.     Towards  Egypt  have  we  stretched  the  hand, — 

Towards  Assyria, — to  be  satisfied  with  bread. 
Vee.  7.     Our  fathers  sinned.     They  are  no  more ; 

We  have  borne  their  iniquities. 
Vee.  8.     Servants  have  ruled  over  us : 

There  was  none  to  deliver  from  their  hand. 
Vee.  9.    At  the  peril  of  our  lives  we  get  our  bread. 

Because  of  the  sword  of  the  desert. 
Vee.  10.  Our  skin  has  been  parched  as  an  oven, 

Because  of  the  ragings  of  hunger. 

Vee.  11.  Women  in  Zion  have  been  humbled, — 

Virgins — in  the  cities  of  Judah. 
Vee.  12.  Princes  have  been  hung  up  by  the  hand : 

The  persons  of  Elders  have  not  been  honored. 
Vee.  13.  Young  men  have  carried  mill-stones; 

And  boys  have  fallen  under  [burdens  of]  wood. 

Vee.  14.  Elders  have  forsaken  the  gate, — 

Young  men — their  music. 
Vee.  15.  Ceased  has  the  joy  of  our  heart; 

Our  dance  has  been  changed  to  mourning. 
Ver.  16.  The  crown  has  fallen  from  our  head. 

Woe  unto  us !  for  we  have  sinned. 
Vee.  17.  For  this  our  heart  has  become  faint ; 

For  these  things  our  eyes  have  become  dim. 
Vee.  18.  As  to  Mount  Zion,  which  has  become  desolate, 

The  foxes  have  walked  upon  it ! 

Vee.  19.  But  Thou,  Jehovah,  reignest  forever ; 

Thy  throne  is  from  generation  to  generation 
Vee.  20.  Wherefore  should'st  Thou  always  forget  us, 

And  abandon  us  for  length  of  days  ? 
Vee.  21.  Turn  us,  Jehovah,  unto  Thee,  and  we  shall  turn ; 

Kenew  our  days  as  of  old  ; — 
Vee.  22.  If  Thou  hast  not  utterly  rejected  us. 

And  art  wroth  against  us  exceedingly ! 

ANALYSIS. 
The  suiject  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  particular  incidents  of  those  grievous  dm,,  ,nh;.h  fn       j  .v 

Of  Jerusalem.      The  Poet  lets  the  people  speak,  yet  not  a-,  an  idealfemnhJ  "''"''\f°^'""f  *}"  <">Ptur» 
plural  as  a  concrete  r^ultitude.     T^he'son^ is  diLe,  iZ  Z  tt:oi:ttfZXt:Vrinctal  "P^, 
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vers.  2-7,  8-16,  and  a  conclusion,  vers.  17-22.  In  the  introduction,  ver.  1,  the  Lord  is  entreated  to 
regard  the  sorrows  that  had  be/alien  Zion  \the  peopW^.  In  the  following  two  principal  parts,  Ters.  2-13, 
these  sorrows  are  described  in  detail.  The  first  part  embraces  vers.  2-7.  All  their  property,  fixed  and 
movable,  is  seized  by  the  enemy,  ver.  2 ;  families  are  scattered,  fathers  have  disappeared,  mothers  are 
as  widows,  ver.  3 ;  the  captives  receive  no  subsistence,  they  must  buy  what  they  need,  though  as  the 
product  of  their  own  land  it  is  really  their  own  properly,  ver.  4 ;  on  the  march  to  Babylon,  they  are 
driven  beyond  their  strength,  and  no  rest  is  allowed  them,  ver,  5.  Besides  all  this,  the  whole  people 
do  not  even  remain  together.  Whilst  one  party  is  compelled  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, another  party  belongs  to  Assyria ;  both  are  in  such  straits  as  to  rejoice  if  able  only  to  prolong 
their  lives,  ver.  6,  But  this  great  misfortune  is  caused  by  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  the  consequences  of 
which  now  their  posterity  have  to  bear,  ver.  7.  The  second  principal  part  embraces  vers.  8-16. 
Whilst  those  forced  to  Babylon  groan  under  the  rods  of  the  rough  servants,  who  are  their  drivers,  ver. 
8,  those  who  wander  to  Egypt,  must  seelc  for  subsistence  amidst  constant  danger  from  the  robbers  of 
the  desert,  ver.  9:  both  parties  suffer  the  consuming  pangs  of  hunger,  ver.  10.  To  this  is  now  added 
a  recital,  partly  the  recollection  of  what  had  already  been  endured,  partly  an  exhibition  of  what  they 
still  experienced,  of  the  sufferings  from  which  no  class  of  the  population  was  exempted :  women  have 
been  dishonored,  ver.  11 ;  noble  princes  hung  up  or  outrageously  ill-treated,  ver.  12  ;  young  men  com- 
pelled to  carry  heavy  hand-mills,  and  boys  loads  of  wood,  ver.  13.  Sitting  in  the  gate — the  delight  and 
glory  of  old  men,  and  playing  on  stringed  instruments — the  pleasure  of  young  men,  have  come  to  an  end, 
ver.  14.  In  general,  among  all  classes,  deep  mourning  has  succeeded  to  pleasure  and  Joy,  ver.  15. 
The  crown  of  glory  has  fallen  from  the  head  of  Zion,  and,  verily,  those  who  suffer  this,  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  has  happened,  not  merely  because  their  fathers  had  sinned  (ver.  7),  but  because 
they  themselves  Aoue  sinned,  ver.  16.  The  conclusion  contains  a  prayer,  to  which  vers.  17,  IS  are 
introductory.  In  these  verses  it  is  declared,  that  all  the  affliction  of  the  Israelites  culminates  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Sanctuary.  But  this  thought  suggests  the  encouragement,  which  the  Poet  now  pre- 
sents in  his  prayer ;  although  the  external  Sanctuary  is  destroyed,  Thou  Thyself,  0  Lord,  remainest 
for  ever,  ver.  19.  Wherefore  shouldest  Thou  forget  and  forsake  Thy  people  for  ever  ?  ver.  20. 
Lead  us  back  to  Thyself,  that  we  maybe  again  what  we  have  been  informer  times,  ver.  21.  This 
will  be  done,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Thou  canst  have  utterly  rejected  us,  ver.  22.  [Ver.  1, 
introductory  ;  vers.  2-10,  descriptive  of  general  suffering  from,  oppression  and  want  of  necessaries  of 
life;  vers.  11-13,  instances  of  individual  suffering;  vers.  14-18,  effect  on  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people ;  vers.  19-22,  the  prayer. — W.  H.  H.] 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE    0«    CH.  V. 

This  chapter  is  not  acrostic.  Yet  it  is  evident 
from  the  agreement  of  the  number  of  the  verses 
with  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
that  the  chapter  should  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  four  preceding  ones  as  a  member  of  the 
fame  family.  The  acrostic  is  wanting,  because 
the  contents  are  in  prose.  The  Poet  would 
make  apparent,  even  in  the  external  form,  the 
decrescendo  movement,  which  we  perceive  from 
the  third  chapter  onward.  Were  there  not  22 
verses,  this  chapter  might  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
tirely disconnected  supplement.  But  the  number 
of  verses  is  a  vinculum,  that  in  a  way  even  ex- 
ternally observable,  unites  this  prosaic  chapter 
with  the  preceding  poetical  ones. 

[Various  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  absence 
of  the  acrostic  in  this  chapter.*  1.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  notion  that  the  alphabetical 
structure  was  not  allowed  to  embarrass  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  in  prayer  (Gerlach, 
Adam  Clarke).  2.  We  may  suppose  the  writer 
felt  less  need  of  the  artificial  restraint  in  con- 
trolling his  feelings  and  restricting  their  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  true  that  this  Song  "is  of  less 
impassioned  character"  than  the  others,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  but  it  is  true,  as  he  further 
says,  that  "the  writer,  being  less  agitated  by/ 
emotions,  and  having  tranquillized  himself  by 

*  [The  opinion  of  Bbrtholp,  that  the  Prophet  "  either  had 
no  more  time  to  spend  in  the  troublesome  choice  of  initial 
words,  or  that  he  grew  tired  of  this  trifling  process  and  de- 
liberately relinquished  it,"  (quoted  by  Qerlaoh  in  his  Intr. 
p.  X.),  is  suiHciently  refuted,  not  only  by  its  own  irreverence, 
but  by  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  acrostic  in  Ad- 
ditional Eemarks  tolntr.  pp.  23,  24.— W.  H.  H.j 
12 


the  utterance  of  his  sorrow,  and  by  meditations 
on  the  attribtites  of  God,  did  not  need  the  help 
of  that  artificial  appliance  to  support  and  control 
him."  Besides,  new  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
the  writer  in  this  Song,  which  more  than  supply 
any  assistance  derived  from  the  alphabetical  curb 
in  the  preceding  songs.  The  verses  are  reduced 
from  tliree  and  two  members  each,  to  a  single 
member,  and  this  not  only  balanced  by  a  oesura 
or  pause  as  in  the  other  songs,  but  composed  of 
corresponding  parallelisms  of  ideas  and  expres- 
sions. To  have  added,  to  the  production  of  these 
distinct  and  emphatic  parallelisms,  the  difficulties 
of  the  acrostic,  could  have  served  no  useful  or 
artistic  purpose.  3.  In  the  last  fact  referred  to, 
the  introduction  of  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  may  be  found  the  most  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  absence  of  the  acrostic.  As  long 
as  the  parallelisms  were  merely  rhythmical,  as 
in  the  first  four  songs,  the  alphabetical  index 
served  a  good  purpose  in  rounding  off  and  de- 
fining the  successive  verses.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  We  find  here  then  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  theory  advanced,  in  Additional  Remarks 
to  the  Introduction,  p.  23,  in  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  Acrostic  to  rhythmical  parallel- 
isms. 

Is  this  chapter  poetry  or  prose  ?  Dr.  Naeoels- 
BAOH  says,  "  the  acrostic  is  wanting  because  the 
contents  are  in  prose."*  He  certainly  cannot 
mean  that   the  chapter  is   prose,    because    the 


*  [We  cannot  misunderstand  our  author,  for  besides  speak- 
ing of  this  as  a  "  prosaic  chapter  "  and  comparing  it  with  the 
preceding  "poetical  chaptei*s"  (see  also  Intr.  pp.  3,  4,  5),  he 
puts  his  new  translation  into  good  German  prose— while  he 
has  given  us  most  beautiful  metrical  translations  of  the  other 
four  chapters.^W.  H.  H.] 
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acrostic  is  wanting ;  and  yet  unless  he  implies 
this,  he  has  not  even  suggested  a  reason  for  this 
most  extraordinary  assertion.  This  chapter  has 
poetical  characteristics,  that  the  preceding  chap- 
ters do  not  possess;  besides  having  all  that  they 
do  possess,  except  the  acrostic,  which  in  itself  is 
unpoetical.  1.  It  has  that  unfailing  mark  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  of  which  the  preceding  chapters 
are  nearly  destitute,  parallelisms  of  thought,  one 
half  the  verse  exactly  and  beautifully  corres- 
ponding in  its  sentiment  and  form  of  construc- 
tion to  the  preceding  half,  and  successive  verses 
connected  by  underlying  analogies,  comparisons, 
or  relations,  such  as  parallelisms  involve.  2.  The 
language  is  so  unmistakably  rhythmical  as  to 
be  almost  metrical.  The  first  line  of  each  verse 
never  consists  of  more  than  four  words,  nor  of 
less  than  three,  counting  compound  words  as 
one.  The  second  line  never  consists  of  more 
than  three  words  (unless  in  two  instances,  where 

H/  ver.  12,  and  '3  or  NJ  ver.  16,  may  be  joined 
to  the  word  following  them),  and  if  it  have  two 
words  only,  those  two  are  in  that  case  invariably 
long  words.  In  this  song,  if  anywhere  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  we  can  detect  evidences  of  such  metrical 
feet  as  the  Hebrew  language  was  capable  of.  3. 
There  is  throughout  the  Song  such  assonance  as 
cannot  be  accidental,  and  could  only  be  allowed 
in  poetry.  The  Song  is  full  of  rhymes.  This  may 
not  justify  us  in  calling  it  a  ''strictly  rhymed 
Song"  (as  does  Belleeman,  3Ietr.  d.  Hebr.,  S.  220, 
quoted  by  (jEaL.tCH),  but  it  is  certainly  a  result 
of  the  evident  regard  to  assonance  in  the  choice 
of  words.  Thus  in  this  Song  that  is  composed 
of  only  44  short  lines,  1  occurs  55  times,  and  44 
times  as  final  letter  of  words  ;  D  occurs  21  times 
as  final  letter  of  words:  out  of  the  134  words 
the  Song  contains,  65,  or  only  2  less  than  one 
half,  end  in  either  1  or  D-  24,  or  more  tban  half 
of  the  lines,  end  with  1,  17  end  with  U,  9  end 
with  a-  In  9  verses  (1,  2,  4,  5,  11,  12,  15,  16, 
17)  both  lines  end  with  the  same  letter  (or  let- 
ters) and  vowel  point.  28  lines  end  with  the 
same  letter  that  terminates  one  (or  both)  of 
the  lines  of  the  verse  immediately  preceding  or 
following.  Other  evidences  of  a  studied  asso- 
nance are  apparent :  such  as  3N,  niJQ,  as  ter- 
minations of  ver.  3  ;  'J'O'fi,  1J\^J?,  first  words 
in  the  lines  of  ver.  4 ;  'JDO  as  first  word  in 
second  lines  of  verses  9,  10,  making  a  parallel- 
ism in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense ;  ^r\Ti^,  r\2'^,  in 
near  relation  and  parallelism,  vers.  14,  15,  and 
possibly  an  equivalent  for  failure  of  rhyme  in 
ver.  14;  1J37,  as  last  word  in  first  lines  of  vers. 
15,  17;  etc.  So  obvious  is  the  prevailing  paro- 
nomasia in  this  Song,  that  the  remark  has  been 
made,  that  the  Song  appears  like  '  the  effort  of  a 
youth  playing  with  words'  (quoted  by  Gerlach). 
To  the  slur  contained  in  this  remark,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  no  unskilled  youth,  even  if  capable 
of  choosing  his  words  so  artfully,  could  have  ar- 
ranged them  so  as  to  give  both  harmony  and 
sense,  and  thus  produce  a  poem  equal  in  fervor, 
force  and  beauty  to  this.  But  the  fact  that  such 
an  insult  could  be  offered  to  this  Song,  proves 
ihat  it  is  written  in  a  style  only  adopted 
in  poetry.     4.  lu  spirit  as  well  as  iu  form,  this 


chapter  is  poetry,  and  that  of  the  highest  order. 
There  is  nothing  prosaic  about  it,  not  even  iu  the 
recital  of  hard  facts  and  detailed  incidents.  As 
the  Song  proceeds  (he  lyre  is  tuned  to  higher 
chords  than  even  inspired  minstrels  often  reach, 
and  vers.  14-19,  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that 
we  cannot  imagine  anything  to  excel  them  in  all 
the  Songs  of  Heaven  and  earth.  I  cannot  repress 
the  expression  of  these  sentiments  and  be  a  silent 
instrument  in  giving  to  American  readers,  this 
strange  opinion  of  an  eminent  man,  that  this 
chapter  is  a  bit  of  prose  writing,  tacked  on  to  a 
splendid  poem,  by  the  poor  expedient  of  its  con- 
taining twenty-two  verses  (though  it  is  something 
new  to  write  prose  in  verses).  Were  I  more  dif- 
fident of  my  own  judgment,  I  might  take  refuge 
under  the  shadow  of  Dean  Milman,  who  in  culling 
from  the  Lamentations  what  he  regards  as  speci- 
mens of  "the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry,"  gives 
us  a  metrical  translation  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  5th  chapter  (14  out  of  the  22  verses),  while 
he  selects  only  three  verses  from  chap,  i.,  eight 
verses  from  chap,  ii.,  three  verses  from  chap,  iv., 
and  none  from  chap.  iii.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
in  his  judgment,  the  fifth  Song  excels  in  its  poetry 
the  four  Songs  that  precede  it.  I  agree  with 
him. 

That  the  only  connection  of  this  chapter  with 
the  preceding  four  chapters  is  found  in  the  cor- 
responding number  of  its  verses,  without  which 
it  might  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  those 
chapters,  but  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Poem, 
is  an  opinion  that  will  not  sustain  examination. 
1.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  lyrical  in  its  structure, 
and  thus  assimilated  to  the  preceding  Songs.  2. 
The  Poem  could  not  end  with  the  fourth  chapter. 
Such  an  ending  were  too  painfully  abrupt.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  burden  of  Edom  seems  to  be  intruded 
at  that  place,  and  we  only  comprehend  it,  when 
we  know  that  it  was  Jeremiah's  habit  to  repre- 
sent the  security  of  the  church  of  God,  by  de- 
picting the  destruction  of  its  enemies.  But  to 
end  the  Poem  with  that  threat  against  Edom, 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Something  more 
is  needed,  and  that  something  is  just  what  we 
have  in  the  prayer  of  chap.  v.  3.  The  only  way 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  usual  prayer 
(see  i.,  ii,,  iii.)  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Song,  is 
by  the  fact  that  its  omission  was  to  be  more  than 
supplied  by  the  5th  Song.  Here  is  the  groove 
into  which  the  fifth  Song  is  dovetailed  so  securely, 
that  we  cannot  break  the  connection,  without 
marring  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  the 
whole  poem.  4.  The  structure  of  this  last  Song, 
gives  the  last  needed  touch  to  the  manifest  unity 
of  the  whole  poem.  The  preceding  chapters  may 
be  regarded  as  composing  a  poem  not  unlike  the 
modern  ode,  in  which  great  liberties  in  the 
versification  are  allowed.  But  the  Ode,  com- 
plete in  its  main  parts,  is  wound  up  at  last  with 
a  Hymn  of  prayer  to  God,  constructed  according 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  lyrical  poetry,  metrical 
and  harmonious,  and  forming  an  apt  conclusion 
because  it  recites  all  that  has  been  before  said, 
briefly  and  forcibly,— sums  up,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  ease,  and  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Finally  Dr.  Naeoelsbaoh's  beautiful  fiction  of 
a  crescendo  and  a  decrescendo  movement,  does  not 
need  the  flattening  out  of  the  Poem  into  a  piece  of 
prose  writing,  attached  to  what  precedes  only  by 
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the  number  of  its  verses.  It  is  enough  that  the 
decrescendo  movement,  in  the  music  of  the  Poem, 
is  arrested  at  the  close,  and  the  Poet's  most 


plaintive  lyre  pours  forth  a  final  strain  of  im- 
passioned, yet  melting  and  delicious  harmony.—. 
W.  H.  H.] 


V.  1. 
1       Remember,  O  Loed,  what  is  come  upon  us :  consider  and  behold  our  reproach. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.— «."  "1  jl.    See  Is.  xxxviii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  5;  Jobiv.  7.— I3'2n.    See  i.  11.    [Blaynet:   "  Forty-one  MSS.  and  font 
:  T     ■  - 

Editions  read  with  the  Masora  nCDH)  with  the  H  paragogic."    Henderson  ;  "  The  H  thus  added  to  the  Imperative,  ex- 

presses  the  emotion  of  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  speaker."] — ^jn^'^H.    See  iii.  30  ;  Ps.lxxiv.22;  Ixxxix.  51. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Remember,  O  LORD,  Tvhat  is 
come  upon  us, — Remember,  Jehovah,  what  has 
befallen  us, — consider  and  behold — look  and 
see — our  reproach. — [The  word  translated  con- 
sider (see  i.  11),  when  followed  by  ^N^,  to  see, 
means  to  direct  attention  to  a  thing  iu  order  to 
see  it.      BiAYMBY  and    Notes   translate,    Look 


down  and  see — which  gives  the  sense,  but  the 
word  does  not  express  direction,  but  the  intensity 
of  looking. — W.  H.  H.]  This  first  verse  consti- 
tutes the  introduction.  It  contains  the  prayer, 
that  Jehovah  would  regard  the  affliction  and  re- 
proach fallen  onZion[the  people],  some  features 
of  which  the  Poet  recounts  in  what  follows.  The 
Poet  presents  himself  before  God,  as  it  were,  and 
all  that  follows  is  to  be  regarded  as  addressed  to 
God. 


V.  2-10. 


2,  3       Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens.     We  are  orphans 

4  and  fatherless,  our  mothers  are  as  widows.     We  have  drunken  our  water  for  money; 

5  our  wood  is  sold  unto  us.     Our  necks  are  under  persecution  :  we  labour,  and  have 

6  no  rest.     We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be 

7  satisfied  with  bread.     Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not :  and  we  have  borne 

8  their  iniquities.     Servants  have  ruled  over  us :  there  is  none  that  doth  deliver  iis 

9  out  of  their  hand.     We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  because  of  the 
10  sword  of  the  wilderness.     Our  skiu  was  black  like  an  oven,  because  of  the  terrible 

famine. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  2.— nSnj,  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  7;  iii.  19  ;  xii.  7-9,  ete.— 'HBnj,  see  i.  20  ;  iv.  6.    Jeremiah  uses  in  this  sense 

JDJ)  vi.  12.  This  word  represents  the  transfer  of  property  to  another  owner,  inls.  Ix.  5  also. — □''*ir  Jeremiah  uses  frequently, 

:i  25  :  iii.  13;  v.  19,  etc. — D'''13J  Jeremiah  uses  only  once,  in  the  fem.,  H^T^J   13  J,  ii-  21. 
■  :  T  T  ■  ;  T    I  V  V 

Ver.  3. — D^JT,  Jer.  v.  28  ;  vii.  6,  etc. :  in  Lamentations  only  here.— 3X  t'^-    ^^^  !'•  ''Ivii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  32 ;  my  Gr.,  §  106, 
T  T    I  ■• 

3.    [PX=ohne,  without,  Naegels.  Gr.}    The  K'ri,  rXT  is  unnecessary. 

Yer.  4.— IJ'D'D,  Jer.  vi.  7 ;  xlvi.  7 ;  1.  38.— flp^,  Jer.  vi.  30,  cfc.— D'XjlJ,  Jer.  v.  14 ;  vii.  18,  ete.— ITID,  Jer.  xv.  13.— 
^X^''-  EwALD  translates,  our  wood  is  sold  for  silver.  He  also  takes  X13  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  v^neo,  vmire.  But  I  da 
pot  think  that  5^12  is  ever  used  in  this  sense.  At  the  most,  only  1  Kings  x.  14  could  be  cited,  where  the  word  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  revenues. 

Yer.  5. — TN^IV,  see  i-  14- — T^^*  J^r.  xix.  18 ;  Lam.  i.  6 :  in  the  sense  of  driving,  chasing,  the  word  is  not  elsewhere  found 

In  Jeremiah.    [It  is  doubtful  if  that  is  its  sense  here. — W.  H.  H.] — ^y,  Jer.  xlv.  3,  which  place  is  very  closely  allied  in 

sense  to  our  place  here,  Ii.  68.— fl JIH.    The  Hophal  is  found  only  here ;  Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Hiphil  n'3n,  xiv.  9  ;  xxvii. 

U ;  xliii.  6. 

Yer.  6. D^'^VD  and  "l^lS/ti  are  to  be  taken  as  Ace.  localis,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  t    See  my  Gr.,  §  70,  &. 

TThere  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  7,  as  Henderson  ;  nor  any  grammatical  reason  for  trans- 
lating  0  Egypt,  O  Assyria,  as  Blaynet  does,  diverting  the  prayer  from  God  to  these  heathen  nations. — W.  H.  H.]— J?2^, 

Bee  iii.  30. 

Yqp^  7_ OJ^X.    Four  times  in  this  chapter,  the  Masorites  would  read  1,  where  it  is  wanting  in  tbj     Xt,  veiB.  3,  5,  7 
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twice.  But  the  author  generally  uses  TaT  sparingly.  Only  once  is  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  begun  with  1.  In  tbji 
Terse,  an  error  might  arise  from  its  use.  If  it  were  DyXl,  "°me  would  be  led  to  understand  their  non-existence,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  their  sinning.  See  Jer,  ji.  20.  But  this  cannot  be  the  author's  meaning  ;  for  ho  immediately  asserts  that  tha 
generation  now  living  has  to  bear  the  punishment.  Their  being  no  longer  in  existence,  therefore,  is  the  simple  result  of 
the  course  of  nature.— ^730  Jeremiah  never  uses.  It  represents  bearing  the  burden  of  sin.  Is.  liii.  4,  11 ;  comp.  xlvi.  4,  7.— 
|1_p*,  seeii.  14. 

Ver.  8. — "lE^O,  Jer.  xxii.  30  ;  xxx.  21,  de. — p^3,seeGen.  ixvii.  40  ;P8.vii.  3  ;  cxxxvi.  24;  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  word, 
neither  does  it  occur  again  in  the  Lamentations. 

Ver.  9.— 1Ji2;3J3  (3  prelii,  see  my  Gr.,  J  112,  6  a).  See  i.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  17  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  19.— NOH,  see  i.  21.  [W« 
have  the  future  here,  as  the  historical  imperfect,  implying  the  recurrence  of  what  is  related. — W.  H.  H.] — DH/,  i-  11.— 
■^^irsn  D^n,  which  can  only  indicate  the  robber  tribes  of  the  desert  (Gen.  xvi.  12),  is  found  only  here.  [Calvin  translates 
^Tn,  drought,  and  wonders  that  any  one  ever  thought  of  calling  it  sword.  It  may  have  the  meaning  of  drought  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  22,  though  even  there  E.  V.  has  sword.  In  this  verse,  all  the  Versions,  and  commentiitors  generally,  translate  sword. 
—W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  10. — "103  occurs  only  in  Niphal,  and  besides  here  only  in  three  places.  Gen.  xliii.  30 ;  1  Kings  iii.  26 ;  Hos.  xi.  8. 
The  sense  is  calefactum,  adustum  esse  (see  lOP,  i.  20 ;  ii.  11).  The  plural  shows  that  llj^  is  regarded  collectively.  [It  also 
Bhows  the  preference  in  this  Song  for  termination  in  fl.  Yet,  "  fifty-eight  MSS.,  and  the  Soncin.  Bible  read  ^IJ^'liT?  in  the 
plural  ■■'  (Henderson). — W.  H.  H.] — Tl^,  see  iv.  8. — "l^^j^,  see  Hos.  vii.  6,  7,  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah,  [nor  any  equivalent 
for  it. — W.  H.  H.] — rilS^ 7T,  eestus  vehemens,  Jeremiah  never  uses.    It  is  found,  besides  here,  only  in  Ps.  cxix.  53 ;  xi.  6. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CEITICAL. 

[Vers.  2-10  describe  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  the  suf- 
ferings caused  by  deficiency  in  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Vers.  2,  3,  describe  their  disinherited 
and  bereaved  condition. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  2.  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to 
strangers,  our  houses  to  a.liena— foreigners. 
[Calvin  :  "  The  land  had  been  promised  to 
Abraham  four  hundred  years,  before  his  chil- 
dren possessed  it ;  we  know  that  this  promise  had 
been  often  repeated,  'This  land  shall  be  to  you 
for  an  inheritance.'  .  .  .  No  land  has  ever  been 
given  to  men  in  so  singular  a  way  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  As,  then, 
this  inheritance  had  been  for  so  many  ages  pos- 
sessed by  the  chosen  people,  Jeremiah  does  not 
without  reason  complain  that  it  was  turned  over 
to  aliens."] — Our  houses  to  aliens.  Many  ex- 
positors (Vaihinqer  for  instance)  understand 
from  the  second  clause  of  this  verse,  that  not  all 
the  houses  of  Jerusalem  bad  been  destroyed,  but 
those  which  still  remained  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chaldeans;  which  is  the  name  as  saying 
that  they  dwelt  in  them.  They  appeal  to  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  19,  where  the  destruction  of  the 
palaces  only  is  spoken  of.  Although  in  Jer.  Iii. 
13;  2  Kings  xxv.  9,  it  is  expressly  said  that  all 
the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  were  destroyed,  yet,  they  say, 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  rhetorical  hyper- 
bole, since  elsewhere  the  houses  of  the  great  [the 
nobility]  are  alone  specified.  Compare  Jer.  Iii.  13. 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  Chalde- 
ans inhabited  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction ; 
and  Nehemiah  (ii.  3)  mourns  that  Jerusalem  is 
n^'in,  desolate,  and  its  gates  burned  with  fire. 
(Vben  it  is  said  here  that  the  houses  were  given 
up  to  the  Chaldeans,  this  can  only  mean  that  they 
disposed  of  thera  as  they  pleased.  In  fact,  they 
destroyed  the  houses,  but  carried  away  the  mov- 
able property  found  in  them  as  booty.  Although 
the  houses  and  their  contents  could  be  designated 
as  an  inheritance,  yet  by  n'7nj,  inheritance,  which 


is  here  distinguished  from  the  houses,  the  land  is 
especially  intended  (see  Lev.  xx.  24;  Num.  xvi. 
14;   xxxvi.  7-9;  Jos.  xiii.  23;   etc.).    We  may  say, 

therefore,  that  mn  J,  inheritance,  and  D'j^S, 
houses,  are  related  to  each  other  substantially  as 
fixed  and  movable  property. 

Ver.  3.  We  are  orphans  and  fatherless — 
we  have  become  orphans,  fatherless  [without  a  father, 
Calvin,  Blayney,  Bootheotd,  Notes,  Gerlach] 
— and  our  mothers  are  as  -widows.  That 
the  first  words  cannot  be  understood  exclusively 
of  the  loss  of  their  own  fathers,  is  evident  from 
the  expression  as  widows.  Pakeau  is  of  the  opi- 
nion that  widows  and  orphans  indicate,  in  a  gene- 
ral way  only,  as  a  proverbial  formula,  iritissimam 
sortem  [a  very  sad  lot],  and  appeals  to  Is.  i.  17 ; 
Ps.  xciv.  6  ;  James  i.  27.  But  in  all  those  places, 
widows  and  orphans  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms,  are  to  be  understood.  Thenius  under- 
stands by  the  mothers,  the  wives  of  the  King, 
who  were  with  the  little  company  among  whom 
our  song  originated. .  But  even  if  we  allow,  that 
as  some  of  the  Princesses  of  the  royal  family, 
according  to  Jer.  xli.  10,  escaped  transportation, 
so  also  may  some  of  the  wives  of  the  royal 
harem,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Poet  in- 
dicated these  as  the  mothers  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  because  they  were  not,  in  fact,  their 
mothers,  nor  was  it  customary  to  call  them  so. 
EwALD  refers  orphans  smd  fatherless  to  the  loss  of 
the  sovereign  (the  father  of  his  country,  ii.  9  ; 
iv.  20)  and  of  the  theocracy,  but  widows  to  tht 
communities  and  cities  (i.  1).  This  is  without 
doubt  correct,  as  far  as  this,  that  all  the  Israel- 
ites had,  in  this  respect,  become  fatherless  and 
their  mothers  widows.  But  why  might  not  the 
Poet,  at  the  same  time,  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  prevailing  confusion  most  of  the 
mothers  could  not  certainly  know  whether  their 
husbands  were  dead  or  alive,  and  therefore  it 
could  be  correctly  said  of  them  that  they  were 
"as  widows"  (seei.  1)?  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  ver.  3  embraces  every  species  of  orphan- 
age that  might  have  existed  at  that  time.  [There 
were  so  many  orphans  and  mothers   separated 
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fi'Dm  their  husbands  among  the  people,  that  a 
Poet  might  well  exclaim,  Behold  in  us  a  people 
composed  of  fatherless  orphans,  whose  mothers 
are  as  widows !  But  the  particle  of  compariaoa 
attached  to  the  last  word,  as  widows,  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  whole  verse  is  intended 
metaphorically.  We  are  like  fatherless  orphans 
and  our  mothers  like  widows.  This  is  Gerlaoh's 
explanation. — W.  H.  H.] 

[Vera.  4-10  relate  to  the  general  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  oppression  of  their  masters. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  4.  We  have  drunken  our  water  for 
money;  our  -wood  is  sold  unto  us  (marg. 
Cometh  for  price  unto  us).  Our  water  we  drink  for 
money ;  our  wood  comes  to  us  for  payment.  That 
the  want  of  water  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
is  not  here  intended,  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sions our  water,  our  wood ;  for  the  prominence 
of  this  idea  can  only  signify  that  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  buy  from  their  enemies  the  wood  and 
water  that  were  rightly  their  own;  but  this  could 
have  been  the  case  only  after  the  capture  of  the 
city.  We  perceive  from  the  description,  that  the 
companies  of  the  captives,  in  all  cases  narrowly 
watched,  were  not  at  liberty  to  go,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  to  bring  wood  and  water.  But  they 
were  furnished,  either  with  no  provisions  at  all, 
or  in  insufficient  quantities,  so  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  their  guards,  who  made  them  pay 
dearly  for  the  serviots  rendered  them.  It  appears 
further  from  this  passage,  that  the  Poet  has  here 
in  his  eye  that  period  of  the  captivity  when  the 
captives  were  still  in  their  own  laud,  else  he 
could  not  say  "  our  water,  our  wood."  There 
seems  to  be  a  rhetorical  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
perfect  (U'nt?)  in  the  first  clause,  and  of  the 
imperfect  ('si')  in  the  second.  For,  grammati- 
cally considered,  either  the  perfect  or  imperfect 
should  be  used  both  times,  since  the  two  acts  are 
entirely  homogeneous.  But  the  Poet  wished  to 
bring  variety  into  hia  period,  perhaps  also  to 
avoid  the  clashing  together  of  two  tone-syllables, 
which  would  have  happened,  if  it  had  been 
written  1N2.  He  could  introduce  this  variety, 
since  the  limit  between  these  two  verbal  forma  ia 
a  fluctuating  one,  determined  by  the  subjective 
conception  of  the  speaker.  For,  in  many  cases, 
the  same  action  can  be  regarded  as  already  com- 
pleted and  as  still  in  progress.     See  for  example 

^xin  i;S3  (Jos.  ix.  8)  and  Dnsa  yXO  (Gen.  xlii. 
7),  my  Gr.  §§  84,  87.  So  here  the  drinking  of 
water  for  money  ia  represented  by  Wpso  as  some- 
thing accomplished,  being  constituted  by  many 
acts  of  drinking,  but  by  1KD'  the  fetching  of  the 
wood  is  represented  as  something  not  yet  finished, 
something  still  continuing.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
translate  both  tenses,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  present  or  by  the  preterit.  The 
context  shows  which  the  Poet  intends.  He  evi- 
dently is  describing  the  journey  of  the  captives 
going  into  exile.  But  nothing  indicates  that  he 
looks  back  upon  it  as  already  accomplished,  that 
he  would  represent  it  as  already  terminated  in 
the  land  of  exile.  Consequently,  we  are  obliged 
to  translate  all  the  tenses,  which  refer  to  difi^er- 


ent  incidents  of  the  journey,  in  the  present. 
[There  is  a  studied  effort  in  this  Song,  as  shown 
in  the  preliminary  note  to  this  chapter,  to  multiply 
words  ending  in  ?,  IJ,  and  we  may  add  in  1J^ 
In  the  expressions  "Oar  water,"  "our  wood," 
the  pronoun  is  added  merely,  if  we  may  so  say, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  assonance,  juat  as  in  ver.  9  he  says,  "  our 
bread."  The  writer  could  legitimately  gratify 
the  ear  by  this  expedient,  for  what  they  bought 
and  uaed  certainly  became  their  own.  It  is  ob- 
vioua,  therefore,  that  the  meaning  of  the  verse 
can  not  turn  on  the  use  of  the  word  our.  If  this 
had  been  intended  to  be  emphatic,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  water  and  the  wood  aa  their  property 
before  they  bought  it,  then  this  verse  should 
have  immediately  followed  ver.  2,  where  the 
transfer  of  their  property  to  new  owners  is  re- 
presented. Otherwise,  the  third  verse  intrudes 
a  new  idea  between  two  thoughts  that  are  closely 
related,  the  loss  of  their  inheritance  and  houses, 
and  the  necessity  of  purchasing  what  had  been 
their  own  property.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
take  our  text  as  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  such  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  as  water  and  wood,  we 
are  enabled  to  translate  the  preterit  verb  in  the 
past  indefinite  time.  The  Prophet  is  by  no  means 
describing  the  incidents  of  the  journey  of  the 
exiles  from  their  own  land.  He  is  enumerating 
and  heaping  together  en  motsse  the  various  features 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  experienced  by  the  un- 
happy people,  without  particular  reference  either 
to  the  time  or  place  of  their  happening.  Among 
other  things  that  bad  happened  was  their  having 
to  pay  money  for  the  water  they  drank:  and  he 
uses  the  preterit  tense.  We  have  drunken  our  water 
for  money, — this  ia  among  the  thiuga  that  had 
happened,  perhaps  once  only,  perhaps  oftener ; 
but  there  was  another  hardship  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  one  often  repeated,  and  that  may 
have  continued  down  to  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
and  this  he  expresses,  as  the  Hebrew  so  con- 
stantly expresses  the  recurrence  of  events  even 
after  they  are  past,  by  the  future  form  of  the 
verb,  which  we  may  render  as  an  historical  im- 
perfect— our  wood  came  to  us,  or  was  coming,  that 
is,  it  came  in  that  way  only,  for  a  price,  or  we 
may  render  it  as  a  present — id  comes  still  only /or 
pay.—m.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  5.  Our  necks  are  under  persecution 
(marg.  On  our  necks  are  we  persecuted);  "we  labor 
and  have  no  rest.  We  are  driven  headlong 
[Ueber  Hals  und  Eopf  werden  wir  gejagt,  lit. 
over  neck  and  head  (^over  head  and  ears,  as  we  say 
in  English)  are  we  driven^ ;  are  we  tired,  rest  is  not 

permitted  us.  The  Septuagint  connects  'J.INW  1^ 
upon  our  necks,  with  what  precedes,  fi^a  riiiijv  in 
aTJ^dyfiaTi  rfk^ev  kizl  rov  rpax^l'^v  yixCyv,  our  wood 
in  exchange  for  our  money  came  upon  our  neck.  So 
also  the  Arabic  version.     The  Syriac  closes  ver. 

4  with  ITlDa.  and  refers  isb'  to  what  follows, 
...  .,. 

so  that  it  also  translates  venerunt  super  coUum 

nostrum,  they  came  upon  our  neck,  where  either 

ligna,  wood,  or  hostes,  the  enemy,  may  be  regarded 

aa  the  aubject.    Among  the  moderns,  Aeen-Ezr.i 

and  J.  Dav.  Miohaelis  also  connect  the  phrase 

upon  our  necks  with  what  precedes.     The  lattez 
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gives  the  sense  thus,  ligna  nostra  pretio  empta  cer- 
vicibus  nostril  imposita  in  urbem  importantur,  our 
wood  bought  with  a  price  and  laid  upon  our 
necl£s  is  carried  into  the  city.  The  explanation 
of  the  Syriac  produces  a  very  harsh  zeugma  in 
ver.  4,  renders  the  following  sentence  unintelli- 
gible, and  expresses  a  thought  that  may  be  termed 
at  least  unnecessary.  The  objections  to  the 
other  versions  are  as  follows.  1.  Tna2, /or ^ay, 
ver.  4  must  be  taken,  either  as  dependent  on  a 
verb  to  be  supplied  (emta),  or  as  belonging  to 
1X3',  in  the  very  unsuitable  sense,  that  the  Jews 
were  paid  for  carrying  the  wood.  2.  The  sym- 
metrical proportions  of  the  verses  are  destroyed ; 
ver.  4  is  too  long,  ver.  5  too  short.  We  will  then 
follow  the  Masoretic  division  of  the  verses.  But 
as  thus  arranged,  this  verse  has  undergone 
various  interpretations.  Pareau  translates  super 
cermcibiis  nostris  insessores  patimur,  we  bear  sitters 
[riders}  upon  our  necks.  But  'J3'1'1J  cannot  mean 
ive  are  ridden,  or  we  carry  riders.  As  Utile  can  it  mean 
naturally,  we  bear  persecutors  or  oppressors,  which 
would  correspond  with  Pakeau's  idea,  only  with- 
out a  figure.  Others  (Raschi,  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
1st  ed.,  Meyer,  Vaihinger,  Enqelhardt)  trans- 
late on  our  necks  the  yoke,  or  the  yoke  on  the  neck 
are  me  persecuted.  But  as  Thenius  has  remarked, 
the  yoke  here  is  a  superadded  idea  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. [BiATNEY  reads  I'j},  yoke,  instead  of 
the  preposition  7^,  upon.  But  we  must  then,  as 
he  does,  take  the  verb  in  a  sense  it  cannot  have 
of  being  burthened  with.  With  the  yoke  of  our  necks 
are  we  continually  burthened ;  or,  as  Boothroyd 
does,  supply  the  preposition  on  and  the  verb  is, 
and  make  an  independent  proposition  of  the  first 
two  words.  The  yoke  is  on  our  necks,  we  are  pur- 
sued;  or,  as  NovES  does,  supply  two  preposi- 
tions. With  the  yoke  upon  our  necks,  we  are  driven. 

Henderson,  without  changing  l^  into  l'}f,  thinks 
that  upon  our  necks  we  are  persecuted  expresses 
"  elliptically  the  great  hardship  to  which  the 
Jews  were  reduced  in  being  compelled  as  cap- 
tives to  bear  a  heavy  yoke  on  their  necks;"  and 
translates.  We  are  persecuted  with  a  yoke  on  our 
necks.  So  William  Lowth  seems  to  understand 
the  text  and  refers  to  Deut.  xxviii.  48.  "  We 
are  driven  to  our  work  like  the  bullock  that  has 
a  yoke  about  his  neck"  (Adam  Clarke). — W. 
H.  H.]  All  these  explanations  fail  in  this  that 
they  let  1^  depend,  not  immediately  on  1J311J, 
but  very  unnecessarily  on  an  entirely  di-fferent 
idea  supposed  to  be  concealed  therein.  Thenius 
and  Ewald  (2d  ed.)  have  perceived  the  right 
sense,  when  they  translate,  on  the  neck  were  we 
pursued  (so  Ewald:  Thenius  expresses  the 
same  sense  by  the  words,  they  pursued  us  over 
our  necks,  i.  e.  since  they  are  ever  close  behind 
us).  I  translate.  We  are  driven  on  over  our  necks, 
that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  driving  goes  over  our 
necks  onw.ards — and  this  idea  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  our  German  phrase,  "  iiber  Hals  und 
Kopf "  [lit.  over  neck  and  head,  i.  t.  headlong]. 
Lutuer:  "iiber  Hals."  [In  full:  Man  treibt 
nns  iiber  Hals.]  Besides,  "^ll  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  pursuing,  for  not  fugitives,  but 
captives  are  here  spoken  of,  who  are  already  in 


the  hands  of  the  enemies  and  are  driven  onwivcd 
without  mercy.  This  appears  plainly  from  vc.-s. 
5,  8.  The  meaning  to  drive,  to  chase,  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  the  root  ']'1T  (see  the  kindred  roots 
^^^r\,  f]!:,  nan),  and  is   as  plain   as  daylight  in 

such  places  as  Lev.  xxvi.  36  (the  sound  of  a 
falling  leaf  shall  chase  them).  Job  xxx,  15;  Is. 
xvii.  13.  [It  would  be  a  relief  to 'accept  Dr. 
Naegelsbach's  simple  explanation,  and  trans- 
late. They  drove  us,  or  we  were  driven  headlong, 
or  as  we  would  say  in  our  colloquial  English, 
heels  over  head,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Hebrew  words  are  used  in  any  such  colloquial 
sense.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  adopt  the  trans- 
lation of  Maurer,  Thenius,  Ewald,  Owen  and 
Gerlach,  which  Dr.  Naegelsbach  also  approves 
of,  On  our  necks  were  we  pursued,  i.  e.  our  pur- 
suers followed  us  so  closely  as  to  be,  as  it  were, 
on  our  necks.  ■'  We  are  hunted  by  pursuers 
who  are  ever  hanging  over  our  neck"  (Words- 
worth). The  objection  to  taking  the  verb  in  the 
sense  of  pursuing,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
are  here  considered  as  captives  and  not-  fugitives, 
grows  out  of  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  ver. 
4,  and  involves  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
intention  of  this  Song.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
the  Prophet  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  suc- 
cessive and  related  events,  but  to  heap  up  to- 
gether, in  one  rapid  and  vehement  recapitula- 
tion, all  the  wrongs,  indignities  and  sufferings 
the  people  had  endured,  without  reference  to 
times  or  places. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  Whilst  the  Poet  describes  the  onward 
march  of  the  larger  part  of  the  people  to  the  land 
of  banishment,  he  is  reminded  that  the  people 
are,  by  this  means,  still  more  widely  separated 
and  torn  asunder ;  for  one  part,  by  far  the  smaller 
part,  has  been  compelled  to  turn  southwards  to- 
wards Egypt.  [This  verse  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  Prophet  is  not  relating  successive  events 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  and  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  other;  but  is  stating  independent 
facts  and  instances,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
present  to  God  an  appeal  for  pity  and  mercy. 
There  is  no  close  connection,  therefore,  between 
vers.  6,  6,  such  as  Owen  and  Gerlach  would 
find,  when  they  say  that  ver.  6  relates  what  they 
did  when  so  closely  pursued.  According  to  Dr. 
Naegelsbach's  interpretation,  that  ver.  6  refers 
to  the  Jews  on  their  way  to  Babylonia,  driven 
before  their  captors,  the  connection  of  ver.  6  is 
impossible.  While  they  were  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  their  pursuers  were  on  their  necks,  did 
even  a  small  part  of  them  miraculously  escape 
and  flee  to  Egypt  ?  Dr.  Naegelsbach  does  not 
mean  to  assert  this;  but  his  theory  of  interpre- 
tation would  seem  to  demand  it. — -W.  H.  H.] — 
We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  the  Assyrians  to  be  satisfied 
with  bread,  — yoK'«r(/«  JEgypt  stretched  we  the 
hand, — Towards  Assyria, — in  order  to  be  satisfied 
with  bread.  To  stretch  out  the  hand  can  mean 
here  only,  to  stretch  out  the  hand  as  a  suppliant; 
see  Jer.  1.  15;  1  Chron.  xxix.  24.  [Calvin: 
"To  give  the  hand,  is  explained  in  three  ways: 
some  say  that  it  means  humbly  to  ask;  others, 
to  make  an  agreement;  and  others,  to  extend  it 
in  token  of  misery,  as  he  who  cannot  ask  for 
help,  intimates  his  wants  by  extending  his  hand. 
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But  the  Prophet  seems  simply  to  mean  that  the 
people  were  so  distressed  by  want,  that  they 
begged  bread."]  But  in  what  sense  did  the  Jews 
stretch  out  the  hand  to  Assyria  ?  They  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  great  power,  not  willingly,  as  they 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  by  compulsion.  Yet  they  must, 
if  they  would  live,  stretch  out  their  suppliant 
hand,  to  receive  a  morsel  of  bread  from  the  hand 
of  Assyria  bestowing  it  upon  them.  But  what 
power  is  intended  by  Assyria?  It  has  been  un- 
derstood of  Assyria  strictly  speaking,  which  car- 
ried the  ten  tribes  into  exile.  But  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  Poet  here  overlooked  the 
Babylonish  exile.  That  he  says  Assur,  and  not 
Babel,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  in  mind  the  Assyrian,  as  well  as  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  While  Babel  never  stands  for 
Assur  and  Babel,  the  name  Assur  is  so  used  as 
to  embrace  both  countries;  see  2  Kings  xvii.  24; 
xviii.  11;  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  The 
brief  words  of  our  text  exhibit  also  the  fact,  that 
Israel  no  longer  existed  as  a  nation,  but  was  en- 
tirely given  over  to  the  power  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  on  whose  favor  its  very  life  de- 
pended; and,  while  the  smaller  part  found  itself 
In  the  power  of  Egypt,  the  larger  part,  which 
included  both  Israel,  carried  away  into  Assyrian 
exile,  and  Judah,  deported  to  Babylon,  is  sub- 
ject to  Assur, — to  Assur  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  understanding  thereby,  not  only  Assy- 
ria in  the  strict  sense,  but  Babylon  also.  See 
also  Jer.  ii.  18.  [Notes  is  of  the  opinion  that 
giving  the  hand,  imports  submission,  as  in  Jer.  1. 
15;  to  stretch  out  the  hand  to  be  bound,  as  it 
were.  Thus,  he  remarks,  "in  2  Chron.  xxx.  8, 
what  is  translated  in  the  common  version  yield 
yourselves  unto  the  Lord,  is  in  the  original  give  the 
hand  to  the  Lord."  The  context  here,  never- 
theless, favors  the  idea  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
duced in  many  instances  to  abject  beggary,  and 
entire  dependence  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on 
these  heathen  nations,  the  greatest  enemies  their 
country  had.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  7.  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are 
not:  and  ^ve  have  borne  their  iniquities. 
— -Our  fathers  have  sinned:  they  are  not;  we  bear 
their  sins.  [There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
rendering  the  last  verb  as  a  present.  The  Eng- 
lish version  is  more  literal. — W.  H.  H.]  Com- 
paring this  verse  with  ver.  16,  a  certain  parallel- 
ism is  observable.  In  both  the  sins  of  the  people 
are  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  calamities 
previously  described.  But  ver.  7  says.  Our  fa- 
thers have  sinned  and  we  bear  their  guilt.  Ver. 
16,  on  the  contrary  says.  Woe  to  us,  we  have 
sinned.  Here,  as  in  i.  5,  8,  9,  14,  18;  ii.  14;  iii. 
42;  iv.  6,  12-14,  the  description  of  calamities 
endured  constitute  a  principal  feature  in  the  con- 
fession of  sin.  As  one  paragraph  ends  with  ver. 
7,  and  another  with  ver.  16,  ver.  8  begins  a  new 
paragrapii.  [  This  division  separates  verses 
closely  allied.  The  subject  down  to  ver.  10  is 
chiefly  related  to  sufferings  connected  with  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  With  ver.  11 
begins  a  description  of  individual  instances  of 
outrage  and  cruelty  (vers.  11-14),  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  effects  of  all  these  calamities, 
public  and  private,  on  the  theocratic  people  who 
offer  the  praySr.     Ver.  16  is  as  intimately  con- 


nected with  what  follows,  as  with  what  precedes 
it. — W.  H.  H.]  There  is  at  least  some  truth  in 
the  assertion  made  in  ver.  7.  For  the  great  ca- 
tastrophe had  been  brought  about,  not  only  by 
the  guilt  of  the  last  generation,  but  also  by  that 
of  previous  generations  (Jer.  iii.  25;  xv.  4;  xvi. 
H,  12).  But  ver.  7,  without  ver.  16,  would  con- 
tain only  a  partial  view  of  the  truth.  The  two 
verses  complete  each  other.  [Wordsworth  : 
"  The  sins  of  their  forefathers  were  visited  upon 
them,  because  they  themselves  had  sinned,  as 
they  themselves  confess.  .  .  .  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  for  supposing,  with  some,  that 
these  words  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jere- 
miah, being  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  in, 
Jer.  xxxi.  29."]— And  are  not  (DJ''.X,  without 
),  see  Gr.  notes  above;  they  are  not.)  These 
words  connect  themselves  rather  with  what  fol- 
lows, than  with  what  precedes.  Our  fathers  hav. 
sinned.   Whilst  they  are  no  more,  we  bear   their  sins. 

Ver.  8.  Servants  have  ruled  over  us : 
there  is  none  that  doth  deliver  us  out  of 
their  hands. — \_J!fone  delivered  from  their  hands. ^ 
Who  are  these  servants?  Satraps  are  suggested. 
So  say  those  who  understand  ver.  5  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  part  of  the  people  in  Palestine  or 
elsewhere.  But  we  see  from  ver.  5,  that  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  the  march  of  the  actually 
exiled  hosts.  Satraps,  it  is  true,  are  the  king's  ser- 
vants, but  they  are  not  merely  servants,  they  are 
not  slaves.  That  men  of  distinguished  descent  and 
high  rank  should  stand  under  Satraps  was  a  re- 
proach, when  considered  in  a  theocratic  point  of 
view,  but  not  to  be  regarded  aa  a  matter  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
Besides,  in  fact  Gedaliah  ruled  in  Judea,  himself 
a  Jew  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah (xl.  7-12),  a  well-disposed  man.  But  that 
real  slaves  were  employed  for  overseers  and 
drivers  of  the  marching  captives,  this  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  highest  degree  hard  and  likewise 
disgraceful.  [This  again  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  feature  of  the  great  variety  of  sufferings 
that  befell  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  people  were  at  any  time 
under  the  lordship  of  slaves  or  under-servants. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  exclusive  re- 
ference to  the  bands  of  captives  that  were  driven 
to  Babylonia.  It  is  enougb  that  in  their  degraded 
state  it  often  happened  that  they  had  to  submit 
to  domineering  and  harsh  treatment  from  men 
that  were  themselves  menials. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  'We  gat  our  bread  with — at — the 
peril  of  our  lives,  because  of  the  sword 
of  the  ■wilderness.  Eosenmuelier  refers 
this  verse  to  the  dangers  which  the  corn-trans- 
ports out  of  Egypt  may  have  had  to  encounter  in 
the  wilderness.  But  is  it  supposable  that  corn 
was  brought  from  Egypt,  when  the  larger  part 
of  the  people  had  been  led  away  to  Babylon, 
and  the  smaller  part  had  themselves  fled  to 
Egypt?  EwALD,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in 
these  words  "  a  remarkable  indication,  that  most 
of  the  fugitives  in  Egypt  dwelt  at  the  north- 
eastern border  close  to  the  desert,"  and  so  were 
compelled  "to  wring  their  bread  from  the  desert 
and  its  robbers."  But  when  in  the  world  was 
bread  brought  from  the  desert,  even  by  tliose 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  not  from 
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the  interior  of  the  country  ?     Thenius  presumes 
that  this   Song   was   written   amid   the   circum- 
stances  of  one   of  those   small   companies   that 
remained  in  Palestine  and  were  scattered  about 
in    that  land.     These,  falling  in   on   their   pas- 
ture-grounds with    the  warlike   tribes  sojourn- 
ing among  them,  would  be  compelled  to  get  their 
subsistence  by  fighting  for  it.     But  that  suppo- 
sition is  confirmed   neither  by  the   history  (ob- 
serve Jer.  xlii.  1,  "all  the  people,"  etc.),  nor  by 
the  contents  of  our  Song  (compare  ver.  8  espe- 
cially,  with   the   opinion  of  Thenius,  that  the 
little  company,  among  whom  the  Song  was  writ- 
ten, preferred  liberty  in  poverty,  to  dependence 
in  prosperity,  ver.  6).     The  view  of  Vaihinger 
rests  on  the  same  opinion,  and  differs  from  that 
of  Thenius  only  in  this,  that  he  understands  the 
bringing  of  bread  to  refer  to  merchant  travellers 
who  were  in  peril  from  Bedouin  robbers.     I  am 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  expedition  here  indicated, 
was  an  incident  belonging  to  the  experience  of 
those  Israelites  who  had  not  been  led   away  to 
Babylon,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  fled  to 
Egypt.     It  is   allowable  to  suppose,  both   from 
general   reasons   and  particularly  from  ver.   6, 
that  this  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the   people  is 
intended.     Much  is  touched  upon  in  the  Song, 
that  happened  to  all  in  common  (vers.  2,  3,  7, 
10-12) ;  much  that  only  befell  those  who  suifered 
captivity  (vers.  4,  5,  8) ;  here   (ver.  9)  we  have 
a  description   that   suits  only  the   condition  of 
those  fugitives  to  Egypt,  who  yet  retained  their 
freedom.     But  I  refer  the  verse,  not  as  Ewald 
to  those  already  settled  in  Egypt,  but  to  events 
and  circumstances  preceding   their   settlement. 
According  to  Jeremiah   xli.  8,  ten   men   bought 
their  lives  of  Ishmael,  the  murderer  of  Gedaliah, 
at  the  price  of  provisions  which  they  had  hidden. 
From  this  we  see  that  provisions  were  scarce  and 


that  there  v/ere  bands  of  robbers  wTio  hunted  for 
them.  Is  it  not  then  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, that  the  crowd  which  fled  to  Egypt  (Jer. 
xli.  16-18),  both  while  they  weire  still  in  Pales- 
tine, and  frequently  when  they  were  in  the  de- 
sert, could  obtain  what  was  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  ? — [TVe 
gat  our  bread.  Here  again  we  have  a  future 
tense,  X'lIJ  ;  intimating  the  frequent  recurrence, 
and  doubtless  the  continuance,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  of  this  peril. —  W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  10.  Our  skin  was  black  like  an 
oven.  [So  Beouohton,  Calvin  and  Hender- 
son. See  Ps.  Ixviii.  13.]  Our  skin  ia  burnt  [has 
been  burnt"]  like  an  oven.  [This  sense  is  the  one 
generally  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  eifects  of  famine,  and  more 
congenial  with  the  derivation  and  use  of  the 
Hebrew  word.  Blatnet  and  Noyes  translate 
the  verb  parched.—Yf .  H.  H.].  The  effect  of 
hunger  on  the  skin  is  compared  to  that  of  heat 
on  the  walls  of  the  oven.  Like  these,  that  has 
become  hot,  dry,  hard,  cracked.  There  was 
hunger  enough  with  the  two  parts  of  the  people, 
who  stretched  out  their  hands,  one  to  Assyria, 
the  other  to  Egypt,  until  the  one  had  arrived  in 
Assyria  and  the  other  in  Egypt. — Because  of 
the  terrible  (marg.  terrors,  or  storms  of) 
famine, — because  of  the  heat  (or  hotness.  Gluten) 
of  hunger.  [Because  of  the  ^wrmny  (Broughton) 
or  burnings  (Calvin,  Notes).  Geblaoh  trans- 
lates the  word  raging,  or  fury  (Wiithen),  and  so 
it  is  rendered  by  Alexander  (in  Ps.  xi.  6  ;  oxix. 
53,  the  only  other  places  where  the  word  occurs), 
who  remarks,  that  "no  English  word  is  stroQg 
enough  to  represent  the  Hebrew  except  rage  or 
fury."  Blayney  translates  stormy  blasts  of  hun- 
ger, and  Henderson  the  hot  blasts  of  famine. — 
W.  H.  H.] 


V.  11-13. 

11       They  ravished  the  women  in  Zion,  and  the   maids   in   the   cities   of  Judah. 
12, 13  Princes  are  hanged  by  their  hand :  the  faces  of  elders  were  not  honoured.    They 
took  the  young  men  to  grind,  and  the  children  fell  under  the  wood. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  11.— nj^,  see  iii.  S3.— miH]  ^'\y,  see  Jor.  i.  15  ;  iv.  16  ;  ix.  10  :  and  elsewhere  very  frequently. 

Ver.  12.— H/n  is  found  nowhere  in  Jeremiah. — "IIH  Jeremiah  never  uses  ;  see  Lev.  xix.  15  32  •  Ex.  xxiii  3 
Ver.  13.— [inO, 'MnA'ii!!,  is  iit.Kty.    See  elsewhere  njnlO  Prov.  xii.  4,  and  the  verb  Deut.  xi.  8;  Jud.  xvi.  21  -  Is 
tlvii.  2,  etc.    Jeremiah  uses  neither  the  verb  nor  the  auhstantive.- '7ty3  with  3,  Jer.  vi.  21 ;  Is.  viii.  15  ;  Ley.  xxvi  37 

Ver.  11.  In  this  and  the  following  verses  (to 
ver.  16)  are  described  the  sorrows  which  befell 
particular  classes  of  persons  at  the  capture  of 
the  city.  These  are  incidents  which  partly  be- 
long to  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  and 
partly  still  continue  in  force.  The  violation  of 
the  women  and  the  hanging  up  of  the  Princes 
are  past  events,  but  the  pain  they  caused 
still  survives.— They  ravished  -  dwAonorerf. 
[Owen;  "There  is  here  a  delicate  word  for  a 
disgraceful  act.  The  words  literally  are  —  Wo- 
men in  Zion  they  humbled  (or,  were  humbled)      \t 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

[Vers.  11-13.  The  sufferings  of  individuals,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  especially  their  degra- 
dation, are  described.  These  verses  still  further 
confirm  the  opinion,  that  this  Song  belongs  to  no 
special  time  or  locality,  but  that  it  is  a  general 
enumeration  of  the  various  evils  the  people  had 
suffered,  from  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  in- 
vaded, to  the  time  when  the  Prophet  indited  this 
Poem.— W.  H.  H.] 
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is  humbled  by  the  Sept.  and  Yulg."  They  suflfered 
not  only  the  worst,  but  all  sorts  of  indignities. 
— W.  H.  H.] — The  women  in  Zion  and 
the  xaaiAs—virgim — in  the  cities  of  Judah. 
[Blayney,  Boothkoyd,  Henderson  and  Noyes 
translate  the  first  word  matrons.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  as  generic  as  our  word  women.  Besides, 
this  transfers  the  antithesis  from  Zion  and  the 
cities  of  Judah,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  matrons  and  maids,  which  the  par- 
allelism does  not  require.  The  women  generally 
were  humbled,  even  in  Zion,  yea  and  throughout 
all  the  cities  of  Judah.  Calvin:  "  He  mentioned 
Sion  rather  than  Jerusalem, — it  was  indeed  to 
state  a  part  for  the  whole ;  but  that  place  we 
know  had  been  chosen  by  God  that  His  name 
might  be  there  worshipped.  .  .  .  As,  then,  God 
had  there  His  palace,  that  He  might  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  it  was  a  disgraceful  sight 
in  the  extreme  to  see  women  ravished  there,  for 
the  temple  of  God  was  thus  violated." — W.  H.  H] 
Ver.  12.  Princes  are— were  [have  been} — 
hanged  up — hung — by  their  hand  [i.  e.  sus- 
pended by  the  hand. — W.  H.  H.].  This  has  been 
explained  in  three  ways.  1.  The  Princes  hung 
themselves  with  their  own  hand.  But  since,  ac- 
cording to  Deut.  xxi.  23,  he  that  is  hanged  is  ac- 
cursed of  God,  this  is  incredible.  Why  could 
they  not  have  killed  themselves  in  some  other 
way  ?  Caltin  indeed  surmises,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  hang  themselves.  But  would  not 
this  have  been  explicitly  stated,  if  the  Jews  had 
been  compelled  to  do  it?  2.  At  their  side  [j.  e. 
Princes  were  hung  beside  or  near  the  cities  (so 
Ewald),  or  at  the  side,  or  in  near  proximity  to 
the  humbled  women].  But  against  this  are  (1) 
the  masculine  suffix,  (2)  and  yet  more  the  pre- 
position 3, — it  should  be  DT?  (1  Sam.  xix.  3  ; 
Prov.  viii.  3;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17;  xxiii.  28). 
Only  two  places  can  be  named,  where   T_2  may 

stand  for  Ty,  namely,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14 ;  Job  xv. 
23.  But  in  the  first  passage  it  is,  DTS  SSfin^l, 
he  raved  in  or  under  their  hands;  and  in  Job  xv. 
23,  the  sense,  as  the  connection  shows,  is — he 
knows  that  he  himself  (by  his  own  hand)  has 
prepared  the  day  of  darkness.  Nothing  else 
remains  for  us,  therefore,  but  to  translate,  3.  4y 
their  hand,  and  to  refer  the  suffix  to  their 
enemies.  The  sense,  indeed,  is  somewhat  feeble  ; 
but  verbal  and  substantial  arguments  render  this 
explanation  necessary.  [Gerlaoh  adopts  the 
same  view.  Besides  the  evident  awkwardness 
of  this  constructibn,  it  is  open  to  the  very  seri- 
ous objection,  that  the  enemies  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  context,  nor  are  they 
prominently  in  the  mind  of  either  writer  or 
speaker.  The  preceding  verse  merely  tells  us 
that  women  in  Zion  and  virgins  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  had  been  humbled.  But  by  whom  ?  The 
natural  inference  is,  by  the  public  enemy.  Yet 
this  is  not  said  ;  is  not  even  inevitable,  and  if  it 
wefe,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  occupied  with 
the  women  who  suffered,  not  with  the  men  who 
inflicted  the  injury.  The  pronoun,  if  it  refers 
to  any  subject  in  the  preceding  verse,  must,  it 
would  seem,  refer  to  the  women,  or  possibly  to 
the  cities.  But  that  it  does  not  refer  to  either 
ef  these  is  evident  from  its  gender,  and  from  the 


absence  of  any  intelligible  sense  in  which  it  can 
refer  to  them.  We  must  conclude  that  it  refers 
to  the  persons  immediately  named  in  close  and 
preceding  connection,  and  who  according  to  all 
fixed  rules  of  grammar,  must  be  its  subject.  If 
this  is  so,  then  it  can  only  mean  either,  what 
Caltin  says,  that  the  Princes  committed  suicide, 
and  that  by  hanging  themselves,  which  as  has 
been  said  is  utterly  incredible ;  or  else,  what  the 
collocation  of  the  words  in  the  original  naturally 
suggests,  that  the  princes  were  hung  up,  i.  e.  sus- 
pended, bt/  the  hand,  or  their  hand.  The  pronoun 
may  properly  be  dispensed  with,  for  its  presence 
here  seems  entirely  due  to  the  preference  of  the 
writer  for  words  ending  in  D  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
rhyme,  or  assonance,  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
emphatic.  So  the  Vulgate  translates,  omitting 
the  pronoun :  Principes  raanu  suspensi  sunt. — 
Henderson  also  omits  the  pronoun :  but  he 
overlooks  the  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  and  makes 
the  enemy  its  subject.  He  translates.  Princes 
they  hung  up  by  the  hand.  Boothroyd,  more  cor- 
rectly, Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand.  He 
supposes  that  the  Princes  and  elders  were  first 
murdered  and  then  hung  up.  Owen:  "The 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is,  that 
Princes  were  hung  or  suspended  by  the  hand, 
and  not  by  the  neck.  Such  a  punishment  .... 
may  have  been  a  barbarity  resorted  to  by  the 
Chaldeans.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  con- 
veyed by  the  Versions  and  the  Targum."  If 
they  were  not  tortured  to  death  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  "  the  sons  of  Zedekiah,"  and 
"all the  Princes  of  Judah"  were  slain  in  Rib- 
lah  by  being  beheaded,  and  that  their  headless 
trunks  were  suspended  by  the  hands  on  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Thus  the  headless,  naked 
body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  three 
sons,  were  fastened  to  the  walls  of  Bethshau 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  8-12).  "It  was  a  custom  with  the 
Persians,  after  they  had  slain,  strangled,  or  be- 
headed their  enemy,  to  hang  their  bodies  upon 
poles  or  empale  them.  In  this  way  they  treated 
Hirstaeus  of  Miletum,  and  Leonidas  of  Lacedae- 
mon.  See  Herodotus,  Lib.  vi.  c.  30 ;  Lib.  vii.  c. 
238"  (Adam  Clarke).  Or,  there  may  have  been 
instances  in  which  Princes  were  thus  suspended, 
not  after  death,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
them,  but  as  an  ignominious  and  torturing  punish- 
ment. It  is  said  that  "no  punishment  is  more 
common  in  the  East.  Has  a  master  a  refractory 
slave,  .  .  .  several  men  are  called,  who  tie  the 
offender's  hands  and  hoist  him  to  the  roof  till  he 
beg  forgiveness"  (Comp.  Comm.). — W.  H.  H.] 
The  faces  of  Elders  -wete  not  regarded. 
This  is  said  in  allusion  to  Lev.  xix.  32,  •'  Thou 
shalt  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,"  comp.  Lev. 
xix.  15  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  3.  Although  in  the  places 
referred  to,  the  word  Elders  is  intended  as  a 
designation  of  age,  not  of  dignity,  yet  we*  are 
obliged  to  take  it  in  the  latter  sense  here  ;  be- 
cause it  is  placed  in  parallelism  with  Princes,  and 
because  the  aged  in  contrast  with  the  youthful  are 
spoken  of  in  ver.  14. 

Ver.  13.  They  took  the  young  men  to 
grind — the  young  men  are  obliged  to  carry  the  mill 
— [Noyes:  Young  men  carried  mill-stones'].  The 
Vulgate  translates,  Adolescentibus  impudice  abusi 
sunt  (same  as,  Adolescentes  molitionem  passi  sunt). 
[DouAY :   They  abused  the  young  men  indecently, 
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whicli  is  explained  by  this  note,  "  i.  e.,  made 
tliem  grind  naked  in  tlie  mill."  But  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  is  against  any  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  clause.  The  explanations,  Ju- 
venes  ad  molendum  sumseruntj  Young  men  were 
taken  to  grind,  and  Juvenes  molas  agitarunt  or 
versarunt.  Young  men  shook  or  turned  mills,  are 
verbally  incorrect,  for  the  verb  iWi  does  not 
mean  agitare,  to  shake :  to  give  it  the  sense  of 
turning,  7  would  be  necessary.  But  the  simple 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  [to  lift,  Gerlach; — 
to  carry~\,  entirely  suffices.  For  not  only  was  the 
carrying  of  the  hand-mills  on  the  journey  a  heavy 
burden,  but  that  they  carried  these  implies  that 
they  were  also  compelled  to  turn  them,  i.  «.,  to 


grind  with  them.  As  thus  explained,  the  first 
clause  corresponds  with  the  second.  And  [The 
omission  of  the  conjunction  in  this  song,  where 
it  might  be  expected,  makes  its  expression  here 
more  emphatic.  Young  men  have  been  compelled 
to  carry  millstones,  even  bogs,  or  mere  children  have 
fallen  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  wood  they  were 
forced  to  carry. — W.  H.  H.]  the  dhildren  fell 
under  the  ^urood. — Bogs  fall  [properly, /eW,  or 
have  fallen. — W.  H.  H.]  under  the  wood.  The 
□'"lina,  the  most  blooming  and  strongest  of  the 
youth  were  obliged  to  carry  the  mill-stones  (see 
Hekz.  R.-Enc.  x.  p.  82),  the  boys  generally  were 
required  to  drag  the  wood.  [The  most  laborious 
and  menial  services  were  required  of  the  Jewish 
youth  and  children. — W.  H.  H.] 


V.  14-18. 

14  The  elders  have  ceased  from  the  gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music.     The 

15  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased ;   our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning.      The  crown  is 

16  fallen  from  our  head :  woe  unto  us,  that  we  have  sinned !     For  this  our  heart  is 

17  faint ;  for  these  things  our  eyes  are  dim.     Because  of  the  mountain  of  Zion,  which 

18  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  14.  PSIO  with  "ID  following,  Jer.  vii.  34;  xvi.  9;  xxxi.  36;  xxxyi.  29;  xlviii.  33.— DnjJJ.    See  iii.  14. 

.    . /  TT   •  : 

Ver.  15.  jawtp  Jeremiah  uses  only  once,  xlix.  26.    The  expression  <•£)  WVOO  T\2^  is  found  in  Is.  xxiv.  8;  comp. 

Hoe.  ii.  13.— lanj  see  ver.  2.— 73«  7,  see  Am.  viii.  10.    Jeremiah  uses  the  word  three  times,  vi.  26 ;  xvi.  7  ;  xxxi   13  — 
p-  . ._.  .....  ,  >  ,  .      . 

lj7inD,  see  Ps.  xxx.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13. 

Ver.  16.  tyXl  nilpi^,  only  elsewhere  in  Job  xix.  9.  Jeremiah  uses  nliajT  once,  xiii.  18.— 'ix  Jeremiah  uses  fre- 
quently;  iv.13;  vi.4Vx.l9;  xiii.  26;  xy.lO;  xlviii.  46.  Also  NJ-'IK,  iv.  81 ';  ily.  3.  [OwEK  insists  on  translating  the 
particle  NJ,  Woe  is  now  io  us.  But  to  one  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  the  now  would  inevitably  be  taken  in  its  temporal 
sense,  which  the  Hebrew  particle  never  has.  The  S.  V.  is  followed  by  all  the  English  translators,  except  Owen.— W.  H.  H.] 
— UXEJn  '3,  see  Jer.  iii.  25  ;  viii.  14;  xiv.  7,  20. 

TT 

Ver.  IV.  nn,  see  i,  13,  22.— IJ'p'jt?  OtJ?!!  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  Ixix.  24.— "[tyn,  see  iv.  8. 
Ver.  18.  amp,  see  Jer.  xii.  11;  Dan.  ix.  17.-tJ?  relat.,  ii.  U.-Q>h};m,  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  word.  Ho  expresses 
the  same  idea  otherwise,  ix.lO;  x.22;  xlix.  33  ;  11.  37.— Jeremiah  never  uses  the  P.iel  ll^n,  see  Ps.  Ixxxix.  16. 

young  men,  it  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
official  elders,  who  are  regarded  as   types  and 

representatives  of  those   past   middle-life, of 

those  who  especially  delighted  in  resorting  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  whether  their  official  duties 
called  them  there  or  not.  Hendekson  :  "  It  is 
common  in  the  East  for  aged  men  to  meet  in  the 
open  space  without  the  gate  of  the  city,  to  pass 
the  time  in  narrating  or  hearing  the  news  of 
the  day,  or  the  stories  of  bygone  years.  From 
this  an  easy  transition  is  made  to  the  jocund 
pastime  of  the  young.  "—W.  H.  H.]  The  gate  was 
as  It  were,  the  court  of  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  place  of 
social  entertainment.  See  Winer,  R.  W.  B.  s.  v. 
There.  For  this  reason,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  we  must  consider 
not  only  the  discontinuance  of  public  business' 
but  the  loss  of  that  pleasure  which  the  gate 
afforded  to  the  older  men.  The  young  men 
from  their  music.  Thenics  remarks  correctly 
that  Jeremiah  "in  the  threatenings,  vii.  34  and 
XVI.  9,  expresses  himself  concerning  the  loss  of 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CBITICAL. 

[Vers.  14-18  depict  the  depressing  effects  of 
these  various  wrongs  and  humiliations  on  the 
feelings  and  deportment  of  the  people. — W.H.  H.] 

Ver.  14.  The  elders  have  ceased  from  the 
gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music. 
[The  German  language  enables  Gerlach  to  give 
a  verbally  literal  translation :  Die  Aeltesten 
feiern  vom  Thor,  die  Jiinglinge  von  ihrem  Sai- 
tenspiel.  We  have  no  words  in  English  that  so 
accurately  translate  r\2W  and  HJUJ.  Noyes' 
translation,  which  is  also  Luther's— TVie  elders 
sit  no  more  at  the  gate ;  the  young  men  have  ceased 
from  their  music — restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
first  clause,  mistranslates  the  verb,  and  renders 
it  necessary  to  supply  a  verb  in  the  second  clause. 
The  idea  is  not  merely  that  the  elders  no  longer 
occupy  their  seats  in  the  gates,— but  that  they 
rest  or  cease  from  all  those  duties  and  pleasures 
that  pertain  to  their  age  and  dignity.  While 
elders  here  designate  old  men,  in  antithesis  to 
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happiness  in  a  way  similar  to  this,  and  yet  differ- 
ing from  what  is  said  here."  [To  suppose  this 
■verse  to  refer  especially  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(Calvin)  is  in  itself  al)surd.  There  were  no 
longer  gates,  elders,  or  young  men  in  Jerusalem, 
of  whom  these  things  could  be  said.  Through- 
out this  song,  the  Prophet  generalizes  and  does 
not  particularize  with  reference  to  times  and 
places.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  15.  Whilst,  as  has  been  said,  vers.  11-14 
enter  into  details,  vers.  15,  16,  generalize  the 
facts.  [Ver.  14  is  more  closely  connected  with 
what  follows  than  with  what  precedes  it.  It  de- 
scribes the  disheartening  effects,  on  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  the  people,  of  what  had  happened. 
It  does  not  state,  as  all  the  preceding  verses  do, 
some  special  cause  of  humiliation  or  suffering. — ■ 
W.  H.  H.]  The  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased; 
our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning.— 
[  Ceased  has  the  Joy  of  our  hearty  changed  to  mourning 
our  dance.  Is  ceased.  Gatakek  :  "  Heb.  hath 
rested:  the  same  term  that  was  before,  ver.  14, 
and  it  may  seem  to  have  some  glance  at  such 
mirth  and  cheer,  as  they  were  wont  to  have  at 
their  solemn  festivals  and  on  their  Sabbaths, 
Deut.  xvi.  11, 14;  xxviii.  47,  48;  2  Chron.  xxix. 
36;Pb.  xlii.  4;  lxxxi.1,2;  xoii.  1,  2."— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  16.  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our 
head  [marg.  The  crown  of  our  head.  So  Blatnet, 
BooTHKOYD,  Hendekson,  Owen.  It  is  more 
literal,  but  bad  English.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
in  English,  is  something  very  different  from  the 
crown  on  the  head.  The  one  cannot  fall  without 
the  head  it  belongs  to.  The  other  may  faW.  from 
the  head;  so  here:  Fallen  has  the  crown  from  our 
head. — W.  H.  H.]  Woe  unto  us,  that— /or — 
■we  have  sinned.  I  must  regard  the  second 
half  of  this  verse  as  a  conclusion  [t.  e.  of  a  par- 
agraph, or  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
chapter],  corresponding  to  that  of  ver.  7.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  ver.  16  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  ver.  17,  and  that  by  the  crown  on  our 
head  is  to  be  understood  "  Jerusalem,  as  a  diadem 
set  upon  Zion  with  its  splendid  palaces"  (The- 
Nius),  although  the  expression  by  itself  could 
have  such  an  interpretation.  Rather,  I  believe 
that  the  first  clause  of  ver.  16  is  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  ver.  15 ;  and  that  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  16  declares,  that  not  only  all  joy,  but  also 
all  honor  has  forsaken  Jerusalem.  The  crown 
on  the  head  of  Jerusalem  had  consisted  in  this, 
that  she  was  great  among  the  nations,  a  princess 
among  the  provinces,  and  perfect  in  beauty,  the  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth  (i.  1 ;  ii.  15).  [It  confuses  the 
sense  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  is  the  subject 
from  whose  head  the  crown  has  fallen.  The 
people  generally  are  the  subject ;  "  the  crown  of 
our  head  has  fallen."  In  the  loss  of  independent 
nationality,  and  of  all  honor  among  the  nations, 
who  now  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
the  crown  had  indeed  fallen  from  their  heads. 
However  intimately  related  are  vers.  7  and  16, 
however  striking  and  fine  it  would  be,  rhetori- 
cally considered,  if  each  stood  in  the  position  of 
an  emphatic  conclusion  to  corresponding  strophes 
(if  this  is  poetry),  or  paragraphs  (if  it  is  prose) ; 
yet,  in  point  of  fact,  each  of  these  verses  is  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  verses  immediately 
following  it,  to  be  separated  from  them  without 
injuring  the  logical  connection  of  the  thoughts. 


— W.  H.  H.J^'We  have  sinned!  A  gratifying 
advance  is  observable  here,  in  so  far  as  the  people 
now  openly  and  honorably  confess  their  own 
guilt.     See  iii.  39-42. 

Vers.  17,  18.  These  two  verses  constitute  the 
introduction  to  the  closing  prayer,  vers.  19-22. 
They  refer  to  a  fact  which  must  be  the  cause  of 
deepest  pain  to  a  heart  truly  attached  to  the  theo- 
cracy,— the  desolation  of  the  holy  mountain. 
But  this  gloomy  and  dark  image  constitutes  only 
the  back-ground  for  those  noble  and  consolatory 
thoughts  with  which  the  Bard  (Sanger)  comforts 
himself  in  his  prayer. 

Ver.  17.  For  this  our  heart  is  faint;  for 
these  things  our  eyes  are  dim.  Onthisaccount 
is  our  heart  faint,  therefore  are  our  cues  become  dim. 
For  the  reasons  given  above  we  refer  the  pronomi- 
nal phrases  iT~7j^,  on  this  account  (darob)  [E.V., 
for  this^,  and  HIN-?^,  therefore  (dariiber)  [E.V., 

for  these  things'],  to  what  follows  in  reference  to 
Mount  Zion  in  ver.  18.  [The  objections  to  this 
interpretation  are  insuperable.  1.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  desolation  of  Zion  was  not  the  only,  nor 
the  absorbing  cause  of  grief,  as  is  evident  from 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  Song,  in 
which  abundant  and  terrible  causes  of  distress 
are  given,  without  a  single  allusion  to  the  desola- 
tion of  Zion.     2.   The   second  pronominal  suffix 

n7X"7^  (correctly  translated  in  English  Ver- 
sion, for  these  things)  is  plural,  and  must  include 
more  than  the  first  sufSx  nT~7.J^  (^for  this  thing), 
which  is  singular.  It  is  obvious  that  both  can- 
not refer  to  the  single  statement  in  ver.  18,  that 
Mount  Zion  has  become  desolate.  Nor  can  it  be 
said,  that  two  things  are  stated  in  ver.  18,  name- 
ly, that  Mount  Zion  is  desolate  ;  and  that  the 
foxes  run  upon  it.  For  the  latter  statement  is  a 
mere  expansion  or  illustration  of  the  first:  and 
it  would  be  very  absurd  to  make  the  latter  a 
special  and  additional  cause  of  grief,  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  distinct  from  the  first  great  fact  that 
the  mountain  is  desolate.  3.  This  interpreta- 
tion involves  a  redundancy  of  relative  expository 
phrases,  all  referring  to  the  same  thing,  that  is 
useless,  inelegant,  and  utterly  incongruous  with 
the  prevailing  style  of  composition  in  the  Lamen- 
tations, which  is  terse,  compressed  and  remarka- 
ble for  the  absence  of  words  not  actually  indis- 
pensable, as,  for  example,  of  the  connecting  \ 
(which  the  Masorites  were  so  anxious  to  insert), 
and  of  the  repeated  verb,  causing  a  constant  re- 
currence of  the  Zeugma,  see  vers.  2,  3,  6,  8,  11, 
14,  19.     Is  it  likely  that  such  a  writer  would  say, 

on  account  of  this  thing  (nt'/J^),  on  account  of  these 

things  (n7l>i~7ji7),  on  account  of  (1^)  Mount  Zion, 

etc.,  our  heart  is  faint,  our  eyes  are  dim;  using  three 
relative  expository  phrases,  where  one  would 
havesufSced?  4.  By  referring  the  verse  to  what 
precedes  it,  these  relative  phrases,  instead  of 
being  redundant  and  cumbersome,  become  signi- 
ficant and  impressive.  For  this  (namely,  that  the 
crown  has  fallen  from  our  head  because  we  have 
sinned),  our  heart  is  faint;  for  these  things  (name- 
ly, all  the  evils  that  have  been  recited),  our  eyes 
are  dim.     We  may  then  take  ver.  18  as  an  ad- 
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ditional  reason  for  lamentation,  translating  7j;, 
on  account  of,  or  take  it  as  an  independent,  but  not 
unrelated,  thought,  translating  7^,  as  to:  see  re- 
marks on  that  verse.— W.  H.  H.]— Our  eyes  are 
dim  [our  eyes  have  become,  dim].  We  must  regard 
weeping,  according  to  ii.  11,  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  eyes  becoming  dim.  [Weeping  sug- 
gests itself  as  a  sufficient  physical  cause,  and  if 
the  Prophet  means  this,  then  our  eyes  have  become 
dim,  is  a  poetical  way  of  intimating  how  greatly 
they  have  wept.  But  there  Ls  no  allusion  to  tears 
in  the  context ;  the  period  of  violent  weeping, 
indeed,  we  may  regard  as  past :  and  the  parallel- 
ism is  better  carried  out  by  regarding  the  dimness 
of  the  eyes  as  the  effect  of  the  faintness  of  the 
heart.  So  Notes  :  "  our  eyes  are  dim;  i.  e.,  through 
faintness  the  sight  of  our  eyes  departs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eyes  are  said  to  be  enlightened 
when  the  strength  is  restored  and  faintness  de- 
parts. See  1  Sam.  xiv.  29."  We  are  not  to  re- 
slrict  the  thought  to  merely  physical  causes  and 
effects.  The  faintness  of  the  heart  suggests  a 
moral  cause,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that 
moral  dimness  of  sight  which  ensues,  when  God 
is  no  longer  seen  and  hope  expires.  It  is  this 
underlying  thought  that  connects  ver.  17  with 
ver.  18.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  18.  Because  of  the  mountain  of 
Zion,  vyhich  is  [has  become]  desolate,  the 
foxes  Tvalk  upon  it.  The  Mount  of  Zion  is 
here  evidently  intended,  not  ia  the  restricted 
sense,  but  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  "in- 
cludes Moriah."  See  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  ii.  6 ; 
ix.  12;  Ixxvi.  3,  etc.  [The  name  Zion  is  used 
throughout  the  Lamentations,  with  great  uni- 
formity and  precision,  of  Jerusalem  as  the  theocra- 
tic city,  where  God  has  His  dwelling-place,  and 
always  with  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
precincts  of  that  city,  where  were  the  Temple  of 
God  and  the  palace  of  the  king.  Here  the  word 
Mount  makes  the  designation  more  plain.  The 
whole  city,  doubtless,  is  intended ;  but  it  is  the 
city  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  Theocracy.  Probably  the  word  is 
always  used  by  the  Prophets  in  this  sense  ;  and 
a  regard  to  this  fact  will  spare  us  the  difficulties 
of  determining  whether  Mount  Moriah,  the  Tem- 
ple mount,  was  included  generically  in  Mount 
Zion,  or  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from  Mount 
Zion. — W.  H.  H.]  —  The  foxes  -walk  [have 
walked]  upon  it.  Where  these  beasts  live  the 
habitations  of  men  must  have  ceased  to  exist. 
See  Ps.  ixiii.  11 ;  comp.  Judg.  xv.  4;  Ez.  xiii.  4. 
It  may  also  be  properly  assumed,  that  if  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  destroyed  within  a  few  weeks,  those 
ravenous  beasts  were  busily  engaged  roaming 
through  its  holy  preoints  seeking  for  the  oaroasea 

of  the  dead.  [Poxes,  whyw.  Jackals,  Booth- 
BOYD,  WOBDSWOETH,  Geklaoh.  See  KiTTo's 
Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  If  preying  on  dead  men  was  men- 
tioned, or  even  distinctly  hinted  at,  we  might  be 
sure  that  the  jackal,  or  wolf,  or  some  other 
ravenous  member  of  the  canine  species,  is  proba- 
bly intended  ;  for  foxes  are  not  addicted  to  this. 
A  better  reason  for  supposing  that  jackals  are 
meant,  is  the  plural  form  of  the  word  (though 
this  could  be  explained  by  the  preference  of  the 
writer  for  terminations  in  D),  as  if  they  went 


about  on  the  Holy  Mount  in  companies ;  for  the 
jackal  is  a  gregarious,  the  fox  a  solitary  animal. 

But  the  Hebrew  IS'l^yH,  may  mean,  not  walking 
about  on  the  mountain,  but  walking  in  the  fre- 
quentative sense,  or  living  (see  YlT^t  Vie\  in  Eccl. 
iv.  15)  in  the  mountain.  In  this  case  the  refer- 
ence would  be  to  these  animals,  whether  foxes 
or  jackals,  having  their  burrows  there,  remaining 
there  permanently  and  undisturbed.  This  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  utter  desolation  that  reigned 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  is  more  consonant  with  the 
fact,  that  more  than  "a  few  weeks  "  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  city  was  completely  destroyed 
and  consumed  to  its  foundations,  and,  therefore, 
there  were  no  corpses  there  to  invite  the  preda- 
tory excursions  of  the  jackals. — But  what  is  the 
connection  of  ver.  18  with  ver.  17  ?     How  is  the 

preposition  1^  to  be  translated  ?  Broughton 
very  elegantly  preserves  the  obscurity  of  the 
original;  "For  this  our  heart  is  sick, /or  these 
things  our  eyes  be  dim.  For  Mount  Sion  which 
is  desolate,  the   foxes  walk  upon  it."     We  can 

translate  7^,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  on  ac- 
count of,  and  then  this  verse  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  verse,  and  assigns  an 
additional  reason,  why  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the 
eyes  dim,  namely,  that  Mount  Zion  is  desolate. 
That  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  God  has  with- 
drawn from  His  people:  their  heart  is  faint  and 
their  eyes  dim  on  account  of  past  and  present 
troubles,  and  also  because  there  is  no  prospect 
of  relief  for  them,  for  God's  house  is  destroyed, 
and  Jehovah  has  forsaken  His  people.  This  is 
excellent  sense,  and  were  there  no  question  as  to 
the  grammatical  construction  we  might  be  satis- 
fied with  it.  But  we  may  translate  7.J?,  as  to 
(Geblach,  tiber),  as  to  Mount  Zion  which  has  be- 
come desolate,  the  foxes  have  loalked  upon  it.  Thus 
rendered,  this  verse  is  independent  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse  as  to  grammatical  construction,  but 
intimately  related  to  it  in  sense.  This  is  recom- 
mended by  several  considerations.  1.  Sj?,  by 
itself,  rarely  has  the  sense  of  on  account  of.  2. 
The  2f,  relativum,  properly  throws  the  idea  con- 
nected with  it  into  a  parenthesis.  If  so,  then  the 
idea  that  Zion  lies  waste,  is  not  the  prominent 
idea,  but  is  subordinate  to  what,  in  itself  is  an 
insignificant  fact,  that  the  foxes  walk  upon  it. 
Surely  that  could  not  constitute  the  climax  of 
their  grief,  who  had  to  lament  for  dishonored 
women,  princes,  and  elders,  and  the  cruellest 
oppression  of  tender  children !  8.  If  the  foxes 
walking  on  Zion  is  a  fact  significant  of  something 
else  of  far  deeper  import  (as  in  truth  it  is,  though 
this  method  of  construction  does  not  suggest  that 
interpretation),  yet  in  suoh  a  case  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  S^  should  be  repeated  before  the 
last  clause.  Our  heart  is  faint,  our  eyes  dim.  Be- 
cause of  Mount  Zion,  because  the  foxes  walk  upon 
it.  In  every  case  the  construction  is  awkward. 
4.  By  taking  S^  in  the  sense  of  as  to,  we  have 
perfect  grammatical  construction:  As  to  Mount 
Zion,  which  has  become  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon 
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it!  5.  This  at  once  suggests  the  real  force  of  the 
expression,  the  foxes  wailc  upon  it,  and  gives  dig- 
nity to  what  else  would  be  au  insignificant  cul- 
mination point  of  the  sublime  grief  expresssed  in 
what  precedes.  As  to  Mount  Zion,  from  whence 
ought  to  come  our  help  and  salvation,  the  foxes 
have  it  now  for  their  home  !  It  is  no  longer  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  and  the  refuge  of  His  peo- 
ple. This  is  no  sentimental  effusion  of  grief,  that 
the  foxes  roam  where  the  proud  and  happy  city 
once  stood.     It  is  the  expression  of  a  terrible 


truth,  that  Jehovah  had  forsaken  His  people ;  and 
what  had  been  His  dwelling-place,  now  laid  waste 
and  destroyed,  is  the  home  of  wild  beasts.  6. 
This  explanation  is  favored  by  the  emphatic 
declaration  that  follows  in  ver.  19,  and  especially 
by  the  emphatic  expression  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun: Thou,  Jehovah  art  forever.  Thy  dwelling- 
place  is  the  home  of  the  wild  beasts,  but  Thod 
Thyself  dost  still  exist,  dost  still  reign,  and  Thy 
people  pray  Thee  to  return  to  them,  and  have 
mercy  upon  them. — W.  H.  H.] 


V.  19-22. 

19       Thou,  O  LoED,  remainest  forever ;  thy  throne  from  generation  to  generation. 
20,  21  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  forever,  and  forsake  us  so  long  time  ?     Turn  thou 
22  us  unto  thee,  O  Loed,  and  we  shall  be  turned ;  renew  our  days  as  of  old.     But 
thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us ;  thou  art  very  wroth  against  us. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  19.— [Blatnbt  :  "  The  LXX.,  Syr.,  Tulg.  and  Arabic  all  express  the  conjunction  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse. 
Two  MSS.  read  nnXI,  and  so  it  is  found  in  the  notes  of  the  celebrated  printed  Bible,  No.  300  "]  — J5D3,  frequently  in  Jere- 
miah, i.  15  ;  iii.  17,  eic. — "I'ni  ^'n?  Jeremiah  never  uses.    He  says  only  once  *^nl   ^^1  1^,1.39.    [The  writer  who  only 

T  :  T  - 

once  used  a  common  expression  with  a  common  preposition,  ia  thp  very  one  who  would  be  likely  only  once  to  use  the  Ba,me 

expression  with  another  preposition. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  20.— nSj'?,  Jer.  iii.  6;  1.  89.— DDE^,  Jer.  ii.  32;  iii.  21,  etc.— 3iy,  Jer.  ii.  13;  xii.  7,  ete.— IIS  Jeremiah  never 

-  V  T  -  T  -  -  '   V 

uses.    See  Ps.  xxiii.  6 ;  xciii.  5. 

Ver.  21. — The  verb  K?in  (except  here,  used  only  in  Piel  and  Hiph.)  ia  not  found  in  Jeremiah. — D^p^,  see  Jer.  xxx.  30. 

Ver.  22. — DKD,  Jer.  xiv.  19,  ii.  37 ;  vi.  30,  eic. — flVp,  Jer.  xxxvii.  5. — "l^iO  Jeremiah  uses  twice,  xvlii.  13;  xlviii.l6; 
^i^D~^I7  never.  [Poor  little  ~\^,  alighted  by  Jeremiah  twice!  takes  its  revenge  by  having  the  last  word  to  say  against  his 
authorship  of  the  Lamentations. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 

Vers.  19-22.  This  short  prayer  contains  four 
thoughts.  1.  A  positive  source  of  consolation; 
the  throne  of  the  Lord  stands  immovably  fast, 
ver.  19.  2.  A  question :  Why  then  should  the 
Lord  forget  His  people  forever  ?  ver.  20.  3.  A 
petition  :  that  the  Lord  would  re-establish  His 
people  spiritually  and  temporally,  ver.  21.  4. 
A  negative  source  of  consolation :  the  Lord  can- 
not be  angry  forever,  ver.  22. 

Ver.  19.  Thou,  O  LORD,— TWom,  Jehovah. 
[Blatnet,  Boothkotd,  Notes:  £ut  Thou,  Jeho- 
vah. See  Textual  notes  above.  Whether  the  1 
originally  belonged  to  the  text  or  not,  the  em- 
phatic expression  of  the  personal  pronoun  N/IX, 
and  the  parallelism  between  vers.  18  and  19,  in- 
volve the  sense  of  but,  yet,  or  as  to,  before  the 
pronoun.  As  to  Zion,  it  is  desolate, — but  Thou 
endurest  forever,  or  as  to  Thee,  though  Thy  dwel- 
ling-place is  gone.  Thou  endurest.  Gataker  in- 
dicates this  in  this  brief  note,  "  But,  or  Yet,  to 
be  supplied." — W.  H.  H.]. — Remainest  for- 
ever,— [lit.,  sittest  forever.  But  when  this  is 
said  of  God  or  of  human  monarchs,  it  always 
refers  to  their  occupying  the  throne ;  see  Ps.  Ixi. 
8  (7);  ix.  5  (4),  12  (11);  Zeoh.  vi.  13.  The 
king  siU,  the  subject  stands.  The  instant  men- 
tion of  the  throne,  shows  that  this  must  be  the 
meaning  here.     Not  God's  continual  existence,  I 


but  His  uninterrupted  sovereignty  over  His  crea- 
tures. Henderson  and  Notes  translate,  sittest  as 
king.  But  this  seems  to  lower  the  thought  to  a  com- 
parison with  human  monarchs.  Though  God  is 
called  and  is  a  King,  yet  it  is  not  as  any  ordinary 
king  that  He  occupies  the  (brone  Gerlach 
translates,  Thou  art  enthroned  forever.  This  pro- 
duces a  slight  tautology.  Thou  reignest  forever 
(Gatakbe),  may,  perhaps,  be  as  accurate  a 
translation  of  the  word,  as  our  English  affords. 
— W.  H.  H.]. — Thy  throne  from  generation 
to  generation.  See  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Ixxxix.  5 ; 
xciii.  2.  In  opposition  to  the  desolation  of  the 
external  sanctuary,  the  Poet  holds  up  before 
himself  the  consolation,  that  the  Lord  Himself 
nevertheless  sits  firmly  on  His  throne  and  His 
kingdom  remains  immovable.  The  heathen  could 
destroy  the  Temple  ;  to  the  Lord  Himself  they 
could  do  no  harm.  See  Ps.  ix.  8  (7) ;  xxix.  10, 
cxlvi.  10  ;  cxxv.  1. 

Ver.  20.  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us 
forever,  and  forsake  us  so  long  time?  (m.irg. 
for  length  of  days).  Why  shnuldest  Thou  forever 
forget  us,  and  forsake  us  for  long  time  ?  It  ought 
to  be  distinctly  observed,  that  it  is  not  said 
llPriDK^,  Thou  hast  forgotten,  'lii^^lP,  Thou  hast 
forsaken.  The  Poet  does  not  ask.  Why  hast  Thou 
forgotten  and  forsaken  us  forever  ?  But  why 
wouldst  or  shouldst  Thou  forsake  us  forever? 
That  He  would  do  this,  the  Poet  cannot  believe. 
See  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2    (1);  Ixxvii.  8-10  (7-9).     [AS' 
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Owen  has  suggested,  we  are  undoubteclly  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  prayer  for  present  and  immediate 
relief.  The  Prophet  well  understood  that  the 
captivity  would  not  end  before  seTenty  years. 
That  for  that  time  at  least  Zion  must  remain 
desolate.  He  also  firmly  believed  that  after  that 
time,  the  people  would  return  to  their  own  land, 
and  God  would  dwell  on  Mount  Zion.  He  could 
not  therefore  ask,  with  any  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  if  God  intended  to 
forsake  the  Jewish  people  forever  ?  But  what 
He  does  ask  is,  if  He  would  forever  or  always 
(nyj,  constantly,  continuously)  forget  and  forsake 
for  length  of  days,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  or 
for  all  their  life-time,  that  suffering  generation 
of  His  people?  Would  He  leave  them  in  their 
present  misery  without  any  relief,  any  show  of 
mercy  ?  Though  Zion  was  desolate,  and  God 
had  withdrawn  His  theocratic  presence  from  the 
people,  and  the  Prophet  knew  that  He  would  not 
in  that  sense  return  to  the  people  again,  till  that 
sinful  generation  was  dead,  yet,  he  says.  Thou 
still  art  God,  Thou  reignest  forever,  Thy  throne 
remains  unmoved  by  any  mundane  events, — why 
then  shouldst  Thou  continuously,  persistently 
forget  us  and  completely  abandon  us  to  our  pre- 
sent sorrow?  The  pronoun  us  here,  embraces 
the  persons  of  those  embraced  by  the  us  in  the 
preceding  verses  of  the  Song.  Had  he  intended 
the  people  as  such,  and  not  the  people  individu- 
ally considered,  he  would  probably  have  used 
some  such  designation  as  the  daughter  of  Thy 
people,  or  simply  Thy  people.  The  prayer  as 
thus  interpreted  was  answered.  Long  before 
the  captivity  ended,  God  had  mercy  on  the  suf- 
ferers, gave  them  favor  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
relieved  them  from  many  of  their  distresses. 
The  verse  then  ought  to  be  translated.  Wherefore 
shouldst  Thou  ahoays  forget  us,  shouldst  Thou  aban- 
don us — i.  e.  to  our  present  misery — for  length  of 
days,  that  is,  for  any  long  but  indefinite  period 
of  time  ?— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  21.  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  O 
LORD — Jehovah — and  ■we  shall  be  turned. 
The  Poet  well  knows  that  a  restoration  is  possi- 
ble ;  but  he  also  knows  its  conditions.  He  has 
before  his  eyes  what  is  said  in  Jer.  xxxi.  16-22 ; 
iii.  1-4,  12,  in  which  the  idea  311?  [<o  turn']  is 
employed  in  a  variety  of  ways. — The  words 
7\'2Wy^  •Un^ti'n  [tum  us  and  we  shall  turn']  are  a 
direct  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  See  re- 
marks on  that  passage.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  4  (3), 
8  (7),  20  (19).  The  question  is  whether  the 
Poet  prayed  only  for  temporal,  or  only  for  spi- 
ritual restoration  ?  It  is  in  point  of  fact  not 
imaginable,  that  there  could  be  one  without  the 
ether.  But  he  knows  that  in  order  to  either 
kind  of  restoration,  the  Lord  must  take  the 
initiative.  And  especially,  first  of  all.  He  must 
lead  back  the  people  to  Himself.  Only  when  the 
Lord  has  accomplished  this — but  then  most  cer- 
tainly— will  the  people  return  back  to  the  Lord 
and  to  the  place  of  His  gracious  presence  and  so 
he  restored  to  the  old  covenant  relationship. 
[There  are  three  ways  of  understanding  this 
prayer,  which  Dr.  Naeoelsbach  has  not  distin- 
('uislied  with  his  usual  admirable  perspicuity. 
1.  It  can  be  understood  as  a  prayer  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  condition  of  things,  involv- 


ing a  return  to  their  own  land.  Owen:  "  '  The 
meaning  of  this  sentence  is,'  says  Gkotius,  'Re- 
store us  to  Thy  favor,  that  we  may  be  restored 
to  our  ancient  state.'  Were  this  evidently  the 
meaning,  the  rendering  ought  to  be  thus, — Restore 
us,  0  Jehovah,  to  Thyself,  that  we  may  be  restored." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  words  so  translated  do  not 
express  what  is  claimed  for  them.  Restore  us  to 
Thyself,  that  we  may  be  restored,  can  only  mean 
that  we  may  be  restored  to  Thyself.  This  might 
involve  as  a  consequence  the  return  of  the 
"ancient  state."  But  if  that  had  been  the  main 
idea,  it  would  have  been  ditferently  expressed. 
Besides  people  are  apt  to  pray  for  what  they 
most  need  and  are  likely  to  get.  The  pressing 
need  of  the  people  now,  was  instant  relief  from 
suffering.  This  they  might  have  without  a  re- 
turn to  their  land.  The  latter  they  could  not 
expect  for  themselves,  and  were  sure  that  it 
would  come   eventually  to  a  future   generation. 

2.  In  a  strictly  theocratic  sense.  That  God  would 
bring  them  back  to  Himself  and  they  be  restored 
to  His  favor  and  blessed  with  all  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant.  This  would  not  involve  neces- 
sarily an  immediate  return  to  their  own  land ; 
and  gives  a  good  sense.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
fully  to  express  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
words.  Nor  is  it  grammatically  correct  to  take 
yiiiii   in  a  passive,  instead  of   an  active   sense. 

3.  It  can  be  regarded  as  a  prayer  for  converting 
grace.  Turn  Thou  us  to  Thyself  and  we  shall  turn, 
i.  e.  to  Thee.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  translation.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
fact,  that  the  people  throughout  this  Song,  while 
speaking  collectively,  are  yet  regarded  as  indi- 
viduals. It  harmonizes  with  the  evident  mean- 
ing of  ver.  20.  It  is  such  a  prayer  as  was  emi- 
nently proper  in  their  circumstances.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
in  regard  to  converting  grace,  or  the  grace  of 
repentance.  Finally,  it  prepares  the  way  for  the 
final  petitition,  renew  our  days  as  of  old. — W.  H. 
H.]. — Renew  our  days  as  of  old.  The  con- 
struction is  a  pi-olepsis.  Renew  our  days,  i.  e. 
vilam,  vilse  condilionem.  Job  x.  5,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  they  were  formerly.  [This  petition  is 
general  and  comprehensive.  It  reaches  forward 
to  the  time  when  all  they  had  possessed  and  en- 
joyed would  be  theirs  again  as  a  people, — Coun- 
try, Temple,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King.  But  it 
does  not  require  the  instant  or  even  speedy  ful- 
filment of  these  things;  nor  does  this  petition 
afford  any  ground  for  the  argument  (Owen)  that 
the  preceding  petition  must  be  of  the  same  pur- 
port.—W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  22.  But  Thou  hast  utterly  rejected 
us;  (marg.  For  v)ilt  Thou  utterly  reject  us  ?)  Thou 
art  very  wroth  against  us.  Or  hast  Thou 
iL'holly  rejected  us,  and  art  exceedingly  angry  with 
us?  The  verse  contains,  as  remarked  above,  a 
negative  fundamental  statement.  The  meaning 
of  the  conjunction  DX  '3  \but,  except,  unless']  is, 
it  may  be  then  that.  See  Gen.  xxviii.  17  ;  Is.  xlii. 
19;  Prov.  iii.  12  ;  my  Gr.  §  110,  4,  note,  Ewald, 
I  356.  The  idea  of  realization  is  to  be  .supplied 
before  the  conjunction,  from  the  foregoing 
prayer ;  this  will  be  done,  unless  Thou  mayest 
have  utterly  abandoned  us.  [Calvin  :  Except  Thou 
hast  wholly  rejected  us,  and  hast  become  very  angry 
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with  us.  BooTHROTD  puts  the  first  clause  inter- 
rogatively, For  wilt  Thou  altogether  cast  us  offi 
Thou  hast  been  wroth  against  us  exceedingly .  But 
both  verba  are  preterites,  and  neither  can  be 
taken  in  a  future  sense.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  verbs  cannot  be  translated  as  Noyes  renders 
them,  taking  both  clauses  interrogatively,  For 
thouldst  Thou  utterly  reject  us  ?  Shouldst  Thou  he 
to  exceedingly  wroth  against  us  ?  We  must  either 
accept  the  sense  of  Dr.  Naeoelsbach's  transla- 
tion, with  which  Calvin  and  Gerlaoh  agree,  or 
accept  the  text  of  the  English  Version,  with 
which  agree  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.,  Targ., 
Brouqhton,  Blatnet,  Henderson,  and  Owen, 
an  imposing  weight  of  authority.  If  we  adopt 
the  latter  sense,  then  we  must  accept  of  Owen's 
as  the  only  possible  explanation,  that  the  re- 
ference is  to  themselves  as  individuals,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  Jewish  race.  They 
knew  that  God  had  not  utterly  rejected  the 
nation.  They  knew  that  as  a  nation,  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  land.  In  either 
case,  the  opinion  that  this  prayer  is  a  prayer  for 
immediate  relief  as  individuals,  and  not  for  final 
restoration  as  a  nation,  is  evident.  For,  if  we 
adopt  the  sense  of  the  text  of  the  English  version, 
we  cannot  believe  that  Jeremiah  meant  to  an- 
nounce the  utter  rejection  of  the  nation ;  and  if 
we  prefer  the  sense  of  the  margin  of  the  English 
version,  we  cannot  believe  that  Jeremiah  would 
close  this  magnificent  poem  with  a  question  in- 
volving the  possibility  of  God's  utter  rejection 
of  the  whole  nation.  Rather,  we  must  regard 
these  closing  words  as  one  last  plaintive  cry  for 
mercy, — unless  Thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us,  who 
are  now  in  misery,  and  hast  become  exceedingly 
angry  with  us,  so  that  Thy  wrath  cannot  be  ap- 
peased, and  the  mercy,  we  implore  in  vain  for 
ourselves,  is  to  be  reserved  for  another  and  more 
pious  generation  of  Israelites. — W.  H.  H.] 

The  Hebrew  codices  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of 
synagogue  reading,  after  ver.  22,  the  words  of 
ver.  21,  as  they  do  also  [repeat  the  verse  before 
the  last,  after  the  last  verse]  at  the  close  of 
Isaiah,  Malachi,  and  Ecclesiastes,  "in  order  to 
close  with  consolatory  words."  See  Delitzsch, 
Is.  p.  651.  [Hugh  Bboxtghton  :  Turn  us,  0 
Eternal,  unto  Thee,  and  we  shall  return ;  renew  our 
days  as  of  old.  The  ver.  21  is  one  of  the  four 
which,  in  the  Massoreth  Bible,  are  printed  as  a 
postscript  for  better  memory.  Another  is  the 
last  save  one  in  Ecclesiastes,  another  the  last 
save  one  in  Esay,  the  fourth  the  last  save  one  in 
Malachi,  as  I  noted  upon  Ecclesiastes.  These 
sayings  contain  the  main  of  the  writers.  That 
in  Ecclesiastes  biddeth  us  look  for  all  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come,  that  of  Esay  telleth  how 
all  Moyses'  policy  shall  end.  That  of  Malachi 
showeth  how  John  Baptist  shall  begin  the  New 
Testament.  And  this  of  Jeremy  telleth  that  God 
will  begin  a  new  state  for  his  people.  Upon  that 
they  studied  in  Babylon  fifty  years,  and  they 
made  themselves  a  golden  age,  knowing  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  in  suffering.  Afterwards 
they  are  plainly  told  of  the  true  kingdom,  and 
be  renewed,  as  of  old.  This  verse  was  given  in 
the  beginning  of  the  captivity  for  a  comfort  that 
way."  Wordsworth:  "Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee, 
0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned.  A  very  appro- 
priate prayer  for  Israel  weeping  over  the  ruins 


of  Jerusalem, — destroyed  first  by  the  Chaldean 
armies,  and  next,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  same 
day,  by  the  power  of  Rome,  for  its  sins.  Israel 
says,  '  Turn  Thou  us,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be 
turned  ;'  and  the  Apostle  of  Israel,  the  great 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul,  says,  'Even 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is 
upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless,  when  it  shall 
turn  unto  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away' 
(2  Cor.  iii.  15,  16).  May  He  hasten  the  time ! 
Then  the  dirge  of  Lamentation  will  be  changed 
into  a  jubilee  of  joy."] 

DOCTRINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  Remember,  O  LORD.     "It  is 

unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  God  to  impute  the 
fault  of  forgetfulness  to  Him,  but  He  may  be  en- 
treated to  be  mindful  or  to  remember,  in  order 
to  render  speedy  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  thus 
make  manifest  what  [wfz.  His  remembrance]  was 
before  concealed."  RHABANnsinGHiSLER.,p.  213. 

2.  Ver.  1.  [Consider,  and  behold.  Caivin: 
"The  words,  though  brief  and  concise,  yet  con- 
tain a  useful  doctrine,  that  God  is  pleased  to 
bring  help  to  the  miserable  when  their  evils 
come  to  an  account  before  Him,  especially  when 
they  are  unjustly  oppressed.  It  is  indeed  cer- 
tain, that  nothing  is  unknown  to  God,  but  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  according  to  the  perceptions 
of  men ;  for  we  think  that  God  disregards  our 
miseries,  or  we  imagine  that  His  back  is  turned 
to  us  when  He  does  not  immediately  succor  us. 
But  He  is  simply  to  be  asked  to  look  on  our  evils, 
.  .  .  as  soon  as  He  is  pleased  to  look  on  the  evils 
we  suffer,  aid  is  at  the  same  time  prepared  for 
us." — Our  reproach.  Calvin:  "There  is  men- 
tion especially  made  of  reproach,  that  the  indig- 
nity might  move  God  the  more  ;  for  it  was  for 
this  end  that  He  took  the  people  under  His- 
protection,  that  they  might  be  for  His  glory  and 
honor,  as  Moses  says.  As  then,  it  was  God's  wjU 
that  the  riches  of  His  glory  should  appear  in  that 
people,  nothing  could  have  been  more  inconsis- 
tent than  that,  instead  of  glory,  they  should 
have  nothing  but  disgrace  and  reproach.  This, 
then,  is  the  reason  why  the  Prophet  makes  a 
special  mention  of  the  reproach  of  the  people.'] 

3.  Ver.  1.  "  He  does  not  say,  'Remember,  0- 
Lord,  our  enemies,  that  they  may  suffer  as  their 
deeds  deserve,'  but,  'Be  mindful  of  what  has 
happened  to  us,'  as  if  he   would  say  in   effect, 

'  Remembering  the  evils  which  we  suffer  take 
them  away,  but  overlook  the  doers  of  them.' 
When  he  says,  'What  has  happened,'  or  'what 
has  been  done  to  us,'  he  discriminates  between, 
what  we  suffer  and  what  is  natural  [normal],, 
for  these  evils  are  not  natural  or  normal,  but 
accidental,  resulting  from  the  manifold  effects- 
of  sin."    Paschasius  in  Ghisler.,  p.  213. 

4.  Ver.  1.  "The  cross  seems  all  the  lighter 
when  we  lament  over  it  to  a  true,  confidential 
friend,  and  show  him  how  it  pains  us,  and  he 
with  brotherly  sympathy  or  good  advice,  removes 
from  us  a  part  of  our  burden.  But  men  cannot 
always  help  us,  however  sincerely  they  desire  to 
do  so.  But  he  who  commends  his  affairs  to  God, 
complains  to  the  right  and  faithful  Helper,  who 
has  invited  us  to  pray  to  Him  (Ps.  xiii.  6 ;  xxvii. 
8;  xxxvii.  5;  Iv.  23;  Sir.  ii.  11)."    Eqid.  Hum- 
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NI0S.  "In  adTersit.y  we  should  not,  with  the 
Papists,  fly  for  assistance  to  the  dead,  who  are 
ignorantof  our  atflictions  (Is.  Ixiii.  16;)  nor,  with 
the  superstitious  and  profane,  to  magicians  and 
wizards  (Is.  viii.  19,  20) ;  but,  after  the  example 
of  the  church  in  this  passage,  we  should  fly  to 
the  Lord  (Hos.  vi.  1-3  [E.  V.  Hos.  v.  16-vi.  2]  ; 
2  Chr.  XX.  12)."  Forsteh. 

5.  Vers.  2-16.  "  Because  everything  contained 
in  this  list  of  evils  was  long  before  predicted 
to  the  Isr.ielites  with  the  greatest  exactness  [lit. 
to  a  very  hair's  breadtK]  in  the  ancient  Mosaic 
list  [of  curses],  contained  in  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  ...  we  learn  from  the 
agreement  of  the  Mosaic  list  with  the  manifest 
eventu  or  fulfilment  in  the  captive  people  of  Ju- 
dah,  how  the  threatenings,  contained  for  us  in 
God's  word  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  mere 
empty,  inefficient  words  to  terrify  us,  but  for  an 
undoubted,  sure,  and  certain  reckoning  and  list, 
whereby  God's  temporal  and  eternal  wrath  from 
Heaven  against  the  ungodly  is  revealed  and 
threatened,  as  it  is  written  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Romans."  EciD.  Hunnius.  "  This  is  useful, 
that  we  may  carry  the  cup  straight,  and  look  well 
to  ourselves,  lest  it  may  happen  to  us  in  the  same 
way  that  faith  comes  to  be  experience."  Cramer. 

6.  Ver.  2.  "  That  these  things  may  not  happen 
to  us  also,  let  us  be  pious,  upright,  and  tempe- 
rate in  the  acquisition,  possession,  and  use  of  our 
property ;  Id  reference  to  which  Paul  admonishes 
us  in  1  Cor.  vii.  30,  31,  that  while  we  are  in  the 
world,  wo  should  not  use  the  world  [Vulg.],  that 
we  may  have  worldly  possessions,  but  should 
possess  them  as  though  we  bad  them  not.  Be- 
sides that  threefold  woe  of  Habakkuk  (ii.  6) 
presses  hard  upon  us.  Use  is  commendable, 
abuse  criminal."   Forster. 

7.  Ver.  3.  Our  mothers  are  as  ■wido'ws. 
*'  By  mothers  are  intended  the  seven  sj^nagogues, 
which  are  known  to  h.ave  been  established  prin- 
cipally on  the  Mount  Olives,  from  which  flowed 
the  milk  of  doctrine.  .  .  But  in  the  time  of  the 
siege  or  of  the  Chaldean  ravages,  their  children 
having  been  removed,  they  were  abandoned  and 
consumed  with  fire."  Paschasius  in  Ghisler., 
p.  214. 

8.  Vers.  4,  6,  9, 10.  "We  learn  especially  how 
God  punishes  the  misuse  of  His  gifts  of  plenty 
and  abundance  ;  when,  for  instance,  men  are  not 
thankful  to  God  in  times  of  profusion  and  cheap- 
ness, but  squander  uselessly  His  gifts,  wine  and 
fruits  of  the  earth,  by  gormandizing  and  carous- 
ing, gluttonizing  and  guzzling,  banqueting  and 
tippling  ;  then  God  withdraws  His  blessings  and 
gifts ;  food  becomes  scarce  so  that  it  is  not  easily 
procured ;  and  He  sends  a  famine  so  that  water 
and  precious  bread  can  hardly  be  obtained,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  people.  But  they 
had  well  deserved  it  by  their  rioting,  which  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  long  before  rebuked,  when  he 
enumerated,  among  other  gross  vices  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  drunkenness  also,  and  called  down  a 
woe  upon  it  (Is.  v.  11-13,  comp.  Amos  vi.  4-7)  .  .  . 
But  the  punishment  terminates  not  in  temporal 
poverty.  Excessive  indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  such  a  pernicious  vice  that  a  man 
forfeits  thereby  his  part  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10),  and  must  be  deprived  of 
eternal   happiness,  and   must  suifer   thirst  with 


the  rich  drunkard  eternally  in  the  flames  of  Hell 
(Luke  xvi.  ;  Is.  v.  14)."  Egid.  Hunnids. 

9.  Ver.  6.  "According  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  church  weeps  for  her  children, 
when  members  of  Christ  and  ministers  of  the 
altar,  for  the  sake  of  earthly  things,  give  the 
hand  to  those  more  powerful  or  to  worldly  men, 
who  are  rendered  foul  by  the  blackness  of  their 
[ill-gotten]  wealth  or  other  crimes."  Paschasids 
in  Ghislek.,  p.  216. 

10.  Ver.  7.  "Undeservedly,  0  Roman,  must 
thou  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  thine  ances- 
tors." Horace,  Odes,  B.  III.,  Ode  6.  "Already 
have  we  sufliciently  expiated  the  perjury  of  the 
Laomedonian  Troy  with  our  blood."  Viegil. 
Georg.  I.,  501,  2.  "This  is  rightly  lamented  in 
the  church  also,  that  when  the  priests  and  the 
princes  of  the  earth  are  delinquent,  for  their  faults, 
as  it  were,  the  people  are  punished."  Paschasius 
in  Ghisler.,  p.  218.  "When  their  kings  act  the 
fool,  the  Greeks  are  punished."   Hokace. 

11.  Ver.  7.  [Pool's  Annot. ;  "We  must  not 
understand  this  in  the  same  sense  as  Ez.  xviii. 
2,  where  God  reflecteth  upon  them  for  using  a 
proverb  to  this  sense.  It  is  the  Prophet  who 
here  speaketh,  and  in  the  name  of  the  godly 
Jews,  who  would  not  excuse  themselves  as  if 
they  suffered  merely  for  their  forefathers'  sins. 
But  the  Prophet  confesseth  and  bewaileth  that 
God  had  punished  their  iniquities  and  the  iniqui- 
ties of  their  forefathers  together ;  and  it  was 
better  with  their  forefathers  who  had  sinned, 
and  were  dead  and  gone,  than  with  them,  upon 
whom  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  did  abide, 
and  was  like  so  to  do  for  a  long  time." — Our 
fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not.  Calvin; 
"  Our  Prophet's  object  was  to  turn  God  to  mercy  ; 
and  to  attain  this  object  he  says,  '  0  Lord,  Thou 
indeed  hast  hitherto  executed  just  punishment, 
because  our  fathers  had  very  long  abused  Thy 
goodness  and  forbearance ;  but  now  the  time  has 
come  for  Thee  to  try  and  prove  whether  we  are 
like  our  fathers;  as  then,  they  have  perished  as 
they  deserved,  receive  us  now  into  favor.'  We 
hence  see  that  thus  no  quarrel  or  contention  is 
carried  on  with  God,  but  only  that  the  miserable 
exiles  ask  God  to  look  on  them,  since  their  fathers, 
who  had  provoked  God  and  had  experienced  His 
dreadful  vengeance,  were  already  dead." — And 
we  have  borne  their  iniquities.  Calvin  : 
"  When  he  says  that  the  sons  lore  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers,  though  it  be  a  strong  expression, 
yet  its  meaning  is  not  as  though  God,  without 
reason,  punished  their  children  and  not  their 
fathers ;  for  unalterable  is  that  declaration,  '  The 
sou  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor 
the  father  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  but  the  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die'  (Ez.  xviii.  20).  It  may 
yet  be  said  that  the  children  are  loaded  with  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,  because  God,  as  He  declares 
by  Moses,  extends  His  vengeance  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  (Ex.  xx.  5).  And  He  says 
also  in  another  place,  '  I  will  return  into  the 
bosom  of  children  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers' 
(Jer.  xxxii.  18).  God  then  continued  His  ven- 
geance to  their  posterity.  But  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  children  who  had  been  so 
severely  punished,  bore  also  the  punishment  of 
their  own  iniquity,  for  they  deserved  a  hundred 
deaths.    But  these  two  things  well  agree  together, 
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that  God  returns  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into 
tho  bosom  of  their  children,  and  yet  that  the 
children  are  chastised  for  their  own  sins." 
IIenrt  :  "  They  acknowledge  the  reproach  of  sin 
which  they  bear.  This  comes  in,  in  the  midst 
of  their  complaints,  but  may  well  be  put  in  the 
front  of  them.  This  is  not  here  a  peevish  com- 
plaint, or  an  imputation  of  unrighteousness  to 
God,  like  what  we  have  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29;  Ez. 
xviii.  2,  but  a  penitent  confession  of  the  sins  of 
their  ancestors,  which  they  themselves  had  also 
persisted  in,  for  which  they  now  justly  suffered. 
Thusthey  submit  themselves  to  the  Divinejustice, 
and  refer  themselves  to  the  Divine  pity.  And, 
truly,  the  sins  God  looks  back  upon  in  punishing, 
we  must  look  back  upon  in  repenting,  and  must 
notice  all  that  will  help  to  justify  God  in  cor- 
recting us.  And  if  we  be  penitent  and  patient 
under  what  we  suffer  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers, 
we  may  expect  that  He  who  punishes  will  pily, 
and  soon  return  in  mercy."] 

11.  Ver.  8.  "Here  occurs  a  lesson  concerning 
slavery,  in  reference  to  which  we  must  hold,  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  law  of 
nations,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  law  of  nature,  because  man  was  created  and 
born  for  a  state  of  liberty,  but  slavery  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  as  is  evident  from  Gen.  ix.  25,  where 
slavery  was  legally  imposed  upon  Ham,  who  is,  as 
it  were,  the  patriarch  of  slaves."  Forster. — [Ser- 
vants have  ruled  over  us.  Clarke  :  "  To  be 
subject  to  such  is  the  most  painful  and  dishonora- 
ble bondage  :— 

Quid  domini  faciant,  audent  cum  talia  furesT 

Yirg.  Eel.  Hi.  16. 
'  Since  slaves  so  insolent  are  grown, 
What  may  not  masters  do  ?'  "] 

12.  Vers.  11-14.  "We  see  by  means  of  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  Jews  of  that  same  period, 
when  women  begin  to  be  haughty  and  virgins 
proud,  that  they  are  brought  to  dishonor  and 
shame  (Is.  iii.  16-24).  We  see  and  learn  also, 
when  princes  and  chief  men  and  the  nobles  in  a 
land  and  nation  boast  of  their  position  and  worth, 
what  perchance  sometimes  happens  to  them  on 
that  account.  .  .  .  Likewise  when  the  old  men 
or  elders  in  the  gates,  or  in  their  courts,  let  every 
sort  of  unrighteousness  go  free  and  for  the  sake 
of  reward  and  gifts  pervert  the  right,  and  yet 
will  not  allow  their  jurisdiction  to  be  amended, 
as  the  elders  in  Judah  would  not  be  rebuked  by 
the  Prophets,  then  we  see  and  learn,  what  follows 
thereon,  that  God  lets  the  court  and  court-houses 
at  last  be  reformed  by  the  warriors  with  thg 
broad  axe,  that  court  and  judges  may  be  con- 
verted, and   court-houses  lie  in  dust   and  ashes. 

.  .  .  Further,  if  the  young  men  make  too  much 
of  their  sports,  and  young  women  of  their  songs 
and  dances,  we  see  and  learn  that  God  can  cast 
the  instruments  of  music  out  of  their  hands,  and 
change  their  songs  and  dances  into  woful  lamen- 
tations, as  happened  to  the  wilful  youth  among 
the  Jewish  people:  to  those  who,  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  treated  that  matter  loo  lightly, 
misused  their  music  in  their  feasts  and  entertain- 
ments, so  that  the  Prophets,  Isaiah  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter,  Amos  in  his  sixteenth,  as  also  Jeremiah 
and  others,  were  compelled  to  preach  against  it 
with  all  their  might.  But  because  their  preach- 
ing was  not  heeded,  God  sent   the  B.ibylon'uin.a, 


who  stopped  their  proceedings,  so  that  their  pipes 
fell  into  the  ashes,  and  their  stringed  instru- 
ments into  the  dirt,  and  they  at  Babylon  had  to 
hang  up  their  harps  on  the  willow-trees  that 
were  there,  as  is  said  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  and  to 
carry  instead  of  them  mill-stones  and  wood,  till 
they  stumbled  and  fell  under  their  burdens." 
Egid.  HuNNins. 

13-.  Ver.  1-3.  "  The  children  fell  under  the 
■wood.  The  reason  for  this,  according  to  our 
explanation  was,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
believe  on  the  Christ  hanging  on  the  wood. 
Hence  one  of  the  Apostles  says.  The  cross  is 
foolishness  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block.  So  then,  they  fell  down  under 
the  wood,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge that  life  which  hangs  upon  the  wood  in 
order  to  destroy  death."  Paschasius  in  Ghisleh., 
p.  218. 

14.  Ver.  14.  Music.  "Music  is  an  unsuitable 
modeof  expression  for  grief  "  Another  saying  of 
Rhabanus  in  Ghisler.,  p.  221.  [And  one  wholly 
unworthy  of  repetition;  especially  impertinent 
as  a  comment  on  a  lyrical  dirge  that  sani/  its 
sorrows  with  the  accompaniment  of  musical  in- 
struments. The  young  men  gave  up  their  merry, 
jovial  songs,  to  stand  weeping  around  their  aged 
Prophet,  as  he  poured  out  the  lamentations  of 
the  church,  in  measured  cadences,  that  added 
the  melting  patho.s  of  music  to  his  words  and 
helped  to  relieve  their  swelling  hearts  of  some  of 
their  tumultuous  grief. — W.  H.  H.] 

15.  Ver.  16.  The  croivn  is  fallen  from  our 
head.  "  When  the  church  loses  the  grace  of  faith, 
her  crowning  honor  falls  from  her  head,  because 
she  exchanges  the  Lord  of  glory  for  the  perfidy  of 
falsehood.  But  that  the  Lord  is  indeed  the  crown 
of  the  church,  Isaiah  testifies,  when  he  says,  '  In 
that  day  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  a  crown  of 
glory  and  a  diadem  of  joy  to  the  residue  of  His 
people'  (Is.  xxviii.  5).  .  .  .  Virtually  the  crown 
on  our  head  vanishes,  when  His  good-will  is  lost. 
In  reference  to  which  the  Prophet  sings  in  con- 
gratulatory strains,  '  With  the  shield  of  Thy  good- 
will Thou  hast  crowned  us,  0  Lord,'  Ps.  v.  13 
(12)."  Paschasius.  [Calvin:  "By  the  crown 
of  the  head  he  no  doubt  understands  all  those 
ornaments,  by  which  that  people  had  been 
adorned.  They  had  a  kingdom  and  priesthood, 
which  were  like  two  luminaries  or  two  precious 
jewels;  they  had  also  other  things  by  which  the 
Lord  had  adorned  them.  As,  then,  they  were  en- 
dued with  such  excellent  things,  they  are  said  to 
have  borne  a  crown  on  their  head.  But  a  crown 
was  not  only  taken  for  a  diadem, — it  was  also  a 
symbol  of  joy  and  of  honor  ;  for  not  only  kings 
then  wore  crowns,  but  men  were  crowned  at  wed- 
dings and  feasts,  at  games  also,  and  theatres. 
The  Prophet,  in  a  word,  complains  that  though 
many  ornaments  did  belong  to  the  people,  yet 
now  they  were  denuded  of  them  all:  TJie  crown, 
he  says,  has  fallen  from  our  Aea^."]-— "  We  ean 
use  this  plaint  to-day,  not  inappropriately,  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  that  it  may  be  restored,  by  Divine  favor,  to 
its  integrity  and  splendor,  we  should  devoutly 
pray."  Forster. 

16.  Ver.  16.  The  crown  has  fallen  from 
our  head.  "Here  arises  a  question.  How  can 
this  be  reconciled  with  the  promise  or  prophecy 
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of  Jacob,  iQ  Gen.  xlix.  10?  .  .  .  The  Eabbins 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  must  be  understood  thus, — The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  until  the  king  of 
Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  comes,  who  will  cast 
down  the  sceptre  of  Judah.  To  this  we  answer, 
firstly ;  That  their  banishment  was  only  a  punish- 
ment for  an  inconsiderably  short  time.  .  .  . 
Again  it  happened,  that  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  they  had  again  their  own  regent  in  their 
own  country.  .  .  Besides,  God  so  wonderfully 
ordered  it,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  this  sceptre  of  Judah  made  itself  plainly 
visible.  Whereas  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
who  were  of  the  royal  lineage,  and  also  of  the 
house  of  David,  were  not  only  elevated  to  high 
position  at  the  IBabylonian  court,  but  Daniel  was 
appointed  at  Babylon  one  of  the  chiefest  princes 
over  the  whole  land  (Dan.  iii.).  .  .  .  Add  to  this, 
that  Jehoiachin,  the  king  of  Judah,  must  be 
raised  up  again  from  the  dust,  and  honored  and 
treated  as  a  king."  Egid.  Hunnius. 

17.  Ver.  16.  [Woe  unto  us,  that  ^ve  have 
sinned!  Calvin:  "When  we  are  pressed  down 
by  adversities,  Satan  will  excite  us  to  sorrow, 
and  at  the  same  time  hurry  us  on  to  rage,  except 
this  doctrine  comes  to  our  minds,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  God,  who  is  a  righteous  Judge.  For 
the  knowledge  of  our  sins  will  tame  our  pride, 
and  also  check  all  those  clamorous  complaints, 
which  the  unbelieving  are  wont  to  utter  when 
they  rise  up  against  God.  Our  evils,  then,  ought 
to  lead  us  to  consider  God's  judgment  and  to  con- 
fess our  sins." — Scott:  "As wasting  wars,  terri- 
ble famines,  and  heavy  oppressions  or  persecu- 
tions come  upon  nations,  for  the  sins  of  former 
and  present  generations,  when  their  appointed 
measure  of  iniquity  is  filled  up :  so  the  accumu- 
lating sins  of  a  man's  whole  life  will  be  punished 
with  tremendous  vengeance  at  last;  except  he 
obtain  an  interest  in  Him,  '  who  bare  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.'  The  wrath  of  God 
turns  the  sinner's  mirth  into  mourning,  his  liberty 
into  bondage,  and  his  honor  into  disgrace  :  for 
this  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  heads,  and  woe 
unto  us  that  we  have  sinned!"] 

18.  Ver.  17.  "  Rightly  is  the  heart  said  to  be 
made  sorrowful  on  account  of  sin,  because  where 
iniquity  takes  possession  of  the  heart  and  bur- 
dens it,  it  is  no  longer  the  habitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  the  whole  mind  is  obscured  by  the 
mist  of  sin,  while  the  grace  of  the  Most  High 
Paraclete  disdains  to  shed  abroad  its  enlighten- 
ing influences  in  that  mind.  For  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  knowledge  flees  from  deception  (fictum,  i.  e. 
fioluram,  fraudem),  and  wisdom  will  not  enter  a 
malevolent  soul."  Rhabanus,  inGnisiEK.,  p.  221. 

19.  Ver.  18.  The  foxes  walk  upon  it. — 
"The  same  fate  which  Mount  Zion  formerly  ex- 
perienced, many  Mount  Zions,  i.  e.  churches,  ex- 
perience to-day,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  faith, 
but  now,  alas  for  their  wretchedness!  the  foxes 
run  about  them  destroying  the  vineyards  (Cant. 

ii.   15)."    FoRSTER. 

20.  Vers.  19-21.  "  After  Jeremiah  has  related 
copiously  and  in  detail  all  his  own  sorrows  and 
those  of  his  people,  he  closes  at  last  with  a 
prayer,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us,  that  we  should  do 
likewise.     And  as  Jeremiah  did  not  permit  him- 


self to  be  deterred  from  prayer  by  his  own  sins 
and  those  of  the  people,  which  were  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  nor  frightened 
from  it  by  the  grievous  wrath  of  God;  so  we 
also,  neither  on  account  of  our  sins,  nor  yet  be- 
cause of  the  wrath  of  God,  should  restrain 
prayer."    Wiirtemb.  Summarien. 

21.  Ver.  19.  Thou,  O  LORD,  remainest 
forever.  "  His  is  an  eternal  continuance.  But 
that  Being  [Esse)  which  exists,  is  that  Being 
[Esse),  in  which  the  Father  in  the  Sou  and  the 
Son  in  the  Father  exist,  so  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon eternity  and  are  essentially  one  forever." 
Paschasius  in  Ghisleb..,  p.  223.  [Fausset: 
"  (Ps.  cii.  12).  The  perpetuity  of  God's  rule 
over  human  affairs,  however  He  may  seem  to  let 
His  people  be  oppressed  for  a  time,  is  their 
ground  of  hope  of  restoration." — Calvin:  "When 
we  fix  our  eyes  on  present  things,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily vacillate,  as  there  is  nothing  perma- 
nent in  the  world;  and  when  adversities  bring 
a  cloud  over  our  eyes,  then  fa.ith  in  a  manner 
vanishes,  at  least  we  are  troubled  and  stand 
amazed.  Now  the  remedy  is,  to  raise  up  our 
eyes  to  God,  for  however  confounded  things  may 
be  in  the  world,  yet  He  remains  always  the  same. 
His  truth  may  indeed  be  hidden  from  us,  yet  it 
remains  in  Him.  In  short,  were  the  world  to 
change  and  perish  a  hundred  times,  nothing  could 
ever  affect  the  immutability  of  God.  There  is, 
then,  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prophet  wished  to 
take  courage  and  to  raise  himself  up  to  a  firm 
hope,  when  he  exclaimed,  'Thou,  0  God,  re- 
mainest forever.'  By  the  word  sitting  or  remain- 
ing, he  doubtless  meant  that  the  world  is  gov- 
erned by  God.  We  know  that  God  has  no  body, 
but  the  word  sitting  is  to  be  taken  metaphori- 
cally, for  He  is  no  God  except  He  be  the  Judge 
of  the  world."] 

22.  Ver.  19.  [Thy  throne  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Calvin:  "  The  throne 
of  God  designates  the  government  of  the  world. 
But  if  God  be  the  Judge  of  the  world,  then  He 
doeth  nothing,  or  sulfereth  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  according  to  His  supreme  wisdom  and  justice. 
.  .  .  .  The  throno  of  God  is  set  in  opposition  to 
chance  or  uncertain  changes  which  ungodly  men 
dream  of;  for  when  they  see  things  in  great  con- 
fusion in  the  world,  they  say  that  it  is  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  they  say  that  all  things  happen 
through  blind  fate.  Then  the  Prophet,  that  he 
might  not  be  cast  down  with  the  unbelieving, 
refers   to   the   throne   of   God,    and   strengthens 

himself  in  this  doctrine  of  true   religion, that 

God  nevertheless  sits  on  this  throne,  though  things 
are  thus  confounded,  though  all  things  fluctuate; 
yea,  even  though  storms  and  tempests  mingle  as 
it  were  heaven  and  earth  together,  yet  God  sits 
on  His  throne  amid  all  these  disturbances.  How- 
ever turbulent,  then,  all  the  elements  may  be, 
this  derogates  nothing  from  the  righteous  and 
perpetual  judgment  of  God.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words ;  and  hence  fruit  and  benefit 
may  be  easily  gathered."] 

2.3.  Ver.  20.  Wherefore  dost  Thou  forget 
us  forever?  "Not  that  God  could  have  lost 
the  treasures  of  memory  or  of  knowledge;  but 
because  He  delays,  on  account  of  some  hidden 
purpose,  to  render  aid  immediately,  while  He 
seems  to  contemn  those   wh»  pray  to  Him  and 
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cfifers  no  consolation  to  their  hearts.  .  .  .  By 
reason  of  human  frailty,  the  mind  burdened 
with  troubles  thinks  God  forgetful.  For  forget- 
fulnesa  closes  the  fountain  of  charity,  quickly 
lakes  away  the  faculty  of  compassion,  blunts  the 
edge  of  the  grace  that  is  to  be  conferred,  and 
does  not  allow  immediate  assistance  to  those  who 
are  placed  in  misery."  Pasohasihs  in  Ghislee., 
p.  224.  [Calvin:  "  He  seems  here  to  expostulate 
with  God  ;  but  the  faithful,  even  when  they  pa- 
tiently bear  their  evils,  and  submit  to  God's 
scourges,  do  yet  familiarly  deposit  their  com- 
plaints in  His  bosom,  and  thus  unburden  them- 
selves. We  see  that  David  prayed,  and  no  doubt 
by  the  real  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  expostulated,  '  Why  dost  Thou  forget  me  per- 
petually?' Ps.  xiii.  1.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  but 
that  the  Prophet  took  this  complaint  from  David. 
Let  us,  then,  know,  that  though  the  faithful 
sometimes  take  this  liberty  of  expostulating  with 
God,  yet  they  do  not  put  oif  reverence,  modesty, 
submission,  or  humility.  For  when  the  Prophet 
thus  Inquired  why  God  should  forever  forget 
His  people  and  forsake  them,  he  no  doubt  relied 
on  his  own  prophecies,  which  he  knew  had  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  and  thus  he  deferred  his  hope 
until  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  for  that  time 
had  been  preiixed  by  God.  But  it  was  accord- 
ing to  human  judgment  that  he  complained  in  his 
own  person  and  in  that  of  the  faithful,  that  the 
affliction  was  long;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  that 
he  dictated  this  form  of  prayer  to  the  faithful, 
that  it  might  be  retained  after  his  death.  He, 
then,  formed  this  prayer,  not  only  according  to 
his  own  feeling,  and  for  the  direction  of  those  of 
his  own  age ;  but  his  purpose  was  to  supply  the 
faithful  with  a  prayer  after  his  own  death,  so 
that  they  might  flee  to  the  mercy  of  God.  We 
now,  then,  perceive  how  complaints  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  understood,  when  the  prophets  asked 
'How  long?'  as  though  they  stimulated  God  to 
hasten  the  time;  for  it  cannot  be,  when  we  are 
pressed  down  by  many  evils,  but  that  we  wish 
help  to  be  accelerated ;  for  faith  does  not  wholly 
strip  us  of  all  cares  and  anxieties.  But  when 
we  thus  pray,  let  us  remember  that  our  times  are 
at  the  will  and  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  hasten  too  much.  It  is,  then,  law- 
ful for  us  on  the  one  hand  to  ask  God  to  hasten ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  check  our 
impatience  and  wait  until  the  suitable  time  comes. 
Both  these  things  the  Prophet  no  doubt  joined 
together  when  he  said.  Why  shouldest  Thou  per- 
petually forget  us  and  forsake  ««.?"] 

24.  Vers.  21,  22.  "Since  the  people  in  their 
prayer  longed  so  earnestly  for  their  fatherland, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  return  home 
again,  we  should  take  example  from  this,  in 
what  fashion  we  should  yearn  after  the  heavenly 
fatherland,  out  of  which  we  have  been  driven  by 
sin  and  transgression,  and  thrust  into  this  empty 
Babylon  of  a  sinful  world.  .  .  In  Ps.  cxxvi. 
the  unspeakably  great  joy  is  described,  which 
the  Jews  will  experience  when  they  return  again 
into  their  fatherland,  out  of  the  Babylonish 
house  of  slavery  and  imprisonment.  ...  If  the 
people  of  God  so  rejoiced  and  exulted  with  loud 
shouts  of  joy,  over  the  return  to  their  earthly 
fatherland,  how  much  greater  joy  there  will  be, 
when  the  elect  are  actually  in  the  great  blessed 


home-gathering,    brought   into   the  eternal,  im- 
perishable Jerusalem."  Eoid.  Hunnius. 

25.  Ver.  21.  "  Whom  the  Lord  hath  converted, 
that  one  will  assuredly  be  saved,  '  but  whom  He 
hath  despised,  no  man  can  correct,'  Eccl.  vii.  IS 
[Vulg.].  But  when  he  says.  Renew  our  days  as 
from  the  beginning,  he  seems  to  ask  this,  that  as 
from  the  beginning  He  made  the  first  Patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  devoted  to  Himself  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  faith  and  love,  that  He 
would  therefore  make  them  [who  ofl'ered  this 
prayer]  also  faithful  and  devoted  to  Himself,  by 
bestowing  upon  them  the  same  gifts,  which  was 
promised  to  them  in  the  advent  of  Ellas,  by  the 
Prophet  Malaohi,  as  many  think  (Mai.  iv.  5)." 
Ehabanus  in  Ghisleh..,  p.  224. 

26.  Ver.  21.  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee. 
"Except  by  grace  no  backslider  can  be  con- 
verted ;  because  it  is  of  ourselves  that  we  have 
fallen,  but  of  God  that  we  rise  again."  Pascha- 
sius  in  Ghislee.,  p.  224.  [Henry:  "They  here 
pray  for  converting  grace,  to  prepare  and  qualify 
them  for  mercy ;  Turn  us  to  Thee,  0  Lord.  This 
implies  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  weak- 
ness and  inability  to  turn  themselves,  and  that 
the  cause  of  their  distance  was  in  themselves. 
There  is  in  our  nature  a  bent  to  backslide  from 
God,  but  no  disposition  to  return  to  Him,  till  His 
grace  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  So  ne- 
cessary is  that  grace,  that  we  may  truly  say, 
2\trn  us,  or  we  shall  wander  endlessly ;  and  so 
powerful  and  effectual  is  that  grace,  that  we  may 
as  truly  say.  Turn  us  and  we  shall  be  turned;  for 
it  is  a  day  of  Almighty  power,  in  which  God's 
people  are  made  williny  and  obedient."^  And 
■we  shall  be  turned.  "  When  we  are  con- 
verted, we  are  recalled  to  the  beginning  of  reno- 
vation ;  but  when  that  is  attained,  we  will  be  i-e- 
newed."  PAsoHAsins  in  Ghisler.,  p.  224.  Re- 
nevr  our  days  as  of  old.  "God  has  been 
ready  to  change  His  sentence,  if  thou  hadst  been 
willing  to  change  thy  wickedness  by  penitence." 
Ambrose  on  Luke,  in  Forster.  [Wiliiam 
Lowth:  "Do  Thou  give  us  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion and  amendment,  and  then  Thou  wilt  remove 
Thy  heavy  judgments,  and  restore  us  to  that 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  we  foi'merly 
enjoyed."] 

27.  Ver.  22.   "  He  did  not  utter  these  words  as 
i  if  despairing  of  the  salvation  of  his  people,  but 
( that  he  might  manifest  his  excessive  grief   on 
I  account  of  the  prolonged  humiliation  and  rejec- 
j  tion  of  his  nation.     For  he  saw  by  th§  Spirit  of 
(prophecy,   that   the  Jews  themselves,  at  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  would  not  believe.  ,  .  .  But  of  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  his  nation  he  entertained 
no  doubt, — but   believed  most  fully  that  in   the 
seed  of   Abraham  all   the   families  of  the  earth 
would   be  blessed ;    in  which  universal  promise 
themselves   also  are  certainly   comprehended." 
Rhabanus  in  Ghisler. 

28.  Ver.  22.  "  As  long  as  we  wander  here  in 
this  world,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  observe 
the  condition  of  the  condemned  and  lost,  and 
when  we  see  it,  we  will  indeed  mourn  over  it. 
Yet  the  Church  of  Christ  is  everywhere  to  be 
found,  if  men  seek  her,  and  she  triumphs  over 
all  death.  In  her  also  many  ages  perish ;  we 
shall  mourn  for  her  in  time,  but  will  be  comforted 
in  eternity,  for  our  mother  is  tiiat   Jerusalem, 
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which  is  from  above,  which  is  free.  She  is  eter- 
nal, and  those  who  here  suffer  for  sin  and  have 
comfort  only  in  grace,  they  are  citizens  of  that 
eternal  city."  Dibdrioh.  [Soott  :  "Though  we 
should  mourn  over  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and 
the  low  estate  of  the  Church,  yet  the  true  Zion, 
to  which  believers  are  come,  cannot  be  desolated, 
but  remaineth  for  ever,  even  as  the  throne  of  our 
God  in  Heaven.  This  inheritance  cannot  be 
forfeited  or  alienated ;  nor  can  our  mansions  be 
possessed  by  strangers;  or  our  relation  to  God, 
as  espoused  and  adopted  into  His  family,  abro- 
gated: or  the  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free,  taken  from  us;  the  freeness  of  our 
salvation,  disannulled;  or  our  joy  and  glory- 
ing in  Christ,  made  void.  Various  tribulations 
may  make  our  hearts  faint  and  our  eyes  dim: 
but  our  way  to  the  mercy-seat  of  our  reconciled 
God  still  is  open  ;  and  we  may  beseech  Him  not 
to  forsake  or  forget  us ;  and  plead  with  Him  to 
turn,  and  renew  us  more  and  more  by  His  grace  ; 
that  our  hopes  may  revive  and  our  consolations 
abound  as  in  the  days  of  old.  For  ihe  eternal 
and  unchangeable  God  will  not  utterly  reject  His 
Church  or  any  true  believer,  whatever  our  trials, 
fears  or  lamentations  may  be.  Let  us  then,  in  all 
our  troubles,  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
His  mercy  ;  let  us  confess  our  sins,  and  pour  out 
our  hearts  before  Him  ;  and  let  us  watch  against 
repinings  or  despondency,  whatever  we  suffer, 
or  witness  of  the  troubles  of  our  brethren ;  for 
this  we  surely  know,  that  it  shall  be  well  in  the 
event  with  all  who  trust,  fear,  love  and  serve  the 
Lord."] 

29.  [Prayer.  Calvin:  "  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  Thou  didst  formerly  execute  judgment 
80  severe  on  Thy  people, — 0  grant,  that  these 
chastisements  may  at  this  day  teach  us  to  fear 
Thy  Name,  and  also  keep  us  in  watchfulness 
and  humility,  and  that  we  may  so  strive  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  our  calling,  that  we  may  find 
that  Thou  art  always  our  leader,  that  Thy  hand 
is  stretched  forth  to  us,  that  Thy  aid  is  ever 
ready  for  us,  until,  being  at  length  gathered  into 
Thy  celestial  kingdom,  we  shall  enjoy  that  eter- 
nal life,  which  Thine  Only-begotten  Son  has  ob- 
tained for  us  by  His  own  blood.     Amen."] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  If  we  say.  Remember,  O  LORD, 
consider  and  behold,  this  sujiposes  that  the 
Lord  can,  in  some  way,  forget  something  or  not 
see  it.  But  in  fact  He  is  omniscient  and  omni- 
present. If  then  He  sometimes,  in  some  way, 
seems  not  to  know  or  to  see  something,  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  test  (Priifung)  imposed  upon 
us.  He  would  then  be  awakened,  as  it  were.  He 
would  be  urged  to  think  of  these  things  and  to 
look  upon  them.  This  reserve  on  the  part  of 
God  has  a  twofold  design.  He  would  thereby, 
first  of  all,  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
For  then  only  will  we  urge  another,  who  will  not 
hear  us,  wit,h  unceasing  importunity,  to  render 
us  assistance,  when  we  find  that  we  have  not  in 
ourselves,  even  with  our  utmost  exertion,  the 
means  of  relief.  Secondly,  God  would  thereby 
prove  our  faith.  Compare  the  parables  of  the 
unjust  .Judge  (Luke  xviii.  2-8)  and  of  the  friend 
who  knock.s  at  midnight  (Luke   xi.   5-10).     On 


this  text,  therefore,  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
with  reference  to  The  wife  purposes  which  God  has 
in  view,  when  He  long  closes  His  ears  io_  our  prayer. 
He  would  by  this  means,  1.  lead  us  to  self-know- 
ledge ;   2.  try  the  strength  of  our  faith. 

2.  Vers.  1-7.  These  verses  would  afford  a  text, 
in  times  of  severe  chastisement  by  the  hand  of 
foreign  enemies,  for  a  sermon  on  the  theme.  The 
cry  of  need  of  a  people  severely  oppressed  by  an 
enemy.  1.  This  is  a  cry  justified  by  the  facta 
(vers.  2-6).  2.  A  penitential  cry  (ver.  7).  3.  A 
believing  cry  (ver.  1). 

3.  Vers.  8-16.  On  these  verses  also  a  sermon 
could  be  preached  in  the  days  of  a  great  national 
calamity  brought  about  by  the  oppression  of  the 
public  enemy.  The  thought  might  be  extracted 
from  these  verses,  that  the  separate  items  of  suf- 
fering correspond  with  the  sins  that  have  been 
perpetrated  [per  quod  quis  peccat,  per  idem  puni- 
tur  et  ipse,  Wisdom  of  Sol.  xi.  16).  Theme:  The 
just  judgments  of  Ood.     I.  What  they  consist  in. 

I.  Because  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  ruled  by 
our  sins,  now  servants  rule  over  us.  2.  Because 
we  despised  the  bread  of  life,  which  was  freely 
and  generously  proffered  to  us,  we  must  ourselves 
seek,  with  great  difficulty,  to  get  our  daily  bread. 
3.  Because  we  hungered  not  after  righteousness, 
we  must  now  suffer  great  pain  from  bodily  hun- 
ger. 4.  Because  we  crucified  not  our  lust  and 
passions,  our  wives  and  daughters  are  become 
the  victims  of  the  lusts  of  others.  5.  Because 
we  honored  not  our  old  men  and  rulers,  our 
Princes  and  Elders  are  now  ill-treated  by  for- 
eigners. 6.  Because  the  youths  and  boys  would 
not  bear  the  easy  yoke  of  the  Lord,  they  must 
now  bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  our  enemies.  7. 
Because  old  and  young  had  been  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  worldly  pleasure,  they  must  now  re- 
linquish all  joy,  even  that  which  in  itself  is  in- 
nocent and  allowable  (vers.  14,  15).  8.  Because 
we  have  not  striven  after  the  crown  of  life,  the 
crown  of  earthly  honor  is  dashed  from  our  head. 

II.  Whereto  they  should  excite  us.  1.  To  genu- 
ine lamentation  over  our  sins.  2.  To  believing 
invocation  of  Divine  grace  and  mercy. 

4.  Vers.  15,  16.  Fokstek  remarks,  "These 
verses  afford  material  for  an  address  to  be  de- 
livered in  a  time  of  public  mourning,  or  at  the 
funeral  of  a  prince  or  any  man  of  illustrious 
merit  in  the  commonwealth,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  civil." 

5.  Vers.  17-22.  In  times  of  great  internal  or 
external  distress  of  the  church,  these  words 
would  afford  a  text  for  a  sermon,  and  the  theme 
thence  deduced  is.  The  complaint  and  consolation 
of  the  Church.  I.  The  complaint.  1.  The  cause 
of  it  (ver.  18).  2.  The  expression  of  it  (ver.  17). 
II.  The  consolation.  1.  The  power  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Church  is  not  shaken.  2.  He  has  not 
rejected  His  Church  forever,  but  will  re-establish 
it,  (a)  inwardly,  (A)  externally. 

6.  Vers.  21,  22,  and  iii.  24-26,  preached  upon 
by  CuNO  Maurice  Zimmermann,  when  pastor  in 
Diibeln;  How  God  the  Lord  renews  His  Church. 
1.  Behold  with  adoration  and  thanksgiving  how 
He  did  it  in  the  days  of  Luther.  2.  Behold 
with  rapture  and  obedience,  how  He  does  it 
m  our  day.  In  "  My  last  six  official  sermons 
in  Dobeln,  in  the  year  1863."  Leipzig  Teub- 
ner,  1864. 


